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THRO’  the  vast  regions  of  unbounded  space, 

Another  rolling  year  has  closed  its  race : 

— -’Tis  thine,  Sylvanus ,  to  record  the  flight, 

What  struck  the  ear,  what  fell  upon  the  sight  ! 

Culling  the  fairest  flowers  of  rich  perfumes 
To  deck  thy  varied  work,  which  ever  blooms. 

With  what  fresh  triumphs  in  thy  varied  page 
Appear  the  Pageants  of  a  distant  age !  * 

The  time  when  Mayors,  in  official  state, 

To  Rufus  Hall,  repaired  in  splendour  great : 

These  sights,  magnificent  in  old  array, 

To  gazing  crowds  proclaimed  the  festive  day  ! 

Heard  ye  the  Knell  of  Death  float  on  the  gale, 

Midst  lamentations’  sad  and  piercing  wail  ? 

Belzoni ,  deeply  vers’d  in  Egypt's  lore, 

The  genial  breath  of  life  inhales  no  more  ; 

He  sunk,  as  journeying  to  Timbuctod s  land, 

And  lies  inhum’d  in  Gato's  burning  sand  ! 

The  mournful  tribute  here  to  Bowdich  pay, 

By  him,  unfelt,  the  scorching  orb  of  day  ; 

His  toilsome  course  ’neath  Africa  burning  clime 
Shall  tell  his  vent’rous  deeds  to  distant  time. 

Again  the  Knell  sends  forth  a  solemn  sound, 

The  minute  strokes  are  blown  the  welkin  round. 

Byron !  that  matchless  bard  !  ah  !  mute  his  tongue  ! 

His  sweet  enchanting  harp  now  lies  unstrung  !  — 

And  shall  not  “Wild  Flowers”  on  each  Spring’s  return. 
Twine  a  funereal  wreath  round  Bloomfield's  urn  ? 

Say  !  why  do  Gallia's  lilies  droop  and  fade  ? 

Louis  the  Good  within  the  tomb  is  laid ; 

No  civil  feuds  disturb  his  last  repose, — 

On  Regal  Charles  the  Sun  of  Concord  rose. 

But  lo !  from  waves  that  w^ash  the  Sandwich  strand 
The  King  and  Consort  reach  Old  England's  land. 

Yet  Fate  the  presence  of  Great  George  denied. 

Such  Heaven's  high  will !  by  sickness  seized,  they  died. 
Nor  Muse,  forget,  to  tell  Macarthys  fate, 

In  battle  slain  with  the  Ashantees ’  state  ; 

By  hordes  surrounded  (sad  event  to  tell) 

Mid  yelling  cries  he,  mutilated,  fell ! 

All  hail,  fair  Peace,  that  smiles  on  Europe's  ground ; 
Supremely  great  Britannia  looks  around  : 

Her  rich  domains  what  Palaces  adorn  ; 

While  Plenty  pours  abundance  from  her  horn  ; — 

Long  may  her  favour’d  Empire’s  prosperous  weal, 

Long  may  her  glories,  Urbans  page  reveal. 


Teversal  Rectory ,  Dec .  21,  1824.  William  Rawlins. 


*  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  Nov.  and  Dec.  1821. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  presenting  our  Annual  Address,  we  cannot  but  express  that  high 
gratification  which  every  true  patriot  must  experience,  at  the  progres¬ 
sive  prosperity  of  our  native  Country.  This  is  the  Ninety-fourth  year  of 
our  literary  existence  ;  and  on  no  occasion  have  we  had  more  cause  for 
congratulating  our  Readers  than  at  the  present  period.  Great  Britain 
is  rapidly  approaching  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  political  greatness ; 
and  promises,  at  no  distant  aera,  not  only  to  surpass  in  national  pre¬ 
eminence  all  co-existing  kingdoms,  but  even  to  vie  with  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  empires  of  antiquity.  Her  dominion,  her  commerce,  her  arts, 
and  her  language,  are  extending  over  the  whole  world — from  East  to 
West — from  the  Polar  to  the  Australian  Seas.  Wielding  the  trident 
of  Neptune,  her  fleets  sweep  the  ocean,  and  her  shipping,  thus  pro¬ 
tected,  fill  every  port.  To  what  may  we  attribute  this  unrivalled  supe¬ 
riority  ? — To  her  matchless  Constitution — to  the  wisdom  of  her  Laws — 
to  the  native  energy  of  her  Sons — and  to  the  glorious  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  which  now  distinguishes  her  beyond  every  nation  and  every  age. 
Let  us  revert  to  other  States,  where  a  contrary  policy  is  pursued,  and 
what  a  sad  and  humiliating  picture  is  presented!  Spain,  once  the  ar¬ 
biter  of  the  Continent,  and  mistress  of  the  Seas,  is  now  sunk  to  the 
lowest  grade  in  the  political  scale,  without  the  least  prospect  of  ame¬ 
lioration.  The  Royal  Bigot  who  at  present  governs  the  kingdom  is 
completing  her  irretrievable  ruin ;  for  having  lost  her  foreign  posses¬ 
sions,  and  being  destitute  of  internal  resources,  she  must  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  first  hostile  power  that  attempts  it.  Her  convents,  rosaries, 
and  besotted  priests,  will  present  a  very  feeble  barrier  against  fleets, 
cannon,  and  hardy  seamen.  Italy,  once  the  ruler  of  the  world,  but  now 
immerged  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  papal  degradation,  is  in  a  condition 
very  little  superior  to  Spain.  She  is  the  seat  of  bigotry,  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  brigandage ;  and  the  Sovereign  who  succeeded  to  the 
Pontificate  during  the  last  year,  seems  a  worthy  compeer  of  his  Most 
Catholic  Majesty!  Instead  of  alleviating  the  political  evils  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  commences  his  reign  with  anathemas  against  Bible  Societies. 
He  has  also  issued  an  absurd  and  truly  papistical  bull,  which  announces 
a  Jubilee  at  Rome  during  the  year  1825,  and  invites  the  faithful  to  re¬ 
pair  to  that  city,  on  the  occasion,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  with 
full  assurance  of  ample  indulgences  !  What  measures  against  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel  and  the  spread  of  pure  Christianity  are  then  to  be 
concocted,  remains  to  be  seen.  As  the  Papal  supremacy,  like  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Crescent,  is  evidently  on  the  wane,  at  least  in  political  conse¬ 
quence,  every  means  will  doubtless  be  adopted  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  which  has  always  been  considered  the  bane  of  priestcraft 
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and  all  ghostly  tyranny.  Indeed  it  may  admit  of  a  question,  whether 
the  devotees  of  the  Cross,  or  the  barbarians  of  the  Crescent,  will  first 
lose  their  political  existence  in  the  scale  of  Europe.  We  entertain  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  that  the  Turkish  dominion,  like  the  Popish 
supremacy,  will  sink  into  nihility  before  the  approach  of  knowledge  and 
Christian  truth  ;  and  the  enormous  losses  which  the  Crescent  has  sus- 
tained  in  contests  with  the  brave  Greeks  during  the  current  year,  afford 
the  most  cheering  hopes  of  its  ultimate  expulsion  from  European  soil. 

Enjoying  the  blessings  of  Peace,  and  reposing  under  the  victorious 
laurels  of  her  past  deeds,  England  is  not  regardless  of  the  advantages 
that  may  arise  from  the  cultivation  of  her  internal  resources,  and  the 
useful  arts.  The  various  laudable  undertakings  for  the  improvement, 
of  the  country  and  the  employment  of  capital,  show  at  once  her  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  and  her  boundless  wrealth. — Education,  which  necessarily 
excites  a  desire  for  literature  and  science,  is  now  becoming  so  universal, 
that  it  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  society.  A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  popular  intellect, 
and  the  immense  increase  of  periodical  publications  and  newspapers 
proves  the  extent  of  the  reading  community. 

Adverting  to  the  Contents  of  the  present  Part  of  our  Ninety -fourth 
Volume,  we  refer  with  satisfaction  to  our  ample  Indexes  for  a  proof  of 
the  interesting  subjects  it  embraces.  In  addition  to  the  Original 
Communications,  &c.  we  haye  introduced  176*  Reviews;  and  the 
Obituary,  which  will  prove  of  the  highest  utility  to  future  Biogra¬ 
phers,  has  been  in  some  degree  extended. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  ob¬ 
serving,  that  some  of  our  articles  are  frequently  copied  into  periodi¬ 
cal  publications  without  the  least  acknowledgment,  and  against  this 
unhandsome  practice  we  beg  to  remonstrate ;  but  we  were  lately 
amused  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  foisting  upon  his  readers,  as  mat¬ 
ter  entirely  new ,  a  description  of  the  Officers  established  in  the  most 
notorious  Gaming-houses,  which  was  copied  from  the  First  Volume  of 
our  Work,  for  the  year  1731  !  We  have,  however,  a  serious  complaint 
to  prefer  against  the  compiler  of  the  “  Annual  Biography ,”  whose  whole¬ 
sale  piracies,  we  are  confident,  are  unknown  to  the  respectable  pro¬ 
prietors.  This  literary  marauder  has  absolutely  gutted  our  Obituary 
without  any  acknowledgment.  He  has  not  confined  his  merciless 
shears  to  pages,  but  has  actually  appropriated  some  scores  of  Memoirs, 
consisting  of  several  sheets,  to  his  own  use.  We  have  no  doubt  but  an 
injunction  on  the  volume  would  readily  be  granted,  or  damages  ob¬ 
tained  at  common  law  ;  and  if  this  nefarious  practice  he  again  pursued, 
we  shall  thus  be  compelled  to  protect  our  property. 

Dec.  31,  1824. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Caradoc  observes,  “It  may  be  new  to 
most  of  your  readers,  that  the  scene  repre¬ 
sented  in  your  vol.  lxii.  ii.  p.  784,  under 
the  very  correct  portrait  of  the  celebrated 
Samuel  Richardson,  by  his  friend  High- 

more,  is  in  the  garden  of - Budworth, 

esq.  nephew  of  the  Rev.  William  Badworth 
(the  schoolmaster  of  Bp.  Hurd,  Sir  Edward 
Littleton,  and  many  other  eminent  men), 
who  married  the  lady  whom  Richardson 
chose  for  his  Clementina  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.” 

A  Constant  Reader  says,  “By  the  de¬ 
cease  of  Henry,  eighth  Earl  of  Barrymore, 
in  1  823,  without  issue,  the  Earldom  grant¬ 
ed  in  1628  to  his  ancestor  David  Vrscount 
Buttevant,  Baron  de  Barry,  &c.  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  Viscounty  of  Buttevant,  the  pre¬ 
mier  Viscounty  of  Ireland,  is  claimed  by  the 
late  Earl’s  only  sister,  the  Lady  Caroline 
Melfort,  as  heir  general,  and  also  by  Mr. 
James  Redmond  Barry  of  Donoughmore, 
co.  Cork,  as  heir  male ;  the  ancient  Baro¬ 
nies  of  de  Barry  of  Olethan  and  Jbawne,  and 
Barry  of  Barry’s  Court,  have  devolved  with¬ 
out  dispute  to  the  Lady  Caroline  Melfort, 
now  in  her  own  right  Baroness  de  Barry  of 
Olethan  and  Ibane,  and  Baroness  de  Barry 
of  Barry’s  Court,  originally  by  tenure,  and 
writs  of  summons.  Her  Ladyship  has  not 
assumed  the  Viscounty  in  consequence  of 
the  counter-claim  of  Mr.  Barry,  the  male 
heir.  The  Viscounty,  however,  seems,  like 
the  Baronies,  to  have  originated  solely  in 
writs  of  summons ;  nor  do  any  of  the  pedi¬ 
grees  refer  to  any  patent  of  creation. 

“The  Baroness  de  Barry  having  no  issue, 
the  next  heir  to  these  ancient  Baronies,  as 
well  as,  perhaps,  to  the  premier  Viscounty 
of  Ireland,  is  to  be  sought  among  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  daughters  of  the  former 
Earls  of  Barrymore.  Can  any  of  your  He¬ 
raldic  Correspondents  inform  me  of  the  is¬ 
sue,  if  any,  of  Lady  Mary  Barry,  who  mar¬ 
ried - Taylor,  esq.  and  died  in  1758  ? 

—  of  Lady  Mary  Barry,  who  married  the 
Rev.  Gerald  Barry ;  or  of  Lady  Catherine, 
who  married  John  Townshend,  esq.  of  Cas¬ 
tletown  ?  In  the  descendant,  if  any,  of  one 
of  these  ladies  the  claim  to  these  ancient 
honours  (after  the  decease  of  Lady  de  Barry) 
will  vest.” 

M.  B.  who  has  sent  us  casts  of  two  Ro¬ 
man  coins,  may  be  assured  they  are  not  ge¬ 
nuine,  being  probably  forged  at  Padua. 

A  Correspondent,  with  a  view  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  biographical  sketch  of  the  family  of 
of  Selby,  Sylbie,  or  Sealby,  of  Warendon, 
Bucks,  wishes  for  answers  to  the  following 
queries  ;  viz.  Whence  came  the  first  James 


S.  of  Warendon,  who  settled  there  aboot 
1650;  aud  of  what  father  and  mother  ?  If 
a  fugitive,  or  destitute,  how  came  he  by  the 
means  of  a  legal  education,  having  beeu  en¬ 
tered  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1647  ?  Did 
he  ever  practise  as  a  barrister?  Did  he 
or  his  son,  the  sergeant,  found  the  family 
fortune  ?  Do  either  of  them  appear  as 
leading  men  in  the  law  books,  or  proceed¬ 
ings  of  their  day  ?  Did  either  of  them  sit 
in  Parliament,  and  for  what  place  or 
places?  What  was  their  political  attach¬ 
ments,  or  predilections  ?  Answers  to  these 
queries,  or  other  particulars,  w'ould  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.” 

T.  E.  asks  if  our  Correspondents  “  can 
give  any  particulars  of  an  Hospital  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  —  Lucas,  esq. 
for  16  pensioners,  who  have  10/.  per  annum, 
and  a  chaplain  styled  Master.  The  trustees 
are  the  Grocers’  Company  in  London,  who 
elect  the  chaplain,  and  the  pensioners  are 
presented  alternately  by  16  parishes  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  the  same  in  Surrey.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Wokingham.” 

A  Constant  Reader  solicits  information 
relative  to  the  Library  at  the  Esc-urial  in 
Madrid.  “  Besides  the  public  Library,  which 
had  a  good  collection  of  books,  and  was  or¬ 
namented  with  globes  and  mathematical  in¬ 
struments,  and  open  to  general  infection  ; 
there  was  also  above  it  a  private  Library, 
containing  various  Arabic  and  other  ancient 
MSS.  particularly  an  early  Greek  one  of  the 
New  Testament.  Don  Miguel  Casiri’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Arabic  is  particularly  curious, 
and  has  been  published  in  two  volumes  fo¬ 
lio ;  and  should  this  Library  have  been  plun¬ 
dered,  his  work  must  be  highly  valuable. — 
It  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  these  Libraries  and  the  many 
fine  pictures  in  the  Escurial  escaped  the  ge¬ 
neral  plunder  of  the  French.” 

A  Correspondent  wishes  to  be  favoured 
with  an  account  of  the  repairs  going  on  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark. 
He  says,  that  “  he  has  seen  a  drawing  of  the 
external  elevation  of  the  East  end  of  the 
chancel,  which  is  nearly  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Gwilt,  and  which  appears  to  be  in  a  better 
taste  than  the  wretched  repairs  of  the  West¬ 
ern  parts  of  this  venerable  fabric  50  years 
ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  not  only  the 
chancel,  but  that  the  Eastern  walls  of  the 
Spiritual  Court,  the  Bishop’s  Chapel,  &c. 
will  undergo  a  similar  re-modelling,  espe¬ 
cially  as  there  is  a  prosj>ect  of  the  whole 
building  being  exposed  to  view,  when  the 
approaches  to  the  new  London  Bridge  are 
completed.” 
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Ancient  Cannon  in  the  City  of  Ghent. 


YTr  Crra*  Upper  Cadogan-place, 
Mr.  Urban,  May  ,5 

IN  one  of  the  squares  of  the  city  of 
Ghent,  near  a  canal,  is  an  antient 
Cannon  called  Mad  Margaret ,  nearly 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  three  in 
diameter,  having  a  chamber  for  the 
charge,  but  without  either  trunnions 
or  cascable.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Constantinople,  and  if  I 


may  hazard  a  conjecture,  appears  to  be 
about  the  period  in  which  Edward  IV. 
reigned  in  England.  It  is  made  of  se¬ 
veral  bars  of  iron  laid  by  each  other 
like  the  staves  of  a  cask,  and  held  to¬ 
gether  by  being  hooped  round  with 
the  same  metal,  and  from  this  antient 
mode  of  fabrication,  together  with  the 
absence  of  trunnions,  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  respecting  its  date. 


It  is  supported  by  three  blocks  of 
marble,  the  fashion  of  which  bespeaks 
them  not  older  than  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century;  but  when  used,  I 

Mr.  Urban,  rottenham,  June  30. 
HAVE  been  favoured  by  a  friend 
in  the  Mediterranean  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  two  Expeditions  of  Cos- 
tantino  Canario  against  the  Turks  at 
Scio  and  Tenedos,  which  probably 
you  will  think  of  sufficient  interest  to 
give  it  place  in  your  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  R. 


First  Expedition  of  Costantino 
Canario,  against  Scio. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Ramazan 
in  June  1822,  the  Greek  squadron  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  ports,  with- 


doubt  not  had  been  embedded  in  a 
heavy  wooden  carriage  without  wheels. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  R.  Meyrick. 


out  having  made  any  serious  disposi¬ 
tion  to  attack  theTurkish  fleet  at  Scio, 
although  they  had  twice  entered  the 
straits,  and  it  was  on  the  last  occasion, 
when  passing  the  Spalmadore  islands, 
that  the  idea  first  struck  Canario  that 
all  had  not  been  done  which  ought  to 
have  been,  and  of  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
stroying  them  single  handed  by  sur¬ 
prize  ;  a  proposal  which  he  made  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival  at  Ipsera,  and 
which  was  readily  acceded  to. 

Previous  to  this,  he  had  commanded 
the  Platoff  fire  ship,  and  in  the  last  re¬ 
treat  through  the  Spalmadore  passage, 
he  backed  his  main-topsail,  and  was 
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the  last  vessel  out  of  the  straits,  a  sta¬ 
tion  of  his  own  choice,  in  order,  he 
said,  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  fleet. 
From  that  moment  he  felt  so  tho¬ 
roughly  persuaded  of  succeeding,  as  to 
venture  at  all  hazards,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  two  other  vessels  had  failed  but  a 
very  short  time  before,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  son  of  their  Admiral, 
Nicolao  Apostolo,  owing,  1  believe,  to 
their  being  set  on  fire  too  soon. 

Hearing  of  the  intention  of  Canario, 
the  captain  of  a  Hydriot  brig,  Andrea 
Pepino,  also  volunteered  his  services 
to  accompany  him,  and  the  two  vessels 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  with  a  picked 
crew  of  23  men  each,  and  a  large  boat 
apiece  to  bring  them  away,  furnished 
also  with  combustibles  in  case  of  cap¬ 
ture,  as  a  last  resource,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
sailed  for  port  Caloni  in  Mitylene,  in 
order,  from  its  advantageous  position 
to  the  northward  of  Scio,  to  wait  there 
the  opportunity  of  the  first  northerly  • 
wind  for  carrying  their  purpose  into 
execution,  as  well  as  to  create  less  sus¬ 
picion  coming  from  that  quarter. 

Owing  to  light  baffling  winds,  they 
were  three  days  on  their  passage  to 
Caloni,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  clay 
after,  that  they  got  a  breeze  suitable  to 
their  wishes.  In  the  mean  time  they 
amused  themselves,  fishing,  &c.  in  the 
harbour. 

Wednesday  the  lQth,  at  noon  (the 
sixth  day  from  Ipsera),  they  sailed 
with  a  steady  breeze  from  N.  E.  steer¬ 
ing  a  course  direct  for  Spalmadore,  in¬ 
tending  to  get  within  the  straits  as 
soon  after  dusk  as  possible.  On  near¬ 
ing  Spalrnadore,  we  saw  the  look-out 
Turkish  squadron  of  five  sail  (three 
brigs  and  two  schooners)  cruizing  to 
windward  of  the  island  at  N. — hauled 
up  and  shaped  a  course  as  if  bound 
into  Smyrna,  but  kept  the  yards  fine, 
to  check  the  vessel’s  way  as  much  as 
possible, — the  deception  answered,  the 
Turks  making  no  disposition  to  follow. 
— Showed  his  colours  to  an  English 
man  of  war  bound  into  the  gulf,  and 
hauled  them  down  again  immediately 
after,  to  prevent  their  being  made  out 
by  the  l  urks. 

At  sunset  he  had  lost  sight  of  the 
Turks  behind  Carabono;  altered  his 
course,  and  rounded  the  Cape,  keeping 
the  main  close  on  board.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  entrance  of  the  Straits, 
the  wind  died  away  gradually;  and 
when  abreast  of  Green  Island,  about 


10  p.  m.  it  fell  nearly  calm.  Pepino, 
the  Hydriot  Captain,  hailed  him  at 
this  time,  and  asked  Canario  “  What 
do  you  intend  doing?  Do  you  think  it 
safe  to  go  on?  the  wind  is  very  light; 
would  it  not  be  better  to  give  it  up  for 
to-night,  and  take  a  more  favourable 
opportunity;  if  we  get  becalmed  inside 
the  islands,  the  chances  will  be  against 
our  getting  out  again.”  Canario  an¬ 
swered,  “There  is  no  fear,  we  shall 
have  a  breeze  presently,  and  we  have 
some  time  yet  till  day-light.”  A  short 
time  after,  the  Hydriot  hailed  him 
again  to  the  same  effect,  and  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  It  is  my  intention  to  go  on, 
come  what  may;  1  will  either  do  it 
at  once,  or  not  at  all.”  Some  of  Ca- 
nario’s  crew  now  began  to  feel  dissa¬ 
tisfied,  and  hearing  them  grumbling 
about  the  chances  of  being  taken,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  another 
night  for  it,  he  called  them  aft  and 
said,  “  Did  I  ask  you  to  come  with 
me?  was  it  not  your  own  free  choice? 
and  did  not  you  beg  me  to  take  you  ? 
If  you  are  tired  of  the  thing  already, 
and  want  to  go  back  to  Specia,  you 
had  better  jump  overboard,  and  be  off 
at  once,  and  if  that  won’t  please  you, 
1  must  tell  you  that  you  are  under  my 
orders,  and  if  one  of  you  dare  open 
your  mouths  again  on  the  subject,  I 
will  cut  your  throat  that  instant.” — ■ 
From  that  moment  he  had  no  further 
trouble  with  them,  and  they  obeyed 
every  order  implicitly. 

As  he  neared  the  Horse  Island,  he 
observed  the  five  cruizer9  to  leeward  of 
Spalmadore,  standing  across  towards 
the  main  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  a 
large  ship  on  the  opposite  tack,  in  the 
middle  of  the  passage.  The  ship  show- 
ed  a  light,  which  was  answered  by  the 
others,  each  of  whom  shewed  one.- — • 
Braced  his  yards  in,  and  kept  them 
pointed  as  near  as  the  wind  would  al¬ 
ow,  and  on  towards  the  Turks,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  seeing  him.  The  land  here 
being  very  high,  by  keeping  close  un¬ 
der  it,  he  passed  unperceived,  and  the 
breeze  freshening  up  again,  soon  car¬ 
ried  him  out  of  sight. 

To  leeward  of  Horse  Island  the  land 
runs  down  to  a  low  point,  off  which 
lies  a  shoal,  which  he  bordered  on  as 
close  as  the  lead  would  permit,  till 
having  rounded  it,  he  braced  sharp  up 
and  hauled  directly  across  for  the  town 
of  Scio.  About  mid  channel,  he 
saw  the  fleet  with  their  lights  up  for 
the  Bairam,  and  the  body  of  them  ra- 
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theT  on  his  weather  bow,  owing  to 
the  wind  having  drawn  more  to  the 
N.  VV.  oft'  the  island  of  Scio.  This 
was  unfortunate,  as  he  had  allowed 
for  hauling  his  wind  from  the  shoal 
point  sufficient  room  to  pass  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  the  whole,  from  whence  he 
could  bear  up,  and  choose  his  object. 
— Two  of  the  largest  ships,  however, 
being  the  leewardmost,  still  laid  with¬ 
in  his  reach.  The  weathernmost  of 
the  two,  the  Captain  Pacha,  hailed 
him  as  he  approached,  but  making  no 
reply,  he  continued  his  course,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after  laid  him  aboard 
athwart  his  bowsprit,  and  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  set  fire  to  the  train.  The  Hydriot 
unfortunately  kindled  too  soon,  and  in 
consequence  of  not  being  laid  aboard 
in  so  masterly  a  style,  broke  adrift 
again  without  succeeding  in  her  ob- 
ject.  No  sort  of  opposition  was  made, 
nor  were  there  many  people  apparently 
on  deck  ;  but  notwithstanding,  Ca- 
nario  feeling  anxious  to  escape,  hurried 
his  men  into  the  boat  ;  one  of  them, 
however,  a  fellow  full  of  humour, 
begged  to  stop  a  little,  something  hav¬ 
ing  just  occurred  to  him,  which  he 
said  he  wished  to  tell  them,  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  trumpet,  hailed  the  Turk, 
“There  is  a  fire  for  you,  put  it  out  if 
you  can.” — This  momentary  joke  add¬ 
ed  considerably  to  the  confidence  of 
his  crew,  and  cheered  them  up  amaz¬ 
ingly.  They  then  took  to  their  boats, 
and  pulled  before  the  wind  to  escape 
by  the  Southern  end  of  the  straits, 
where  meeting  no  impediment,  they 
arrived  by  daylight  oft'  Venetica,  and 
at  10  got  on  board  one  of  their  cruizers 
looking  out  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
island. — At  sunset  they  anchored  at 
I  psera. 

Second  Expedition  against  the 
Turks  off  Tknedos. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Tcnedos,  the  Greek  cruizers  having 
previously  quitted  the  coast  and  return¬ 
ed  to  their  respective  ports,  Canario 
sailed  from  I  psera  on  Friday  the  8th 
of  November,  at  sun-set,  with  two 
fire  vessels,  the  one  a  brig  called  the 
Alexander,  carrying  21  men,  including 
himself,  and  the  greater  part  of  whom 
had  served  under  him  in  the  former 
expedition  to  Scio;  the  other,  a  small 
coasting  Sacoleva,  as  a  better  decep¬ 
tion,  with  the  same  number  of  hands, 
commanded  by  Giorgio  Nicolas  Bras- 
tanoi ;  both  vessels  perfectly  equipped 


as  fire-ships.  Two  settees  accompa¬ 
nied  them  as  an  escort,  the  largest 
having  34  men  and  8  guns  ;  the  smal¬ 
lest  28  men  and  3  guns,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  them  on  board  on  the 
completion  of  their  enterprise.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  noon  of  Saturday,  the 
9th,  they  were  oft’ Cape  Sigri  in  Mity- 
lene, — light  airs  from  the  Southward, 
having  run  about  45  miles  since  the 
preceding  evening  at  sunset. 

Half  way  between  Sigri  and  Cape 
Baba,  at  sunset,  steering  for  the  latter, 
wind  freshening  gradually,  took  the 
Sacoleva  in  tow.  At  10  p.  m.  oft' 
Baba,  sent  away  the  two  settees  to 
rendezvous  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tenedos, 
within  sight  of  the  anchorage;  there 
to  wait,j  and  in  the  event  of  success  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  immedi¬ 
ately  that  they  observed  the  fire  break 
out,  to  the  edge  of  the  shoal  of  Lem¬ 
nos,  where  Canario  intended  to  pull, 
under  the  idea  of  escaping  pursuit,  if 
chased  by  the  Turkish  frigates,  by  get¬ 
ting  into  shallow  water.  If  no  fire 
was  perceived,  then  they  were  to  take 
it  for  granted  the  fleet  was  not  at  Te¬ 
nedos ;  in  which  case,  Canario  was  to 
run  on  through  the  roadstead  to  Imbro, 
where  the  settees  were  to  rejoin  him, 
and  from  thence  concert  further  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  fleet  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  Parted  company  with  the  set¬ 
tees,  and  hauled  close  in  under  the 
land,  keeping  it  as  close  aboard  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  prevent  being  seen  -by  the 
Turkish  look-out  ships.  Passed  a  cor¬ 
vette  standing  off  on  the  larboard  tack, 
who  paid  no  attention  to  him  :  sup¬ 
posed  her  to  be  French. 

At  11,  obliged  to  cast  off  the  tow, 
the  breeze  having  freshened  a  good 
deal.  Took  in  his  top-gallant  sails  for 
the  Sacoleva  to  keep  up  with  him  : 
going  between  six  and  seven  knots. 
About  midnight  saw  Tenedos,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  observed  three  Turk¬ 
ish  frigates  under  easy  sail  standing  oft' 
on  rhe  larboard  tack  :  passed  astern  of 
them  unperceived  by  lugging  the  shore 
close  on  board.  To  the  Northward  of 
Scorpiata  a  shoal  runs  08",  which 
obliged  him  to  keep  a  greater  offing; 
arid  as  he  drew  out  from  under  the 
land,  the  frigates  tacked,  and  one  of 
them  set  her  foresail  as  if  to  chase 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  lights  of  the  flag  ship,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distin¬ 
guished  three  line  of  battle  ships  laying 
towards  the  main  with  their  heads  to 
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the  Westward,  and  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  beam,  owing  to  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  setting  to  windward  through  the 
roadstead  out  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
frigates  and  small  craft  were  lying  more 
in-shore  near  the  Troad,  relying  on 
the  look-out  squadron  for  protection. 
The  Sacoleva  being  still  astern,  and 

fierceiving  that  the  ship  with  the 
ights  up  (which  he  took  to  be  the 
flag)  laid  to  leeward  of  the  nearest  line 
of  battle  ship,  and  that  to  get  at  her  he 
must  pass  within  hail  of  the  latter,  he 
decided  on  giving  the  preference  of 
the  nearest  ship,  as  the  least  difficult, 
to  the  Sacoleva,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  accuse  him  of  acting  un¬ 
fairly,  and  that  by  not  lighting  his  own 
vessel  first,  the  Sacoleva  might  have  a 
better  chance  of  succeeding;  besides 
which,  he  observed,  that  the  first  in 
command  was  his  object.  Fortunately 
the  first  ship  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
though  he  heard  their  voices  as  he 
lassed.  He  immediately  after  was 
tailed  by  the  second,  who  on  receiving 
no  answer  from  him,  fired  two  shot  at 
him,  one  of  wdiich  went  through  the 
head  of  his  mainsail,  and  a  third  shot 
was  fired  from  the  other  ship  at  the 
Sacoleva.  To  prevent  the  chance  of 
their  thus  cutting  away  his  haliards, 
&c.  he  had  every  thing  racked  aloft, 
and  in  this  manner,  with  full  way  on 
him,  and  a  fresh  breeze,  going  six  or 
seven  knots,  he  ran  his  vessel  on-board 
stem  on  to  the  larboard  bow  of  his 
antagonist  under  the  forechains,  his 
bowsprit  luckily  going  into  one  of  the 
)orts.  It  was  his  original  intention  to 
lave  steered  for  his  spritsail  yard,  but 
observing  her  lying  broadside  on,  he 
was  afraid  the  fire  would  be  too  much 
ahead,  and  theretore  steered  a  course 
for  her  foremast.  As  he  drew  near 
her,  he  perceived  a  great  number  of 
people  on  her  poop,  all  in  great  con¬ 
fusion,  crying  out,  “  She  is  a  fire-ship, 
a  pirate,  fire  away/’  &c.  A  good 
many  of  them  jumped  at  the  same 
time  into  a  small  boat  astern ;  but 
once  fairly  alongside,  no  effort  was 
made,  nor  even  a  musket  fired  at  him. 
As  he  drew  near  his  object,  he  sent 
is  men  into  the  boat  on  the  larboard 
side,  sitting  himself  on  the  larboard 
gunwhale,  from  whence  he  steered 
her  to  her  position,  and  when  tho¬ 
roughly  fast,  lighted  the  train  from  the 
boat,  and  hailed  the  Turk — “  We  are 
no  Austrians  [a  report  having  reached 
him  that  he  went  the  last  time  at  Scio 


under  Austrian  colours],  nor  pirates, 
but  true  Ispariots,  and  the  same  that 
burnt  your  Captain  Pacha  at  Scio.’’ 
The  fire  caught  fore  and  aft  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  the  breeze  being  very  fresh, 
it  communicated  almost  as  rapidly  with 
the  Turk.  The  same  instant  that  his 
vessel  kindled,  he  observed  them  im¬ 
properly  set  fire  to  the  Sacoleva,  which 
being  lighted  rather  too  soon,  as  at 
Scio  in  the  instance  of  the  Hydriot, 
the  vessel  did  not  get  a  thorough  hold, 
and  broke  adrift  without  accomplishing 
her  object.  This  was  just  what  he 
anticipated,  and  to  prevent  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  which  he  so  nobly  resigned 
his  own  claim  to  the  Sacoleva.  The 
instant  he  shoved  oft  in  his  boat  he 
observed  the  Turkish  frigate  steering 
directly  towards  him,  and  to  avoid  her 
steered  closer  in  to  the  town  ofTenedos, 
where  she  lost  sight  of  him  under  the 
land,  which  he  kept  close  on-board, 
pulling  head  to  wind,  and  when  clear 
of  the  South  point  of  the  island, 
tossed  his  mast  up  and  made  sail  for 
the  shoal  of  Lemnos,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  oars  and  a  good 
breeze,  they  arrived  by  eight  o’clock. 
When  abreast  the  point  E.  about 
half  an  hour  after  he  had  quitted  the 
fire-ship,  he  observed  the  line  of  battle 
ship  entirely  in  flames;  her  three 
masts,  as  he  said,  “  like  three  candles.'’ 
The  other  ships  of  the  fleet  were  firing 
guns,  and  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
falling  on-board  of  each  other,  some 
with  their  cables  cut,  others  with  their 
sails  loose,  &rc.  There  being  a  swell 
on  and  a  fresh  breeze,  much  mischief 
must  have  ensued.  The  light  of  the 
flames  enabled  him  clearly  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  different  objects.  It  was 
about  three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  the  10th  when  he  laid  his  brig 
alongside. 

Finding  the  two  settees  punctual  to 
their  rendezvous  off  Lemnos,  he  got 
on-board  at  eight  o’clock,  and  there 
being  no  signs  of  the  other  boat  with 
the  crew  of  the  Sacoleva,  he  sent  the 
settee  appointed  as  her  escort  to  look 
out  to  windward  ofTenedos,  while  he 
bore  up  tow-ards  the  N.  E.  end  of  the 
island,  in  case  the  boat  had  pulled 
through  the  roadstead,  and  had  come 
out  at  that  end.  In  about  an  hour 
after,  the  Sacoleva’s  settee  made  signal 
of  having  picked  up  the  boat,  upon 
which  they  both  made  sail  to  the 
Westward.  The  whole  of  this  enter- 
prize  was  so  ably  executed,  that  not 
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the  most  trifling  accident  occurred, 
and  every  man  returned  to  Ipsera 
without  a  hair  of  his  head  singed. 
Contrary  winds  detained  the  settees  at 
St.  Giorgio  di  Schiro  three  days,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  greatest 
joy  by  their  countrymen.  The  next 
evening  Brastanos  reached  Ipsera,  arid 
the  following  morning  Canario  re¬ 
turned  into  port,  under  a  salute  from 
every  gun  in  the  island.  On  landing 
he  was  met  by  a  procession,  and  with 
it  proceeded  to  Church,  where  public 
thanksgiving  was  offered  up  to  God 
for  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 

Canario  is  a  modest  plain  man,  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  drawn  out  before  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  could  be  elicited 
from  him.  He  is  the  master  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  vessel,  and  occasionally  acts  as 
pilot  to  foreign  vessels.  He  is  poor, 
but  contented.  He  has  a  wife  and 
two  young  children  ;  the  former  takes 
a  just  pride  in  her  husband’s  character, 
and  in  the  young  Costantino  they 
fondly  predict  a  noble  defender  of  their 
country.  When  requested  to  sit  for 
his  portrait,  he  smiled,  saying  they  must 
make  the  picture  very  ugly  to  be  like 
him.  He  has  since  attempted  to  set  a 
Turkish  ship  on  fire  in  the  day  time, 
and  while  under  sail,  but  his  vessel 
falling  astern,  he  missed  his  aim,  and 
was  obliged  to  escape,  two  of  his  men 
being  killed,  and  himself  wounded  in 
the  hand. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  15. 

VERY  friend  of  science  and  the 
arts  must  have  observed  with 
great  pleasure,  that  under  the  most 
distinguished  patronage  a  monument 
has  been  unanimously  decreed  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  James  Watt,  an  event 
accelerated,  it  has  been  said,  if  not  oc¬ 
casioned,  by  the  following  passage  in 
the  last  volume  of  M.  Dupin’s  Travels 
in  Great  Britain. 

“  To  a  citizen  of  Glasgow  belongs  the 
glory  of  having  given  to  industry  one  of  the 
greatest  impulses  known  in  the  history  of 
the  arts.  To  the  improvements  invented  by 
the  celebrated  Watt  it  is  owing  that  the 
steam-engine  is  become  an  universal  moving 

!>ower.  No  invention  ever  before  compre¬ 
hended  within  so  small  a  compass,  and  at  a 
fourth  of  the  ordinary  expense,  a  power  so 
great,  so  constant,  so  regular.  In  Watt 
we  behold  one  of  the  lenej actors  of  his 
country;  yet  when  I  earnestly  inquire  what 
brilliant  testimony  he  has  received  of  na¬ 
tional  gratitude,  my  question  remains  un- 
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answered.  It  appears  that  neither  King, 
nor  Minister,  nor  Parliament,  have  yet  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  owe  any  thing  to  the  life 
and  memory  of  one  to  whom  the  Antients 
would  have  erected  statues  and  altars.  The 
ashes  of  the  player  Garrick  repose  under  the 
sacred  vaults  of  Westminster,  while  the 
ashes  of  Watt  moulder  in  the  obscure  nook 
of  some  obscure  cemetery.” 

In  the  eulogy  of  Watt  I  most  heartily 
concur;  and  if  by  these  remarks  King, 
Ministers,  Parliament,  and  the  Public, 
have  been  stimulated  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  but  I  beg 
to  observe,  that  the  facts  set  forth  in 
M.  Dupin’s  contrast  are  not  correctly 
stated,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  most  un¬ 
happily  selected.  The  ashes  of  Watt 
rest,  not  in  an  obscure  nook,  but  near 
Birmingham,  the  seat  of  his  triumphs, 
and  in  ground  equally  sacred  with  the 
cemetery  at  Westminster. 

To  Garrick  no  public  honours  were 
decreed  :  his  funeral  was  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  family,  his  monument  at 
that  of  an  individual ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  from  his  pen,  wdiich  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  zealous  advocate 
for  public  gratitude  to  the  benefactors 
of  their  country,  should  have  protected 
him  from  an  invidious  comparison. 

“  Shall  the  Hero  laurels  gain 

For  ravag’d  fields  and  thousands  slain  ? 

And  shall  his  brows  no  laurels  bind 

Who  charms  to  virtue  human  kind  ?” 

He  erected  at  his  own  expense  a 
statue  to  Shakspeare*,  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  public.  But  I  had  for¬ 
got — M.  Dupin,  with  the  intolerance 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  was  no  doubt 
surprised  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  had  not  denied  to  “the 
player  repose  under  the  sacred  vaults 
of  the  Abbey.’’ 

Allow  me  to  make  an  observation 
respecting  cenotaphs.  When  we  visit 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  celebrated 
men,  and  reflect  that  “  Here  in  dust 
the  mighty  lie,’’  not  only  is  our  vene¬ 
ration,  but  a  useful  moral  feeling  ex¬ 
cited. 

- “  We  are  taught, 

Whate’er  our  strength  of  body,  force  of 
thought, 

In  Nature’s  happiest  mould  however  cast, 
To  this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last!” 

But  a  cenotaph,  an  empty  monti- 


*  M.  Dupin  is  too  well  versed  in  the 
English  language  to  object  to  the  honours 
that  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
Immortal  Bard. 

ment. 
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ment,  may  with  nearly  equal  interest, 
and  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  be 
placed  in  the  high  road,  as  being  more 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public. 

With  respect  to  James  Watt,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  did  not,  in 
his  life-time,  “  receive  (in  spite  of  the 
modesty  of  his  nature)  the  patronage 
and  consideration  due  to  his  great  ta¬ 
lents.”  We  may,  however,  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  hope,  that  the  liberality  of  future 
times  will  be  more  just  to  those  whom 
the  voice  of  the  public  has  pronounced 
to  have  deserved  well  of  their  country; 
and  that  the  Philosopher,  the  Hero, 
the  Statesman,  the  Poet,  the  Artist, 
those  who  lengthen,  and  those  who 
gladden  life,  may  be  honoured  wTith 
public  testimonies  of  approbation  be¬ 
fore  they  are  alike  indifferent  to  praise 
or  censure 

The  satisfaction  of  those  who  be¬ 
stow,  and  of  him  who  receives,  can 
only  be  complete,  when  it  is  said, 

“  Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores.” 

Yours,  &c.  PuBLICOLA. 

Mr.  Urban,  Louth ,  July  5. 
SEND  you  a  copy  of  a  Letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Berkshire*,  to  my 
grandfather  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.f  of 
Langton,  co.  Lincoln.  Possibly  you 
may  cleem  it  worthy  of  preservation  in 
your  valuable  Miscellany. 

Yours,  &C.  R.  UVEDALE. 


“  Dear  Bennet, 

“  As  my  last  was  a  letter  of  condo¬ 
lence,  in  this  it  is  more  proper  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  succeeding  to  an 
estate  which  I  am  persuaded  you  know 
how  to  enjoy. 

Though  the  loss  of  an  old  friend 
could  be  no  surprise  to  me,  when  I 
consider  he  was  advanced  so  far  beyond 
the  stated  age  of  man  ;  yet  so  great  was 
his  humanity,  I  could  not  help  griev¬ 
ing  for  him,  at  the  very  same  time  I 
reflected  upon  the  following  thought 
in  a  very  old  tragedy  I  met  with  acci¬ 
dentally —  it  is  really  very  well  ex¬ 
pressed  : 


*  Henry  Bowes  Howard,  who  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  1706*, 
and  to  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk  in  1745. 
He  died  in  1757. 

+  He  died  in  176.9.  Some  account  of 
him  may  be  seen  in  Boswell’s  Life  of  John¬ 
son,  vol.  i.  p.  458,  6’th  edit.  He  was  father 
of  13.  l^angton,  Esq.  LL.D.  the  friend  of 
Johnson. 


Church  Service  at  Canterbury.  [July, 
- “  To  die, 

Why  ’tis  man’s  nature — not  his  punishment ; 
With  this  condition,  we  all  enter  life 
To  put  it  off  again — ’tis  but  a  garment, 

And  cannot  last  for  ever — both  its  fashion 
And  its  stuff  will  soon  wear  out.” 

Now  you  are  become  master  of  your¬ 
self  and  your  time,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  at  Charleton  J,  vvhicfi 
from  your  own  encouragement  I  have 
had  some  reason  to  expect  long  since. 

Hunting  is  at  this  time  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  as  that  is  agreeable  to  you, 
it  will  be  most  so  to  me,  to  see  you 
here  while  the  season  lasts. 

I  am,  dear  Bennet, 

yours  most  sincerely, 

Berkshire. ’’ 
Charleton ,  Jan.  2,  1727- 

Mr.  Urban,  July  8. 

UR1NG  a  late  visit  of  some  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  I  was  present  at  one  of  its 
Churches  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
reminded  of  the  “  Admonitory  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,” 
noticed  in  your  Magazine,  part  i.  p.  445. 
The  circumstance  which  brought  it  to 
my  recollection,  and  struck  me  as  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  very 
serious  attention  from  the  Church¬ 
wardens  of  the  parish,  as  affecting  the 
order  and  solemnity  which  should  al¬ 
ways  accompany  public  worship,  was 
the  confusion  that  took  place  in  the 
Church  from  almost  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  to  the  ending  of  it.  This 
was  occasioned,  as  I  was  afterwards  in¬ 
formed,  by  an  alteration  in  the  usual 
hour  of  service,  namely,  from  half-past 
two,  till  a  quarter  before  twro,  which 
takes  place  every  4th  or  5th  week,  aud 
is  owing  to  the  incumbent  of  the  living 
being  under  the  necessity  of  perform¬ 
ing  a  duty  at  the  Cathedral,  which  in¬ 
terferes  with  his  own  parochial  duties. 

'The  writer  of  the  Letter  above  alluded 
to  (which  I  have  not  at  present  by  me) 
gives  it,  1  think,  as  his  opinion,  in 
which  I  fully  concur,  that  no  Clergy¬ 
man  should  be  eligible  to  a  situation 
that  shall  clash  with  the  duties  of  his 
own  parish,  and  that  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  Besides  such  indecency  and  irre¬ 
verence  in  the  house  of  God,  a  pretext 
is  furnished  to  numbers,  who  stand  in 
little  need  of  one,  for  absenting  them¬ 
selves  from  Church.  A.B. 


t  In  Wiltshire,  Lord  Berkshire’s  chief 

scat. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  June  20. 

SEND  you  a  representation  of  the 
magnificent  Porch  on  the  North 
side  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  ( See  the 
Frontispiece  to  the  present  Volume). 
It  was  built  by  Bishop  Booth  early  in 
thesixteenth  century.  It  rises  above  the 
aile,  and  has  the  front  and  side  arches 
open  for  admission  into  the  Cathedral. 
Each  outer  angle  has  an  hexagonal 
turret,  in  which  are  staircases  to  the 
room  over  the  porch.  The  window 
and  spandrils  formed  by  the  pediment 
are  highly  decorated  ;  as  also  of  the 
door  beneath  ;  those  at  the  sides  are 
less  enriched.  M. 

- 

Mr.  Urban,  June .28. 

otwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  a 
great  misapprehension  prevails  on  the 
origin  and  amount  of  Church  property, 
in  consequence  of  the  representations 
of  prejudiced  persons.  It  is  constantly 
alleged,  and  very  generally  believed, 
that  her  revenues  are  enormous,  and 
that  her  Clergy  are  overpaid  ;  charges 
and  opinions  which  are  untrue  and 
erroneous,  and  which  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  will- sufficiently  refute. 

Ascending  to  the  early  institution  of 
Christianity  in  our  Island,  we  find  that 
the  Romish  Associate  Missionaries 
sought  on  their  arrival  the  protection 
of  the  Heptarchal  kings,  and  that 
wherever  they  obtained  this  sanction, 
they  immediately  formed  a  settlement. 
A  mandate  from  the  Pope  soon  erected 
it  into  a  diocese,  and  raised  the  Prior 
to  the  Episcopal  order.  They  possess¬ 
ed.  but  one  Church,  which  became 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  precincts  of 
which  the  Monks  lived  together  as  a 
collegiate  body,  and  from  whence  they 
issued  out  to  evangelize  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country.  At  this  period  the 
infant  establishment  was  supported  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  humble  con¬ 
verts;  and  of  what  was  thus  collected 
one  fonrth  was  set  apart  for  the  Bishop, 
one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy, 
another  for  the  poor*  and  another  to 
defray  the  expences  of  Divine  service. 
The  conversion  of  one  powerful  Thane 
after  another,  led  to  the  foundation  of 
Churches  on  their  different  domains, 
and  the  retention  of  a  resident  Priest¬ 
hood. 

Agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  succeeding  Barons 
endowed  the  edifices  which  their  fore- 

G»nt.  Mao.  July,  1824. 


fathers  had  erected  with  the  tenth  of 
their  income,  and  different  Acts  of 
Parliament  confirmed  what  had  been 
thus  freely  granted  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
first  dioceses,  in  extent,  bore  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  petty  sovereignty  ; 
that  the  manorial  limits  became  the 
first  boundaries  of  the  parish  ;  and  that 
the  tithe  was  the  surplus  of  the  baro¬ 
nial  revenue. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
Ecclesiastical  patronage  seems  for  the 
most  part  to  have  continued  in  the 
hands  of  these  noble  families.  The 
few  livings  in  the  gift  of  Monasteries, 
the  Universities,  and  other  public 
bodies,  were  either  theirs  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  been  founded  by 
them,  or  were  attached  to  them  by  the 
bequest  of  private  patrons.  Those  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  and  Bi¬ 
shops,  were  in  like  manner  by  right  of 
endowment,  or  were  gradually  acquired 
through  lapse  or  forfeiture  of  nomina¬ 
tion.  Circumstances  attending  the 
Reformation  operated  a  change  most 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  tithes  of  those  livings 
attached  to  the  religious  houses  were, 
by  a  rapacious  monarch,  at  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  these  establishments,  alienated 
and  conferred  on  his  favourites.  A 
stipendiary  was  appointed  under  the 
title  of  Vicar  ;  be  received  the  minor 
dues,  while  the  lay  Rector  enjoyed  the 
tithe. 

According  to  a  late  survey*,  out  of 
10,693  Benefices  in  England  and 
Wales,  5,5  L6  are  Vicarages,  and  5,177 
are  Rectories.  The  total  revenues  of 
these  two  descriptions  of  livings  are 
something  less  than  three  millions  and 
a  half,  while  the  amount  of  impro¬ 
priated  tithes  is  rather  more  than  a 
million  and  three  quarters.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  more  than  half  the  liv¬ 
ings  underwent  this  spoliation,  and 
that  lay  Rectors,  persons  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  priesthood  or  its  duties, 
receive  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  sum 
divided  among  the  parochial  Clergy. 
From  the  same  estimate  we  learn  that 
the  average  value  of  an  English  bene¬ 
fice,  is  302/.  and  of  a  living  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  27 ol. 

If,  then,  such  was  the  origin  of 
Church  property,  if  a  third  of  it  has 


*  See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  58-  Ar¬ 
ticle— Ecclesiastical  Revenues. 
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been  thus  sequestrated, — and  if  the 
average  stipend  is  so  low,  it  is  erro¬ 
neous  to  suppose  that  the  beneficed 
Clergy,  as  a  body,  are  overpaid,  or 
that  the  burden  of  maintaining  them 
falls  on  the  community.  And  suppos¬ 
ing  it  did,  it  could  not  then  be  said 
to  fall  upon  one  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  more  than  upon  another.  Estates 
and  farms  are  continually  changing 
hands,  and  we  know  that  in  all  pur¬ 
chases  and  leaseholds  the  amount  of 
tithes,  a3  well  as  of  taxes,  is  taken  into 
the  account. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  deprivation 
which  the  English  Clergy  have  sus¬ 
tained,  It  has  been  satisfactorily 
roved,  that  a  great  proportion  even  of 
ncumbents  labour  gratuitously .  Al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  the  Benefices  are 
in  the  nomination  of  private  persons, 
and  these  are  usually  disposed  of  as  a 
species  of  reversionary  property.  The 
annual  value  of  the  living,  the  probable 
period  of  possession,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  are  all  exactly  calculated,  and 
made  to  correspond  with  the  interest 
of  the  purchase  money.  So  that  what 
these  ministers  receive  in  the  form  of 
tithes,  is  not  the  proper  emolument  of 
their  office;  it  is  but  the  interest  of 
their  private  property  laid  out  in  a  life 
annuity.  It  is  the  same  thing  if  some 
father  buys  it  for  his  son,  or  if  some 
individual  should  purchase  it  for  him¬ 
self  through  a  friend  ;  in  both  cases 
the  living  is  bought  with  the  property 
which  is,  or  will  be  his  own.  Trans¬ 
actions  of  this  nature  are  become  so 
general  and  notorious,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  what  con¬ 
tains  among  its  advertisements,  “  a 
next  presentation  to  be  disposed  of,  by 
public  sale,  or  private  contract.”  In¬ 
deed,  so  much  business  is  now  done 
in  this  way,  that  the  new  employment 
of  Clerical  Agent  is  created,  and  these 
men  are  usually  as  dextrous  in  setting 
forth  all  that  renders  the  bargain  de¬ 
sirable,  ‘f  aged  incumbent,  excellent 
glebe,  and  sporting  country,’’  as  any 
auctioneer.  All  admit  that  the  Curates 
in  general  are  not  sufficiently  remu¬ 
nerated,  and  that  without  a  private 
fortune  they  could  not  support  a  re¬ 
spectable  appearance  as  single  men, 
much  less  bring  up  a  family;  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  case  of  the  above 
Incumbents  is  even  harder  than  that 
of  the  Curates;  the  latter  does  receive 
1)0/.  or  70/.  per  annum  for  his  services, 
but  the  former  absolutely  nothing. 


When  this  system  of  sequestration 
and  sale  has  been  of  such  long  stand¬ 
ing,  and  passed  through  so  many 
hands,  it  is  as  hopeless  to  expect  that 
the  holder  of  presentations  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  patronage  freely,  as  that 
the  present  lay  Rector  should  abandon 
his  claim  to  the  tithes.  Both  may  be 
sensible  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
what  belongs  to  another ;  but  as  they 
have  not  acquired  it  by  fraud,  so  they 
presume  they  may  turn  it  to  their 
own  account  without  impeachment  of 
their  honesty.  Certainly  we  could  not 
expect  that  the  tithe  impropriators 
should  be  dispossessed  without  com¬ 
pensation,  though  in  the  case  of  IJeri - 
1 '.ants  it  might  not  seem  altogether  out 
of  place  if  the  children  would,  as  some 
have  nobly  done  *,  restore  a  part  of  the 
pelf  so  ill-gotten  by  their  ancestors. 

If  men  of  character,  who  love  the 
welfare  of  their  Church,  reflected, 
they  would  refrain  from  speculations 
which  are  illegal  in  their  nature,  and 
mischievous  in  the  effect.  But  in  re¬ 
gard  to  family  preferment  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of,  a  case  of  greater  dishonesty 
can  hardly  be  produced.  If  a  guardian 
runs  away  with  the  property  of  the 
helpless  orphan,  every  bosom  rises  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  baseness  of  the  theft, 
but  no  one  attaches  the  same  infamy 
to  the  conduct  of  private  patrons,  who, 
in  making  this  “  gain  of  godliness ,” 
are  ten  thousand  times  more  criminal. 
In  the  one  case  a  child  is  destituted, 
but  in  the  other  the  spiritual  interests 
of  thousands  are  left  to  sutler.  For 
who  does  not  perceive  that  as  far  as 
this  species  of  patronage  is  concerned, 
we  enjoy  a  learned  and  pious  Clergy 
only  as  family  interest  and  personal 
piety  happen  to  be  united  in  the  same 
individuals  ?  For  the  free  appoint¬ 
ment  of  worthy  men,  the  noble  ances¬ 
tor  left  provision,  but  his  degenerate 
successors,  in  selling  the  living,  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  the 
robbery,  nor  stagger  at  sacrilege  of  the 
blackest  description.  Meritorious  men 
may  in  vain  look  up  to  such  persons 
for  preferment,  for  what  they  care;  tr.e 
indolent  or  the  profligate  may  take 
place  of  the  diligent  and  the  pious; 
the  enquiry  is  not  which  is  the  most 


*  Mention  might  here  be  made  of  the 
liberality  of  - - Forster,  Esq.  the  lay  Rec¬ 

tor  of  Lewisham  in  Kent,  who  has  recently 
built  and  endowed  a  Chapel  of  Ease  at  South- 
end,  a  hamlet  adjoining  the  abeve  parish. 

deserving 
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deserving  candidate,  but  which  is  the 
highest  bidder.  An  advowson  may 
indeed  be  fairly  sold  with  the  estate 
attached  to  it,  but  the  purchaser  be¬ 
comes  thereby  possessed  of  the  same 
sacred  trust  which  the  direct  descend¬ 
ant  inherited,  and  is  bound  by  every 
moral  feeling  to  administer  it  aright. 

But  if  the  conduct  of  the  vender  is 
thus  inexcusable,  the  transaction  must 
be  questionable  in  regard  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  Clergyman.  It  is  allowed 
that  his  intention  is  generally  honour¬ 
able  and  disinterested.  He  ministers 
at  an  altar  of  whose  offerings  he  docs 
not  partake ;  and  preaches  a  Gospel 
whereof  he  does  not  live.  Thus  it  is, 
that  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  mo¬ 
tives  in  this  respect,  he  is  the  less 
scrupulous  of  committing  what  our 
Ecclesiastical  laws  term  Simony,  and 
of  subsequent  perjury  in  disavowing  it. 
If  the  oath  were  less  explicit  than  it  is, 
the  subterfuge  by  which  it  is  usually 
evaded,  vfo.  that  we  did  not  personally 
pay  our  money  for  the  living,  could 
not  preserve  our  integrity.  What  we 
commission,  or  permit  another  to  do 
for  us,  and  with  our  property,  we  do 
ourselves.  We  may  easily  elude  the 
letter  of  the  laws,  but  acting  with  this 
duplicity,  we  -cannot  escape  with  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God. 
Jf  there  were  no  real  harm  in  the 
purchase,  we  should  still  be  guilty  of 
swearing  falsely,  and  approach  the  altar 
of  God  noth  “  a  lie  in  our  right  hand.’’ 

But  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
Simony  is  forbidden  by  the  existing 
laws.  It  directly  excludes  deserving 
men  from  preferment,  deprives  others 
of  their  proper  maintenance,  and  tends 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  secularize 
the  spirit  of  the  Clergy.  It  weakens 
that  bond  of  sympathy  between  a  mi¬ 
nister  and  his  people,  arising  from  re¬ 
ciprocal  duties  cheerfully  performed  ; 
diligent  labours  on  the  one  hand,  re¬ 
warded  by  free-will  offerings  on  the 
other.  “  Those  who  are  taught  in  the 
word,  communicating  to  him  who 
teaches.' ”  But  when  a  minister  re¬ 
gards  hie  tithes  as  his  own  independent 
property,  he  cannot  receive  them  with 
the  same  grateful  feeling  which  he 
might  if  they  were  the  remuneration 
of  his  services.  He  is  now  the  more 
tempted  to  exact  his  tithes  to  the 
utmost  ;  and  from  the  moment  he 
shews  himself  rigorous,  or  keen,  his 
influence  is  impaired,  and  his  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  parish  destroyed.  Far¬ 


mers,  forgetting  that  tithes  are  but  a 
rent  charge,  commonly  pay  them 
grudgingly ,  and  as  of  necessity ,”  but 
Clergymen  do  not  always  remember 
that  the  boast  of  disinterestedness  best 
becomes  their  lowly  character  and  ex¬ 
alted  office.  These  disgraceful  litiga¬ 
tions  would  be  effectually  checked  by 
their  manifesting  more  of  St.  Paul’s 
readiness  “  to  take  wrong,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  defrauded,”  rather 
than  give  occasion  for  infidels  to 
blaspheme.  Certainly  they  fulfil  a 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  successors, 
in  requiring  their  legitimate  main¬ 
tenance  ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  how 
much  of  the  successful  issue  depends 
on  the  temper  which  they  manifest  in 
the  dispute.  Let  it  be  apparent  that 
the  Christian  Minister  “  seeks,  not  so 
much  theirs  but  them and  Far¬ 
mers,  shamed  into  liberality,  might 
not  be  so  ready  to  take  advantage. 
Happy  it  is  for  the  Church  of  England 
that  her  Clergy  in  general  do  discover 
much  of  this  laudable  spirit,  becoming 
the  Ambassadors  of  Him  {( whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/’ 

But  as  it  regards  Simony,  can  no¬ 
thing  be  done  to  put  down  this  bare¬ 
faced  system  of  venality  and  dishonesty, 
which  is  at  once  the  bane  and  reproach 
of  our  Church  ?  W  e  have  Laws,  why 
do  they  slumber?  If  a  township  ac¬ 
cused  of  accepting  a  bribe  is  disfran¬ 
chised,  and  the  briber  fined,  why  does 
not  a  heavier  sentence  await  these 
illegal  contractors,  seeing  that  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Church  is  worse  than 
in  the  Senate?  Why  is  not  the  Vender 
of  Livings  made  to  forfeit  his  right, 
and  the  Purchaser  his  bargain  ?  Why 
will  not  well-meaning  men  be  awake 
to  the  evil  they  promo:e,  and  entertain 
a  conscientious  horror  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  such  transactions?  If  there 
were  no  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  there 
could  be  no  thieves  ;  if  none  would 
purchase  livings,  none  could  be  sold. 
But  solongas  the  Laws  delay  to  punish, 
and  estimable  men  are  parties  in  these 
contracts,  others  of  less  character,  but 
with  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  evil, 
will  plead  their  example  in  violating 
the  rule  of  right.  The  evil  will  inde¬ 
finitely  extend  till  public  patronage 
becomes  as  corrupt  as  private — for  if 
the  people  countenance  individuals  in 
this  infamous  traffic,  Universities  and 
Corporations  will  soon  think  it  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  accept  of  a  premium  from  the 
candidate  for  preferment. 


It 
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It  is  therefore  to  be  hopecj,  that  all 
who  love  their  Church,  will  refraiu 
themselves  and  discourage  others  from 
dealings  which  injure  her  interests 
and  disgrace  her  name.  Such  is  the 
auri  sacra  fumes,"  that  from  the 
mean-spirited  and  covetous. natrons  we 
can  expect  no  reform;  but  from  those 
whose  object  in  entering  the  Church 
is  to  recommend  religion  by  their  life 
and  doctrine,  we  can  expect  a  serious 
attention  to  the  apostolic  maxim,  be 
not  partakers  of  other  men’s  sins;  keep 
thyself  pure.”  Patronus. 

- 4^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Putney,  July  1. 

IN  a  former  paper  inserted  in  your 
Work  of  interesting  and  valuable 
writings,  philological  and  scientific 
communications  by  eminent  men  of 
literature,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
close  and  intimate  analogy  and  affinity 
between  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  language, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  He¬ 
brew,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Celtic,  are 
decidedly  the  three  most  antient  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Hebrew,  probably,  ranks 
as  the -first  and  earliest:  and  there  is 
considerable  doubt,  on  the  score  of 
precedency,  between  the  two  others. 
The  Sanscrit  is  unquestionably  a  more 
complete  language,  in  point  of  gram¬ 
matical  formation  and  construction, 
titan  the  Celtic,  the  most  difficult  to 
pronounce  of  any  language,  antient  or 
modern,  as  many  of  the  vocables  con¬ 
stituting  it,  are  at  once,  in  sound  and 
accent, gutteral,  nasal,  and  labio-dental. 
No  person  born  out  of  the  country 
where  it  has  been  spoken,  has  ever  yet 
acquired  its  true  pronunciation,  though 
many  have  attempted  it,  with  the  be¬ 
nevolent  view  of  being  of  service  to, 
and  of  befriending  emigrants,  and  the 
poor  who  leave  tneir  native  country. 
The  Sanscrit,  on  the  contrary,  is  beau¬ 
tifully  harmonious;  and  has  all  the 
softness  of  the  Italian.  I  was  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  friendship  with  the  much  la¬ 
mented  and  distinguished  Oriental 
Scholar,  the  late  Sir  William  Jones: 
and  having  once  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  Sanscrit,  he  elegantly  and  forcibly 
gave  it  thus — “  It  possesses  all  the  per¬ 
fections,  without  any  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tions,  of  all  the  languages  with  which  I 
am  acquainted 

Various  origins  of  the  word  Sanscrit 
have  been, given,  but  certainly  none 
can  be  more  striking  than  that  derived 
from  the  Celtic.  In  this  original  lan¬ 
guage,  Screcugh  is  writing,  and  xShaugh 
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is  antient  Patting  together  this  ad¬ 
jective  and  substantive,  we  have  u  com¬ 
pound  appellation,  asShaugh-Screeiigh , 
or  Sanscrit,  meaning  the  old  written 
language. 

The  Celtic  language  is  extremely 
simple  in  its  construction.  The  verb 
has  few,  or  no  inflections  ;  and  the 
pronoun  follows  the  person  of  the 
tense,  as  follows. — Screeigh-me,  Ego 
Soribo  ;  Screeigh-oou,  Tu  Seri  bis  ; 
Screeigh-Aigh,  llle  Scribit/;  Screeigh- 
Shighn,  Nos  Scribimus ;  Screeigh- 
Sghive,  Vos  Scribitis;  Screeigh-Aidth, 

J Hi  Scribunt.  The  compound  tenses 
are  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple 
auxiliaries  joined  to  tire  invariable  verb. 
The  substantive  generally  precedes  the 
adjective,  as  Dhinnuh-Moore,  a  great 
man  ;  and  hence  the  title  of  one  of 
our, peers,  Lord  Dinnevor.  Sometimes, 
euphonies  gratia,  theadjective  precedes; 
as  moore-err,  ail  Earl,  or  great  man. 
The  plural  number  is  formed  either  by 
an  altered  .pronunciation  of  the  singu¬ 
lar,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  final  syllable. 
The  comparative  and  superlative  are 
formed  by  a  qualifying  prefix.  The 
substantive  is  indeclinable;  and  has  its 
cases  formed  by  prepositions.  Super¬ 
latives  of  diminution  or  increase  ge¬ 
nerally  furnish  the  adverbs.  A  def- 
nite  article  is  used  ;  and  its  absence 
supposes  the  indefinite.  The  interjec¬ 
tions  and  conjunctions  resemble  those 
of  other  languages.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  peculiarities  of  .the  language  of 
Corner.  This  w'as  the  language  spoken 
in  Great  Britain  at  the  period  of  the 
llomau  Invasion.  At  present,  it  can 
be  distinctly  traced  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  In  Wales,  I  could  under¬ 
stand  the  inhabitants,  though  not  so 
well  as  in  Ireland,  when  1  was  sta¬ 
tioned  there. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  Mr.  Urban,  that 
so  very  antient  a  language  will  not  be 
lost,  as  it  must  ere  long,  unless  a  Celtic 
Professorship  be  established  at  each  qf 
the  Scottish  Universities.  As  it  is  not 
a  written  language,  there  can  be  no 
other  eligible,  or  possible  mode  of  pre¬ 
serving  a  knowledge  of  it :  and  in  a 
century  more  even  this  cannot  be  done ; 
as  probably  no  person  will  be  found 
qualified  to  fill  such  a  station.  It  is 
trusted,  that  our  liberal  men  in  power 
will  have  recourse  to  this  oqly  expe¬ 
dient  of  continuing  the  knowledge  of 
a  language  from  w  inch  so  many  others 
are  derived.  The  expense,  compared 
with  the  benefit,  would  be  as  nothing. 

When 
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When  I  was  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  1  found  that  the  Hebrew 
language  was  regularly  taught  there : 
and  1  have  lately  understood  with 
much  surprise,  that  at  our  English 
Universities,  lectures  only,  on  this  lan¬ 
guage,  are  given.  After  leaving  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Clergymen  of  our  Church 
acquire  their  knowledge  of  a  language, 
to  them  the  most  important  of  any— 
in  the  best  manner  they  can  by  pri¬ 
vate  instruction.  Foreigners  are  as¬ 
tonished  at  finding  such  an  obvious 
want,  amounting  to  a  positive  defect, 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  otherwise 
so  renowned  for  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  instruction  anil  knowledge. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Macdonald. 


Mr.  Urbatst,  July  2. 

1TAKE  a  sensible  delight  in  travel¬ 
ling  into  different  counties  near 
the  time  of  harvest,  and  surveying  the 
•face  of  the  country,  adorned  with  a 
sort  of  gaiety  and  smile,  and  overspread 
•with  waving  crops  of  varied  com¬ 
plexion  and  appearance.  As  I  am  a 
follower  of  nature,  1  take  greater  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  silent  contemplation  of  these 
objects,  than  in  the  noise,  flutter,  and 
artificial  glare  of  great  towns  and  cities, 
and  can  safely  say,  that  I  am  never  less 
alone  than  when  I  am  thus  engaged 
without  company.  My  entertainment 
becomes  quite  an  act  of  religion,  and  I 
discern  with  admiration  and  gratitude, 
the  Creative  Power,  exerting  itself  in 
every  blade  of  grass,  and  multiplication 
of  grain,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

1  see  the  effect  of  the  curse  on  the 
ground,  which,  without  labour,  brings 
forth  nothing  that  is  useful;  and  of 
the  blessing  too,  conveyed  in  that  voice, 
be  fruitful  and  multiply ,  and  Jill  the 
earth ,  and  subdue  it.  As  a  lover  of 
my  country,  I  consider  these  things  as 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  its  strength 
and  riches;  and  when  I  read  of  our 
exports  to  all  other  countries,  I  call  to 
mind  the  fertility  of  that  island  which 
fed  the  Romans,  and  enabled  them  to 
be  masters  of  the  world,  and  begin  to 
think  I  live  in  the  granary  of  Europe. 
1  compare  the  present  state  of  this  spot 
with  other  places,  and  with  itself,  when 
uncultivated  by  the  arts  of  civilization 
and  commerce,  and  over-run  with 
bushes,  bogs,  ignorance,  and  super¬ 
stition  ;  and,  like  the  patriot  of  old, 
who  rejoiced  that  he  was  born  a  man, 
a  Greek  and  an  Athenian ,  bless  myself 
that  i  am  a  native  of  Britain ,  in  its 


full  age  of  freedom,  plenty,  religion, 
and  literature. 

I  am  so  full  of  this  subject,  from  a 
late  ramble,  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
throw  together,  in  the  form  of  -an  Es¬ 
say,  a  few  loose  thoughts  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Agriculture,  which,  for  anti¬ 
quity,  has  no  rival.  It  began  with 
our  world,  and  was  the  employment  of 
its  first  inhabitant,  who  was  to  get  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow : 

When  Adam,  dug  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

The  second  parent  of  our  species  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  renovation  of  it,  with 
an  act  of  husbandry  and  planting.  His 
descendants,  the  greatest  princes,  and 
the  wisest  states,  have  ever  made  these 
the  objects  of  their  inquiries,  studies, 
and  injunctions:  they  practised  it 
themselves,  and  made  it  a  principal 
point  of  their  politics  to  reward  the  im¬ 
provement  and  punish  the  neglect  of 
them.  Mago,  a  noble  Carthaginian , 
wrote  28  volumes  on  the  subject ;  and 
Athens  idolized  those  who  instructed 
them  in  the  methods  of  cultivating  the 
ground  ;  and  the  Eleusinian,  the  great¬ 
est  of  their  mysteries,  were  a  piece  of 
grateful  devotion  to  the  person  who  in¬ 
troduced  tillage  and  corn  into  their 
country:  and  Socrates,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  discernment  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  declared,  that  he  was  much  de¬ 
ceived,  if  there  could  be  found  out,  for 
an  ingenious  man,  a  more  pleasing  or 
more  useful  employment. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Agriculture  has 
been  the  point  of  attention,  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  amusement  of  the  world,  in 
every  age  and  part  of  it,  since  it  forces 
itself  upon  us,  on  account  of  its  neces¬ 
sity,  in  consequence  of  the  Divine  ap¬ 
pointment.  Other  arts  and  employ¬ 
ments  may  serve  for  the  embellishments 
of  human  life,  but  this  is  requisite  for 
the  support  of  it.  The  justice  of  the 
offended  Creator  was  seen  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  labour  pronounced  on  his  sin¬ 
ful  creatures;  and  his  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  shone  out  in  the  perpetual  execu¬ 
tion  of  it,  by  so  constituting  the  earth, 
that,  without  such  labour,  the  bulk 
of  mankind  should  not  continue  their 
existence,  or  enjoy  the  conveniencies 
of  it.  This  was  not  then  the  passionate 
curse,  but  the  skill  of  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  unattainable  by  human  le¬ 
gislators,  to  make  his  laws  execute 
themselves;  and  even  the  few  who 
plead  an  exemption  from  this  general 
law  of  their  nature,  feel  thfc  consent 
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quences  of  their  mistake,  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  true  and  equable  pleasure  for 
false  and  imaginary,  by  the  decay  of 
strength  and  spirits;  impairing  their 
fortunes,  and  beggaring  their  poste¬ 
rity;  and,  after  all,  by  submitting  to 
the  greater  disgust  and  fatigue  of  idle¬ 
ness. 

For  the  all-wise  and  benevolent  Ar¬ 
chitect  has  so  constituted  the  frame  of 
things,  that  duty  and  interest  go  hand 
in  hand  ;  labour  and  pleasure  succeed 
each  other  like  day  and  night;  and 
what  He  has  made  ncccssanj ,  He  has 
mad o. delightful.  As  hunger,  thirst,  and 
weariness,  are  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  eating,  drinking, and  rest,  which 
are  the  removal  of  them,  are  accompa¬ 
nied  with  their  proper  gratifications  ; 
and  as  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was 
to  be  the  laborious  employment  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  so  more  satis¬ 
faction  and  amusement  were  to  attend 
it,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
way  of  life.  The  labours  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  accompanied  with  that  vigour 
and  flow  of  spirits,  which  alone  make 
life  a  blessing  to  the  possessor;  and 
the  products  of  it  are  what  our  consti¬ 
tutions  are  formed  to  like  best ;  what 
is  most  agreeable  to  our  taste,  delightful 
to  our  eyes,  and  feasts  our  imagination. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  field  enjoys  a 
happiness,  which  his  indolent  landlord 
is  too  often  a  stranger  to  ;  his  meals  are 
more  grateful,  his  life  more  innocent, 
and  his  sleep  less  disturbed.  Men 
may  imprison  themselves  in  large  in¬ 
closures  of  brick  or  stone;  may  hurry 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  one 
amusement  to  another ;  but  happiness 
seems  to  have  fixed  her  seat  in  rural 
scenes.  Hither,  people  of  business 
and  whim  come  as  often  as  they  can, 
and  when  they  are  unable,  import  as 
many  of  them  as  they  can  into  their 
own  dwellings;  for  Nature  will  be  lis¬ 
tened  to,  or  punish  us  for  our  want  of 
attention  to  her  gifts;  expel  las,  furca 
licet ,  usque  recurrct.  Hither,  also, 
fancy  strolls  to  gather  up  the  most 
agreeable  images  of  things  :  the  assem¬ 
bly,  the  Splendidly-lighted  room,  the 
equipage,  the  dress,  tlo  not  please  the 
mind  of  man,  in  any  degree  equal  to 
the  verdant  lawn,  the  waving  field,  the 
gliding  stream,  the  enamelled  meadow, 
the  fragant  grove,  the  melodious  birds, 
the  sportive  cattle,  the  open  sky,  and 
starry  heavens:  and  the  ladies  must 
excuse  my  want  of  taste  or  manners, 
in  thinking,  that  the  neat,  tucked-up. 
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nimble  lass,  is  a  more  pleasing  figure 
than  a  Duchess,  in  the  most  gaudy  and 
expensive  dress  ;  and  that  an  industri¬ 
ous  house-wife,  who  has  made  ten 
thousand  cheeses,  and  brought  up  half 
a  score  of  lusty  children,  is  more  amia¬ 
ble  in  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  reason, 
than  the  finest  lady  w  ho  has  made  two 
millions  of  insipid  and  unmeaning  vi¬ 
sits,  and  propagated  clut-chat  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 

The  labours  of  the  country-life  will  - 
rise  in  our  esteem,  if,  besides  their 
agreeableness  to  our  nature  and  frame, 
we  consider  them  as  the  fruitful  source 
of  all  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
being  and  well-being  of  mankind. 
Trade  and  commerce,  which  are  es¬ 
teemed  the  two  great  fountains  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  cannot  have  a  place,  but 
on  the  foundation  of  this  original  and 
natural  employment.  Trade  and  com¬ 
merce  are  nothing  else  but  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  exchange  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth.  The  flax  must  grow  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  worked  up  into  cloth  ; 
the  trees  must  flourish  on  which  the 
natural  spinster  wdth  his  thread  is  fed, 
before  the  loom  can  display  its  art ; 
and  the  herbage  must  nourish  the 
flocks  whose  wool  is  to  cover  and 
warm  us.  The  true  riches  of  every 
state  is,  not  the  extent  of  its  domain, 
but  the  due  cultivation  of  it ;  and  to 
suppose  gold  and  silver  to  be  such,  ar¬ 
gues  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  A  nation  may  be  the 
sole  proprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  silver 
in  Peru  and  Mexico ,  and  yet,  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  cultivate  its  lands,  and  the 
trade  arising  therefrom,  acquire  only 
the  hare  advantage  of  being  the  carriers 
of  Europe,  and  depend  upon  others 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  old 
farmer  in  the  fable  w’ell  understood 
this,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  told  his 
sons  of  a  treasure  hid  somewhere  in  his 
grounds,  which  would,  sooner  or  later, 
turn  up  under  the  plough,  if  they 
would  bp  indefatigable  in  employing 
it.  The  hope  of  this  imaginary  booty 
led  to  such  a  culture  of  the  land,  as 
made  them  find  above  ground  the  trea¬ 
sure  which  they  vainly  sought  for  be¬ 
neath  it.  The  whole  wealth  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  world  consisted  in  the 
produce  of  the  ground,  and  the  pas¬ 
turage  of  cattle  upon  it ;  and  in  token 
of  this,  the  first  money  that  was  coined, 
bore  the  impression  of  these  real  bless¬ 
ings  of  life.  Isaac’s  blessing  and  en¬ 
dow*  men  t 
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dowment  of  his  son,  was  the  dew  of 
heaven ,  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine.  Job  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,  for 
his  substance  was  7000  sheep,  3000  ca¬ 
mels,  and  500  yoke  of  oxen,  and  500 
she-asses,  and  a  very  great  household. 
Pharoah  no  sooner  got  possession  of  all 
the  corn,  than  he  became  master  of 
the  money  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  properties  and  persons 
of  all  his  subjects. — The  best  way  to 
discern  the  true  nature  of  all  imaginary 
wealth,  such  as  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  is  to  try  if  one  can  eat 
or  drink  them,  or  make  convenient 
cloathing  of  them.  A  Phrygian  Prince, 
who  was  so  rich  that  he  was  able  to 
maintain  the  many  millions  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Xerxes  into  Greece,  but  under 
such  a  deplorable  misapprehension  of 
the  true  wealth  as  to  wear  out  his 
subjects  in  digging  for  these  rich  mi¬ 
nerals,  to  the  neglect  of  husbandry 
and  the  desolation  of  his  provinces,  on 
his  return  from  the  army,  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  wife  with  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  dainties  of  every  sort,  made  to 
the  life  out  of  solid  gold  and  silver, 
which  could  neither  allay  his  hunger, 
nor  quench  his  thirst.  It  is  said,  that 
he  had  sense  enough  to  recover  from 
his  mistake,  and  applied  himself  from 
that  time  to  the  true  interest  of  his 
country. 

Agriculture  not  only  furnishes  wealth 
to  a  nation,  but  hands  also,  able  and 
willing  to  defend  it;  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  nursery  for  good  soldiers  in 
the  world.  Other  arts  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  life,  a  few  only  excepted, 
naturally  tend  to  debase  the  courage 
and  impair  the  strength  of  those  who 
follow  them ;  but  the  labours  of  the 
country  brace  the  nerves,  give  health 
to  the  complexion,  strength  to  the  si¬ 
news,  vigour  to  the  constitution,  inure 
to  weather  and  fatigue,  and  keep  the 
vital  spark  glowing,  by  continual  exer¬ 
cise.  Such  men  propagate  a  numerous 
and  hardy  race,  who  people  the  state, 
enrich  it  with  their  labours,  and  de¬ 
fend  it  with  their  strength.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  their  business  trains  them  to  as¬ 
siduity  and  watchfulness ;  inspires  them 
with  an  eagerness  to  maintain  what 
they  have  made  their  property  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  Egypt  was  the 
most  fruitful  and  best  cultivated  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  and,  in  consequence, 
its  military  atchievements  make  the 
first  figure  in  history.  The  most  heroic 


generals  and  dictators  among  the  Ho¬ 
mans  were  fetched  from  the  plough  : 
they  learned  first  to  subdue  the  stub¬ 
born  earth,  and  that  made  their  swords 
fall  so  heavy  on  the  necks  of  their 
enemies. 

A  country-life,  which  thus  qualifies 
men  for  necessary  defence,  naturally 
introduces  a  disposition  averse  to  civil 
discord  and  offensive  war.  The  occa¬ 
sion  having  ceased,  their  swords  easily 
become  plough- shares,  and  their  spears 
pr uning-hooks.  They  have  gained  a 
property  in  the  state,  and  therefore 
wish  its  safety;  and  are  no  enemies  to 
government,  while  they  enjoy  protec¬ 
tion  and  security  from  it.  They  have 
learned  the  method  of  acquiring  legal 
possessions,  and  are  therefore  not  prone 
to  rapine  and  invasion.  They  have 
something  to  lose,  and  of  course  avoid 
the  danger  and  mischiefs  of  quarrel  and 
disturbance.  On  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  little  uncultivated  states 
of  Afric  (and  it  appears  to  be  the  same 
in  all  other  similar  places)  are  conti¬ 
nually  fighting  and  squabbling:  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  the 
sweets  of  possessions  increased  by  ho¬ 
nest  labour,  they  acquire  a  ferocity  of 
manners,  like  the  wild  beasts  they  pur¬ 
sue;  they  invade,  plunder,  butcher,  and 
enslave  one  another;  are  injurious, 
because  they  are  idle;  fearless,  because 
poor;  uneasy  for  want  of  necessaries, 
and  therefore  rapacious  and  cruel. 

It  may  be  thought  declamation  to 
suggest,  that  Agriculture  is  perhaps  the 
parent  of  all  those  sciences,  arts,  and 
employments,  which  have  since  car¬ 
ried  their  heads  so  far  above  her.  The 
methods  of  numbering  and  measuring; 
mathematics,  and  that  branch  of  them, 
geometry,  are  said  to  owe  their  origin 
to  Egypt,  where  it  was  necessary,  by 
their  means,  to  preserve  the  bounda- 
daries  of  their  lands,  annually  over¬ 
flowed  by  the  Nile,  which  threw  down 
and  obliterated  all  distinctions  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Attention  to  the  respective  sea¬ 
sons  of  husbandry,  produced  that  ob¬ 
servation  and  skill  in  the  adjustment  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
constitute  the  science  of  Astronomy. 
The  first  iron  used  was,  most  likely, 
hammered  for  the  use  of  the  fields  ;  and 
the  first  music,  perhaps,  sounded  at 
rural  festivities.  Mechanics  and  navi¬ 
gation  took  their  rise  from  the  various 
inventions  of  lifting,  conveying,  and 
transporting  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from 
place  to  place. 
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But  Agriculture  rises  still  higher  in 
our  estimation,  and  reads  continual 
lectures,  not  only  in  speculative,  but 
practical  philosophy;  it  leads  to  mora- 
and  every  social  virtuey  and  en¬ 
forces  a  due  regard  to  and  dependence 
on  the  Supreme  Being,  in  which  con¬ 
sists  the  essence  of  Religion.  Socrates 
sends  us  to  the  earth,  which  yields  re¬ 
turns  proportioned  to  the  labour  be¬ 
stowed  on  it and  this  is  a  lesson  on 
justice  to  the  faithful  bea9t,  which  is 
fed  by  the  ground,  and  helps  man  in 
his  task  of  manure  and  cultivation  ; 
him  he  teaches  gratitude;  and  to  the 
mutual  good  offices  in  the  various  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  year,  that  men  may 
be  instructed  in  the  use  which  they  may 
render  to  society,  when  we  confide  in 
and  assist  each  other.  A  greater  than 
Socrates  has  directed  us  to  the  ant,  to 
acquire  diligence  and  wisdom;  and  a 
greater  still,  commissions  the  ox,  who 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his 
master’s  crib,  to  lead  us  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  that  Being,  who  feeds  and 
governs  us.  The  influence  of  uncer¬ 
tain  seasons,  the  genial  shower,  the 
parching  draught,  the  ratling  hail,  the 
pestilential  vapour,  the  reviving  dew, 
the  blasting  lightning,  the  canker- 
worm,  and  the  caterpillar,  conspire  to 
raise  a  reverential  awe  of  Him,  who 
kills  with  the  breath  of  his  displeasure , 
an  acknowledgment,  trust  and  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Proprietor  of  all  things; 
who  crowneth  the  year  with  his  good¬ 
ness, ,  and  whose  clouds  drop  fatness ; 
who  poureth  down  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain  in  its  season  ;  who  (accord¬ 
ing  to  that  most  exalted  image  in  the 
noble  simplicity  of  the  words  of  sacred 
poetry)  openeth  his  handy  and  flleth 
all  things  living  with  plentcousness. 

An  Agriculturist. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  3> 

BEING  lately  at  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  I  was  induced  to  examine 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (called 
also  the  High  Church)  at  that  place, 
lit  is  a  stately  and  well-proportioned 
structure,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
styl«  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century;  has  a 
nave,  transept,  and  chancel,  doorways 
at  the  West  front,  and  at  the  North 
and  South  ends  of  the  transept :  the 
windows  very  neat,  with  ramified 
tracery,  like  the  West  one  at  York, 
but  less  elaborate ;  the  clerestorial  ones 
small;  the  buttresses  plain,  terminating 


in  niches  at  top;  the  walls  finished  bv 
a  plain  parapet,  except  the  East  end, 
which  has  an  open  battlement.  En¬ 
tering  through  a  porch  by  the  South 
door  of  the  transept,  on  the  right,  is  a 
niche  canopied;  on  a  plain  altar  or 
base,  a  recumbent  female  figure  in  the 
costume  of  the  15th  century,  head  un¬ 
covered,  resting  on  cussions  tassel  led, 
the  hands  folded  over  the  breast,  round 
the  waist  a  girdle  of  rose  work;  this 
figure  was  accidentally  discovered  last 
summer,  when  repairing  the  Church, 
the  niche  having  been  walled  up  and 
hid  from  view  at  some  remote  period; 
for  what  purpose  does  not  appear. 
The  nave  is  pewed  and  fitted  up  for 
worship,  the  pillars  are  plain,  massy, 
and  well-proportioned.  Those*  of  the 
choir  are  remarkably  slender  and  lofty; 
the  groined  vaulting  neat,  but  sadly 
defaced,  by  having  the  compartments 
filled  with  paintings  in  imitation  of 
Italian  panels;  around  this  part  of  the 
Church  (which  is  never  used  unless 
when  the  communion  is  administered) 
are  the  ancient  carved  stalls  in  good 
preservation.  The  eastern  window  of 
the  North  aile  has  the  following  shields 
in  stained  glass  :  five  fusels  in  fess,  and 
a  lion  rampant,  quarterly,  Percy  : — 
England  and  France,  quarterly  and, 
three  ducal  coronets  in  pale: — these 
are  the  only  remains  of  stained  glass  in 
the  Church,  the  greater  part  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  civil  War.  A 
niche  in  the  South  wall,  near  the 
Vestry  door,  has  two  recumbent  bronze 
effigies  (lately  repaired)  of  a  Merchant 
and  his  lady,  dressed  in  the  Elizabe¬ 
than  style  ;  also  many  flat  monu¬ 
mental  slabs  of  the  l6'th  and  17th 
centuries,  in  memory  of  merchants 
belonging  to  the  place,  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  effigies  inlet  into  the  stone, 
some  with  brasses  of  the  same  age. 
A  seat  on  the  left  of  the  Vestry  door, 
has  a  rude  carving  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  ;  also  some  ancient  carved 
screen-work,  separating  the.  choir  from 
the  transept ;  over  the  altar  a  painting 
of  the  Last  Supper. 

A  fine  tower  rises  from  the  middle 
of  the  Church  to  the  height  of  147 
feet ;  it  has  two  tiers  or  stories  of  win¬ 
dows-  above  the  roof  of  the  transept, 
the  heads  of  the  lower  story  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with  flat  pointed  arches,  while 
those  of  the  upper  one  are  equilateral, 
the  heads  of  both  filled  with  tracery; 
this  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  a  no¬ 
tion  has  been  entertained  by  some  an¬ 
tiquaries. 
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tiquaries,  that  the  flat  pointed  arch 
was  not  introduced  till  a  Inter  period 
than  the  aera  of  the  erection  of  this 
Church  (1320),  and  not  until  the 
high-pointed  arch  had  fallen  intodisuse. 
The  angles  of  the  tower,  and  the 
space  betwixt  the  windows,  are  adorn? 
ed  with  flat  buttresses,  and  the  whole 
finished  by  an  embattled  parapet  and 
eight  pinnacles.  j*****# 

Mr.  Urban,  July  10. 

HE  ready  admission  which  your 
pages  have  always  afforded  to 
every  subject  connected  with  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Architecture,  as  well  as  the 
General  Topography  of  the  Kingdom, 
induces  me  to  accompany  the  annexed 
view  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Yeovil, 
co.  Somerset,  with  a  few  brief  parti¬ 
culars  illustrative  of  its  present  condi¬ 
tion,  trusting  that  the  correctness  of 
its  external  delineation  may  be  allowed 
in  some  degree  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiency  of  my  description. 

The  Church  of  Yeovil  (see  Plate  I.) 
is  a  substantial  and  handsome  fabric  of 
that  order,  which  is  usually  denomi¬ 
nated  the  lighter  Gothic,  and  partakes 
of  those  features  generally  characteristic 
of  the  larger  sacred  edifices  erected 
within  this  county  by  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth,  in  gratitude  for  the  zeal  evinced 
by  its  inhabitants,  in  support  of  the 
fortunes  of  his  family  during  the  civil 
contests  of  the  preceding  reigns. 

The  Tower  is  a  plain  structure, 
ninety  feet  in  height,  surmounted  with 
a  stone  balustrade,  and  contains  a 
clock  with  eight  large  bells,  the  tone 
of  which  is  considered  to  be  inferior 
to  none  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  nave,  a  large  chancel. 
North  and  South  ailes,  and  transept; 
the  whole  length  of  the  building  is 
146  feet,  its  breadth  50  feet,  and  the 
length  of  the  transept  80  feet.  From 
the  size  and  form,  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  windows,  an  uniform  air  of 
lightness  pervades  the  interior,  which 
has  been  in  no  degree  impaired  by  the 
recent  erection  of  four  spacious  gal¬ 
leries  in  a  style  corresponding  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Church,  and 
affording  a  great  accession  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  a  very  increasing  popula¬ 
tion.  The  altar-piece,  which  is  highly 
decorated,  and  equally  in  unison  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  building,  is  (to 
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quote  the  words  of  the  Historian  of 
Somerset)  “  very  handsome,  being 
formed  into  a  rich  portico,  supported 
on  each  side  by  four  handsome  fluted 
pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  a 
rich  entablature.  This  poitico  is  di¬ 
vided  into  square  compartments,  with 
cherubs  and  roses  gilt,  and  decorated 
with  a  transparent  glory  encircled  with 
clouds.” 

Under  the  floor  of  the  altar  is  a 
perfect  crypt,  formerly  used  as  a  vestry, 
but  now  rarely  noticed,  the  door-way 
leading  to  which  is  of  the  Gothic 
order,  and  more  ornamented  than  any 
other  belonging  to  the  Church. 

On  the  South  side  of  the  Commu¬ 
nion-table  is  a  piscina,  and  within  its 
rails,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  two  well- 
proporiioned  Gothic  niches,  which 
have  recently  been  opened  to  view  by 
the  removal  of  a  cupboard-door,  origi¬ 
nally  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
utility  rather  than  of  ornament. 

The  Monuments  in  this  Church 
are  not  numerous,  nor  particularly 
worthy  of  notice:  amongst  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  two  in  the  North  transept 
(which  is  enclosed  as  a  pew,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  Wyndham  Harbin,  Esq.  of 
Newton  House,  within  this  parish) 
erected  to  the  memory  of  different 
members  of  that  ancient  and  respect¬ 
able  family.  One  of  them,  which  is 
of  grey  and  white  marble,  is  described 
at  length  by  Collinson  ;  and  of  the 
other,  it  may  suffice  in  this  brief  me¬ 
moir  to  say,  that  it  is  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Wyndham  Harbin,  esq.  who 
died  Feb. 26,  1740;  and  his  son  Swayne 
Harbin  (ob.  Feb.  8,  1781)  ;  also  of 
Barbara  Harbin  the  widow  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  who  died  June  18,  180Q,  set.  80; 
with  two  of  their  sons,  William  (ob. 
Oct.  22,  1823,  set.  6l),  and  Robert, 
who  died  March  12,  1808,  set.  48. 

Over  the  Door-way  leading  to  the 
present  Vestry-room,  is  a  mural  monu¬ 
ment  of  white  marble,  to  the  Rev.  John 
Phillips,  formerly  Vicar  of  this  town, 
the  inscription  on  which  is  given  in 
Collinson’s  History;  adjoining  to  which 
is  a  black  mural  tablet  for  Elizabeth 
Clarke  (ob.  1714). 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  latter  is 
a  mural  monument  thus  inscribed  : 

<(  This  monument  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Newman  of  Barwick,  in  the  year  1790,  to 
the  beloved  memory  of  John  Newman  and 
Mary  Newman,  his  father  and  mother, 
Mary  his  sister,  and  William  his  brother. 
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r]  bey  were  natives  of  this  town,  died,  and 
were  buried  here.” 

in  the  South  transept  is  a  marble 
monument,  hearing  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Down, 
and  other  members  of  his  family;  near 
to  which  is  another  mural  monument 
thus  inscribed : 

“  In  ft  vault  underneath  lies  buried  the 
body  of  Edward  Boucher,  onlv  son  of  Ed- 
ward  Boucher  and  Frances  his  wife,  lie 
died  the  13th  day  of  Nov.  1724,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age.  Also  Edward  Boucher, 
senior.  He  died  May  the  2d,  1725,  aged 
70  years.  Also,  Frances  Boucher,  wife  of 
the  above  said  Edward,  givers  of  the  can¬ 
dlestick*;  she  died  July  25,  1741,  aged  83.” 

On  the  top  of  this  monument  is 
placed  a  marble  bust,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  cherubims;  in  its  im¬ 
mediate.  neighbourhood  are  two  other 
memorials  of  the  same  family. 

Affixed  to  the  two  centre  pillars  of 
the  Church  are  tablets  to  the  memory 
of  Mary  Seward  (ob.  1775),  and  Am¬ 
brose  Seward  (ob.  1779),  “  lineally 
descended  from  Samuel  Seward,  D.D. 
Vicar  of  this  Church  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1648,”  and  also  of  Anne 
Seward  (ob.  1788).  The  other  is  a  re¬ 
cord  of  “  Edward  Burton  of  this  town, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  She  died  Aug. 
2,  1766,  aged  51.  He  died  Jan.  20, 
1777,  aged  54.” 

in  the  North  aisle  is  a  monumental 
inscription  for  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Parsons, 
“  14  years  Vicar  of  this  town,”  (oh. 
1798,  aet.  67,)  and  Jane  Parsons  his 
widow,  who  died  in  1822,  aged  82. 

Under  the  Western  Gallery,  within 
one  of  the  pews,  and  nearly  concealed 
from  public  observation,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  record  of  another  Vicar,  furnished 
by  him  in  his  own  life-time,  and  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  black  mural  tablet. 

“  Martinus  Strong,  A.  M.E.  W.P.  et 
Ilujus  Parochiae,  30ta  per  Aunos  Vicarius, 
H.  S.  E. 

Una  cum  Uxore  et  tribus  Filiis 
Implies  hos  Sepulchr.  vivus  posuit, 
Mortis  sinp  metu  memor  : 

Obi  it  1 2m,)  die  Nov*^  1  720,  setat.  suae  59mo. 
A  hi,  lector,  et  disce  Mori. 

Filius  etiam  4tus  et  Filia  H.S.S.” 


*  The  candlestick  is  a  handsome  brass 
candelabrum  of  two  branches,  surmounted 
with  a  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch  in  its 
mouth.  It  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in 
the  centre  of  the  Church,  and  is  thus  in¬ 
scribed  •  “  The  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Bou- 
eher,  Tobacconist,  17  24.  Bichard  Pen¬ 
nells  fecit.  Bristol. 


There  are  also  affixed  to  the  walls 
memorial*  of  the  families  of  Shorland, 
Wellington,  and  Shew,  and  many  are 
to  he  found  engraven  in  the  path¬ 
ways  within  the  Church. 

in  the  Church -yard  are  several 
tombs  of  the  principal  as  well  as  of 
other  inhabitants,  but,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  un inclosed,  and  a  general 
thoroughfare,  they  are  much  defaced 
and  dilapidated. 

Only  two  brasses  are  to  be  seen 
within  this  extensive  building,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  irregularity  with  which 
t he  pews  are  constructed  (their  tenure 
being  freehold,  and  the  property  of 
them  being  vested  in  individuals  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  their  local  resi¬ 
dence),  others  may  have  escaped  obser¬ 
vation,  from  being  concealed  under 
the  different  floors.  Both  of  these 
brasses  are  in  the  path  of  the  Chancel. 
One  representing  a  man  and  his  wife, 
in  plain  long  dresses,  with  hands  up¬ 
lifted  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  above 
their  heads  two  shields,  and  under 
their  feet  the  following  inscription  : 

“  Of  vor  cliarite  pray  for  the  soules  of 
Gvles  Penne,  Gentilman,  and  Isabell  his 

wyf,  which  Gyles  deeessed  the . day  of 

. in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  15  .. 

and  the  seid  Isabell  deeessed  the  12th  day 
of  December,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God, 
1519  ;  on  whose  soules  Jh’u  have  mercy. 
Amen.” 

And  a  copy  of  the  inscription  en¬ 
graved  on  the  other,  which  I  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  deciphering; 
but  it  is  faithfully  given,  and,  although 
the  lines  are  very  unequal  in  point  of 
composition,  they  deserve  perhaps  to 
be  rescued  from  total  oblivion. 

(i  Here  vnder  lieth  buried  the  body  of 
John  Lavor  the  elder,  who  dyed  the  5th  day 
of  the  moneth  called  Avgvst,  anno  D.M. 
1662.” 

“  All  vou  that  doe  bemoane  the  end 

J 

Of  this  just  man,  my  words  attend, 

This  law  on  him  was  then  impos’d. 

When  lie  was  first  in  body  clos’d. 

(From  uncontroll’d  and  kingly  minde) 

That  earth  to  earth  should  he  resign’d : 

Nor  wist  his  lott  above  ;  All  soe 
That  come  from  earth  to  earth  doe  goe. 

The  greatest,  best,  and  strongest  must 
Dissolve  at  length  to  shapeless  dost, 

And  even  here  the  common  fate 
Admitts  not  of  a  divors  rate. 

For  who  bv  proper  markes  can  say 
That’s  noble,  this  plelxdan  clay; 

Kv’n  Caesar’s  hones  have  nought  to  boast 
On  hones  dike  o’the  vulgar  lmast ; 
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Hence  staunch  your  tears,  aud  still  your  cry. 
Since  ’tis  enacted — all  must  dye. 

In  grav’d  bye  George  Genge.” 

The  Font,  which  is  hexagonal,  has 
nothing  to  boast  of  either  in  point  ot 
workmanship,  or  great  apparent  anti- 

quily- 

A  handsome  and  massive  brass 
Reading-desk,  which  stands  on  a  sub- 
stantial  pillar  of  the  same  material, 
supported  by  four  claws  terminating  in 
four  lions  couchant,  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nave  of  Lhe  Church. 
From  this,  it  is  apprehended,  the  lessons 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  be  read, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  desk  is  a  rude 
representation  (now  nearly  effaced)  of 
the  upper  half  of  a  priest  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  prayer,  on  a  large  label,  whereon 
are  two  barbarous  Latin  lines  in  old 
English  characters. 

The  Pulpit,  which  was  removed 
from  its  former  site  on  the  erection  of 
the  four  galleries,  to  which  I  have  be¬ 
fore  adverted,  is  now  placed  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Church;  it  is  in  no 
respect  remarkable.  These  galleries 
run  from  East  to  West,  and  are  inter¬ 
sected  nearly  mid-way,  in  order  that 
the  view  from  the  North  and  South 
transepts  may  not  be  impeded,  and 
that  the  general  outline  of  the  interior 
may  not  be  injured.  On  each  of  those 
more  immediately  adjoining  the  wes¬ 
tern  end  of  the  Church,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription: 

“  The  back-range  of  sittings  in  this  gal¬ 
lery  are  appropriated  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
poor  of  this  parish,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the 
time  being.  Ilenry  Penney,  George  Mayo, 
Churchwardens.  1818.” 

in  front  of  the  Galleries,  commenc¬ 
ing  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Church, 
is  this  inscription. 

“  The  whole  of  the  sittings  in  this  gal¬ 
lery  are  free  for  the  sole  use  of  the  poor  of 
this  parish,  and  have  been  obtained  partly 
hv  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Building  and  Enlargement  of  Churches 
and  Chapels,  and  partly  by  the  surplus  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  sale  of  the  pews  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  galleries  lately  erected.  George  Well- 
lington,  John  Edwards,  Churchwardens, 
1811?.” 

The  Society,  in  making  a  grant  of 
money  lor  any  purpose  of  this  sort,  re¬ 
quires  that  it  shall  inscribed ^  within 
the  building;  and  with  reference  to 
the  surplus,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
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(so  anxious  were  the  parishioners  to 
secure  accommodation  in  a  Church 
where  the  precepts  inculcated  by  the 
minister  arc  admirably  illustrated  by 
his  practice)  it  amounted  to  a  sum 
which  occasioned  them  to  seek  com¬ 
paratively  little  aid  from  the  Society. 

The  building,  which  appears  in  the 
view  annexed  to  the  western  end  of 
the  Tower,  is  a  Charity-school,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tomkins  is 
the  present  master,  under  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Feoffees.  In  a  deed, 
dated  12th  March,  1708,  it  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  :  “  All  that  late  Chapel  covered 
with  lead  situate  within  the  Church¬ 
yard  of  the  parish  Church  of  Yeovil.” 
To  hold  certain  Feoffees  therein  named, 
“  Upon  trust  to  and  for  the  only  pro¬ 
per  use  of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish 
of  Yeovil  aforesaid,  for  a  School-house 
to  educate  children,  or  such  other  cha¬ 
ritable  uses  as  to  t  he  said  parishioners 
should  seem  meet.”  The  living,  “with 
the  Chapel  of  Preston*  annexed,”  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  deanery  of  Marston. 
John  Philips,  Esq.  of  Montacute- 
house  is  the  Patron.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Philips  is  the  present  Vicar. 

Yours,  &rc.  Urbani  Amicus. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  lb. 

O  impart  information,  and  to  de¬ 
tect  errors  connected  with  lite¬ 
rary  subjects,  is  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  your  valuable  Miscellany,  and  I 
therefore  trust  the  following  commu¬ 
nication  will  be  acceptable. 

My  attention  has  accidentally  been 
directed  to  a  MS  poem  in  the  Har- 
leian  Collection  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  marked  No.  2393,  in t i tied  in 
the  Catalogue,  “  A  Poem,  historical, 
political,  and  moral,  imperfect  at  the 
end,  as  wanting  all  after  the  352d 
stanza.  Its  main  subject  is  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  reign  of  King  Edward  II. 
whose  ghost  is  introduced  as  relating 
his  actions  and  disasters.  It  is  written 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  in  several  places,  particularly  by 

*  Preston  is  distant  about  a  mile  from 
Yeovil.  The  Church  is  a  plain  structure, 
and  does  not  deserve  any  particular  notice. 
There  is  also  within  the  parish  of  Yeovil 
the  sinecure  of  Pitney,  which  is  in  alternate 
presentation  of  Wyndham  Harbin,  and 
George  Bragge  Prowse,  Esqvs.  The  Itev. 
John  Harbin  is  the  present  incumbent. 
Tradition  of  no  very  remote  date  points  out 
the  spot  on  which  its  Chapel  formerly  stood. 

these 
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these  stanzas,  Q,  £42,  and  305,  where 
she  is  named.'*  Then  follows  a  copy 
of  the  first  stanza.  2.  “  The  same 
poem  revised  and  corrected  by  many 
alterations,  additions,  and  omissions; 
being  now  fitted  up  for  the  perusal  of 
King  James  I.  as  may  appear  by  the 
stanzas  0,  259,  2fi0,  326,  &c. ;  and  in 
the  whole  consists  of  531  stanzas,  as 
does  another  copie  of  it  in  this  noble 
library  now  inscribed,  40  1).  8. 

The  author  at  the  end  calls  himself 
Infortunio,  and  perhaps  might  have 
been  Mr.  Edmund  Spenser,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  long  and  died  in 
very  low  circumstances.’’  The  first 
stanza  of  the  revised  copy  is  then 
given. 

The  name  of  Spenser,  and  the  great 
beauty  of  the  stanzas  quoted  in  the 
catalogue,  induced  me  to  examine  the 
poem  with  some  attention,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  impressed  me  with  so  high  an 
opinion  of  its  merit,  that  I  resolved  on 
transcribing  it  for  publication,  if  on 
inquiry  I  found  it  had  not  already 
been  printed  ;  but  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion  decided,  that  if  the  second  copy 
was  corrected  by  the  author,  it  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Spenser, 
who  is  generally  considered  to  have 
died  in  15Q8,  about  five  years  before 
James  ascended  the  throne. 

Previous,  however,  to  making  the 
necessary  application  for  permission  to 
copy  the  poem,  I  turned  to  the  other 
copy  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  now 
marked  No.  558,  and  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  A  book  in  4to.  written 
(for  the  most  part)  by  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Ralfe  Starkey;  being  a  large  poem; 
wherein  the  author  figures  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ghost  of  King  Edw.  II.  re¬ 
lating  the  transactions  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  life  and  reigne.  The  Poem  con¬ 
sists  of  581  stanzas,  and  the  style  is 
like  that  of  Mr.  Edmund  Spenser.’’ 

That  a  copy  should  be  in  the  hand 
of  Starkie,  did  not  surprise  me,  for  I 
was  aware  that  that  indefatigable  anti¬ 
quary  was  in  the  habit  of  transcribing 
any  thing  curious  which  fell  in  his 
way*;  nor  was  it  until  I  found  the 
following  article  in  Ritson's  valuable 
“  Bibliographia  Poetica,’’  that  the 
most  distant  idea  presented  itself  that 
Starkie  was  the  author. 

“  Starkey  (or  Starkie),  Ralph,  the  Che- 
•hire  antiquary,  under  the  name  of  Infor- 


*  Vide  numerous  article*  in  his  auto¬ 
graph  in  the  British  Museum. 


tunio,  wrote  a  poem  in  seven-line  stanzas, 
upon  the  misfortunes  of  Edward  II.  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
altered  and  fitted  up  for  the  perusal  of  her 
successor  :  both  copys  are  extant  in  the 
Harleian  Library  (No.  2393)  ;  the  first 
(imperfect)  beginning  ‘  Where  should  a 
wasted  spirit  spent  in  woe,'  the  other,  *  I 
sing  thy  sad  disasters,  fatal  King.’  He  was 
iiveing  in  1619.”  P.  352. 


Finding  the  poem  thus  positively  at¬ 
tributed  to  Starkie,  I  turned  of  course 
to  Mr.  Ormerod’s  admirable  History  of 
Cheshire,  where  it  appeared,  that  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Gower,  he  is  said 
to  have  written  the  Poem  in  question. 
An  immediate  reference  to  Gower’s 
“  Sketch  of  the  Materials  for  a  new 
History  of  Cheshire,’’  became  neces¬ 
sary,  and  under  his  account  of  Starkie 
he  thus  speaks  of  the  subject: 

“  Whether  you  remark  it,  however,  or 
not,  as  I  have  mentioned  our  Antiquary  in 
two  of  his  superior  characters,  permit  me  to 
speak  of  him  in  his  third:  and  to  give  you 
a  single  stanza  from  his  historical,  political, 
and  moral  poem,  addressed  to  his  mistress, 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  principal  subject  i* 
the  melancholy  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
whose  ghost  is  supposed  to  recount  his 
several  misfortunes  in  581  stanzas.  ‘  Why 
should  a  w'asted  spirit  spent  in  woe,’  &c.  I 
have  given  you  this  specimen  divested  of  its 
antiquated  spelling.  And  1  must  not  con¬ 
ceal  from  you,  for  the  honour  of  our  Anti¬ 
quary,  that  this  poem  has,  in  one  instance , 
been  attributed  to  the  great  Spenser.  It  is 
mentioned  with  a  perhaps ;  hut  it  is  most 
untruly  conjectural.  The  poem  is  in  Mr. 
Starkie’s  own  hand  writing  ;  it  has  never 
been  even  surmised  as  Spenser’s  by  the 
several  writers  of  his  life  ;  and  a  copy  of  it  is 
now  existing  with  a  variety  of  alterations 
and  additions,  to  move  the  compassion  of 
James  the  First.  The  author  styles  himself 
Infortunio ,  as  being  the  unfortunate  Ralph 
Starkie  that  in  1619  had  unhappily  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  this  jealous  Monarch,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  England  at  least  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Spenser, 
which  happened  about  1588.”  P.  35,  36. 


Dr.  Gower’s  ingenuity  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  prove  Starkie  was  justified 
in  using  the  expression  “  Infortunio,” 
from  the  persecution  of  James  the 
First,  cannot  fail,  Mr.  Urban,  to  amuse 
your  readers,  when  they  learn  that 
there  is  but  one  solitary  instance  on  re¬ 
cord  of  the  Government  having  ever  in¬ 
terfered  with  him,  and  that  the  instance 
alluded  to  cannot  possibly  be  construed 
into  a  proof  that  be  “  had  incurred  the 
displeasure”  of  James.  The  occasion 
in  question  was  an  order  of  the  Privy 

Council, 
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Council,  dated  10th  August,  1619,  for 
the  seizure  of  the  official  papers  late 
belonging  to  Secretary  Davison,  and 
then  in  the  possession  of  Starkie*; 
and  in  the  report  of  the  execution  of 
the  warrant,  it  is  stated  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  were  found,  and  that 
Starkie  asserted  he  received  them  from 
Mr.  W.  Dnncombe't*.  How  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  occurrence  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  important  and  cruel 
to  cause  a  man  ever  afterwards  to  write 
himself  “  Infortunio,”  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  ;  it  affords,  however, 
another  instance  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  zeal  will  lay  hold  of  any  fact  to 
support  a  favourite  opinion. 

Mr.  Ormerod  was  manifestly  misled 
by  Gower,  and  his  own  time  has  been 
much  more  advantageously  occupied 
than  in  the  investigation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  my  conclusion  (and  which 
was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  poetical  anti¬ 
quaries  of  the  day,  who  treated  my  in¬ 
quiries  with  an  urbanity  and  attention 
which  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge)  was, 
that  the  Poem  had  never  been  edited, 
and  that  it  possessed  ample  merit  to 
justify  its  publication.  Whilst  tran¬ 
scribing  it  for  that  purpose,  I  became 
fully  confirmed  in  my  belief  that 
Starkie  was  not  the  author,  from  some 
internal  evidence  in  the  copy  in  his 
manuscript,  and  I  consequently  was 
at  a  loss  to  whom  to  attribute  it.  Af¬ 
ter  copying  nearly  half  the  poem,  I 
was  referred  to  one  by  Sir  Francis  Hu¬ 
bert  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  it  was  the  identical  poem  which 
had  been  the  object  of  my  attention, 
and  of  thus  proving  that  tne  eminent 
writers  whom  I  have  cited  have  been 
in  complete  error  in  attributing  “  the 

*  Printed  in  the  History  of  Cheshire, 
▼oh  ii.  p.  103. 

p  Katherine  Duncombe,  Secretary  Da¬ 
vison’s  2d  daughter,  administered  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  effects ;  and  the  Mr.  W.  Duncombe, 
mentioned  by  Starkie,  was  probably  her 
husband,  which  accounts  for  the  papers  get¬ 
ting  into  Duncombe’s  possession.  Vide 
Nicolas’  “  Life  of  Davison,”  p.  212.  Can 
either  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  any  pedi¬ 
gree  of  Duncombe,  in  which  such  a  match 
is  cited?  Numerous  extensive  pedigrees  of 
the  Duncombe  family  have  been  looked  to 
without  success.  No  pedigree  of  Davison, 
it  is  believed,  is  extant,  nor  can  the  de¬ 
scendants  be  traced  of  either  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  four  sons,  Francis  the  Poet,  Chris¬ 
topher,  William,  and  Walter. 


Bays”  to  Starkie,  who  must  conse¬ 
quently  return  to  his  proper  situation 
in  the  estimation  of  his  admirers — 
that  of  a  zealous  copyist  and  industrious 
collector. 

To  this  account  I  beg  to  add  some 
particulars  about  the  Poem,  which  al¬ 
though  I  believe  tolerably  well  known, 
by  no  means  possesses  so  high  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  it  deserves. 

It  was  published  by  L.  Chapman, 
in  1629,  with  the  author’s  initials  of 
“  Sir  F.  H.  knight,”  and  was  dedicated 
to  his  brother  Richard  Hubert.  The 
dedication  is  signed  “  Fra.  Hubert,” 
and  from  it  we  learn  that  a  surrepti¬ 
tious  copy^;  having  been  previously 
printed,  he  had  been  induced  to  publish 
a  correct  one;  of  which  he  says, 

“  But  I  that  gave  it  light,  finding  the 
weakuess  thereof,  was  fully  resolved  to  keep® 
it  still  at  home  under  mine  owne  wing,  and 
not  to  let  it  see  the  sunne,  when  loe  (after 
twenty  yeares  conceelment)  when  I  thought 
the  unfortunate  babe  (like  to  its  father) 
even  dead  to  the  world,  I  saw  the  false  and 
uncomely  picture  of  my  poore  child  (taken 
by  a  most  unskilfull  hand)  offered  to  the' 
publicke  sight  and  censure  of  every  judi¬ 
cious  eye,  and  (though  that  could  not)  yet 
truly  I  did  blush  for  it  to  see  it  so  nakedly, 
so  unworthily,  so  mangled,  thrust  into  the 
world,  that  I  scarce  knew  it,  and  was  ashamed 
to  owne  it,”  &c. 

Of  the  period  when  it  was  first  writ¬ 
ten,  he  gives  us  this  information  : 

“  This  innocent  child,  not  of  my  body  but 
of  my  brain,  is  surely  of  full  age,  for  it  was 
conceived  and  born  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  but  grew  to  more  maturitie  in  King 
James’.” 

This  long  suppression  of  a  Poem, 
equal  in  merit  to  most  productions  of 
the  period,  written  in  ahold  independent 
manner,  and  containing  pointed  allu¬ 
sions,  which  could  not  fail  of  render¬ 
ing  it  extremely  popular,  I  attributed 
to  the  freedom  with  which  Kings  and 
favourites,  and  matters  of  state  were 
treated,  and  my  conjecture  was  proved 
to  have  been  just,  from  the  Stationer’s 
Addresse  of  Sir  Francis  Hubert’s  poem, 
“  Egypt’s  favorite,’’  published  in  1631, 
signed  with  the  initials  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  History  of  Edward  the 
Second.  In  that  address  Chapman 
states,  that  Sir  Francis  Hubert  was 

X  In  the  Bibliotheca  Anglo  Poetiea,  a 
copy  of  this  poem  is  mentioned  as  published 
in  1628  by  Roger  Michell,  which  was 
probably  the  surreptitious  edition ;  and  in 
the  same  work,  the  edition  of  1629  is  no¬ 
ticed,  but  in  both  places  the  author  is  erro¬ 
neously  called  Richard  Hubert. 
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then  dead,  and  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Historic  of  Edward  the  Second, 
which  poem  “  being  by  supreamcst 
authori tie  forbidden  to  be  printed ,  was 
fora  long  time  charily  kept  as  a  jewel 
in  his  secret  cabinet,  or  rather  (amongst 
divers  other  workes  of  his,  excellently 
well  composed)  as  a  chiefe  ornament 
of  his  ovvne  private  librarie,  till  at 
length  some  sacrilegious  hand  (pardon 
mee  if  I  so  tearme  it)  stole  this  wedge 
of  gold,  and  for  game,  without  allow¬ 
ance  of  authoritie,  or  knowledge  of  the 
author,  brought  it  to  the  presse,  but 
so  much  drosse  was  mixt  therewith, 
and  such  false  errors  escaped  the  cor¬ 
rection,  that  it  had  almost  quite  lost 
its  first  purity.  To  reinedie  this,  the 
author  was  induced  to  use  me  as  an 
instrument  to  print  the  same  as  it  was 
originally*  composed,  the  which, 
with  his  assistance,  I  effected  ;  but 
the  sale  thereof  was  so  hindered  by 
the  former  impression  of  the  false 
copie,  that  the  true  one  found  little  or 
no  successe.” 

The  printed  poem  contains  6fi4 
stanzas  besides  “  The  Author’s  noli 
peccare,’’  whilst  the  MS  copy  in 
Starkie’s  hand,  and  the  perfect  transcript 
in  Harl.  MSS.  23Q3,  consists  only  of 
581.  The  first  five  stanzas  are  printed 
in  italics,  and  form  a  sort  of  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  two  MS  copies  just 
mentioned  they  are  omitted,  though 
they  form  the  commencement  of  the 
imperfect  MS  copy.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  some  variation  between  the  first 
stinza  in  that  transcript,  and  that 
printed  in  the  edition  of  lt)2y.  The 
printed  copy  has  it, 

“  Rebellious  thoughts,  why  doe  you  tumult 
so  ?  [troubled  brest  ? 

And  strive  to  breakc  from  forth  my 
Is ’t  not  enough  that  I  my  selfe  doe  know 

The  moving  causes  of  mine  owne  unrest ; 
Js’t  not  enough  to  know  myselfe  distrest  ? 
Oh  no  :  surcharged  hearts  must  needs  com- 
plaine,  [paine.” 

Some  ease  it  is  (though  small)  to  tell  our 

and  that  in  the  manuscript, 

“  Whie  should  a  wasted  spirit  spent  in  woe 

Discloze  the  woundes  receyv’d  within  his 
brest, 

Is’t  not  ynongh  that  Fortune  proves  his  foe, 

*  Not  certainly  as  it  was  originally  com¬ 
posed,  for  numerous  variations  are  to  be  found 
between  it  and  the  first  copy  in  l lark  MSS. 
2393,  and  which  has  convincing  evidence  of 
being  in  the  author’s  autograph.  Chapman 
must  mean  as  written  by  the  author,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  surreptitious  copy. 


I  n  whose  sad  frownes  is  foullded  his  un-rest ; 
Is  t  not  ynowgh  to  knowe  himselfe  distrest ^ 
Oh  noe!  surcharged  harts  must  needs 
complain,  [payn.” 

Some  eaz  it  is,  though  small,  to  tell  our 


About  the  year  1720  this  poem  was 
re-printed. 

Of  Sir  Francis  Hubert  but  little 
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“  Egypt  s  Favourite,’’  it  appears  he 
was  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;  and  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion  I  may  possibly  trouble  you  with 
someaccountof  an  author,  who,  though 
of  little  estimation,  is  in  iny  humble 
judgment  entitled  to  a  very  conspicuous 
niche  in  the  temple  of  poetic  fame. 

Yours,  &c.  Clionas. 


Account  ok  the  Sandwich  Islands-!'. 
r-pHIS  important  group,  which  has 

J.  of  late  years  strongly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world,  consists 
of  eleven  islands  lying  between  18  and 
22  degrees  north  latitude,  and  150  and 
100  degrees  west  longitude.  They  are 
called  by  the  natives  Owhybee,  Mowee, 
K  a  n  a  i ,  M  o  ro  to  i ,  Ta  h  00  r o  w  a ,  VV  oa  1 1 00 , 
Atoohi,  Neeheeheow,  Oreehoua,  Mo- 
rotinne,  and  Tahoora.  The  last  two 
are  uninhabited.  The  population  of 
the  others  is  estimated  at  400,000  souls, 
of  which  number  Owhybee  alone  is 
supposed  to  contain  150,000,  being 
eighty-five  miles  in  length,  upwards  of 
seventy  broad,  and  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  in  circumference. 

The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  same  race  with  those  of  the 
islands  south  of  the  equator;  but  in 
their  persons,  language,  customs,  and 
manners,  approacli  nearer  to  the  New 
Zealanders,  than  to  their  less  distant 
neighbours  either  of  the  Friendly,  So¬ 
ciety,  or  Marquesas  Islands. 

The  women  are  subject  to  many  re¬ 
strictions.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
attend  the  morai  or  temple  on  taboo 
days,  nor  at  such  times  to  go  out  in  a 
canoe.  They  are  never  permitted  to 
cat  with  the  men  unless  when  at  sea, 
and  then  not  out  of  the  same  dish. 
Delicacies,  such  as  pork,  turtle,  shark, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas  or  plantains,  are 
also  forbidden.  Dog’s  flesh  and  fish 

*f  This  account  is  compiled  from  Shoberl’s 
Description  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  2 
vols.  ;  being  a  continuation  of  Ackermann’s 
“  World  in  Miniature.”  Of  this  interesting 
Work  we  have  before  ghen  our  warmest 
commendations. 
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used  to  be  the  only  kinds  of  food  which 
they  might  lawfully  eat ;  but  since  the 
introduction  into  the  islands  of  sheep 
and  goats,  which  are  not  tabooed,  the 
females  have  less  reason  to  complain  of 
their  diet.  Notwithstanding  the  rigour 
of  these  prohibitions,  the  w  omen  very 
seldom  scruple  to  infringe  them,  when 
it  can  be  done  in  secret.  They  fre¬ 
quently  swim  off  to  ships  at  flight  dur¬ 
ing  the  taboo,  and  indulge  their  appe¬ 
tites  with  the  forbidden  delicacies. 
Campbell  relates  that  he  once  saw  the 
queen  transgressing  in  this  particular, 
and  that  he  was  strictly  enjoined  to  se¬ 
crecy,  as  she  declared  it  was  as  much 
as  her  life  was  worth,  should  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  become  known.  The  ex¬ 
treme  severity  exercised  in  these  re¬ 
spects  is  confirmed  hv  the  statement  of 
Kotzebue,  who,  while  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Hanaroora,  saw  the  body  of 
a  young  female  which  was  found  float¬ 
ing  upon  the  water,  and  learned  that 
this  poor  creature,  having  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  entered  the  men’s  eating- 
house,  was  instantly  strangled,  and  her 
corpse  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Is¬ 
lands  are  composed  of  four  great  classes, 
exactly  corresponding  with  those  into 
which  the  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  are  divided.  The  land  belongs 
to  the  king,  under  whom  it  is  held  by 
the  crees ,  or  chiefs,  as  hereditary  but 
inalienable  fiefs.  Distinguished  chiefs 
are  placed  as  governors  over  different 
islands  and  territories,  but  the  king 
receives  tribute  from  the  whole  land. 
The  common  people  are  tire  dependants 
of  some  chief,  for  whom  they  culti¬ 
vate  the  ground  or  work  at  other  em¬ 
ployments,  and  by  whom  they  are 
supported  in  old  age.  They  are  not, 
however,  slaves,  or  attached  to  the 
soil,  but  at  liberty  to  change  masters 
whenever  they  think  proper. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  executive 
power  are  entrusted  to  the  priests.  It 
is  by  them  that  the  laws  are  enforced, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  king  collected. 
Superstition  is  the  most  powerful  en¬ 
gine  for  effecting  these  purposes,  ac¬ 
tual  punishments  being  rare.  During 
Campbell’s  residence  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  he  knew  but  one  instance  of 
capital  punishment,  which  was  inflict¬ 
ed  on  a  man  who  had  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  morai.  Having  drunk 
to  intoxication,  he  quitted  the  sacred 
edifice  during  taboo  time,  and  entered 
the  house  of  a  woman  ;  but  was  im¬ 


mediately  seized  and  carried  back  to 
the  morai,  where  his  eyes  were  put 
out.  Having  been  left  two  days  in 
this  state,  he  was  then  strangled,  ami 
his  body  exposed  before  the  principal 
idol. 

The  mode  of  detecting  robbery  or 
theft  affords  a  strong  instance  of  the 
power  of  superstition  over  their  minds. 
The  party  who  lias  sustained  the  loss 
repairs  to  a  priest,  to  whom  he  presents 
a  pig,  and  states  the  case.  The  priest 
rubs  together  two  pieces  of  green  wood 
till  a  kind  of  powder  resembling  snuff 
is  produced  by  the  friction.  This  pow¬ 
der  is  so  hot,  that,  on  being  placed  in 
dry  grass  and  blown  upon,  it  takes  fire; 
with  this  a  large  pile  of  'wood  is  kindled, 
and  allowed  to  burn  a  certain  time.  He 
then  takes  three  tootooee  nuts,  and 
having  broken  the  shells,  throws  one 
of  the  kernels  into  the  fire,  at  the 
same  time  saying  a  prayer;  and  while 
the  nut  is  crackling  in  the  fire,  he  re¬ 
peats  the  words:  “Kill  the  fellow  1” 
The  like  ceremonies  are  repeated  with 
each  of  the  nuts,  should  the  thief  fail 
to  appear  before  they  are  consumed. 
This,  however,  but  rarely  happens. 
The  culprit  generally  mokes  his  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  stolen  property,  which 
is  restored  to  the  owmer,  and  the  of¬ 
fence  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  four  pigs. 
He  is  then  dismissed  with  a  caution 
not  to  commit  the  same  crime  in  future 
upon  pain  of  a  more  severe  penalty. 
The  pigs  are  taken  to  the  morai,  where 
they  are  offered  as  sacrifices,  and  after¬ 
wards  consumed  by  the  priests. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  criminal  does  not  appear  during 
the  awful  ceremony,  his  fate  is  inevi¬ 
table  ;  no  gift  can  avert  the  effect  of 
the  prayer  or  appease  the  anger  of  the 
Etooah,  or  god.  The  circumstance  is 
reported  to  the  king,  and  proclamation 
made  t Via t  a  certain  person  has  been 
robbed,  and  that  the  guilty  persons 
have  been  prayed  to  death.  So  firm  is 
their  belief  in  the  power  of  these 
prayers,  that  the  culprit  pines  away, 
refuses  sustenance,  and  at  last  falls  a 
victim  to  his  own  credulity. 

Their  principal  god,  to  whom  they 
attribute  the  creation  of  the  world,  is 
called  Klouah ;  and  they  have  seven  or 
eight  subordinate  deities,  whose  images 
are  in  the  morai,  and  to  whom  ofler- 
ings  are  likewise  made. 

They  have  a  tradition  of  a  general 
deluge.  According  to  their  account, 
the  sea  once  overflowed  the  whole 
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earth  excepting  the  mountain  called 
Mouna  Kaa  in  Owhyhee,  and  swept 
away  all  the  inhabitants  but  one  pair, 
who  saved  themselves  on  that  moun¬ 
tain  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
present  race  of  mankind.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  we  Europeans  are 
the  descendants  of  Sandwich  Islanders ! 

Their  morais  or  places  of  worship 
consist  of  one  large  house  or  temple, 
with  some  smaller  ones  round  it,  con¬ 
taining  the  images  of  their  inferior 
gods.  The  tabooed  or  consecrated 
precincts  are  marked  by  four  square 
posts  placed  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
from  the  edifice.  Across  one  end  of 
the  inside  of  the  principal  house  there 
is  a  screen  or  curtain  of  white  cloth, 
behind  which  is  placed  the  image  of 
Etooah.  On  the  outside  are  ranged 
several  hideously  ugly  wooden  idols, 
the  mouths  of  which  are  stuck  full  of 
dog’s  teeth. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according 
to  Campbell,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
are  always  disposed  of  secretly,  and  he 
never  could  learn  where  they  were  in¬ 
terred.  The  queen,  he  tells  us,  preserved 
the  bones  of  her  father  carefully  wrapt 
up  in  a  piece  of  cloth.  When  she 
slept  in  her  own  house  they  were 
placed  by  her  side:  and  in  her  absence 
they  w'ere  laid  on  a  feather-bed  which 
she  had  received  from  the  captain  of 
a  ship,  and  which  was  used  for  that 
purpose  only.  When  Campbell  asked 
the  reason  of  this  custom,  she  replied: 

It  was  because  she  loved  her  father 
so  dearly.”  Mariner  also  saw  these 
bones,  and  on  enquiry  found  that  this 
was  not  a  custom  with  the  queen  only, 
but  a  common  practice  among  these 
Islanders. 

Their  instruments  of  war  are  spears, 
daggers,  clubs,  and  slings,  and  for  de¬ 
fensive  armour  they  wear  strong  mats 
which  are  not  easily  penetrated  by 
such  weapons  as  theirs.  The  daggers 
are  made  of  heavy,  black  wood,  re¬ 
sembling  ebony;  being  from  one  to 
two  feet  long,  with  a  string  passing 
through  the  handle  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  the  weapon  from  the  arm. 
Some  of  these  may  be  called  double 
daggers,  being  sharp  at  each  end,  and 
having  a  handle  in  the  middle  to  strike 
different  ways.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  all  these  weapons  will 
soon  be  superseded  by  the  use  of  fire¬ 
arms  :  for  so  early  as  the  year  1810 
king  Tammeamca  had  a  regular  guard 
of  about  fiftv  men  who  did  duly  about 
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bis  residence.  Tney  were  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets,  but  had  no  uni¬ 
form  :  their  cartridge-boxes,  made  by 
native  workmen,  were  of  wood,  round¬ 
ed  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  hide.  In  exercising,  rapidity 
and  not  precision  seemed  to  be  their 
chief  object. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  were  among 
the  discoveries  of  our  great  navigator, 
Captain  Cook,  who  named  them  after 
his  noble  patron,  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  who  then  presided  at  the  board 
of  Admiralty.  Ilere  too,  in  Owhyhee, 
his  useful  career  was  prematurely  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  manner  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  which  none  of  our 
readers  can,  we  presume,  be  unac¬ 
quainted.  It  is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  people  of  these  islands,  though 
they  actually  took  away  his  life,  have 
aid  and  still  continue  to  pay  the 
ighest honours  to  his  memory,  esteem¬ 
ing  him  as  one  sent  by  the  gods  to 
civilize  them,  and  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  the  most  important  bless¬ 
ings  they  enjoy.  They  have  still  in 
their  possession  the  greatest  part  of  his 
bones,  which  they  hold  sacred  :  they 
are  deposited  in  a  house  consecrated 
to  a  god,  and  are  annually  carried  in 
rocession  to  many  other  consecrated 
ouses,  where  the  priest  thanks  the 
gods  for  having  sent  to  them  so  great  a 
man. 

Such  at  least  is  the  account  given  to 
Mr.  Mariner  at  Woahoo  by  Harebottle, 
an  Englishman,  many  years  resident 
in  these  islands,  who  added  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  the  natives  delivered 
up  very  few  of  the  Captain’s  bones, 
but  substituted  those  of  some  of  his 
men  who  fell  on  that  melancholy  occa¬ 
sion.  From  natives  themselves  the 
same  voyager  learned,  that  they  had 
no  idea  that  Captain  Cook  could  be 
killed,  for  they  considered  him  as  a 
supernatural  being,  and  were  astonish¬ 
ed  when  they  saw  him  fall.  The 
man  who  struck  the  fatal  blow  was  a 
carpenter,  who,  living  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  country,  was  not  even 
acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  being,  whose  death  was 
deeply  deplored  by  the  king  and  prin¬ 
cipal  chiefs.  The  flesh  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  victim  was  shared  out  to  different 
gods  and  afterwards  burned,  and  the 
bones  were  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
related  above. 

The  narrative  of  Captain  Cook’s 
third  voyage  introduced  to  us  a  young 

chief. 
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chief,  whose  ambition,  seconded  by 
his  politic  encouragement  of  European 
■settlers,  had  raised  him  at  the  time  of 
Vancouver’s  visit  in  1794  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Owhyhee.  With  a  view 

fjrohably  to  confirm  and  consolidate 
)is  newly-acquired  authority  by  secur¬ 
ing  a  powerful  ally,  Tanuneamea,  in 
-an  assembly  of  his  principal  chiefs  on 
hoard  Vancouver’s  ship,  the  Discovery, 
made  a  formal  cession  of  the  island  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  interference 
should  take  place  in  the  religion,  go¬ 
vernment,  and  domestic  economy  of 
ihe  natives.  He  now  began  to  direct 
his  attention  towards  the  creation  of  a 
naval  force,  for  the  purpose  of  prose¬ 
cuting  his  plans  against  the  other 
islands,  which  were  at  this  time  go¬ 
verned  by  independent  chiefs.  He 
purchased  fire-arms  and  ships  of  the 
English  and  Americans,  built  smaller 
vessels  himself,  and  subdued  the  islands 
of  Mowee,  Morotoi,  and  Woahoo,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  afterwards  fixed 
his  residence.  The  chief  of  Atooee 
voluntarily  submitted,  and  in  short  the 
whole  groupe  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
was  reduced  under  his  authority. 

Tammeatnea  expired  in  the  island  of 
Owhyhee  in  March  181 9.  Aware  of 
the  approach  of  death,  he  summoned 
around  him  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
islands,  and  exhorted  them  to  hold 
sacred  his  useful  institutions,  “  for 
which,”  said  he,  “  we  are  indebted  to 
the  white  men  who  have  come  hither 
to  reside  among  us.”  He  enjoined 
them  most  particularly  to  respect  these 
strangers,  to  hold  their  property  invio¬ 
late,  and  to  continue  to  them  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  he  had  conferred, 
lie  appointed  his  son  Rio-Rio,  his 
successor,  and  left  about  half  a  million 
oi  dollars,  chiefly  accumulated  by  traf¬ 
fic  with  Europeans,  besides  goods  and 
armed  merchant  -  vessels  to  a  like 
amount. 

Near  the  temple  or  morai  in  Kara- 
kakooa  Bay,  Owhyhee,  is  an  edifice 
beneath  which  are  interred  the  remains 
of  Tammeamea,  whose  name  is  never 
pronounced  by  his  people  but  with 
the  greatest  veneration.  It  is  a  build¬ 
ing  thirty  feet  square,  solidly  con¬ 
structed  of  canes,  the  corners  project¬ 
ing  a  little.  The  door  is  of  wood, 
four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fastened 
by  a  large  padlock.  Two  stakes  placed 
crosswise  at  the  entrance  show  that 
Gent.  Mag.  July,  1824. 
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the  place  is  tabooed,  and  that  all  access 
is  consequently  prohibited. 

The  predecessor  of  Tammeamea  in 
Owhyhee  was  considered  so  sacred, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by 
day  ;  he  shewed  himself  only  in  the 
night;  and  if  any  person  accidentally 
saw  him  by  day-light  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  death. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  it  appears,  that  in  consequence 
of  ihe  accounts  successively  brought  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  of  the  change 
produced  at  Olaheite  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  isles,  the  chiefs  of  Owhyhee, 
Woahoo  and  Atooi  renounced  their 
idols  in  the  year  I8I9,  and  committed 
them  with  every  vestige  of  idolatry  to 
the  flames.  Soon  after  this  event, 
missionaries  from  the  United  States  of 
North  America  arrived  at  Woahoo. 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  also 
that  a  deputation  lately  sent  by  the 
Missionary  Society  to  the  South  Sea 
were  induced  to  accept  the  offer  of  a 
free  passage  from  Huaheine  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  made  to  them  in 
February  1822,  by  Captain  Kent,  of 
His  Majesty’s  cutter  Mermaid,  and 
took  with  them  a  missionary  and  two 
native  teachers,  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  them  at  the  Marquesas  on  their 
return. 

The  real  errand  of  Captain  Kent 
was  to  deliver  to  Tammeamea,  the  late 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a 
schooner,  presented  to  him  by  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty,  as  a  token  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  the  uniform  attention 
paid  by  him  to  English  vessels  touch¬ 
ing  at  any  of  his  Islands  for  refresh¬ 
ments. 

To  this  account  we  subjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  relative  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  slate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
given  on  the  authority  of  an  American 
captain,  named  Gardner,  who  likewise 
visited  them  in  1822: — 

The  Sandw  ich  Islands  begin  to  have 
a  considerable  traffic,  and  the  natives 
are  making  rapid  strides  in  civilization. 
For  several  years  past  they  have  been 
visited  by  so  many  English  and  Ame¬ 
ricans,  that  they  are  gradually  adopting 
their  manners,  and  relinquishing  thejr 
own.  The  bow  and  the  spear  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen  ;  the  harsh  war  sound 
of  the  Triton’s  horn  has  ceased  to  be 
heard,  as  have  also  the  screams  of  the 
victim  destined  to  the  slaughter.  Ido¬ 
latry  is  at  an  end  :  the  bells  of  the 
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churches  alone  break  the  silence  of 
the  sabbath,  and  the  mild  beams  of 
Christianity  have  already  begun  to  ope¬ 
rate  on  these  children  of  nature.  Se¬ 
veral  Missionaries  from  the  United 
States  reside  among  them  :  they  have 
founded  a  school  where  many  of  the 
youth  receive  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  See.  which,  together 
with  the  religious  exhortations  at 
church,  contribute  daily  to  exalt  and 
refine  the  moral  character  of  these 
simple  people. 

The  natives  already  possess  ten  ships, 
built  and  equipped  in  the  European 
fashion,  none  of  which  is  under  120 
tons  burden,  besides  a  great  number  of 
schooners  and  sloops  employed  in  the 
conveyance  of  sandal-wood  and  provi¬ 
sions  from  one  island  to  another. 
Most  of  them  are  manned  by  natives, 
who  make  excellent  sailors.  While 
Captain  Gardner  was  at  Woahoo,  one 
of  their  vessels  manned  entirely  by  na¬ 
tives,  but  commanded  by  a  white  man, 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  Karntschatka. 


Description  or  a  Spanish  Bull 
Feast  *. 

Extracted  from  the  original  MS.  of  a 
“  Tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  1760,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  T.  Pitt , 
esq." 

N  the  15th  of  July,  we  arrived  at 
the  English  Ambassador’s  bal¬ 
cony  in  the  Fla^a  Mayor,  about  half¬ 
past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
at  once  struck  with  the  chearfullest 
and  gayest  sight  imaginable.  The 
square,  which  is  pretty  large,  was  so 
thronged  with  people,  all  the  balco¬ 
nies  ornamented  with  different  colour¬ 
ed  silks,  and  crowded  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  houses  and  avenues  of  the 
square,  built  up  into  balcouies,  and  a 
sort  of  sloping  scaffolding  built  round 
for  the  common  people,  elevated  above 
the  ground  or  pit,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
about  eight  or  nine  feet,  with  openings 
in  proper  places  and  wooden  doors. 
Soon  after  came  in  the  four  coaches  of 
the  four  Cavalieros  of  a  very  antique 
and  singular  make,  with  glasses  at  the 


*  Our  readers  may  be  gratified  by  com¬ 
paring  this  Description  with  two  other  Ac¬ 
counts  of  Spanish  Bull-fights,  in  vol.  xciii. 
part  i.;  one  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  in 
176‘4,  p.  387  ;  and  the  other  by  a  modern 
traveller,  in  1820,  p.  290. 


ends,  and  open  at  the  sides  ;  the  Ca¬ 
valieros  were  placed  at  the  doors, 
from  w  hence  they  bowed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  balconies  as  they  past 
round,  and  were  accompanied  in  their 
coaches  by  their  sponsors,  the  Dukes  of 
Ossuna,  Bannos,  Arcos,  and  Medina 
Celi.  Before  the  Royal  Family  came 
in,  the  company  of  halbardiers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  about  seven  or  eight  of  the 
King’s  coaches  in  great  state,  preced¬ 
ed  his  Carrosse  de  Respect,  which 
was  extremely  rich  w’ith  red  and  gold 
ornaments,  and  beautiful  painted  pan- 
nels.  Then  a  coach  with  some  of  the 
great  officers,  who  go  always  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  King,  and  then 
came  the  King  and  Queen  in  a  very 
sumptuous  coach  of  blue,  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  massive  silver,  and  the 
crown  on  the  top;  the  horses’  trap¬ 
pings  were  likewise  silver,  with  large 
white  plumes.  The  King  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  coaches  of  the  Prince  of  As¬ 
turias,  the  two  Infantas,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Duke  Lewis,  with  their  attend¬ 
ants.  The  King  and  Oueen  were 
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placed  opposite  to  us  in  a  gilt  balcony 
with  a  canopy  and  curtains  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  the  Queen  on  that  occasion 
taking  the  right  hand.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  King’s  balcony  were  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  on  the 
left  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber  in  a  row,  all  drest  in  a  very  fine 
uniform  of  blue  and  red,  richly  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold.  The  halberdiers 
then  marched  through  the  crowd  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  King’s  balcony,  which 
was  in  the  centre  on  one  side  of  the 
square,  and  forming  themselves  into 
two  lines  fronting  different  ways,  in¬ 
stantly  cleared  the  stage  of  the  crowd, 
who  retired  into  the  scaffolding  erected 
for  them  round  the  square.  The  hal¬ 
berdiers  then  formed  themselves  into 
a  line  before  the  scaffold  under  the 
King’s  balcony.  Then  appeared  two 
companies  of  boys  dressed  in  a  uni¬ 
form  with  caps,  and  red  taffeta  jackets, 
who,  carrying  buckets  of  water  in  their 
hands,  watered  the  stage  as  they  cross¬ 
ed  over  to  the  opposite  side.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  six  chief  Alguazils  of 
the  tower  mounted  upon  fine  horses 
covered  with  trappings,  and  dressed  in 
the  old  Spanish  habit,  black,  with 
slashed  sleeves,  great  white  flowing 
wigs,  and  hats  with  plumes  of  different 
coloured  feathers,  advanced  towards 
the  King’s  balcony,  under  which  they 
were  obliged  to  stay  the  whole  time  to 
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receive  his  orders,  except  when  they 
were  frightened  away  by  the  hulls, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  ride  for  it, 
being  absolutely  defenceless. 

Having  obtained  the  King’s  per¬ 
mission  for  the  Bull  Feast,  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  knights  entered  on 
the  stage  in  four  very  large  companies, 
dressed  in  liveries  of  Moorish  habits  of 
silk,  richly  and.  elegantly  ornamented 
with  lace  and  embroidery.  These 
marched  first  to  make  their  bow  to 
the  King’s  balcony,  and  then  in  pro¬ 
cession  round  the  square ;  and  from 
the  elegance,  singularity,  and  variety 
of  their  uniforms,  made  one  of  the 
most  delightful  scenes  that  can  be 
conceived.  After  them  came  the  four 
knights  in  the  old  Spanish  dress,  with 
plumes  in  their  hats,  and  mounted  on 
the  most  beautiful  horses,  each  carry¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  slender  lance,  and 
was  attended  by  two  men  on  foot, 
dressed  in  light  silk  of  the  colour  of 
his  livery,  with  a  sort  of  cloak  or  man¬ 
tle  of  the  same.  These  never  forsake 
his  side,  and  are  indeed  his  principal 
defence.  After  the  cavaliers  had  done 
their  homage  to  the  King,  their  com¬ 
panies  retired,  and  there  remained 
with  them  only,  besides  those  who 
walked  by  their  side,  a  few  dressed  in 
mantles  in  the  same  manner,  who  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  over  the  stage.  The 
cavaliers  then  disposed  themselves  for 
the  encounter,  the  first  placing  him¬ 
self  opposite  at  some  distance  to  the 
door  of  the  place  where  the  bulls  are 
kept,  and  others  at  some  distance  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  so  on.  The  King  then 
making  the  signal  for  the  doors  to  be 
opened,  the  bull  appeared  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music,  and  the  loud  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  people;  and  seeing  one 
of  the  attendants  of  the  first  cavalier 
spreading  his  cloak  before  him,  aimed 
directly  at  it,  but  the  man  easily  evaded 
him,  and  gave  his  master  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  breaking  his  spear  in  the  bull’s 
neck.  In  the  same  manner  the  bull 
was  tempted  to  engage  the  other  cava¬ 
lier,  and  always  with  the  same  success, 
till,  having  received  the  honourable 
w'ounds  from  their  lances,  he  was  en¬ 
countered  by  the  other  men  on  foot, 
who,  after  playing  with  him  with  an 
incredible  agility  as  long  as  they  think 
proper,  easily  put  an  end  to  him  by 
thrusting  a  sword  either  into  his  neck 
or  side,  which  brings  him  to  the 
ground,  and  they  then  finish  him  at 
once  by  striking  a  dagger  or  the  point 


of  their  sword  behind  his  horns  into 
the  spine,  after  which  he  is  instantly 
hurried  oil  by  mules  finely  adorned  and 
decked  with  trappings  for  the  occasion. 

My  apprehensions  were  at  first  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  men  on  foot;  but  I  soon 
perceived  they  wrere  in  no  kind  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Their  cloak  is  a  certain  security 
to  them,  as  the  bull  always  aims  at 
it,  and  they  can  therefore  easily  evade 
the  blow ;  besides,  there  are  so  many 
to  assist  each  other,  that  they  can  al¬ 
ways  lead  the  bull  which  way  they 
please,  and  even  in  the  worst  case  can 
easily  preserve  themselves  by  leaping 
into  the  scaffold,  as  they  frequently 
did.  The  knights  are  in  much  more 
danger,  their  horses  being  too  full  of 
fire  to  be  easily  directed ;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  so  easily  evade  the  aim,  and 
are  liable  every  moment  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  with  their  horses,  if  the  at¬ 
tendants  by  their  side  did  not  assist 
them.  Two  beautiful  horses  were  ne¬ 
vertheless  gored,  one  of  which  was 
overthrown  with  his  rider,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  the  man  escaped  any  mischief 
from  his  fall.  The  courage  of  the 
horses  is  so  great,  that  they  have  been 
often  known  to  advance  towards  the 
bull  when  their  bowels  are  trailing 
upon  the  ground.  After  the  knights 
had  sufficiently  tired  themselves  with 
their  exploits,  the  King  gave  them 
leave  to  retire  to  repose  themselves. 
We  had  then  bulls  let  out,  one  at  a 
time,  from  another  door,  of  a  more 
furious  nature.  These  were  encoun¬ 
tered  entirely  by  the  men  on  foot,  who 
were  so  far  from  fearing  their  rage, 
that  their  whole  business  is  to  irritate 
them  more  by  throwing  upon  their 
necks  and  other  parts  little  barbed 
darts  ornamented  with  bunches  of  pa¬ 
per,  like  the  Bacchanalian  Thyrsi, 
some  of  which  are  filled  with  gun¬ 
powder,  and  explode  as  soon  as  they 
are  fastened  to  the  bull.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  tormenting  than 
these  darts,  which  stick  about  him  and 
never  lose  their  hold  :  but  the  courage 
and  dexterity  with  which  they  are 
thrown,  takes  off  the  attention  from 
the  cruelty  of  it.  Another  method  of 
diverting  themselves  with  the  fury  of 
the  bull  is  by  dressing  up  goat-skins 
blown  up  with  wind  into  figures,  and 
placing  them  before  him,  which  makes 
a  very  ridiculous  part  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  bulls,  however, 
would  not  attack  them,  and  one  of  the 
most  furious  that  did  showed  more  fear 
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than  in  encountering;  his  most  steady 
antagonist;  so  great  is  their  apprehen¬ 
sion  from  an  object  that  stands  firm 
and  seems  not  to  he  dismayed  at  their 
approach.  There  is  likewise  another 
larger  kind  of  spear  held  by  a  man  ob¬ 
liquely,  with  the  end  in  the  ground, 
and  the  point  towards  the  door  as  the 
hull  comes  out,  who  never  fails  to  run 
at  it,  with  great  danger  to  the  man,  as 
he  is  always  overthrown,  hut  greater 
to  the  bull,  who  commonly  receives 
the  point  in  his  head  or  neck,  and 
with  such  force  that  we  saw  one  spear 
broke  short,  that  was  much  thicker 
than  my  arm.  'They  also  baited  one 
bull  with  dogs,  which  showed  as  much 
courage  and  obstinate  perseverance  as 
any  of  that  breed  in  England. 

The  laws  and  other  circumstances 
of  these  Bull  Feasts  I  cannot  pretend 
to  explain;  and  I  imagine  others  who 
have  attempted  it  have  taken  it  mostly 
on  trust.  'The  spectacle  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  whether 
it  is  considered  merely  as  a  coup  d'ceil , 
or  as  exertion  of  the  bravery  and  infi¬ 
nite  agility  of  the  performers.  The 
Spaniards  are  so  devoted  to  it,  that 
even  the  women  pawn  the  last  rag  to 
see  it ;  and  we  were  assured  that  some 
of  the  balconies  did  not  cost  less  than 
100  pistoles  for  that  afternoon.  No¬ 
thin"  can  be  imagined  more  crowded 
than  the  houses,  even  to  the  tops  of 
the  tiles  ;  and  dearly  enough  they  paid 
for  their  pleasure,  crowded  together  in 
the  hottest  sun,  and  with  the  most 
suffocating  heat  that  can  be  endured. 
Nor  do  I  much  wonder  at  them,  when 
I  consider  how  much  my  own  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  certainly  as  humane  as 
any  nation,  is  bigoted  to  its  customs 
of  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  &c.  I 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  a  remnant  of 
Moorish  or  perhaps  Roman  barbarity, 
and  that  it  will  not  bear  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  closet,  or  the  compassion¬ 
ate  feelings  of  a  tender  heart.  But 
after  all,  we  must  nor  speculate  too 
nicely,  lest  we  should  lose  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  manhood  in  the  softer  senti¬ 
ments  of  philosophy.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  ferocity  requisite  in  our 
nature,  and  which  as  on  the  one  hand 
it  should  be  restrained  within  proper 
bounds,  that  it  may  not  degenerate  into 
cruelty;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  refine  too  much  upon  it,  for  fear 
of  sinking  into  effeminacy.  This  cus¬ 
tom  is  far  from  having  cruelty  for  its 
object.  Bravery  and  intrepidity,  joined 


with  agility  and  skill,  arc  what  obtain 
the  loudest  acclamations  from  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  has  all  the  good  effects  of  chi¬ 
valry,  in  emulating  the  minds  of  the 
speculators  to  great  and  glorious  ac¬ 
tions,  without  the  horror  that  prevail¬ 
ed  in  former  times,  of  distinguishing 
our  bravery  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  species.  It  teaches  to  despise  dan¬ 
ger,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  over¬ 
come  it  is  to  look  it  calmly  and  sted- 
fastly  in  the  face ;  to  afford  a  faithful 
and  generous  assistance  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  within  enterprises  of  dilficulty; 
and  in  short,  though  it  may  not  be 
strictly  consonant  to  the  laws  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  good  nature,  it  may  yet  be 
productive  of  great  and  glorious  effects, 
and  is  certainly  the  mark  of  qualities 
that  do  honour  to  any  nation. 

This  ceremony  of  the  Bull  Feast  in 
the  Playa  Mayor  is  never  exhibited  but 
upon  the  greatest  occasions,  as  the  ac¬ 
cession  or  marriage  of  their  Kings,  and 
is  attended  with  a  very  great  expense, 
both  to  the  King  and  the  town.  There 
is  a  theatre  built  on  purpose,  just  with¬ 
in  the  town,  where  there  are  Bull 
Feasts  every  fortnight,  and  these  to 
connoisseurs  in  the  art  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  others,  the  bulls  being 
more  furious,  and  the  danger  greater 
to  the  cavaliers.  I  have  since  seen  one. 
here,  and  found  little  material  differ¬ 
ence,  except  that  the  cavaliers,  who 
rode  better,  and  seemed  more  adroit, 
were  not  so  closely  attended  by  the 
men  on  foot,  and  sometimes  used  a 
long  lance  of  straight  tough  wood, 
with  a  short  point,  hindered  by  a  knob 
of  twisted  cord  from  entering  deep  into 
the  wound.  This  thev  held  tight  to 
their  side,  passing  under  their  armpit, 
and  directed  it  with  their  hand.  Thus 
they  wait  the  bull’s  approach,  and 
have  strength  enough  to  keep  him  off 
when  he  runs  upon  it,  though  some¬ 
times  he  bears  down  both  man  and 
horse.  This  was  one  of  the  ordinary 
spectacles,  and  therefore  attended  with 
little  of  the  pomp  I  had  seen  in  the 
Plaga  Mayor.  The  building  is  erected 
upon  the  antient  plan,  with  rows  of 
seats  raised  above  the  area  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  two  rows  of  large 
balconies.  It  is  not  only  admirably 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  but  has  a 
very  striking  appearance,  from  its  size 
anti  regularity.  One  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  help  observing  ladies  of  the  first 
quality  from  the  balconies  feasting 
their  eyes  with  those  bloody  scenes. 

Among 
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Among  the  common  pco  de  were  num¬ 
bers  oi  women  with  chi  dren  at  their 
breasts.  ^ — 

Mr.  Urban,  July  14. 

UR1NG  a  short  visit  which  I 
lately  made  to  Canterbury,  I  in¬ 
spected  with  renewed  delight  and  ad¬ 
miration  the  beauties  of  its  majestic 
Cathedral ;  beauties  which  can  never 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  inqui¬ 
sitive  stranger,  and  to  arouse  more 
than  ordinary  emotions  in  the  mind 
of  the  architectural  Antiquary. 

I  was  happy  to  find  that,  the  repairs, 
restorations,  and  improvements,  which 
are  now  taking  place  in  that  venerable 
edifice,  are  in  the  highest  degree  judi¬ 
cious,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  To  the  taste 
of  its  venerable  Archdeacon,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Hugh  Percy,  the  Antiquary 
and  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  architec¬ 
ture  is  particularly  indebted,  as  l  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  has  taken  a  most  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  these  long-wanted  im¬ 
provements. 

I  then  strolled  into  its  cloisters, 
where  I  copied  the  following  Inscrip¬ 
tions ;  inscriptions  which  commemo¬ 
rate  the  deaths  of  persons  with  whom 
1  was  once  dearly  and  intimately  con¬ 
nected  ; — of  revered  and  lamented  pa¬ 
rents;  of  one  who  was  my  early  in¬ 
structor;  and  of  others  from  whom  I 
ever  experienced  the  most  kind  and 
friendly  attentions. 

“ - Haic  dim  meminisse  juvabit.” 

They  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Oil  a  mural  tablet  in  the  North 
walk,  surmounted  with  the  following 
arms:  a  fess,  in  a  chief  a  lion  passant. 
Crest,  on  a  wreath,  a  demi  bear. 

“  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gre¬ 
gory,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Stone  in  the  Isle  of 
Oxney,  and  54  years  Minor  Canon  of  this 
Cathedral.  He  was  descended  from  a  fa¬ 
mily  long  settled  at  Asfordby  in  the  county 
of  Leicester.  In  the  zealous  an  1  conscien¬ 
tious  discharge  of  every  duty  he  displayed  a 
mind  stored  with  valuable  knowledge,  a  so¬ 
lid  judgment,  an  integrity  of  principle,  a 
benevolence  of  heart,  a  modesty  and  forti¬ 
tude  rarely  united  iri  the  same  person,  and 
which,  with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  Church  and  State,  rendered  him 
highly  and  generally  respected.  This  ex  • 
cellent  preacher  and  able  divine  died  on  the 
29th  day  of  March,  1801,  in  the  80th  year 
oi  his  age.  Tgrtyopurt.” 

Mr.  Gregory  was  a  native  of  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  and  received  his  academi¬ 
cal  education  at  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 


ford,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.  A.  in  17  ••  ;  but  from  some 
unaccountable  error  his  degree  has 
never  been  inserted  in  “  the  Catalogue 
of  Oxford  graduates.’’  In  1757,  he 
was  elected  a  Minor  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury;  in  1746  he 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Brook  ; 
and  in  1751  to  the  Vicarage  of  Mil- 
ton,  next  Sittingbourne,  which  he  re¬ 
signed,  on  being  presented  to  the  Rec¬ 
tories  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  and  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  11th  of  Dec.  1764. 
In  1777  he  was  licensed  to  the  perpe¬ 
tual  Curacy  of  Thanington ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  on  his  resignation  of 
his  city  rectories,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Stone,  in  the  Isle  of  Oxney. 

2.  On  a  mural  tablet,  in  the  North 
walk,  surmounted  with  the  following 
arms  : — Azure,  three  lozenges  Or,  im¬ 
paling,  Or,  on  a  chevron  embattled 
Gules,  between  three  lions’  paws  erect, 
three  crescents.  Crest,  a  demi-lion 
rampant,  holding  in  his  paw  an  amu¬ 
let  charged  with  a  lozenge. 

“  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Freeman,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Martin’s,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Paul’s, 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  47  years  one 
of  the  Minor  Canons  of  this  Cathedral,  the 
duties  of  which  station  he  fulfilled  with  the 
most  conscientious  and  uuremitted  zeal,  and 
died  greatly  respected  and  lamented,  20th 
of  July,  1807,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard 
Harvey  of  Barfreston  in  this  county,  esq.  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
This  tablet  was  erected  in  veneration  of  his 
virtues,  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
paternal  kindness,  by  his  affectionate  and 
only  surviving  child  Margaretta  Maria,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  John  George  Wood  of  London.’” 

Mr.  Freeman  received  his  academi¬ 
cal  education  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  June  16,  1752.  In  17 .  .  he 
was  elected  a  Priest  Vicar  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Wells,  which  in  1760  he 
resigned,  on  his  appointment  to  a  Mi¬ 
nor  Canonry  in  that  of  Canterbury  *. 
In  176.8  he  was  presented  to  the  Vi¬ 
carage  of  River;  and  in  the  same  year 
to  the  Rectory  of  Old  Romney,  which 
he  resigned  on  his  presentation  in  1788 
to  the  Rectory  of  .St.  Martin  and  Vi¬ 
carage  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  city  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

*  See  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol. 
IX.  p.  343. 
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3.  On  a  mural  tablet,  in  the  West 
walk  : — 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Por¬ 
ter,  organist  of  this  Cathedral  for  the  space 
of  nearly  47  years  (and  was  scholar  to  Dr. 
Maurice  Greene).  He  died  Dec.  11,  1810, 
aged  77  years  ;  also  of  Sarah  his  wife,  who 
died  Oct.  21,  1800,  aged  66  years.  And  of 
Samuel  their  son,  who  died  March  23,  170’6‘, 
aged  six  months.  ‘Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to 
keep  us  this  day  without  sin.’  ” 

Mr.  Porter  was  a  native  of  Norwich, 
and  in  1754  was  elected  organist  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  was 
the  composer  of  several  anthems  and 
services,  which  were  edited  by  sub¬ 
scription,  after  his  decease,  by  his  third 
son,  under  the  following  title,  “  Ca¬ 
thedral  Music  in  Score,  composed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Porter,  late  Organist  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  I.  Porter,  M.  A.  Head 
Master  of  the  College  School,  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  Chaplain  to  Lord  Viscount 
Fitzwilliam,”  In  the  title-page  of 
this  work  is  an  engraved  portrait  of 
the  venerable  composer  by  Facius, 
which  is  a  very  striking  likeness. 

4.  On  a  mural  tablet  in  the  East 
walk,  surmounted  with  the  following 
crest :  on  a  lion’s  head  erased  Sable,  a 
saltire  Or. 

“  S.  M.  Rev.  Christ'ri  Naylor,  M.A.  e 
sex  concionatoribus  hujusce  ecclesise,  qui 
regiae  scholae  Cantuariensi  per  annos  xxx 
summa  cum  dignitate  proefuit.  Obiit  die  xi’mo 
Aprilis,  anno  salutis  MDCCCXVi  ;  et  setatis 
sum  lxxviii.” 

Mr.  Naylor  received  his  academical 
education  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.  A.  in  l?6l,  and  to  that  of 
M.A.  in  1771-  In  1786  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  Master  of  the  King’s 
School  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  18  . .  one  of  the  Six  Preachers. 

5.  On  a  mural  tablet  in  the  North 
walk,  surmounted  with  the  following 
arms  and  crest:  Gules,  two  bends 
vaire,  in  a  canton  Oran  anchor  Sable; 
impaling.  Azure,  three  spears  erect. 
Crest,  a  bear’s  head  Sable,  muzzled 
Gules,  issuing  from  a  mural  crown. 
Motto,  “  /\nchora  tutissima  virtus.” 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
James  Ford,  B.  A.  for  forty-seven  years  a 
Minor  Canon  of  this  Cathedral,  and  Rector 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  in  this  city,  who  departed  tfjs 
life  the  5th  of  January,  1824,  in  the  74^1 
year  of  his  age ;  and  of  Dorothy  his  wife, 


the  third  daughter  of  William  Spearman,  of 
Durham,  esq.  who  departed  this  life  the  14th 
of  December,  1819,  in  the  74th  year  of  her 
age ;  also  of  Mrs.  Mary  Spearman,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  the  1st  of  March,  1311,  in 
the  6‘8tli  year  of  her  age.” 

For  a  biographical  notice  of  this 
highly-respected  divine,  see  Part  i.  Q 1 . 

“ - non  totus,  raptus  licet,  Optime,  nobis 

Eriperis,  redit  os  pIacidum,moresquebenigni, 
Et  venit  ante  oculos,  et  pectare  vivit  imago.” 

Yours,  &c.  Gippovicensis. 
- 0 - 

India. 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  dated  in  Jan. 
1824,  from  an  intelligent  Officer  in 
the  Army  stationed  at  Neemuch. 
Received  per  Minerva,  July  7- 

STEAM  is  now  occupying  general 
attention  in  India.  A  meeting  has 
been  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  to  consider  proposals  offered  by 
Lieut.  Johnson,  R.  N.  for  establishing 
steam  packets  between  India  and  Eng¬ 
land  by  two  routes  ;  first,  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  a  shorter  route  via 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  across  the  Desert 
to  Cairo,  and  to  re-einbark  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  A  premium  to  the  extent  of  a 
lac  of  rupees  (about  10,000/.)  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  Indian  public,  civil, 
military,  and  commercial,  to  be  given 
to  the  first  adventurer  who  succeeds  in 
making  the  voyage  to  and  from  India 
to  England,  in  a  vessel  of  not  less  than 
200  tons  burden ;  and  half  of  that  sum 
for  the  performance  of  one  half  of  the 
voyage.  Lord  Amherst,  as  Governor 
General  in  Council,  has  subscribed 
2000  rupees,  one-fifth  of  the  lac,  and 
several  of  the  houses  of  agency  have 
subscribed  5000  each,  and  confidently 
expect  that  the  scheme  will  eventually 
succeed.  This  will  induce  many  per¬ 
sons,  from  the  celerity  of  the  voyage, 
to  visit  England,  and  return  to  their 
employments  in  the  India  service,  and 
render  essential  service  to  commercial 
concerns  by  more  frequent  personal 
communications. 

Vaccination  is  proceeding  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  course  ;  but  as  the  virus  is  not  com¬ 
municable  during  our  hottest  months, 
tlie  disease  is  suspended  until  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  temperature  admits  of  its 
renewal,  which  is  effected  by  preserv¬ 
ing  the  pustules. 

This  observation  may  operate  to 
•^reat  use  in  the  practice  in  England, 
-many  of  the  ill  successes  of  which 
have  arisen  from  the  want  of  due  at¬ 
tention 
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tention  to  the  ichor  used  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  which  loses  its  effect  in  very 
hot  seasons,  especially  when  conveyed 
upon  a  lancet;  but  if  it  be  protected 
in  a  small  bottle  or  phial,  hermetically 
sealed,  it  will  travel  through  the  hot¬ 
test  temperature,  and  in  this  mode  it 
has  been  conveyed  to  and  used  with 
good  effect  in  India. 

There  seems  to  be  less  zeal  in  India 
than  in  other  equally  populous  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  exertions  and  attention  of 
the  medical  practitioners  to  promote 
the  extent  of  Vaccination;  many  per¬ 
form  it  gratuitously  as  a  part  of  their 
duty,  but  if  some  regular  appointment 
were  to  be  established  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  suitable  remuneration,  it 
would  tend  to  secure  the  lives  of  the 
natives  in  the  infantry  regiments,  and 
of  those  who  are  in  constant  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  domestic  offices  of  the 
Presidencies.  The  civil  and  military 
surgeons  have  all  adopted  this  practice, 
and  there  are  superintendants  of  this 
department,  but  their  extension  of  it 
would  be  most  satisfactorily  shown  by 
an  annual  return  to  England  of  the 
numbers,  and  the  progress,  and  the 
results  of  the  disease,  to  shew  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  benefit  in  Hindostan. 

The  College  at  Calcutta  is  so  pro¬ 
mising  in  its  progress,  and  is  so  libe¬ 
rally  supported  by  the  Government  and 
by  all  the  most  learned  and  well-in¬ 
formed  men  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
William,  that  no  doubt  is  now  enter¬ 
tained  of  its  ultimate  prosperity;  the 
pupils  are  principally  natives  of  family 
and  of  persons  of  general  influence; 
and  it  is  conducted  on  such  liberal  and 
tolerant  principles,  that  it  will  conci¬ 
liate  the  good  opinion  of  all,  and  be 
most  effectual  in  the  removal  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  idolatries  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion.  Much  time  must  of  necessity  be 
required  to  effect  any  thing  like  gene¬ 
ral  or  extensive  amelioration ;  but  it 
appears  the  only  sure  and  rational  plan 
for  the  final  completion  of  this  import¬ 
ant  object.  Our  Correspondent  had 
seen  the  letter  of  a  native  editor  of’a 
Calcutta  newspaper,  whose  language 
and  style  were  pure  and  correct,  and 
its  phraseology,  though  a  little  orien¬ 
tal  and  figurative,  was  unexceptionable 
in  its  grammatical  accuracy.  There 
are  many  natives  who  now  write  Eng¬ 
lish  most  fluently,  and  who  read  and 
even  venture  to  give  their  opinions  on 
English  books.  This  must  lead  to  a 


more  general  taste  for  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  a  correction  of  the  absur¬ 
dities  of  some  of  the  Indian  prejudices 
and  doctrines,  and  must  extend  itself 
throughout  this  great  Peninsula,  and 
put  an  end  to  its  shameful  idolatries. 

The  arrival  of  Bp.  Heber  has  ex¬ 
cited  general  expectation  from  the 
learning  of  so  celebrated  a  scholar  and 
divine  ;  though  from  the  immense  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  charge,  he  can  scarcely 
ever  visit  the  greater  half  of  those  do¬ 
minions,  so  as  to  effect  any  more  than 
progressive  benefits  in  his  episcopal 
exertions;  but  much  will  be  done  by 
the  orders  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
issue,  and  to  which  his  sanction  wrill 
give  authority.  The  general  alphabet 
of  all  the  Indian  languages  which  was 
some  time  since  undertaken,  and  (we 
believe)  in  part  made  public,  will,  in 
his  Lordship’s  hands,  probably  extend 
the  system  of  education,  and  enable 
the  College  to  bring  to  light  and  to 
convert  into  an  English  dress  many 
valuable  MSS.  which  have  hitherto 
remained  unknown  to  Europe,  and 
may  be  also  of  essential  importance  in 
deciphering  many  of  those  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  the 
India  House:  the  professors  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  will  pro¬ 
bably  avail  themselves  of  its  informa¬ 
tion  to  raise  from  darkness  new  stores 
of  Oriental  literature. 

Thibet  and  the  Jews  of  that  district 
do  not  remain  unobserved  by  modern 
inquirers;  indeed  every  thing  that 
takes  its  rise  in  any  part  of  the  East 
acquires  daily  new  interest,  which 
points  our  view  to  those  nations  which 
will  probably  become  the  scene  of 
great  and  propitious  deeds  suited  to 
the  period  to  which  we  approach. 

There  is  a  race  of  men  named 
Boorahs,  whose  features  and  manners 
greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Jews; 
their  occupations  equally  so,  as  travel¬ 
ling  merchants  and  pedlars,  haring 
no  concern  with  either  warlike  or  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits:  they  are  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  in  religious  matters  from  Mussel- 
men  and  Hindoos  ;  they  occupy  a  par¬ 
ticular  district  in  the  Deccan,  and  call 
their  metropolitan  city  Boorampore, 
where  they  have  built  religious  tem¬ 
ples,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief, 
whose  office  approaches  very  nearly  to 
that  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi ;  but  we  know 
very  little  of  their  ceremonies.  They 
are  handsome  men,  of  a  fairer  com¬ 
plexion  than  any  natives  of  Southern 

India, 
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India,  and  there  is  a  very  striking  si¬ 
milarity  in  the  features  of  them  all. 

The  liberality  of  the  British  Public 
has  accomplished  the  translation  and 
printing  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Ben¬ 
galee,  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Hindee,  the 
Orissa,  the  Mahratta,  and  the  Chinese, 
— the  publishing  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  histori¬ 
cal  books  in  the  Seik, — the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
Konkuna,  the  Telinga,  and  the  Push¬ 
too, — and  the  New  Testament  alone 
in  the  Gujuratee,  the  Asamese,  and 
the  Nepal.  Copies  of  these  versions 
will  not  fail  to  reach  them,  and  ac¬ 
quire  gradual  circulation,  and  effect 
the  great  purposes,  and  without  any 
other  force  than  that  of  truth  and  in¬ 
struction,  of  ultimate  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

After  mentioning  with  due  respect 
the  recent  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst,  the 
new  Governor  of  India,  the  writer  con¬ 
tinues —  We  have  been  very  quiet  ge¬ 
nerally,  with  the  exception  of  some 
partial  disturbance  on  the  Eastern 
frontier,  where  the  Burmahs  have 
been  rather  insolent,  and  a  force  has 
been  sent  to  chastise  them.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  increasing  the  military 
force  on  the  W estern  frontier,  and 
added  considerably  to  their  permanent 
public  buildings, — all  the  hospitals, 
store,  rooms,  halls  of  arms,  &c.  have 
been  constructed  of  the  most  durable 
materials;  and  a  fortified  square  on  a 
large  scale  has  just  received  their  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  is  to  be  immediately  com¬ 
menced  at  Neemuch,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  post  of  about  l6()  miles  from 
M’Hovv,  where  a  similar  one  has  just 
been  finished.  As  no  corps  is  allowed 
to  remain  longer  than  three  years  at 
any  one  station,  these  posts  are  con¬ 
tinually  exchanging  their  inhabitants, 
and  receiving  improvements  in  arts 
and  sciences.  This  pait  of  India  has 
been  very  healthy  for  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons;  indeed  Western  India  (which 
comprises  Raj  Pootunah,  Mai wa,  and 
the  Oodcporeand  Joudpore  States)  is 
remarkable  for  its  salubrity  and  futi¬ 
lity. 

Temperature.  In  the  beginning  of 
Feb.  1823,  Farenheit’s  t  her  moment 
stood  at  86°.  This  was  only  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  warm  weather,  i 
find  on  reference  to  my  table,  that  it 
was  on  the  22d  of  Feb.  as  high  as  am 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon; 
and  as  low  us  (il  at  daylight  of  tfic 
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same  day  !  a  variation  of  temperature 
for  an  European  constitution  of  38°  of 
heat !  i  have  on  other  days  of  the  same 
month  met  with  an  equal  difference, 
and  the  three  first  days  of  March,  6s 
to  101°, —72  to  103,— to  103°;  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  of  that  month  (in  tents 
recollect)  averages  not  less  than  100°  at 
the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon,  which 
in  March  is  about  3  to  3§  p.  in.  May 
and  June  are  very  nearly  equal  in  a 
house;  but  of  course  without  tatties, 
which  would  have  kept  the  thermo¬ 
meter  below'  83  or  S(i°  in  those  two 
months, — it  was  at  no  period  of  the 
night  below  80°.  The  only  variation 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  is  occasionally  light  clouds  to¬ 
wards  sun-set,  with  heavy  squalls  of 
wind, — and  dust  enough  to  darken 
the  whole  atmosphere;  these  are  call¬ 
ed  Doctors,  from  their  purifying  ef¬ 
fects  ;  occasionally  a  few  large  drops 
of  rain  succeed,  alter  which  we  breathe 
more  comfortably  for  a  few  hours: 
slight  showers  towards  the  end  of  June 
usher  in  the  rains,  and  then  we  are  as 
much  deluged  as  we  were  previously 
grilled,  —  though  on  the  whole  the 
rainy  season  in  Upper  and  Western 
India  is  very  pleasant. 

As  the  Head  of  this  Government, 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  the  most 
able  man  we  have  ever  had,  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  soldier  ;  and  his  de¬ 
parture  was  most  sincerely  regretted  by 
every  one  who  knew  his  worth  and 
talents. 

These  communications  cannot  fail 
to  afford  satisfaction  to  vour  numerous 
readers,  as  they  have  done  to  your 
constant  Correspondent,  A.  II. 

Mr.  Urban,  Muirtown ,  July  20. 

^TPO  resume  my  remarks  regarding 
JL  the  cause  and  effects  of  the  great 
Deluge — it  will  he  obvious  that  the 
attraction  appears  to  have  been  to  the 
North  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  course 
of  the  great  comet  of  1()80,  which  that 
year,  wuon  in  aphelion  011  the  7th  of 
Nov.  at  l  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
parsed-  North  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  at 
only  a 00 ,000  miles  distance  from  the 
orbit';  the  earth  being  but  30  days 
■moved  from  the  nearest  part  the  co¬ 
met  passed.  The  Deluge  must  have 
been  produced  by  some  sudden  cause 
of  short  endurance  (though  the  action 
and  re-action  may  have  lasted  for  a 
great  length  of  time) ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  earth  moves  at  the 
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rate  of  G8,000  miles  in  one  hour,  or  in 
three  hours  24,000  miles  more  than 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth  ;  and  that  the  comet  of  1680 
moved  prodigiously  faster ;  it  will  be 
obvious  that  not  above  a  quarter  of  the 
earth’s  northern  circumference  pro¬ 
bably  felt  the  direct  influence  of  the 
comet;  the  lakes,  vallies,  and  all  the 
overthrown  forests,  as  well  as  all  the 
fossil  trees  rest  in  the  direction  from 
South-west  to  North-east,  the  roots 
to  the  former,  which  shows  that  the 
rush  of  water  has  been  from  that  di¬ 
rection.  But  the  Asiatic  mountains 
and  vallies,  including  the  Himala 
range,  run  from  South-east  to  North¬ 
west,  and  the  vast  range  which  divides 
Russia  from  Siberia,  runs  North  and 
South.  From  these  circumstances, 
we  rather  judge  that  the  attraction  has 
been  to  the  North-east  of  most  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  the  North-west  of  most 
of  Asia  ;  or  due  North  of  the  range  of 
mountains  dividing  Europe  from  Asia; 
and  probably  the  fossil  discoveries  in 
Asia  may,  like  those  in  Europe,  show 
the  course  of  the  rush  of  the  waters. 
The  bed  of  the  Caspian  Sea  likewise 
lies  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  range  of  mountains  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  and,  like  them,  runs 
North  and  South  ;  that  the  climate 
constantly  serene,  and  congenial  to 
animal  life,  as  well  as  the  soil,  &c.  of 
the  antediluvial  world,  must  have 
clearly  conduced  to  longevity  and  a 
superior  growth  of  all  the  animals  and 
lants  produced  on  its  surface,  must 
e  easily  admitted  $  and  in  that  respect 
the  accounts  given  in  the  holy  writ¬ 
ings  (which  give  plain  facts  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  without  philosophical  know¬ 
ledge,)  are  found  not  only  true,  but 
probable  ;  juncia  juvant.  Bv  our  de¬ 
scription  the  attraction  would  be  di¬ 
rect  over  the  land  inhabited  bv  Noah, 
and  the  subject  of  Divine  displeasure. 

Supposing  the  earth  to  have  revolved 
as  it  now  does  on  its  axis  l>efore'the 
flood,  but  without  any  inclination  of 
the  axis  (which  now  amounts  Jo  above 
22  degrees  off  the  perpendicular),  it  is 
evident  that  the  days  and  nights  wertM 
be  each  of  twelve  hours,  and  thht  the 
seasons  would  be  all  just  similar'  irt 
temperature. 

Now  the  first  view  of  this  subject 
may  perhaps  give  such  a  medium  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  whole  year  as  we  ex1* 
perience  now  in  the  month  of  Septem* 
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ber  in  Great  Britain  for  that  island  ; 
but  a  little  consideration  will  shew, 
that  the  climate  must  be  much  warmer 
under  the  circumstances  stated.  A 
great  part  of  the  cold  of  our  present 
climate  proceeds  from  three  causes — 
1st,  The  excessive  accumulation  of 
thousands  of  square  leagues  of  ice  near 
the  poles  ; — 2ndly,  The  long  nights  of 
winter,  during  which  the  earth  is  en¬ 
tirely  turned  from  the  solar  rays  ; — 
and,  3rdly,  The  constant  disturbance 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  commotion  from  the 
heavier  condensed  parts  rushing  into 
the  parts  rarified  by  partial  heat.  These 
three  causes,  as  well  as  the  oblique 
reception  of  the  solar  rays  occasioned 
by  our  northern  latitude,  in  a  very  great 
degree  not  only  renders  our  present 
climate  not  serene,  and  very  variable, 
but  likewise  they  make  it  colder  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  by  at  least  (we 
have  no  doubt)  30  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  ;  for  we  know  that  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  in  elevation  make  the 
climate  entirely  different;  and  GO  feet 
of  elevation  is  reckoned  equal  to  one 
degree  of  latitude  in  refrigerating  the 
air.  We  may  quote  Mont  Blanc,  &c. 
&c.  as  a  proof  of  this  theory,  which, 
though  situated  in  a  climate  fit  for  the 
richest  productions  of  the  vine,  yet 
extends  its  cold  and  glaciers  far  into  the 
most  sheltered  vallies,  and  yearly  in¬ 
creases  the  advancing  congelations 
around  its  base.  When  so  trifling  an 
apparent  cause  as  a  few  thousand  feet 
of  elevation  makes  so  vast  an  effect  of 
cold,  certainly  the  three  causes  above 
specified  must  most  materially  indeed 
conduce  to  the  reign  of  cold  in  our 
islands. 

Before  the  Deluge  we  may  therefore 
easily  believe  that  the  weather  was 
serenely  and  invariably  as  warm  as 
now  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  probably  with  a  soil  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  far  superior  to  the  newly-formed 
surface  of  the  present  world,  which  is 
merely  the  ruin  of  a  better  and  more 
agreeable  expanse  of  fertile  regions. 

The  diluvial  remains  both  of  plants 
and  of  animals  of  tropical  climates, 
found  in  our  regions,  and  more  lately 
In  Yorkshire  and  Faviland,  are  at 
once  accounted  for  on  this  obvious 
view  of  the  truth — they  have  existed 
aVid  been  produced  where  their  remains 
$f*ew  they  flourished ;  and  we  can 
easily  see  the  causes  why  they  have 
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done  so  in  a  climate  no  longer  lit  for 
their  production,  and  hardly,  owing  to 
our  winters,  fit  for  at  all  preserving 
their  life  for  even  a  few  years.  In 
such  a  climate,  and  superior  state  of 
vegetation  likewise,  many  animals,  the 
mammoth,  mastadonton,  which  were 
probably  the  produce  of  moderate  but 
constant  temperatures,  and  others, 
have  no  doubt  flourished,  though  now 
extinct,  from  the  destruction  of  the 
climates  and  natural  vegetation  which 
produced  them :  indeed,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  from  the  uncommon  quantity 
of  animal  and  vegetable  remains  which 
every  country  presents  in  the  strata  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  labours  of  men,  or  acci¬ 
dental  rupture  of  the  soil,  that  the  old 
surface  of  the  earth  has  abounded  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life  to  a  degree  of 
which  we  have  now  but  a  feeble  con¬ 
ception. 

In  the  excavation  of  the  Caledonian 
canal  the  remains  of  deer  and  other 
animals  every  where  abounded.  Mr. 
May,  one  of  the  engineers,  made  a 
section  of  the  strata  for  20  feet  deep 
near  Clachnahary :  the  last  stratum 
was  of  rich  vegetable  earth  (no  doubt 
the  ante-diluvial  surface),  which  wTas 
full  of  the  horns  of  deer,  and  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  nuts,  &c.  ;  and  in  dredging  Loch 
Ness,  many  feet  under  the  bottom,  the 
remains  of  oaks,  of  a  size  not  now  to 
be  found  in  the  kingdom,  were  forced 
up ;  some  of  these  above  24  feet  in 
circumference:  but  such  discoveries 
are  made  every  where,  and  every  day. 
The  draining  of  lochs  every  where  dis¬ 
covers  whole  forests  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  all  lying  from  West  to  East ; 
which  shews  a  vast  rush  of  water  has 
taken  effect  in  that  direction.  The 
very  beds  of  coal  indicate  that  they 
were  formerly  vast  and  conglomerated 
forests,  which  are  more  or  less  changed 
by  time  and  the  intensity  of  pressure, 
the  waters  having  collected  and  lodged 
in  particular  districts,  and  covered  ge¬ 
nerally  with  sand-stone  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  whole  regions  ;  the  plants, 
such  as  immense  ferns,  &c.  which  are 
imprinted  on  the  coal,  shew  the  ante- 
diluvial  state  in  which  they  grew. 
To  this  rush  of  waters  we  attribute  the 
remains  of  elephants,  &c.  which  are 
to  be  found  congreated  in  the  Val 
d’Arno,  and  many  vallies  opening  to 
the  sea,  at  their  \\  est  entrances.  The 
effects  of  intense  pressure  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  but  recently  become  the  subjects 


of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  we  doubt 
not  will  be  investigated  to  the  deve- 
lopeinent  of  many  things  now  but  little 
known.  In  short,  the  more  the  effects 
of  the  Deluge  are  investigated,  I  am 
convinced,  the  more  will  the  views  1 
have  given  (from  first  to  last)  be  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  Mosaic  writings  found 
to  answer  to  them  ;  or  rather,  they  to 
the  Scriptures.  H.  R.  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  20. 

HAVING  some  friends  in  town 
from  Norfolk,  I  thought  I  could 
not  give  them  a  greater  treat  than  to 
shew  them  the  monuments  that  had 
been  raised  to  commemorate  the  acts 
of  the  heroes  and  great  men  who  had 
done  so  much  to  serve  their  country 
during  the  last  century  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  we  walked  together  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  at  the  expense 
of  two-pence  each  were  gratified  with 
a  sight  of  the  inside  the  Church,  and 
whatever  we  might  meet  with  there. 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  effect  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  Lords  Rodney  and 
Nelson  had  on  their  feelings  ;  the  first 
of  which  gave  the  great  blow  to  the 
French  navy,  in  the  war  ending  in 
1783  ;  and  the  latter,  who  completed 
the  great  naval  struggle  between  us 
and  the  united  force  of  France  and 
Spain,  and,  I  may  say,  gave  us  the  uni¬ 
versal  command  of  the  Ocean  for  years 
to  come.  The  sight  of  those  monu¬ 
ments  led  to  the  story  of  the  several 
battles  in  which  these  heroes  had  been 
engaged;  in  the  last  of  which  the  re¬ 
nowned  Nelson  lost  his  life,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  which  drew  forth  the 
warmest  encomiums  and  feelings  of 
gratitude  we  were  capable  of  express¬ 
ing  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
whose  merits  it  was  out  of  our  power 
to  extol  as  they  deserved.  We  next 
passed  on  to  three  gigantic  figures, 
and  by  the  writing  underneath,  disco¬ 
vered  they  were  placed  there  to  com¬ 
memorate  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the 
Painter,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  the  Poet, 
and  Mr.  John  Howard  the  Philan¬ 
thropist.  It  is  curious,  Mr.  Urban, 
the  mistake  these  immense  marbles 
led  my  friends  into;  for  as  the  figures 
caught  the  eye  before  the  writing  ex¬ 
plaining  for  what  theywere  placed  there, 
they  supposed  them  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  pugilistic  heroes  that  were 
departed,  and  wondered  such  persons 
were  admitted  into  such  good  comapny 
as  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Aber- 
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erontby,  &c. ;  blit  the  inscriptions  set 
all  to  rights :  at  the  same  time  we 
could  not  help  remarking  on  the  sin¬ 
gularity  of  representing  such  men  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Howard,  as  three  giants. 
Surely,  Mr.  Urban,  these  immense 
figures  would  have  been  more  pro¬ 
perly  placed  against  the  monuments  of 
Lord  Howe  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  any  of 
the  heroes  in  the  Cathedral,  as  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  a  small  man, 
like  Lord  Nelson,  never  could  have 
achieved  the  personal  acts  in  battle  he 
is  said  to  have  done  ;  but  to  introduce 
such  figures  to  represent  men  of  peace¬ 
able  pursuits,  Johnson  the  Poet,  Rey¬ 
nolds  the  Painter,  and  Howard  the 
Philanthropist,  is  absurd.  Surely  the 
characters  of  Handel,  Shakspeare,  and 
Garrick,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  might 
have  furnished  a  hint  what  the  sort  of 
representatives  such  men  as  these  ought 
to  have.  The  first  of  which,  I  submit 
to  you,  should  have  been  placed  in  a 
chair,  studying,  with  his  Dictionary 
near  him  ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by 
Sir  Joshua  of  himself,  in  his  President’s 
gown,  would  have  enabled  an  artist  to 
have  represented  him  standing  at  his 
easel,  painting ;  but  in  respect  of  Mr. 
Howard,  I  think  the  present  design 
would  have  done  very  well,  if  the  artist 
had  been  content  to  have  copied  some¬ 
thing  from  nature,  as  Mr.  Howard, 
instead  of  one  of  the  Anakims,  who 
troubled  the  earth  4000  years  ago. 

These  hints,  Mr.  Urban,  I  request 
you  to  throw  out  to  your  readers ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  in  these  times  of  peace,  and 
until  we  have  some  other  heroes  to 
commemorate,  to  place  the  figures  of 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton  and  Mr.  William 
Hogarth  in  some  niches  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  It  would  very  much  gratify  the 
feelings  of  every  good  man,  and  man 
of  genius,  in  the  country.  The  first 
of  these  gentlemen,  I  need  not  tell 
you,  has  deserved  more  from  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  the  City  of  London  in 
particular,  than  all  (he  heroes  of  anti¬ 
quity  •  and  the  latter  was,  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  the  greatest  genius  in  his 
line  of  painting  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try  ever  produced. 

Yours,  &c.  Norfolciencis. 


Mr.  Urban,  West  Sq.  July  23. 

IN  turning  over  the  pages  of  Livy,  I 
lately  observed  a  passage,  which 
may  serve  as  a  criterion,  to  determine 


the  true  reading  in  Virgil,  Eel.  2,  2, 
where  some  copies  have  Nec,  quod 
speraret,  habebat— others,  Nec  quid — 
the  former  reading  patronised  by  Rrunck 
and  Wakefield — the  latter,  by  the  Dau¬ 
phin  commentatorand  ProfessorHeyne. 

The  passage  of  Livy,  above  alluded 
to,  is  in  Lib.  24,  15  :  “  Pronuntiat 
Gracchus,  esse  nihil,  quod  de  libertate 
sperarent ,  nisi,’’  &c. 

In  this  sentence,  surely  no  good  La¬ 
tinist  could  ever  think  of  changing 
Quod  to  Quid:  yet  the  sense  and  the 
construction  are  here  precisely  the  same 
as  in  Virgil ;  “  Esse  nihil,"  in  the  one 
case,  being  equivalent  to  “  Nec  habe¬ 
bat  '*  (with  Quidquam  understood)  in 
the  other;  and  Quod  equally  accord¬ 
ing  with  either;  whether  the  reader 
choose  to  consider  it  as  the  accusative 
immediately  depending  on  “  speraret" 
— “  sperarent  ’’ — or  as  a  sort  of  adverb 
synonimous  with  “Cur”  in  this  other 
passage  of  Livy,  25,  7  :  “  Decrevit 

senatus - senatum  nihil  videre,  cur 

respublica  committenda  sit,”  &c. 

For  my  own  part,  1  decidedly  prefer 
the  former  construction,  with  a  can¬ 
did  acknowledgment  of  my  utter  ina¬ 
bility  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  meaning 
from  the  indefinite  Quid:  and,  since 
the  qd  of  ancient  manuscripts  equally 
signifies  Quid  or  Quod,  I  confess  my 
surprise  that  the  Quid  should  ever  have 
obtained  admission  into  Virgil’s  line, 
when  Quod  was  so  obvious. 

But,  should  it  be  asked,  why,  in 
editing  the  Virgil  of  the  “  Regent's 
Pocket  Classics,”  I  myself  adopted  the 
Quid,  which  I  disapprove — my  answer 
is,  that,  professing  to  copy  Heyne’s 
text,  and  prefixing  his  name  to  the 
volume — I  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  give  the  passage  as  he  had  deli¬ 
berately  published  it  —  I  say,  delibe¬ 
rately,  because,  in  his  VariousReadings, 
he  notices  both  Qwodand  Quid,  though 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  His 
preference  of  the  latter. 

I  was  going  to  add  a  remark  on  ano¬ 
ther  passage  of  Livy,  where  the  change 
of  n  to  ri  would  materially  improve 
the  text :  but,  being,  at  the  present 
moment,  unable  to  find  the  passage  in 
question,  I  reserve  my  intended  re¬ 
mark  for  a  future  Number. — Mean¬ 
time,  I  am,  &c.  John  Carey. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  13. 

IN  reply  to  the  suggestions  of  R. 

in  the  last  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  p.  482,  who  wishes  for  the 


Extract  from  Hotspur s  Speech  in  reproof  to 
his  Father  and  Uncle. 

Hotspur. 

“  Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these 
days, 

Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  times  to  come. 

That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done. 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Boling- 
broke  ? —  [spoken. 

And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  further 
That  you  are  fool’d,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  under¬ 
went  ? — 

No:  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish’d  honours,  and  restore  your¬ 
selves 

Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again  : 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  disdain’d  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  King  !” 

Worcester. 

Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more  ; 
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discontinuance  of  the  custom  of  plac¬ 
ing  evergreens  in  our  Churches  at 
Christmas,  I  beg  to  enter  my  protest 
against  any  such  innovation.  The 
custom  is  extremely  antient;  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  meant  to  commemorate  the 
entrance  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  when  branches  of  trees  were 
strewed  before  him,  or  whether  the 
evergreen,  as  the  emblem  of  that  lively 
and  never-dying  faith  which  should 
mark  the  true  Christian,  is  displayed 
at  the  period  most  interesting  to  the 
Church,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  then  laid,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
custom  endeared  to  us  from  the  earliest 
recollections  of  our  infancy,  and  which 
has  from  that  period  been  associated 
with  all  those  holy  and  pious  ideas  pe¬ 
culiarly  excited  by  the  approach  of 
Christmas. 

I  believe  that,  in  general,  the 
evergreens  used  for  this  purpose  are 
provided  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
from  acknowledged  sources;  and  have 
no  reason  to  think,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  are  the  fruits  of  plunder. 

For  myself,  I  have  for  many  years 
taken  much  pleasure  in  furnishing 
from  my  own  shrubbery  the  annual 
decoration  of  my  parochial  Chapel,  and 
consider  my  evergreens  as  almost  hal¬ 
lowed  by  such  a  dedication  of  them. 

I  further  beg  to  subjoin  a  few 
lines  written^  some  years  since,  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  feeling  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  mind  by  the  custom  so 
much  condemned  by  II.  which  I 
should  be  happy  to  think  may  possibly 
redeem  it  in  his  opinion. 

On  seeing  St.  Pancras  Chapel  decorated 
with  Evergreens  at  Christmas. 

To  celebrate  a  Saviour’s  birth. 

We  deck  each  hallowed  fane 

With  evergreens,  which  shadow  forth 
His  everlasting  reign. 

O  !  be  the  type  through  heavenly  love, 

Deep  to  my  heart  convey’d. 

And  peaceful  Faith  from  henceforth  prove. 

As  leaves  that  never  fade. 

Yours,  &c.  Westoniensis. 

Mr.  U  rb a n,  Windsor ,  22  July. 

I  SUBMIT  to  your  critical  judgment 
the  following  attempts  to  elucidate 
two  passages  in  a  scene  of  the  first  act 
of  the  (t  First  part  of  Shakspeare’s 
Henry  IV."  The  extract  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  commences  with  the  concluding 
lines  of  Hotspur ’s  address  to  his  father 
and  uncle,  pregnant  with  indignant 
feelings  at  the  conduct  of  the  King. 


And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 

And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents, 
I’ll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous; 

As  full  of  peril,  and  advent’rous  spirit, 

As  to  o’er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 

On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  Spear. 

Hotspur. 

If  he  fall  in,  good  night; — or  sink  or 
swim  : 

Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 

So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south, 
And  let  them  grapple  : — O  l  the  blood  more 
stirs, 

To  rouse  a  Lion  than  to  start  a  Hare. 

Northumberland. 

Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience  ! 

Hotspur. 

By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced 
moon ; 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the 
ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks  ; 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might 
wear, 

Without  carrival,  all  her  dignities  : 

But  out  upon  this  half  faced  fellowship  ! 

Worcester. 

He  apprehends  a  world  of figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  awhile. 

Hotspur  (Recovering  from  his  reverie J 
I  cry  you  mercy  ! 

Adhering  to  the  order  in  which  the 
noticeable  passages  occur,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Dr.  Warburton,  in  ex¬ 
planation 
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planation  of  the  act  of  “  o’er-walking  a 
current  on  a  spear  /’’  remarks,  “  That 
the  spear  was  laid  across ;’’  and  the  ac¬ 
curate  Mr.  Douce,  in  confirmation  of 
the  practice  of  constructing  “  a  bridge 
by  means  of  a  sword  or  spear,  by  the 
heroes  of  ancient  chivalry,’’  refers  to 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake;  and  the  first  vol. 
of  Mr.  Carter’s  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  where  such  an 
incident  is  represented.  But  still  it 
may  be  inquired,  what  could  be  the 
enls,  or  loud-roaring  of  a  current,  the 
readth  of  which  might  be  determined 
by  the  length  of  a  spear?  Some  of 
these  were  of  the  extent  of  fourteen 
feet ;  but  could  a  spear  of  that  length 
be  of  stability  to  serve  as  a  bridge  to  a 
warrior,  or  a  hunter,  over  a  rapid  cur¬ 
rent? 

It  is  possible  that  Shakspeare’s  ge¬ 
nuine  expression  was  Spar,  or 
Sparre  (in  the  Teutonic  and  Dutch). 
Dr.  Johnson  explains  “  Spar  ”  to 
be  “  a  small  beam;’’  and  in  a  dock¬ 
yard,  or  in  countries  intersected  with 
dikes  and  channels  of  water,  spars  are 
very  usually  applied  to  serve  as  bridges. 
But  even  these  can  be  only  passed  over 
by  expert  persons,  and  great  peril  is 
sometimes  attendant  on  the  enterprize. 
Spars  are  also  laid  across  rapid  currents 
among  the  Welch  mountains,  and  are 
so  denominated,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  of  boat-builders  ;  spars  being 
a  material  article  in  their  professional 
operations.  Still,  however,  if  evidence 
could  be  furnished  of  the  hunters  of 
wild  boars  in  Germany  being,  in  the 
course  of  a  chace,  in  the  habit  of  ap¬ 
plying  their  spears,  either  singly,  or 
hound  securely  with  one  or  two  others, 
to  form  a  bridge  over  an  interruptive 
current,  the  word  Spear  would,  1  con¬ 
ceive,  be  entitled  to  preference,  as  the 
one  indicating  most  risk  to  an  adven¬ 
turer. 

I  now  come  to  Hotspur’s  vaunting 
apostrophe : 

“  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced 
Moon,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Gildon  has  condemned  this  as  rant ; 
Dr.  War  burton  has  extolled  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  beautiful  allegory;  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  judicious  David 
Garrick,  have  justified  it  by  temperate 
reasonings ;  but  neither  of  them  have 
presented  such  illustration  as  the  ima¬ 
gery  and  language  seems  to  require. 
Soon  after  Henry’s  elevation  to  the 
throne,  he  assumed  very  devout  man¬ 


ners,  to  entrap  the  superstitious  and 
weak.  His  servile  support  of  the  papal 
hierarchy  was  manifested  by  his  early 
sanguinary  act  (a  disgrace  to  our  Sta¬ 
tute-Book),  which  orders  the  burning 
ol  heretics,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  reason ;  and  the  inference 
is  fair,  that  a  Prince  who  could  en¬ 
force  one  measure  of  oppression  to  gain 
the  attachment  of  the  clergy,  might, 
still  more  to  secure  them  to  his  interest, 
project  another,  likely  to  be  popular 
with  the  nation.  Such  would  be  a 
Cr  usade,  which  could  not  fail  of  be¬ 
ing  attractive  to  the  warlike  spirits  of 
England,  among  whom  Hotspur  held 
forward  rank.  The  Mahometan  Cres¬ 
cent  was,  therefore,  the  Moon  the 
chivalric  Percy  had  in  contemplation, 
and  every  expression  in  his  speech 
seems  to  confirm  this  conjecture ;  nor 
could  he  have  this  object  on  his  mind 
for  an  instant,  without  figuring  the 
heroic  exploits  of  Cceur-de-Lion.  We 
are  even  reminded  by  “  the  bottom  of 
the  deep,”  and  “  plucking  up  drowned 
Honour  by  the  locks,”  of  Richard’s 
stern  resentment  of  the  indignities  his 
shiptvrecked  Queen  had  suffered  oil 
the  inhospitable  shores  ofCyprus ;  and, 
indeed,  the  constituent  substance  of 
Hotspur’s  speech  may  be  thus  express¬ 
ed  : — “  A  seeming  impossibility  may  be 
attained,  if  boldly  attempted ;  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  be  overcome,  however  en¬ 
compassed  by  dangers ;  if  that  the 
Atchiever  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
merited  honour ;  but  this  King  has  a 
a  hollow  purpose.” 

But  after  all,  it  is  in  zeal  for  Shak- 
speare  that  this  effort  is  tried.  What¬ 
ever  Hotspur  says,  he  made  him  speak ; 
and  that  the  crusading-scheme  of  the 
King  was  strong  in  Shakspeare’s  recol¬ 
lection,  is  evident;  it  is  alluded  to, 
more  than  once,  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.  In  one  of  the  scenes,  the 
King  craftily  remarks  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales : — “That  those  by  whose  work¬ 
ing  he  was  first  advanced,'  had  also 
power  to  displace  him.’’ 

“  Which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  [look 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them 
Too  near  unto  my  state.” 

In  addition  to  this  endeavour  at  elu¬ 
cidation,  I  beg  to  inquire,  whether  the 
house  of  Northumberland  did  not, 
about  that  period  of  our  history,  bear 
in  their  arms  a  Moon? — If  not,  whkt 
construction  is  to  be  applied  to  the  en- 
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suing  passage  from  Sir  John  Beau¬ 
mont’s  Poem  of  Bosworth  Field, 
written  in  1629.  King  Richard,  hav¬ 
ing  received  information  before  the 
battle  of  the  probable  defection  of  Stan¬ 
ley  and  Northumberland,  pronounces 
indignantly  the  sarcasm  contained  in 
the  concluding  couplet  of  the  part 

t(  When  Richard  knew  that  both  his  hopes 
were  vain, 

He  forward  sets  with  cursing  and  disdain. 

And  cries:  —  ‘Who  would  not  all  these 
Lords  detest, 

When  Percy  changeth,  like  the  Moon  his 
Crest!’” 

Now,  whether  Richard  uttered  words 
of  the  above  tendency,  or  that  they 
sprung  from  the  invention  of  the  poet, 
is  of  little  import.  The  passage  de¬ 
notes  that  a  Moon  was  the  Percy  crest, 
and  probably  granted  for  some  exploit, 
the  remembrance  of  which  added  to 
the  natural  ardour  by  which  the  Bard 
of  Avon  has  marked  Hotspur.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  20. 

N  your  Magazineof  December  1 8 1 Q, 
“  W.  H.”  requests  “  information 
on  some  points,’’  doubtless  very  “  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  completion  of  that 
memoir  which  he  wishes  to  prefix  to 
one  of  the  private  journals  of  Rear 
Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,’’  as  an 
account  of  its  writer.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  his  Journals,  which  (with 
any  books  whereof  he  died  possessed) 
were  by  will  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
Sir  Chamberlen  (not  Chamberlain,  as 
spelt  by  “  W.H.”),  should  have  fallen 
into  hands  for  which  their  author  had 
not  designed  them. 

Without  going  back  to  Sir  David 
Gam  (and  quere?  whether  a  pun  be 
intended  in  assigning  that  progenitor 
for  the  family  of  Walker?),  I  shall  in¬ 
form  “  W.  H.’’  that  the  Admiral  was 
the  second  son  of  Col.  William  Walker, 
of  Tankardstown  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  and  of  Elizabeth  Chamberlen, 
eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Chamberlen  of 
London,  M.D.  and  sister  of  two  inge¬ 
nious  and  celebrated  physicians,  Drs. 
Paul  and  Hugh  Chamberlen  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  the  intimate,  and  sometimes  the 
butt  of  Prior  the  poet ;  the  latter  justly 
described  in  the  epitaph  upon  his 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
grandfather  of  Sir  Hovenden  was  a 
private  gentleman,  John  Walker,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Walker  of 
Kiltail  or  Dysart  Enos  in  the  Queen’s 


County,  about  1580,  who  founded  a 
Lectureship  at  Maryborough,  its  chief 
town,  for  inculcating  publicly  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

John  Walker,  Esq.  before  mention¬ 
ed,  intermarried  with  Mary  Hovenden, 
the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Ho¬ 
venden  of  Tankardstown  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  who  possessed  very  consider¬ 
able  estates  therein,  derived  from  his 
ancestor  Giles  Hovenden  or  Hoveden, 
who  passed  from  England  into  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eiglith,  and 
thus  was  the  sirname  Hovenden  intro¬ 
duced  to  serve  as  a  Christian  name  in 
the  Walker  family,  whilst  those  of 
Chamberlen  and  Middleton,  from  Dr. 
Chamberlen  and  Sir  Hugh  Middleton 
(one  of  whose  daughters  was  married 
to  Dr.  Peter  Chamberlen),  were  also 
used  as  appellatives  for  others  of  his 
sons,  by  Colonel  Walker.  Sir  Hoven¬ 
den  had  an  elder  brother  (William), 
who  was  disinherited  by  their  father, 
and  died  childless,  leaving  a  horse, 
which  appears  to  have  been  his  only 
possession,  to  his  brother  Chamberlen, 
third  son  of  Col.  Walker,  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  younger  brothers  were  (besides 
those  named),  Walter,  Middleton,  and 
John  ;  the  two  latter  lived  to  man’s 
estate,  and  left  descendants.  There 
were  several  sisters,  who  intermarried 
with  the  families  of  Bolton,  Barring¬ 
ton,  Welstead,  and  others  of  respecta¬ 
bility  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  subject  of  “  W.  PL’s”  inquiry. 
Sir  Hovenden,  was  born  about  the 
year  1656,  and  died  in  Dublin  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  in  1728.  His  ill  success 
on  an  expedition  fitted  out  at  an  im¬ 
proper  season  of  the  year,  to  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  by  Queen  Anne’s  Mi¬ 
nistry  in  171 1,  and  the  loss  of  his  ship 
and  personal  property  to  a  large  amount, 
when  the  former  (called  the  Edgar) 
was  consumed  by  fire  off  Portsmouth 
shortly  after  his  return,  are  accounted 
for  and  vindicated  in  an  able  memoir 
by  himself,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
public  libraries.  Campbell  and  Kent, 
in  their  lives  of  British  Admirals,  have 
acquitted  him  of  blame.  He  had  been 
at  first  laid  on  the  shelf,  through 
the  animosity  of  party,  Secretary  St. 
John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke) 
having  been  his  patron  when  Mi¬ 
nister  ;  but  after  that  animosity  had 
subsided,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,  he  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  rank,  and  employed  with 

advantage 
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advantage  to  his  country  in  the  West 
Indies,  lie  first  married  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Pudsay,  an  English  officer 
of  good  family,  by  whom  a  regiment, 
called  Pudsay ’s,  had  been  raised  to 
assist  King  William.  By  this  mar¬ 
riage  Sir  Hovenden  had  no  surviving 
issue.  lie  married,  2dly,  Margaret 
daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Jefferson, 
puisne  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  she  survived  him. 
By  this  lady  he  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  named  Margaret,  who  died 
in  England  about  the  year  1777,  un¬ 
married. 

If  “  W.  H.”  be  curious  to  learn  the 
antiquity  of  the  family  of  Walker,  he 
will  finer  on  making  due  research,  that 
it  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  that  it  gave 
a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Durham  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  branch  from  whence  Sir  Ho¬ 
venden  descended,  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Cambridgeshire,  and  to 
have  been  nearly  connected  with  the 
Walkers  of  Staffordshire.  Z. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  15. 

WENT  into  Feltham  Church  the 
other  day,  in  order  to  copy  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  monument  recently 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vicar 
of  Ealing,  and  the  classical  Latin  epi¬ 
taph  on  the  monument  of  C.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  esq.;  when,  finding  that  there 
were  in  all  but  eleven  monuments  in 
the  Church,  I  extended  my  labours, 
and  am  enabled  to  send  you  copies  of 
all  the  inscriptions,  most  of  which, 
for  various  reasons,  deserve  a  place  in 
your  unperishable  Miscellany.  Some 
future  time  I  may  send  you  a  short 
history  of  the  parish  ;  at  present  1  can 
only  refer  your  readers  to  the  very 
brief  notice  of  it  given  by  Lysons,  in 
his  “  Middlesex  Parishes,’’  p.  45. 

On  the  first  tablet,  or  rather  group 
of  tablets  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Church,  are  the  three  following  in¬ 
scriptions  : 

“  In  a  vault  under  this  pew,  are  depo¬ 
sited  the  remains  of  Mary  Webb  (late  wife 
of  .Nicholas  Webb,  of  Feltham  Hill,  Esq.) 
obiit  Nov.  25,  1781,  aetat  52.  Also  Ni¬ 
cholas  Webb,  Esq.  ob.  April  8,  17.91,  aet. 
67.  Also  the  body  of  John  Brutton,  Esq. 
son-in-law  to  the  above  Nicholas  and  Mary 
Webb,  who  died  Dec.  8,  1798,  aged  47 
years.” 

On  the  second  tablet  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 


“  In  the  same  vault  are  deposited  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Anna-Maria  Le  Bas,  late  wife  of 
Charles  Lf.  Bas,  and  daughter  of  Nicho¬ 
las  and  Mary  Webb,  who  departed  this 
life,  Sept.  17,  1785,  in  the  28th  year  of  her 
age. 

“  Reader!  it  was  not  pride  that  influenc’d 
a  fond  husband  to  raise  this  modest  stone  : 
justice  to  the  memory  of  the  best  of  women 
demanded  it  of  him.  Know  then  !  that  here 
reposeth  all  her  mortal  part ;  but  know 
likewise,  that  she  was  form’d  of  Nature’s 
purest  mould,  and  only  liv’d  to  make  a 
Husband,  Child,  and  all  her  Friends  lament 
she  e’er  should  die.” 

And  on  the  third  tablet : 

“  Also  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Brutton, 
wife  of  the  late  John  Brutton,  Esq.  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas  Webb,  Esq. 
and  Mary  his  wife ;  who  died  on  the  15th 
of  March,  A.D.  1815,  aged  60  years.” 

Of  the  parties  commemorated  by 
these  tablets,  I  can  learn  no  particulars 
except  so  far  as  regards  the  Charles  Le 
Bas,  on  the  middle  tablet,  whom  I  re¬ 
member  in  my  younger  days  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  at  Margate,  where  he 
was  held  in  high  estimation.  The 
“  Child,’’  mentioned  in  the  last  line 
but  one  in  the  epitaph,  is  now  Profes¬ 
sor  in  the  East  India  College  at  Hert¬ 
ford,  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  He 
obtained  very  high  honours  when  he 
took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1800,  being 
the  first  Chancellor’s  Medallist,  and 
fourth  Wrangler  that  year. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
last,  is  the  chaste  and  elegant  monu¬ 
ment  (by  Westmacolt)  recently  erected 
to  a  most  worthy  man  and  pious  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  father  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Chichester  ;  the  name  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor  is  sufficient  to  declare  the  beauty 
of  the  execution  : 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Colston  Carr,  LL.B.  Vicar  of  Ealing, 
Middlesex,  and  formerly  Vicar  of  this  parish. 
He  died  July  6‘th,  1822,  aged  81  years. 
Benevolent  and  kind  in  his  temper,  he  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  Christian  profes¬ 
sion  with  guileless  simplicity  and  truth,  re¬ 
spected  and  beloved  by  all  his  parisliloners 
as  their  faithful  minister  and  friend.  This 
tablet  is  erected  by  his  widow  and  surviving 
children,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  love 
and  affection  for  one  whose  worth  and  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  husband  and  a  father  was  rarely 
equalled,  and  could  not  he  surpassed.  Also 
to  the  memory  of  his  five  children  :  Cols¬ 
ton,  who  died  in  1796;  Maria,  in  1797  ; 
Edward  James,  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  1802  ;  Sarah  Isabella,  in  1816; 
and  Henry  William,  K.C.B.  and  K.T.S. 

Lieut.- 
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Lieut.-Colonel  in  th*  3d  Reg-  of  toot 
Guards,  in  1  821.” 

Very  near  this  is  the  most  ancient 
monument  in  the  Church,  on  which 
is  the  following  inscription  : 

u  Neer  this  place  lies  interred  the  body 
or  Nathaniel  Crewe,  Esq.  son  of  Sr  Tho¬ 
mas  Crewe  of  Steane,  in  ye  county  of  North¬ 
ampton,  Knight,  who  departed  this  life  the 
3d  day  of  Febrvary,  Anno  Dom’.  1688, 
aged  81  yeares.” 


Over  this  inscription  is  a  shield, 
bearing  on  a  field  Sable,  a  lion  rampant 
Argent,  with  a  mullet  Or  in  the 
dexter  chief  point,  to  denote  that  the 
deceased  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Crewe ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
proved  by  a  fragment  of  stone  lying  at 
the  door  of  the  vestry-room. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  Commu¬ 
nion-table  is  the  following : 

“  Ann  KilgOur,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kilgour,  died  March  28th,  1798,  aged 
25  years.  Elizabeth  Kilgour,  wife  of 
the  above  Dr.  Kilgour,  died  April  24th, 
1809;  aged  57  years.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kil¬ 
gour  died  Jan.  24th,  1818,  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age.” 

This  Dr.  Kilgour  left  a  son,  who 
died  in  1S19,  at  Long  Stow  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  of  which  parish  he  was 
the  Rector.  J.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban,  July  12. 


PERMIT  me  to  ask  a  few  questions 
011  the  subject  of  Druidism.  They 
may  possibly  lead  to  a  dissertation  of 
some  length. 

1.  Was  not  a  large  portion  of  our 
island  covered  with  woods  in  the  days 
of  Druidism  *  ? 

2.  Was  not  the  population  of  the 
island  excessive -f  ? 

3.  Such  being  admitted,  let  me 
again  ask,  where  shall  we  look  for 
Druidical  Temples,  but  to  the  woods? 
Is  it  likely  that  the  Druids  would  have 
consecrated  the  open  grounds,  whether 
hills  or  vallies,  whether  downs  or  low¬ 
lands,  which  must  have  been  inhabited 
in  all  their  extent,  and  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  J  ? 


'  *  See  Strabo,  p.  305.  Richard,  pp.  26 
—32.  Ptolemy,  B.  i.  ch.  xii.  s.  2. 

■f  “  Infinita  multitudo.”  Caesar,  Lib.  v. 
+  The  riches  of  the  Britous  consisted 
ehiefly  in  their  cattle,  which  were  kept  on 
the  open  grounds.  Caesar,  p.  88,  and  Mela, 
Lib.  iii.  c.  6. 


4.  Would  they  not  rather  have  re¬ 
tired  to  the  forest  or  the  grove,  and 
have  hailed  their  rock-idols  more  awe- 
ful  from  a  depth  of  umbrage? 

5.  Besides,  how  are  we  assured 
that  Stonehenge  was  a  Druid  Temple? 
In  Cornwall  and  in  Devon  almost  all 
the  Cromlechs,  Logan-stones,  and 
Rock-basons  (as  they  are  called)  are  at 
this  moment,  or  were  once,  in  the 
midst  of  oaks.  There  is  scarcely  a 
remnant  of  reputed  Druidism,  where 
oaks  or  the  vestiges  of  oaks  do  not 
exist. 


6.  And  with  respect  to  Tacitus,  can 
we  doubt  his  positive  assertion  ?  Shall 
a  fact  stated  clearly  and  decisively,  be 
resigned  to  a  mere  hypothesis  ? 

7.  Why  should  the  Romans  have 
forborne  to  cut  down,  or  in  any  way 
destroy  woods  occupied  by  the  Druids, 
as  well  as  any  other  woods  §  ? 

8.  Did  the  Druidical  and  Roman 
Polytheism  coalesce? 

9.  Were  the  Druids  friendly  to  the 

Roman  invasion  ?  I  rather  suspect 
the  contrary.  V. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  17. 

IN  the  fine  character  of  Colonel  John 
Giffard,  of  Brightley,  which  I  copv 
from  Prince’s  “  Worthies  of  Devon/’ 
the  part  I  have  marked  with  italics 
seems  to  be  taken  from  some  classic 
author.  I  have  a  very  faint  recollection 
of  meeting  it  some  where,  and  would 
feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondents  who  could  refer  me  to  the 
original.  Normanus, 


“He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  grave  and 
comely  aspect,  of  an  obliging  carriage,  of  a 
sober  life,  and  a  pious  conversation.  Such 
teas  his  deportment  toicards  me  in  all  his  ac¬ 
tions,  as  if  he  were  conscious  the  eye  of  God 
leas  upon  him;  and  such  his  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  God  in  the  instances  of  devotion  and 
religion ,  as  if  he  thought  he  was  a  spectacle 
to  angels  and  to  man.  In  so  much,  that 
his  sobriety  and  piety  brought  great  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  royal  cause  in  those  parts  where 
he  lived,  and  he  was  an  excellent  ornament 
to  his  profession,  both  as  a  subject  and, a 
Christian.”  Prince’s  W.  D.  edit.  1810,  p. 
412. 


§  According  to  your  ingenious  corre¬ 
spondent  Merlin,  “  the  Romans  deemed  the 
existence  of  the  Druids  incompatible  with 
their  ambitious  projects.'1  He  is  certainly 
right. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Archccologia  JEliana ;  or  Miscellaneous 
Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity.  Published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcas¬ 
tle  upon  Tyne.  Vol.  1.  4 to.  pp.  320. 

ROV1NCIAL  learned  Societies 
are  common  abroad,  and  probably 
would  be  so  here,  were  it  not  for  the 
profitless  usurpation  of  the  minds  of 
country-people  by  sectarianism.  In¬ 
stead  of  interest  being  taken  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  useful  knowledge,  all  the 
information  gained  at  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pence  of  money  and  time,  is  only  that 
preacher  A,  originally  a  cobbler  per¬ 
haps,  holds  forth  as  a  pulpit  orator  for 
three  hours  ;  and  author  B.  writes  an 
inexplicable  jargon  of  Scripture  phrases. 
Would  people  leave  theology  to  their 
parish  Clergyman,  we  sincerely  believe 
that  their  eternal  salvation  would  be 
better  consulted;  and  their  temporal 
happiness  and  circumstances  derive 
more  advantage,  than  from  doubts, 
misgivings,  mistakes  of  Scripture, 
party  violence,  unintelligible  mys¬ 
ticism,  cobweb  discussions,  and  un- 
ehristianlike  intolerance.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Mechanics’  Society  is  an 
excellent  deviation  from  the  customary 
infatuation;  and  we  solemnly  believe 
that  were  half  the  chapels  in  country 
towns  turned  into  lecture  rooms,  man¬ 
kind  would  be  far  wiser  and  better 
than  they  now  are  ;  at  all  events,  the 
chapels  may  be  applied  to  such  uses 
on  the  week  days ;  and  as  education 
increases,  we  have  strong  hopes  that 
some  such  improved  direction  towards 
valuable  knowledge  will  gradually  su¬ 
persede  the  present  bad  taste  of  the 
provincial  mind. 

In  vain,  however,  is  the  chaff  spread 
in  the  sight  of  birds  of  a  certain  power 
of  mind.  The  gentry  form  philosophi¬ 
cal  institutions,  geological  and  astrono¬ 
mical,  or  other  useful  societies ;  and  as 
European  civilization  is  the  parent  of 
European  superiority,  our  glorious  na¬ 
tion  is  thus  preserved  from  the  politi¬ 
cal  imbecility  of  Turkey,  and  the  do¬ 
mineering  priestcraft  of  Italy,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Spain. 

The  Antiquarian  Society  of  New¬ 
castle  upon  Tyne  sets  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  in  ail  points  but  one;  viz.  the  li¬ 
mitation  of  ordinary  members  to  one 
hundred.  Such  a  limitation  may  be 
Gent.  Mag.  July,  1824. 
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very  proper  in  a  convivial  society,  but 
in  those  of  a  learned  kind,  we  only 
see  in  it  a  diminution  of  the  utility  by 
narrowing  the  funds. 

The  book  before  us  is  arranged  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  plan  of  the  Archceologia 
of  the  London  Society.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  notice  the  articles  as  they  occur. 

I.  Account  of  a  set  of  gold  Beads 
found  under  a  cairn  on  Chesterhope 

Common. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  loosely  upon  the  bar  at  the 
back  of  the  pummel  of  a  sword;  and 
in  pp.  8,  9,  it  is  presumed  that  they 
could  not  have  belonged  to  a  person  of 
the  Celtic  race.  We  beg  to  observe, 
that  a  guard  for  the  hand  annexed  to 
the  pummel  of  a  sword,  is  shown  by 
Dr.  Meyrick  to  be  of  recent  inven¬ 
tion  ;  that  beads  found  in  barrows  in¬ 
dicate  the  sepulture  of  a  female  (Archae- 
ologia,  XV.  127),  and  that  the  form 
and  fashion  of  these  beads  appear  in 
the  necklace  dug  out  of  Upton  Great 
Barrow,  and  engraved  in  the  Archceo- 
logia,  ubi  supra,  pi.  VI. — So  far  from 
gold  being  any  contradiction  of  a  Cel¬ 
tic  relation,  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 
Virgil,  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  says, 

“  Aurea  caesaries  ollis  ;  atque  aurea  vestis  ; 
Virgatis  lucent  sagulis ;  turn  lactea  colla 
Auro  innectuntur.” — TEn.  viii.  660. 

Boadicea  wore  a  striped  petticoat 
(Strabo) ;  and  the  Gauls  were  so  fond 
of  finery,  that,  as  above,  they  wore  tu- 
nick^  embroidered  with  gold,  striped 
mantles,  and  golden  torques. 

II.  Concerning  some  implements  of 
ancient  brass. 

These  are  spear-heads,  celts.  See. 
The  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  rector  of  Wok¬ 
ingham,  p.  15,  conceives  the  latter  to 
have  been  tools.  This  paper  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  very  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  use  of  brass  and  iron,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  secretary.  It 
is  a  very  copious  and  excellent  account. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  both  brass 
and  iron  were  in  contemporary  use, 
but  that  the  latter  was  scarcer  and  of 
more  rare  application  than  the  former. 
Mines  of  iron,  we  are  told  from  Pliny, 
are  found  almost  every  where,  inas¬ 
much  as  even  Elba,  an  Italian  island, 
produces  it.  They  are  discernible 
without  the  smallest  difficulty,  being 
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distinguishable  by  the  colour  of  the 
earth.  But  the  same  means  are  used 
in  smelting  all  sorts  of  ores  (p.  70). 
The  best  elucidators  of  the  ancient 
processes  of  making  steel,  and  working 
iron,  are  Aristotle  and  Plutarch;  and 
as  the  particular  passages  have  escaped 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  research,  we  beg  to 
observe,  that  they  arc  abstracted  in 
Fosbroke’s  Encyclopedia  of  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  c.  ix.  §  Iron,  and  c.  x.  §  Sled. 
We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hodgson  for 
the  following  curious  and  valuable  il¬ 
lustration  : 

et  Swords  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  Moses,  under  the  same 
name  that  they  bear  in  the  other  parts  of 

the  Bible,  which  name  is  from  a  term  ^“in, 
chorel ,  which  signifies  to  consume  or  deso¬ 
late  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  where  Moses  is  commanded  not  to 
build  an  altar  of  hewn  stone — “  for  if  thou 
lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted 
it ;”  the  word  translated  tool  is  choreb  in  the 
original,  which  might  with  great  propriety 
have  been  rendered  thy  sicord.  In  Joshua 
the  sentence  translated — “make  thee  sharp 
knives,”  is  in  the  original — “make  thee 
choreluth  jerim,  swords  of  stones.”  P.28. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  prohibition 
of  making  altars  with  hewn  stones  was 
founded  on  a  connexion  between  tools 
and  arms.  Indeed,  instances  of  using 
the  latter  for  the  services  of  the  former 
are  frequent. 

Mr.  Hodgson  further  says, 

“All  ancient  historians  agree  that  the 
Silures  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cornwall, 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  from  the  strong  re¬ 
semblances  in  national  character  which 
existed  between  them  and  the  ancient  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  perhaps  settled  there  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  tin  mines,  ike.’1 
P.  85. 

Now  the  Si/t-ires  were  seated  in 
South  Wales.  The  Cornish  were  the 
Danmonii;  and  the  pretended  Spa¬ 
niards  were  in  the  traditions  of  the 
county,  Jews,  a  term  supposed  to  mean 
the  Phenicians,  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  Holy  Land  These  are  oversights  ; 
but  in  washing  one’s  face,  it  is  negli¬ 
gent  to  leave  behind  spots  of  dirt. 

There  are  some  positions  in  this  Es¬ 
say  *,  of  which  we  have  doubts;  but 
with  its  general  character  as  a  whole, 
we  are  so  well  satisfied,  that  we  de¬ 
cline  any  further  remarks. 


*  Mr.  Hodgson’s  general  conclusions  re¬ 
specting  Iron,  Bronze,  Brass,  &c.  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  in  our  Part  I.  pp.  1  61  — 163. 


[July, 

The  next  articles  relate  to  a  stone 
cofTin, — a  Roman  grave,  and  flint  ar¬ 
row  head, — an  illegible  Saxon  inscrip¬ 
tion  ( supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  ornament  of  the  capital  of  a  coluttin ; 
if  so,  an  article  exceedingly  rare  if  not 
unique), — a  seal  of  the  last  Treasurer 
of  tiie  Augustine  Monastery  at  Can¬ 
terbury, — an  inscription  relating  to  the 
zodiacal  Ceres, — a  Roman  camp  at 
Wardley, — an  aqueduct  and  iron  scoria 
at  Lanchester, — a  description  of  a  silver 
ring  found  at  Tow  ton, — and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Saxon  coin  of  Ecgfrith, 
King  of  Northumberland,  of  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  says, 

“  Of  the  rarity  of  the  coin,  I  think  I 
may  safely  remark,  that  none  other  of  the 
same  Monarch  or  of  several  of  his  successors, 
have  hitherto  been  found.  Indeed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pinkerton,  it  is  upward  of  150  years 
earlier  than  any  other  Saxo-Northumhrian 
coin  known  to  be  in  existence. — This  coin 
being  of  copper,  neatly  minted,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  its  Sovereign,  has  the  usual 
character  of  Saxon  Northumbrian  coins; 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  having  a  device 
and  motto  on  its  reverse,  instead  of  the  mo- 
neyer’s  name.  The  reverse  I  suppose  to  be 
a  cross  surrounded  by  a  glory,  and  the  motto 
i.ux.  The  name  is  KCLFRID.”  pp. 
124,  125. 

We  are  happy  to  add  the  attestation 
of  Mr.  Ruding  (Coinage,  i.  332,  v. 
81)  to  these  remarks.  It  is  very  sin¬ 
gular  styca. 

The  volume  proceeds  with  an  in¬ 
scription  on  a  rock  at  Fallow-field  Fell, 
not  far  from  the  Roman  Wall.  See 

p.  1 2(). 

No  elucidation  is  given,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  building 
walls,  the  troops  took  upon  themselves, 
according  to  their  Centuriae  and  Mani- 
puli,  certain  portions  or  lengths  (see 
Vegetius ),  and  this  inscription,  “  Pclra 
Flavi  Carantinif  seems  simply  to 
mean,  that  Flavius  Carantinus,  in 
building  the  wall,  took  this  quarry  of 
materials  for  his  own  appropriation. 

The  next  article  relates  to  an  in¬ 
scription  commemorating  the  repairs 
of  a  public  building. 

In  p.  131  is  an  account  of  a  bronze 
Priapus,  and  a  sitting  female  Ear. 
We  shall  throw  some  light  upon  it. 
The  singularity  is  the  appearance  of 
anaxyridcs  or  pantaloons  over  the  legs; 
and  the  coeflure  is  in  the  form  of  that 
of  Salonina,  wife  of  Gallienus,  and 
Olaulia  Severa  (see  Pellerin,  and  Cos¬ 
tumes  des  Anciens  Peuples,  i.  pi.  xlv. 
fig.  8).  The  sitting  position  and  ele¬ 
vated 
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valecl  hand  belong  both  to  CybeR  and 
the  muse  Polyhymnia  ;  but  as  the  mu¬ 
ral  crown  is  wanting,  the  latter  is  more 
appropriate ;  unfortunately  the  hand  is 
broken  off;  so  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  supported  a  tympanum.  If 
so,  it  was  the  former  goddess.  At  all 
events,  the  figure  is  of  the  later  empire, 
on  or  about  the  time  of  Constantine. 

In  p.  132,  pi.  vii.  is  a  presumed  Ro¬ 
man  camp  at  West  Ward,  Cumber¬ 
land,  connected  with  an  out-work  by 
a  causeway.  We  do  not  think  that 
this  outwork  was  a  temple,  and  a  great 
stone  in  the  middle  an  altar.  We 
think  that  all  the  works  taken  toge¬ 
ther  denote  a  Roman  British  village, 
but  fortified.  It  lias  every  charac¬ 
teristic  of  one,  and  we  are  further  in¬ 
duced  to  think  so,  by  the  following 
annexation : 

“  At  half  a  mile  distance  is  a  tumulus  in 
sight  of  this  spot;  and  nearly  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  further,  four  very  large  tumuli  placed 
so  as  to  form  a  square  ;  they  are  surround¬ 
ed  by  several  others  of  smaller  size.'’  p.  132. 

In  p.  133  is  a  Britannia  of  Hadrian. 
Wc  regret  that  Pinkerton  has  spoken 
so  warmly  of  the  rarity  of  the  Britan- 
nias. 

The  seal  of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
(the  saint  in  a  mitre,  &c.  giving  the 
benediction),  —  a  gold  ring  inscribed 
with  Runic  characters, — a  Roman  se¬ 
pulchral  inscription  found  near  Bin- 
chester,  co.  Durham, — papers  relating 
to  the  plot  in  the  North  in  lO(33, — ca¬ 
lendars  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Assizes 
of  Northumberland,  anno  1()28  and 
lO'2y,  showing  the  antiquity  of  murder , 
horse  and  sheep-stealing ;  and  what  is 
now  rare,  stealing  horned  beasts, — re¬ 
turn  of  three  members  of  Parliament 
to  serve  for  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland, — list  of  the  court  party  (ma¬ 
lignantly  marked  placemen  and  pension¬ 
ers),  in  the  blouse  of  Commons  of 
1677, — account  of  certain  instruments 
used  for  blasting  in  lead  mines, — pa¬ 
pers  relating  to  the  general  history  of 
the  county  of  Durham  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

In  these  papers,  p.  lf)4,  concerning 
a  muster  of  the  militia,  we  see  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  establishment  at  first; 
such  as  the  poor  soldiers  being  obliged 
to  go  and  seek  their  pay  ;  having  red 
coats  made  contrary  to  order ;  wanting 
part  of  their  accoutrements,  fyc. — An 
account  of  bronze  arrow  heads,  such 


as  the  Turks  now  use, — account  of  a 
Roman  ring,  with  the  figure  of  [a  se¬ 
nator ]  in  a  toga;  and  a  bas-relief  of 
Neptune; — account  of  some  antiqui¬ 
ties  found  in  Norway; — account  of  a 
sepulchral  inscription  found  at  Little 
Chester,  co.  Northumberland. 

Here  we  think  that  there  is  a  wrong 
version  of  the  sigles  S.  C.  Mr.  Hed- 
ley,  the  communicator,  reads  “  Corn. 
Victor  S.  C.  MIL.  by  Cornelius  Vic¬ 
tor,  signifer  cohortis  mililavit  annos 
viginti  sex,’’  &c.  Now  no  such  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  sigles  S.  C.  as  signifer 
cohortis  occurs  in  Gcrrard  (see  Segla- 
rium  Romanum,  p.  540),  and  we  read 
it,  “  Sibi  constituit  in ili tare  xxvi.  an¬ 
nos.”  Sibi  constituit  is  one  version  of 
S.  C.  (see  Gerrard,  uhi  supra),  and  the 
reason  is  this:  the  time  of  service  in 
the  infantry  was  20  years,  in  the  ca¬ 
valry  10;  and  if  a  soldier  chose  to  serve 
longer,  for  it  was  at  his  option,  he  be¬ 
came  a  veteran  or  volunteer,  had  va¬ 
rious  privileges  conferred,  and  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  labour,  & c.  except 
fighting. 

Next  is  a  communication  by  Mr.  Ca- 
ley  of  an  original  letter  by  Will.  Lord 
Dacre,  temp.  H.  VIII.  —  an  ancient 
plan  of  Tynemouth, — an  account  of  a 
fortification  line  of  the  Romans,  called 
the  Devil’s  Wall,  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube.  This  wonderful  re¬ 
main  is  described  as  follows: 

“Our  Nordgan  Woods  exhibit  this  great 
Roman  work  in  an  unbroken  line  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  miles, 
from  5 — 6  foot  thick,  in  many  places  still 
five  above,  and  3 — 4  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  With  its  150  towers  and  up¬ 
wards,  it  passes  along  over  the  steepest 
mountains,  over  the  most  frightful  abysses, 
through  rivers  and  lakes,  through  the  thick¬ 
est  woods:  1500  years  have  not  been  able 
to  efface  the  vestiges  of  these  towers,  more 
than  50  of  which  still  rise  above  the  wall, 
often  to  the  height  of  12  feet.  On  its  in¬ 
ner  side,  upon  mountains,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  the  public  roads,  are  found  large 
remains  of  castles  and  camps,  and  innumer¬ 
able  barrows.  It  was  commenced  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  prosecuted  by  succeeding  empe¬ 
rors,  and  completed  by  Probus,  between  the 
years  276‘ — 280  after  Christ.  To  him  we 
must  ascribe  the  masonry  and  the  towers ; 
probably  also  the  roads,  many  castles,  and 
colonies  (p.  221).  The  original  destina¬ 
tion  of  this  work  was  not  so  much  defence, 
but  rather  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  territory,  and  to  form  a  line  of 
separating  from  the  Germans  (p.  221).  The 
wall  at  first  consisted  of  a  mound  of  stakes  ; 
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was  succeeded  by  a  wall  of  stone,  with 
towers,  camps,  castles,  trenches,  and  pal- 
lisades,  the  work  of  various  emperors,  but 
completed  by  Probus.  He  also  built  camps 
and  castles,  even  beyond  the  line  of  the 
mound  upon  the  enemy’s  territories,  in  the 
most  convenient  situations.  Fortresses  also 
\vere  erected  ou  his  own  side  of  the  line, 
along  the  great  road,  and  camps  with  mound 
and  ditch  ;  forming  a  second  line  behind  the 
first,  (p.  222.)  A  deej)  trench  ran  along 
the  wall,  but  when  this  was  broken  through 
and  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  fifth 
century,  the  stones  were  employed  to  fill  up 
the  trenches  (p.  224).  The  towers  stood 
often  two  in  succession,  and  always  at  the 
distance  of  half  an  hour  (or  two  miles)  ; 
once  even  three  at  the  same  distance, 
whence  I  conclude  that  all  these  towers 
(whether  intended  for  observation  or  battle), 
stood  at  the  regular  interval  of  one  Homan 
mile.  Barrows  on  both  sides'  of  the  wall, 
both  the  German  and  Roman,  meet  the  eye 
in  great  numbers,  generally  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  place  where  stood  the  ruins 
of  a  camp  or  fortified  tower — fortresses  still 
larger  than  these  lay  behind  upon  the  road, 
which  ran  at  some  distance  from  the  wall. 
As  the  wall  with  its  castella  and  towers 
formed  the  first  and  outward,  so  this  formed 
a  second  line  of  defence.”  P.  225,  226. 

For  the  defence  of  this  wall,  colo¬ 
nies  were  established  upon  the  line  of 
it,  and  as  this  establishment  gave  birth 
to  the  feudal  system,  the  following 
circumstances  are  interesting: 

“  Probus  gave  to  the  Alemanni,  who 
were  the  soldiers  upon  the  frontiers,  this 
land  which  had  been  taken  away  from  them, 
upon  conditions  that  in  future  all  the  sons 
of  such  proprietors  of  the  land,  as  soon  as 
they  hnd  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
should  enter  into  the  Roman  service,  and 
defend  the  borders  against  the  enemy  (p. 
220.)  Instead  of  pay,  the  soldiers  had  por¬ 
tions  of  land  allotted  to  them,  from  the 
cultivation  and  produce  of  which  they  were 
to  maintain  their  families.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  would  serve  as  an  additional  motive  to 
them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country.”  (P.  220.) 

Here  we  have  a  complete  idea  of  a 
Roman  line  of  defence  ;  viz.  first,  a 
strong  wall  with  towers,  and  a  trench; 
secondly,  a  feudal  garrison  along  the 
line,  with  castella  and  fortresses,  for 
manning  the  first  wall,  and  in  case  of 
defeat,  for  refuge  and  further  obstruc¬ 
tion.  Now  this  was  what  was  pre¬ 
cisely  done,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  for,  first,  the  town  walls 
opposed  an  enemy;  and  when  they 
were  carried,  the  castle  was  to  he 
taken.  London  and  all  our  towns 


were  fortified  in  miniature  on  the 
same  plan. 

C To  be  continued. ) 

- ♦ - 

2.  Adnotationes  MiUii  auctee  et  correct tp  cx 
Prolegomenis  suis ,  Wetstenii,  Bcngelii, 
et  Sabaterii,  ad  I.  Joan.  V.  7.  una  cum 
dualms  epistolis  Ri chard i  Bentleii  et  01- 
servalionibus  Joannis  Seldcni,  Christopho- 
ri  Matthioe  Plaffii,  Joannis  Francisci  Bud- 
dei,  et  Christiani  Frederici  Schmidii,  de 
eodem  Loco.  Collect  a;  et  editce  a  Thomi 
Burgess,  S.T.P.  S.R.S.  S.A.S.  etS.R.S.L. 
Episcopo  Mejievensi.  8vo.pp.  2.95. 

3.  A  Selection  of  Tracis  and  Observations 
on  1  Jok.  v.  7.  8 vo.  pp.  129. 

IN  a  recent  newspaper  paragraph 
concerning  Sir  Masterman  Sykes’s  Li¬ 
brary,  mention  is  made  of  the  sale  of 
one  of  Erasmus’s  Testaments,  in  which 
lie  had  omitted  the  celebrated  text  of  1 
Joh.  v. 7.  Upon thiscircumstance Beau- 
sobore  and  L’Enfant  observe,  (Engl. 
Edit.  p.  230,)  Erasmus  did  not  put  this 
passage  in  his  first  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  because  he  found  it  not  in 
the  Greek  copies;  hut  having  after¬ 
wards  met  with  it  in  a  Manuscript  in 
England,  he  put  it  in  the  following 
editions.  Now  this  justification  of 
Erasmus  implies  an  integrity,  which 
in  the  judgment  of  men  of  undoubted 
principle*,  he  never  possessed.  Ea- 
bricius  thought  proper  to  publish  in 
1717,  4to.  a  dissertation  de  religione 
Erasjni  (see  Fabric.  Bibb  Med.  La- 
tinit.  ii.  p.  318.)  and  very  good  rea¬ 
son  had  he  for  so  doing.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  David’  s  says  ( 1  racts  131),  with 
reference  to  Erasmus  inter  alia,  “  that 
more  probably  the  verse  was  erased  by 
unbelievers,  to  whose  heresy  the  verse 
is  fatal,  than  inserted  by  believers, 
whose  faith  in  the  Trinity  is  founded 
on  many  other  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.’’  Now  we  are  happy  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  Bishop’s  hypo¬ 
thesis,  so  far  as  concerns  Erasmus,  one 
of  the  expungers,  upon  very  high  and 
authentic  testimony.  Erasmus  miu;ht 
take  advantage  of  the  omission  in  cer¬ 
tain  MSS.,  but  he  did  not  omit  the 
verse  from  that  circumstance.  Luther 
knew  him  well;  and  according  to  his 
opinion  of  him,  not  Arius  only,  but 
Satan  himself  might  as  well  have  been 
made  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
as  Erasmus. 

“  He  published  lately  (says  Luther) 

*  We  venture  to  affirm  this  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Reformation,  Luther. 
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among  his  other  works  his  Catechism,  a 
production  evidently  of  Satanic  subtlety. 
This  new  Catechist  aims  only  at  rendering 
Ills  catechumens  and  the  doctrines  of  faith 
suspicious.  For  at  the  very  outset,  laying 
aside  all  solid  foundation,  he  does  nothing 
but  set  before  them  those  heresies  and  of¬ 
fences  of  opinions  by  which  the  church  has 
been  troubled  from  the  beginning.  So  that 
in  fact  he  would  make  it  appear  that  there 
is  nothing  certain  in  the  Christian  religion 
...He  says,  “  How  Is  it  that  there  have  been 
so  many  sects  and  errors  in  this  one  true  re¬ 
ligion  (as  it  is  believed  to  be)  ?  How  is  it 
that  there  have  been  so  many  creeds  ?  Why, 
in  the  Apostle’s  creed,  is  the  Father  called 
God,  the  Son  not  God,  but  Lord,  and  the 
Spirit  neither  God  nor  Lord,  but  holy  ?  and 
so  on — who,  1  would  ask,  troubles  unexpe¬ 
rienced  soids,  whom  he  undertakes  to  in¬ 
struct  with  questions  like  these,  but  the 
Devil  himself?  who  would  dare  to  speak 
thus  upon  a  creed  of  faith,  but  the  very 
mouth  and  instrument  of  the  Devil  ?  Here 
you  have  the  plot,  the  execution,  and  the 
catastrophic  end  of  the  soul-murdering  tra¬ 
gedy. ...Who  moreover  ever  spoke  in  so  much 
disdain  and  contempt,  not  to  say  enmity,  of 
the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John,. ..whereas 
this  is  the  same  as  speaking  in  contempt  of 
the  Holv  Spirit,  whose  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  are  ..When  Erasmus  says,  “  Peter 
addresses  Christ  as  man,  and  says  nothing 
of  his  divinity,”  he  is  to  be  condemned  of 
Arianism  and  Heresy  ;  and  he  further  says, 

“  Ife  dare  to  call  the  Holy  Spirit  God, 
which  the  ancients  did  not  dare  to  do.” — 
See  Coles  Luther  on  Freewill ,  pp.  384 — 
397,  ubiplura. 

But  in  the  following  editions  he  did 
insert  the  disputed  verse.  Why?  He 
laughed  at  ali  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  (see  Id.  p.  3B4)  and  Luther 
says  that  he  would  not  believe  him, 
even  if  he  should  openly  confess  in 
plain  words  that  Christ  is  God.  (P. 
39>b) 

Beausobre  and  L’Enfant  proceed  to 
inform  us,  that  according  to  the  attes¬ 
tation  of  their  adversaries,  the  Arians 
did  not  alter  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
They,  however,  used  ambiguous  lan¬ 
guage;  Luther,  quoting  Jerom,  says, 
“  Their  priests  say  one  thing,  and 
their  people  understand  another”  (p. 
3()1).  Now  the  fact  is,  that  this  re¬ 
mark.  concerning  the  Arians  is  not  to 
the  purpose.  Beausobre  and  L’En¬ 
fant  admit,  upon  the  authority  of  Ori- 
gen,  that  the  Marcionites,  Valentini- 
ans,  and  Lucianites  did  adulterate  the 
Gospel  (p.  212).  Now  the  Epistle  of 
St.  John  was,  according  to  Tertullian 
(p.  244),  particularly  directed  to  the 
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Marcionites  and  similar  heretics.  The 
same  author  says  that  Marcion  would 
not  admit  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John.  Moreover,  contra- 
ria  queeque  sententice  sure  erasit.  Adv. 
Marcion.  1.  iv.  p.  506.  ed.  Rigalt. 
We  use  this  last  passage  only  to  show 
that  it  is  a  mistake  in  Beausobre  and 
L’Enfant  to  say,  (p.  211)  “that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  not 
been  corrupted  by  the  malice  of  here¬ 
tics,  which  affirmation,  if  true,  would 
overthrow  the  hypothesis  quoted  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  in  p.  131, 

“  that  the  verse  was  probably  erased 
by  unbelievers.’’  It  is  also  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  Tertullian  does  not  con¬ 
ceive  any  version  of  the  Scriptures  to 
be  genuine  which  was  not  received 
in  the  Churches  founded  by  the  Apos¬ 
tles  themselves.  At  least  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  the  argument  we  so  un¬ 
derstand  the  following  words.  “  In 
summa,  si  constat  id  verius  quod  pri- 
us,  id  prius  quod  et  ab  initio,  id  ab 
initio,  quod  ab  /Vpostolis;  pariter  uti- 
que  constcibit,  id  esse  ab  Apostolis  tra- 
ditum,  quod  apud  eccfesias  Apostolo- 
rumfuerit  sacro-sanctum,’'  p.  505.  By 
reference  to  these  standards  it  was,  we 
presume,  that  the  Fathers  detected  and 
exposed  the  adulterations  of  heretics. 

Beausobre  and  L’Enfant  say  further, 
p.  210,  that  the  verse  in  question  is 
probably  a  scholium,  which  crept  from 
the  margin  into  the  text,  because  the 
passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Manu¬ 
scripts,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  that  disputed  against 
the  Arians. 

This  is  the  main  objection  to  the 
verse;  and  to  invalidate  it  in  the  best 
manner  which  circumstances  will  per¬ 
mit,  is  the  object  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  in  the  works  before  us. 

Now  these  very  writers  admit  that 
the  italic  version  was  a  translation 
from  the  most  ancient  Manuscripts, 
perhaps  from  the  Originals  them¬ 
selves  [the  Greek],  since  it  was  done 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Cen¬ 
tury  (p.  212).  It  is  also  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  objections  to  the  verse 
proceed  entirely  from  its  omission  in 
Greek  copies,  of  which  there  are  none 
extant  prior  to  the  fourth  century. 

That  an  important  part  of  their 
statement,  the  “  and  Latin,  is  untena¬ 
ble,’’  is  in  our  judgment  a  position 
clearly  established  by  his  Lordship  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  “The  La- 
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tin  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  ancient 
version,  and  great  importance  was  at¬ 
tached  to  it  by  Dr.  Bentley,  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek 
text. — Of  the  Latin  version  there  are 
two  general  classes  ;  the  Old  Version, 
extant  before  the  time  of  Jerome;  and 
the  reform  of  that  version  by  Jerome. 
As  the  old  version  is  known  from  the 
writings  of  those  Fathers  who  used  it; 
so  is  Jerome’s  before  the  age  of  the 
existing  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  from 
the  writings  of  Ambrosius  Ausbertus, 
Isidorus  Mercator,  & c.  In  their  writ¬ 
ings,  then,  we  have  an  evidence  of  the 
text  of  the  seventh  verse  more  ancient 
than  any  MSS.  of  St.  John’s  epistle 
that  are  now  extant.  The  authenticity 
therefore  of  the  verse  does  not  depend 
on  the  evidence  of  existing  MSS.  We 
have  information  enough  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  majority  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  existing  MSS.  [Latin] 
have  the  seventh  verse.  In  the  lloyal 
Library  at  Paris,  Mr. Travis  says,  from 
his  own  personal  examination,  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  copies  out 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  have  the 
verse.”  Tracts  and  Observ.  pp.  1.  lvi. 

In  Mr.  Barlow’s  excellent  and  truly 
logical  letter  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
that  he  [the  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
Bodleian,  and  a  writer  who  does  not 
move  a  foot  without  proof]  took  it  for 
an  evident  truth,  “  that  this  7th  verse 
of  the  5th  chapt.  of  the  1  Joh.  was 
anciently  a  received  part  of  the  sacred 
text,  even  before  Cyprian’s  time  (for 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  quoted 
it  as  such),  and  ergo  (he  says)  I  make 
no  doubt  but  it  was  originally  there, 
and  (dejure)  should  be  still.”  Tracis, 
&c.  pp.  18,  19.) 

He  tells  us  his  reason  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  “  You  know  the  Socinians 
tell  us  that  it  was  put  in  by  the  Anti- 
Arians,  but  this  is  a  manifest  calumny, 
and  it  is  more  probable  the  Arians  left 
it  out  (as  St.  Hierome  tells  us) ;  my  rea¬ 
son  is,  because  I  find  it  in  the  text  be¬ 
fore  there  was  either  Arian  or  Anti- 
Arian  in  the  world,’’  p.  18. 

In  p.C)4wefind  it  affirmed  that  some 
Greek  copies  had  it  in  St.  Cyprian’s  time 
[before  Arius],  and  that  the  copies  of 
best  repute  in  Greek  had  it  in  St.  Je¬ 
rome's  time.  In  answer  to  this,  l)r.  Bent¬ 
ley  affirms,  that  he  shall  bedecided  in  his 
opinions  concerning  the  verse,  by  the 
manuscripts  of  the  fourth  century  (p. 
Q7),  and  this  rule  has  been  manifestly 
the  principle  upon  which  all  subse- 
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quent  opponents  of  the  verse  have  act¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  can  only  be  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  evidence,  under  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  no  prior  testimony  existed, 
or  there  was  no  standard  copy. 

We  cannot  harass  our  readers  with 
Polemicks.  The  two  works  before  us 
are  a  real  library  on  the  subject,  and 
to  them  we  refer  our  readers.  It  is 
our  duty  only  to  state  two  monstrous 
oversights.  First,  what  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  has  said,  or  not  said,  has  been  made 
an  ipse  dixit  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s,  without  any  regard  to  the  awful 
solemnity  of  the  subject,  or  the  sa¬ 
cred  character  of  the  presumed  divine 
author.  Secondly,  writings  of  the 
Fourth  Century  are  made  definitively 
to  pronounce  various  others  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  date  inaccurate,  upon  the  ground 
of  negative  evidence  only;  and  in  op¬ 
position  to  reason,  because  if,  as  Dr. 
Bentley  says,  (p.  07)  his  ancient  MSS. 
agree  exactly,  like  two  tallies,  or  two 
indentures,  they  are  evidently  copies  of 
one  another;  and  the  testimony  of  a 
hundred  Manuscripts  is  in  reality  only 
the  testimony  of  one,  i.e.  the  Original. 
They  prove  ninety-nine  to  be  faithful 
copies,  and  nothing  more. 

Augustine  first  established  this  rule 
of  determining  the  authenticity  of  a 
Scriptural  text  by  the  number  of  the 
MSS.  in  which  it  is  found ;  but  a 
judge  on  a  disputed  quotation  calls  for 
the  Original  Record,  and  an  Editor 
decides  a  doubtful  reading  by  a  stand¬ 
ard  MS.  or  an  Editio  princeps.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  the  Compluten- 
sian  Testament  has  the  best  title  to  be 
deemed  the  standard  edition,  and  that 
includes  the  verse  in  question.  At  all 
events,  a  numerical  mode  of  settling 
the  controversy  is  absurd,  because  there 
can  only  be  one  original  of  every  writ¬ 
ing  whatever  ;  the  rest  must  be  copies. 


4.  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain, 
consisting  cf  Etchings  from  Figures  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Sculptor,  and  introduced  into 
the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  as  Mcmo- 
•  rials  for  the  Dead,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Fill. 
Drawn  and  etched  by  the  late  Charles- 
Alfred  Stothard,  jun.  F.S.A.  4 to.  Ten 
Numbers.  Arch. 

WE  have  hitherto  unaccountably 
omitted  to  notice  in  our  Review  this 
very  valuable  Work. 

The  objects  contemplated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Stothard  in  this  publication 
were,  to  afford  the  Historical  Painter  a 

com- 
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complete  knowledge  of  the  Costume 
adopted  in  England  from  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  history  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vi II. ;  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time, 
history  and  biography ;  and,  lastly,  to 
assist  the  Stage  in  selecting  its  cos¬ 
tume  with  propriety,  for  the  plays  of 
our  great  Dramatic  Bard. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  latter 
object  has  been  in  part  accomplished 
by  the  judicious  way  in  which  Mr.  C. 
Kemble  has  lately  produced  “  King 
John*’  and  “  Henry  the  Fourth"  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  as  has  been 
stated  in  a  communication  from  a  va¬ 
lued  Correspondent  in  our  Number 
for  May,  p.  387.  Dr.  Meyrick,  in  his 
invaluable  Work  on  Armour,  has  fre¬ 
quently  referred  with  commendation 
to  Mr.  Stothard’s  able  labours;  and  the 
“  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,’’  now 
in  course  of  publication,  has  been  in¬ 
debted  for  much  assistance,  in  illus¬ 
trating  antient  armour,  to  Mr.  Stot¬ 
hard’s  beautiful  representations  of  Mo¬ 
numental  Effigies. 

The  determination  of  Mr.  Stothard 
to  execute  his  etchings  with  his  own 
hand,  was  owing  to  his  having  seen  a 
few,  then  unpublished,  etchings  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Kerrich,  of  Cambridge, 
from  Monuments  in  Italy  and  France, 
“  which  claim,”  says  Mr.  Stothard, 
“  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  be¬ 
stowed.”  Some  of  these  Etchings  have 
since  been  inserted,  and  others  copied, 
in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gia,  pp.  18b — 19b. 

Mr.  Stothard  evidently  formed  his 
style  of  etching  on  the  model  of  Mr. 
Kcrrich ;  and  the  delicacy  and  accuracy 
of  his  representations  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Days  and  weeks  were  enthu¬ 
siastically  devoted  to  what  would  have 
been  accomplished  by  former  Draughts¬ 
men,  after  their  manner,  in  a  few 
hours;  but  Mr.  Stothard  did  not  rest 
satisfied  till  he  had  produced  the  most 
accurate  and  finished  portrait  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  was  employed  ; 
and  well  worthy  of  such  attention 
are  many  of  these  Memorials  of  the 
Dead,  as,  independent  of  their  anti¬ 
quity,  they  are  for  the  most  part  spe¬ 
cimens  of  sculpture  which,  as  Mr.  S. 
justly  observes,  “  for  grandeur,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  chastity  of  style,  are  not 
to  he  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
nation  in  Europe.” 

The  melancholy  fate  of  this  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  lamented  Artist  is  recorded 


in  our  vol.  xci.  i.  pp.  571.  642.  He 
lived  to  publish  only  nine  Numbers; 
the  tenth  is  now  completed,  and  we 
are  happy  to  find  that  he  has  left  ma¬ 
terials  to  finish  the  Work,  according 
to  the  original  plan  ;  which  will  be 
published  in  two  more  Numbers,  by 
his  amiable  Widow,  whose  writings 
as  a  lively  Tourist  and  affecting  Bio¬ 
grapher,  have  been  duly  appreciated  by 
the  publick.  (See  vol.  xcm.  i.  p.  250.) 

The  whole  of  the  Drawings  for  this 
splendid  series  were  executed  by  Mr. 
C.  Stothard,  and  127  Plates  were 
etched  by  his  own  hand.  The  others 
will  be  executed  in  a  similar  style  by 
his  brother  Mr.  R.  Stothard,  Mr. 
Blore,  Mr.  Turrell,  & c. 

'I  he  Plates  will  be  accompanied  by 
letter-press  descriptions,  which,  when 
completed,  coming  from  so  accom¬ 
plished  an  Antiquary  and  minute  an 
observer  as  the  late  Mr.  Stothard,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  increase  the  utility  of  the 
Work.  The  descriptions  will  embrace 
an  account  of  the  Person  commemo¬ 
rated  by  the  Monument,  remarks  on 
the  Costume,  and  a  description  of  the 
state  of  preservation,  situation,  archi¬ 
tecture,  &  c. 

W hen  we  consider  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  publishing  this  species  of 
embellished  literature,  the  uncommon 
ability  displayed  in  the  execution  of 
this  work,  and  the  melancholy  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  is  com¬ 
pleting,  we  cannot  too  warmly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  public  encouragement. 

5.  Castellura  Huttonicum.  Some  Account 
of  Sheriff-Hutton  Castle  (founded  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen),  with  brief  no¬ 
tices  of  the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  the  an¬ 
cient  Forest  of  Galtres,  the  Poet  Gower  of 
Stitenham,  8fc.  fyc.  JVith  two  lithogra¬ 
phic  views,  and  a  plan  of  the  Castle  ;  and 
an  Engraving  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  York,  afterwards  Queen  of  Henry  VII. 
8 vo.  pp.  60.  York. 

THIS  is  an  interesting  little  volume, 
the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  Castle,  founded  during 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  a  good  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  style  of  that  aera.  Like 
W  ilton  Castle  in  Herefordshire,  of  the 
same  date,  it  is  a  square,  with  angular 
towers,  of  which  two  here  diagonally 
opposite,  are  of  the  same  size  and  area, 
and  larger  than  the  others,  whereas,  if 
we  recollect  right,  at  Wilton  there  is 
only  one  larger  tower,  which  was  a 
substitute  for  the  Norman  Keep.  Both 
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Wilton  and  Sheriff- Hutton  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  high  elevation  of  the 
towers  (no  less  than  five  stories  high, 
p.  6),  and  connecting  walls.  There  is, 
however,  a  peculiarity  at  Sheriff-Hut- 
ton.  On  one  side,  the  face  of  the 
towers  is  flush  with  the  wall ;  the 
room  required  being  taken  out  of  the 
area  within  ;  but  on  two  other  sides 
the  towers  slightly  project.  On  the 
flush  side  no  advantage  could  be  af¬ 
forded  to  any  enemy,  but  on  the  other 
there  might,  if  the  connecting  wall 
had  been  strait.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  a  command  over  the  blank  face 
of  the  projecting  tower,  the  interven¬ 
ing  wall  is  formed  in  an  obtuse  angle  ; 
and  there  being  no  flanking  towers  to 
cover  the  gateway,  a  similar  angle  is 
also  thrown  out  in  that  part.  A  nar¬ 
row  passage  extended,  as  usual,  round 
the  whole  Castle,  but  there  are  but¬ 
tresses  only  to  one  tower.  Buttresses 
were,  we  know,  subsequent  additions 
to  Berkeley  Castle,  another  fortress  of 
this  century.  The  hall  did  not  stand, 
as  usual,  opposite  the  Gate-house ;  but 
on  the  left  of  it ;  and  the  principal 
staircase  did  not  ascend  to  a  Keep,  as 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  sera, 
but  after  halls  were  introduced  in  a 
subsequent  age,  to  the  latter  noble  ad¬ 
dition  to  Castles.  In  short,  Sheriff- 
Hutton,  though  not  an  extensive,  was 
a  magnificent  feudal  fortress.  The 
village  has  also  a  singularity.  A  deep 
ravine  runs  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  main  street;  and  the  houses  and 
cottages  are  built  high  up  on  each  side. 
Whitaker,  noticing  the  inconvenience 
of  many  ancient  roads  into  towns, 
which  had  castles,  properly  observes, 
that  military  principles  were  thus  con¬ 
sulted,  viz.  that  the  roads  might  be 
commanded. 

This  work  is  very  creditably  got  up  ; 
but  we  would  wish  to  make  two  short 
observations.  In  the  descent  of  the 
property,  instead  of  saving  “from  the 
Bulmers  it  descended  by  marriage  to 
the  noble  family  of  the  Nevilles,”  (p. 
4),  we  would  substitute  more  precisely 
from  Gough  (Camd.  iii.  84.  ed.  1786). 
It  came  to  the  Ne\  files,  by  marriage 
of  Emma,  daughter  and  heir  of  Ber¬ 
tram  de  Bulmer  to  Geoffrey  de  Ne¬ 
ville.  With  regard  to  Granger’s  kind 
eulogy  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Henry 
VII.  Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  interesting 
History  of  Bosworth  Field,  tells  a  very 
different  tale.  •  The  plates  are  pleasing 
and  satisfactory. 


6.  Vignettes  in  Derbyshire.  By  the  Author 

of{<  The  Life  of  a  Boy."  8vo.  pp.  136. 

WE  expected  to  have  met  with  a 
series  of  neat  embellishments,  accom¬ 
panied  by  descriptive  letter-press  ;  but 
in  this  respect  we  were  disappointed. 
Though  the  pencil  and  the  burin 
have  had  no  share  in  these  vignettes, 
yet  they  are  highly  pictorial  ;  and  their 
beauties  are  described  in  glowing  co¬ 
lours.  Landscape  naturally  requires 
the  aid  of  a  vivid  imagination  ;  but 
we  seldom  read  better  descriptive  land¬ 
scapes  than  these  twelve  vignettes, 
which  describe  some  of  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  scenes  in  “a  land  of  brooks  of 
water:  of  fountains  and  depths,  that 
spring  out  of  the  hills.”  The  Au¬ 
thor  has  brought  to  our  view  the 
mountains,  hills,  and  dales,  and  all 
the  lovely  objects  of  landscape  ;  and 
we  can  fancy  ourselves  following  an 
admired  and  pleasant  cicerone  in  the 
midst  of  the  beauties  of  an  interesting 
country. 

The  following  description  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  house  and 
grounds  at  Ashford,  affords  a  good  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  talents  of  the  fair  au¬ 
thor  : 

“But  the  gem  of  Ashford  is  yet  untold. 
Passing  the  village  on  the  Manchester  road 
we  enter  a  gently  marked  hollow  way,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  right  bv  a  steep  orchard-slope,  and 
on  the  left  by  a  high  wall  over-hung  with 
lofty  trees,  that  screen  the  roof  and  chim- 
nies  of  a  house  apparently  the  residence  of 
some  of  the  gentry  of  the  country,  to  which 
the  close-folding  gates  that  open  from  the 
road  present  an  access.  If  by  favour  or  pre¬ 
sumption  you  pass  their  barrier,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  a  hundred  paces  down  a  confined  car¬ 
riage  way,  you  will  arrive  in  line  with  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  peep  within  the  cas¬ 
ket  where  lies  the  emerald  treasure. 

“  Tl'.e  house,  ‘  above  a  cot,  below  a  seat,’ 
is  not  alone  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  the  occasional  re¬ 
sidence.  It  stands  under  the  shadow  of 
those  lofty  trees  that  exclude  all  objects  but 
those  they  surround.  The  capacious  bow- 
window  of  an  oblong  dining-room  expands 
upon  the  gravel  walk  adjoining  the  soft 
green  turf  that  almost  imperceptibly  slopes 
to  the  water’s  edge ;  Dot  an  artificial  lake  or 
forced  fish-pool,  but  the  sounding,  spark¬ 
ling  Wye,  that,  with  ull  the  freshness  of  a 
mountain  stream,  with  all  the  windings  of 
its  characteristic  course,  with  all  the  beauty 
of  its  living  waters,  rushes  through  the 
sylvan  domain. 

“Fronting  the  windows  a  light  bridge 
unites  the  two  savannas  ;  the  opposite  turf 
rising  gradually  to  its  extremity,  is  also 
_  bounded 
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bounded  by  its  grove  of  trees,  that  skirts  the 
extended  bank.  The  lawn  on  each  side  the 
river  is  broken  only  by  little  patches  of  the 
choicest  flowers,  and  the  mould  from  whence 
they  spring  is  covered  with  mignonette, 
whose  rich  perfume  fills  the  sweet  air  with 
its  fragrance,  rising  as  incense  to  hallow 
this  temple  of  the  floral,  of  the  sylvan,  of 
the  lucid  deities.  The  house  is  covered, 
from  the  base  to  the  chimney’s  topmost 
ledge,  with  trellis ;  and  when  the  climbers 
begin  to  ascend,  and  the  creepers  to  run, 
the  passion-flower  to  sanctify,  and  the  cle¬ 
matis  to  empurple,  it  will  indeed  become  a 
perfect  bower  of  beauty  ;  and  it  is  a  sweet 
reflection  that  he,  who  a  prince  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  his  forefathers,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Derwent,  who  is  in  possession  of  all 
that  rank  and  station  can  bestow,  that 
wealth  can  give,  and  ambition  desire,  selects 
and  adopts  this  rustic  bijou,  this  verd-unique, 
this  little  fishing-house,  on  the  banks  of 
the  winding  Wye  ;  which,  after  having  run 
its  race  with  mountain  swiftness,  through 
the  sylvan  hamlet  of  King’s  Sterndale,  by 
the  wild  solitudes  of  Chee  Torr,  the  rocky 
passes  of  Miller’s  Dale,  the  deep  clefts  of 
Cresbrook,  and  the  fairy  scenes  of  Monsal, 
wantons  and  sports  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
Lord  of  Hartington,  from  whence  its  native 
waters  spring,  before  it  take  its  final  way  to 
the  shining  East,  and  mixes  with  the  classic 
waves  of  Derwent. 

“There,  perhaps,  may  the  Duke  of  De¬ 
vonshire  look  around,  and  say  with  compla¬ 
cent  feelings  subdued  from  the  world,  with 
the  hereditary  feelings  of  her  who  bore  him, 
and  whose  memory  he  sanctifies :  “  Here  is 
enough  for  the  heart  of  raau;  the  rest  is  my 
country’3  and  my  forefathers’ !”  Perhaps, 
like  the  great  statesman  of  Elizabeth,  he  may, 
after  he  has  passed  the  humble  gates,  take 
off  his  courtly  robes,  and  say,  “There  lie, 
my  Lord  Chancellor  !”  and  in  sport,  even  as 
I  did  in  thought,  amplify  comparison  upon 
the  sweet  enchantment. 

“  To  Chatsworth,  gorgeous  Chatsworth, 
it  is  but  a  light  trinket  hung  to  a  costly 
w'atch  ;  or  a  single  blossom  of  the  jasmine 
by  the  side  of  the  imperial  rose  ;  or  a  soli¬ 
tary  star,  sailing  in  the  w'ake  of  the  resplen¬ 
dent  Moon  ;  or  the  scent  of  the  violet,  that 
rises  upon  the  air,  which  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  have  exhausted;  or  the  song  of  the 
robin,  after  the  full  choirs  of  the  groves  had 
died  away ;  or  the  emerald  light  of  the 
glow-worm  shining  upon  the  darkness  that 
succeeded  the  blazing  torches  ;  or  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  pipe  upon  the  mountains,  when  the 
echoes  of  the  brazen  trumpets  had  ceased; 
or  the  still  small  voice  of  grateful  praise, 
when  the  pealiDg  anthem,  and  the  loud  re¬ 
sponse  no  longer  filled  the  cathedral’s  lofty 
arches  : — it  was  all  this,  and  more  ;  it  was 
Nature’s  lullaby  from  the  tumult  of  the 
world ;  the  eye  revelling  in  its  beauty,  aud 
Ge.vt.  Mao.  July,  1824. 


the  mind  reposing  in  its  quietness,  whilst 
its  balmy  sweetness  pervaded  the  purest 
joy  of  sense,  and  all  its  green  attractions, 
and  its  lucid  animations,  took  captive  the 
heart  of  woman,  who  saw  in  its  combined 
delights  the  reflection  of  her  primeval 
home.” 

The  interesting  description  of  Tides- 
well  Church  does  honour  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  antiquarian  talents  of  the 
fair  writer. 

The  character  of  the  beneficent  and 
kind-hearted  Mr.  Newton,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  cotton-inill  at  Cresbrook, 
as  drawn  by  Mrs.  Sterndale,  is  that  of 
a  philanthropist  in  the  strictest  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  There  is  no  cant, 
but  actual  performance.  The  “  or¬ 
phans  of  humanity,5’  employed  at 
Cresbrook,  are  provided  for  most  com¬ 
fortably  ;  and  are  taught  to  chaunt  in 
melodious  lays  the  hallelujahs  of  Han¬ 
del,  and  to  participate  in  the  heavenly 
science  of  music.  The  contemplation 
of  such  an  establishment  confirms  the 
belief  that  all  cotton-mills  are  not  the 
scenes  of  unnatural  labour  or  harsh 
severity ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
most  honourable  to  those  who  are  its 
proprietors,  and  to  those  who  preside 
over  its  prosperity  and  its  comforts. 
Mr.  Newton  is  already  known  through 
the  medium  of  Miss  Seward,  as  “The 
Minstrel  of  the  Peak,’5  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  times  by  rank  and  talents,  Cres¬ 
brook  is  not  unknown. 


7.  The  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus,  a  Tra¬ 
gedy.  Translated  from  the  Greek,  by 
Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  Author  of  Select  Pas¬ 
sages  from  St.  Chrysostom,  Select  Poems 
o/'Synesius,  <3fc.  pp.  78.  Longman  and 
Co. 

WE  lament  that  we  have  not  scope 
sufficient  for  doing  justice  to  this  per¬ 
formance,  which,  while  it  cannot  fail 
to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of  those 
who  enjoy  not  the  advantages  of  clas¬ 
sical  education,  will  be  found  of  consi¬ 
derable  use  to  the  juvenile  student  of 
the  Cl  reek  language. 

This  translation  is  judiciously  in  prose. 
The  best  poetical  attempt  of  the  kind 
was  that  of  Potter,  which  so  far  as  it 
was  professedly  a  translation,  was  not 
successful.  What  Bentley  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  Pope  concerning  the 
translation  of  Homer,  might  have 
been  applied  to  Potter  with  still  more 
propriety, — “You  have  given  us  fine 
poetry,  but  it  is  not  /Escnylus.”  We 
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allow  that  Potter  has  even  translated 
some  passages  correctly  as  well  as 
poetically  ;  but  on  the  whole,  his  tra¬ 
gedies  can  be  regarded  only  as  imita¬ 
tions.  Mr.  H.  S.  Boyd  appears,  by 
the  smaller  poems  appended  to  this 
tragedy,  to  be  himself  a  poet  of  no 
mean  order;  but,  doubly  ironed  by 
due  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  due 
subserviency  to  metre,  lie  would  hardly 
have  presented  to  the  public,  as  he  has 
now  done,  a  translation  at  once  faith¬ 
ful  and  intelligible,  of  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  of  all  the  relicts  of  Grecian  anti¬ 
quity. 

The  style  is  pure,  and  well  adapted 
to  convey  the  lofty  and  forcible  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Athenian  Bard.  We 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
specimen.  It  alludes  to  the  horrid 
immolation  of  Iphigenia,  whether  true 
or  fabulous,  yet  as  true  for  the  purpose 
of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Diana,  and 
procuring  for  the  Greeks  a  favourable 
wind  in  their  expedition  against  Troy. 

“  Her  fervent  supplications  and  her  ten¬ 
der  youth  were  unregarded  by  those  stern 
warriors.  Her  father  commanded  the  sacri 
ficers  when  the  prayer  was  over,  carrying 
her  like  a  kid,  to  place  her  quickly  above  the 
altar,  enfolded  in  her  vestments,  and  to  re¬ 
press  those  beauteous  lips  *  ;  that  voice  now 
ominous  to  his  house.  Casting  her  saffron- 
tinctured  veil  upon  the  ground,  she  pierced 
each  of  her  murderers  with  the  pity-moving 
darts  of  her  eyes,  graceful  as  in  a  picture, 
and  desiring  to  speak.  For  she  had  often 
sang  (sung)  in  her  father’s  halls,  and  with 
pure  unpolluted  lips,  had  affectionately  ho¬ 
noured  his  brightest  hours,  when  at  the 
festive  banquet  he  poured  the  third  libation.” 

P.  8.  ' 

The  notes  display  much  critical  acu¬ 
men.  The  following  relates  to  that 
part  of  the  above  passage  which  we 
have  marked  with  an  asterism  : 

*  “  T,to/j.octos  ’Xaxay.  It  is  very  re¬ 
markable  that  the  import  of  these  words 
should  have  eluded  the  penetration  of  so 
many  editors  and  commentators.  If  they 
had  thought  of  Homer’s  expression,  ipxoi 
oSovtoiv,  they  would  have  seen  the  meaning 
at  once.  This  interpretation  and  the  re¬ 
ference  to  Homer  were,  I  believe,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Professor  Porson  to  Dr.  Itaine.” 

We  were  rather  surprised,  however, 
at  the  beginning  of  one  note,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  15th  page.  lie  has 
taken  considerable  latitude  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  words  ’A^rj; — 
t>  which  he  attempts  to 

justify  thus:  “If,  as  Dr.  Blomfield 
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9ays,  Sopo;  cannot  be  joined  to  t aXa»- 
rovX°s>  the  sense  will  then  be,  holding 
the  balance  in  the  conflict  of  the  spear. 
But  by  translating  it  thus,  I  should 
have  lost  a  fine  figure, — a  figure  which 
appears  to  me  to  accord  with  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  /Eschylus  A  translator  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  his  author 
might  have  written,  but  with  what  his 
author  actually  did  write.  “  If,  as 
Dr.  B.  says!” — why  can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  the  matter?  TaXavrou^o; 
belongs  to  ’A pn$.  A  schoolboy  might 
see  that  must  follow  i;  and 

Dr.  B.  kindly  condescended  to  notice 
this,  merely  because  two  German  com¬ 
mentators  had  previously  failed  to  see 
it.  Ev  Sopog  might  have  been 

expressed,  had  the  metre  admitted  of 
it,  by  Ev  a;  for  though  this 

word,  we  believe,  no  where  occurs, 
yet  the  adjective  %x°$  is  often  to 
be  found.  The  word  <5bpo$  being  here 
no  more  than  a  poetical  pleonasm,  we 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  translate 
the  passage  thus  :  Mars,  who  holds  the 
balance  in  the  day  of  battle ;  or,  to 
avoid  another  pleonasm, — Mars ,  who 
holds  the  balance  in  the  battle. 

Of  Mr.  Boyd’s  piety  we  subjoin  a 
decisive  example,  taken  from  page  51. 
Would  to  God  that  piety  and  genius 
were  more  frequently  found  together  ! 
1  he  Semichorus  remonstrating  with 
Clytemnestra  on  the  murder  of  her 
lord,  remarks  that  “these  events  have 
been  brought  about  by  Jove,  who  is 
the  author  and  effecter  of  all  things  ; 
for  what  is  accomplished  unto  mortals 
without  Jove?  W'hich  of  these  things 
hath  not  been  brought  by  him  to  its 
final  accomplishment?” 

The  note  to  this  passage  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Here  again  wc  may  be  instructed,  as 
well  as  humbled,  by  a  heathen  poet.  Are 
we  in  the  habit  of  referring  every  event 
to  God  ?  The  ancients  reverenced  a  false 
religion,  as  if  it  had  been  a  true  one.  We, 
who  are  blessed  with  a  true  religion,  are  as 
cold  and  indifferent  towards  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  false  one.” 

After  the  tragedy  follow  Transla¬ 
tions  of  “  the  first  choral  Ode  of  So¬ 
phocles’  CEdipus  Colonaeus,”  “  Me¬ 
leager’s  Idyl  on  the  Spring,”  “  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazianzen’s  Lamentation  for  his 

*  Mr.  B.  translates  the  words  thus: — 
‘‘Mars  holding  up  his  spear  instead  of  a 
balance.” 
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Soul,”  part  of  his  “Admonitions  to 
Virgius,”  and  three  short  original 
Greek  poems  of  considerable  merit. 
The  first  of  the  last-mentioned,  ik  tvv 
yXivTrri »  Tviv  ’EX\»mx»iv,  appeared  in 
“The  Classical  Journal”  some  years 
ago.  The  subject  of  the  second  is  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke’s  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  That  of  the  third 
is  the  author’s  own  Essay  on  a  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  the  Greek  Article,  first 
noticed  by  the  late  Granville  Sharpe. 
Feelings  not  very  favourable  to  the 
Poet  arose  within  us,  till  we  came  to 
the  last  three  lines,  which  not  only 
repressed  those  feelings,  but  excited 
others  of  an  opposite  nature.  This  is 
the  best  poem  of  the  three. 

Under  the  Errata  at  the  end,  is  the 
following  affecting  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  reader : 

“If  the  reader  should  discover  any  error 
which  I  have  not  noticed,  I  request  him  to 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  able  to  read  with 
my  own  eyes,  but  am  obliged  to  have  every 
thing  read  to  me.  For  this  disadvantage 
the  most  careful  attention  of  the  most  assi¬ 
duous  friends  cannot  fully  compensate.” 

Unfeignedly  do  we  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Boyd  in  this  most  afflicting  of  all 
corporeal  calamities.  Most  sincerely 
do  we  wish  that  his  present  melancholy 
privation  may  be  only  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  of  short  continuance, — that 
such  a  scholar  may  not,  like  our  great 
theological  poet, 

“  Find  learning,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut 
out.” 

8.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

liy  Lady  Morgan.  2  voLs.  8 no.  Por¬ 
trait.  Colburn. 

THE  present  age  seems  particularly 
distinguishable  for  an  earnest  desire  of 
obtaining  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  those  distinguished  Italian  poets  and 
painters  who  flourished  during  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century,  amongst  whom 
shines  with  unfaded  lustre  the  cele¬ 
brated  individual  whom  Lady  Morgan 
has  selected  for  her  first  biographical 
essay. 

In  the  preface,  the  motives  which 
induced  the  selection  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
are  thus  stated  : 

“  Should  it  be  deemed  worthy  of  inquiry 
why  I  have  selected  the  life  of  Salvator  Rosa 
as  a  subject  of  biographical  memoir,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  any  other  illustrious 
painter  of  the  Italian  school,  I  answer,  that 
I  was  influenced  in  my  preference  more  by 


the  peculiar  character  of  the  man,  than  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  artist.  For  ad¬ 
miring  the  works  of  the  great  Neapolitan 
master  with  an  enthusiasm  unknown  per¬ 
haps  to  the  sobriety  of  professed  virtu,  I 
estimated  still  more  highly  the  qualities  of 
the  Italian  patriot,  who,  stepping  boldly  in 
advance  of  a  degraded  age,  stood  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  his  times,  like  one  of  his  own  spi¬ 
rited  graceful  figures,  when  all  around  him 
was  timid  mannerism,  and  grovelling  sub¬ 
serviency.  Struck  as  I  always  have  been 
with  the  philosophical  tone  and  poetical 
conception  of  Salvator’s  greater  pictures, 
even  to  the  feeling  a  degree  of  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  favour  of  their  creator,  1  took  the 
opportunity  of  my  residence  in  Italy  to 
make  some  verbal  inquiries  as  to  the  private 
character  and  story  of  a  man  whose  power¬ 
ful  intellect  and  deep  feeling,  no  less  than 
his  wild  and  gloomy  imagination,  came  forth 
even  in  his  most  petulant  sketches  and 
careless  designs.” 

Salvator  Rosa  was  born  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  year  iff 1 5,  in  the  little 
village  of  Renella,  a  lovely  site  that 
overlooks  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  he  was 
so  called  because  his  pious  parents  in¬ 
tended  to  devote  him  to  the  service  of 
the  Church  ;  he,  however,  so  far  from 
exhibiting  any  early  symptoms  of  saint- 
ship,  became  the  scape-grace  of  the 
village,  and  his  saving  name  was 
speedily  spoiled  by  the  expressive  di¬ 
minutive  of  Salvatoriello.  Still  his 
parents  persevered  in  their  intention 
of  bringing  him  up  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  placed  him  in  a  college  at 
Naples,  called  that  of  the  Congrega - 
zione  Somasca.  During  his  residence 
at  this  college,  he  evinced  all  those  pro¬ 
pensities  which  so  powerfully  influ¬ 
enced  his  future  destiny. 

Salvator  is  described  in  fact,  even  at 
this  early  age,  as  evincing  a  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  all  the  arts,  “lisping  in 
numbers,”  waking  the  echoes  of  his 
native  hills  with  every  instrument  his 
infant  hand  could  procure,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  scraps  of  antique  architecture 
and  of  picturesque  scenery  upon  cards 
and  paper,  which  spoke  “trumpet 
tongued’’  his  instructive  and  inevita¬ 
ble  vocation.  To  Antonia,  however, 
and  to  Giula,  this  was  “  idlers  all,’* 
and  the  wanderings  of  the  young  ge¬ 
nius  served  only  to  give  fresh  activity 
to  their  efforts  to  impose  upon  him 
the  destiny  which  their  original  plans 
had  chalked  out  for  him ;  that  he 
should  not  be  a  painter  ;  and  that  he 
should  be  “a  sage  grave  man,”  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  the  Church,  and  the  Coryphaeus 
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of  every  “  accademia’’  that  dullness 
and  pedantry  ever  presided  over. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  he  remain¬ 
ed  in  this  monastic  establishment;  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  confinement  here 
wns  attended  by  the  most  beneficial 
effects,  since  it  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a  very  considerable  store  of  classical 
knowledge,  which  subsequently  led  to 
all  the  most  interesting  events  of  his 
life.  At  length,  for  non-compliance 
with  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  he 
was  expelled  the  college,  and  once 
more  returned  to  his  parents  as  poor 
and  as  wild  as  when  be  left  them.  Be¬ 
ing  compelled  by  the  poverty  of  his 
situation  to  embrace  some  profession, 
he  chose  that  of  painting.  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan  thus  describes  his  earliest  efforts  : 

“  It  appears,  however,  from  the  portrait 
scenes  preserved  in  his  singular  landscapes, 
of  marine  views,  headlands,  castellated 
rocks,  antique  ruins,  and  savage  coasts, 
identified  by  some  particular  and  authenti¬ 
cated  feature,  as  well  as  from  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  and  costume  of  his  beautiful  little 
groups,  known  by  the  name  of  his  ‘ Jigu - 
rine,  that  he  must  have  traversed  and  stu¬ 
died  much  among  the  wild  and  sublime 
scenery  of  La  Basilicata,  La  Puglia,  and 
Calabria,  the  Magna  Graecia  of  the  ancients, 
and  it  is  probable  too  that  he  was  led  to  this 
marine  circuit  (then  untouched  and  unstu¬ 
died)  by  those  classic  associations  which 
distinguish  all  his  compositions,  whether  of 
the  pencil  or  the  pen.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  colonies  had  been  confined  to 
these  romantic  coasts,  which  still  preserve 
vestiges  of  the  brilliant  population  that 
once  was  spread  over  them.  But  if  even 
Cicero  in  his  time  could  exclaim  *  Magna 
Greccia  non  est,’  the  desolation  which  in 
the  days  of  Salvator  brooded  over  that  ter¬ 
restrial  Eden,  was  of  a  yet  deeper  and  sadder 
character.  Such  was  the  imagery  which, 
with  a  force  that  vibrated  to  the  last  hour 
of  life,  agitated  a  mind  alive  to  all  that  is 
elevated  and  sublime,  and  operated  on  a 
fancy  eager  for  the  strongest  and  strangest 
excitements.” 

Touching  his  character  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  and  a  poet,  we  shall  give  an  ex¬ 
tract,  to  show  the  point  of  view  under 
which  the  fair  writer  considers  this 
part  of  her  subject : 

“  As  a  musical  composer,  his  merits 
must  be  estimated  by  the  progress  which 
the  most  charming  of  all  the  arts  had  made 
in  his  own  times.  The  music  of  Milton’3 
modern  Orpheus, 

*  Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measur’d 

song 

First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,’  &c. 


would  in  the  present  day  be  as  little  palat¬ 
able  to  an  English  public,  as  the  strains  of 
Dante’s  favourite  minstrel  Cascli  would  be 
endurable  to  the  cognoscenti  audience  of 
‘  the  San  Carlos'  It  is  enough  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  musical  genius  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
that  his  compositions  were  pronounced  by 
the  most  learned  and  elegant  musical  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  last  century,  to  be  *  in  points 
of  melody  superior  to  most  of  the  masters  of 
his  time.’  A3  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisa- 
tore ,  a  performer  on  many  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  (to  use  a  French  term  for  a  ta¬ 
lent  which  for  many  obvious  reasons  has  no 
fit  English  one)  as  a  delightful  causenr ,  the 
merits  of  Salvator  Rosa  must  be  taken  upon 
trust.  These  brilliant  qualifications,  which 
render  life  so  much  more  easy  and  delecta¬ 
ble  than  higher  talents  and  sublimer  powers, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  time, — they  belong 
to  the  moment,  and  are  usually  evanescent; 
but  the  testimony  which  all  who  witnessed 
these  personal  accomplishments  of  the  great 
poet-painter  bear  to  their  excellence,  en¬ 
dows  with  a  sort  of  individual  and  charac¬ 
teristic  fascination,  which  perhaps  in  the 
‘  hey-day  of  life  ’  he  would  not  have  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  immortality  which  awaited 
him,  when  such  light  and  dazzling  acquire¬ 
ments  should  be  inevitably  forgotten.” 

“The  more  difficult  and  delicate  task  re¬ 
mains  to  speak  of  Salvator  as  a  poet ;  not, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote,  to  detect  his  Neapolitan 
patois ,  or  lament  that  deficiency  in  his  Tus- 
canisms  which  drew  and  still  draws  upon 
him  the  anathemas  of  the  Della  Cruscan 
school.  To  attempt  such  an  analysis, 
would  argue  a  presumption  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  bad  taste  which  could  lead 
to  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  literary  discre¬ 
tion.” 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  accom¬ 
panying  Lady  Morgan  further  in  her 
details  of  the  life  and  times  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  which  on  the  whole  we  think 
creditable  to  her  pen. 


9.  Capt.  Seely’s  Wonders  of  Elora. 

( Continued  from  Part  I.  p.  528.J 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of 
our  previous  review  of  this  interesting 
work,  we  shall  again  advert  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  a  few  passages 
of  general  interest. 

The  stupendous  excavation  described 
in  Part  1.  p.  523,  is  as  old  as  the  year 
1179  B.  C.  following  the  Hindoo 
chronology.  According  to  the  Mafia- 
barat ,  or  “  Great  War,’’  an  ancient 
historical  poem, 

“  When  Pandus’  chiefs  with  f  uros  fought, 
And  each  the  throne  imperial  sought, 
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Five  brothers  of  the  regal  line 
Blaz’d  high  with  qualities  divine  : 

The  first  a  prince  without  his  peer. 

Just,  pious,  liberal  Yudishteer; 

Then  Aijoon,  to  the  base  a  rod, 

A  hero  favour’d  by  a  God  ; 

Bhema,  like  mountain-leopard  strong, 
Unrivall’d  in  th' embattled  throng  ; 

See  Nacool,  fir’d  by  noble  shame 
To  emulate  fraternal  fame  ; 

Seyhuder,  flush’d  with  manly  grace, 

Bright  virtue  dawning  in  his  face.”  p.  230. 

These  five  sons  of  the  exiled  Pandoo 
drove  their  cousin  Cooroo  from  the 
throne  of  India,  being  regarded  as 
deified  heroes,  from  having  excavated 
Elora  with  their  father.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  this  story,  the  tem¬ 
ples  place  pyramids  and  colossi  at  a 
humble  distance ;  the  principal  are 
Keylas,  Dhurma  Linga,  Indra,  Teen 
Tal,  Visvacarma,  Nilacantha,  Rama 
W  aara,  Junuwassee,  Das  Avatar,  and 
Jaghanaut,  so  named  from  the  deity 
or  form  of  building.  Many  images 
occur  of  course,  but  the  author  pro¬ 
tests  against  mythological  discussion, 
though  he  does  not  disappoint  the  in¬ 
quisitive  reader. 

“  A  Brahmin  at  Benares  was  so  cautious 
of  causing  the  death  of  any  living  animal, 
that  before  him,  as  he  walked,  the  place 
was  swept,  that  he  might  not  destroy  any 
insect :  the  air  was  fanned  as  he  ate,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Some  mischievous  Eu¬ 
ropean  gave  him  a  microscope  to  look  §t 
the  water  he  drank.  On  seeing  the  animal- 
culcE,  he  threw  down  and  broke  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  vowed  he  would  not  drink  water 
again ;  he  kept  his  promise,  and  died.” 
P.73. 

Whether  our  countryman  was  more 
rash  or  brutal,  we  do  not  pretend  to 

say. 

“England  supplies  most  abundantly  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  liberty, 
Christianity,  and  loans.  The  first  sets  them 
in  motion,  the  second  regulates  their  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  last  preserves  their  motion.” 
P.  402. 

Among  other  topics,  Captain  Seely 
has  acquainted  us  with  the  real  slate 
of  Indian  missions,  and  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Reports.  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  passages,  which  bear  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  question,  will  be  sufficient 
to  such  as  are  not  bigoted  to  a  hope¬ 
less  cause : 

“  The  motives  may  be  good,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  so  ;  but  radical  conversion  is  ut¬ 
terly  impracticable  of  accomplishment,  and 
the  experiment  is  fraught  with  difficulty  and 
danger.  Savages  may  be  easily  converted, 


for  they  will  receive  and  believe  any  thing, 
particularly  if  attended  with  novelty  and  a 
promise  of  future  benefits  ;  hut  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  the  polished  and  en¬ 
lightened  people  of  India.”  P.  320. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which 
we  do  not  observe  to  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  here.  The  natives  are  very 
shrewd,  and  pay  no  regard  to  such 
Europeans  as  are  not  noticed  in  the 
higher  ranks,  which  is  not  the  case 
wi  th  missionaries  in  general,  nor  are 
present  able  persons  chosen  for  that 
office.  A  practical  knowledge  of  phy¬ 
sic  also  would  endear  the  minds  of  the 
natives  more  than  the  distribution  of 
tracts. 

“A  mistaken  notion  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many  well-meaning  but  uninformed 
Christians,  that  the  Hindoos  worship  idols, 
as  the  sole  object  of  admiration,  when  they 
only  worship  numerous  symbols  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  power,  his  emanations,  his  ener¬ 
gies,  and  his  essences  ;  or  as  it  is  explained 
in  the  Seev  Pooran ,  ‘  Before  the  system  of 
the  Brahrnande ,  which  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  world,  Shree-Bhagcivan-Jiu  was  sin¬ 
gle  and  alone.  His  beauty  beyond  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  all  hearts,  and  the  expression  of 
all  tongues.’ 

“‘We  are  only  manifestations  of  his 
three  powers.’ — M.S.  Pooran. 

“In  the  A'tharva  Veda ,  it  is  said, 
‘  Where  they  who  know  the  Great  One  go, 
through  holy  rites  and  through  piety,  thi¬ 
ther  may  Brahma  conduct  me.’ 

“  ‘  May  Brahma  lead  me  to  the  Great 
One.’”  Ibid.  P.325,  32 6. 

So  much,  says  our  author,  for  the 
polytheism  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
above  are  but  three  out  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  texts  that  might  be  selected  to 
refute  this  ill-grounded  opinion.  No 
one,  we  add,  can  reasonably  confound 
the  analytic  worship  with  pure  ido¬ 
latry.  Equally  zealous  is  our  author 
in  defence  of  Hindoo  morality,  against 
the  falsehoods  which  have  prevailed 
here.  See  p.  50. 

“  I  believe  no  Hindoo,  under  heavy  pe¬ 
nalties,  is  permitted  to  cross  the  Indus  :  a 
forfeiture  of  caste  follows,  and  many  heavy 
penances,  ere  he  recovers  his  rank  in  so¬ 
ciety.  If  wealthy,  he  is  severely  fined. 
Some  former  ambassadors  who  proceeded 
on  political  missions  to  Persia  from  the 
Poona  Court,  were,  on  their  return,  fined 
in  large  sums,  and  had  to  make  donations 
and  presents,  besides  undergoing  several  pe¬ 
nances,  before  their  caste  would  receive 
them  hack.”  P.  201. 

The  general  observations  are  useful, 
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and  we  strongly  recommend  this  book 
to  all  who  are  destined  for  Bombay. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that  other  works 
may  be  expected  from  the  same  pen, 
and  we  trust  that  the  Early  Settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  is 
not  abandoned. 

Mr.  Elmes,  we  may  here  observe, 
has  recently  published  the  “  Discourses 
of  Sir  William  Jones”  in  a  convenient 
form.  Some  editor  we  hope  will  be 
found  for  those  of  “  Colonel  Wilford,’’ 
of  whom  we  wish  much  to  see  a  me¬ 
moir  prefixed.  The  old-fashioned  plan 
of  studying  the  classics  alone  is  now 
insufficient,  considering  what  lights 
they  receive  from  Egyptian  and  Indian 
antiquities. 

- ^ - 
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( Continued  from  Part  i.  p.  61 3  J 

TWO  petty  circumstances  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  life  of  Burke  are  memora¬ 
ble.  The  one  is  that  he  was  an  un¬ 
successful  candidate  for  a  Professor¬ 
ship  at  Glasgow.  (P.  37-)  The  other, 
that  he  did  not  know,  at  one  time  at 
least,  a  single  game  at  cards.  See  pp. 
39,  244. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  we  have 

O  7 

only  to  observe,  that  merit  is  success¬ 
less,  because  it  can  offer  to  the  patron 
no  remuneration,  and  that  it  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  be  disappointed  of  promotion. 
Newton  once  failed  of  a  Fellowship  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge. 

Burke  wrote  for  the  press,  and  re¬ 
ceived  money  for  so  doing,  but  to  a 
very  small  amount.  Concerning  the 
prejudices  against  an  author  who  writes 
for  money,  Mr.  Prior  very  properly  ob¬ 
serves. 


“No  man  in  any  station  of  life;  no 
statesman,  no  lawyer,  no  physician,  no  cler¬ 
gyman,  no  soldier,  gives  his  labours  mental 
or  bodily  to  society  without  hire.'  Why 
then  should  not  the  author  also  have  his 
hire,  without  slight  or  reproach?”  P.  55. 

Burke  would  not  condescend  to  re¬ 
fute  slanders.  (P.  56.)  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  neglect  of  the  accessible  means 
of  happiness  in  indulging  a  morbid 
irritability  on  the  inevitable  occur¬ 
rence  of  calumny,  hut  every  prudent 
man  will  guard  against  it  by  the  best 
management  in  his  power,  and  enable 
his  friends  to  contradict  it  when  it 
does  occur.  The  result  of  this  indif¬ 
ference  was,  that  persons  who  did  not 
know  him  well,  were  not  inclined  to 


give  him  credit  for  some  unexplained 
parts  of  his  conduct.  P.  79. 

Burke  was  fond  of  children,  woidd 
spin  tops  and  tetotums  with  them, 
and  philosophize  upon  the  little  ha¬ 
bits,  passions,  and  contentions  of  these 
“  men  in  miniature,"  as  he  called 
them.  P.  73.  This  amiability  shows 
that  he  was  a  warm-hearted  man, 
disposed  to  the  happiness  which  kind 
feelings  naturally  produce;  and  that  he 
could  insulate  his  mind  at  option,  the 
pleasant  consequence  of  getting  a  sub¬ 
ject  well  up  first,  and  making  a  few 
memorandums.  Then,  slamming  the 
door,  treading  on  the  dog’s  tail,  and 
ct  ceteras  of  that  kind,  are  only  signals 
when  it  is  time  to  leave  off  play,  i.  c. 
when  it  becomes  mere  noise  and  mis¬ 
chief,  whereas  to  some  people  whose 
minds  have  no  joints,  such  incidents 
are  enough  to  make  them  cross  (as  the 
women  call  it)  all  day  long. 

The  occasion  of  Burke’s  breaking 
off  with  Hamilton  was,  he  says,  this, 

“  The  occasion  of  our  difference  was  not 
any  act  whatsoever  on  my  part.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  on  his,  by  a  voluntary  but  most  inso¬ 
lent  and  intolerable  demand,  amounting  to 
no  less  than  a  claim  of  servitude  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  without  leaving  me 
at  any  time  a  power  either  of  getting  for¬ 
ward  with  honour,  or  of  retiring  with 
tranquillity.”  P.  76. 

This  Mr.  Prior  calls  the  dictate  of  a 
high  and  manly  spirit  (p.  75).  With¬ 
out  denying  this  quality  to  Burke,  we 
attribute  it  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
powers,  and  the  ultimate  prospects  in 
consequence  of  such  powers.  His  re¬ 
solution  is  an  absolute  syntax  rule  in 
the  grammar  of  worldly  prudence. 
Tradesmen  who  have  a  concern  with 
only  one  house,  break  together  with 
that  house  if  it  fails  ;  and  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  world  it  is  proverbial,  that  if  a 
young  man  pins  himself  to  the  skirt  of 
any  other  practitioner,  however  emi¬ 
nent,  he  will  never  get  forward  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Burke  was  not  a  watch 
to  be  worn  in  a  fob;  he  was  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  a  trade-wind,  a  zephyr,  a  sea- 
breeze,  a  calm,  whatever  he  chose  to 
he;  and  the  idea  of  Hamilton’s  shut¬ 
ting  him  up  in  a  bag,  like  a  Lapland 
witch,  and  selling  him,  was  truly  ab¬ 
surd. 

Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  others,  used 
to  attend  the  “Robin  Hood ’*  debating 
society;  and  it  seems  that  the  former 
was  the  only  man  who  could  over¬ 
come  a  certain  Baker,  distinguished 
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l>y  Goldsmith  as  “  being  meant  by  Na¬ 
ture  for  a  Lord  Chancellor. ’’  r.  85. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  writ¬ 
ing  and  talking.  It  is  utterly  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  baker  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  which  would  have  been 
deemed  worthy  his  debating  reputa¬ 
tion.  A  man  may  be  a  capital  fenc¬ 
ing  master,  and  yet  never  be  a  Gene¬ 
ral.  Mr.  Prior  says,  in  our  opinion, 
excellently, 

“  A  good  debater,  though  a  character 
almost  wholly  English,  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  such  (their  speeches  being  chiefly  writ¬ 
ten)  among  the  ancients,  and  little  resem¬ 
bling  him  in  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  is  more  of  a  mechanic,  perhaps, 
than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  His 
range  is  commonly  narrowed,  his  aim  bound¬ 
ed  by  local  or  temporary  circumstances, 
which,  though  calculated  to  meet  some 
petty  interest  or  emergency  of  the  moment, 
often  become  an  obstacle  to  a  very  wide  ex¬ 
pansion  of  mind ;  he  may  be  said  to  move 
within  a  moral  circle,  to  work  in  a  species  of 
political  tread-mill  ;  and  his  art  has  been, 
and,  it  is  but  fair  to  calculate,  may  be  again 
acquired  at  an  age  when  other  and  higher 
faculties  remain  still  unfolded.  A  good  de¬ 
bater,  therefore,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
made.”  P.  517. 

The  once  celebrated  and  eccentric 
John  Henderson  of  Pembroke  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  was  a  debater  of  the 
very  first  order;  a  capital  sharp-shooter; 
every  shot  brought  down  an  argument. 
It  is  a  reasonable  doubt,  however,  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  not  have  assassinated 
his  reputation  by  writing. 

To  compress  every  thing  concern¬ 
ing  Burke,  which  this  well-digested 
and  ample  book  contains,  would  be  as 
practicable  as  trundling  a  mountain  in 
a  wheel-barrow.  We  are  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  men  showing  a  large  museum 
to  half-hour  visitors.  We  can  only 
point  out  a  few  remarkables.  These 
we  shall  make  matters  of  public  inte¬ 
rest.  The  first  is  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  members  of  Parliament 
are  bound  to  conform  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  their  constituents.  Burke  in 
the  following  passage  has,  we  think, 
set  the  question  at  rest : 

tc  Certainly,  gentlemen  (he  says  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol) ,  it  ought  to  be  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live 
in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  com¬ 
munication  with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with 
him;  their  opinion  high  respect;  their  bu¬ 
siness  unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  dutv 
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to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  to  theirs;  and  above  all,  ever, 
and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to 
his  own.  But  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his 
mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  con¬ 
science,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you, 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living. 
Ihese  be  does  not  derive  from  your  plea¬ 
sure;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  consti¬ 
tution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Providence, 
for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answer- 
able.  Your  representative  owes  you  not  his 
industry  only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he 
betrays  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacri¬ 
fices  it  to  your  opinion. 

“My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will 
ought  to  be  subservient  to  yours.  If  that 
be  all,  the  thing  is  innocent.  If  Govern¬ 
ment  were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side, 
yours  without  question  ought  to  be  supe¬ 
rior.  But  Government  and  Legislation  are 
matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of 
inclination;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that 
in  which  the  determination  precedes  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate 
and  another  decide ;  and  where  those  who 
form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant  from  those  who  hear  the 
arguments  ?  , 

“To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all 
men  ;  that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and 
respectable  opinion,  which  a  representative 
ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider. 
But  authoritative  instructions  ;  mandates  is¬ 
sued,  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly 
and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  ar¬ 
gue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest 
convictions  of  his  judgment  and  conscience  : 
these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a 
fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order  and 
tenour  of  our  constitution. 

“  Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassa¬ 
dors  from  different  and  hostile  States; 
whose  interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an 
agent  and  advocate  against  other  agents  and 
advocates ;  but  Parliament  is  a  deliberative 
assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  interest, 
that  of  the  whole  ;  where  not  local  pur¬ 
poses,  not  local  prejudices  ought  to  guide, 
but  the  general  good,  resulting  from  the 
general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a 
member  indeed ;  hut  when  you  have  chosen 
him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  he 
is  a  member  of  Parliament.  If  the  local 
constituent  should  have  an  interest,  or 
should  form  an  hasty  opinion,  evidently  op¬ 
posite  to  the  real  good  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  the  member  for  that  place 
ought  to  be  as  far  as  any  other  from  any 
endeavour  to  give  it  effect.”  pp.  179,  ISO. 

Rotten  boroughs,  as  they  are  called, 
are  the  only  means  by  which  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  monied  interest  is  represented 
in  the  House,  and  men  of  talents  ob¬ 
tain  seats.  The  importance  of  the  lat¬ 
ter 
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ter  is  thus  ablv  shown  by  Mr.  Prior. 
In  speaking  of  close  boroughs,  he  says  : 

“  Such  places  make  up  in  practical  uti¬ 
lity  what  they  want  in  theoretical  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  is 
enabled  to  repair  the  prejudices  or  injustice 
of  another.  Without  this  resource  [his 
return  for  Malton  after  failure  at  Bristol] 
he  might  not  at  least  for  a  time  have  re¬ 
entered  Parliament.  His  services,  which 
in  number  and  value  exceed  perhaps  those 
of  any  two  hundred  country  gentlemen  who 
ever  sat  in  Parliament  put  together,  would 
have  been  lost  to  his  country.  Much  also 
would  have  been  lost,  and  this  is  no  trivial 
loss  in  national  fame.  Great  men  are  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  valuable  public  property,  always  the 
pride,  often  the  chief  stay  and  support  of 
the  country  ;  the  stars  which  enlighten  and 
beautify  her  intellectual  firmament,  and  by 
the  numbers  and  radiance  of  whom  her 
glory  is  raised  and  extended  in  the  esteem 
of  other  nations.  How  many  illustrious 
names  might  have  been  lost  to  the  roll  of 
English  history,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
anomaly  of  close  boroughs.”  P.  243. 

Every  body  knows  that  metaphysics 
have  been  the  chief  ingredient  of  in¬ 
fidel  combustibles  j  and  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  their  mischievous  explo¬ 
sions  by  legislative  means,  is  deemed 
by  certain  senators  erroneous.  It  is, 
therefore,  useful  to  give  Burke’s  opi¬ 
nions  on  both  these  points. 

“  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  hard 
than  the  heart  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphy¬ 
sician.  It  conies  nearer  to  the  cold  malig¬ 
nity  of  a  wicked  spirit,  than  to  the  frailty 
and  passion  of  a  man.  It  is  like  that  of  the 
principle  of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure, 
unmixed,  dephlegmated,  defecated  evil. — 
Beattie’s  opinion  of  the  science  is  not  more 
favourable. — ‘  It  is  the  bane  of  true  learning, 
true  taste,  and  true  science ;  to  it  we  owe 
all  modem  scepticism  and  atheism  ;  it  has  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  human  faculties,  and 
tends  not  a  little  to  sour  the  temper,  to  sub¬ 
vert  good  principles,  and  to  disqualify  men 
for  the  business  of  life’.”  P.  153. 

Concerning  the  modern  notion  of 
tolerating  blasphemy,  lie  says, 

‘‘Though  I  am  not  fond  of  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm  to  suppress  doctrines 
and  opinions,  yet  if  ever  it  was  raised,  it 
should  be  against  those  enemies  of  their 
kind  who  would  take  from  man  the  noblest 
prerogative  of  his  nature,  that  of  being  a  re¬ 
ligious  animal.  Already  under  the’  sys¬ 
tematic  attacks  of  these  men,  I  see  many  of 
the  props  of  good  government  beginning  to 
fail.  I  see  propagated  principles  which  will 
not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration,  and 
make  Virtue  herself  less  than  a  name.”  P.157. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


1 1 .  An  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Gravity ,  and 
the  Distances  of  the  Planets  ;  with  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Tides ,  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Precessum  of  the  Equi¬ 
noxes.  By  Capt.  Forman  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  8t’o.  pp.  100. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  theories  should 
render  a  satisfactory  solution  of  every 
phenomenon  whatever,  wilhout  ex¬ 
ception  ;  otherwise  they  are  inadmissi¬ 
ble.  This,  in  strictness,  and  generally 
speaking,  the  law,  is  a  correct  one. 
But  nevertheless  we  doubt  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  being  in  all  cases  complied 
with.  For  instance,  notwithstanding 
the  acknowledged  truth  of  the  Lavoi- 
sierian  theory,  we  recollect  that  Dr. 
Priestley  remained,  to  his  dying  day, 
an  inflexible  advocate  for  the  Phlogis¬ 
ton  of  Steel  ;  and  grounded  his  perti¬ 
nacity  upon  a  phenomenon  which 
was  absolutely  not  explicable  by  the 
new  theory.  In  the  same  manner 
there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  processes 
and  deductions  be  incorrect,  though 
the  positive  conformities  of  nature  to 
the  modes  of  determining  her  action, 
show  that  a  certain  clue  is  obtained. 
We  mean  that  eclipses  may  be  fore¬ 
told,  and  tide-tables  be  formed,  with¬ 
out  our  acquiring  the  exact  process 
which  Nature  observes.  The  compass 
may  enable  us  to  find  a  road  across  a 
desert,  and  yet  that  may  not  be  the  ac¬ 
tual  road  which  the  natives  take.  The 
application  of  the  theories  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  business-purposes,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  mathematical  ladder 
of  his  own  invention,  by  which  he  as¬ 
cended  to  Iris  high  hypotheses,  have 
made  his  reputation  an  immoveable 
mountain  ;  and  yet  we  have  strong 
doubts  whether  there  is  not  an  inter¬ 
vening  medium  at  present  unknown, 
by  which  Nature  conducts  the  pro¬ 
cesses  attributed  by  him  to  simple 
principles  alone.  1'f  an  absolute  va¬ 
cuum  be  possible,  then  nothing  may 
have  a  real  being,  and  there  may  be  a 
a  place  where  God  is  not,  which  is 
absurd.  Upon  these  grounds  we  think 
that  there  is  an  unknown  physical 
agency  every  where;  and  that,  though 
its  modes  of  exhibition  may  be  defined 
by  mathematical  processes,  yet  that 
the  acting  power  being  latent,  all  the 
phenomena  inay  not  be  soluble,  be¬ 
cause  that  acting  power  is  unknown. 
This  is  the  light  in  which  we  view 
Capt.  Forman’s  objections  to  received 
opinions ;  and  certainly  those  objec¬ 
tions 
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tions  do  not  appear  to  be  airy  nothings, 
but  to  havfe  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name.  Capt.  F.  says, 

“  About  two  years  ago,  I  published  a 
New  Theory  of  the  Tides,  iu  which  I  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  phenomenon,  by  supposing, 
that  as  water,  like  the  air,  is  compressible, 
the  Moon’s  attraction,  by  diminishing  the 
gravity  of  the  mass  of  water,  causes  this 
mass  to  expand  upwards  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  that  is  taken  off  it.”  pp.  16',  17. 

There  is  nothing  absurd  in  this  hy¬ 
pothesis,  nor  in  others  brought  forward 
in  this  work  ;  on  the  contrary  they  are 
clever ;  but  it  is  absurd  in  the  gallant 
Captain  to  step  forward,  like  another 
Admirable  Crichton,  and  challenge  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Board  of  Lon¬ 
gitude  to  dispute  with  him.  They 
would  naturally  treat  it  as  Hannibal 
treated  the  lecturer  on  the  art  of  war. 
It  would  not  be  commonly  decent  for 
either  of  these  learned  bodies  to  admit 
hastily  the  incoitipetency  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge,  and  no  less  was  de¬ 
manded  of  them.  Had  the  objections 
of  Capt.  Forman  assumed  the  more 
modest  form  of  difficulties  attached  to 
the  solutions  of  the  Newtonian  theory, 
the  feelings  of  Capt.  F.  would,  we 
think,  have  been  spared,  and  a  better 
purpose  answered ;  at  all  events,  a 
Magazine  is  the  fittest  channel  for  the 
discussion.  The  Board  of  Longitude 
and  the  Royal  Society  are  not  debating 
clubs. 


12.  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Source 
of  the  Pleasures  derived  from  Tragic  Re¬ 
presentations,  &fc.  <Sfc.  By  M.  M‘Der- 
mot.  8 vo.  pp.  405. 

LXCITEMENT  is  the  very  soul 
of  dramatic  representation  of  every 
kind  ;  comedy,  farce,  or  tragedy  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  tragic  representation  is  that 
assigned  by  our  author,  p.  224,  viz. 
strong  sensation.  The  book  is  ably 
and  instructively  written  ;  and  should 
it  reach  a  second  edition,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  author  to  consult  Gibbon’s 
disquisition  on  the  love  of  Pleasure, 
and  the  love  of  Action  (as  leading 
principles  of  human  conduct),  in  his 
Decline  and  Fall.  Hence  he  will  de¬ 
rive  a  more  accurate  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  basis  for  his  deductions  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Du  Bos  or  any  oilier  wri¬ 
ter  known  to  us,  who  have  written 
upon  the  results  of  ennUl. 

Bent.  Mag.  July ,  18<?4. 


Mr.  Macdermot  is  an  excellent  judge 
of  acting;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with 
him,  but  not  with  exclusive  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Kean  (see  p.  3g3),  that 
stage-effect  is  too  often  substituted  for 
nature.  Authors  who  intend  to  write 
tragedies,  and  amateurs  of  the  tjr^naa, 
will  find  this  book  very  instructive. 

13.  Notes  of  the  War  in  Spain;  detailing 
Occurrences  Military  and  Political  in 
Galicia,  and  at  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz ; 
from  the  Fall  of  Corunna  to  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  of  Cadiz  by  the  French.  By  Thomas 
Steele,  Esq.  M.A.  of  Magdalen  College , 
Cambridge,  a  Member  of  the  Spanish 
Committee.  8 vo.  pp.  362. 

THOUGH  warm  and  sanguine 
feeling  cannot  make  ropes  of  sand,  it 
can  convert  mole-hills  into  mountains; 
and  certainly  it  has  done  so  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  late  power  of  Spanish  re¬ 
sistance  to  French  invasion.  Cadiz, 
defended  by  English  troops,  would  be 
transportation  for  life  to  a  besieging 
army ;  but  a  document  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  p.  34b,  shows  how  utterly 
absurd  it  would  have  been  to  expect 
the  retention  of  this  even  impregnable 
fortress  under  Spanish  arrangements. 

State  of  the  Garrison  of  Cadiz. — 
The  total  force  in  the  Isla,  the  Corta- 
dura  lines,  and  Cadiz,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  gfjOO  men,  giving  an  effec¬ 
tive  force  of  7000,  of  which  a  great 
portion  was  unserviceable  for  want  of 
muskets.  “  One  of  the  battalions  ofthat 
part  of  the  army,  to  which  we  wrere 
attached,  consisting  of  450  men,  had 
more  than  250  firelocks  which  could 
not  be  discharged , — not  a  sand-bag  to 
be  procured  for  the  batteries, — not  a 
pallisade  in  any  of  the  works, — no  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  magazines ,  and  not  more 
than  twenty -Jive  dollars  in  the  treasury 
We  hope  that  our  worthy  country¬ 
men,  before  they  subscribe  to  any 
more  foreign  aids,  will  insist  upon  a 
correct  statement  of  things,  and  recol¬ 
lect  that  feelings  cannot  create  facts. 
We  have  said  enough,  however,  iu 
our  Review  in  Part  i.  pp.  145 — 147, 
concerning  Spanish  affairs. 

Mr.  Steele  has  collected  a  mass  of 
various  information  and  details,  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  historian  of  the 
late  war  in  Spain  ;  i.  e.  if  it  be  worth 
a  history;  for  to  us  the  whole  affair 
appears  no  more  than  the  suppression 
of  a  school  insurrection. 


14.  11  is- 
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14.  Historical  Memoirs  of  La  V  endde.  By 

Madame  De  Sapinaud.  Translated  from 

the  French.  ]<2mo.  pp.  194.  Knight. 

THE  war  of  La  Vendee  can  offer 
no  novelty ;  infinite  misery  and  won¬ 
derful  heroism  distinguish  such  events. 
Flora  Mac  Ivor,  Claverhouse,  Burley 
of  Balfour,  and  thoughtless  gentlemen 
like  Mr.  Waverley,  who  get  into  awk¬ 
ward  scrapes,  form  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sona;.  All  these  wars  are  as  like  as 
clocks;  only  some  of  them  may  be 
merely  cuckoo  concerns ;  others  as 
awful  as  that  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  a 
death-watch. 

We  have  seen  long  and  very  able 
accounts  of  this  war;  but  why  a  sin¬ 
gle  province  unaffected  in  any  interest, 
as  a  loss  of  a  manufacture,  oppressive 
taxation,  or  religious  intolerance, 
should  so  warmly  take  up  the  defence 
of  an  unpopular  system  against  all  its 
fellow-countrymen,  is  to  us  still  a  pro¬ 
blem.  It  is  stated  that  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  district  of  La 
Bretiere,  on  March  12,  1793,  was  the 
first  illumination  of  the  bonfire;  but 
this  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  Why  should  they  rise  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  others  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  fully 
know'  the  real  instigating  cause,  and 
could  explain  it  in  a  dozen  words.  To 
us,  however,  the  matter  appears  to 
turn  upon  one  point,  viz.  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  La  Vendee  as  a  focus  for  revo¬ 
lution,  as  Scotland  was  for  the  re-in¬ 
statement  of  the  Stuarts. 

If  the  war  was  intended  to  serve  the 
Royal  cause,  it  terminated  only  in 
mere  slaughter,  and  could  have  no 
other  result ;  for,  except  a  proposed  co¬ 
operation  with  the  English,  through  a 
concentration  at  Grandville  (see  p. 
188),  all  the  other  history  of  the  war  is 
without  plan, — the  Irish  rebellion  of 
nearly  the  same  aera.  To  be  “  covered 
with  glory”  is,  however,  to  a  French¬ 
man  in  humble  life,  an  Englishman’s 
acquisition  of  a  country-house  and  a 
carriage;  yet  most  certain  it  is,  that 
the  Republicans  made  a  very  poor  fi¬ 
gure  in  this  war.  We  should  have 
ended  it  by  one  battle,  and  then  dis¬ 
arming  the  peasantry;  instead  of 
which,  butchering  the  women,  and 
burning  the  cottages,  was  the  measure 
adopted;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
war  was  unnecessarily  protracted, 
through  the  desperation  excited.  It 
was  war  conducted  by  passion  ;  flogg¬ 
ing  a  restive  horse  till  he  breaks  the 
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carriage,  and  endangers  the  neck  of 
the  driver. 

The  history  of  this  war  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  shaving  and  dressing,  breakfast, 
dinner,  coffee,  and  going  to  bed.  It 
is  dismal  solitude;  now  and  then  guns 
fired;  here  and  there  cottages  smok¬ 
ing  ;  cartloads  of  goods  moving  up 
lanes  in  partial  concealment,  women 
and  children  peeping  behind  trees  and 
bushes,  and  solitary  wanderers  in 
breathless  haste,  not  stopping  to  con¬ 
verse.  Women  appear,  not  as  ama¬ 
zons,  but  as  martyrs,  sublime  in  suf¬ 
fering,  and,  as  if  Nature  intended  that 
character  should  be  exhibited  in  the 
very  jaws  of  Death,  scolding  their  per¬ 
secutors,  though  shivering  with  fear. 
The  finest  incidents  of  novel-writing 
cannot  exceed  the  solemn  truths  re¬ 
lated  in  this  book;  and  though  many 
persons  think  that  those  authors  are 
lawyers  who  plead  without  cases  or 
statutes  in  the  court  of  Nature,  such 
critics  may  be  assured  that  there  are 
no  extraordinaries  which  they  will  not 
find  in  this  interesting  volume,  as  well 
as  affecting  touches  of  nature.  Our 
limits  will  only  allow  us  to  give  some 
corroborating  extracts. 

“  On  entering  the  town,  the  incendiaries 
killed  a  farmer  who  had  been  driving  a  wag¬ 
gon  for  them.  His  wife  hearing  a  gun  shot, 
went  out  to  see  what  had  happened,  and 
was  horror-struck  at  finding  her  husband 
stretched  dead  on  the  ground,  with  the 
blood  gushing  in  torrents  from  a  wound 
which  lie  had  received  on  his  head.  She 
fainted  away,  and  the  oxen  continued  to 
proceed  without  a  driver.  Luckily  the 
Mayor  came  up  and  led  them  to  the  farm¬ 
house  ;  though  he  was  ^  citizen,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  He  even 
assisted  in  removing  the  farmer’s  wife.  The 
unfortunate  woman  died  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  and  one  of  her  sons  who  w’as  with 
the  waggon,  was  also  killed.  On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  threw  away 
his  whip,  and  attempted  to  escape,  but  one 
of  the  wretches  fired  after  him,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  All  these  catastrophe* 
took  place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  gar¬ 
den  where  we  had  taken  refuge.  Every  one 
was  in  tears.  The  cattle  returned  and  con¬ 
tinued  lowing  at  their  master’s  doors.  Oh  ! 
how  different  was  this  from  those  tranquil 
and  happy  evenings  when  I  used  to  see  the 
herds  coming  down  to  the  sound  of  flute* 
and  drums  towards  their  stalls  !  As  soon 
as  the  Angelus  *  sounded,  the  women  \ised 

*  “This  hymn  is  repeated  in  Catholic 
countries  (see  Gage’s  Hengrave,  p.  13,  note. 
Rev.')  at  the  sound  of  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  bell.” 

to 
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to  leave  their  distaffs,  and  fondly  bring  out 
their  little  children  to  meet  their  returning 
husbands.  The  little  creatures  ran  delight- 
ed  into  their  fathers’  arms,  and  they  went 
all  together  to  the  Temple  of  their  Saviour 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Virgin.”  pp.  117,  118. 

Hiding-places  occur  in  many  of  our 
old  houses.  The  following  contriv¬ 
ance  is  not  a  bad  specimen  : 

“He  immediately  lowered  the  top  of  the 
bed,  which  was  on  springs,  and  by  means  of 
a  little  ladder  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  ho  raised  a  trap  door,  which  was  con¬ 
cealed  between  two  beams,  and  ascended.  I 
followed  him  ;  we  drew  up  the  ladder  and 
the  top  of  the  bed,  and  awaited  the  result  of 
the  arrival  of  the  republican  division.”  p.  123. 

The  following  account  of  asps  is 
very  curious: 

“These  women  [refugees  in  the  forest  of 
Galim]  had  built  little  huts  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  small  sheds  for 
their  cows,  which  they  frequently  removed 
from  place  to  place,  to  avoid  the  asps  which 
came  about  them.  In  spite  of  their  vigi¬ 
lance,  the  smell  of  the  milk  which  the 
women  heated  in  order  to  obtain  cream, 
continually  attracted  these  reptiles,  which 
are  so  common  in  La  Vendee.  A  mantua- 
maker  who  came  to  see  me  at  La  Barbi- 
niere,  had  spent  three  months  in  this  forest, 
and  she  assured  me  that  she  had  often  seen 
as  many  as  six  of  them  round  one  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  into  which  the  milk  had  been  poured ; 
but  she  had  never  heard  of  any  one  having 
been  bitten  by  them.”  pp.  145,  146". 

We  know  not  what  the  La  Ven- 
deans  may  reckon  the  proper  height  of 
the  human  form.  With  us  it  is  five 
feet  eight.  Our  readers  will  therefore 
smile  at  its  being  made  a  merit  in  the 
person  of  M.  de  la  Verrie,  that  he  was 
nearly  five  feet  six  inches  high!  p.  188. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sapinaud.  The  account  is 
interesting,  and  the  translation  is  well 
executed.  In  p.  137,  vivacity  should 
have  been  differently  rendered  to  con¬ 
vey  the  real  meaning  to  an  English¬ 
man.  Levity  would  have  been  better. 
This,  however,  is  a  trifle. 


15.  Poetical  Sketches  ;  The  Profession,  The 
Broken  Heart ,  8?c.  JVith  Stanzas  for 
Music ,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A. 
Watts.  Third  Edition.  With  additional 
Poems.  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  Small 
8 vo.  pp.  192. 

IT  was  in  our  last  volume  (i.  432), 
that  we  first  announced  Mr.  Watts’s 
little  collection  of  poetical  gems,  then 


printed  for  private  circulation  only ; 
and  we  honestly  recommended  its 
more  general  diffusion.  —  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  public  taste 
has  sanctioned  our  commendation ; 
for  we  have  the  pleasure  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  the  third  edition 
which  now  lies  before  us,  increased, 
more  than  a  fourth  part,  by  additional 
poems.  It  would  be  idle  waste  of 
time  to  prove  Mr.  Watts’s  capabilities 
as  a  poet.  His  volume  has  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  almost  every 
reviewer.  But  amongst  these  well- 
deserved  commendations,  we  do  not 
recollect  that  it  has  been  noticed,  and 
in  these  times  it  is  certainly  no  small 
praise,  that  the  poems  do  not  contain 
a  single  syllable  militating  against  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  poems 
in  this  volume  were  written  between 
the  ages  of  l6  and  21.  The  follow¬ 
ing  pleasing  specimen  is,  we  conceive, 
a  more  recent  production  : 

“Ten  Years  ago. 

Ten  years  ago — ten  years  ago — 

Life  was  to  us  a  fairy  scene  ; 

And  the  keen  blasts  of  worldly  woe 

Had  seared  not  then  its  pathway  green. 
Youth  and  its  thousand  dreams  were  ours, — 
Feelings  we  ne’er  can  know  again, — 
Unwithered  hopes,  unwasted  powers, 

And  frames  unworn  by  mortal  pain  : 

Such  was  the  bright  and  genial  How 
Of  life  with  us — ten  years  ago  ! 

Time  has  not  blanched  a  single  hair 
That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  now  ; 
Nor  hath  the  cankering  touch  of  Care 
Left  even  one  furrow  on  thy  brow. 

Thine  eyes  are  blue  as  when  we  met. 

In  love’s  deep  truth,  in  earlier  years  ; 

Thy  cheek  of  rose  is  blooming  yet, 

Though  sometimes  stained  by  secret 
tears  ; — 

But  where,  oh  where’s  the  spirit’s  glow 
That  shone  through  all — ten  years  ago  ? 

I,  too,  am  changed — I  scarce  know  why  ; 

Can  feel  each  flagging  pulse  decay, 

And  youth,  and  health,  and  visions  high. 
Melt  like  a  wreath  of  snow  away  ! 

Time  cannot  sure  have  wrought  the  ill ; 
Though  worn  in  this  world’s  sickening 
strife 

In  soul  and  form, — I  linger  still 
In  the  first  summer  month  of  life  ; 

Yet  journey  on  my  path  below, — 

Oh  !  how  unlike — ten  years  ago  ! 

But,  look  not  thus, — I  would  not  give 

The  wreck  of  hopes  that  thou  must  share, 
To  hid  those  joyous  hours  revive. 

When  all  around  me  seemed  so  fair. 

We’va 
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We’ve  wandered  on  in  sunny  weather, 

When  winds  were  low  and  flowers  in  bloom, 
And  hand  in  hand  have  kept  together, 

And  still  will  keep,  ’mid  storm  and  gloom ; 
Endeared  by  ties  we  could  not  know, 

When  life  was  young — ten  years  ago  ! 

Has  Fortune  frown’d  ? — Her  frowns  were 
vain, 

For  hearts  like  ours  she  could  not  chill  ! 
Have  friends  proved  false? — Their  love 
might  wane, — 

But  ours  grew  fonder,  firmer  still  ! 

Twin  barks  on  this  world’s  changing  wave, 
Steadfast  in  calms — in  tempests  tried, — 
In  concert  still  our  fate  we’ll  brave, — 
Together  cleave  life’s  fitful  tide  ; 

Nor  mourn,  whatever  winds  may  blow, 
Youth’s  first  wild  dreams — ten  years  ago  ! 


Have  we  not  knelt  beside  his  bed, 

And  watched  our  first-born  blossom  die  ? 
Hoped,  till  the  shade  of  hope  had  fled, 

Then  wept  till  feeling’s  fount  was  dry  ? 
Was  it  not  soothing  in  that  hour 

To  think,  ’mid  mutual  tears  and  sighs, 
Our  bud  had  left  its  earthly  bower. 

And  burst  to  bloom  in  Paradise  ? 

What,  to  the  thought  that  soothed  that  woe, 
Were  heartless  joys — ten  years  ago? 


Yes,  it  is  sweet,  when  Heaven  is  bright, 

To  share  its  sunny  beams  with  thee  ! 

But  sweeter  far,  ’mid  clouds  and  blight, 

To  have  thee  near  to  weep  with  me. 

Then  dry  those  tears, — though  something 
changed 

From  what  we  were  in  earlier  youth, — 
Time,  that  hath  hopes  and  friends  estranged, 
Hath  left  us  love  in  all  its  truth ; — 
Sweet  feelings  we  would  not  forego. 

For  life’s  best  joys — ten  years  ago  ! 


The  volume  has  altogether  a  very 
captivating  appearance.  It  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and  is  embellished  with 
three  beautiful  engravings. 


1 6.  The  Czar,  an  Historical  Tragedy.  By 

Joseph  Cradock,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A. 

8 vo.  pp.  75.  Payne  and  Foss,  fyc. 

WE  are  here  presented  with  a  lite¬ 
rary  curiositv,  an  excellent  Tragedy, 
■written  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
although  approved  of  by  several  Ma¬ 
nagers,  never  before  either  acted  or 
published. 

The  Author  is  a  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune,  an  octogenarian,  and  the  father 
of  the  Society  of  Anticjuaries,  in  full 
possession  of  his  capacious  powers  of 
mind.  He  was  in  our  early  days 
highly  esteemed  in  the  learned,  the 
theatrical,  and  the  musical  world.  A 
gentleman  commoner  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  there  the 
friend  of  Askew,  Ilurd,  and  Farmer. 


Tlie  latter  dedicated  to  him  his  celebrat¬ 
ed  pamphletwhich  decided  on  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  Shakspeare.  Garrick  was  his 
intimate  associate,  and  approved  his 
Muse, — and  we  have  heard  it  whis¬ 
pered  that  in  figure  and  style  of  acting 
Air.  Cradock  bore  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  our  English  Roscius.  With 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Joah  Bates,  Dr. 
Boyce,  and  the  musical  prodigies  of 
his  time,  Mr.  C.  was  not  less  intimately 
connected.  In  the  beautiful  mansion 
at  Gumley,  in  Leicestershire,  many  of 
the  choice  spirits  of  the  age  were 
accustomed  to  amuse  each  other  with 
private  theatricals,  and  musick  of  the 
most  refined  order.  Among  his  Lon¬ 
don  friends  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Bj).  Percy.  The  beautiful  Ode  by 
Mr.  Cradock  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Leicester  Infirmary,  1774,  set  to  mu¬ 
sick  by  Dr.  Boyce,  “  Lo,  on  the  thorny 
Bed  of  Care,”  &c.  was  universally  ad¬ 
mired,  and  still  maintains  its  reputa¬ 
tion  * . 

Although  for  many  years  our  Au¬ 
thor  has  lived  in  retirement,  he  has 
not  been  an  unconcerned  observer 
of  all  that  has  been  passing  in  the 
busy  world.  .  We  rejoice,  therefore, 
that  he  has  in  some  measure  returned 
to  the  great  theatre  of  action  ;  and  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  publication 
of  his  Tragedy  of  the  Czar  is  in¬ 
tended  as  the  precursor  of  works  that 
are  likely  to  extend  to  four  octavo 
volumes.  To  guard  against  mischance, 
his  manuscripts  and  other  documents 
have  been  carefully  collected,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  Friends,  that  nothing  unau¬ 
thenticated  may  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lick  after  his  decease.  Respected,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  is,  by  all  his  acquaintance, 
we  trust  his  life  will  be  preserved  to 
revise  his  own  works,  and  reap  the 
fame  they  will  justly  acquire. 

The  only  theatrical  piece  before 
published  by  Mr.  Cradock  was  the 
Tragedy  of  “  Zobeide,”  altered  from 
Les  Scythes  of  Voltaire,  which  was 
acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1 77 1 , 
where  Mrs.  Yates  was  the  Heroine. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Cradock  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  in  English,  which  is 
here  copied  from  the  “  History  of 
Leicestershire 

Sr,  9  8 Ire,  1773,  a  Femey. 

Thanks  to  y  muse,  a  foreign  copper  shines, 
Turn’d  into  gold,  and  coin’d  in  sterling  line*. 

*  See  Nichols’s  “  Leicestershire,”  vol.  I. 
p.  523. 
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You  have  done  too  much  honour  to  an  old 
sick  man  of  eighty.  I  am,  with  the  most 
sincere  esteem  and  gratitude, 

Sr.  yr  Serve  Voltaire.” 

The  present  Tragedy  of  the  “Czar” 
was  brought  to  the  morning  of  re¬ 
hearsal.  The  two  Queens  were  to 
have  been  personated  by  Mrs.  Yates 
and  Mrs.  Crawford,  but  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  occasioned  by  the  latter  lady, 
who  soon  after  retired  from  the  stage. 
This  circumstance,  and  Mr.  Garrick’s 
soon  after  parting  with  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  seem  to  have  prevented  its 
appearance  ;  although  it  is  evident, 
by  a  correspondence  prefixed  to  the 
play,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  would  gladly, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  have  brought 
it  forward. 

The  fable  is  founded  on  historical 
facts,  with  such  additions  as  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
story.  It  has  reference  to  the  arrest 
of  M.  de  Matueof,  the  Czar’s  minis¬ 
ter  at  London,  in  the  public  street  by 
two  bailiffs,  at  the  suit  of  some  trades¬ 
men  to  whom  he  was  in  debt.  This 
affront  had  like  to  have  been  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  The  Czar, 
who  had  been  absolute  enough  to  ci¬ 
vilize  savages,  had  no  idea,  could  have 
none,  of  the  privileges  of  a  nation  ci¬ 
vilized  in  the  only  rational  manner  by 
laws  and  liberties.  He  demanded  im¬ 
mediate  and  severe  punishment  of  the 
offenders;  he  demanded  it  of  a  prin¬ 
cess  (Queen  Anne)  whom  he  thought 
interested  to  assert  the  sacredness  of 
the  persons  of  monarchs,  even  in  their 
representatives ;  and  he  demanded  it 
with  threats  of  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  all  English  merchants  and  subjects 
established  in  his  dominions.  The 
Scene  in  the  Third  Act  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Ambassador  from  Eng¬ 
land  is  finely  conceived,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  truly  characteristic. 

Shakspeare,  with  wonderful  success, 
contrived  to  palliate  the  furious  nature 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to  give  his 
brutality  the  appearance  of  honest 
blunr*>ess  and  rough  dignity.  Mr. 
Cradock  had  a  similar  difficulty  to  en¬ 
counter  in  the  character  of  the  Czar, 
in  order  to  mitigate  the  horror  arising 
from  the  repudiation  of  his  Queen,  and 
the  murder  of  his  Son.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Ottokesa,  the  Czar’s  first  Queen, 
is  well-drawn.  The  indignation  of  in¬ 
sulted  virtue,  the  pangs  of  jealousy, 
the  affection  of  the  rejected  wife,  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  mother,  are 
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painted  in  striking  colours.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  soliloquy,  delivered  by  Otto- 
kesa,  when  in  prison,  is  deep  and 
impressive. 

OTTOKESA. 

t(  Tis  well — this  deep-felt  gloom — this  aw¬ 
ful  silence — 

This  is  sunk  Melancholy’s  last  abode. 

Here  let  my  fancy  rove  ! 

And  here  1  ’ll  picture  unsubstantial  forms 
To  visit  my  sick  dreams  ; 

There  is  a  vault,  where  piteous  infants  oft 
Have  smil’d  in  vain,  and  kiss’d  the  hands 
that  bound  them ; 

There  too  their  frantic  mothers  tore  their 
hair,  [ment. 

And  wore  their  limbs  along  the  flinty  pave- 
While  some  stern  ruffians,  by  the  place  in¬ 
spir’d, 

Murder’d  their  babes  in  luxury  of  guilt. 
Hail,  dreadful  mansion,  hail ! — here  let  me 
fix  ; 

While  frequent  list’ning  to  yon  doleful  bell, 

I  lose  myself  in  horrors, — till  some  lone  owl. 
Waked  by  a  groan  more  hideous  than  the 
rest, 

Echoes  aloud  the  woes  it  cannot  feel.” 

Catherine,  the  second  wife,  is  a 
model  of  generous  sensibility,  and  the 
Czar  is  shewn  in  all  his  turbulent 
grandeur,  with  however  some  touches 
of  parental  contrition,  which,  though 
history  withholds  from  him,  he  doubt¬ 
less  must  have  felt.  Artamon,  the 
perfidious  and  cruel  Minister,  is  in¬ 
geniously  made  the  father  of  Cathe¬ 
rine,  which  accounts  for  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  ruin  the  Queen  and  her  son, 
in  order  to  exalt  his  daughter  to  the 
throne.  The  pathos  of  this  tragedy 
maintains  a  strong  interest  through 
the  whole;  but  it  is  in  the  Fifth  Act 
that  the  Author  puts  out  all  his  force. 
The  last  Scene  is  a  chef  d’oeuvre  of  its 
kind. 

Prefixed  to  the  Play  are  two  letters 
to  the  Author  from  D.  Garrick,  Esq. 
two  from  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  one 
from  Sir  John  Irwine,  K.  B.  and  a 
letter  Irom  the  Author  presented  to 
her  Imperial  Majesty,  Catherine,  Em¬ 
press  of  all  the  Russias.  The  Author 
afterwards  received  the  honour  of  an 
invitation  to  the  Russian  Court. 

17.  The  Improvisatrice,  and  other  Poems. 
By  L.  E.  L.  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co. 
pp.  323. 

THE  Author  of  the  I  mprovisatrice 
is  a  young  Lady  just  out  of  her  teens, 
who  has  for  some  time  liberally  con¬ 
tributed  Poetry  to  the  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette.  We  rejoice  that  she  has  pub¬ 
lished 
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lished  her  poetical  gems  in  a  collected 
form  ;  as  we  have  seldom  seen  a  vo¬ 
lume  more  conspicuous  for  vivid  ima¬ 
gination,  felicity  of  diction,  vigorous 
condensation  of  language,  and  passion¬ 
ate  intensity  of  sentiment. 

“The  Improvisatrice  (says  the  short  but 
sensible  Advertisement)  is  an  attempt  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  species  of  Inspiration  common 
in  Italy,  where  the  mind  is  warmed  from 
earliest  childhood  by  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature  and  glorious  in  art.  The  character 
depicted  is  entirely  Italian, — a  young  fe¬ 
male,  with  all  the  liveliness,  vivid  feeling, 
and  genius  of  her  own  impassioned  land. 
She  is  supposed  to  relate  her  own  history, 
with  which  are  intermixed  the  tales  and 
episodes  which  various  circumstances  call 
forth.” 

In  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the 
Improvisatrice  gives  some  account  of 
herself  and  her  pursuits  : 

“  I  am  a  daughter  of  that  land 
Where  the  poet’s  lip  and  the  painter’s  hand 
Are  most  divine, — where  earth  and  sky 
Are  picture  both  and  poetry — 

I  am  of  Florence.  ’Mid  the  chill 
Of  hope  and  feeling,  oh  !  I  still 
Am  proud  to  think  to  where  I  owe 
My  birth,  though  but  the  dawn  of  woe  ! 

My  childhood  passed  ’mid  radiant  things, 
Glorious  as  Hope’s  imaginings  ; 

Statues  but  known  from  shapes  of  earth, 

By  being  too  lovely  for  mortal  birth  ; 
Paintings  whose  colours  of  life  were  caught 
From  the  fairy  tints  in  the  rainbow  wrought ; 
Music  whose  sighs  had  a  spell  like  those 
That  float  on  the  sea  at  the  evening’s  close  ; 
Language  so  silvery,  that  every  word 
Was  like  the  lute’s  awakening  chord; 

Skies  half  sunshine,  and  half  starlight ; 
Flowers  whose  lives  were  a  breath  of  delight ; 
Leaves  whose  green  pomp  knew  no  withering  ; 
Fountains  bright  as  the  skies  of  our  Spring  ; 
And  songs  whose  wild  and  passionate  line 
Suited  a  soul  of  romance  like  mine. 

My  power  was  but  a  woman’s  power  ; 

Yet,  in  that  great  and  glorious  dow'er 
Which  Genius  gives,  I  had  my  part : 

I  poured  my  full  and  burning  heart 
In  song,  and  on  the  canvass  marie 
My  dreams  of  beauty  visible; 

I  know  not  which  I  loved  the  most — 

Pencil  or  lute — both  loved  so  well.” 

She  describes  her  sensations  on  see¬ 
ing  the  early  productions  of  her  pen¬ 
cil.  In  her  first  picture  she  introduces 
Petrarch,  and  from  her  exquisite  tri¬ 
bute  to  his  memory  we  extract  the 
following  charming  verses: 

“  I  always  thought  that  Poet’s  fate 
Utterly  lone  and  desolate. 

It  is  the  spirit’s  bitterest  pain 
To  love  to  be  beloved  again  ; 
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And  yet  between  a  gulf  which  ever 
The  hearts  that  burn  to  meet  must  sever. 
And  he  was  vowed  to  one  sweet  star, 

Bright  yet  to  him,  but  bright  afar. 

O’er  some  Love’s  shadow  may  but  pass, 

As  passes  the  breath-stain  o’er  glass  ; 

And  pleasures,  cares,  and  pride  combined. 
Fill  up  the  void  Love  leaves  behind. 

But  there  are  some  whose  love  is  high, 
.Entire,  and  sole  idolatry; 

Who  turning  from  a  heartless  world, 

Ask  some  dear  thing  which  may  renew 
Affection’s  severed  links,  and  be 

As  true  as  they  themselves  are  true. 

But  love’s  bright  fount  is  ever  pure  ; 

And  all  his  pilgrims  must  endure 
All  passions,  mighty  suffering, 

Ere  they  may  reach  the  blessed  spring. 

And  some  who  waste  their  lives  to  find 
A  prize  which  they  may  never  win. 

Like  those  who  search  for  Irem’s  groves, 
Which  found  they  may  not  enter  in. 
Where  is  the  sorrow,  but  appears 
In  love’s  long  catalogue  of  tears  ? 

And  some  there  are  who  leave  the  path 
In  agony  and  fierce  disdain, 

And  bear  upon  each  cankered  breast 
The  scar  that  never  heals  again.” 

Her  next  picture  is  of  the  Grecian 
poetess,  Sappho. 

Then  follows  on  exquisite  Death- 
Song  of  Sappho.  The  Improvisatrice’ s 
first  tale  is  a  Moorish  Romance ,  which 
abounds  in  rich  and  splendid  imagery, 
and  is  certainly  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  many  dazzling  gems  in  the  vo¬ 
lume.  We  have  next  a  description  of 
the  lover  of  the  Improvisatrice. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  Tales  is 
that  of  Leades  and  Cydippe .  The 
Charmed  Cup  is  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  as  to  incident,  but  it  is  much 
too  long  for  quotation  in  our  pages. 
The  following  Farewell  is  addressed 
by  the  Improvisatrice  to  her  Lover  : 

“  Farewell ! — we  shall  not  meet  again  ! 

As  we  are  parting  now, 

I  must  my  beating  heart  restrain  — 

Must  veil  my  burning  brow  ! 

Oh,  I  must  coldly  learu  to  bide 
One  thought,  all  else  above — 

Must  call  upon  my  woman's  pride 
To  hide  my  woman’s  love  ! 

Check  dreams  I  never  may  avow  ; 

Be  free,  be  careless,  cold  as  thou ! 

Oh!  those  are  tears  of  bitterness. 

Wrung  from  the  breaking  heart. 

When  two  blest  in  their  tenderness 
Must  learn  to  live  apart ! 

But  what  are  they  to  that  lone  sigh, 

That  cold,  that  fixed  despair ; 

That  weight  of  wasting  agony 
It  must  he  mine  to  share. 

Methinks  I  should  not  thus  repine 
If  I  had  had  one  vow  of  thine  ; 
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I  could  forgive  inconstancy, 

To  be  one  moment  loved  by  thee  ! 

With  me  the  hope  of  life  is  gone, 

The  sun  of  joy  is  set; 

One  wish  my  soul  still  dwells  upon 
The  wish  it  could  forget. 

Farewell ! — I  shall  not  be  to  thee 
More  than  a  passing  thought ; 

But  every  time  and  place  will  be 
With  thy  remembrance  fraught ! 

Farewell ! — We  have  not  often  met — 

We  may  not  meet  again  ; 

But  on  my  heart  the  seal  is  set 
Love  never  sets  in  vain  ! 

Fruitless  as  constancy  may  be, 

No  chance,  no  change,  may  turn  from  thee; 
One  who  has  loved  thee  wildly — well, 

But  whose  first  love-vow  breathed — Fare¬ 
well  l” 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume  are 
occupied  with  Poems  of  a  miscella¬ 
neous  kind,  partaking  of  all  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  beauty  of  the  longer  pieces. 
From  this  department  of  the  volume, 
which  comprises  Tales,  Fragments, 
Ballads,  and  Lyrical  Poems,  we  shall 
select  some  beautiful  specimens  in  our 
future  Numbers. 


18.  On  the  Nobility  of  the  British  Gentry , 
or  the  Political  Ranks  and  Difpiities  of 
the  British  Empire,  compared  ivith  those 
on  the  Continent;  for  the  use  of  Foreigners 
in  Great  Britain,  and  of  Britons  abroad ; 
particularly  of  those  who  desire  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  Foreign  Courts ,  to  accept  Foreign 
Military  Service,  to  be  invested  u'ith  Fo¬ 
reign  Titles,  to  be  admitted  into  Foreign 
Orders,  to  purchase  Foreign  Property,  or 
to  intermarry  with  Foreigners.  By  Sir 
James  Lawrence,  Knight  of  Malta.  Bvo. 
pp.  50. 

FIT  nohilis,  nascitur  generosus,  is 
the  principle  upon  which  this  curious 
and  often  momentous  tract  is  written. 
Englishmen  confound  Nobility  with 
Peerage,  whereas  in  every  country  the 
landed  proprietors  are  the  natural  No¬ 
bility,  p.  7. 

Formerly,  while  all  persons  of  coat- 
armour  were  styled  noblemen,  all  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  styled  persons  of  quality. 
A  peer  is  only  a  person  of  rank,  unless 
he  be  a  gentleman  ;  but  every  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  person  of  quality ;  for  in  the 
opinion  of  a  herald,  quality  and  gen¬ 
tility  are  synonymous,  p.  27* 

In  short,  according  to  the  proper 
explanation  of  gentry,  their  families 
must  always  have  borne  arms;  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  a  yeoman  can  never  be 
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gentlemen  ;  they,  however,  may  make 
very  respectable  lords,  p.  20. 

Wealth,  wrhich  is  omnipotent,  will 
always  prevent  the  revival  of  feudal 
distinctions;  and  therefore,  omitting 
the  mere  curiosities  of  this  book,  we 
shall  give  extracts,  which  enlarge  our 
stock  of  valuable  information. 

The  House  of  Commons  did  not 
originally  mean  Commoners  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  Peers. 

“  The  communitas  t err ce,  or  community 
of  the  kingdom,  was  anciently  only  the  ba¬ 
rons  and  tenants  in  capite.  The  House  of 
Commons  therefore  signified  the  House  of 
Communities  (pp.  29,  30)  for  Communitas , 
like  Societas,  means  people  partaking  the 
same  rights,  and  was  equally  applicable  to 
the  most  exalted,  and  to  the  most  humble 
classes  (p.  30).  The  word  Commoner 
has  only  of  late  years  crept  into  circula¬ 
tion.”  P.  32. 

Against  the  principle  of  estimating 
the  value  of  a  man  by  the  mere  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
acres  having  been  now,  or  once  in  the 
possession  of  his  family,  we  in  rea¬ 
son  protest.  Such  pretensions  confer 
no  service  upon  the  state  or  mankind. 
When  the  defence  and  legislation  of 
the  realm  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenants  in  capite ,  there  was  a  rational 
ground  for  accounting  them  pillars  of 
the  state ;  but  society  has  now  as¬ 
sumed  so  different  a  form,  that  a 
“  gentleman  of  blood, ’’  merely  as 
such,  has  no  political  character  what¬ 
ever.  We  speak  in  no  depreciation 
of  family  pretensions.  They  are  often 
high  supports  of  virtue.  We  mean, 
that  they  are  no  longer  matters  of 
public  relation. 

We  therefore  pass  to  the  very  use¬ 
ful  contents  of  this  work ;  viz.  the 
warning  it  gives,  by  our  confounding 
the  forms  of  foreign  nobility  with  our 
own. 

An  old  German  Baron  is  equal  to 
an  old  English  country  gentleman;  a 
new  German  Baron  to  a  purchaser  of 
a  coat  of  arms  (p.  34).  A  Baron  of 
Languedoc  to  a  country  Esquire  ( lb.) 
A  Roman  Duke  and  a  Sicilian  Prince 
to  a  Baronet  (lb.)  In  France,  Mar¬ 
quis,  Compte,  Vicomte,  or  Baron, 
were  indifferent ;  the  only  important 
question  was  not  what  title  any  indi¬ 
vidual  bore,  but  whether  he  really 
was  a  gentil-homme,  or  man  of  an¬ 
cestry  (p.  38).  The  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  word  gentleman  by  us  is  pro¬ 
ductive 
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ductive  of  infinite  mistakes  abroad,  as 
appears  by  the  following  anecdote. 

“A  German  Baron  in  London,  having 
waited  for  his  barber,  a  journeyman  arrived 
in  his  stead,  and  informed  him,  that  the  old 
Gentleman  had  been  taken  ill,  but  that  he 
would  have  the  honour  of  shaving  him.  This 
anecdote  the  Baron  used  to  relate  whenever 
any  Englishman  was  presented  at  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Court,  to  insinuate  that  the  English 
gentry  were  a  set  of  barbers.”  P.  45. 

In  Germany  every  Gentleman  is 
styled  a  Baron,  as  in  England  every 
Gentleman  is  styled  an  Esquire  ;  but 
an  English  Squire’s  daughter,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  comparative  value  of  titles, 
thinks  by  marrying  a  Baron  to  become 
a  Peeress  of  Germany,  for  as  a  Baron 
is  a  Peer  in  Great  Britain,  no  doubt 
a  Baron  is  a  Peer  all  the  world  over.” 
She  soon  finds  out  her  mistake  ;  and 
‘‘disgusted  by  repeated  humiliations, 
this  couple  make  up  their  minds  to 
fix  their  residence  in  England,  where 
they  mount  an  equipage,  with  a  co¬ 
ronet  and  supporters,  and  on  the 
strength  of  their  baronial  title,  pretend 
to  a  precedency  above  the  first  gentry 
in  the  land.”  P.  4g. 

We  could  mention  English  girls  of 
respectable  family,  who  have  been 
taken  in  by  German  Barons,  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  England,  and  who  are  little 
better  than  swindlers,  and  are  impu¬ 
dently  arrogant,  through  the  ignorance 
of  our  countrymen,  as  to  the  real  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  rank  and  title  of  a  German 
Baron.  It  seems  from  p.48,  that  any 
one  may  purchase  the  title  at  a  sum 
between  50/.  and  100/.  from  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  or  other  Courts ;  and  we 
have  heard  that  an  advertising  quack- 
doctor  of  the  lowest  kind,  a  menial 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Siphilitlc  Ve¬ 
nus,  absolutely  negociated  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  German  Barony,  and  would 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  circum¬ 
stance  accidentally  become  known  to 
our  Ambassador,  who  prevented  the 
grant. 

Every  person  going  abroad  should 
read  this  bill  of  fare  of  foreign  no¬ 
bility  dishes,  because,  as  Sir  James 
Lawrence  very  properly  observes, 

“Our  persons  of  quality  ought  to  know 
the  value  of  foreign  titles,  as  our  bankers 
know  the  value  of  foreign  coins  ;  and  a 
French  Coinpte  is  as  inferior  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Earl,  as  a  livre  tournois  to  a  pound 
sterling.”  P.  50. 

Again,  as  to  foreigners. 
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“  The  late  King  of  Wirtemberg  used  to 
say,  that  he  could  form  no  idea  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman,  till  he  had  visited  several 
at  their  country  seats,  and  seen  their  man¬ 
ner  of  living  in  the  country.”  P.  It). 


19.  Songs  of  Solyma;  or,  a  New  Version 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  long  ones  being 
compressed ,  in  general ,  into  two  parts  or 
portions  of  Psalmody ,  comprising  their 
prophetic  evidences  and  principal  beauties. 
By  Baptist -Noel  Turner,  M.A.  some 
time  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College ,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Rector  of  Denton  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  Wing  in  Rutland.  8 vo.  pp.  183. 

TRANSLATORS  of  the  Psalms 
will  always  acquire  more  credit  for 
their  piety  than  their  poetry.  To  us 
the  Psalms  seem  utterly  untractable  ; 
and  we  think  Milton  or  Byron  would 
have  failed.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  many  original  beautiful  hymns, 
sweetly  simple  and  affectingly  pious. 
Bishop  Kerin’s  Evening  Hymn  is 
a  delightful  instance.  Every  body 
however  knows  the  vast  difference 
between  verse  recited  and  sung  to 
music.  There  the  apostrophes  and 
ejaculations  with  w’hich  the  Psalms 
superabound,  and  which  render  the 
translation  of  them  with  high  poetical 
effect  so  impracticable,,  become  beau¬ 
ties,  and  make  great  impression. 

Simplicity  and  unaffected  piety  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  Version  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  following  stanza  of  the 
Hymn,  sung  at  the  consecration  of  the 
New  Church  of  Mary-le-Bone,  is  a 
good  specimen. 

“  Here  the  hallow’d  shrine  we  raise, 

Hence  to  pour  our  endless  praise  ; 

Here  thine  anger  to  appease, 

Humbled  be  our  hearts  and  knees. 

When  thy  sinful  servants  pray. 

Hear  us  on  thy  sacred  day  ; 

Sacred  day  of  all  the  seven — 

Be  this  house  a  porch  of  Heaven  ! 

Sinners — mark  with  awe  profound, 

Sinners — this  is  holy  ground.” 

These  lines,  as  to  Poetry,  are  wor¬ 
thy  Shenstone ;  and  no  one  can  say 
that  they  are  not  such  as  are  truly 
becoming  religious  poetry. 


20.  Sennons  on  the  principal  events  and 
truths  oj  Redemption.  To  which  are  an¬ 
nexed  an  Address  and  Dissertation  on  the 
state  of  the  Departed ,  and  the  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell.  By  John-Henry  Ho¬ 
bart,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit 
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Eloquence  in  the  General  Theological  Se¬ 
minary,  and  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  John’s  Chapels,  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  2  vols.  8  vo. 

IT  seems  that  in  various  English 
Publications  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  have  been  charged  with  not 
faithfully  inculcating  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  Bi¬ 
shop  therefore  publishes  these  ser¬ 
mons  in  vindication  of  himself  and 
his  Clerical  Brethren.  (Pref.  iv.)  These 
sermons  were,  the  Bishop  says,  those 
which  he  preached  in  the  course  of 
his  duty  as  a  Parochial  Minister.  In¬ 
deed  they  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
of  the  usual  episcopal  construction, 
that  is,  solemn  charges,  carefully  shun- 
ing  indulgence  of  embellishment  from 
passion  or  warm  feeling,  but  they  ap- 
roximate  to  what  are  called  Popular 
ermons,  with  a  mixture  of  Theolo¬ 
gical  Learning.  A  strong  effort  at 
impression  pervades  the  whole;  and 
they  may  be  pronounced  eloquent  ser¬ 
mons.  We  have  both  heard  and  read 
of  the  imperfection  of  American  En¬ 
glish,  but  we  see  no  traces  of  it  in 
the  work  before  us.  The  diction  is 
not  only  correct,  but  often  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  high  character. 

21.  Thoughts  on  Prison  Labour,  Sc.  Sic. 
By  a  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8  vo. 
pp.  144.  Append,  pp.  cccxlviii. 

THE  Crane-wheel,  worked  by  men 
walking  inside,  has  been  in  use  since 
the  days  of  the  Romans,  (see  Fos- 
broke’s  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities, 
i.  71-257,)  and  though  danger  from 
unskilfulness  has  often  ensued,  we 
have  never  heard  of  its  bad  effect  upon 
health.  A  precedent  therefore  has 
been  long  established  in  favour  of  the 
1  read-mill ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
our  inquiries  have  been  answered, 
that  it  has  by  no  means  deserved  the 
harsh  character  given  to  it ;  for  the 
interval  of  labour,  say  twenty  minutes, 
is  followed  by  one  equally  long  of 
rest ;  and  that  spells  of  work  upon 
it  have  been  desired  by  prisoners  not 
condemned  to  hard  labour,  merely  to 
get  rid  of  ennui.  To  this  cause  of  its 
being  in  reality  no  such  terrific  ob¬ 
ject,  as  our  author  makes  out,  and  not 
to  his  construction  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  we  attribute  the  frequency  of 
recommittals  (see  pp.  35.  115).  Go- 
tir.VT.  Mag.  July,  1  824. 


vernment  cannot  possibly  have  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  interest  in  supporting  the 
Tread- wheel,  in  preference  to  any 
other  form  of  labour ;  and  therefore 
the  warm  invectives  here  indulged, 
concerning  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  serious 
trifling  about  the  pretended  unconsti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Mill,  ill-become  a  Student  of  the  Law. 
There  temper  is  a  most  essential  in¬ 
gredient  in  discussion.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  common  to  find,  that 
upon  making  a  multiplicity  of  expe¬ 
riments,  sanguine  anticipations  are  by 
no  means  realized.  It  is  nothing  to 
us  what  may  be  the  mode  of  Prison 
Labour :  but  some  labour,  and  that 
in  the  shape  of  irksome  drudgery,  we 
solemnly  believe  to  be  the  right  mode. 
Stage-coaches  and  Steam-boats  are  ex¬ 
cellent  things,  though  lives  and  limbs 
may  be  occasionally  endangered  by 
both.  Assuredly  there  are  kinds  of 
disease,  Hernia  for  instance,  which 
ought  to  exempt  prisoners  from  the 
wheel  entirely ;  and  with  regard  to 
women  in  particular,  the  infliction  of 
such  a  punishment  becomes  only  a 
barbarous  state  of  society. 

In  other  points,  the  Author  misses 
the  force  of  an  argument  which  tells 
against  himself.  He  mentions  fre¬ 
quent  recommittals,  five,  six,  seven, 
or  more  times  to  Tread-wheel  prisons, 
and  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  as 
many  times  repeated;  whereas,  if  his 
warm  statements  were  well-founded, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  undergo 
such  repetitions.  Reliance  upon  the 
veracity  of  such  men  as  Corporal 
George  (see  p.  56)  committed  for  an 
abominable  accusation  of  Col.  Gore, 
and  upon  the  complaints  of  prisoners 
themselves,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  fitted  only  to  election  ora¬ 
tory.  Sorry,  therefore,  as  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  this  pamphlet  an  inflammatory  ha¬ 
rangue,  to  reject  much  of  the  inference, 
and  distrust  much  of  the  evidence,  one 
statement  of  the  Author  imperiously 
demands  investigation ;  viz.  this  (p. 
il6,  seq.)  that  in  Gaols,  where  there 
arc  Tread-mills,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  commitments,  and  where  there 
are  no  Tread-mills,  a  decrease.  The 
state  of  the  population  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  districts  must  be  well  ascertained, 
before  any  satisfactory  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  this  account;  but  ne¬ 
vertheless  the  estimate,  whatever  may 
be  the  right  inference,  brings  the 
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question  to  an  easy  tangible  mode  of 
decision.  Mow  the  Tread- mill  can 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  com¬ 
mitments*  is  to  us  at  present  an  in¬ 
soluble  problem,  yet  such  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  inference,  when  commitments 
are  fewer  in  other  prisons.  Here  we 
must  take  leave  of  our  author  ;  and 
though  we  blame  the  impassioned 
form  of  his  work,  it  is  still  elaborate 
and  able ;  and  worthy  the  cool  and 
considerate  perusal  of  Magistrates  and 
Senators. 

22.  The  Duties  andTemper  of  the  Christian 
Shepherd.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Pa¬ 
rish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  on 
Sunday,  July  11,  1824,  on  occasion  of 
being  inducted  into  the  Vicarage  of  that 
Church  .  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Hall,  Oxford  ;  Vicar  (^Isling¬ 
ton  ;  and  late  Minister  of  St.  John's 
Chapel ,  Bedford-row.  Published  at  the 
Request  of  the  Churchwardens,  and  many 
of  the  principal  Parishioners.  8 to.  pp.  3 1 . 
G.  Wilson. 

FROM  the  loss  which  an  extensive 
and  populous  parish  has  sustained,  by 
the  death  of  their  late  very  learned  and 
orthodox  Vicar,  Dr.  Strahan,  whose 
character  we  have  attempted  to  pour- 
tray  in  Part  i.  p.  473  ;  and  to  whose 
merits  a  just  eulogium  is  paid  in  p.  648, 
by  the  excellent  Master  of  the  Cnarter- 
Ilouse,  it  required  no  ordinary  talents 
to  fill  the  vacant  pulpit;  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  enters  on  the  task  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  great  eminence  as  a  popular 
preacher,  having  for  many  years  de¬ 
lighted  and  instructed  a  crowded  audi¬ 
tory.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  find, 
by  a  Prefatory  Address,  that  his  In¬ 
duction  Sermon  was  “  composed  in 
much  languor  and  weakness,”  and  that 
he  was  doubtful,  almost  to  the  last 
moment,  whether  he  should  have 
strength  to  deliver  it  from  the  pulpit. 

*  Qu.  ?  Have  Magistrates  committed  to 
the  Tread- mill  prisons,  in  preference  to 
others  ?  If  so,  the  matter  is  easily  under¬ 
stood.  Rev , 


After  ably  inculcating  the  Duties,  and 
delineating  the  Temper,  of  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Shepherd,”  Mr.  Wilson  adds  : 

“  I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  my  bre¬ 
thren,  that  it  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  I 
have  entered  on  such  a  subject.  I  cannot 
hope  to  come  up,  even  by  a  distant  resem¬ 
blance,  to  this  lovely  pattern.  But  1  have 
honestly  set  before  you  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  scriptural  doctrine  on  this  point,  in 
order  the  more  forcibly  to  bind  my  own 
conscience  on  this  solemn  occasion,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  you 
the  flock  of  his  heritage.  Educated  from 
early  youth  in  the  strict  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  having  by  a  course 
of  theological  study  for  seven  and  twenty 
years,  been  more  and  more  confirmed  in  my 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
and  ecclesiastical  platform  of  that  aposto¬ 
lical  church,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  no¬ 
thing  is  wanting  to  constitute  her  more  and 
more,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
blessing  to  our  country,  but  a  correspondent 
conduct  and  temper  on  the  part  of  her 
clergy.  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  we  want 
no  changes  in  the  church  ;  it  is  in  ourselves, 
who  minister  at  her  altar,  that  a  change,  if 
any,  is  required.”  P.  28,  29. 

“  I  doubt  not,”  he  proceeds, 

“  That  I  shall  be  supported  in  my  feeble 
efforts  by  the  constituted  authorities  in  this 
place,  by  the  chief  persons  of  weight  and 
consideration  in  its  different  quarters,  and 
by  parents  aud  heads  of  families  generally. 
I  shall  peculiarly  need  your  aid.  My  state 
of  health  will,  as  I  fear,  disqualify  me  for 
some  months  for  any  the  least  exertion. 
Even  now  I  am  acting  directly  contrary  to 
the  injunctions  of  my  physician.  But  if  I 
were  ever  so  strong,  a  minister  can  do  little 
by  himself.”  P.29,  30. 

“  It  will  be  the  chief  aim  of  all  my  la¬ 
bours,  to  nourish  you  with  “  the  food  that 
endures  to  everlasting  life.”  The  sum  of 
all  I  .shall  preach  will  be  “  that  great  Shep¬ 
herd  who  was  brought  again  from  the  dead 
by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.” 
The  sum  of  all  I  shall  proclaim  will  be  that 
exuberance  of  grace  which  can  heal  all  the 
maladies  of  the  soul,  aud  restore  it  to  par¬ 
don  and  peace.  The  sum  of  all  I  shall  incul¬ 
cate  will  be,  that  “  holiness  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.” 


23.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  has  published  a 
Translation,  from  the  Modern  Greek,  of 
M.  Jules  David's  Grammatical  Parallel 
of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek  Languages. 
1  he  translator  was  a  Purser  in  the  Rojal 
Navy,  and  being  master  of  the  Modern 
Greek,  and  several  Continental  languages,  he 
was  appointed  linguist  to  the  fleet  blockading 
Toulon,  during  the  last  war.  The  author 
of  the  “  Parallel”  was  Lately  a  Professor  of 


the  Greek  College  of  Scio ;  and  appears 
throughout  to  display  considerable  erudition 
in  both  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
His  object  has  been  to  render  the  study  of 
his  native  tongue  easy  and  familiar  to  every 
Greek  scholar,  and  to  shew  the  strong  ana¬ 
logy  still  existing,  notwithstanding  the 
many  political  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  that  interesting  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  work,  however,  as  the  author 
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candidly  avows,  is  utterly  useless  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  classical 
Greek ;  but  to  those  who  are,  it  is  truly 
valuable.  VVe  sincerely  hope  that  the  time 
is  fast  approaching,  when  the  Modern 
Greek  will  be  considered  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  a  liberal  education,  and  when  it 
will  be  the  prevailing  language  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Such  aids  as  the  present  one 
will  tend  greatly  to  promote  it. 


24.  The  Parricide ,  by  R.  Allen,  of  Bath, 
is  an  historical  tragedy  of  considerable  inte¬ 
rest,  which  has  already  been  performed  at 
the  Bath  Theatre.  It  is  founded  on  the 
wars  betwixt  the  Russians  and  Poles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mis- 
law,  a  Palatinate  and  State  of  Poland  in 
1514,  was  invested  by  the  Russians  owing  to 
family  circumstances  connected  with  its  go¬ 
vernor.  By  means  of  Polish  treachery  the 
Russians  entered  the  city ;  but  were  ulti¬ 
mately  defeated  and  their  leader  slain.  On 
this  transaction  the  writer  lays  his  founda¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  has  introduced  such  incidents 
and  fictitious  embellishments  as  would  tend 
to  the  interest  of  the  piece.  The  versifica¬ 
tion  is  dignified  and  impressive  ;  and  some 
of  the  scenes  are  well  calculated  to  move  the 
feelings  or  rouse  the  passions.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  approbation  of  the  piece,  as  a  whole, 
we  are  sorry  to  observe  occasional  specimens 
of  incorrect  and  negligent  style;  as,  “I’ve 
lov’d  ye  ever” — “  I  could  have  lov’d  ye,” 
(instead  of  an  accusative  singular) — “  thou 
trill  not  murder  me,” — “feign  would  I  call 
on  heaven,” — but  since  that  hour,  that  hour 
that  fixed  dishonour,”  &c.  From  the  print¬ 
ing  we  should  infer  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bath  paid  more  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Handel  or  Mozart,  than  of  Guttenberg  or 
Caxton.  The  bad  impression,  irregular  mar¬ 
gin,  and  incorrect  typography,  shew  that  this 
celebrated  seat  of  gallantry  and  the  Graces,  is 
a  century  behind  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  in 
the  art  of  book-making — not  to  mention  the 
capitals  of  the  .Empire.  The  astounding 
Greek  hexameter  which  disfigures  the  title- 
page,  is  “  proof  strong  as  holy  writ,”  that 
the  author  and  printer,  like  the  good  folks 
of  Bath,  know  more  of  crotchets  &nd  grace- 
notes  than  accentuation  and  quantity ;  the 
compositor  seems  to  have  stuck  in  the  ac¬ 
cents  as  the  sign-painter  introduced  his 
stops  wherever  the  greatest  space  appeared! 
In  addition,  there  is  no  publisher’s  name, 
which  (independently  of  the  times  being  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  true  votaries  of  Thespis)  is 
enough  to  destroy  the  sale  of  the  work. 


25.  Letters  between  Amelia  in  London  and 
ber  Mother  in  the  Country ,  is  a  very  amusing 
coi  respondence,  intended  to  represent  the 
olhes  of  fashionable  life.  It  was  originally 
written  by  the  late  Wm.  Combe,  Author  of 
( 1  he  I  ours  of  Dr.  Syntax,  for  the  “  Repo¬ 
sitory  of  Arts,  ’  and  introduced  from  month 


to  month  into  the  first  series  of  that  work. 
Pursuant  to  the  writer’s  repeated  wish  while 
living  the  letters  are  now  collected  and  re¬ 
printed  in  a  separate  form,  in  order  to  diffuse 
them  among  a  more  extended  circle  of 
readers. 

26.  The  Biography  of  the  British  Stage , 
which  contains  brief  memoirs  of  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Actors  and  Actresses  of  the  present 
day,  will  be  the  means  of  rescuing  the  names 
of  many  a  “  poor  player”  from  oblivion.  It 
unfolds,  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  the 
numerous  adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
children  of  Thespis ;  and  as  they  are  more 
exposed  to  the  caprices  of  Fortune  than  any 
other  class  of  the  community,  an  ample  store 
of  amusing  narrative  presents  itself.  The 
work  will  doubtless  afford  considerable  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  lovers  of  the  Drama.  Several 
neat  vignettes  are  introduced. 


27.  A  little  work  has  been  published,  en¬ 
titled,  the  Periodical  Press  of  Great  Britain. 
It  professes  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  public  journals,  chiefly  as  regards  their 
moral  and  political  influence  ;  and  contains 
some  curious  and  interesting  details  ;  but  the 
author’s  own  speculations  engross  rather  too 
much  of  the  work.  VVe  think  a  complete 
history  of  the  origin,  progress,  present  state, 
and  probable  effects  of  the  press,  might  af¬ 
ford  matter  for  a  very  interesting  volume, 
which  would  doubtless  be  read  with  avidity. 
In  the  principal  requisites  this  work  is  cer¬ 
tainly  deficient,  but  it  may  afford  some  use¬ 
ful  hints,  and  possibly  be  the  means  of  sti¬ 
mulating  some  writer  of  more  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  press,  to  enter  upon  the 
subject. 


28.  Essay  on  Iodine ,  by  W.  Gardner, 
M.  D.  is  the  best  account  of  a  remedy, 
which,  we  are  well  convinced,  has  had  no 
satisfactory  trial  in  this  Country.  Its  ex- 
ternal  application  only  is  safe.  In  our  own 
practice  its  advantages  have  appeared  in  bron- 
chochele  and  misentine  enlargement.  VVe 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  preparations 
used  in  this  country  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  good  for  any  thing. 


29.  The  Highlanders ,  a  Novel,  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Hermit  in  London,  &c.  is  a  spi¬ 
rited  and  well  written  novel.  If  the  story  had 
been  limited  to  two  volumes  it  would  have 
read  better.  The  account  of  a  well-known 
character  is  highly  drawn,  and  we  should 
hope  It  is  too  severe.  He  is  now  gone  to  that 
bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns,  and 
will  receive  more  mercy  than  we  could  give ; 
for  his  repentance  may  be  registered.  The 
females  have  severe  trials,  and  bear  them 
with  fortitude.  Upon  the  whole  the  novel  is 
interesting. 


30.  Mr. 
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30.  Mr.  LycetCs  Views  in  Australia  or 
jVeic  South  tf  ales  and  Van  Dieman’s  Laiul,  of 
which  the  first  number  is  now  before  us,  are 
accurate  delineations  of  the  principal  scenery, 
and  of  every  object  of  interest  iu  that  part 
of  the  New  World  ;  and  will  be  accompanied 
with  u  history  of  the  discovery,  settlement, 
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and  progress  of  those  Colonies.  The  views 
may  bo  regarded  with  confidence  as  correct 
fac-similes  of  the  scenes,  Mr.  Lvcett  having 
resided  in  that  country  as  artist  to  Governor 
Macquarie  for  ten  years.  They  are  excellent 
specimens  of  the  lithographic  art. 
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Winchester  College,  July  14. 

His  Majesty’s  Medals  are  adjudged  as 
follows  : 

English  Essay. — The  vast  and  unlimited 
regions  of  learning  should  be  frequently 
contemplated. — Mr.  Wordsworth,  a  Gold 
Medal. 

Latin  Verse. — Delphi's  oracula  cessant ; 
Mr.  Fisher,  a  Gold  Medal. — E  prima  Cice- 
ronis  in  Catilinam  Oratione ;  Mr.  Grant,  a 
Silver  Medal. — From  Demosthenes  on  the 
Crown  ;  Mr.  Stacpoole,  a  Silver  Medal. 


Ready  for  Publication. 

The  20th  Number  of  Fosbroke’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities.  Four  more  will  com¬ 
plete  the  W ork. 

The  VIII th  Number  of  the  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

British  Galleries  of  Art ;  being  a  series 
of  descriptive  and  critical  notices  of  the 
principal  works  of  Art,  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  now  existing  in  England ;  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  heads  of  the  different  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  Galleries  in  which  they  are  to 
be  found. 

Alice  Allan;  the  Country  Town,  and 
other  Tales. — By  Alexander  Wilson. 

The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  Venetian  Republic.  By  George  Per¬ 
ceval,  Esq. 

Outlines  of  Four  Sermons;  entitled,  I. 
The  Sepulchre  of  Psammis,  the  Son  of  Ne- 
cho;  II.  The  Knowledge  of  the  Truth; 
III  .  and  IV.  Insanity,  no  system  of  convic¬ 
tion  or  conversion.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Pol- 

WHEI.E. 

The  Hermit  in  Italy;  or,  Observations  on 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Italians  at 
the  commencement  of  the  19th  Century. 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Poets,  in  three  parts. — Part  III.  By 
the  Author  of  the  “  Peerage  and  Baronet¬ 
age  Charts,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Travels  of  General  Barou  Minutoli, 
in  Lybia  and  Upper  Egypt,  with  plates  and 
maps. 

Gilmorus  :  or  the  last  Lockinge,  a  Novel. 

Beauties  of  Modern  Literature,  in  Verse 
and  Prose,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  preliminary 
View  of  the  Literature  of  the  Age.  By 
M.  M‘Dermot. 

Journals  of  the  Sieges  of  the  Madras 


Army,  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819> 
with  observations  on  the  Systems,  according 
to  which  such  operations  have  usually  been 
conducted  in  India,  and  a  statement  of  the 
improvements  that  appear  necessary.  By 
Edward  Lake,  Ensign  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company’s  Madras  Engineers. 
With  an  Atlas  of  Explanatory  Plates. 

Letters  on  the  Character  and  Poetical  Ge¬ 
nius  of  Lord  Byron.  By  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  Bart. 

Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all 
that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By 
Lieut.-col.  P.  Hawker. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Coptic,  or  Ancient 
Egyptian  Language.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Tat- 
tam,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  L.  Chaplain  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Church,  Amsterdam  :  who 
is  also  preparing  for  the  press  a  Lexicon  of 
the  Syriac  Language,  in  Syriac  and  English. 

Views  in  London  and  its  Environs,  com¬ 
prising  the  most  interesting  Scenes  in  and 
about  the  Metropolis.  The  drawings  will  be 
made  expressly  for  this  work  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Esq.  R.  A.  W.  Callcott,  R.  A. 
F.  Nash,  and  W.  Westall,  A.R.  A.  and 
engraved  in  a  highly  finished  line  manner  by 
J.  C.  Allen. 

Rothelan,  a  Tale  of  the  English  Histo¬ 
ries.  By  the  author  of  “  Ringan  Gilhaize.” 

A  Practical  Guide  to  English  Composi¬ 
tion  ;  or,  a  comprehensive  System  of  Fng- 
lisli  Grammar,  Criticism,  and  Logic.  By 
the  Rev.  Peter  Smith,  A.  M. 

Mathematical  Tables;  containing  im¬ 
proved  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants. 
By  William  Galbraith. 

Poetical  Note  Book,  and  Epigrammatic 
Museum.  Containing  upwards  of  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Choice  Epigrams,  Fanciful  Inscriptions, 
and  Poetical  Morceaux.  Selected  from  the 
most  approved  sources.  By  G.  Went¬ 
worth,  Esq. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

Sermons  and  Charges,  by  1'.  F.  Middle- 
ton,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta;  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  H.  K.  BonNey, 
D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Bedford. 

Mr.  Mills,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  is  engaged  in  a  History  of  Chi¬ 
valry. 

The  remaining  two  volumes  of  Mr.  War¬ 
ner’s 
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ner’s  Illustrations  of  Novels  by  the  author  of 
Waverley. 

A  new  System  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  ; 
together  with  an  original  Nosology,  which 
embraces  Physiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Christian  Truth  ;  being  familiar  Letters 
on  the  Tenets  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Powlett. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  in  the  press 
“  Who  wrote  Icon  Basilike  ?  considered 
and  answered  in  two  Letters  to  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 

Earlv  Piety  Exemplified,  in  a  brief  Me¬ 
moir  of  Mary  Ann  Mabbs,  of Mountnessing, 
near  Billerieay,  Essex.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Thornton. 

Masillon’s  Thoughts  on  different  Moral 
and  Religious  Subjects  ;  translated  from  the 
French.  By  Button  Morris,  English  Mi¬ 
nister  at  St.  Pierre  and  Calais. 

A  Description  of  the  Island  of  Madeira, 
by  the  late  T. Edward  Bowdich, Esq.  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee;  to  which 
is  added  a  Narrative  of  Mr.  Bowdich’s  last 
Voyage  to  Africa,  terminating  at  his  death; 
Remarks  on  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands  ;  and 
a  Description  of  the  English  Settlements  on 
the  River  Gambia.  By  Mrs.  Bowdich, 

The  Marquis  de  Salvo’s  Work  upon  the 
late  Revolutions  in  Europe. — There  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  same  time  an  English  and 
French  Edition. 


The  late  Mr.  Dimsdale’s  (the  banker), 
Greek,  Roman,  English,  and  Foreign  Coins 
and  Medals,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have 
beeu  selling  this  month,  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  at 
most  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  prices. 
A  Queen  Anne’s  five  guinea  piece  produced 
34/.  A  five  pound  piece  of  Charles  the  First, 
40/.  I  Os.  An  Oxford  crown  piece,  with  a 
portrait  of  Charles  the  First  on  horseback, 
and  a  view  of  the  City  of  Oxford  under  the 
horse,  69l.  A  twenty  shilling  piece  of 
Charles  the  First,  14/.  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
ryal  in  gold,  117  grains,  21/.  10s.  Queen 
Mary’s  ryal  in  gold  63l.  Edward  the  Sixth’s 
pound  sovereign  14/. 

The  sale  of  books  by  public  auction  during 
the  present  year  has  been  unexampled  in  the 
amount  they  have  produced.  Those  sold  by 
Mr.  Evans  alone  have  realised  nearly  50,000/. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Ring. 

There  has  lately  been  dug  up,  by  a  la¬ 
bourer  in  a  field  at  Enderby,  a  village  four 
miles  from  Leicester,  a  ring  of  apparently 
great  value.  It  is  of  pure  gold,  very  massy, 
with  a  diamond,  cut  pointedly,  set  between 
two  rubies.  The  initials  O.  C.  are  on  each 
side  of  the  rubies,  and  within  the  ring  is  this 
motto,  “  For  the  Cause.”  Whether  these 
evidences  designate  it  as  having  belonged  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  if  so,  how  it  came  to 
be  hidden  in  the  place  where  it  was  disco¬ 
vered,  the  antiquary  will  enquire.  It  is  in 
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the  possession  of  a  person  living  at  the  Fox, 
Humberston  Gate,  Leicester. 

Antique  Box. 

A  number  of  articles  bearing  the  marks  of 
great  antiquity,  although  as  regards  their 
intrinsic  value  not  of  much  consideration, 
continue  to  be  found  among  the  general 
mass  of  materials-  which  have  been  washed 
up  from  the  bed  of  tire  river  at  Chelmsford, 
during  the  late  flood.  We  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  (says  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle )  by 
John  Crabb,  Esq.  with  the  sight  of  a  box, 
circular  at  each  end,  about  six  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide,  the  top  and  bottom  of 
which  are  of  brass,  and  the  other  part  cop¬ 
per.  This  box,  the  inscription  upon  which 
is  in  Dutch,  has  probably  been  used  for  to¬ 
bacco.  Upon  the  lid  is  engraved  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  verses 
of  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah: — 
“  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.”  Three 
figures  of  men  illustrate  this  passage.  “The 
ox  know'eth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  mas¬ 
ter's  crib.”  The  ox  and  the  ass  are  here  en¬ 
graved.  “  Ah!  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden 
with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  children 
that  are  corrupters.”  Three  figures  of  men 
are  engraved  at  this  part,  whose  legs  and 
part  of  the  bodies  only  can  be  distinguished. 
On  the  bottom  there  are  inscribed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus), 
21st  chapter,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  verses:  — 
“  Flee  from  sin  as  from  the  face  of  a  ser¬ 
pent,  for  if  thou  coinest  too  near  it,  it  will 
bite  thee  :  the  teeth  thereof  are  as  the  teeth 
of  a  lion,  slaying  the  souls  of  men.”  This 
verse  is  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  a  ser¬ 
pent,  two  lions,  and  two  men  sitting.  “  All 
iniquity  is  as  a  two-edged  sword,  the  wounds 
whereof  cannot  be  healed.”  The  sword  is 
here  represented.  “To  terrify  and  to  do 
wrong  will  waste  riches  ;  thus  the  house  of 
proud  men  shall  be  made  desolate.”  The 
box  does  not  bear  a  date  ;  it  is  in  good  pre¬ 
servation,  and  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  two  metals,  copper  and  brass. 

Ancient  Mexico. — Mr.  Bullock  has 
opened  to  the  public  a  most  interesting  and 
unique  Exhibition,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
History  and  State  of  the  Mexican  People, 
previous  to  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
fine  portion  of  America  which  they  inhabit, 
by  the  Spaniards.  Favoured  by  the  political 
revolutions  of  the  present  times,  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock  in  his  late  visit  to  that  Country,  col¬ 
lected  many  curiosities  of  great  interest,  hi¬ 
therto  sealed  from  European  research.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  Original  Specimens  of  An¬ 
cient  Sculpture  and  Paintings ;  of  Casts  of 
the  enormous  and  monstrous  Idols  of  the  su¬ 
preme  Temple  ;  of  the  grand  Altar  or  Sacri¬ 
ficial  Stone  on  which  thousands  of  victims 
were  annually  immolated  ;  of  a  cast  of  the 
famous  Callender  Stone  (recently  disinterred 
and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Cathedral)  ;  of 
a  Model  of  the  immense  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  ; 

of 
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of  the  Original  Map  of  the  Ancient  City, 
made  by  order  of  Montezuma  for  Cortes  ; 
of  remarkable  Manuscripts  and  Picture 
Writings;  and  of  Antiquities  in  Arts,  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  &c.  &c.  of  this  Aboriginal  People. 

Artificial  Chalybeate  Water. — If  a 
few  pieces  of  silver  coin  be  alternated  with 
pieces  of  sheet  iron,  on  placing  the  pile  in 
water,  it  soon  acquires  a  chalybeate  taste  and 
yellowish  hue,  and  in  24  hours  flocks  of 
oxide  of  iron  appear.  Hence,  by  replenish¬ 
ing  with  water  a  vessel  in  which  such  a  pile 
is  placed,  after  each  draught,  we  may  obtain 
a  competent  substitute  for  a  chalybeate 
spring. 

Combustion  of  Iron  by  Sulphur. — Dr. 
Hare  makes  this  experiment  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : — A  gun-barrel  is  heated  red  at 
the  butt  end,  and  a  piece  of  sulphur  thrown 
into  it ;  then,  either  blowing  through  the 
barrel,  or  closing  the  mouth  with  a  cork, 
will  produce  a  jet  of  sulphureous  vapour  at 
the  touch-hole,  to  which,  if  iron  be  exposed, 
it  will  burn  as  if  ignited  in  oxygen  gas,  and 
fall  in  fused  globules  of  proto-sulphuret  of 
iron. 

Odour  of  Hydrogen  Gas,  extraneous 
Inodorous  Hydrogen  Gas. — When  hy¬ 
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drogen  gas,  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  is  passer 
through  pure  alcohol,  the  hydrogen  loses  it 
odour  in  a  great  measure  ;  and  if  water  V  * 
added  to  the  alcohol  it  becomes  milky  ;  f 
enclosed  in  a  flask,  and  left  for  some  days,  ai 
odorous  volatile  oil  is  deposited,  which  wa 
contained  in  the  gas,  but  is  given  to  it  j* 
impurities.  Perfectly  inodorous  hydrogen 
gas  may  be  obtained  by  putting  an  amalgum 
of  potassium  and  mercury  into  pure  distilled 
water,  but  if  an  acid  or  muriate  of  ammonia 
be  added  to  the  water,  which  accelerates  the 
developement  of  gas,  it  gives  the  same  odour 
as  that  remarked  in  the  solution  of  zinc  by 
weak  sulphuric  acid.  This  odour  therefore 
does  not  belong  to  the  hydrogen  gas,  but  is 
given  to  it  by  impurities. — Berzelius. 

Steam  Boat. — A  steam-boat  of  a  novel 
construction  now  plies  between  Lynn  and 
Cambridge :  her  slender  construction  and 
small  draught  of  water  enable  her  to  pass  the 
narrowest  locks;  the  paddles  of  the  boat  are 
quite  at  the  extremity,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  stern,  and  they  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  boiler  and  engine  hy  means 
of  rods,  through  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  vessel. 
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SELECT  POETRY. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER’S  SCALES. 

The  following  Poem ,  by  the  late  Miss  Jane 
Taylor,  has  not,  we  believe ,  been  hitherto 
published. 

N  days  of  yore,  as  Gothic  fable  tells, 
When  Learning  dimly  gleam’d  from  grated 
cells ; 

When  wild  Astrology’s  distorted  eye 
Shunn’d  the  fair  field  of  true  Philosophy, 
And,  wandering  through  the  depths  of  men¬ 
tal  night,  [light  > 

Sought  dark  predictions  ’mid  the  worlds  of 
When  curious  Alchymy,  with  puzzled  brow, 
Attempted  things  that  Science  laughs  at  now ; 
In  those  grey  times,  there  lived  a  reverend 
sage, 

Whose  wisdom  shed  its  light  in  that  dark  age; 
A  monk  he  was,  immur’d  in  cloister’d  walls, 
Where  now  the  ivy’d  ruin  crumbling  falls; 
'Twas  a  profound  seclusion  that  he  chose, 
The  noisy  world  disturbed  not  his  repose ; 
The  flow  of  murmuring  waters  day  by  day, 
And  whispering  winds  that  forc’d  their  tardv 
way  [made 

Through  reverend  trees  of  ages  growth,  that 
Around  his  pile  a  deep  monastic  shade, 

The  chaunted  psalm,  or  solitary  prayer, 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  broke  the  silence 
there. 

'Twas  here,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were 
o’er,  [covered-floor, 

In  the  depths  of  his  cell  with  his  stone- 


Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain, 
He  found  the  contrivance  wre  now  shall  ex¬ 
plain. 

But  whether  by  magic  or  alchymy’s  powers 
We  know  not — indeed,  ’tis  no  business  of 
ours ; 

Perhaps  it  was  only  by  patience  and  care 
At  last  that  he  brought  his  invention  to 
bear ; — 

In  youth  was  projected,  but  years  wore  away, 
And  ere  ’twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and 
grey; 

But  success  is  secure  unless  energy  fails, 
Andatlength  heproducedthe  Philosopher’s 
Scales. 

What  were  they  ?  you  ask  :  You  shall 
presently  see  [and  tea. 

The  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar 
Oh  !  no,  for  such  properties  wondrous  had 
they,  [could  weigh, 

That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  they 
Together  with  articles  small  or  immense, 
From  mountains  and  planets  to  atoms  of 
sense ; 

Nought  was  there  so  bulky  but  there  it 
would  stay,  [lay. 

And  nought  so  ethereal  but  there  it  would 
And  nought  so  reluctant  but  there  it  would 
go,  [we’ll  shew. 

All  of  which  some  examples  most  clearly 
The  first  thing  he  tried  was  the  head  of 
Voltaire,  [been  there, 

Which  contained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever 

As 
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As  a  weight  he  threw  in  the  torn  scrap  of  a 
leaf, 

Containing  the  prayer  of  the  Penitent  Thief, 
\Y  hen  the  scale  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a 
spell  [cell. 

That  it  bounced  like  a  ball  on  the  top  of  the 

One  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 
With  a  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made,  for 
a  weight ;  [crown, 

And,  though  clad  in  armour  from  sandals  to 
The  hero  went  up,  and  the  garment  went 
down. 


A  long  row  of  alms-houses,  amply  endowed 
By  a  well-esteemed  Pharisee,  wealthy  and 
proud,  [prest 

Next  loaded  one  scale,  and  the  other  was 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropt  into 
the  chest ;  [ounce, 

Up  flew  the  endowment  not  weighing  an 
And  down,  down  the  farthing  soon  came 
with  a  pounce. 

Again  he  proposed  an  experiment  rare — 
A  monk  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare 
Next  mounted  one  scale,  in  the  other  was 
laid  [cayed ; 

The  head  of  one  Howard,  now  partly  de- 

When  he  found  with  surprise  that  the  whole 

of  his  brother  [of  the  other. 

Weighed  less  by  some  pounds  than  this  bit 

By  further  experiments,  no  matter  how, 
He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than 


one  plough, 

A  s  word  with  gilt  trappings  rose  up  in  the  scale. 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail, 
A  shield  and  an  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear, 
Weighed  less  than  a  widow’s  uncrystalized 
tear, 

A  Lord  and  a  Lady  went  up  at  full  sail, 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  scale ;  [earl, 

Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one 
In  counsellors  wig  full  of  powder  and  curl, 
All  heaped  in  one  balance  and  swinging  from 
thence,  [and  sense  ; — 

Weigh’d  less  than  a  few  grains  of  candour 
A  first-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt, 
Than  one  good  potatoe  just  wash’d  from  the 
dirt ; 

Yet  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  would 
suffice  [great  price  ; — 

One  pearl  to  outweigh,  ’twas  the  pearl  of 
Last  of  all,  the  whole  world  was  bowl’d  in  at 
the  grate,  [weight. 

With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a 

When  the  former  sprang  up  with  so  strong  a 

rebuff,  [roof ; 

That  it  made  a  vast  rent  and  escaped  at  the 
Whilst  the  scale  with  the  soul  in,  so  weightily 
fell,  [cell. 

That  it  bounc’d  the  Philosopher  out  of  his 


Moral. 

Dear  Reader,  if  ere  self-deception  prevails, 
We  pray  you  to  try  the  Philosopher’s  Scales; 
But  if  they  are  lost  in  the  ruins  around, 
Perhaps  a  good  substitute  thus  may  be  found ; 


Letjudgment  and  conscience  in  circles  be  cut, 
In  which  sprigs  of  thought  may  be  carefully 
put, 

Let  these  be  made  even  with  caution  extreme. 
And  impartiality  serve  for  a  beam  ; 

I  hen  bring  the  good  actions  which  pride 
overrates, 

And  tear  up  your  motives  in  bits  for  the 
weights. 

To  Joseph  Highmore, 

By  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq. 

APELL/EI  calami  perite, 

Cui  dedit  pulchrae  Venus  esse  forraae 
Arbitrum,  Phoebus  dedit  ipse  lucis 
Noscere  vires. 

Tu  novum  solers  decus  hinc  decorae 
Virgini  donas,  faciemque  rugis 
Eripis,  solers  volucris  senectae 
Sistere  pennas. 

Me  juvat  pulchrum  quoties  laborem 
Cernere,  ut  sensim  vacua  umbra  corpus 
Exhibet,  nascens  simul  ipsa  sensim 
Vita  calescit. 

Nempe  Prometheus  velut  Highmor  ignem 
Caelitus  furto  meliore  raptas, 

Et  tuis  desit  nisi  vox  figuris, 

Caetera  spirant. 

Tuque  cognatae  cape  dona  Musae, 

Spiritus  nostras  regit  unus  artes. 

Sunt  tibi,  sunt  et  mihi,  purioris 

Semina  flammse.  I.  H.  B. 


Translation  by  Rev.  John  Duncombe,  M  A. 

Q  SKILL’D  in  fam'd  Apelles’  art, 

To  thee  their  gifts  two  gods  impart, 
Which  both  in  thee  unite. 

Judgment  the  Queen  of  Love  bestows, 

And  Phoebus  to  his  Highmore  shows 
Th’  amazing  strength  of  light. 

Hence  various  charms  attract  our  eyes ; 
Beauties  the  beauteous  maid  surprize 
Not  seen  or  known  before ; 

In  vain  the  sage  with  wonder  seeks 
The  wrinkled  furrows  of  his  cheeks, 

Which  now  appear  no  more. 

With  pleasure  often  I  survey, 

How  ready  Nature  seems  t’  obey, 

And  wait  upon  your  hand; 

Shade  by  degrees  displays  a  form. 

And  by  degrees  life  seems  to  warm 
The  whole,  at  your  command. 

To  you,  Prometheus-like,  is  giv’n 
The  art  of  stealing  fire  from  heav’n, 

At  which  the  gods  connive : 

Your  art  denies  alone  to  teach 
Your  breathing  forms  the  pow’r  of  speech, 
Else  all  things  seem  alive. 

And,  O  my  friend,  do  not  refuse 
These  off’rings  of  the  sister-muse. 

One  soul  our  arts  inspires  ; 

A  flame  thro’  both  our  bosoms  spreads, 

As  well  we  feel  far  purer  seeds, 

And  both  our  bosoms  fires. 
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THE  FAIRY  ELVES. 

Visit  to  the  Farm. 

WHEN  Darkness  spreads  her  veil  of 
night, 

And  not  a  gleam  of  cottage  light 
Shines  o’er  the  rural  tranquil  scene, 

And  Peace  presides  o’er  village  green, 

Then  Fairy  Elves  in  bands  advance, 

And  ’neath  the  mystic  oak  they  dance 
Their  antic  round  on  airy  feet, 

From  wild- flower  cup — their  snug  retreat, 
Where  they  in  secret  laughter  lay 
During  Sol’s  meridian  ray, 

Scheming  mischief,  against  the  hour 
When  mortals  lay  ’neath  Soinnus’  pow  r, 
What  time  the  owl,  on  church-yard  yew,^ 
Screams  horribly — “  Whe,  whet,  whew  ! 

By  key-hole,  or  by  broken  pane, 

Possession  of  each  cottage  gain  ; 

And,  on  the  hack  of  restless  fly, 

Are  carried  to  each  dormit’ry 
Where  servant-maid,  on  tester-bed, 

Has  laid  her  rustic,  empty  head. 

With  cautious  haste  they  each  draw  near, 
To  whisper  mischief  in  her  ear  : 

Forthwith  she  sighs,  and  dreams  a  dream, — 
How  Johnny  Raw,  who  drives  the  team, 
Was  over-run,  and  killed  outright. 

She  screams — awakes,  with  horrid  fright ! 
Quick  to  Johnny  Raw  they  pace, 

And  gambol  o'er  his  sun-burnt  face, 

Whose  ruthless  form  neath  rug  is  laid  ; 

And  straight  he  dreams  of  servant-maid, — 
How  she  was  kissed  by  Roger  Brown, 

And  half  the  other  chaps  in  town  ; 

Although  she  gave  John  garters  blue. 

And  vow’d  she  would  to  him  be  true  : 

John  no  longer  thought  she  meant  it — 
Because,  as  how — somehow,  he  dreamt  it ! 
They  visit  next,  without  delay. 

Where  all  the  farmer’s  daughters  lay  : 

They  tickle  them  beneath  the  nose — 
Instant  thev  dream  of  bucks  and  beaux, 

Of  wedding  caps  and  wedding  gowns. 

Of  lovers’  smiles  and  fathers’  frowns. 

From  dreams  so  teasing,  kind,  and  sweet, 
They  soon  awake,  and  find  the  cheat. 

Then  to  farmer  Giles  they  go, 

And  nip  his  nose  and  little  toe. 

And  gently  sound  within  his  ear 
That  oxen,  sheep,  and  corn  are  dear. 

An  on,  he  wakes,  to  churn  the  cream, 

And  tell  his  dame  his  useless  dream  ! 

Now  the  farm-yard  cock  they  hear, 
Whose  clarion  tells  the  morn  is  near ; 

Away  they  haste  to  wild-flower  cup, 

And  nestle  ere  bright  Sol  is  up, 

And  leave  the  village  hinds  to  rise, 

And  tell  their  dreams  with  fond  surprize  ! 

EPITAPH, 

To  the  Memory  of  an  old  and  faithful 
Parishioner  of  BremhUl , 

By  the  Klv.  W.  L.  Bowles. 
J^EADER  !  this  heap  of  earth,  this  grave¬ 
stone  mark :  [Dark. 

Here  lie  the  last  remains  of  poor  John 


Five  years  beyond  man’s  age  he  liv’d,  and 
trod  [God, 

This  path,  each  Sabbath,  to  the  House  of 
From  youth  to  age ;  nor  ever  from  his  heart 
Did  that  best  Prayer  our  Saviour 
taught  depart : 

At  his  last  hour,  with  lifted  hands,  he  cried, 
“Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
and  died. 

June  29,  1  824. 

*^*  'Tire  sentiments  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tribute  of  Respect  are  so  congenial 
to  our  own  feelings,  that  we  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  permitted  to  transcribe  them. 

On  receiving  a  Print  of  the  late  Charles 
Burney,  D-D.  F.R.S.  and  S. A.  recently 
presented  to  the  Friends  of  the  Deceased  by 
his  Son,  Dr.  Burney,  of  the  Academy  at 
Greenwich. 

By  John  Taylor,  Esq. 

^  HIS  filial  tribute  to  an  honour’d  Sire, 
The  friends  of  Learning  will  with  zeal 
admire. 

Lamented  Burney’s*  semblance  here  is 


seen. 


His  manly  features,  and  his  open  mien  ; 

But  not  deep  learning  was  liis  only  claim, 
For  worth  and  genius  well  adorn’d  his  name. 
With  wit  well-bred,  with  humour  frank,  but 
chaste,  [taste : 

A  compound  rare  of  knowledge,  spirit, 
A  Priest  with  dignity,  aloof  from  pride, 

A  faitlifiil  friend,  and  an  enlighten’d  guide. 
Such  wert  thou,  Burney,  and  the  world 
will  see 

Few  that  in  various  powers  could  rival  thee. 
He  who  in  these  weak  lines  now  mourns 
thy  end,  [friend  ! 

Long  knew  and  honour’d  thee,  accomplish’d 
Sooth’d  by  the  truth  that  in  thy  Son  we  find 
Congenial  merits,  and  a  lineal  mind. 


wi 
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HORACE,  Book  I.  Ode  V. 

W  HAT  youth  genteel,  bedew’d 
sweets. 

In  bowers  delightful  Pyrrha  greets, 

Where  roses  shed  perfume  ! 

For  whom  you  braid  your  auburn  hair, 

And  ev’ry  blandishment  prepare. 

To  best  ensure  his  doom! 

Alas  !  how  oft  thy  faithless  love 
And  changeful  pow’rs  he’ll  surely  prove, 
And  treach’rous  seas  declaim, 

Who,  credulous,  with  ardent  joys 
Your  constancy,  he  thinks,  employs, 

And  inexperienced  flame. 

Like  him  who  trusts  the  Ocean’s  calm. 

And  thinks  th’  incoustant  winds  to  charm, 
And  on  the  waves  repose  ; 

My  shipwreck  lately  undergone, 

My  garments  drench’d  in  tempests,  own, 
Sacred  to  Neptune’s  Laws  1 

James  Usher. 

*  See  an  interesting  Memoir  of  Dr.  Bur- 
uev  in  our  vol.  lxxxix.  pt.  i.  n.  3t>9. 
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SPAIN. 

The  intelligence  from  Spain  shews  the 
strange  state  of  the  country.  At  Cadiz, 
under  date  June  15,  it  is  said  there  are 
more  arrests  than  ever,  in  spite  of  the  am¬ 
nesty.  In  Arragon,  a  band  of  armed  men, 
the  partizans  of  the  Apostolic  Junta,  who, 
in  the  excess  of  their  attachment  to  des¬ 
potism,  would  depose  Ferdinand  for  his  half 
measures ,  were  traversing  the  province,  pro¬ 
claiming  Charles  V.  (Don  Carlos,  the  King’s 
brother.)  Gen.  Espana  was  obliged  to  arm 
a  column  of  prisoners  of  the  Constitutional 
army  returning  from  France,  who  defeated 
the  Carlinos,  as  they  are  called,  and  took 
prisoner  their  chief  Capape,  who  has  since 
been  confined  in  the  prison  which  not  long 
ago  contained  the  martyr  Riego. 

ITALY. 

A  sort  of  pastoral  charge,  addressed  by 
the  present  Pope  to  the  “  Patriarchs,  Pri¬ 
mates,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  ”  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  the  following  remark¬ 
ably  bigoted  observations  on  Bible  Societies  : 

“  You  are  not  ignorant,  my  venerable 
brethren,”  says  his  Holiness,  “that  a  So¬ 
ciety,  commonly  called  a  Bible  Society ,  is 
audaciously  spreading  through  the  earth, 
and  that,  in  contempt  of  the  traditions  of 
the  holy  Fathers,  and  against  the  celebrated 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  endea¬ 
vours  with  all  its  powers,  ar.d  by  every 
means,  to  translate,  or  rather  to  corrupt  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongues  of 
all  nations;  which  gives  just  reason  to  fear, 
that  in  all  other  translations  the  same  thing 
may  happen  which  has  happened  with  re¬ 
gard  to  those  already  known,  namely,  that 
*  we  may  there  find  a  bad  interpretation, 
and,  instead  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
Gospel  of  Men  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  the  Devil.’ 

“Many  of  our  predecessors  have  made 
laws  to  turn  aside  this  scourge ;  and  we 
also,  venerable  brethren,  in  the  discharge  of 
our  Apostolic  duty,  exhort  you  to  remove 
your  flocks  with  care  and  earnestness  from 
this  fatal  pasture.  Reprove,  entreat,  insist 
on  all  occasions,  with  all  doctrine  and  pa¬ 
tience,  in  order  that  the  faithful,  attaching 
themselves  exactly  to  the  rules  of  our  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Index ,  may  be  persuaded, 
that  if  they  let  ‘  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  in¬ 
discriminately  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongues,  there  will  result,  in  consequence  of 
the  rashness  of  men,  more  evil  than/good.’ 

“  Such,  venerable  brethren,  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  Society,  which,  besides,  omits 
nothing  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  im- 
Gknt.  Mag.  July,  1824. 
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pious  wishes ;  for  it  boasts  not  only  of 
printing  the  translations,  but  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  them  by  going  through  the  towns  ;  and 
even,  to  seduce  the  simple,  sometimes  it 
sells  them,  and  sometimes,  with  a  perfidious 
liberality,  chooses  to  distribute  them  gra¬ 
tuitously.” 

RUSSIA. 

On  the  1  Oth  March  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  issued  an  ukase,  prohibiting  public 
functionaries  in  the  Russian  service  from 
composing,  without  the  special  permission 
of  their  superiors,  writings  in  any  language 
whatever,  treating  of  the  domestic  or  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Empire. 

GREECE. 

A  long  letter  has  been  written  by  the 
H  on.  Col.  Stanhope,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Bowring,  on  the  state  of  Greece.  The  let¬ 
ter  includes  some  observations  on  the  state 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  views  of 
Russia  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  If  the  ho¬ 
nourable  and  gallant  Colonel’s  observations 
are  correct,  the  deliverance  of  Greece  will 
be  a  much  easier  task  than  even  the  Greeks 
themselves  consider  it.  He  says,  “Turkey 
is  evidently  on  the  eve  of  its  fall.  The 
reigning  family  is  nearly  extinct ;  its  pro¬ 
vinces  are  disunited  ;  Egypt  and  Tripoli  are 
grown  too  wise  for  its  government.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  Greece  is  separated  from  it  for  ever, 
and  the  Hellenists,  who  bow  to  the  power 
of  Turkey,  hate  it  in  their  hearts,  and  pant 
for  revenge  and  freedom.  Even  Albania 
detests  and  threatens  to  throw  off  its  hate¬ 
ful  yoke.  The  Ottoman  armies  are  insubor¬ 
dinate,  and  the  fleets,  having  lost  their 
Greek  sailors,  are  become  impotent.” 

The  Government  of  Greece,  since  the 
time  that  it  declared  its  independence,  has 
varied  very  much  at  different  times.  When 
influenced  by  Maurocordato,  “  the  leading 
features  of  the  Government  were  order,  and 
some  say  intrigue.”  Under  Colocotroni, 
“  the  military  power  united  first  w'ith  demo¬ 
cratic,  but  afterwards  with  oligarchical  in¬ 
terests.”  “  Under  both  these  systems,” 
the  Colonel  adds,  “  the  principles  of  a  wild 
liberty  have  all  along  prevailed  in  Greece  ; 
hut  those  of  civil  liberty  are  only  beginning 
to  be  duly  appreciated  and  followed.”  Of 
the  Legislative  Body,  Colonel  Stanhope 
says,  “  it  is  composed  of  persons  selected 
by  the  civil  and  military  oligarchs,  and  the 
people.  They  naturally  lean  to  the  interests 
of  their  electors.  They  are  respectable  in 
character,  but,  like  other  public  function¬ 
aries  in  Greece,  are  deficient  in  intellectual 
aptitude,  and  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
business.  They  are  friends  to  order,  and 
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enemies  to  all  extortion;  and  they  are  care¬ 
ful  of  the  people’s  money.”  Blie  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  is  in  its  lowest  state  ; 
but  this  the  Colonel  considers  as  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  Greece,  since  “  she  has  no  lawyer 
bribed  to  teaze,  impoverish,  and  enslave 
her,  to  the  end  of  time  ;  she  has  no  old 
prejudices,  and  sacred  mountains  of  parch¬ 
ment,  to  get  rid  of ;  and  she  is  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  best  code  of  laws  that  can  be  of¬ 
fered.”  The  inference  the  honourable  writer 
draws  is,  that  Greece,  left  to  herself,  will 
form  a  code  founded  on  the  ‘  scrutinizing 
principles  of  Bacon.’  The  police,  which  is 
supported  by  the  military  chiefs,  is  good, 
and,  “  with  the  exception  of  Missolonghi, 
personal  security  prevails  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  under  the  Turkish  Government.” 
(jol.  Stanhope  thinks  a  Government  of  Pre¬ 
fects  necessary;  but  says  they  are  ill-se¬ 
lected,  and,  “instead  of  having  a  leading 
influence  in  their  districts,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  tools  of  the  principal  Primates  or 
Captains;”  and  he  adds,  that  the  former 
“are  addicted  to  Turkish  habits  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Government.” 

Of  the  state  of  Society  in  Greece,  the 
Colonel  does  not  give  a  very  flattering  pic¬ 
ture.  He  says,  “  The  peasantry  of  Greece 
possess  a  large  share  of  rustic  virtue.  They 
were  within  the  sphere  of  Turkey’s  oppres¬ 
sion,  but  without  the  sphere  of  her  corrup¬ 
tion.  Not  so  with  the  people  of  the 
towns,  who  consequently  partake  of  her 
vices.”  Among  the  vices  enumerated  are 
avarice,  intrigue,  and  plundering.  The  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  Turks  drove  the  cultivators 
and  shepherds  to  the  mountains,  and  they 
became  warlike  plunderers.  “  Such,”  he 
adds,  “  was  the  origin  of  most  of  the  Cap¬ 
tains.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  Captains  are  the  only  plunderers. 
Many  of  the  Primates  possessed  power  and 
wealth  under  the  Ottoman  rule,  and  they 
are  as  grasping  as  the  soldiery.”  Agri¬ 
culture  is  described  as  in  its  lowest  state, 
and  commerce  as  stagnant.  The  taxes  are 
not  in  themselves  oppressive,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  “  are  ruined  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Captains  and  the  primates  collect  them ; 
by  the  revenues  entering  the  pockets  of 
these  individuals,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  exchequer  ;  by  their  being  appropriated 
to  private  purposes,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  their  lands  and  coun¬ 
try  from  the  Turks,  many  parts  of  which  are 
yearly  overrun  and  destroyed  ;  and  by  the 
occasional  unlawful  exuctions,  and  system  of 
free  quarters  pursued  by  the  Captains.” 
Education  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  want  of 
educated  men  “is  felt  in  the  representative 
body,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the 
prefectures,  in  the  army  and  navy  —  in 
short,  in  every  department  of  the  State.” 
Yet  with  all  these  untoward  circumstances, 
which  the  Hon.  Colonel  so  candidly  states, 
he  is  so  far  from  despairing  of  the  independ¬ 
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ence  of  Greece,  that  lie  declares  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  “  the  struggle,  however  pro¬ 
tracted,  must  succeed,  and  must  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  condition,  not  only  of 
Greece,  but  of  Asia.” 

A  Letter  from  Corfu,  dated  May  31 ,  says, 
“Our  University  is  now  finally  established, 
and  the  number  of  students  already  amounts 
to  150.  Within  a  few  months  from  this 
time,  courses  of  lectures  will  he  commenced 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  sciences  and 
belles  lettres,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
best-organized  Universities  in  Europe.  At 
present  there  are  professors  of  mathematics, 
divinity,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  botany, 
rhetoric ;  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
languages,  and  history  ;  a  botanic  garden, 
planted  a  few  months  ago,  thrives  admirably. 
The  modern  Greek  language,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  an  incomparable  mother,  is  ex¬ 
clusively  used  in  the  University.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  in  England,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  considerable  number  of  excellent 
books  to  our  young  institution.  Besides 
this  establishment,  and  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  several  Islands,  the  Lancas- 
terian  system  of  mutual  instruction  has  been 
introduced  in  the  city  and  suburbs.” 

ASIA. 

By  the  Asia,  from  Calcutta,  which  she 
left  the  6th  of  March,  advices  are  received 
that  the  King  of  Ava,  reigning  over  the  ex¬ 
tensive  territory  and  numerous  nations  of 
Birmans,  has  compelled  the  Governor-Ge¬ 
neral,  by  numerous  aggressions,  to  declare 
war  against  him.  An  armament  of  30,000 
men  was  therefore  fitting  out  against  the 
Birman  “Empire,”  as  it  is  called  by  geo¬ 
graphers,  which  extends  along  the  Eastern 
shore  of  the  Bav  of  Bengal,  of  which  the 
Western  side  forms  paTt  of  the  British  Do- 
minions,  and  is  not  less  than  1100  miles 
long,  by  upwards  of  600  broad.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  stated  by  Colonel  Symes  at 
17,000,000;  but  by  a  later  authority  at 
half  that  amount. 

Calcutta  Government  Gazettes  to  the  6th 
of  March  have  arrived,  containing  details  of 
the  first  operations  against  the  Burmese. 
It  appears  that  the  enemy  poured  down  in 
great  numbers,  and  attempted  to  secure  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country  by  erecting  stockades 
to  cover  his  positions,  skilfully  selecting  the 
most  advantageous  grounds.  From  several 
of  these  he  was  gallantly  driven  by  the  force 
under  Lieut.-col.  Bowen,  though  at  one 
time  there  appears  to  have  been  not  less 
than  5,000  Burmese  engaged.  The  last 
attack,  however,  was  not  so  successful,  and 
the  British  detachment  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire,  after  experiencing  a  loss  of  several  offi¬ 
cers  and  1 50  Sepoys  killed  and  wounded. 
'ITat  of  the  -enemy  was  still  more  severe, 
though  he  repelled  the  storming  party.  It 
is  sai<l  to  have  amounted  to  500  men,  and  a 
few  davs  after  he  voluntarily  evaluated  the 
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stockades  which  he  Iwd  so  bravely  defended. 
1  he  British  having  by  that  time  received 
reinforcements,  had  resumed  the  offensive, 
and  moved  forward  in  pursuit. 

Ihe  Government  of  Cochin-China  has 
made  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  by  opening  to  the  commerce  of  Eu¬ 
rope  its  principal  ports,  which  have  hitherto 
been  closed  to  strangers.  The  customs  and 
duties  are  fixed  at  a  moderate  rate. 

AFRICA. 

Cape  Coast,  March  31.  “We  are  in  a 
considerable  state  of  alarm  here,  and  do  not 
know  at  what  hour  we  may  not  be  attacked, 
cud  all  butchered.  Our  alarm  is  necessarily 
greater  when  we  reflect  on  the  disaffected 
state  of  our  army. — On  the  29th,  Lieut. 
Erskine  arrived  here  from  the  camp,  having 
been  wounded  the  day  before  in  a  partial 
engagement  with  the  enemy  across  the  river: 
there  were  also  two  privates  wounded.  An 
intelligent  officer,  lately  arrived  from  the 
camp,  states  that  the  movements  of  the 
Ashantees  are  conducted  in  the  most  mas¬ 
terly  manner  ;  and  Capt.  Blenkarne,  although 
aware  that  they  are  within  25  miles  of  him, 
has  no  conception  of  their  exact  position,  or 
of  their  force. — Mr.  Williams,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  is  the  only  survivor  of  those  who 
were  missing  after  the  battle  of  Assamakou, 
where  Sir  Charles  M*Carthy  was  killed.  He 
has  been  brought  to  Elmina  Castle,  given 
up  to  the  Dutch  Governor,  and  is  recover¬ 
ing  after  his  many  sufferings.  He  states, 
that  after  being  taken,  the  Ashantees  in¬ 
stantly  stripped  him  ;  they  with  their  knives 
cut  his  clothes  from  his  body,  and  at  every 
incision  of  the  knife  cutting  hjs  body,  until 
he  w  as  entirely  naked,  and  kept  him  in  that 
state  until  he  was  given  up — a  period  of 
about  five  weeks,  during  which  time  he  un¬ 
derwent  a  train  of  suffering,  almost  unexam¬ 
pled  in  history.  Not  content  with  treating 
him  in  this  manner,  they  made  him  sleep  in 
the  open  air  at  night,  and,  with  a  savage 
brutality  never  before  heard  of,  they  ar¬ 
ranged  the  heads  of  the  officers  and  those  of 
distinction  beside  him  in  a  row.  Thus  were 
lying  beside  him,  as  his  nightly  companions, 
the  heads  of  his  friends  and  companions  in 
arms.  Among  the  heads,  Mr.  Williams  re¬ 
cognized  those  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy ; 
Ensign  Wetherill,  aid-de-camp;  Mr. Buckle, 
civil  engineer  ■,  Mr.  Brandon,  ordnance 
storekeeper;  Messrs.  Jones,  Heddle,  Ray- 
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don,  and  Robinson,  merchants,  and  officers  of 
militia.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  exchanged 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Capo.  Coast  or  Europe  for  a 
certaiu  time. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  Major 
Chisholm,  who  commands  at  Cape  Coast, 
to  the  ]  2th  May.  They  state  that  the 
Ashantees  had  pushed  their  successes  nearly 
to  the  Gardens,  which  are  only  four  miles 
distant  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  but  that  no 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  attack; 
on  the  contrary,  preparations  were  making 
to  collect  together  a  sufficient  force  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  give  the  Ashantees  battle.  Col. 
Sutherland  was  expected  from  Sierra  Leone 
with  reinforcements.  — The  new  ordnance 
which  arrived  on  the  19th  March  has  been 
mounted.  The  landing-place  has  also  been 
secured,  by  building  a  strong  wall  from  one 
of  the  bastions  of  the  Castle  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth  in  the  sea,  and  commanded  by 
several  nine-pounders. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Letters  received  from  Lima,  via  Panama, 
dated  the  8th  of  March,  are  unfavourable  to 
the  cause  of  Peruvian  independence.  They 
confirm  intelligence  previously  received  by 
the  American  papers,  of  a  revolt  having 
taken  place  among  the  black  troops  at  Cal¬ 
lao,  and  of  their  having  taken  possession  of 
the  castle.  It  appears  that  a  Negro  regi¬ 
ment,  about  six  or  seven  hundred  strong, 
mutinied  in  the  night  of  the  3d  of  February, 
imprisoned  their  officers,  including  Gen.  Al¬ 
varado,  and  took  possession  of  the  fortress. 
It  further  appears,  that  about  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  in  conjunction  with  about 
30  Spanish  Royalist  Officers,  who  were  pri¬ 
soners  in  the  castle,  and  who  had  seduced 
the  blacks,  they  gave  up  the  fortress  to  the 
Royalists,  striking  the  Independent  and 
hoisting  the  Spanish  flag  in  its  place.  On 
the  18th,  Admiral  Guise  arrived  with  his 
squadron  off  Callao,  and  blockaded  the  har¬ 
bour.  On  the  27th  of  February  the  Patriots, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  Lima  any 
longer,  evacuated  the  city,  and  retired  on 
Pacabilca,  between  Lima  and  Truxillo.  On 
the  29th,  a  Royalist  force,  about  1,000 
strong,  entered  the  city  from  Pisco,  under 
the  command,  as  was  supposed,  of  General 
Rodie.  Bolivar  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Patabilca;  and  those  of  La  Serna,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  General,  were  at  Cuzco. 
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DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  two  new  classes 
of  petty  officers  are  to  be  established  on¬ 
board  his  Majesty’s  ships,  to  be  called, 
Masters'  Assistants  and  Volunteers  of  the 
Second  Class.  They  are  to  be  persons  of 


education,  and  possessing  attainments  in 
the  brandies  of  navigation.  The  masters’ 
assistants  will  take  rank  immediately  ajLtv 
midshipmen,  and  he  entitled  to  a  monthly 
pay  of  3l.  1 15.  Persons  who  have  served 
three  years  iu  the  Navy,  and  possess  the 
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necessary  acquirements,  are  to  be  deemed 
eligible  for  this  class;  and  it  is  open  to  such 
midshipmen  as  may  choose  to  accept  the 
situation,  the  pay  being  1 L.  3s.  “per  month 
more  than  than  of  midshipmen.  The  volun¬ 
teers  of  the  second  class,  although  thev  are 
to  rank  next  to  first  class  volunteers,  are  to 
receive  1  Os.  per  mouth  more  ;  their  pay  be¬ 
ing  33s.  and  that  of  the  first  class  22.?.  Boys 
who  have  been  brought  up  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  or  the  Upper  {School  at  Green¬ 
wich,  are  eligible  for  this  class,  and  cap¬ 
tains  of  ships  may  enter  such  persons  at 
once ;  but  this  class,  as  well  as  that  of  mas¬ 
ters’  assistants,  is  open  to  any  person  quali¬ 
fied,  on  the  approbation  of  the  Admiralty 
being  obtained. 

High  Court  of  Admiralty,  July  13.  In 
the  cause  Thompson  (a  man  of  colour)  v. 
Mahon,  captain  of  the  Agincourt ,  a  vessel 
in  the  India  trade,  for  ill-treatment,  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  voyage  to  England,  the  vene¬ 
rable  and  excellent  Lord  Stowell  gave  an 
interesting  Judgment,  at  great  length, 
which  was  a  brilliant  instance  of  his  usual 
perspicuity  and  feeling,  and  of  the  undimi¬ 
nished  powers  of  his  capacious  mind.  He  al¬ 
lowed  the  plaintiff  100/.  damages  with  costs. 

July  14.  The  Metropolis  was  visited  with 
one  of  the  most  severe  storms  of  thunder 
and  lightning  ever  witnessed.  It  com¬ 
menced  about  nine  o’clock,  when  the  light¬ 
ning  flashed  every  instant  —  the  thunder 
pealed,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents. 
The  lightning  was  peculiarly  vivid,  and  many 
of  the  flashes  had  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
sheet  of  sulphureous  flame.  The  storm 
continued  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  though 
the  rain  had  ceased  for  some  time  ;  but 
about  twelve  o’clock  it  fell  in  such  torrents 
that  it  resembled  one  continued  stream  of 
water.  In  the  East  part  of  London  much 
damage  was  done  by  the  rain.  In  different 
parts  of  the  Country  much  serious  mischief 
has  also  been  done.  In  Essex  the  storm 
happened  about  half-past  one  or  two  o’clock 
in  the  day.  Its  approach  was  terrific  in  the 
extreme.  Little  opportunity  was  given 
either  for  man  or  beast  to  escape  its  fury. 
The  latter  were  so  agitated  as  to  be  ungo¬ 
vernable.  Poultry  in  the  yards,  and  upon 
Takeley  Forest  in  particular,  were  killed 
instantaneously.  The  weight  and  size  of 
the  hail,  or  pieces  of  ice,  which  were  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  long  round  form,  were  various; 
lome  were  picked  up  that  measured  seven 
inches  in  circumference.  At  Walsham  two 
trees  were  shivered  by  the  lightning,  and  the 
cellars  were  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
many  feet.  A  fire-ball  fell  at  Bickinghal), 
«.nd  the  house  of  Mr.  Smith,  butcher,  was 
also  struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  which  passed 
down  the  chimney,  and  knocked  down  the 
mau  and  two  children  in  the  room. 

July  15.  A  meeting  took  place  at  the 
Mansion-house,  for  the  purpose  of  consi¬ 
dering  the  practicability  of  an  improvement 
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of  a  verv  extensive  nature  on  the  river 
Thames.  The  plan  is  the  project  of  Colonel 
Trench,  M.  P.  who  submitted  it  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  as  Conservator  of  the  river  Thames  ; 
but  his  Lordship  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  consult  those 
Members  of  the  Corporation  who  are  owners 
of  water-side  property.  The  suggestion 
w'ns  adopted,  and  several  men  of  affluence, 
whose  property  is  partly  invested  in  the 
wharfs  and  warehouses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  portion  of  the  Thames  which  the 
plan  may  affect,  assembled  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and 
Col.  Trench  attended  to  state  the  particulars 
of  his  plan.  He  proposed  to  build  a  kind 
of  esplanade,  or  terrace,  to  extend  from 
London  Bridge  to  Blackfriars,  and  from 
thence  towards  Westminster  Bridge,  as  far 
as  Scotland- vard.  The  width  of  the  terrace 
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to  be  eighty  feet,  and  the  height  sixty. 
Warehouses  to  be  constructed  underneath 
the  terrace,  and  the  space  of  eighty  feet  to 
be  taken  from  the  river,  or  over  that  part 
of  it  which  is  now  left  drv  at  high  water. 
As,  however,  the  room  in  the  river  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  for  the  convenience  of  craft, 
particularly  in  the  comparatively  narrow- 
part  of  it  between  London  and  Blackfriars 
Bridges,  it  is  proposed  to  obviate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  there  presents  itself  by  building 
the  whole  upon  arches,  somew'hat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  these 
arches  are  proposed  to  be  high  and  wide 
enough  for  the  admission  of  the  craft  un¬ 
derneath  the  warehouses ;  an  arrangement 
which  will  admit  of  unloading  in  that  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  urged,  as  a  great  advantage  for 
the  craft,  that  they  shall  be  under  cover, 
particularly  in  the  winter  time.  The  top  of 
the  terrace,  or  rather  the  terrace,  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  covered  with  some  polished  ma¬ 
terial,  and  to  be  embellished  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  render  it  delightful  as  a  prome¬ 
nade.  It  is  proposed  to  be  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  A  toll  is  to  be  taken  to 
this  promenade,  and  tickets  are  to  be  sold 
entitling  the  holders  to  constant  admission. 
The  profits  derived  from  the  plan  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  very  considerable,  as  the  ware¬ 
houses  will  be  let  at  a  high  rate.  The  whole 
building  is  proposed,  we  believe,  to  be 
fronted  with  stone,  and  constructed  in  such 
a  style  as  w  ill  render  it  a  work  of  greater  or¬ 
nament  or  utility  tliau  any  in  this  or  in  any 
other  metropolis.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan  in  the  City  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Corporation,  by  whom  the  merits  of  the 
project  will  be  shortly  discussed.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  private 
persons. 

July  20.  A  Court  of  the  Proprietors  of 
The  Thames  Tunnel  Company  was  held  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern.  The  Chair¬ 
man  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  com¬ 
munication  of  a  Tunnel  under  the  river,  from 
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St.  John’s  church,  Wapping,  to  Rother¬ 
hithe  Church,  at  that  point  by  which  the 
crowd  and  other  inconveniences  of  London 
might  be  avoided. — The  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stated,  that  the  subscriptions  were 
now  full;  the  ground  had  been  surveyed, 
and  39  borings  made,  as  well  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  as  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water, 
near  Rotherhithe  church.  The  Committee 
had  agreed  with  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer, 
for  his  patent,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
10,000/.  in  two  sums;  and  that  gentleman 
had  been  appointed  engineer,  at  a  salary  of 
1,000/.  per  annum  for  three  years  ;  the  ex¬ 
penses  up  to  this  time  had  amounted  to 
2,177/.  5 s.  The  Report  concluded  by  stat¬ 
ing  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bru¬ 
nei. — The  utility  of  forming  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
banks  of  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge, 
is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  dispute.  In  the 
general  traffic  between  Middlesex  and  Essex 
on  the  one  side,  and  Kent  and  Surrey  on 
the  other,  the  mere  saving  of  a  long  cir¬ 
cuitous  course  is  of  itself  an  important  con¬ 
sideration.  There  are,  however,  some  local 
advantages  which  peculiarly  deserve  notice. 
The  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  passage  is  about 
2i  miles  below  London  Bridge,  running  from 
King  Edward-street  on  the  North,  to  Union- 
place,  Swan-lane,  on  the  South.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  former  a  new  market,  in  the 
centre  of  a  population  of  50,000  souls,  is 
just  openecj,  and  will  derive  vast  benefit 
from  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  Kentish 
side  of  the  water ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  Docks  at  Rotherhithe  will  be  equally 
or  still  more  advantaged  by  a  ready  mode  of 
conveyance  for  goods  to  the  Eastern  extre¬ 
mity  of  London.  The  breadth  of  the  river 
here  is  nearly  1100  feet.  A  stone  bridge 
over  it,  where  so  much  crowded  with  ship¬ 
ping,  is  quite  out  of  the  question  :  a  bridge 
of  suspension  at  a  great  height  might  in¬ 
deed  be  practicable ;  but  whether  more  or 
less  convenient  than  the  Tunnel  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  necessary  to  enquire.  It  will 
probably  be  thought  that  the  main  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  undertaking  lie  less  against  its 
utility  than  its  practicability.  Now  how 
stands  this  question?  Undoubtedly  the 
scheme  is  novel.  No  such  passage  under  a 
river  yet  exists.  There  are,  however,  many 
mines  in  Cornu'all,  and  other  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  running  a  considerable  length  under 
the  Sea ;  and  we  ourselves  have  been  in  a 
coal-pit  under  the  river  Tyne,  where  it  is 
much  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Wapping. 
But  it  may  be  said  the  attempt  has  been 
twice  made  and  has  twice  failed.  The  first 
attempt  was  made  in  1798  near  Gravesend! 
There  was  little  or  nothing  of  science  in  the 
plan,  and  it  could  not  possibly  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  second  attempt  was  made  at 
Rotherhithe  in  1809,  and  was  very  nearly 
effectual ;  nothing,  indeed,  was  wanting  to 
it  but  a  little  larger  capital,  and  sonlewhat 


more  of  science  in  its  arrangements.  The 
Tunnel  was  within  fifty  yards  of  its  comple¬ 
tion  when  it  met  with  a  quicksand,  which 
subsequent  examination  has  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  hut  of  very  limited  extent. 
The  present  plan  is  calculated  either  to 
avoid  or  to  encounter  all  probable  impedi¬ 
ments.  By  careful  and  repeated  boring,  the 
strata  in  the  proposed  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  have  been  fully  ascertained  ;  after  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  river  comes  a  deep  bed 
of  gravel  and  sand,  and  below  this  is  the 
clay  through  which  the  Tunnel  is  to  be 
carried.  The  upper  part  of  the  Tunnel  will 
be  46  feet  beneath  high-water  mark,  and 
will  have  14  feet  of  solid  clay  above  it.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  Mr.  Brunei’s  plan  is, 
that  in  excavating  the  passage  a  powerful 
framework  is  pushed  forward,  consisting  of 
several  compartments,  within  which  the  ex¬ 
cavators  work,  and,  as  they  remove  the 
earth,  they  are  closely  followed  by  the 
bricklayers,  who  fill  in  the  body  of  the 
Tunnel,  thereby  retaining  the  surrounding 
ground  in  its  natural  state  of  solidity. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  the  concerns 
were  found  to  have  so  materially  improved 
that  all  debts  are  expected  to  be  liquidated 
in  the  course  of  another  twelve  months ;  a 
debt  of  92,000/.  in  1819,  is  now  reduced  to 
27,000/.;  and  new  renters’  shares,  which 
sold  at  100/.  are  now  worth  250  guineas. 

Since  we  lust  noticed  the  visit  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
this  Country,  they  have  been  both  attacked 
by  measles  and  inflammation  on  the  lungs, 
which  unhappily  produced  fatal  consequences. 
The  King  departed  this  life  a  few  days  after 
liis  Queen.  Their  bodies  have  been  embalmed 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Government  has  given  orders  for 
every  respect  being  shown  to  their  remains, 
in  their  conveyance  to  Owyhee  ;  for  which 
purpose  the  Blonde  frigate,  Lord  Byron, 
captain,  at  Woolwich,  is  ordered  to  receive 
them,  together  with  the  Admiral  and  suite, 
and  proceed  to  that  island. — A  Correspond¬ 
ent  states,  that  the  late  King  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  was  a  Christian,  and  boasted  of 
his  faith.  Near  his  residence,  and  not  far 
from  a  “fort,”  that  has  been  useful  to  Bri¬ 
tish  merchantmen,  there  was  a  large  place 
built  for  the  performance  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship,  which  the  late  King  called  his  “  Ca¬ 
thedral.”  Mr.  Ellis,  the  missionary,  preached 
there,  on  the  special  invitation  of  the  King, 
and  it  is  supposed  still  preaches  there,  and 
the  “cathedral”  was  open  to  all;  but  his 
subjects  were  not  compelled  to  attend  such 
place  of  worship —  they  might  go  there, 
or  stay  away,  as  they  pleased;  the  King 
wished  them  to  attend  to  the  Christian 
worship,  but  there  was  no  compulsion.  As 
to  the  King’s  numerous  wives,  the  female 
who  accompanied  him  to  this  Country  was 
his  recognised  Queen  ;  she  was  his  favourite, 
his  companion,  and  his  general  partner  of 
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“tad  and  board.”  Though  he  was  no 
“  Grand  Seignior,”  there  were  four  other 
females  attached  to  his  Court  which  have 
been  termed  his  “  wives;”  but  the  customs 
of  a  country  cannot  all  at  once  be  changed. 

Copyhold  Tenures. — In  the  case  of  Gar¬ 
land  v.  Jekyll,  which  involved  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  seizing  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury’s  horses  as  lieriots  fur  the  copy- 
hold  property  he  held  of  the  manor  of 
Week’s  Park  Hall,  Essex,  Chief  Justice 
Best  laid  it  down  as  the  Law,  that  when  a 
copyhold  estate  had  been  divided,  it  became 
necessary  that  every  heir  should  pay  one 
heriot  on  the  decease  of  his  ancestor,  be¬ 
cause  he  made  a  distinct  claim,  and  was  be¬ 
nefited  by  his  admission  to  a  distinct  pro¬ 
perty  ;  hut  on  a  union  of  these  shares  that 
necessity  ceased,  and  the  lord  could  only  be 
considered  entitled  to  what  had  taen  due  to 
him  on  the  original  grant.  By  this  deci¬ 
sion,  the  lord  (Mr.  Garland)  receives  two 
beriots  instead  of  14,  winch  lie  obtained  on 
Sir  Charles’s  death. 

An  idea  of  the  immense  extent  to  which 
the  brewing  of  Porter  is  carried  on  in  Lon¬ 
don,  may  be  formed  by  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  Barclay’s  Brewery :  if  any  pri¬ 
vate  concern  in  England,  or  in  the  world, 
is  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  “vastness,”  this 
is  one.  It  covers  about  eight  acres  of 
ground,  and  manufactured  last  year  351,474 
barrels,  of  36  gallons  each.  The  buildings 
which  contain  the  vats  themselves  are  enor¬ 
mous.  The  largest  of  the  latter  contain 
each  4,000  barrels.  The  average  number 
of  vats  is  nearly  100.  A  steam-engine  of 
22  horse  power  is  employed  in  driving  the 
machinery,  and  about  200  men  are  engaged 
in  the  various  works  of  the  establishment : 
it  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  persons 
dependent  upon  it  without  doors,  in  the 
sale  and  transportation  of  the  beer,  is  three 
or  four  thousand.  The  three  coppers  in 
which  the  beer  is  boiled  hold  each  150 
barrels.  Twenty-five  gentlemen  once  dined 
in  one  of  these  coppers  ;  after  which,  fifty 
of  the  workmen  got  in  and  regaled  them¬ 
selves.  One  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of 
beef-steaks  were  thus  consumed  in  one  day, 
in  this  novel  kind  of  dinmg-room.  The 
tuns  in  which  the  beer  ferments  hold  1,400 
barrels  each.  The  carbonic  acid,  in  one  of 
them,  stands  three  aud  a  half  feet  above  the 
liquor,  and  pours  over  the  side  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  stream.  A  candle  is  instantly  ex¬ 
tinguished  on  being  placed  near  the  outer 
edge  of  this  receptacle,  aud  on  holding  one’s 
face  near  it  a  sharp  pungent  sensation  is  left 
in  the  mouth  and  face,  not  very  unlike  that 
produced  by  ardent  spirits.  Au  immersion 
of  a  few  moments  would  be  fatal.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  horses  are  kept  on  the 
premises,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  materials  to  and  from  different 
jiarts  of  the  city. 

Hydrophobia .  Cases  of  this  dreadful  dis¬ 


ease  have  been  recently  very  geueral,  doubt¬ 
less  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  hot 
weather.  As  Mr.  Edward  Hales,  of  Lon- 
don-wall,  was  lately  returning  to  town  from 
Epsom,  a  large  dog,  that  had  bitten  two 
labourers  in  an  adjoining  farm-yard,  being 
chased  by  the  crowd,  and  snapping  at  every 
thing  likely  to  impede  his  course,  seized  Mr. 
Hales  by  the  left  leg,  and,  notwithstanding 
he  wore  boots,  inflicted  a  very  severe  and 
painful  wound.  In  four  or  five  days  symp¬ 
toms  of  Hydrophobia  appeared,  and,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  every  precaution,  terminated  fatally. 


SUMMER  CIRCUITS.  1824. 

Home — Baron  Graham  and  Justice  Bur- 
rough:  Hertford,  July  29.  Chelmsford, 
August  2.  Maidstone,  August  9«  Lewee, 
August  14.  Guildford,  August  19- 

Oxford — Sir  James  Allan  Park  and  Sir 
Joseph  Littledale :  Abingdon,  July  25*. 
Oxford,  July  28.  Worcester  aud  City, 
July  31.  Stafford,  August  5.  Shrews¬ 
bury,  August  11.  Hereford,  August  16*. 
Monmouth,  August  21 .  Gloucester  and 
City,  August  25. 

Western — Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  and 
Mr.  Baron  Garrow :  Castle  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  August  2.  New  Sarmn,  August  7. 
Dorchester,  August  1 1 .  Exeter  aud 
City,  August  14.  Bodmin,  August  23. 
City  of  Wells,  August  28.  Bristol,  Sep¬ 
tember  4. 

Midland — Lord  Chief  Justice  Best  and 
Justice  Holroyd  :  Northampton,  July  2 6. 
Oakham,  July  30.  Lincoln  and  City, 
July  31.  Nottingham  and  Town,  August 
5.  Derby,  August  7.  Leicester  and 

Borough,  August  11.  Coventry  ami 

Warwick,  August  14. 

Norfolk  —Chief  Baron  Sir  W.  Alexander 
and  Justice  Gaselee :  Buckingham,  July 
2  6.  Bedford,  July  29.  Huntingdon, 
July  31.  Cambridge,  August  2.  Burv 
St.  Edmund’s,  August  5.  Norwich  and 
City,  August  10. 

Northern — Justice  Bavley  and  Baron  Hul- 
lock :  York  and  City,  July  31.  Dur¬ 
ham,  August  14.  Newcastle,  August  19. 
Carlisle,  August  24.  Appleby,  August 
28.  Lancaster,  September  1. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

New  Pieces. 

English  Opera. 

July  3.  A  new  Pantomime,  entitled 
Monkey  Island.  The  Scenery  was  good, 
and  some  very  clever  tricks  were  performed. 
It  was  tolernbly  well  received. 

July  6.  Au  Operetta,  called  Military 
Tadics.  It  appeared  to  be  little  more  th&u 
a  new  translation  of  “  Les  Projets  de  Mar¬ 
riage,”  which  appeared  at  the  Haymarket 
about  four  years  ago,  under  the  title  of 
Malch-inaking.  It  was  badly  acted,  aid 
received  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


— O 

Gazette  Promotions. 

I  far -office,  July  2. — 8th  Foot,  Capt.  T. 

G.  P»all  to  be  Major. — 2d  VV.  Ind.  Rt.  Major 
T.  Craig,  from  24 th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut. -col. 

— Major  VV.  Hill,  from  half-pay  6th  West 
India  Rt.  to  be  Major. 

I  far-office ,  July  8. — The  24  th  Regiment 
of  Foot,  to  bear  on  its  colours  and  appoint¬ 
ments,  in  addition,  the  words — “  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,”  in  commemoration  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  conduct  of  that  Regiment  at  the 
capture  of  that  Colony  on  8th  January  1806. 

// ar-offlce,  July  9. — 2d  Dragoons,  Capt. 
W.  Chamberlayne  to  be  Major.  —  Royal 
African  Colonial  Corps,  Maj.-gen.  Charles 
Turner  to  be  Colonel,  vice  Sir  C.M‘Carthy, 
deceased. 

Unattached. — Major  Augustus-Frede- 
rick  D’Este,  from  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards, 
to  be  Lieut. -col.  of  Infantry,  by  purchase. 

Ifar-ojfice,  July  16. — 6'7th  Foot,  Brevet 
Lieut. -col.  Richard  Gubbins,  to  be  Lieut. - 
col — 75  th  Ditto,  Brevet  Major  Hugh  Stew¬ 
art  to  be  Major. 

Unattached. — Major  Henry  Somerset, 
fl  om  the  Cape  Corps  of  Cavalry,  to  be  Lieut. - 
col.  of  Infantry. 

Naval  Promotions  and  Appointments. 

Vice-Admiral  Lord  Amelins  Beauclerk, 

K.  C.  B.  to  the.  command  of  His  Majesty’s 
squadron  stationed  at  Lisbon. 

Rear-Admiral  VV.  T.  Lake,  C.  B,  to  the 
command  on  the  Halifax  station. 

Commanders  to  the  Rank  of  Post- Captain. 

— Richard  Saumarez,  and  Hon.  Geo.  Rolle 
Walpole  Trefusis. 

Lieutenants  to  the  Rank  of  Commander.—  - 
Charles  Crowdy,  Peter  Wybergli,  Wynne 
Baird,  Fred.  Aug.  VV  ilkinson,  George  Wooll- 
come,  Charles  Graham,  George -Bohun 
Martin,  Chas.  Cotton,  Samuel-Edw.  Cook. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  W  m.  Hart  Coleridge,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Mireh  ouse.  South  Grantham 
Prebend  at  Salisbury,  vice  Rennell. 

Rev.  John  Hen.  Sparke,  Prebendary  of  Ely, 
to  be  Chancellor  of  Ely. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Marriot,  (Vicar  of  Eynesford, 
Kent,  and  Rector  of  Haseleigh,  Essex),  a 
Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Rev.  R.  Empson,  B.  A.  West  Butterwick 
Perp.  Cur.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gale,  Taunton  St.  James  V. 

Rev.  James  Holmes,  Compton  Abdale  Perp. 
Cur.  Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  West  Dereham  Perp. 
Cur.  Norfolk. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Chesterford  R. 
Essex. 

Rev.  William  Logie,  Kirkwall  and  St.  Olay 


Church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkwall,  and 
county  of  Orkney. 

Rev.  Francis  Metcalf,  Rigton  V.  co.  York. 

Rev.  Archdeacon  Pott,  Kensington  V.  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

Rev.  John  Owen  Parr,  Durnford  V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  Martin  R.  near  Horn- 
castle,  Line. 

Rev.  Mr.  Spry,  of  Birmingham,  to  be  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  New  Church,  Langham- 
place,  Middlesex. 

Rev.  Henry-Mitchell  Wagner,  M. A.  Brigh¬ 
ton  V.  Sussex. 

Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.  Oakely  R.  Hants, 
and  St.  Cross  V.  in  town  of  Southampton. 

Rev.  H.  Donne,  Chaplain  to  Dowager  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Salisbury. 

Rev.  Jas.  Biomfield,  one  of  Domestic  Chap¬ 
lains  to  the  Bp.  of  Chester. 

Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  is  appointed  Chaplain-General  to 
the  Forces. 


Civil  Promotions, 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Lord  High  Steward 
of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  vice  Lord  Henry 
Molyneux  Howard,  dec. 

Stephen  Gaselee,  Esq.  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  vice  Ri¬ 
chardson,  resigned. 

G.  Bankes,  Esq.  M.  P.  appointed  Cursitor 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bourne,  Aldrichian  Professor  of 
Physic,  elected  Clinical  Professor,  vice 
Wall,  dec. 

Rev.  James  Ingram,  elected  President  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  James  Ingram,  Rev.  William  Wilson, 
Rev.  Richard  Hewitt,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Knox,  admitted  D.D.  at  Oxford. 

Rev.  H.  V.  Bayley,  Rev.  H.  K.  Bonney, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hewett,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Wil¬ 
kins,  elected  D.D.  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Jebb,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  was  on  the  5th  inst. 
admitted  ad  eundenn  at  Cambridge.  The 
learned  Prelate  was  presented  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Orator. 

Rev.  Geo.  Ernest  Howman,  M.A.  Master  of 
St.  Nicholas  Hospital  near  Salisbury. 

Rev.  Carrington  Ley,  Under  Master  of 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 

Mr.  Alderman  Brown  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Key  elected  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 


New  Members. 

Clackmannan ,  Shire  of — Hon.  Capt.  Geo. 
Ralph  Abercromby,  vice  Robert  Bruce, 
esq.  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Stey fling. — Hon.  Henry  Howard,  vice  tllft 
late  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  dec. 

BIRTHS. 
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July  3.  At  Westover  House,  the  Lady 
of  sir  L.  T.  W.  Holmes,  hart.  M.  P.  a  dau. — 
.9.  At  her  father’s,  Bp.  Sandford,  the  wife  of 
Montague  B.  Bere,  escj.  of  Morobalt,  De¬ 
von,  a  son  and  heir. — 11.  At  Clifton,  the 
wife  of  Andrew  Doran,  esq.  a  son. — At 
Charlton  Cottage,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 


M  A  R  R 

Lately.  At  Marylebone,  Rev.  W.  Hicks, 
Rector  of  Whittington  and  Coberley,  to 
Amelia- Maria,  widow  of  G.  Elwes,  esq.  of 

Marcham  Park,  Berks. - Rev.  F.  Bark- 

wav,  of  Norwich,  to  Mary-Ann,  dau.  of  late 

Mrs.  Crack oell,  of  Fressingfield  Hall. - 

Rev.  James  Orford,  of  Chelmondiston,  to 
Miss  Sarah-EIizabeth  Jennings,  of  East 
Bergholt. — Rev.  A.  Wayland,  of  Lime  Regis, 
to  Rebecca,  dau.  of  late  W.  Robinson,  esq. 

of  Piccadilly. - At  Bath,  Rev.  Addams 

Williams,  of  Pen-y-Park,  to  Anne-Maria, 
dau.  of  late  T.  Rhodie,  esq.  of  Liverpool. 

- At  Clifton,  Rev.  J.  C.  Helm,  to  Miss 

Blackwell,  both  of  Bristol. 

June  7.  At  Hanover-square,  Hon.  W. 
L.  L.  Fitzgerald  de  Roos,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  to  Lady  Georgiana  Lennox,  sister 

to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.- - Falconer 

Atlee,  esq.  of  West  Hill  House,  Surrey,  to 
Emma,  dau.  of  late  D.  Ilardingham  Wilson, 
esq. - AtTunbridge  Wells,  W.T.  Thorn¬ 

ton,  esq.  son  of  late  E.  Thornton,  esq.  of 
Whittington  Hall,  Lancashire,  to  Cornelia- 
Hannah-Isabella,  dau.  of  late  Col.  Halkett 

Craigie,  of  Hall  Hill,  co.  Fife. - At  St. 

James’s  Church,  Thomas  Brett,  jun.  esq, 
Capt.  in  East  Indies,  to  Miss  Jane  Dyer,  of 

Ryde. - 8.  Rev.  T.  Gregory,  to  Mary, 

dau.  of  Peter  Maze,  esq.  of  Row n ham  Lodge, 

Ashton,  Somerset. - John  Edridge,  esq. 

of  Pockeridge-house,  Corsham,  to  Kitty, 
dau.  of  Rev.  C.  Frederick  Bond,  Vicar  of 

Margareting. - W.  H.  Dwarris,  esq.  of 

Pennerley  Lodge,  Hants,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Corser,  esq.  of  the  Oaks, 

near  Wolverhampton. - 9.  Mr.  William 

Ilott,  surgeon,  of  Bromley,  to  Marv,  dau. 
of  late  Rev.  J.  Talman,  A.  M,  Chaplain  of 

Bromley  College. - At  Dorchester,  Oxon, 

Edw.-Lane,  son  of  John  Franklin,  esq.  of 
Ewelme,  to  Mary-Matilda,  dau.  of  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  esq.  of  Burcott. - 10.  At  S*.  Pan- 

eras,  Charles  Gonne,  esq.  of  York-place, 
Portman-square,  to  Susanna,  dan.  of  D. 

Beale,  esq.  of  Fitzr<*y-square. - Vincent 

Wheeler,  esq.  of  the  Nash,  near  Tenburv, 
to  the  daughter  of  J.  Graham,  esq.  of 

Ludlow. - John  Gwilt,  esq.  to  Mrs. 

Stokes,  of  Brompton. - John  Kingsmill, 

esq.  of  Cavendish-square,  to  Eliza- Kathe¬ 
rine,  dau.  of  late  Sir  R.  Kingsmill,  hart. 

- 12.  Hon.  T.  W.  Gage,  brother  of 

Vise.  Gage,  to  Arabella-Cecil,  dau.  of  late 
T.  W.  St.  Quintm,  esq.  of  Scampton  Hall, 


J.  Horsley  Dakins,  a  dau.  still  born. — It.  In 
York-street,  Portman-square,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Mitchell  Smith,  esq.  a  son. — 13. 
In  Queen-square,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Henry 
Lynch,  esq.  a  daughter. — 15.  At  Farley, 
Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins, 
a  daughter. 

I  AG  ES. 

Yorkshire. - James  Duncan,  esq.  to  Lucy- 

Wallace,  dau.  of  late  A.  Cairncross,  esq.  of 

Montague-street. - Thos.  P.  Lang,  esq. 

13th  Light  Drag.  toAnn  -Mary,  dau.  of  late 
Job  Bulman,  esq.  of  Cox  Lodge,  Northum¬ 
berland. - 14.  Joseph  Hunter,  esq.  of 

Whitby,  to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  late  Luke 

Lyons,  esq.  of  Shadwell. - 15.  At  St. 

Marylebone,  Rev.  E.  Cobbold,  of  Blaxhalf, 
Suffolk,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  late  Rev.  T.  D. 
Plestow,  of  Orchard-street,  and  of  Watling- 

ton  Hall,  Norfolk. - George  Mecham, 

esq.  of  Garry  Castle,  Ireland,  to  Harriet- 
Catherine,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hardy,  Rector 

of  Loughborough. - Chas.  Stevenson,  esq. 

of  Hampstead,  to  Jane-Fletcher,  dau.  of  R. 

Major,  esq.  ofPoole. - At  WalcotChurch, 

Bath,  Wm.  Matchett,  esq.  Capt.  in  the 
West  Suffolk  Militia,  to  Mary,  only  dau.  of 
late  Major  G.  Gordon,  2nd  West  India  Reg. 

- 16.  At  Aberford,  W.  R.  eldest  son 

of  J.  Crompton,  esq.  of  Esholt  Hall,  to 
Emma,  dau.  of  late  W.  Markham,  esq.  of 

Becca. - 17-  At  Manchester,  Charles 

Grant,  esq.  of  Barwood  House,  near  Bury, 
to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  T.  Worthington, 
esq.  of  Manchester,  and  Sharson  Hall, 

Cheshire. - 23.  Robert,  eldest  son  of 

Robert  Bower,  esq.  of  Welham,  to  Helen, 

dau.  of  John  Hall,  esq.  of  Scorbrough. - 

24.  Hugh  Mallett,  esq.  of  Ash  House,  to 
Caroline,  dau.  of  Hon.  John  Coventry,  of 

Burgate. - At  Wandsworth,  Mr.  Daniel 

Bell,  jun.  to  Marv-Anne,  dau.  of  late  D. 
Holmes,  esq. - 26’.  At  St.  Olave’s,  South¬ 

wark,  C.  Farrington,  esq.  to  Margaret,  dau. 
of  T.  Moulden,  esq. - 29.  Septimus  Bur¬ 

ton,  esq.  of  York- terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  to 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  T.  C  Middleton,  esq.  of 

Hildersham  Hall,  co.  Camb, - Edw. -Brice 

Bunney,  esq.  of  Speen-hill,  to  Emma,  dau.  of 
the  late  J.  Piggott,  esq.  of  Fitz  Hall,  Sussex. 

July  3.  At  Cambridge,  Rev.  H.  G.  Keene, 
to  Anne,  dau.  of  late  C'.  Apthorp  Wheel¬ 
wright,  esq.  of  Highbury. - 5.  William 

Turner,  esq.  R.  A.  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ilott, 

of  Shipton  on  Chefwelf. - 6.  James- 

H  aughton  Langston,  esq.  of  Sarsden,  Oxon, 
M.  P.  for  Woodstock-,  to  the  Hon.  Julia 

Moreton,  second  dau.  of  Lord  Ducie. - 

John  Missing,  esq.  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  Sarnh,  dau.  of  W.  Bennet,  esq.  of 
Eceles. — - — -At  Bath,  Geo.  Miles,  esq.  to 
Jane  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Capt.  J.  J. 
Short,  R.  NV 
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OBITUARY. 


Thb  Right  Honourable  Loro  Henry 

Thomas  Howard  Molyneux  Howard, 

Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

June  17,  1824.  At  his  house  in  Lower 
Grosvenor-street,  after  a  short  illness,  died 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Howard,  brother 
to  the  Most  Noble  Bernard-Edward,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary 
Marshal  of  Englaud. 

His  Lordship  was  born  7th  Oct.  1766, 
represented  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  several 
Parliaments,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
was  High  Steward  of  that  city,  and  one  of 
the  Representatives  for  Steyning  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Long, 
of  Alderrnaston,  in  the  co.  of  Berks,  esq. 
Judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  In  1812,  upon  the  death  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Francis  Molyneux, 
Bart,  sometime  Gentleman  Usher  ofthe  Black 
Rod,  his  Lordship  assumed  the  name  and  arms 
of  Molyneux  in  addition  to  and  after  those 
of  Howard,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir 
Francis,  whereby  the  ample  estates  of  that 
ancient  family  at  Teversal  and  YVellow,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  were  bequeathed  to  Lord 
Henry  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  second 
son,  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  with  other  remainders. 

In  December  1315,  upon  the  death  of 
Charles,  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his 
Lordship’s  eldest  brother  succeeded  to  the 
houours  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  and  to 
the  high  and  hereditary  office  of  Earl  Mar¬ 
shal  of  England.  His  Grace,  however,  be¬ 
ing  precluded  from  exercising  in  person  the 
duties  attached  to  that  dignified  and  impor¬ 
tant  office,  owiug  to  the  penal  Acts  in  force 
against  Roman  Catholics,  Lord  Henry  was 
appointed  by  his  noble  brother,  in  the 
month  of  February  1816',  Deputy  Earl 
Marshal,  an  appointment  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  bv  the  Royal  approbation  on  the  1st 
of  March  following.  On  the  14th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1817,  his  Lordship,  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  licence  of  that  date,  resumed  the  name 
of  his  noble  fumily  in  addition  to  and  after 
that  of  Molyneux  j  and  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  consideration  of  the 
important  duties  exercised  by  his  Lordship 
as  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  was  graciously 
pleased,  by  royal  warrant  dated  loth  of 
the  same  month,  to  grant  to  him,  then 
Henry-Thomas  Howard-Molyueux-Howard, 
esq.  the  same  Title,  Place,  Pre-eminence 
and  Precedence  to  which  his  Lordship  would 
have  been  entitled  bad  his  father  lived  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  his  family. 

During  the  period  Lord  Henry  Howard 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  great  hereditaiy 
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office  so  long  vested  in  the  ancient  and  il¬ 
lustrious  house  of  Howard,  the  arrangement 
and  direction  of  many  of  the  most  important 
and  solemn  public  ceremonies  devolved  upon 
his  Lordship,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  his  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  public 
service  was  conspicuously  manifested. 

The  Coronation  of  his  present  Majesty, 
and  the  events  antecedent  to  that  solemn 
and  magnificent  ceremonial,  are  still  recent 
in  the  public  recollection.  The  laborious 
duties  which  vested  in  the  Earl  Marshal 
were  discharged  by  his  Lordship,  and  the 
various  arid  extensive  preparations  on  the 
occasion  were  made  under  his  immediate 
direction,  during  the  years  1820  and  1821. 
A  short  time,  however,  previous  to  the  day 
appointed  for  that  august  ceremony,  his 
Lordship  was  so  seriously  indisposed,  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  for  him  to  go  through 
the  fatigue  attendant  upon  the  arduous  and 
anxious  duties  of  the  day.  The  King  was 
therefore  graciously  pleased  to  allow  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  to  act  for  his  Lordship 
on  that  particular  occasion. 

Lord  Henry  Howard  has  left  issue  by  his 
Lady  who  survives  him,  an  only  son,  Henry 
Howard,  esq.  and  four  daughters,  Henrietta, 
Isabella,  Charlotte,  and  Juliana,  all  un¬ 
married.  Mr.  Howard,  the  son,  who  is  now 
returned  in  Parliament  for  Steyning,  in¬ 
herits  the  estate  of  Greystoke  Castle,  in 
Cumberland,  under  the  will  of  Charles,  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk;  the  eldest  daughter  Hen¬ 
rietta,  succeeds  to  the  estates  of  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  and  takes  the  name 
and  arms  of  Molyneux  in  addition  to  those 
of  her  own  noble  family. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the 
interment  of  his  Lordship’s  remains  with  all 
possible  privacy,  the  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms,  over  whom  his  Lordship 
presided,  anxious  to  evince  their  feeling 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  kind  patron 
and  benefactor,  addressed  the  following  note 
to  the  Earl  Marshal : 

College  of  Arms,  18  June,  1824. 

7  he  Officers  of  Arms  have  learned,  with 
emotions  of  the  deepest  regret,  the  decease 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
Deputy  Earl  Marshal.  In  a  moment  so  af¬ 
flicting  to  his  Lordship’s  family,  they  feci  it 
might  be  an  untimely  intrusion  to  tender 
the  expression  of  their  unfeigned  sorrow. 

Thus  situated,  they  most  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  your  Grace,  whose  high 
official  functions  his  Lordship  for  so  many 
years  exercised  with  a  zeal  and  ability  ren¬ 
dered  no  less  conspicuous  by  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  great  hereditary  rights  entrusted 
to  him  hv  your  Grace,  than  by  a  paternal 
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anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  Col¬ 
lege,  the  humble  but  sincere  expression  of 
their  profound  respect  for  his  Lordship’,* 
memory,  with  their  most  dutiful  and  earnest 
request  to  he  permitted  to  offer  the  only 
tribute  of  gratitude  now  unfortunately  left 
them,  bv  attending  his  Lordship’s  honoured 
remains  to  the  place  of  interment. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk , 

Earl  Marshal ,  Sc.  Sc.  <Vo. 

H  is  Lordship’s  remains  having  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Lower  Grosvenor-strcet,  in 
private,  on  the  26'thv  reached  Bury- II ill, 
near  Petworih,  about  one  o’clock  on  the 
following  day,  where  his  Lordship’s  relatives 
and  friends,  together  with  the  Officers  of 
Arms,  assembled  at  two  o’clock,  from 
whence  the  funeral  proceeded  to  Arundel  in 
the  following  order: 

Two  Mutes — the  Undertaker — two  Do¬ 
mestics  with  staves  and  silk  dresses,  on 
horseback  —  four  mourning  coaches  and 
four,  in  the  three  first  of  which  were  the 
Officers  of  Arms,  and  in  the  fourth  the  Pall- 
Bearers — two  Domestics  as  before  —  State 
Lid  of  Feathers — the  Hearse,  drawn  hy 
six  horses,  followed  hy  three  mourning 
coaches  and  four;  in  the  first  were  :  Henry 
Howard,  esq.  the  son  of  the  deceased,  chief 
mourner;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
E.  M.;  the  Earl  of  Surrey;  the  Hon.  E. 
Petre.  In  the  2d,  Edward  Howard,  esq.; 
Lieut. -Gen.  Robert  Ballard  Long;  Henry 
Long,  esq.;  Charles  Long,  esq.  In  the 
3d,  Lord  Andover ;  Philip  Howard,  of 
Corby,  esq.;  Rev.  James  Dallaway,  Eai  1 
Marshal’s  Secretary ;  Rev.  Peter  Wallond 
Moore.  The  carriage  of  the  deceased,  with 
those  of  the  different  branches  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  family  and  friends,  closed  the  cavalcade. 

The  funeral  reached  Arundel  at  four 
o’clock,  and  was  received  at  the  gate  of  the 

church  by  the  Rev.  - -  Parson,  Curate 

of  Arundel,  where  also  the  Corporation  of 
Arundel  were  in  attendance.  The  proces¬ 
sion  having  been  formed,  proceeded  into 
the  church  in  the  following  order: 

Mr.  Williams,  the  Steward,  and  other 
domestics  of  the  deceased — Corporation  of 
Arundel,  and  their  Officers — Officers  of 
Arms,  iu  their  Tabards  and  Collars,  viz. 
Rouge  Croix;  Portcullis — Rouge  Dragon; 
Bluemantle — York  ;  Somerset — Richmond  ; 
Chester — Norroy ;  Clarenceux  —  Garter — 
The  Minister  of  Arundel — 'The  Body 
(covered  with  a  bla:k  velvet  j)all,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  John  Gore,  Bt.  K.C.B.,  Arthur 
Atherley,  esq.  and  Henry  Howard,  of  Cor- 
by,  esq. j— The  Chief  Mourner,  Henry  How¬ 
ard,  esq.— Relations  and  Friends  of  the 
deceased  above-mentioned,  who  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  seats  near  tire  reading-desk. 

The  Body  being  placed  on  tressells,  the 
,'5<-’rvice  before  the  mterment  was  performed, 
after  which  the  procession  being  again 
fanned  moved  round  the  church  to  tit* 


vault  in  the  Fitzalan  sepulchral  chapel, 
where  the  body  was  deposited,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service  his  Lordship’s 
style  was  proclaimed  as  follows  : 

Thus  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
take  out  of  this  transitory  life  unto  his  Di¬ 
vine  Mercy,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  High  Steward  of  the  city  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  one  of  the  Representatives  in 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Stevning, 
Brother  to  the  Most  Noble  Bcruard-Edward 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  and  Here¬ 
ditary  Marshal  of  England. 

During  the  service  the  church  was  crowd¬ 
ed  to  excess,  hy  the  inhabitants  of  Arundel 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  most  re¬ 
spectful  attention  manifested  by  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

Baron  Macdonald. 

June  19.  At  his  house  in  Welbeck- 
street,  aged  51,  Alexander  Wentworth  Mac¬ 
donald,  Baron  Macdonald,  of  Slate,  co.  An¬ 
trim,  arid  a  Baronet  of  England.  He  was 
born  Dec.  1773;  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Alexander,  the  late  Lord,  Sept.  12,  1793. 

This  very  ancient  family  is  descended 
from  the  Stuarts;  as  John  Lord  and 
King  of  the  Isles,  married  a  daughter  of 
Robert  II.  the  first  of  the  Stuart-line  of 
Monarchs.  The.  late  Lord,  and  chief  of  the 
great  clan  (a  Celtic  substantive,  expressive 
of  children )  of  Macdonald,  sat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  a  turbulent  and  eventful  period  ; 
and  though  not  in  habits  of  public  speaking, 
he  invariably,  by  his  influence  and  example^ 
gave  his  support  to  the  vigorous  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  immortal  son  of  Chatham.  In 
1798,  he,  under  a  great  personal  expense, 
raised  a  fine  regiment  of  Fenc'L'lcs,  on  his 
extensive  estates  in  the  Hebrides  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  was  commanded  appropriately  hy 
himself,  as  the  Chieftain  of  the  Macdonalds  ; 
and,  like  others,  was  disbanded  when  •  the 
constitution  of  the  country  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  the  essential  aid  of  this  description  of 
force.  Lord  Macdonald,  not  being  himself 
conversant  in  the  language  spoken  by  his 
people,  from  having  been  educated  in  Eng- 
gland,  requested  of  a  few  sensible  and  intel¬ 
ligent  relatives,  well  acquainted  with  local 
circumstances,  to  point  out  to  him  every 
thing  calculated  to  improve  his  large  posses¬ 
sions,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  to  promote  their  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness.  A  more  judicious  plan 
he  could  not  have  adopted  ;  as  every  mea¬ 
sure  proposed  underwent  individual  conside¬ 
ration,  and  the  dollective  discussions  of  tried 
friends,  previously  to  receiving  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  sanction.  The  accounts  of  tourists 
who  travelled  in  carriages,  where  horses  for¬ 
merly  could  scarcely  move  in  safety,  suffi- 
cientlv  evince  the  benefits  of  n  procedure 
well  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  management 
of  Irish  estates. 
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To  a  sound  judgment,  when  called  on  to 
exercise  it,  Lord  Macdonald  joined  the  best 
qualities  of  the  heart;  and  an  unassuming 
gentleness  of  manners,  accompanied  by  an 
amiable  disposition,  conciliated  and  raised 
esteem. 

The  physical  and  moral  works  of  man 
constitute  his  best  monument.  While  the 
stupendous  structure  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
commemorates  the  genius  of  a  IVren,  the 
charitable  mind  and  steady  beneficence  of 
Lord  Macdonald  will  leave  his  memory, 
though  unmarked  by  splendid  fame,  che¬ 
rished  by  the  gratitude  of  a  large  popula¬ 
tion,  and  an  example  of  quiet  unostentatious 
benevolence. 

Of  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  refrain  from  giving  a  recent  in¬ 
stance.  Ilis  estate  was  the  scene  of  the 
heroism  of  the  far-famed  Flora  Macdonald. 
At  his  superb  mansion  of  Armadale,  he  ob¬ 
served  a  marble  slab,  on  which  he  read  the 
following  inscription  :  — 

“  We  were  entertained  until  the  usual  hos¬ 
pitality,  by  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  Lady, 
Flora  Macdonald,  a  name  that  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  history  ;  and  if  courage  and  fidelity 
be  virtues ,  mentioned  ivith  honour.  She  is 
[bees]  a  woman  of  middle  stature,  soft  fea¬ 
tures,  gentle  manners ,  and  elegant  presence*’ 
' — So  wrote  Johnson. 

Having  ascertained  that  some  unnecessary 
delay  had  taken  place  in  setting  up  this  mo¬ 
numental  inscription,  he  immediately  said  : 
“  Let  it  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible,  at  my 
expense.”  — Ex  uno  disce  omnia. — He  is 
succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estate  by  his  bro- 
ther,  Major-General  the  Rt.  Hon.  Godfrey 
Bosville  Lord  Macdonald,  now  chief  of  the 
name,  and  worthy  of  his  predecessor.  I.  M. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  his  remains  were 
interred  in  a  vault  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Westminster.  They  were  conveyed  thither 
by  a  hearse  and  six  horses,  followed  by  six 
mourning  coaches  and  six,  and  thirteen  pri¬ 
vate  carriages.  He  was  attended  to  the  grave 
by  his  brother,  as  chief  mourner,  and  by  his 
nephews. 


Lieut.-General  J.  T.  II.  Elwes. 

Feb.  29.  At  Iris  seat,  Stoke  College, 
near  Clare,  John-Timms-Hervey  Elwes,  esq. 
a  Lieutenant-General  in  the  army,  arid  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Suffolk. 
The  deceased  was.  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
RiehardTimms,  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  2d  Troop 
of  Horse  Guards,  and  changed  his  name  to 
tlrat  of  Elwes,  on  succeeding  to  tjie  entailed 
estates  of  the  late  eccentric  John  Elwes,  esq. 
whose  sister  was  married  to  his  father.  He 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  late 
2d  battalion  of  the  84th  Foot,  the  I  Oth  of 
June  1795;  Colonel  in  the  army,.  April  29, 
1.802  ;  Lieut.-Col.  in  7th  Battalion  of  Re¬ 
serve,  or  Garrison  battalion,  July  9,  1808  ; 
Major-Gen,  Oct.  25,  1809,  and  Lieut. - 

Gen.  June  4,1814. 


Maj.-Gkn.  J.  Lacy  I’erriek. 

Lately.  Major-gen.  J.  Lacy  Ferrier. 
He  was  received  as  a  Cadet  in  1763,  in 
Gen.  Marjor  bank’s  Regiment  of  Ids  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Scotch  Brigade,  then  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Holland  as  British  Auxiliaries. 
He  was  appointed  an  Ensign  Oct.  30, 
1764,  and  served  as  a  subaltern  till  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  Company  in  the  same  Regi¬ 
ment  Oct.  28,  1772. 

He  was  appointed  Major  July  30,  1776, 
and  Aug.  9,  1779,  Lieut. -col.  to  the  Hon. 
Gen.  John  Stewart’s  Regiment  of  the 
same  Brigade,  which  commission  he  held 
till  Feb.  10,  1783,  when,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  from  the  Dutch  Government, 
calling  upon  the  Brigade  to  abjure  their 
allegiance  to  their  own  Sovereign,  and 
to  take  an  oath  in  place  of  it  to  their 
High  Mightinesses,  he,  with  60  other 
officers,  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  was 
deputed  with  another  Field  Officer,  in 
the  name  of  their  brother  officers,  to 
lay  their  case  before  his  Majesty,  who 
was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of 
thrdr  conduct,  and  signified  to  them, 
through  Lord  Grantham,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Gen.  Conway,  Commander 
in  Chief,  his  acceptation  of  their  offer 
of  service  should  the  war  continue. 
Peace,  however,  shortly  after  taking 
place,  and  their  situation  being  brought 
before  Parliament,  half-pay  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  them  agreeably  to  the  re¬ 
gimental  rank  respectively  held  by  each 
officer. 

I  n  this  situation  he  continued  tiil  1 793, 
when  the  war  breaking  out,  his  Majesty 
in  Council  was  pleased  to  order  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  Scotch  Brigade,  and  Letters 
of  Service  for  raising  three  Battalions 
were  issued  ;  the  Officers,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  composed  of  those  on 
the  half-pay  of  the  Brigade  ;  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  to  be  supplied  from  the  half¬ 
pay  of  the  British  Line. 

To  the  third  of  these  Battalions  this 
Officer  was  appointed  Lieut.  Col.  Com¬ 
mandant,  and  at  a  very  considerable 
private  expense  completed  the  same  in 
Oct.  1794-  In  this  month  a  Colonel  in 
Chief,  with  a  fourth  Battalion,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  British  Line,  and  who 
had  never  served  in  the  Brigade.  This 
appointment  was  accompanied  with  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  at  War,  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  was  in  no  ways  to  interfere 
with  Lieut.-Col.  Ferrier’s  emoluments 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant. 
He  had  also  the  mortification  to  be  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Commander-in-Chlef 
(Lord  Amher-A)  that  the  ten  years  he 
had  been  on  British  hall- pay  were  not 
to  he  included  in  looking  forward,  to 
Brevet  rank  in  the  Line,  and  that  he 
was  only  to  reckon  from  the  date  of  his 
last  Commission  in  1793. 
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In  11  Dir  (he  first  and  second  Batta¬ 
lions  having  failed  to  complete  their 
numbers,  they  were  ordered  to  be  draft¬ 
ed  into  the  other  two,  of  which  the 
fourth  was  made  the  first,  and  the 
third  the  second.  The  Battalion  this 
Officer  had  the  honour  to  command, 
and  alter  having  taken  the  duty  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  during  the  latter  end 
of  17.96,  Dunbar  Camp,  and  Hilsea 
Barracks,  embarked  at  Portsmouth  in 
Nov.  1795  for  Gibraltar,  where  he  com¬ 
manded  it,  and  remained  till  April  1796, 
when,  on  receipt  of  an  order  incorpo¬ 
rating  his  Battalion  with  a  junior  one, 
he  was  reduced  to  a  Regimental  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonelcy,  and  deprived  of  his 
emolument  as  Commandant  ;  the  rea¬ 
son  assigned  for  such  an  arrangement 
being,  that  the  junior  Battalion  was 
commanded  by  an  Officer  w  ho,  from  the 
Commander-in  Chief’s  depriving  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Ferrier  of  ten  years’ 
rank,  was  his  senior. 

He  consequently  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  England,  and  was  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1796,  included  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Colonels.  He  was  appointed  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  Inspecting 
Field  Officer  of  the  Recruiting  Service  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  on  the  2d  July,  1796, 
L'eutenant  Governor  of  Dumbarton  Cas¬ 
tle.  He  continued  Inspecting  Field  Of¬ 
ficer  till  his  promotion  as  Majoi-Gene- 
ral  on  the  29th  of  April,  1802;  and 
some  months  after,  in  consequence  of 
the  peace,  there  being  then  no  prospect 
of  bis  regiment  being  restored  to  him, 
he,  with  the  view  of  relieving  himself 
from  some  of  the  heavy  expenses  incur¬ 
red  in  raising  it,  obtained  permission  to 
dispose  of  his  Lieutenant  Colonelcy,  re¬ 
taining  the  rank  he  then  held,  and  his 
Lieutenant  Governorship. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Lee,  D.D. 

June  5.  At  the  Lodgings  in  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  universally  and  deservedly  lamented, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Lee,  D.D.  President  of 
that  Society,  and  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  tne  County. 

This  amiable  and  highly-respected  Divine 
was  a  native  of  Warwickshire ;  was  admitted 
a  Commoner  of  Trinity  College  In  1777  ; 
and  chosen  a  Scholar  of  the  Society  in  1778. 
In  1781,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
B.A. ;  and  in  1784,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 
On  the  24th  of  Nov.  in  that  year,  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  On  the  20th  of  Sept. 
1790,  he  was  licenced  to  the  Perpetual  Cu¬ 
racy  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  town  of  Ispwich, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  parishioners.  On 
the  3d  of  Nov.  1798,  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.D.  On  May  the  25,  1807»  he 
wa»  presented  by  his  College  to  the  Rectory 
of  Barton  oa  the  Heath,  in  his  native  coun¬ 


ty,  which  lie  resigned,  together  with  the 
curacy  of  Ipswich,  on  his  being  recalled  to 
Oxford,  by  Ids  election  to  the  Presidentship, 
oa  the  9th  of  March,  1808.  On  April  the 
7th  following,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  D.D.  and  in  the  same  mouth  was  insti¬ 
tuted  to  tlie  Rectory  of  Garsington,  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  a  living  which  is  annexed  to  thq 
Headship.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  a 
Delegate  of  Estates,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Market :  and  in  the  year  following,  a 
Delegate  of  Accounts.  In  1814,  he  was 
nominated  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  which  distinguished  station  he  con¬ 
tinued  uutil  October  1818,  having  dis¬ 
charged  its  toilsome  and  important  duties 
with  amenity,  fidelity,  and  vigilance.  Iu 
1822,  he  was  appointed  a  Delegate  of  the 
Press. 

The  President’s  health  had  been  on  the 
decline  for  some  time  previous  to  his  de¬ 
cease;  and  on  the  5th,  he  expired  without 
a  struggle,  in  the  64  th  year  of  his  age. 

LI  is  remains  were  deposited  iu  the  Anti¬ 
chapel  of  the  College,  beside  tlie  graves  of 
President  Huddesford  and  Professor  VVarton, 
on  the  12th;  the  pali  supported  by  the  Fel¬ 
lows,  and  followed  by  ail  the  resident  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society. 

The  loss  of  this  worthy  man  will  be  long 
and  deeply  lamented  by  the  Society,  over 
which  he  had  presided  during  sixteen  years, 
and  by  whom  he  was  most  sincerely  and  af¬ 
fectionately  beloved.  His  gentlemanly  man¬ 
ners  and  unassuming  character  had  justly 
endeared  him  to  the  Members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  well  as  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance.  In  the  duties  of  his 
public  station  he  maintained  an  uniform 
and  correct  deportment,  tempered  by  the 
politeness  and  urbanity  of  a  gentleman.  In 
the  private  circle  of  his  friends,  no  man 
better  understood  and  practised  the  ameni¬ 
ties  and  affections  of  social  life,  or  more 
happily  united  in  his  jierson  the 

“  Mo  rum  dulce  melos  et  agendi  semita 
simplex.” 

Mild  in  the  government  of  his  College,  and 
zealous  in  the  service  of  his  friends,  bo 
shewed  to  all  around  that  benignity,  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  goodness  were  the  innate  habits  of 
his  mind.  The  delineation  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  is  highly  gratifying;  and  those  who 
know  how  best  to  value  these  excellent  qua¬ 
lities,  will  be  the  most  forward  to  attest  its 
merits  and  deplore  its  loss. 

-  “  Non  totus,  rapfcus  licet,  optime, 

nobis  [nigni, 

Eriperis,  redit  os  placidum,  moresque  be- 
Et  venit  ante  oculos,  et  pectore  vivit  imago.” 

Ipswich,  July  14,  1824.  L  F- 

Rev.  J.  Dver  Hewitt,  M.A. 

Feb .  At  Fillongley,  of  a  neglected 

cold,  the  Rev.  John  Dyer  Hewitt,  A.  M. 
some  time  Fellow  of  Catharine  Hall,  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  To  the 

Vicarage 
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Vicarage  of  Fillongley,  (where  his  father 
not  many  years  ago  possessed  a  hand¬ 
some  mansion,  and  a  very  pretty  estate) 
he  was  presented  under  the  patronage 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland.  To  the 
Vicarage  of  Maestock,  in  the  county  of 
Warw ick, he  was  presented  by  Mr. Leigh, 
the  nephew  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  (,'handos.  Mr.  Leigh  for  many  years 
represented  the  City  of  Winchester  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  heir-at-law 
he  succeeded  to  the  valuable  estates  of 
Lord  Leigh  ;  who — lieu  meminisse  dolct  — 
in  a  very  early  stage  of  his  life,  by  ail 
unhappy  disease  of  mind,  became  insen¬ 
sible  of  all  the  innocent  and  rational 
pleasures  of  human  life,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  only,  that  which  related 
to  the  powers  of  music.  For  at  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey,  where  he  constantly  re¬ 
sided,  under  the  watchful  care  of  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  All  Souls,  whom  I  well  remember, 
he  led  the  band,  and  conducted  the 
whole  management  of  his  concert  with 
the  same  zest  of  pleasure  which  he  felt 
in  the  happier  moments  of  his  life,  as  a 
nobleman  at  Oriel  College. 

In  drawing  out  the  line  of  ourgenea- 
logy,  though  nothing  can  make  that  to 
be  straight,  which  is  perversely  crooked, 
or  give  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  moral 
virtue  to  the  character  deformed  by  vice 
and  immorality,  still  may  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  better  name  and  description  prove 
to  be  adding  an  inward  and  gratifying 
pleasure,  where  our  ancestors  have  tra¬ 
velled  through  life’s  busy  scenes  with 
credit,  repuiation,  and  honour.  Under 
this  honourable  shield  of  heraldry,  let 
me  cover  with  a  fair  escucheon  the  mor¬ 
tal  remains  of  the  deceased,  by  tracing 
his  affinity  to  the  late  Lord  Viscount 
Lifford,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
Consequently  he  stood  related  to  the 
present  Peer,  the  very  Reverend  the 
Dean  of  Armagh. 

From  an  ancestor  on  the  maternal 
side,  distinguished  by  talents  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  improved,  we  bring  down 
his  descent  from  the  Rev.  John  Dyer, 
LL.  B.  who  for  several  years  was  the 
Rector  of  Horncastle,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln;  who  was  his  grandfather.  The 
literary  world  stood  indebted  to  John 
Dyer  for  several  elegant  and  masterly 
poetical  works  $  such  as  the  ‘‘  Ruins  of 
Rome,”  which  he  had  visited  in  person. 
From  the  same  pen  proceeded  the 
“Fleece;”  which  Dr.  Warton,  whose 
judgment  was  critically  correct,  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  Georgies 
in  our  language.  Not  much  inferior  is 
his  Grongar  Hill,  a  beautiful  spot  in  the 
Ane  vale  of  Towey  ;  a  richly  and  highly 
cultivated  hill  in  the  Aberglasney  estate, 
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which  bis  father  entailed  upon  our  fa¬ 
mily.  But  unfortunately  for  the  writer 
of  this  little  encomium,  not  many  years 
ago  the  father  and  son  joined  in  cutting 
off  the  entail;  completely  defeating  the 
benevolent  design  of  my  grandfather, 
that  some  one  lineal  descendant  of  his 
body  should  in  suceesion  enjoy  this  in¬ 
heritance,  which  he  had  provided,  as  he 
vainly  thought,  for  many  future  genera¬ 
tions.  But  let  me  return  to  the  Vicar’s 
character. 

If  modest  merit,  if  talents  well  em¬ 
ployed,  and  well  applied  to  public  good, 
and  professionally  to  the  furtherance 
and  improvement  of  Christian  morals, — 
if  all  the  kindred  charities  of  father, 
son,  and  brother,  so  distinguished  the 
amiable  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Hew¬ 
itt,  as  to  have  impressed  upon  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  parishioners,  bis  friends, 
and  relations,  a  lasting  memorial  of  af¬ 
fectionate  remembrance— I  would  put 
this  question  in  the  inimitable  language 
of  our  classical  poets, 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 

Turn  cari  capitis  ? 

When  the  tear  of  sorrow  shall  cease 
to  flow,  as  in  the  course  of  time  and 
nature  it  must,  the  throb  of  sorrow 
will  gradually  subside,  and  give  place  to 
a  soothing,  melancholy,  pleasing  remem¬ 
brance,  representing  to  the  mind’s-eye,  in 
succession,  a  lively  recollection  of  friendly 
offices,  endearing  conversation,  affection¬ 
ate  attachment,  brotherly  love,  and  many 
repeated  instances  of  filial  duty — those 
acts  of  Christian  love,  which  filled  up, 
from  an  early  dawn  of  opening  reason 
and  religion,  the  days  of  the  years  of  our 
much  lamented  friend  and  relation. 
Abbott's  Roding.  Wm.  C’has.  Dyer. 


John  Man,  Ess- 

April  10.  At  Reading,  in  an  advanced, 
age,  John  Man,  esq.  brother  of  James 
Man,  esq.,  whose  death  is  recorded  Pt.  i.  1-8.9., 
and  brother  also  of  the  late  Henry  Man,  e*q. 
whose  “  Works”  were  published  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  8vo.  1802. — Mr.  Man  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Wm.  Baker,  who  for  more 
than  40  years  kept  a  respectable  academy  at 
Reading,  and  succeeded  to  that  establish¬ 
ment,  but  retired  from  it  some  years  since. 
In  1816,  he  published  “  The  History  and 
Antiquities,  Antient  and  Modern,  of  the 
Borough  of  Reading,  in  the  county  of  Berks,” 
4 to.  This  valuable  work  comprises  many 
new  and  interesting  subjects,  either  un¬ 
known  or  omitted  by  the  former  Historian  of 
Reading,  the  Rev.  Charles  Coates.  It  is 
but  justice  to  add,  that  Mr.  Man  began  to 
collect  kis  materials  long  before  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  work  appeared,  and  that  he  delayed 
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its  publication  some  time,  that  it  might  not 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  Mr.  Coates’s  work. 


Wn  .son  Lowry,  Esq. 

June  24.  In  Tichfield-strect,  of  a  lin¬ 
gering  disease,  Wilson  Lowry,  esq.  F.R.S. 
and  M.G.S.  an  engraver  so  excellent  in 
the  department  he  pursued,  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  perfection  to  which  he  has  carried 
the  art  has  excited  general  admiration. 

He  was  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  John  Brown, 
the  respectable  engraver  of  landscajie ;  and 
Mr.  Lowry  himself  first  began  as  a  landscape 
engraver,  though  few  of  his  plates  in  that 
department  of  art  hear  his  own  name,  having 
been  executed  for  other  artists,  whose  fame 
they  have  contributed  to  exalt.  He  engraved 
most  of  the  plates  on  mechanical  sujects  in 
Rees’s  Encyclopedia,  Crahhe’s  *e  Techno¬ 
logical  Dictionary,”  the  “  Philosophical 
Magazine,”  &.c.  His  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  of  drawing,  his  deep  researches  in  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  his  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  physics  and  the  general  properties 
of  matter  and  form,  combined  with  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  an  eve  that  never  erred,  and  a 
hand  that  could  not  deviate,  highly  qualified 
him  for  such  works.  Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Mr.  Lowry’s  abilities  as  an 
architectural  engraver  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fine  plates  of  Murphy’s  Batalha,  Nicholson’s 
Architecture,  the  print  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Dublin,  after  Mr.  Gandon’s 
design,  &c. 

It  was  not  merely  as  an  artist,  however, 
that  Mr.  Lowry  made  himself  distinguished. 
His  knowledge  may  be  said  to  have  em¬ 
braced  every  department  of  Science.  In 
mathematics  and  the  various  departments  of 
natural  history,  his  knowledge  was  exten¬ 
sive  ;  and  in  mineralogy  in  particular  he  had 
few  equals.  His  skill  in  this  branch  was  of 
such  celebrity,  that  but  few  precious  stones 
of  great  value  have  latterly  been  purchased 
by  our  first-rate  jewellers,  without  previously 
submitting  them  to  his  inspection. 

Mr.  Lowry’s  manners  were  unobtrusive, 
modest,  and  engaging;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  be  imparted  to  others,  from  his 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  the  happy 
facility  with  which  he  communicated  his 
instructions,  will  long  be  remembered  by 
numbers  who  experienced  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Lowry  has  left  a  family  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  attainments.  H  is  wi¬ 
dow  possesses  high  mathematical  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  a  superior  knowledge  of  many 
branches  of  natural  philosophy. 

His  son  pursues  the  steps  of  his  father,  as 
if  determined,  “  non  impar  esse  parenti.” 
We  need  only  mention  two  engravings  by  him 
of  the  Perspective  Projections  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  on  the  plane 
of  London.-^ — His  daughter  has  also  dis¬ 
played  her  portion  of  family  talent,  in  that 
species  of  engraving  with  which  the  name  is 
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so  much  identified.  A  work  on  Architec¬ 
ture,  on  a  reduced  scale,  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  volume  of  Sir  William  Chambers, 
the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Lowry  and  his 
daughter,  was  in  progress.  We  trust  this 
will  be  continued ;  because,  if  continued, 
we  know  it  will  be  a  most  useful  work. 


Mr.  Hugh  O’Neil. 

April  7.  At  his  lodgings  in  Prince ’s- 
strect,  Bristol,  aged  about  45,  Hugh  O’Neil, 
architectural  draughtsman  and  teacher  of 
drawing,  who  spent  his  early  days  chiefly  at 
Oxford,  and  was  latterly  well  known  iu 
Edinburgh  and  Bath,  as  well  as  in  Bristol. 
Nature  and  education  combined  to  form  in 
him  the  man  of  intelligence  and  good  taste, 
especially  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
fine  arts.  His  manners  and  habits  were  gen¬ 
tlemanly  ;  but  a  blight  to  his  hopes  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion,  during  his  residence 
at  Oxford  some  years  since,  destroyed  every 
relish  for  society  purely  domestic,  and  even 
prevented  acceptance  of  invitations  to  the 
tables  of  opulent  patrons.  Hence  lib  re¬ 
sources  for  relaxation  from  professional  la¬ 
bour,  in  which  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  was 
never  wanting,  became  injuriously  irregular, 
and  gradually  produced  a  wasting  of  physical 
constitution,  under  which  it  is  astonishing 
that  he  survived  so  long,  preserving  as  lie 
did,  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  his 
pristine  vividness  of  memory,  and  evincing 
in  Iris  latest  drawings  very  little  abatement 
of  that  acute  perception  of  subject,  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  delineation,  that  pervade  the  earlier 
productions  of  his  pencil.  He  had  made 
nearly  4000  drawings,  more  than  500  of 
which  were  of  antique  remains  in  tire  city 
of  Bristol  alone  ;  and  was  accustomed  care¬ 
fully  to  preserve  his  finished  originals,  dis¬ 
posing  only  of  copies  treated  according  to 
the  prices  agreed  for.  He  did  much  also 
towards  forming  a  collection  of  fossils,  mi¬ 
nerals,  and  other  curious  vestiges. 


Mr.  John  Forres. 

Lately.  Mr.  John  Forbes.  Botanical 
science  lias  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  this  intelligent  and  enterprising 
young  man.  He  was  sent  out  by  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  London,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
the  squadron  commanded  by  Captain  William 
Owen  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  a 
complete  survey  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  Such  an  expedition  afforded  too  fa¬ 
vourable  an  opportunity  to  be  omitted  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  to  send  out  an  in¬ 
telligent  collector,  and  Mr.  Forbes,  whose 
zeal  as  a  botanist  was'known  to  the  Society, 
was  fixed  on  as  a  proper  person  to  accompany 
it. 

The  squadron  sailed  in  February  1922, 
and  touched  at  Lisbon,  Tcireriffc,  Madeira, 

and 
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and  Rio  Janeiro,  at  each  of  which  places 
Mr.  Forbes  made  collections  in  almost  even- 
branch  of  natural  history ;  the  whole  of 
which  were  received  by  the  Society. 

His  extensive  collections  subsequently 
made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  Madagascar,  were  also  received  by 
the  Society  in  high  preservation,  and  by 
their  magnitude  and  variety  evinced  the  un¬ 
remitting  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  the 
objects  of  his  mission.  With  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Owen,  and  with  a  zeal  highly 
creditable  to  his  own  character,  although 
not  instructed  by  the  Society,  he  engaged 
himself  to  form  part  of  an  expedition  which 
was  proceeding  from  the  squadron  up  the 
Zambezi  River,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  It  was  intended  to  go  about  eight 
hundred  miles  up  the  river  in  canoes,  and 
the  party  was  then  to  strike  off  southwards 
to  the  Cape.  It  was  in  this  progress  up  the 
Zambezi  that  Mr.  Forbes  died,  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age.  He  received  his  botanical 
education  under  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden  at  Liverpool,  and  had,  by 
close  application,  acquired  so  much  infor¬ 
mation  in  many  other  branches  of  natural 
science,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that, 
had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  stood 
high  in  the  list  of  scientific  travellers,  and 
been  eminently  useful  to  the  Society  whose 
patronage  he  enjoyed. 


Mrs.  Grant. 

Feb.  ...  At  Paddington,  aged  80,  Fe¬ 
nnel,  relict  of  the  deceased  James  Grant, 
esq.  of  Linchurn  (clan  Duncan),  Major  in 
the  King’s  American  Regiment,  daughter 
to  the  late  Alexander  Grant,  esq.  of  Auch- 
terblair  (clan  Allen),  and  grand- daughter  to 
Grant  of  Ling-all  of  Strathspey,  N.  B.  In 
life  she  was  respected  by  her  friends,  beloved 
in  her  family,  and  in  death  is  honoured 
and  lamented  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
In  the  endurance  of  peril  and  privation 
through  a  course  of  warfare,  few  passed  a 
more  arduous  ordeal  than  Mrs.  Grant,  hav¬ 
ing  with  an  infant  family  accompanied  her 
husband  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to 
America,  where,  previous  to  the  rupture 
with  our  colonies,  he  purchased  land,  and 
settled  in  Albany  County  ;  from  whence,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Major  Grant 
(then  an  officer  on  the  half-pay  of  Kieth’s 
Highlanders,  with  which  and  the  Black 
Watch  he  had  served  many  years  in  Ger¬ 
many)  joined  the  British  standard,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  without  the  lines  ;  who 
after  his  departure  were  confined  to  their 
farm,  from  which  on  hearing  her  two  elder 
boys  were  commissioned  in  the  English  army, 
from  regard  to  their  safety,  the  mother  was 
impelled  to  escape  with  them  in  disguise.  Un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Tailor,  the  celebrated  spy, 
sometimes  walking,  at  others  on  horseback 
without  saddles,  they  pursued  their  way,  till 


near  Nackinsack  Ferry  they  were  observed 
and  hailed  by  the  scouts,  on  which  the  party 
endeavoured  to  push  forward,  when  a  senti¬ 
nel  presented  his  piece  at  Mrs.  Grant,  which 
missed  fire  three  times  ;  no  other  alternative 
offerimr,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Americans,  by  whom  Tailor  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  children 
placed  under  restraint,  from  which  they 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  free  them¬ 
selves.  The  mother  and  sons  (the  elder 
eleven  years  old),  after  a  walk  of  49  miles 
through  woods  and  by-paths,  with  much 
difficulty  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
to  New  York,  near  which  Major  Grant 
was  stationed  in  command  of  the  Kind's 
American  Regiment.  During  this  hazardous 
journey  of  170  miles  from  Albany  to  Long 
Island,  when  in  durance  at  Nackinsack, 
Mrs.  Grant  bad  in  her  possession  the  silver 
token  that  passed  between  the  British  com¬ 
manders  ;  she  was  thus  the  means  of  having  it 
safely  conveyed  to  the  hands  of  Gen.  Sir  H  enry 
Clinton.  Having  united  with  her  husband, 
and  placed  her  young  soldiers  under  a  father’s 
protection,  Mrs.  Grant  had  time  to  indulge 
the  fears  of  a  mother  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  four  infants  left  at  the  farm  in  charge  of 
servants,  and  committed  to  the  protection 
of  Congress  and  Ismael  Van  Tambrooke, 
the  proprietor  from  whom  the  Major  had 
purchased  land,  and  for  whose  tender  care 
of  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  help¬ 
less  pledges,  Major  and  Mrs.  Grant  could 
not  sufficiently  express  their  gratitude.  At 
an  early  subsequent  period,  that  great  man 
Washington  sent  the  children  to  their 
parents,  with  all  the  comfort  which  his  be¬ 
nevolent  nature,  could  provide  for  them. 

July  1782,  after  an  honourable  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  on  the  continents  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  while  campaigning  at  the 
Savannah,  Major  Grant  lost  his  life,  leaving 
a  beloved  widow  and  eight  orphans  ;  their 
sole  provision  his  gallant  achievements  ;  the 
eldest  child  was  a  youth  of  about  sixteen ; 
the  youngest,  a  posthumous  hoy  born  six 
hours  after  his  father’s  death.  On  the 
peace  of  1782,  the  two  elder  sons,  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Alexander  and  Joseph,  from  the 
reduction  of  their  regiment,  were  placed  on 
half-pay,  and  ultimately  they  proceeded  to 
the  island  of  Antigua,  where,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  a  maternal  uncle,  Lauchlan  Grant, 
esq.  they  settled  as  planters  till  1792  ;  then 
called  in,  they  joined  the  army  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Sir  Charles  Grey,  were  at  the  capture  of 
the  West  India  Islands ;  and  at  Guadeloupe, 
led  on  by  Brigadier-General  Symes,  whilst 
•attacking  the  enemy,  both  brothers  were 
killed,  most  unfortunately  for  their  family, 
as  they  had  afforded  a  liberal  support,  which 
ceased  on  their  fall. 

A  third  son,  Lieutenant  James  Lauchlan 
Grant,  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement,  head¬ 
ing  a  party  of  seamen  from  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Inconstant,  to  attack  a  French  settle¬ 
ment 
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ment  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  1802,  acting 
as  a  volunteer  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Edward  Stirling  Dickson,  Royal  Navy. 

Major  Grant,  five  sons  and  two  grand¬ 
sons,  have  served  as  officers  of  British  artil¬ 
lery  and  infantry,  in  a  continued  series  from 
1739  to  this  date,  a  period  of  85  years. 
Mrs.  Grant  had  three  brothers  and  three 
uncles,  all  of  the  clan  Grant,  officers  of 
reputation  in  their  native  Highland  corps, 
of  whom  some  fell  in  the  fields  of  Germanv, 
others  in  the  plains  of  America,  and  of  them 
severally  Colonel  David  Steward  (Garth)  has 
made  honourable  mention  in  his  well-known 
work. 


Mrs.  Gardiner. 

Dec.  8.  At  Leamington,  aged  70,  Har¬ 
riet,  relict  of  Lieut. -Gen.  William  Gardiner. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard 
Wrottesley,  Bart.  Dean  of  Worcester,  sister 
to  the  late  Duchess  of  Grafton,  and  aunt  to 
the  present  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Bart.  She 
was  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Charlotte; 
and  was  married  in  1779,  to  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Gardiner,  brother  of  Luke  Viscount 
Mountjoy,  and  had  issue  one  son  and  four 
daughters. 

Mrs.  Douglas. 

Dec.  23,  1823.  At  Lyons,  Ireland,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  aged  78,  Mrs. 
Douglas.  This  lady  was  daughter  of  Sir 
Paul  Crosbie,  premier  Baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Her  husband  was  a  son  of  General 
Douglas,  and  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury.  Being  left  a  widow  at  the  early  age 
of  24,  she  declined  many  eligible  offers,  and 
devoted  herself  exclusively  to  the  education 
of  her  children.  Of  these,  her  only  son, 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Douglas,  the  celebrated 
preacher,  is  married  to  Susan,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore  and  the  Duchess  of  Sussex. 
One  of  her  daughters  is  Lady  Cloncurry, 
and  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Miltown.  But 
the  history  of  this  excellent  person’s  family 
was  not  one  of  unmingled  prosperity.  There 
intervened  one  terrible  vicissitude,  the  fate 
of  her  brother,  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  who 
fell  a  victim,  in  1798,  to  the  abrupt  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  military  tribunal.  Her  spirits 
never  recovered  the  shock  sustained  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  premature  death  of  her 
favourite  grand-daughter,  Lady  Cecilia  Lee- 
son,  a  young  lady  of  very  unusual  acquire¬ 
ments  and  talents.  The  character  of  Mrs. 
Douglas  was  long  admired,  as  a  striking  and 
Instructive  specimen  of  the  virtues  tiiat  befit¬ 
ted  her  sex  and  station.  In  addition  to  the 
attraction  of  the  gentlest  manners,  she  was 
enlightened,  beneficent,  affectionate,  pious, 
and  tolerant. 

Mrs.  Hartley. 

Leb.  2.  At  W  oohvich,  aged  73,  the  once 
beautiful  and  admired  actress,  Mrs.  Hartley. 
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She  was  a  contemporary  with  Garrick,  and 
we  believe  the  only  one  that  remained,  ex¬ 
cepting  Mr.  Quick  and  Mrs.  Mattocks,  who 
are  still  alive.  Her  extreme  beauty,  and  the 
truth  and  nature  of  her  acting,  attracted 
universal  admiration,  and  caused  her  to  rank 
the  highest,  as  a  female,  in  her  profession, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Sid  dons. 
Mr.  Hull  had  written  his  tragedy  of  Henry 
the  Second ,  or  Fair  Rosamond,  several  years 
previous  to  its  production,  and  despaired  of 
obtaining  a  proper  representative  for  the 
character  of  Rosamond  until  the  above  lady 
appeared.  Mason  also,  the  celebrated  poet, 
wrote  his  tragedy  of  Elfrida,  that  she  might 
personify  the  principal  character.  Elfrida 
lvas  always  been  admiied  as  a  beautiful 
poem,  but  is  not  calculated  for  stage  effect ; 
it  was  nevertheless  at  that  time  supported, 
and  even  rendered  highly  attractive,  by  the 
person  and  talents  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hartley. 
She  was  a  very  favourite  subject  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  appears  as  the  beauti¬ 
ful  female  in  a  number  of  his  most  celebrated 
pictures.  Two  in  particular  are  professed 
portraits  of  her,  called  “  Mrs.  Hartley  as 
Jane  Shore,”  and  “  Mrs.  Hartley  ns  a  Bac¬ 
chante.”  A  fine  study  for  the  former  was 
recently  sold  at  the  late  celebrated  sale  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Thomond’s  pictures,  at 
Christie’s.  She  died  in  easy  circumstances, 
her  merits  during  her  public  services  having 
procured  her  a  handsome  independence. 

Miss  Sophia  Lee. 

March  13.  At  Clifton,  Miss  Sophia 
Lee.  She  was  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Lee,  a  performer  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre. 

In  conjunction  with  her  younger  sister, 
she  opened  a  school,  called  Belvidere-House, 
at  Bath,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
which  they  carried  on  with  considerable 
reputation.  Her  first  essay  as  an  author, 
was  in  1780,  when,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Colman,  “  The  Chapter  of 
Accidents’’  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Thea¬ 
tre,  a  comedy,  the  merit  of  which  is  well 
known,  and  which  had  an  advantage  that  merit 
does  not  always  attain — of  immediate  and 
decided  success.  It  was  followed  bv  “  The 
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Recess,”  the  first  romance  in  the  English 
language  which  blended  history  with  fiction, 
and  enriched  both  by  pathos  and  descriptive 
scenery  :  $ueh  was  its  estimation,  as  well 
as  popularity,  that  the  late  Mr.  Ticlell, 
to  whom  the  author  was  at  that  time  jht- 
sonally  unknown,  addressed  a  letter  to  her, 
in  the  name  of  that  junto  of  distinguished 
characters  with  whom  he  lived,  to  express 
the  high  sense  entertained  of  its  merit.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  Mrs.  Ratcliffe 
(then  Miss  Ward),  resident  at  Bath,  and 
acquainted  in  Miss  Lee’s  family,  though  too 
young  to  have  appeared  herself  as  a  writer, 
was  among  the  warmest  admirers  of  “  The 
Recess." 

The  rational  and  just  view  Miss  Lee  took 
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of  life,  had  induced  her  about  this  time  to 
establish  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  at 
Bath  :  in  order  to  assure  herself  of  that  in¬ 
dependence  which  should  place  her  above 
the  fluctuations  of  literary  fame.  .She  still, 
however,  at  intervals,  used  her  pen,  and 
published  a  Ballad,  called  “  The  Hermit's 
Tale.” — The  Tragedy  of  “  Almeyda,  Queen 
of  Grenada,”  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  dis¬ 
played  her  exquisite  talents — and  “The Life 
of  a  Lover,”  a  novel,  in  six  volumes  ;  the 
earliest  production  of  her  girlish  peu,  and 
not  thought  to  be  the  happiest,  though 
marked  by  the  vigour  and  fertility  of  min'd 
which  characterized  all  she  wrote  ;  and  last¬ 
ly,  in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Harriet, 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  of  which  the  Young- 
Lady’s  Tale,  and  the  Clergyman’s  alone 
Were  her’s.  Though  harmonizing  in  mind, 
the  two  sisters  were  very  unlike  in  style,  nor 
did  either  ever  introduce  a  single  page  into 
the  writings  of  the  other.  Miss  Lee  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Comedy  called  “  As¬ 
signation,”  acted  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
in  1S07  ;  but  from  some  unfortunate  per¬ 
sonal  applications,  wholly  unforeseen  by  the 
writer,  it  was  condemned  on  the  first  night, 
and  not  published.  No  work  of  hers  ever 
appeared  anomalously  ;  but  as  has  happened 
with  other  writers  of  the  day,  her  name  was 
prefixed  to  a  novel  she  never  saw,  and  which 
was  too  contemptible  to  allow  of  her  giving 
it  notoriety  by  entering  either  a  literary  or 
legal  protest  against  it.  Miss  Lee’s  view  of 
life  was  not  disappointed :  an  easy  compe¬ 
tence — the  unqualified  esteem  of  all  to  whom 
she  was  personally  known,  the  affection  of 
her  family,  and  the  respect  of  the  public, 
softened  her  last  hours,  and  will  long  render 
her  memory  esteemed. 


Mrs.  Thicknesse. 

Jan .  20.  This  excellent  woman,  and 
great  ornament  of  society,  was  born  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1 73T »  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Temple,  in  a  house  after¬ 
wards  inhabited  by  Chief  Justice  Willes. 
Her  father's  name  was  Ford,  and  was 
Clerk  of  the  Arraigns.  His  brother, 
Dr.  Ford,  was  Physician  to  the  Queen, 
and  another  brother,  named  Gilbert, 
was  Attorney-General  for  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  Her  education  was  of  the  first 
kind — the  most  eminent  masters  both 
in  the  languages  and  ornamental  accom¬ 
plishments,  being  employed  by  her  fa¬ 
ther  in  forming  her  mind  and  manners; 
and  so  completely  had  Nature  and  in¬ 
clination  given  her  the  power  to  profit  by 
them,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  she 
acquired  that  celebrity  and  admiration 
which  always  accompanied  her;  to  these 
she  united  the  sweetest  temper  and  over¬ 
flowing  ready  wit,  devoid  of  all  personal 
severity,  ever  tinctured  by  the  soundest 
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judgment,  and  a  mind  strongly  filled  with 
the  deepest  reverence  for  all  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Introduced 
into  the  world  of  fashion,  she  became 
what  is  called  the  ton,  and  Hone,  the 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  the  time,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  picture  of  her,  as  a  muse  play¬ 
ing  on  a  lyre  ;  and  afterwards  the  cele¬ 
brated  Gainsborough,  in  his  best  style, 
produced  a  very  exquisite  portrait,  re¬ 
presenting  her  as  tuning  her  harp,  and 
leaning  on  some  music  of  her  own  com¬ 
position;  this  beautiful  picture  still  re¬ 
mains  in  her  own  house  in  the  Royal 
Crescent  at  Bath.  Her  grace  and  move¬ 
ments  were  beyond  example,  and  her 
dancing  drew  from  the  late  accomplish¬ 
ed  Earl  of  Chesterfield  some  beautiful 
lines  upon  the  subject.  She  also  attain¬ 
ed  the  highest  celebrity  in  drawing  and 
in  painting,  and  but  a  very  few  weeks 
prior  to  her  decease,  in  her  87th  year, 
without  the  aid  of  glasses,  completed  a 
very  exquisite  painting  on  white  silk,  as  a 
bridal  present  to  a  young  lady  of  her 
acquaintance.  In  music  also  she  greatly 
excelled,  and  played  on  various  instru¬ 
ments;  and  to  these  accomplishments 
was  added  the  finest  voice,  replete  with 
powers,  cadence,  modulation,  and  ex¬ 
pression.  These  perfections,  added  to  the 
most  feeling,  kind,  and  benevolent  dis¬ 
position,  drew  upon  her  the  admiration 
of  all,  and  by  all  she  was  followed,  ca¬ 
ressed,  and  admired.  Her  Sunday  con¬ 
certs  for  sacred  music  became  the  rage, 
and  many  of  the  most  exalted  person¬ 
ages  condescended  to  assist  in  them  ; 
among  these  were,  with  others,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  Earl  of  Kellie,  Countess  of 
Tankerville,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward, 
Lord  Bateman,  Sir  C.  Bingham,  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Rockingham,  Governor 
Thicknesse  (her  future  husband),  &e. 
&c.  with  the  Professors  Saltero,  Burton, 
Froud,  Baildon,  Leoni,  Panton,  Dr. 
Arne,  Tenducci,  and  Passerini.  These,  I 
believe,  have  all  left  the  stage  of  life,  and 
Mrs.  Thicknesse  lived  to  see  all  these 
companions  of  her  gayer  hours  deposited 
in  the  silent  grave  long  before  her  own 
departure.  Lady  Betty  Thicknesse,  the 
wife  of  Governor  T.  was  her  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  anti  with  whom  she  prin¬ 
cipally  resided.  Her  Ladyship  did  not 
long  survive  the  birth  of  her  son,  the 
late  Lord  Audley,  in  Feb.  1758  ;  con¬ 
signed  his  Lordship  to  her  care  ;  and  on 
the  7th  of  Sept.  1762,  in  becoming  the 
wife  of  the  Governor,  she  became  both 
mother  and  godmother  to  his  Lordship. 
To  give  a  slight  specimen  of  the  wed¬ 
dings  of  those  days,  more  than  300  per¬ 
sons  of  consequence  attended  the  ce¬ 
remony  ;  and  Sir  Armine  Wodehouser 
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v. lio  acted  as  father  to  Mrs.  T.  went  in 
a  coach  and  six,  with  new  liveries,  &c\ 
Ac.  The  bridal  carriage  was  drawn  by 
white  horses  their  tails  and  manes 
plaited  with  white  ribbons.  She  con¬ 
tinued  his  respected  and  beloved  wife 
for  dO  years,  and  to  the*  hour  of  her 
death  never  (.eased  to  lament  his  loss, 
and  to  venerate  his  memory.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  d-ed  in  her  arms,  in  his  carriage, 
while  travelling  near  Boulogne  in  1 79*2. 
She  was  soon  after  arrested  and  rou¬ 
tined  with  many  other  English  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Ursulines,  and  treated 
with  great  rigour  ;  and  being  with  others 
sentenced  to  death,  she  by  her  amiable 
manners  and  urgent  prayers  procured  a 
few  hours  delay  before  the  intended  ex¬ 
ecution,  during  winch  period  Robe- 
spiere  himself  and  his  associates  were  led 
to  the  scaffold  ;  while  herself  and  the 
other  intended  victims  were  saved  by 
this  circumstance.  At  length,  after 
much  suffering,  she  returned  to  her  na¬ 
tive  country,  and  has  since  that  period 
passed  her  life  in  peace  and  serenity, 
living  with  a  much-attached  and  sincere 
friend  to  the  moment  of  her  dissolution  ; 
she  having  departed  this  life  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1824,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  promises  of  her  merciful  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  in  full  hope  of  a  blessed 
resurrection.  She  fully  retained  to  the 
last  her  admirable  powers;  her  eye-sight 
being  as  perfect  as  at  20  ;  her  hair  luxu¬ 
riant  and  without  a  grey  tress  in  it  ;  her 
teeth,  not  one  deficient,  retaining  their 
enamel  and  durability  ;  and  her  mind 
active,  studious,  and  playful  ;  her  argu¬ 
ments  perspicuous  and  energetic  ;  lie r 
wit  brilliant,  hut  never  severe.  Her 
mornings  were  to  the  last  devoted  to 
study  ;  and  many  writings  of  a  very  late 
perii'd  of  her  life,  and  some  on  abstruse 
subjects,  are  left  behind  her.  Iler  even¬ 
ings  found  her  generally  surrounded  by 
a  small  but  select  party  of  friends,  all 
listening  with  delight  to  her  lively  anec¬ 
dotes  of  past  times,  and  enlivened  by  the 
constant  sallies  of  wit  on  the  daily  occur¬ 
rences  passing  before  her;  or  receiving 
those  lessons  of  instruction,  which  were 
so  elegantly  and  unostentatiously  given 
to  them.  Her  ease  and  elegance  of 
manner  were  not  to  be  copied  ;  .  her 
goodness  of  heart  and  liberality  of  spirit 
may  ;  but  a  more  perfect  model  of  Chris¬ 
tian  humility  and  forbearance  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  life  and 
conduct  of  Mrs.  Thicknesse.  She  publish¬ 
ed,  in  two  volumes,  a  work  called  “  The 
School  of  Fashion,”  which  had  a  pro¬ 
digious  run,  being  a  satirical  truth  upon 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  characters 
of  that  day.  She  also  published  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Memoirs,”  in  3  or  4  volumes,  of 


the  most  eminent  Females  of  the  French 
nation  ;  and  without  a  name  many  tracts 
on  religious  and  moral  subjects.  She 
conversed  freely  in  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  German;  but  so  perfectly 
devoid  of  all  pedantry,  that  she  was 
never  known  to  protrude  that  know¬ 
ledge  in  any  circle  which  she  honoured 
and  graced  bv  her  society.  —  With  a 
liberality  peculiar,  she  once  sang  at  a 
public  concert,  at  Bath,  which  was  given 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  suffi¬ 
cient  fur  the  buildingof  an  Hospital  :  an 
immense  sum  was  raised  by  this  pro¬ 
cedure;  which  gave  rise  at  her  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  by  this  generous  assistance  of 
herself  and  others,  to  the  present  valu¬ 
able  foundation  there,  called  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Hospital  ;  thus  making  her  voice 
not  merely  subservient  to  pleasure,  but 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  and  accidents 
of  human  nature.  She  never  was  tired 
of  well-doing  ;  how  many  enmities  has 
she  subdued!  how  much  anger  has  she 
dissipated  !  Peace  indeed  was  in  all  her 
steps.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  bow¬ 
ing  herself  with  all  humility  to  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  Providence  ;  cheerfully,  it 
may  lie  said  truly,  departing  this  life, 
surely  trusting  in  the  merits  of  her  Re¬ 
deemer,  full  of  holy  hope,  and  duly  ap¬ 
preciating  all  the  comforts  of  our  holy 
religion.  She  was  interred  in  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground  at  Paddington,  on  the  28th 
of  January,  the  service  having  been  fine¬ 
ly  and  impressively  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Basil  Wood,  and  followed,  at  her 
own  especial  request,  by  her  only  son, 
Captain  Thicknesse,  R.  N.  and  three 
gentlemen,  her  long  tried  and  valued 
friends.  Mournful  and  heavy  indeed 
was  the  loss  which  they  sustained,  and 
sorrowfully  did  it  bear  upon  them.  Her 
memory,  however,  still  remains;  and 
her  example  will  long  remain  also  ;  not 
only  for  their  benefit,  but  for  that  of  all 
who  knew  her  worth  and  virtues.  N. 


Mrs.  Kf.mys  Tynte. 

Jan.  20.  At  her  house  in  Hill-street, 
Berkley- square,  aged  8fi,  Mrs.  Kemys 
Tynte,  daughter  of  Major  Ilassall  by 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tynte,  hart, 
of  Halswell,  co.  Somerset,  and  Jane, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Charles 
Kenneys,  of  Kavenmably,  co.  Glamor¬ 
gan,  and  great  grand-daughter  of  Philip, 
Lord  Wharton. 

Mrs.  Kemys  Tynte  married  Lieut. - 
col.  Johnson  of  the  Guards,  and  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Household  to  his  present 
Majesty  when  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
took  the  name  of  Kemys  Tynte. 

To  a  strong  clear  understanding,  and 
unparalleled  firmness  of  mind,  she  united 
a  placidity  of  temper  hardly  ever  equall¬ 
ed, 
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ed,  and  a  cheerfulness  of  disposition  unri¬ 
valled  ;  to  this  was  added  such  perfect  re¬ 
signation  as  blunted  the  sorrows  incidental 
to  so  protracted  a  life ;  and  enabled  her  to 
look  forward  with  never-ceasing  confidence 
to  the  world  to  come,  where  every  virtue 
shall  meet  its  just  reward. 

T.  S.  Jolliffe,  Esq. 

June  6.  At  his  Manor-house,  Amer- 
down-Park,  co.  Somerset,  aged  78,  T.  S. 
Jolliffe,  esq. 

Descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which 
traces  its  origin  to  the  personal  followers  of 
the. Norman  Conqueror,  and  collaterally  al¬ 
lied  to  some  of  the  chief  Nobles  of  the 
kingdom,  Mr.  Jolliffe  filled  an  elevated  sta¬ 
tion  in  society  with  distinguished  ability  and 
credit.  Of  late  years  he  resided  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  country;  but  he  formerly  min¬ 
gled  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  Metropo¬ 
lis,  and  sat  in  several  Parliaments,  during 
the  government  of  Lord  North,  and  the 
first  period  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  in  every  other 
situation,  he  sustained  the  character  of  a 
high-minded  and  scrupulously  honourable 
gentleman.  Of  the  disinterested  and  up¬ 
right  principle  which  universally  governed 
his  conduct,  he  early  in  life  gave  au  evident 
proof,  by  resisting  a  very  flattering  overture, 
which  embraced  high  hereditary  rank  as 
well  as  pecuniary  emolument,  rather  than 
desert  those  connexions,  whose  political 
views  he  had  conscientiously  adopted. — Mr. 
Jolliffe  had  considerable  property  in  various 
parts  of  England,  but  his  chief  estates  were 
in  Somersetshire,  for  which  county  he  was, 
several  years  since,  appointed  High  Sheriff, 
and  served  the  office  with  a  degree  of  splen¬ 
dour  which  has  seldom  been  equalled:  the 
whole  of  his  retinue  on  that  occasion  being 
selected  from  his  principal  tenantry.  As  a 
Magistrate,  he  was  acute,  active,  humane, 
upright,  intrepid,  and  intelligent ;  his  opi¬ 
nions  were  received  with  the  sincerest  de¬ 
ference,  and  his  decisions  heard  with  re¬ 
spectful  acquiescence.  On  the  institution 
of  the  Fencible  Dragoons,  at  an  important 
crisis  of  the  late  war,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  a  situation 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his 
habits  of  activity,  his  address  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  horse,  and  his  personal  ac¬ 
complishments.  Since  the  reduction  of  the 
regiment,  he  has  resided  almost  exclusively 
on  his  extensive  domain ;  where,  in  the 
calm  scenes  of  domestic  retirement,  he  be¬ 
came  the  centre  of  a  grateful  and  an  admir¬ 
ing  circle. 


J.  B.  Fitzsimmons,  Esq. 

May  7.  At  his  house,  Serpentine-avenue, 
near  Dublin,  after  three  days  illness,  John 
Burke  Fitzsimmons,  esq.  many  years  a  Ma¬ 
gistrate  of  the  County  of  Dublin.  The  re¬ 


bellion  of  17.93  called  into  action  the  zeal 
and  loyalty  of  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  who  on 
many  occasions  distinguished  himself  for  in¬ 
trepidity,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Beresford’s 
Cavalry.  He  subsequently  raised  a  corps  of 
Yeomanry  at  Sandymount  himself,  which 
he  continued  to  command  down  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  being  disembodied.  As  a  public 
character  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was  well  known  ; 
he  was  remarkable  for  Ins  zeal  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  of  both  of  which  he  wras  a  most  able 
and  efficient  supporter.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  proprietor  and  conductor  of  The  Hi¬ 
bernian  Journal ;  and  since  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Giffard,  he  has  been  the  leader  in  the 
Common  Council  of  Dublin,  and  the  most 
influential  man  in  corporate  affairs.  As  a 
political  writer,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was  clear, 
concise,  and  nervous  ;  as  a  public  speaker  he 
was  bold,  energetic,  and  eloquent,  possess¬ 
ing  invincible  personal  courage,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  He 
was  a  kind,  sincere,  and  affectionate  friend  ; 
and  his  loss  will  long  be  deplored  by  those 
who,  acquainted  with  the  excellent  qualities 
of  his  nature,  could  best  estimate  his  me¬ 
rits,  and  appreciate  his  worth. 

Elisiia  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

June  27.  At  Blurton  Parsonage,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  in  his  81st  year,  Elisha  Hutchin¬ 
son,  esq.  formerly  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
in  New  England  ;  almost  the  last  of  that 
faithful  band,  whom  fifty  years  since  the 
fury  of  rebellious  zeal  drove  from  their  native 
seats  in  America.  He  was  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Thomas  Hutchinsou,  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusets’  Bay,  who  by 
the  sacrifice  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  of 
high  local  rank  and  consideration,  preserved 
his  loyalty  unstained.  His  venerable  de¬ 
scendant  survived  every  member  of  a  family 
to  which  he  was  most  tenderly  attached  but 
one,  and  closed  his  meek  and  humble,  and 
characteristically  cheerful  career,  in  the  faith 
and  hope  which  are  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  a  genuine  Christian.  “  Fear  God,  ho¬ 
nour  the  King,  live  in  God’s  glory,”  was 
one  of  his  last  expressions  ;  a  strong,  though 
unintentional,  portrait  of  himself. 

Joseph  Kemp,  Mus.  D. 

May  22.  In  Loudon,  Dr.  Joseph  Kemp. 
He  was  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  proceeded  Mus.  B.  1808, 
and  Mus.  D.  1 809.  He  was  brother  to 
James  Kemp,  esq.  author  of  “  Northern- 
hay,”  a  Descriptive  Poem  ;  and  was  some 
years  ago  organist  at  the  cathedral  of  Bris¬ 
tol ;  but  in  1814  resided  in  London,  where 
he  gave  lectures  on  Music  at  some  of  the 
literary  institutions.  He  published  u  The  Ju¬ 
bilee,”  a  vocal  patriotic  Entertainment,  8vo. 

1  809  ;  and  “  The  Siege  of  Isca,”  or  Exeter, 
anhistorical-operaticMclo-Draina,8vo.l  810. 

The 
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—  Miss  Oachami. —  Clergy  deceased. 


Tlie  Jubilee  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
Haym&rket,  on  the  25th  of  October  180.9, 
by  permission,  to  commemorate  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  King  on  the  50th  year  of  his 
reign.  The  music  by  the  author  and  D. 
Corri.  “  The  Siege  of  Isca,  or  the  Battles 
of  the  West,”  was  acted  at  the  New  Theatre 
(late  the  King’s  Ancient  Concert  Rooms), 
Tottenham-street. 


Miss  Crachami. 

June  10.  Miss  Crachami,  the  Sicilian 
dwarf.  She  was  exhibited  as  usual,  and  re¬ 
ceived  upwards  of  200  visitors  :  towards  the 
evening  a  languor  appeared  to  come  over 
her,  and  on  her  way  from  the  exhibition- 
room  she  expired.  When  her  father  and 
mother,  who  are  performers  at  a  theatre  in 
Dublin,  heard  of  her  death,  the  father  came 
to  this  Country  to  obtain  the  body  ;  but 
the  person  who  had  prevailed  on  him  to  let 
him  take  the  child  to  England  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  health,  had  decamped  with  it. 
After  a  painful  search,  the  father  found  that 
the  body  had  been  disposed  of  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  for  dissection;  and,  putting 
his  paternal  feelings  out  of  the  question,  it 
certainly  was  a  fit  subject  for  anatomical 
study.  The  great  wonder  was  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  life  could  have  been  carried  on 
so  long  in  so  minute  and  so  diminutive  a 
form  ;  that  a  creature  like  this  should  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  attributes  of  perfect  humanity,  ft 
staggered  the  inquiring  mind  to  contem¬ 
plate  her ;  and  one  could  not  help  revolv¬ 
ing  the  strange  doubts  which  arose — Is 
there  here  in  this  pigmy  production  of  nature, 
which  we  can  merely  say  belongs  to  the 
highest  order  of  creation,  responsibility  of 
notion,  principle,  soul,  and  immortality? 
The  party  in  whose  charge  she  was  were  at¬ 
tentive  to  her ;  and  we  only  regret  that  the 
exhibition  was  not  made  less  constant  and  fa¬ 
tiguing  for  so  delicate  and  fragile  a  creature. 

- ® - 

CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

April  6.  Aged  37,  at  Oxford,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hancock ,  M.A.  of  Pembroke  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Head  Master  of  Carmarthen  Gram¬ 
mar  School.  He  took  bis  degree  of  M.A. 
Oct.  10,  1812. 

April  7.  The  Rev.  C.  Peters,  M.A. 
Rector  of  the  Second  Portion  of  Pontesbury, 
Shropshire.  He  was  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
May  16’,  1793;  and  which  body  presented 
him  to  his  living  of  Pontesbury  in  1803. 

April  1 1 .  The  Rev.  John  Fox,  Rector 
of  Siggeston,  co.  York;  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1816,  by  Sir  T.  Slingshy,  Bart. 

April  14.  At  Earl’s  Colne  Priory,  Es¬ 
sex,  in  his  9oth  year,  t fie  Rev.  Thomas 
CaYU’ardinc,  A.M.  Prebendary  of  Sneating 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  Vicar  of 
Earl's  Colne. 


[July, 

April  16.  At  Walton  in  Gordano,  in  the 
co.  of  Somerset,  after  a  long  and  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  the  Rev.  Drax  Durbin,  Rector  of 
that  parish,  and  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Durbin.  He  was  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
June  17,  1788;  and  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Walton  in  1810,  by  Sir  John 
Durbin,  his  father. 

April  16.  At  his  lodgings,  in  York,  aged 
71,  the  Rev.  John  Ellis,  M.A.  Prebendary 
of  Barnby-on-the-Moor,  in  \ork  cathe¬ 
dral,  Prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Ripon,  and  Vicar  of  Strensall  and  Osbald- 
wick.  He  was,  we  believe,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge;  B.  A.  1770;  M.A. 
1774.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Strensall  in  1802,  and  that  of  Oshaldwick 
in  1808,  by  the  Prebendary  of  Strensall. 
In  1802,  he  was  elected  Prebendary  of  Ri¬ 
pon,  and  in  1814  to  that  of  Barnhy. 

April  24.  At  Weston  Vicarage,  in  his  62d 
year,  most  deeply  and  deservedly  lamented 
by  his  family,  friends,  parishioners,  and  nu¬ 
merous  acquaintance,  the  Rev.  Thoinas  Wil¬ 
kins,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Weston.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  head  master  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  at  Bath,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Cardigan.  He 
was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Weston  in 
1 808  by  the  King,  and  to  the  Rectory  of 
Charlcomb  in  1811  by  the  Mavor  and  Cor- 
poration  of  Bath.  No  laboured  eulogy  need 
grace  his  obsequies,  as  his  memory  will  long 
be  richly  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  long  knowing  his  conscientious  inte¬ 
grity,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  earnest 
desire  of  faithfully  discharging  his  minis¬ 
terial,  relative,  and  social  duties. 

April  25.  In  Keppel-street,  London, 
aged  4  1 ,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cornelius  Cham¬ 
bers,  Rector  of  Holmpton,  and  Vicar  of 
Welwick  in  Holderness,  and  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Chief  Justice  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  He  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  proceeded  M.A.  Grand  Coin¬ 
pounder,  Mar.  31,  1813  ;  and  was  presented 
to  the  above  livings  in  1819,  by  the  King. 

April  29.  At  his  house  in  Paragon- 
buildings,  Bath,  in  the  89th  year  of  ills 
age,  the  Rev.  John  Pine  Coffin,  of  Port- 
ledge,  Devon,  and  of  Inpington,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 

May  1 .  T  he  Rev.  Francis  Thomas  Ha- 
mond,  Rector  of  Wydford,  Herts,  to  which 
he  was  presented  in  1790  by  S.  Partridge, 
esq.  He  was  of  St.  John’s  College,  Carub. 
B.A.  178.9,  M.A.  1792. 

May  31.  At  Lembcrgh,  aged  73,  the 
Prelate  Ignatius  Poniatowsky,  descendant  of 
Stanislaus  Poniatowskv,  King  of  Poland. 

June  2.  In  New  North-street,  Red 
Lion-square,  in  his  93d  year,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  Garden ,  Rector  of  Kington,  Wilts, 
and  nearly  60  years  Reader  to  Gray’s  Inn. 
He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Kington 
in  1779,  by  the  Tyloey  Long  family. 

Lately . 
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Lately.  At  Hursley,  aged  60,  the  Rev. 
John  Marsh,  Rector  of  North  liaddersley, 
and  above  30  years  Curate  of  Hursley.  He 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  North  Bad- 
dersley  by  T.  Dummer,  esq. 

At  West  Ashby,  near  Horncastle,  aged 
64,  the  Rev.  Francis  Rockliffe ,  Curate  of 
West  Ashby,  and  Rector  of  Fulletby  and 
Martin.  He  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
of  Fulletby  in  1784  by  Mr.  Rockliffe. 

At  Fnville,  of  which  parish  lie  had  been 
24  years  Rector,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wilkes, 
formerly  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  June  4,  1799. 
He.  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Enville 
in  1800,  on  his  own  nomination. 

- 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

Lately.  In  London,  greatly  respected, 
Thomas  Clark,  esq.  of  Easingwold. 

June  9.  In  South  Audley-street,  Thomas 
Chevalier,  esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  and 
F.H.S.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King, 
and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 
He  published  “  Observations  in  Defence  of 
a  Bill  lately  brought  into  Parliament,  for 
erecting  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  of 
London  into  a  College,”  8vo.  1797. — “  An 
Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Operations  of  Surgery,”  8vo.  1801.  A 
Treatise  ou  Gun-shot  Wounds,”  12mo. 
1804. 

June  10.  In  George-street,  Hanover- 
square,  Mrs.  Heaviside,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hea¬ 
viside,  the  celebrated  Surgeon. 

June  15.  Aged  nine  months,  John, 
youngest  child  of  Lord  and  Lady  Milton. 

June  16’.  In  Hackney-grove,  aged  7  5, 
Rob.  Cumming,  esq.  late  of  the  Excise- 
Office. 

June  16.  Near  Newington-Green,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  aged  64,  Sally,  relict  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Eyles,  surgeon,  Ramsbury,  Wilts. 

June  20.  In  London,  Anne,  relict  of 
late  Colonel  Wastie,  of  Hasely-house,  co. 
Oxford. 

June  22.  In  Charlotte- street,  Bedford  - 
square,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  William 
Hall,  P6q. 

June  23.  At  Park-place,  Camberwell- 
grove,  Mrs.  Cullen. 

June  25.  At  Dell  Lodge,  Blaekheath, 
in  her  64th  year,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Green,  esq. 

June  29.  In  the  New-road,  aged  65, 
Thomas  Keith,  esq.  Private  Teacher  of  Ma¬ 
thematics,  and  author  of  the  following 
works  : — The  New  Schoolmaster’s  Assist¬ 
ant,  1  2mo.  1796.  The  Complete  Practical 
Arithmetician,  12mo.  1799.  Introduc¬ 

tion  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometrv,  Hvo.  1801. 
I  realise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  12 mo. 


1804.  Ilawney’s  Complete  Measurer  cor¬ 
rected,  12mo. 

June  30.  At  his  father’s,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  aged  29,  William  Pulteney  Sun- 
dius,  esq. 

July  3.  At  his  house  at  Hornsey,  after 
a  protracted  illness,  aged  66,  George  Buck- 
ton,  esq. 

July  5.  Aged  81,  George  Hyde  Clarke, 
esq.  of  Grafton-street,  Berkeley- square,  and 
of  Hyde-hall,  Cheshire. 

July  7.  In  Cumming-street,  Pentonville, 
aged  50,  Mr.  John  Edward  Pilgrim,  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

At  Upton,  aged  37,  William  Detmar,  esq. 
sugar-refiner. 

July  9.  Clara,  wife  of  Charles  Gilchrist, 
esq.  of  Sunbury. 

At  Fulham,  aged  81 ,  Mrs.  Ann  Simpson. 

July  14.  After  an  illness  of  only  three 
days,  aged  21,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  Price,  esq.  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

July  16.  At  Queen  Elizabeth-row  Green¬ 
wich,  Anne,  wife  of  Captain  George  Hillier, 
R.N. 

Berkshire. — Aged  85,  William  Hay¬ 
ward,  esq.  of  Drayton,  near  Abingdon. 
During  his  life,  Mr.  Hayward  distributed 
many  thousands  of  pounds  amongst  his  re¬ 
latives,  notwithstanding  which  he  di  ed  pos¬ 
sessed  of  at  least  400,000/. ;  the  greatest 
part  of  which  he  has  left  to  his  relatives, 
many  of  whom  were  in  indigent  circum¬ 
stances. 

June  16.  At  Castle-Hill,  Windsor,  Miss 
Henlev. 

J 

July  6.  At  Speen,  near  Newbury,  aged 
66,  Frauces-Elizabeth,  only  surviving  sister 
of  Robert  Southby,  esq.  of  Appleton. 

July  9.  At  Mortimer  Cottage,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  relict  of  the  late  David  Murray,  esq. 
brother  of  Lord  Elibank,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Harley. 

July  1 1.  At  Reading,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Jane 
Baker,  widow  of  the  late  James  Baker,  esq. 
formerly  surgeon  of  that  town,  a  Lieut,  and 
many  years  surgeon  to  the  Berkshire  Militia, 
in  which  regiment  he  held  an  Ensigncy,  and 
was  appointed  surgeon  in  the  Grand  Camp 
at  Coxheath  in  the  American  war. 

Derbyshire. — June  8.  At  Melbourn, 
aged  68,  Edw.  Hollingworth,  gent. 

Devonshire. — July  8.  In  his  90th  year, 
Mr.  Perigal,  of  Berry,  near  Totness. 

July  11.  At  Exeter,  aged  57,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  Mr.  Thomas  F Tmdell,  late 
Proprietor  of  the  Western  Luminary. 

Essex. — July  5.  At  his  seat,  Moorhall, 
Harlow,  aged  56,  John  Perry,  esq. 

July  10.  Mary,  wife  of  Edmund  Drayton, 
esq.  of  Forest-Gate,  West  Ham. 

Gloucestershire.  —  At  Tewkesbury, 
Thomas  Tippen,  a  Chelsea  Pensioner,  in 
his  100 fh  year. 

July  4.  Aged  21,  Edward-Daubney 
Price,  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Brice,  esq. 
Frenchay. 


July 
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July  6.  At  Clifton,  aged  19,  Bettinn- 
Mary-Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Basil 
Bcrridge,  of  Algarkirk,  co.  Lincoln. 

July  8.  At  York-place,  Clifton,  Mrs.  To¬ 
bin,  relict  of  James  Tobin,  esq.  formerly  of 
Bristol. 

July  11.  At  the  Hotwells,  aged  17, 
Charles,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  M.  Monk- 
house,  of  Roath  Court,  Glamorganshire. 

July  14.  At  Cheltenham,  Octavia,  wife 
of  Marrnaduke  Constable,  esq. 

Hampshire. — June  2.  At  King’s  Clere, 
aged  19,  Jas.  Widmorc  Kilpin,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  late  Dr.  Kilpin. 

July  11.  At  Andover,  aged  76,  the  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Crouch. 

Herefordshire. — Lately.  At  Ross,  in 
her  89th  year,  Hannah,  relict  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Smyrke,  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  Rosser,  esq.  of  Mathern, 
Monmouthshire. 

March  10.  At  Brampton  Abbots,  near 
Ross,  by  apoplexy,  aged  56,  Spencer  Comp¬ 
ton,  esq. 

Hertfordshire. — July  15.  At  Hert¬ 
ford,  aged  75,  John  Grenell,  esq. 

Kent. — June  6.  Aged  69,  John  Bry¬ 
an,  esq.  of  Swanscomb. 

June  6.  At  Margate,  Robt.-Edw.  Hun¬ 
ter,  esq.  M.D.F.L.S. 

June  29.  At  Dover,  James  Gunman,  etq. 

July  6.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  30,  Robert 
Ware,  esq.  of  Balham-Hill,  Surrey,  and 
son  of  the  late  James  Ware,  esq.  the  cele¬ 
brated  oculist.  He  married  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Gurney,  esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

July  8.  Of  apoplexy,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  aged  74,  Richard  Budd,  esq. 

July  10.  At  Halstead-Place,  Anna-Maria, 
wife  of  John  Atkins,  esq.  Alderman  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Burnaby,  of  Bagrave-Hall,  Leicestershire, 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  Vicar  of  Green¬ 
wich. 

Leicestershire. — June  13.  At  Barrow- 
upon-Soar,  Mr.  Thomas  Beaumont. 

June  71.  In  Newark,  Leicester,  aged 
72,  Jeremiah  Duffkin,  gent. 

Jime  14.  Henrietta,  wife  of  Robt.  King, 
gent,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  F.  Turner,  esq.  of  Grantham. 

Lincolnshire. — July  7-  At  Lincoln,  af¬ 
ter  a  long  illness,  Henry  Swan,  esq.  Mayor 
of  that  city. 

July  3.  Aged  80,  Mrs.  Frances  Tutty, 
of  Hollym  in  Holderness. 

July  10.  Suddenly  (at  his  brother-in- 
law’s  house,  Henry  Sellwood,  gent,  of  Horn- 
castle),  Thomas  Cracroft,  esq.  of  Ilarring- 
ton-Hall. 

Norfolk. — June  22.  At  Cromer,  aged 
52,  Anth.  Ditchili,  esq.  of  Vincent-square, 
W  estminster. 

Oxfordshire. — June  9.  At  Oxford, 
aged  61,  William  Tubb,  esq. 

June  15.  At  Stonehall,  Mrs.  Fanshawc, 
widow  of  the  late  Rolrcrt  Fnnshawe,  esq. 


[July, 

After  a  long  illness,  aged  40,  John  Phil¬ 
lips,  esq.  of  Culham  ;  an  intelligent  and  ac¬ 
tive  magistrate  of  the  counties  of  Oxford 
and  Berks.  His  death  must  be  considered 
as  a  serious  loss  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
his  family  and  friends. 

July  9.  At  Stanton  St.  John,  of  con¬ 
sumption,  aged  24,  Emma-Pardo,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thoraas-Pardo 
Brett,  Vicar  of  Bicester. 

Rutlandshire.— July  22.  In  his  78th 
year,  Win.  Belgrave,  esq.  of  Preston. 

Somersetshire. — June  1.9.  In  Green 
Park  Place,  Bath,  Fiennes  Trotman,  esq.  of 
Siston  Court,  co.  Gloucester,  and  of  Buck- 
nell,  co.  Oxon. 

July  1.  Aged  82,  Mr.  Thos.  Llewellin 
Vining,  of  Bediniuster. 

July  2.  At  Bath,  aged  75,  the  relict  of 
late  T.  Butlin,  esq.  of  Turville  Park,  Bucks. 

Staffordshire. — June  11.  At  Uttoxa- 
ter,  aged  25,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Jos.  Rayner, 
Methodist  Minister,  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
Shilhto,  Preston  Field,  Holderness. 

Surrey. — June  22.  At  Barnes,  aged  22, 
J.  E.  Jeffreys,  esq.  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon. 

Sussex. — June  19-  At  Lewes,  aged  63, 
Frances,  widow  of  T.  Richardson,  esq.  of 
Warrninghurst  Park. 

July  5  At  Brighton,  aged  63,  Peter 
Templeman,  esq.  of  Wichbury-house,  Wilt¬ 
shire. 

,  Yorkshire.— Lately.  At  Hull,  aged  80. 
David  Clarkson,  esq.  page  to  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  for  nearly  half  a  century.  His  bene¬ 
volent  disposition,  and  generous  integrity  of 
nature,  made  him  universally  esteemed  in  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

June  6.  At  Scarborough,  aged  78,  Mr. 
John  Clarkson,  late  of  Hunmauby. 

June  13.  In  his  90th  year,  in  Jarratt- 
street,  Hull,  Mr.  Cornelius  Burton. 

Aged  73,  Mr,  Matthew  Johnson,  of  Kil- 
lingwold-Graves,  near  Beverley. 

At  Beverley,  in  her  60th  year,  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood,  widow  of  the  late  George  Sherwood, 
esq.  much  and  deservedly  respected  by  her 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintance. 

June  16.  At  Hull,  aged  74,  Jemima 
O’Connor,  widow  of  late  Col.  O’Connor. 

July  9.  At  Pontefract,  aged  83,  Mrs. 
Anne  Taylor,  aunt  to  Henry  'Taylor,  esq.  the 
Recorder  of  Pontefract. 

July  12.  Aged  87,  Mrs.  Anne  Williams, 
of  the  Trinity-house  Hospital,  Hull.  She 
had  only  one  brother,  who  had  50  children, 
grand-children,  &c. 

Ireland. — Lately.  Mr.  Sheckleton,  De¬ 
monstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeous,  Dublin,  whilst  engaged 
in  delivering  a  lecture,  raising  a  knife  at  the 
same  time,  he  slightly  cut  his  finger,  which 
thus  became  inoculated  with  virulent  matter 
from  the  subject  on  which  he  lectured.  In¬ 
flammation  came  on,  and  after  every  remedy 
was  tried,  he  expired  four  days  after  the 
fatal  cut. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  June  23,  to  July  20,  1824. 


Christened. 


Buried. 


Males  -  727  )  Males  -  551  \ 

Females  -  686  J  ^  Females  -  542  j 

Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 


10.93 

338 


Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  1  $d.  per  pound. 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  July  17- 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

60  7 

34  4 

27  4 

39  11 

33  4 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  July  26,  55s.  to  60s. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  July  21,  2.9s.  9d.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  July  23. 


Kent  Bags . 

12s. 

to 

71 

7s. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

7?. 

0s. 

to 

10?. 

10s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . . .. 

0s. 

to 

0  ?. 

0s. 

Kent . 

61. 

10s. 

to 

8?. 

8s. 

Yearling . 

...  4?. 

0s. 

to 

61. 

0s. 

Sussex . 

61. 

0s. 

to 

71. 

0s. 

Old  ditto . 

0s. 

to 

0 1. 

0s. 

Yearling . 

5?. 

15s. 

to 

61. 

15s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  7 ?.  Os. Or?.  Straw  3l.  6s.  0 d.  Clover  7 1-  Os.  0 d. — W hiteehapel,  Hay  61. 1  Os.  Os. 

Straw  2/.  1  8s.  Of/.  Clover  7 /.  7s.  Od. 


SMITHFIELD,  July  26.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 3s.  8 d.  to  4s.  4c?. 

Mutton . 3s.  8 d.  to  4s.  4 d. 

Veal .  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  Ad. 

Pork .  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  Od. 


Lamb . . .  4s.  8 d.  to  5s.  6c?. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  July  26  : 

Beasts .  2,17.9  Calves  310. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  26,200  Pigs  220. 


COALS:  Newcastle,  31s.  Od.  to  37$.  6d. — Sunderland,  35s.  0c/.  to  40s.  Od. 


TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  37 s.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  36s.  Od. 


SOAP,  Yellow  70s.  Mottled  78s.  Od.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  9s.  6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  25th  of  June,  and  25th  of  July,  1824),  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 
Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — 
Canals.  Trent  and  Mersey,  75?.  and  bonus;  price  2,380?. — Coventry  44?.  and  bonus; 
price  1,250?.' — Oxford,  short  shares,  32?.  and  bonus;  price  850?. — Grand  Junction,  10?. 
and  bonus;  price  345?. — Birmingham,  12/.  10s.  and  bonus;  price  370?. — Worcester  and 
Birmingham,  1?.;  price  45?. — Neath,  15?.;  price  410?. — Swansea,  11?.;  price  250?. — 
Monmouth,  10?.;  price  240?. — Ellesmere,  3?.;  price  85?. — Old  Union,  4?.;  price  100?. — 
Huddersfield,  1?.;  price  42?. — Lancaster,  1?.;  price  40?. — Stratford-upon-Avon,  1?.;  price 
35?. — Kennet  and  Avon,  1?.;  price  30?. — Regent’s,  price  60?. — Thames  and  Medway, 
price  35?. — Wilts  and  Berks,  price  10?. — Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  price  21?. — Basing¬ 
stoke,  price  10?. — Docks.  West  India,  10?.;  price  235?. — East  India,  8?.;  price  145?. — 
London,  4?.  105.;  price  117?. —  Water  Works.  East  London,  5?.;  price  170?. — West 
Middlesex,  2?.  10s.;  juice  8 6?.- — Grand  Junction,  3?.;  price  90?. —  Fire  and  Life  In¬ 
surance  Companies.  Royal  Exchange,  10?.  and  bonus;  price  316?. — Globe,  7?.;  price 
180?. — Imperial  5?.;  price  130?. — Hope,  6s.;  price  61. — Atlas,  9s.;  price  7?.  10s. — 
Guardian,  10?.  paid;  price  12?.  prem. — Kent,  2/.  10s.;  price  80?. — Rock,  2s.;  price  4?. — 
Gas  Light  Companies.  Westminster,  3?.  10s.;  price  78?. —  Phoenix,  2?.  paid;  price 
16?.  10s.  prem. — Reversionary  Interest  Society,  20?.  paid;  price  2?.  10s.  prem. — Vauxhall 
Bridge,  1?. ;  price  361. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  June  27,  to  July  26,  1824,  both  inclusive. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  June  28,  to  July  27,  1824,  both  inclusive. 
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minor  correspondence. 


A  pleasing  and  authentic  Memoir  of  the 
worthy  Schoolmaster,  mentioned  in  p.  2, 
compiled  from  materials  communicated  by 
his  son  Captain  Joseph  Budworth,  may  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  “  Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes,”  vol.  iii.  p.  332.  He  had  a  sister 
who  was  almost  as  good  a  scholar  as  him¬ 
self.  She  resided  in  Cheshire  ;  and  lived  to 
a  good  old  age.  She  was  too  learned,  and 
perhaps  too  plain,  to  be  married. 

Clionas  says,  “  the  following  satirical 
verses  on  one  of  the  celebrated  Randle 
Holmes  are  sent  you,  not  from  their  justice 
but  their  point.  They  are  taken  from  Harl. 
MSS.  1301,  f.  26',  and  are  called  in  the 
Harleian  Catalogue,  ‘  Satyrieal  Verses  on 
one  Randel,  deceased.’  As  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  in  that  MS.  are  all  dated  before  the 
year  1632,  the  verses  probably  related  to 
the  first  Randle  Holme,  who  died  in  16’55, 
and  were  most  likely  written  during  his  life¬ 
time,  by  one  who  disliked  him,  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  epitaph. 

“  On  Randle  Holme. 

If  Heav’n  be  pleas’d 
When  man  doth  leave  to  sin  ; 

If  Hell  be  pleas’d 
When  it  a  soul  doth  win ; 

If  Earth  be  pleas’d 
When  it  hath  lost  a  knave  ; 

Then  all  be  pleas’d, 

For  Randle  is  in  his  grave.” 

C.  W.  asks  why  the  Royal  Dukes  of  Sus¬ 
sex  and  of  Cambridge  have  the  one  a  Scotch 
Earldom  (Inverness),  and  an  Irish  Barony 
(Arklow)  ;  and  the  other  an  Irish  Earldom 
(Tipperary),  and  a  Scotch  Barony  (Cullo- 
den)  as  titles;  whereas  the  Duke  of  York 
has  a  Scotch  Dukedom  (Albany),  and  an 
Irish  Earldom  (Ulster)  ;  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence  a  Scotch  Dukedom  (St.  Andrew’s), 
and  an  Irish  Earldom  (Munster)  ;  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  a  Scotch  Dukedom  (Tiviot- 
dale),  and  an  Irish  Earldom  (Armagh)  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Glocester  a  Scotch  Duke¬ 
dom  (Edinburgh),  and  an  Irish  Earldom 
(Connaught). 

Tim  same  Correspondent  inquires  why  the 
Counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Radnor,  in 
Wales,  are  the  only  counties  in  the  Princi¬ 
pality  mentioned  in  Church  briefs  ? 

An  Old  Subscriber  solicits  information 
respecting  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Hooke 
of  Flanchford,  co.  Surrey,  created  a  Baronet 
July  22,  1662,  by  Charles  II.  He  believes 
he  was  descended  in  a  right  line  from 
Richard  Hooke,  who  married  a  daughter  of 

- Payne,  esq.  of  Eaton,  in  that  county, 

and  which  family  afterwards  settled  at  Bram- 
,shot,  co.  Hants,  about  the  year  16*00.  Sir 
Thomas  left  an  only  son.  Sir  Hele,  who 


succeeded  him,  and  three  daughters,  one  of 
which  (the  youngest)  Anne,  married  Wil¬ 
liam  brother  to  Sir  John  Swinnerton  Dyer, 
bart.  and  had  issue  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  father  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hooke  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Hele,  esq.  of  Easton  in  Gordon,  alias  St. 
George,  co.  Somerset,  who  purchased  the 
manor  of  Flanchford  in  1656,  which  was 
conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  in  1662,  and  from 
which  he  took  his  title.  Who  did  Thomas 
marry  ?  And,  was  his  son.  Sir  Hele,  ever 
married  ? 

J.  I.  K.  observes,  <(  in  looking  over  your 
Magazines,  I  saw,  in  the  one  for  April 
1796,  p.  291,  an  account  of  George  Mus- 
grave’s  family  of  Nettlecombe,  esq.  where  it 
is  said,  c  that  on  the  death  of  Thomas,  the 
last  of  the  male  line,  in  1766,  that  Juliana 
the  heiress  married  the  late  Sir  .lames  Lang- 
liarn,  hart.  See.  &.C.’  Now  it  ought  not  to  be 
understood,  that  she  was  an  heiress  in  her 
own  right,  as  James  Keigwin,  esq.  late  of 
Camborne,  was  then  living,  being  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Juliana,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  same  George  Musgrave,  stiled  therein 
Colonel  of  the  Somerset  Militia,  and  was 
the  heir  at  law,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  in  Thomas;  and  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  landed  property  of  his  great 
grandfather,  had  not  the  said  Thomas  Mus¬ 
grave  suffered  a  recovery,  as  it  is  supposed, 
in  1768  ;  cut  off  the  entail,  and  gave  it,  as 
I  apprehend,  to  Lady  Langham’s  second 
son  — John  Keigw  in,  w  ho  married  Margaret 
Giffard,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
above-mentioned  James  Keigwin,  the  lineal 
descendant  and  heir  of  that  family,  she  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  correctly  stated  in  your  Maga¬ 
zine  for  July  1828,  the  daughter  of  Joan, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wyndham 
of  Orchard,  the  common  ancestor  of  several 
of  that  name,  who  settled  at  Kcntsford, 
Cathangre,  Pillesdon,  Vale,  and  Trent,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  of  Felbrigge  in  Norfolk, 
and  from  whom  was  descended  that  cele¬ 
brated  statesman  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
leader  of  the  Tories  against  the  Walpole 
Administration  :  he  married  Catharine  Sey¬ 
mour,  second  daughter  of  Charles,  the 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  he  is  called  ; 
and  was  the  most  accomplished  and  finished 
statesman  of  his  day  ;  ami  from  this  branch 
is  descended  the  very  excellent  and  most 
noble  the  present  Earl  of  Egremont. 
James  Keigwin  left  a  son  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  former  being  at  this  present  time 
Rector  of  Withiel,  who  has  also  a  son  and 
two  daughters,  now  living.” 

E.  P.’s  paper  in  our  next.  It  has  been 
unavoidably  postponed. 
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ORIGINAL  communications. 

ON  THE  GAMING  HOUSES  AT  PARIS. 

By  Don  S - ,  a  Spanish  Traveller. 


Mr.  Urban,  A ug .  1. 

^TPHERE  are  nine  public  Gaming 
A  Houses  at  Paris,  licensed  by  the 
French  Government,  and  the  holders 
of  them  pay  annually  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  six  millions  of  francs  (250,000/  ) 
for  permission  to  keep  them.  The 
capital  daily  appropriated  as  a  bank 
for  the  whole,  is  about  30,000/. 

The  first  in  consideration  is  the 
‘‘Salon,”  in  the  Rue  Grange  Battel- 
liere;  then  “  Frescati,”  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu  ;  and  subsequently  No.  9, 
154,  and  others,  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  different  parts  of  Paris. 

The  games  played  are,  rouge  et 
noir,  roulette,  and  hazard. 

The  dealers  of  the  cards,  and  those 
who  officiate  at  roulette  and  hazard, 
are  not  allowed  to  play  themselves, 
but  receive  a  Napoleon  per  day  (ifo. 
8 d.)  as  their  pay. 

The  “  Salon  ”  alone  requires  an  in¬ 
troduction  from  one  of  the  members 
to  the  French  Marquis,  who  presides, 
before  a  stranger  can  enter. 

When  a  stranger  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  there  is  usually  an  invitation 
sent  him  to  dine  at  the  Salon  on 
Thursday,  on  which  day  a  magnificent 
dinner  is  given  gratis  to  all  the  members. 
Every  delicacy  is  provided,  and  the 
choicest  wines — Champagne  in  abun¬ 
dance,  which  is  drunk  only  in  tum¬ 
blers.  Too  many  have  found  to  their 
sorrow,  that  this  dinner,  nominally 
gratis,  has  cost  them  many  hundred 
pounds!  Dinner  being  over,  the  com¬ 
pany  adjourn  to  the  tables  below, 
where  the  play  goes  on  briskly.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner  a  man  is  less  on  his  guard, 
and  Champagne  is  a  stimulus  to  play 
with  freedom  and  resolution.  Of  this 
the  “  chef”  of  the  Salon  is  well  aware, 
and' some  of  the  numerous  waiters  in 
•1 


attendance  are  ready  to  lend  money  to 
those  who  may  have  lost  all  which 
they  had  about  them. 

This  arrangement,  which  at  first  ap¬ 
pears  hazardous,  is  in  reality  produc¬ 
tive  of  immense  profit,  for  if  lost 
(which  is  too  often  the  case),  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  in  fact  paid  back  to  the  concern ; 
and  if  the  borrower  should  win,  he 
usually  refunds  the  loan  before  leaving 
the  room  ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  it  re¬ 
mains  for  him  to  repay  the  waiters  as 
“  a  debt  of  honour.''  Lending  money 
to  a  losing  gamester  is  like  attempting 
to  fill  a  leaky  vessel. 

This  system  of  lending  is  productive 
of  ruin  to  many. who  play;  for  a  man 
can  retire  without  being  hurt,  after 
losing  only  the  money  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket;  but  he  may  lose  thou¬ 
sands  if  he  continue  to  borrow ;  for 
there  is  a  disposition  in  gamesters  to 
pursue  a  run  of  ill  luck,  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  are  actuated  by  a  sort  of  frenzy 
and  spirit  of  revenge  to  regain  that 
which  they  feel  as  if  unjustly  deprived 
of. — Let  a  man  win,  and  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  he  feels  renders  him  almost  inca¬ 
pable  of  leaving  the  tables  ;  or  if  he  re¬ 
tires,  it  is  only  to  come  again  ;  so  that 
he  must  lose  the  more  he  plays.  It  is 
like  buying  all  the  tickets  in  a  lottery. 

A  short  time  since,  a  foreign  Prince 
won  at  the  Salon  10,000/.;  with  such 
a  sum  many  a  man  would  have  thought 
himself  content,  but  to  win  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  nearly  as  much  ill  as  to  lose, — 

‘  Quo  plus  sunt  potae,  plus  sitiuntur  aquae.’ 

This  young  man  was  so  intoxicated 
with  success,  that  he  distressed  him¬ 
self  by  not  only  losing  that  sum,  but 
an  additional  8,000/. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  a 
supper  is  provided  “gratis’’  at  the  Sa¬ 
lon  ; 
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Ion  ;  this  hour  is  probably  chosen,  be¬ 
cause  few  come  to  supper,  except  to 
play,  as  the  opera  ami  theatres  shut 
much  earlier,  and,  except  the  “  games¬ 
ter,”  most  persons  have  retired.  The 
Salon  continues  open  until  five  or  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  the  Salon 
only  rouge  et  noir  and  hazard  are 
played. 

An  English  nobleman  well  known 
as  a  great  frequenter  both  of  the  Salon 
and  Frescati,  lost  a  short  time  since 
40,000/. 

At  Frescati  rouge  et  noir  and  rou¬ 
lette  are  played  both  day  and  night. — 
Here  neither  dinner  nor  supper  is  pro¬ 
vided,  but  a  number  of  “  women  of 
the  town’’  of  superior  appearance  are 
allowed  to  enter,  and  they  attract  num¬ 
bers  of  persons. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ball  and  supper  is  given  “  gra¬ 
tis,”  and  to  add  to  the  splendour,  se¬ 
veral  of  the  opera  girls  are  hired  to 
dance. 

It  might  be  said,  in  reference  to  the 
ruin  occasioned  by  play  after  dinner  at 
the  Salon,  and  the  general  bad  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  habit  of  playing ,  that  a 
dinner  at  the  “Salon”  operates  as 
“  poison,”  and  in  the  same  way,  the 
“beauty  met  with  at  Frescati,”  may 
be  considered  as  “fatal.’’ 

The  gaming  houses  in  the  Palais 
Royal  are  open  day  and  night,  and  free 
entrance  is  allowed  to  all  who  choose 
to  go  in.  They  offer  no  inducement 
beyond  the  hope  of  gain. 

How  inconsistent  and  absurd  on  the 
part  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  forbid  on 
Sunday  night  the  opera  being  perform¬ 
ed,  when  every  night  in  the  week  these 
hells  are  open  to  the  public  !  What 
mockery,  when  we  read  that  the  “sa¬ 
cred  cause  of  Religion  alone”  induced 
the  Duke  of  Anglouleme  to  invade 
Spain  with  a  numerous  army,  when  in 
the  Capital  of  his  uncle  such  depravity 
of  morals,  and  frequent  self-destruc¬ 
tion,  are  occasioned  by  licensed  and  en¬ 
couraged  gaming ! 

The  number  of  suicides  in  Paris  are 
calculated  at  one  per  day,  and  it  is 
considered  that  gaming  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  powerful  causes  for  such 
destruction  of  human  life. 

Before  any  one  embarks  his  fortune 
at  play,  let  him  consider  the  im possi¬ 
bility  of  winning  for  a  continuance, 
because  the  chances  arc  largely  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  tables  3  were  it  otherwise, 
how  could  250,000 /.  be  paid  to  Go¬ 


vernment?  How  is  Champagne  and 
a  splendid  dinner  for  forty  or  more 
persons  to  be  provided  weekly  at  the 
Salon  ? — And  the  balls,  suppers,  and 
the  beauties  of  Frescati,  who  offers 
these  to  the  public?  The  losers!! — 
And  who  wins?  No  one  !  ! 

The  gamester  is  always  poor ;  for 
whatever  he  wins  he  considers  as 
brass,  and  whatever  he  loses  he  values 
as  gold  ! 

It  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  “cherry 
clack,”  veered  by  “  every  wind,”  to 
maintain  the  precision  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wheel  of  a  steam-engine, 
as  for  any  one  to  believe  he  can  possi¬ 
bly  win  at  any  of  the  public  Gaming 
Tables. 

Last  year  the  principal  holder  of 
the  Gaming  Tables,  after  paying  every 
expense,  is  said  to  have  netted  20,000/. 
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Mr.  Urban,  dug.  3. 

ON  a  journey  through  Hampshire, 
I  was  informed  of  the  late  disco¬ 
very  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Bramdean, 
near  Alresford  in  that  county,  and  my 
curiosity  led  me  to  visit  the  spot  where 
this  discovery  was  made.  I  need  not 
add,  that  my  journey  thither  was  most 
amply  repaid,  and  my  antiquarian  zeal 
most  highly  gratified,  on  the  inspection 
of  these  splendid  remains  of  the  Roman 
aera. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  villa  was 
such  as  the  Romans  usually  chose  for 
their  villas  and  stations,  viz.  a  gentle 
elevation,  not  an  elevated  hill.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
villa,  not  a  station  ;  for  I  could  not 
hear  of  any  agger  of  circumvallation, 
which  generally  accompanied  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  villas  of  the  Romans  were 
never  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and  their 
apartments  were  of  small  dimensions; 
of  these,  two  only  merit  our  attention, 
which  were  decorated  with  rich  tessel¬ 
lated  floors,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation. 

The  first  that  meets  our  eye  is  of  a 
square  form,  within  which  is  an  octa¬ 
gon  divided  into  eight  compartments, 
with  a  central  one.  This  consists  of  a 
circle,  enclosed  within  which  are  two 
intersecting  squares,  containing  a  head 
of  Medusa.  The  eight  compartments 
are  each  decorated  with  the  half-length 
figures  of  the  following  deities,  viz.: — 
Venus  with  her  glass;  Mars  in  armour, 
with  his  lance;  Mercury  with  his  ca- 

duceus; 
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duceus;  Neptune  with  his  trident; 
iEsculapius  with  his  serpent;  Diana 
with  her  crescent:  the  two  other  pan- 
nels  are  defaced  ;  and  we  may  suppose 
they  were  supplied  by  Jupiter  and 
J  uno. 

The  second  pavement  is  still  more 
interesting,  and  of  better  workmanship. 
The  central  pannel  represents  three  fi- 
ures,  and  the  well  known  fable  of 
Iercules  and  Antaeus  ;  the  former  is 
in  the  attitude  of  lifting  the  latter  from 
the  ground,  and  squeezing  him  to 
death  *.  He  appears  to  be  bringing 
him  before  a  female  sitting  figure. 
Besides  the  above  medallion,  in  the 
centre,  there  are  four  busts  larger  than 
life,  three  of  which  are  perfect.  Other 
pannels  are  decorated  with  dolphins 
and  vases. 

These  two  Pavements  appear  to  me 
to  be  far  superior  to  many  of  those 
which  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  our  kingdom,  and  of 
superior  workmanship. 

I  must  notice  another  peculiarity  in 
this  last  room  ;  viz.  the  flue-bricks  by 
which  the  apartment  was  heated, 
which  still  remain  in  their  original  si¬ 
tuation  ;  and  beneath  is  an  arch,  which 
led  to  the  place  wdiere  the  heat  was 
raised. 

The  outward  buildings  annexed  to 
this  villa  are  extensive,  the  walls  badly 
built  with  flint,  large  Homan  tiles,  &c. 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  parts  al¬ 
ready  discovered  there  is  a  very  perfect 
little  sudatory,  with  its  flues,  in  their 
original  situation  ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  foundations  of  buildings  are 
still  more  extensive. 

No  inscriptions  have  as  yet  been 
found,  and  the  coins  are  all  of  the 
LowTer  Empire. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  proprietor, 
William  Greenwood,  esq.  of  Brook- 


*  Tliis  fable  is  thus  explained  by  Lem- 
priere  in  his  Classical  Dictionary  : — “An¬ 
taeus  was  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling, 
that  he  boasted  he  would  erect  a  temple  to 
his  father  with  the  skulls  of  his  conquered 
antagonists.  Hercules  attacked  him,  and 
as  he  recovered  new  strength  from  his  mo¬ 
ther  as  often  as  he  touched  the  ground 
(lerraj,  the  hero  lifted  him  up  in  the  air, 
and  squeezed  him  to  death  in  his  arms.” — 
In  this  attitude  Hercules  is  seen  lifting  up 
Antaeus  from  the  ground,  before  he  touched 
it  to  recover  his  strength  in  presence  of  his 
mother. 
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wrood,  for  the  care  he  has  shown 
for  the  preservation  of  these  valuable 
relicks,  by  covering  them  with  a 
substantial  building  :  otherwise  the 
finest  of  the  pavements  which  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  wet  season  of  last  year, 
would  have  probably  been  entirely  de¬ 
molished. 

I  am  glad  to  add  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  Pavement  to  the  one  you 
have  already  mentioned  in  your  Maga¬ 
zine  at  Thruxton  near  Andover. 

Viator. 

- <§> - 

Mr.  Urban,  Exeter ,  Aug.  4. 

CIRCUMSTANCE  took  place 
on  a  part  of  the  maritime  coast  of 
this  county,  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs¬ 
day,  the.  13th  or  14th  July  (for  my  in¬ 
formant,  though  an  intelligent  seaman, 
could  not  recollect  the  exact  day), 
which  you  will,  no  doubt,  think  de¬ 
serving  the  attention  of  your  philoso¬ 
phical  readers,  and  I  therefore  commu¬ 
nicate  to  you  the  details  I  received  of 
this  phenomenon  from  the  respectable 
erson  above  mentioned,  who  seems  to 
ave  observed  it  with  peculiar  accu¬ 
racy. 

The  weather  had  been  fine  for  some 
days  preceding  this  event,  the  winds 
being  light  and  variable,  but  princi¬ 
pally  blowing  from  the  South-east  and 
South-west  quarters,  as  is  usual  on  the 
western  coast  in  all  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  atmosphere  seemed  to  be 
charged  with  electric  matter,  but  no 
evolution  of  it  had  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  whence  my  report  is 
made  ;  though  from  the  South-west 
and  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  conti¬ 
nued  peal  of  thunder  was  heard,  which 
lasted  for  many  hours.  From  nine 
to  eleven  o’clock  a.  m.,  being  a  few 
hours  before  low  water  of  neap-tide,  a 
reflux  of  the  tide  took  place  with  such 
great  rapidity,  that  large  boats  of  nine 
and  ten  tons  burden,  which  were,  to 
use  the  seaman’s  phrase,  “  high  and 
dry”  upon  the  beach  of  the  river  Dart, 
at  about  four  miles  from  its  embouchure , 
and  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  paces  from 
the  verge  of  the  river,  were  set  afloat 
in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds.  This  re¬ 
flux  of  the  tide  came  up  the  river  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  wave,  called  by 
the  fishermen  a  boar  (or  bore),  which 
moved  with  so  much  velocity  that 
some  small  boats  exposed  to  its  action 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 

upset. 
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upset.  A  succession  of  this  flux  took 
place  after  the  space  of  some  minutes, 
and  it  continued  to  recur,  though  in 
a  slight  degree,  at  intervals  of  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till 
low  water,  and  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  flood-tide. 

The  occurrence  above  related  will 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your 
older  Correspondents  (who  may  recol¬ 
lect  the  disastrous  convulsions  of  the 
eartli  and  sea,  which  devastated  Lisbon 
in  1755,  and  more  lately  the  earth¬ 
quakes  by  which  Sienna  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  Itaty,  Messina  in  Sicily, 
and  all  the  contiguous  coasts  of  Cala¬ 
bria  were  visited,)  the  apprehension  of 
similar  disasters  in  some  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  for  I  believe  there  are  no  in¬ 
stances  upon  record  of  the  electrical 
influences  having  been  extended  to 
greater  distances  than  the  confines  of 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  An  octo¬ 
genarian  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
and  who  has  served  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  parish  whence  this  re¬ 
port  comes  upwards  of  53  years,  per¬ 
fectly  remembers  that  appearances  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  above  describ¬ 
ed  took  place,  to  the  great  dismay  and 
terror  of  the  village,  immediately  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  destruction  of  Lisbon.  An 
interest  was  excited  in  the  event  which 
fastens  on  the  memory  whatever  seemed 
to  have  any  connection  with  it ;  though 
in  that  day  it  was  little  suspected  that 
any  physical  cause  acting  upon  a  place 
so  remote  as  Lisbon,  was  likely  to 
evince  its  influence,  and  that  in  a 
manner  so  simultaneous  as  to  put  all 
doubt  out  of  the  question,  upon  places 
so  far  removed  out  of  its  hemisphere. 

A  circumstance  of  a  similar  kind  is 
related,  I  think,  by  Swinburne,  either 
in  the  History  of  his  Travels  in  Naples, 
&c.  or  in  some  subsequent  production: 
he  states,  that  the  late  Mr.  Brydone 
(author  of  that  beautiful  work,  entitled 
(t  a  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta”) 
was  on  a  visit  to  him  at  his  house  in 
Northumberland  or  Durham,  and  re¬ 
marked  to  him  on  a  certain  day  “  that 
such  were  the  extraordinary  variations 
of  his  barometer,  as  to  convince  him 
that  some  considerable  derangemeut  of 
the  order  of  nature  was  taking  place  at 
the  time  in  some  part  of  Europe.” 
It  afterwards  proved  to  he  the  day 
when  that  dreadful  earthquake  took 
place  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  of  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  given  so 
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accurate  and  interesting  an  account, 
and  to  which  the  destruction  of  a  great 
j>art  of  the  fine  city  of  Messina  and  of 
Taormina,  together  with  that  of  Reg¬ 
gio,  Scilla,  and  other  small  towns  in 
Ultra-Calabria,  was  owing. 

The  incident  of  the  “  huge  wave,” 
an  expression,  I  believe,  borrowed 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  hour  (bore),  which  my 
Devonshire  fisherman  has  described 
to  me,  is  remarked  in  Sir  William’s 
account  of  this  disaster,  as  taking  place 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria.  Not  many 
years  after  its  occurrence,  travelling 
into  these  countries,  I  passed  some  time 
at  Reggio  and  Scilla,  which  then  bore 
the  marks  of  the  ruin  they  had  been 
involved  in.  At  the  latter  place  I  met 
with  a  respectable  and  sensible  apo¬ 
thecary,  who  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  its  inhabitants  that 
had  escaped  the  destruction  which 
this  “  wave”  brought  upon  the  great 
majority.  He  stated  to  me,  as  in¬ 
deed  Sir  William  Hamilton  relates, 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imminent 
danger  attending  the  fall  of  houses 
in  the  town,  by  which  several  persons 
had  been  killed,  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  ran  to  the  large 
beach  extending  along  the  shore  from 
the  point  of  Scilla,  towards  Reggio, 
where  they  erected  tents,  and  remain¬ 
ed  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  perfect 
security.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
this  gentleman  to  be  too  infirm  to  ac¬ 
company  his  son  and  his  family  to 
this  place  of  shelter,  and  he  remained 
in  Ins  garden,  which  was  a  little  out 
of,  and  above  the  town.  At  what  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  day  or  night  I  do  not  now 
recollect  (and  not  having  Sir  William’s 
book  with  me  cannot  ascertain  with 
precision,  norindeed  isitofimportance,) 
the  exact  hour;  but  on  the  instant  a 
tremendous  wave  was  seen  approach¬ 
ing  t l»e  beach,  which,  exaggerated 
perhaps  by  the  terror  of  the  beholders, 
seemed  to  be  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  before  they  had  power 
to  take  measures  for  escaping,  swallowed 
up,  “  at  one  fell  swoop,”  as  Shakspeare 
expresses  it,  the  whole  of  this  devoted 
party,  consisting  in  all  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  persons.  M.  D. 


Mr.  Urban,  West-Square,  Aug  A). 
N  my  last  month’s  communication, 
I  mentioned  my  intention  of  no¬ 
ticing 
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ticiug  a  passage  in  Livy,  in  which  a 
carious  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  copyists’  or  editors’  mistaking 
the  letters  of  one  word  in  ancient 
MSS. — The  passage  in  question  is  in 
Lib.  21,  1,  where — after  having  enu¬ 
merated  several  reputed  prodigies  — 
he  adds  (as  we  now  find  the  text) 
“  Inde  minoribus  etiain  dictu  prodigiis 
fdes  hahita  ;  copras  lanatas  cjuibusclam 
facias,  cl  gallinam  in  mar  cm,  gallum 
in  feminum ,  sese  vertisse 

To  the  phrase  “  Minor  dictu," 
(though  uncommon)  I  dare  not  object 
on  the  score  of  Latinity ;  as  I  find,  in 
the  same  author,  “  Leve  dictu  momen¬ 
tum"  7,  15) — besides  “  Mirum  dictu," 
“  Miral'ile  dictu  “  Ilorrendum  dictu," 
sufficiently  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
the  Classics. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  Latinity  of 
“  Minor  dictu,"  it  must  then  appear  a 
very  idle  remark  of  the  historian,  that 
even  less  wonderful  (or,  if  the  reader 
choose,  less  momentous )  things  were 
credited  ;  whereas  our  wonder  would 
be,  that  even  more  wonderful  things 
should  gain  credence,  as  the  goats’  hair 
turned  to  wool,  and  the  cock  and  hen 
changing  their  sex.  And  such  we 
shall  find  to  be  the  writer’s  meaning, 
if,  instead  of  “  Minoribus ,”  we  read 
“  Mirioribus ” —  more  wonderful  than 
those  previously  enumerated;  which, 
in  fact,  is  the  case. 

But,  should  it  be  objected  that  the 
comparative,  Mirior,  is  an  unusual 
expression,  it  ought  not,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  to  be  condemned,  as  not  Latin  ; 
since  we  see,  that  1'acciolati,  in  his 
elaborate  and  copious  Z exicon,  has 
quoted  examples  of  it  from  ancient 
writers — as  well  as  Mirabilior  from  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  Admirabilior  from  Cicero  and 
Livy. 

I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sulting  any  ancient  Manuscript :  but, 
as  neither  Drakenborch  in  his  valuable 
edition  of  Livy,  nor  Ernesli  in  his  vo¬ 
luminous  Commentary,  has  any  note 
on  the  passage,  I  conclude  that  all  the 
different  Editors  and  Commentators 
have  hitherto  found  in  the  ancient 
copies,  or  thought  that  they  found, 
the  questionable  wrord,  Minoribus ,  so 
little  differing,  in  the  strokes  of  the 
letters,  from  the  genuine  Mirioribus , 
that  the  one  might  very  easily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  other. — If  any  of  your 
readers,  who  has  access  to  ancient  Ma¬ 


nuscripts,  should  find  in  them  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  my  conjecture,  he  will 
render  Livy  aservice,  by  communicating 
it  to  his  admirers,  in  the  pages  of  your 
valuable  Miscellany. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Carey. 

Mr.  Urban,  Portchester,  Aug.  5. 

ANDERING  up  Portsdown, 
towards  Nelson’s  Monument,  I 
fancied  I  could  have  gathered  from  its 
mossy  surface  such  a  variety  of  wild 
flowers,  for  beauty  of  colour,  size,  and 
shape,  which,  if  formed  into  a  star, 
would  have  become  an  elegant  orna¬ 
ment  placed  in  the  breast  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
when  Chairman  at  the  late  Anniver¬ 
sary  Dinner.  What  appearance  this 
monument  may  have  as  an  object, 
whilst  ships  are  rounding  the  East  end 
of  the  Wight  for  Spithead,  I  cannot 
say.  To  me,  in  sailing  down  the  har¬ 
bour,  I  could  not  avoid  considering  it 
inferior  to  the  memorial  raised  to  our 
Naval  Hero  and  his  brave  associates 
on  the  Cal  ton  Hill,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  indeed  I  could  not  avoid  calling  it 
“  an  Egyptian  walking-stick  for 
whilst  the  one  raised  by  our  Northern 
countrymen  is  placed  at  one  end,  and 
a  handsome  Gothic  Episcopal  Chapel 
at  the  other  end,  of  the  most  beautiful 
street  in  Europe;  this  is  on  a  spot  so 
conspicuous,  as  Portsdown  affords,  with 
a  scenery  scarcely  equalled  ;  on  one 
side  is  the  ocean.  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  Royal  Navy  (of  us,  and  happily  for 
us,  Islanders) ;  and  on  the  other  a  land¬ 
scape,  for  richness  (if  not  for  great 
extent)  not  surpassed. 

A  pyramid  of  Egyptian  magnitude 
would  not  have  been  too  much.  The 
Antiquary  would  feel  additional  plea¬ 
sure  from  this  view,  whilst  he  contem¬ 
plated,  in  the  distant  horizon  North, 
Old  Winchester  Down,  a  Roman  sta¬ 
tion  ;  and  immediately  under  him  the 
seat  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Norton, 
who,  perhaps  conscious  of  its  origin, 
bequeathed  it,  by  will,  to  Parliament, 
which  will  they  set  aside.  If  every 
proprietor  of  the  present  day  were  to 
resign  their  monastic  estates  to  the 
public,  no  poors’  rates  would  probably 
be  requisite.  It  may  be  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  your  readers  ivho  it  was 
that  disposed  of  this  property;  the 
soil  of  the  blacksmith,  ardent  as  he 
was  in  his  unfeeling  master’s  cause, 

suffered 
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suffered  decapitation  on  Tower-hill, 
whilst  the  unjustly  appropriated  pro¬ 
perty  became  a  public  loss.  An  ad¬ 
mirable  fetter,  signed  Patronus,  in 
your  last  month's  Magazine,  well  illus¬ 
trates  this. 

On  the  South  side,  the  Antiquary, 
after  running  his  eye  round  the  horizon, 
formed  by  the  sea,  and  the  beautiful 
landscape  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  W  ight, 
hastily  viewing  the  “  Wooden  Walls 
of  Old  England’’  (now  become  sta¬ 
tionary),  rests  at  last  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  where  stands  perhaps  the  most 
antient  castle  in  England,  with  its  Ro¬ 
man  circular  tower,  and  its  large  square 
and  elevated  Saxon  keep,  occupied  as 
a  prison  during  the  war;  and  he  may 
consider  the  spot  also  as  having  formed 
the  landing  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  the  more  so, 
when  we  reflect  upon  his  life  and  ac¬ 
tions.  Here  Vespasian  is  said  to  have 
first  rested  his  foot  in  Britain. 

Another  source  of  reflexion  is  the 
antient  Church  in  the  South-east  angle 
of  the  interior  of  the  Castle,  consisting 
of  a  nare,  chancel,  and  North  tran¬ 
sept,  with  a  beautiful  Saxon  West 
door  and  window,  and  circular  font. 
On  the  South  side  the  altar  is  a  bust 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  knt.  Groom 
Porter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  an¬ 
cestor  to  the  late  amiable  Marquis. 
Th  is  Church,  pure  Saxon,  founded  in 
1133,  temp.  Hen.  I.  was  for  Canons  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  removed 
in  Henry  the  Third’s  time  to  South- 
wick,  the  spot  alluded  to  as  held  and 
willed  by  Norton.  Having  thus  feasted 
his  sight  and  his  recollection,  he  will 
consider  his  time  as  not  having  been 
mis-spent,  but  enjoyed. 

Another  object,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
is  the  southern  base  of  this  down, 
spread  over  with  fields  of  beautiful 
wheat,  where  the  harvest  is  a  week 
earlier  than  on  the  North  side  ;  its  top 
affords  feed  for  the  sheep,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  kingdom,  I  apprehend,  can 
a  greater  diversity  be  seen  within  the 
short  distance  of  two  miles,  than  that 
which  exists  between  the  North  and 
South  sides ;  the  former  has  a  woody 
and  inclosed  country,  rich  in  rural 
scenery,  with  Bere  forest  to  the  east¬ 
ward ;  the  latter  quite  open,  without 
trees,  and  only  the  neat  hedge  rows 
separating  the  fields,  w^hich  appear 
spread,  if  1  may  so  term  it,  like  pocket 
handkerchiefs  of  various  colours,  on 


the  surface  below.  Depend  upon  it, 
my  countrymen  need  not  leave  home 
to  enjoy  beautiful  scenery  —  my  pen 
could  run  over  many  places  in  it  not 
to  be  surpassed  ;  and  it  serves  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  patriotic  expression  of 
Charles  the  Second,  that  in  no  country 
could  a  person  be  out  more  days  in  a 
year,  or  more  hours  in  a  day,  with 
pleasure  and  comfort,  than  in  England. 
Yours,  &c.  T.  W. 


Mr.  Urban,  Isle  of  Ely,  Aug.  14. 

ETHOUGII  I  have  no  wish  to 
rake  into  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
or  “  call  their  frailties  from  their  dread 
abode,”  yet  I  cannot  suffer  the  notices 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  in 
your  last  Supplement,  p.  f)38,  to  pas9 
without  some  animadversion. 

In  order  to  erect  a  trophy  to  his  de¬ 
parted  hero,  your  Correspondent  has 
slurred  over  the  equally  meritorious 
service  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Law,  the 
then  Rector  of  Streatham,  and  now  of 
Downham  in  the  Isle,  and  a  Magis¬ 
trate,  who  was  actually  the  sole  cause 
of  the  late  Baronet’s  being  present  at 
Ely  at  that  time.  He  publicly  and 
strenuously,  at  a  meeting  of  his  brother 
Magistrates,  and  surrounded  by  an  in¬ 
furiated  mob,  refused  to  give  liis  signa¬ 
ture  to  a  paper  acceding  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  those  deluded  men  (and  I 
believe  stood  alone  in  this  refusal);  he 
set  off  immediately  to  London;  and, 
on  his  way,  prevailed  on  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Royslon  Troop  of  Yeo¬ 
manry  to  march  his  men  to  Ely :  he 
drove  directly  to  Lord  Sidmouth’s, 
mentioned  and  introduced  Sir  Henry 
Dudley  to  that  nobleman,  returned 
with  Sir  Henry  to  Ely,  was  side  by 
side  with  him  at  the  rout  at  Littleport, 
where  a  rioter  was  killed  within  a  few 
paces  of  him,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
his  duties  as  a  Magistrate  during  the 
examination  and  committal  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  delinquents. 

This,  Mr.  Urban,  is  a  plain  but 
cursory  statement  of  facts  ;  and  though 
I  do  not  w  ish  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  late  Baronet’s  services,  it  is  hard 
that  he  should  bear  off  all  the  merit  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Littleport  Riots, 
and  Mr.  Law,  the  primary  and  moving 
cause  of  their  suppression,  be  hardly 
mentioned. 

An  Inhabitant  of  the  Isle, 

and  an  Eye-witness. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban",  IFestminter,  July  22. 
OUR  well-known  care  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  fragments  of  Topo¬ 
graphy,  assures  me  that  you  will  admit 
the  present  communication.  Though 
I  cannot  say  with  Horace,  “  Non 
longa  est  fabula,”  yet  the  matter, 
though  long,  is  almost  entirely  unpub¬ 
lished,  being  chiefly  the  result  of  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  The  epitaphs,  which 
extend  to  so  considerable  a  length,  hav¬ 
ing  never  before  been  printed,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  publication  in  your  pages, 
particularly  that  on  the  monument 
erected  by  Mr.  Justice  Park  to  his 
uncle.  Lancashire  is  a  county  for 
whose  history  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  and  the  most  trifling  contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  thankfully  received.  It 
may  also  interest  some  readers,  that 
our  scene  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool ;  the  most  flourishing  town 
in  the  British  empire  next  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis. 

Farnworth  is  a  township  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Prescot,  and  barony  of  Widnes, 
Lancashire,  about  12  miles  East  of  Li¬ 
verpool.  It  contains  a  spacious  Chapel, 
consisting  of  a  nave.  North  and  South 
ailes,  and  South  transept,  and  square 
tower.  A  North-west  view  of  the 
edifice  has  been  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Gregson  in  the  Additions  to  his 
“  Fragments  of  Lancashire,”  and  a 
South-east  view  is  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  ( sec  Plate  I).  The 
South  transept  (seen  on  the  left  in  the 
plate)  is  a  Chapel  for  Cuerdley,  a 
township  one  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
On  the  wall  inside,  is  the  following 
inscription,  surmounted  by  a  mitre, 
painted  on  the  whitewash: 

“  This  Chappel  was  founded  by  William 
Smith,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  the  only 
use  of  the  township  of  Cuerdley.” 

William  Smith,  or  Smythe,  Bishop 
first  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and 
afterwards  of  Lincoln,  and  the  muni¬ 
ficent  founder  of  Brazen-nose  College, 
Oxford,  was  born  at  Peel-house,  in 
this  chapelry  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter) ;  and  his  family  was  seated 
at  Cuerdley.  At  the  time  he  built  this 
Cuerdley  Chapel  (in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century),  he  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  foot-road  across  the  fields  from 
that  township  to  Farnworth,  to  be 
used  as  the  Church-path ;  and  found¬ 
ed  a  Grammar-school  at  Farnworth, 
of  which  some  particulars  may  be 
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found  in  Gregson’s  Fragments  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  pp.  *178,  184. 

Yours,  &c.  Nepos. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban”  ^  "  July  2g. 

rg^HE  interesting  papers  relative  to 
I  slavery  in  our  West  India  Colo¬ 
nies,  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
your  Magazine,  warrant  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  your  Antiquarian  readers  are 
willing,  amidst  the  pleasures  of  taste, 
to  consider  the  question  of  humanity, 
and  that  they  will  require  no  apology 
for  a  few  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  assertions  of  Mr.  Fisher  (Parti, 
p.  291),  in  reply  to  S.  D.  that  religion, 
policy,  and  the  voice  pf  the  British  Na¬ 
tion,  are  against  the  continuance  of 
Slavery,  are  so  well  founded  in  reason 
and  in  fact,  that  they  only  want  illus¬ 
tration  to  convince  the  most  prejudiced 
mind.  The  very  defence  attempted  to 
be  set  up  shews  its  own  weakness,  and 
from  it  we  gather  new  arguments  for 
emancipation.  The  more  that  this 
monstrous  system  of  cruelty  and  blood¬ 
shed  is  brought  into  the  light  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  more  does  its  deformity 
and  iniquity  appear. 

Slavery,  as  a  system,  may  be  exposed 
to  the  hatred  and  reprobation  of  the 
community  without  its  being  assumed 
that  the  whole  body  of  Planters  are  de¬ 
void  of  all  generous  sentiments.  Many 
of  them  are  benevolent  and  humane, 
and  even  if  all  were  so  disposed,  the 
condition  of  slaves  might  be  as  deplor¬ 
able  as  ever.  As  it  is,  numbers  of 
them  are  absent,  some  leave  the  entire 
management  in  the  hands  of  unfeeling 
overseers,  and  a  regard  to  self-interest 
and  unanimity  with  neighbouring  pro¬ 
prietors,  leads  others  who  are  both  re¬ 
sident  and  vigilant  to  use  their  slaves 
according  to  the  general  custom.  Op¬ 
pression  and  severity  seem  unavoidable 
in  a  system  of  compulsory  labour,  and 
that  of  the  hardest  kind.  Besides,  like 
as  with  every  other  vice,  familiarity 
with  scenes  of  cruelty  blunts  the  per¬ 
ception  of  its  existence.  Persons  wit¬ 
ness,  tolerate,  and  then  adopt  practices 
against  which  their  feelings  once  re¬ 
volted.  Otherwise  we  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  English  female 
proprietors  have  superintended  at  the 
exposure  and  punishment  of  their  ne¬ 
groes.  This  appears  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Cooper,  a  Clergyman 
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sent  to  Jamaica  in  1 8 1 7»  by  S.  Hib- 
bert,  esq.  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
Slavery  on  his  estate  of  Georgia  in 
Hanover  Parish,  with  a  view  to  its 
mitigation.  The  account  this  gentle¬ 
man  transmitted  corresponds  with  Dr. 
Pinkard’s  notes,  and  with  the  admis¬ 
sions  of  Dr.  Williamson,  and  others 
unfriendly  to  emancipation.  Without 
alluding  to  the  instances  of  glaring 
cruelty  he  has  related,  the  following 
are  some  general  particulars. 

The  slaves  labour  from  five  o’clock 
on  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  mid¬ 
night,  and  frequently  on  alternate 
nights.  Sunday  is  the  market  day, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  day  per 
fortnight,  the  only  time  allowed  them 
to  cultivate  their  provision  grounds. 
Hence,  if  they  themselves  were  dis¬ 
posed,  and  if  their  masters  allowed, 
they  could  not  be  generally  assembled 
for  religious  instruction.  The  least 
delay  in  time,  or  relaxed  endeavour  at 
work,  is  instantly  punished  with  the 
whip,  and  this  is  commonly  used  in 
such  a  severe  manner,  that  the  pros¬ 
trate  negro,  whether  male  or  female, 
seldom  rises  without  a  back  furrowed 
with  wounds,  and  streaming  with 
blood  !  Though  forbidden  to  exceed 
3,9  lashes,  oftentimes  an  enraged  over¬ 
seer  has,  after  a  few  minutes  interval, 
inflicted  a  double  punishment,  and  the 
negro  has  sought  redress  in  vain.  Slaves 
are  usually  branded  with  the  name  of 
their  owners,  and  all  loiterers  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  runaways,  even  if  they 
have  no  mark,  and  unless  they  can 
produce  the  certificate  of  freedom  are 
imprisoned  and  sold.  Slaves,  how¬ 
ever  nearly  related,  are  separated  at 
the  convenience  of  their  masters,  and 
disposed  of  to  distant  plantations ; 
hence  arises  an  almost  total  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  marriage,  and  an  indulgence  in 
indiscriminate  connections,  in  which 
they  are  only  exceeded  by  the  disso¬ 
lute  habits  of  the  colonists  themselves. 
Government,  it  is  true,  has  recently 
recommended  the  disuse  of  flogging 
females,  Sunday  markets,  forbidden 
the  separation  of  married  blacks,  and 
the  sale  of  free  ones  ;  but  this  very  in¬ 
terference  confirms  the  above  account, 
and  shows  that  such,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  their  general  condi¬ 
tion.  Yet  your  Correspondent  .Tu- 
venis  (p.  51?)  urges,  as  one  reason 
against  Negro  Emancipation,  that 
Slaves  are  better  provided  for,  and 
therefore  happier  in  their  present  state 
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than  if  free  labourers,  since  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  planters  to  treat  them 
well.  A  presumption  plausible  enough, 
if  the  actual  stale  of  the  case  did  not 
show  the  contrary.  If  the  slaves  are 
so  happy,  how  is  it  that  they  are  not 
more  quietly  disposed?  If  they  are 
taken  such  care  of,  how  is  it  there  is 
such  a  decrease  of  numbers  in  the 
course  of  three  years  from  1817  to 
1 820, — a  waste,  according  to  the  official 
document,  in  the  proportion  of  18,251, 
upon  a  black  population  of  730,212. 

“O  rem  ridiculam,  Cato,  et  jocosam  !” 

Slaves  are  happy,  if  happiness  con¬ 
sists  in  working  to  the  tune  of  the  cart- 
whip,  and  taken  care  of,  if  kindness 
consists  in  extermination.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  a  fewr  black  domestics  may  be 
comparatively  easier  than  that  of  an 
Irish  peasant,  but  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  are  degraded  below  the  brutes ! 

Again,  Juvenis  asserts  that  the  na¬ 
tural  disposition  of  the  negroes  is  too 
ferocious  to  allow  of  their  manumis¬ 
sion  without  certain  danger  to  the 
whites.  But  supposing  this  to  be 
true,  as  in  degree  it  unhappily  is,  how 
are  we  to  make  this  and  the  foregoing 
reason  consistent?  If  the  slaves  are 
so  well  treated,  whence  arises  this  fe¬ 
rocity  which  the  Colonists  are  so 
grievously  afraid  of?  This  reason 
proves  too  much.  It  reveals  the  natu¬ 
ral  effect  of  that  hitter  servitude.  It  is 
no  more  in  the  nature  of  Africans  to 
be  ferocious,  than  it  is  of  Europeans; 
on  the  contrary,  when  kindly  treated, 
they  are  susceptible  of  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  attachment  even  as  slaves ;  but 
hard  bondage  and  cruel  usage  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exasperate  the  gentlest  natures. 
The  planters  may  well  apprehend  the 
consequences  of  the  contemplated 
emancipation,  unless  they  disarm  re¬ 
sentment  by  kindness,  and  qualify 
their  slaves  for  freedom  by  promoting 
that  Christian  knowledge  which  as  yet 
they  have  so  sparingly  permitted  to  he 
done.  Nothing  so  much  exposes  the 
hideous  features  of  the  system  as  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  that  slaves  cannot 
be  taught  their  blessed  privileges  as 
Christians,  without  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  natural  rights. 
Planters  may  well  he  jealous  of  the 
poor  Missionary;  for  with  all  his  pru¬ 
dence,  he  cannot  so  convince  the  ne¬ 
gro  of  his  delinquencies,  os  to  keep 
him  from  applying  the  same  doctrine 
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to  the  conduct  of  his  Christian  master, 
and  demanding  why  “the  temperance, 
righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come,'* 
he  hears  of,  should  not  lead  to  a  more 
equitable  state  of  things.  Yet  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christian  principle  has  re¬ 
strained  the  savage  arm  :  slaves  so  taught 
have  been  the  last  to  join  in  insurrec¬ 
tions,  in  some  instances  have  refused, 
•and  voluntarily  brought  the  arms  fur¬ 
nished  them  to  the  overseers.  The 
master  has  been  indebted  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  Christian  slave.  It  re¬ 
quires  that  the  mind  should  be  deeply 
imbued  with  religious  principles,  to 
maintain  equanimity  amidst  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ills  of  life,  but  a  double  portion 
of  that  spirit  must  characterize  those 
who  are  quiet  and  subordinate  in  a 
state  where  patience  itself  is  accounted 
meanness. 

But,  says  your  Correspondent,  to 
liberate  the  slaves  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  to  the  planters,  unless  com¬ 
pensated,  seeing  they  were  conceded 
the  privilege  of  this  labour  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  sacrifices  the  first  settlers 
made  in  peopling  the  Colony. 

Whatever  be  the  right  of  the  plant¬ 
ers  to  the  continuance  of  this  tolera¬ 
tion,  if  the  system  can  be  upheld  only 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  too  disproportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  islands,  and  burdensome  to  the 
country.  Government  cannot  in  fair¬ 
ness  be  compelled  to  support  it,  or  be 
charged  with  the  consequences  of  its 
fall.  The  circumstances  which  have 
rendered  colonial  property  so  preca¬ 
rious,  arise  from  the  gross  neglect  of 
the  Colonists  themselves  ;  it  is  a  state 
of  things  for  which  Government  can 
no  more  be  answerable,  than  for  the 
declining  markets,  or  ruinous  specula¬ 
tions  which  impoverish  other  traders. 
Besides  every  attempt  that  the  Afri¬ 
can  Society,  or  the  Legislature,  are 
making  to  convert  slaves  into  free  la¬ 
bourers,  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
materially  benefiting  the  interests  of 
the  proprietors  by  the  change. 

As  to  emancipation,  come  it  shortly 
must,  nolens  volens,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  ;  unless  we  multiply 
troops  in  these  islands,  and  privilege 
the  West  Indians  beyond  any  other 
Colony.  It  requires  no  positive  enact¬ 
ments  against  slavery  to  reduce  it. 
There  may  soon  be  no  reason  why  the 
duties  on  sugar  should  not  be  equalized, 
and  then,  it  seems,  we  can  have  East 
India  sugar,  the  produce  of  fret  labour. 


cheaper  than  West  India.  This  shows 
how  extravagant  the  expectations  of 
the  Colonists  are,  and  that  the  mono¬ 
poly  has  been  permitted  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  planters  in  another  hemisphere 
better  deserving  our  encouragement, 
because  employing  free  labourers. 
Shall  men  who  thrive  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  grossest  injustice  done  to  others, 
be  so  tenderly  alive  to  the  least  sem¬ 
blance  of  injury  to  themselves  ?  In 
this  settlement  of  rights,  what  restitu¬ 
tion  do  they  intend  the  poor  slave? 
“If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
surely  Lamech  seventy  and  seven/' 
Who  so  much  as  the  rich  and  rapa¬ 
cious  Colonist  has  benefited  by  this 
detestable  system,  and  now  that  it  is 
about  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  this  coun¬ 
try  is  contriving  how  it  shall  fall  with 
the  least  mischief  to  the  planter,  shall 
he  turn  round,  charge  us  with  injus¬ 
tice,  and  demand  at  our  hands  the  full 
price  of  those  victims  he  must  relin¬ 
quish  ? 

It  has  been  asserted  that  many  of 
the  West  India  Representative  Assem¬ 
blies  had  anticipated  the  recent  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Legislature,  and 
that  this  interference  in  the  local  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  affairs  is  as  mis¬ 
chievous  as  it  is  unnecessary.  But 
what  have  they  yet  done  ?  The  as¬ 
semblies  of  different  islands  do  not 
agree  in  the  same  tale,  while  some 
are  thus  affecting  to  be  before-hand 
with  this  amended  code,  others  are 
openly  proclaiming  its  futility,  and 
praying  that  the  ministerial  experiment , 
as  it  is  termed,  may  not  be  tried  upon 
them.  Both  parties  agree  in  depre¬ 
cating  interference  ;  but  the  language 
of  these  and  the  mere  professions  of 
those  establishes  its  necessity,  and 
shows,  that  if  left  to  themselves  no¬ 
thing  would  be  done.  The  insurrec¬ 
tion  at  Demerara  was  the  consequence 
of  this  backwardness  to  forward  the 
judicious  and  benevolent  measures  of 
our  Government.  Had  the  expected 
immunities  been  earlier  proclaimed, 
the  slaves  would  not  have  been  raised 
into  rebellion  by  a  suspicion  that  some¬ 
thing  was  unfairly  withheld. 

If  the  West  Indians  and  their  ad¬ 
herents  calmly  considered  slavery  in 
its  critical  circumstances,  they  would 
find  their  duty  as  Christians,  and  their 
interest  as  men,  concerned  in  antici¬ 
pating  and  promoting  its  speedy  aboli¬ 
tion.  A  revolution  must  forthwith 
begin,  and  gradually  proceed,  by  assi¬ 
milating 
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milating  the  condition  of  slaves  to  that 
of  freemen.  In  addition  to  the  salu¬ 
tary  propositions  above  noticed,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  badges  of 
Slavery  should  immediately  disappear ; 
that  the  whip  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
even  if  it  must  be  occasionally  used  ; 
that  the  term  African  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Slave;  and  foreman  for 
driver.  That  from  a  certain  time  all 
negro  children  be  born  ipso  facto  free; 
and,  in  order  to  encourage  marriage, 
that  planters  have  no  right  over  the 
persons  of  female  slaves.  That  slaves 
be  required  to  labour  only  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  day,  and  be 
paid  for  extra  work;  that  the  number 
of  such  hours  go  on  diminishing  every 
year  till  compulsory  labour  cease  alto¬ 
gether.  That  a  middle  class  be  created 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  unite  the  pre¬ 
sent  discordant  population.  The  con¬ 
tempt  in  which  free  blacks,  however 
opulent,  are  held  by  the  whites  is  well 
known;  education  and  residence  in 
England  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
them  on  a  par  with  Europeans.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  School  in  this  country  for  the 
education  of  some  hundred  black  chil¬ 
dren;  that  the  selection  of  such  be  the 
reward  of  the  parents’  good  conduct. 
That  these  youths  shall  return,  and, 
according  to  their  abilities,  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  various  offices  civil  or  military. 
Curates,  superintendants,  serjeants, 
clerks,  and  others,  be  provided  with 
small  capitals  for  trading  and  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes.  The  slave  population 
will  thus  imperceptibly  rise  to  the  level 
of  freemen  ;  they  will  soon  feel  it  their 
interest  to  be  industrious  and  subordi¬ 
nate;  their  children  will  be  hostages 
in  the  event  of  tumult,  and  the  pledges 
of  future  harmony.  The  diffusion  of 
Christian  knowledge  is  especially  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cement  the  whole.  The  re¬ 
cent  appointment  of  Bishops  to  these 
Islands  is  a  good  step  towards  securing 
it.  The  little  that  has  hitherto  been 
attempted  in  this  way  has  been  under 
great  disadvantages,  and  either  at  the 
expense  of  a  proprietor  here  and  there, 
or  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel,  &c.  and  of  one  or  two  other 
religious  associations  in  England. 

If  the  planters  would  be  esteemed 
and  beloved,  they  must  not  let  others 
be  foremost  in  a  duty  which  belongs 
to  them,  nor  suffer  their  dependants  to 
imagine  that  strangers  are  more  soli¬ 
citous  to  do  them  good  than  their  mas¬ 


ters.  Doubtless  in  all  this  the  sacri¬ 
fice  will  be  great,  but  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  reason  for  cheerfully  acceding  to 
the  proposals,  when  the  alternative  is 
either  some  such  reform,  or  the  total 
loss  of  property,  and  perhaps  of  life. 
Let  the  Colonists  remember  that  they 
only  have  disqualified  the  Slave  for 
that  freedom  to  which  he  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  right,  and  that  they  are  every 
way  bound  to  observe  the  humane 
treatment,  and  promote  the  religious 
improvement  recommended.  Only  in 
this  manner  can  they  atone  for  the 
past,  and  avert  the  tremendous  explo¬ 
sion  which  threatens  to  burst  upon 
them.  ’EXtuOfpoj. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  2. 

OUR  Correspondent,  *S.R.  M.’  is 
an  able  writer,  and  he  both  knows 
it,  and  is  willing  thatothersshould  know 
it  also.  He  concludes  a  long  Letter  on 
the  subject  of  “  Druidical  Woods  and 
Groves,’’  with  confidence  of  success, 
and  “  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Duke 
will  now  feel  more  inclined  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  resort  of  the  Druids  to  Woods 
and  Groves,  with  the  fact  that  those 
structures  of  stone,  usually  denominat¬ 
ed  Druidic  temples,  are  ever  found 
in  the  most  open  and  campaign  coun¬ 
tries 

For  my  part,  I  can  see  nothing  in 
this  elaborate  composition,  which  can 
warrant  such  a  hope,  or  is  adequate 
to  produce  such  an  effect.  For,  in¬ 
stead  of  drawing  from  the  genius,  the 
nature,  the  design,  and  end  of  the 
Druidical  Institution,  a  deduction  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  side  of  the  question 
which  he  has  espoused,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  adduce  Scriptural  quota¬ 
tions,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  what  affinity  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  subsisted  betwixt  ido¬ 
latrous  Jews  and  British  Druids?  If 
the  one  sacrificed  in  woods  and  groves, 
doth  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
other  did  likewise?  Because  a  certain 
party  of  Christians  believe  in  Trunsub- 
stantiation,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
all  Christians  believe  the  self-contra¬ 
dictory  tenet?  “  S.  R.  M.”  asserts, 
that  “  Abram  resorted  to  the  Oak 
Grove,  (alias  Plaiu)  of  Moreh,  and 
there  builded  an  altar.”  So  far  from 
this  being  a  Patriarchial  practice, 
the  Jews  were  strictly  forbidden  by 
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the  divine  command  from  following 
it:  “Thou  shalt  not  plant  any  kind 
of  tree  near  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
thy  God*.”  And  to  this  injunction 
the  British  Druids  strictly  conformed; 
no  traces  of  trees  having  ever  been 
found  growing  near  their  altars. 

It  is  unreasonable,  therefore,  for 
“S.  II.  M.’’  to  expect  a  respectable 
accession  to  his  opinion,  from  the 
bare  assertion,  that  “  to  sacrifice  and 
burn  incense  under  oaks  and  poplars, 
and  elms,  was  a  Druidic  practice.’’ 
For  this  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question.  Where  is  the  proof  of  it? 
Let  him  produce  it,  if  he  can.  Doth 
any  ancient  Author,  of  unbiassed  re¬ 
spectability — doth  any  British  Bard,  of 
unimpeachable  credulity,  give  the  least 
countenance  or  sanction  to  this  as¬ 
sumption?  If  there  be,  let  him  be 
named.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
kind  of  testimony,  all  the  British 
Bards  unanimously  declare,  that  the 
Druids  celebrated  their  rites  “in  the 
face  of  the  Sun,  and  in  the  eye  of 
Light,’’  in  situations  where  thousands 
of  spectators  might  have  viewed  the 
whole  ceremony.  As  to  the  former, 
the  Council-house  of  the  Gods  is  re¬ 
presented  by  Homer  to  have  been  the 
open  and  conspicuous  Mount  of  Olym¬ 
pus,  where  they  reposed,  not  in  shady 
groves,  but  on  marble  seats :  and  he 
describes  a  Court  of  Justice  among 
mortals  to  have  been,  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  times,  a  circle  of  stones f.  Caesar, 
the  earliest  writer  on  Druidism,  de¬ 
clares  that  it  was  the  practice  of  its 
professors  to  assemble  annually  in  a 
consecrated  place  He  makes  no 
mention  of  groves.  Would  he  not 
have  done  it,  had  the  place  of  their 
meeting  been  woods  and  groves  ? 
Quintus  Tullius  Cicero,  his  Lieute¬ 
nant,  who  served  under  him  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  has  transmitted  this  account  of 
the  British  Druids  :  “  When  the  Sun 
enters  into  Cancer,  they  light  fires  at 
the  approach  of  that  day  on  all  high 
mountains  and  eminences  §.”  He 
makes  no  mention  of  their  resorting 
to  woods  and  groves.  Had  this  been 
the  practice,  would  he  have  foreborne 
the  mention  of  it  ? 

Compared  to  these  ancient  authors, 
Pliny  and  Tacitus  may  be  ranked  as 
moderns:  and,  therefore,  I  think,  Mr. 

*  Deut.  xvi.  21 . 
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Duke  has  conceded  too  much  to  the 
advocates  of  Druidical  groves,  when 
he  allows  that  “  ancient  authors  re¬ 
present  the  Druids  as  resorting  to 
woods  and  groves  whereas  we 
have  seen  the  most  ancient  authors, 
those  who  excel  in  antiquity,  such  as 
Homer,  Caesar,  and  Quintus,  make 
no  such  representation.  Nor  was  their 
resort  to  woods  and  groves  as  much 
as  surmised  before  the  times  of  Pliny 
and  Tacitus,  who  wrote  under  the 
despotic  influenceof  the  higher  powers, 
whose  politics  were  directed  to  render 
the  Druidical  institution  unpopular 
and  odious.  Pliny  stands  convicted 
of  extreme  partiality  in  his  account 
of  the  Gallic  Druids;  and  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  agreed,  that  he  had  been  egre- 
giously  imposed  upon  and  hoaxed  by 
his  informers,  of  whom  his  unparal¬ 
leled  credulity  made  him  a  fit  instru¬ 
ment.  Many  instances  occur  which 
tend  to  lessen  the  estimation,  as  a 
writer,  in  which  Tacitus  is  generally 
holden.  A  historian  who  ascribes  to 
Caractacus  but  one  battle  in  the  course 
of  nine  campaigns,  and  who  makes  no 
mention  of  the  British  Druids  till  he 
comes  to  the  period  of  their  extermi¬ 
nation,  has  little  claim,  whatever  his 
other  excellencies  may  be,  and  they 
are  many,  to  the  praise  of  accuracy 
and  correctness.  Nor  is  the  perspi¬ 
cuity  of  this  narrator  of  facts  to  be 
commended.  The  disputed  passage, 
if  the  word  Luci  be  retained  as  ge¬ 
nuine  and  unadulterated,  expresses  a 
part  only,  not  the  whole.  It  is  de¬ 
fective  and  incomplete.  It  doth  not 
comprehend  that  Druidical  article, 
which  in  the  general  estimation  was 
the  most  guilty,  and  which  must  have 
been  equally  obnoxious  to  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  intolerant  Romans,  who, 
if  they  did  cut  down  the  groves,  would 
not  have  left  the  altars  undemolished. 
To  save,  then,  the  reputation  of  Ta¬ 
citus,  the  substitution  of  Loci ,  as  be¬ 
fore  recommended,  seems  absolutely 
necessary.  This  word  conveys  a  more 
extensive  meaning.  It  fills  up  the 
chasm,  and  includes  at  once  both 
groves  and  altars.  Tacitus  had  heard 
of  the  groves  of  Phoenicia,  and  pro¬ 
bably  had  seen  the  groves  of  Athens  : 
and  hastily  concluded,  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Druids  also  must  have  had  their 
groves.  Are  such  authors  as  he  and 
Pliny,  who  relate  from  hearsay,  and 
were  liable  to  be  deceived,  ana  were 
actually  deceived,  worthy  to  stand  in 
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competition  with  Caesar  and  Quintus, 
who  w'ere  personally  present,  and  had 
seen  the  transactions,  which  they  have 
recorded  ? 

The  next  authority  appealed  to  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  “  Celtic  Researches,’’ 
who  is  introduced,  not  to  prove  “that 
the  British  Druids  resorted  to  woods 
and  groves  for  the  purpose  of  cele¬ 
brating  their  rites,”  but  to  give  an 
ambiguous  derivation  of  the  two  words 
Go-wydd,  and  Der-wydd,  of  which 
the  signification  is  so  far  from  touch¬ 
ing  the  point  in  debate,  that  one  may 
justly  wonder  to  see  two  such  unim¬ 
portant  words  having  a  place  in 
“S.  R.  M  ’s”  letter.  This  done,  the 
reverend  Gentleman  is  dismissed  for 
awhile,  to  be  re-summoned  by  and 
by,  after  a  momentary  and  uncalled 
for  stroke  of  pleasantry,  to  prove  the 
existenceof  two  Druidical  aeras.  What, 
I  ask,  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  The 
question  is,  “  Did  British  Druids  re¬ 
sort  to  wrnods  and  groves  to  celebrate 
their  rites?”  No  proof  of  this  hath 
yet  appeared.  Therefore  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  and 
a  much  longer  one  from  Mr.  Owen, 
alias  Pughe,  about  foxes  and  pole¬ 
cats,  the  impartial  reader  must  judge 
to  be  irrelevant,  and  undeserving  fur¬ 
ther  notice. 

With  respect  to  any  suppposed 
change  of  the  Druidical  system,  it 
appears  evident  from  Caesar  and  Quin¬ 
tus,  that  none  had  been  introduced  in 
their  time.  Those  who  dream  of  Dru¬ 
idical  revolutions,  little  know  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  the  tenacity  of  opi¬ 
nion  and  practice  which  characterized 
ancient  Britons  in  all  ages,  and  upon 
all  occasions.  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  ancestors  of  those  Prelates,  who 
nobly  asserted  the  independence  of 
their  national  Church,  and  bravely 
dared  to  reject  the  innovations  of  Aus¬ 
tin,  though  backed  with  the  anathe¬ 
mas  of  Rome,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Saxons,  would  have  tamely  submitted 
to  exchange  their  discipline  and  ha¬ 
bits,  rendered  venerable  by  time,  and 
handed  down  by  Patriarchal  tradition, 
for  the  heteredox  practices  of  a  few 
foreign  and  mercantile  adventurers, 
whom  a  spirit  of  avarice  had  brought 
to  their  shores  ?  Credat  Judceus  Ap- 
pella. 

I  cannot  discern  the  reasons,  for 
“  S.  R.  M.”  hath  not  condescended 
to  disclose  them,  which  could  have 
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satisfied  this  gentleman  that  the  word 
Druid  is  of  Kuropean  extraction.  The 
Druidical  institution  was  not  Euro¬ 
pean,  but  Asiatic.  It  originated  in 
Persia,  as  his  favourite  author  Pliny 
testifies  *.  The  meaning  of  the  word, 
therefore,  must  be  sought  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Persic.  Of  this  language,  now 
extinct,  the  Hebrew  is  the  root  and 
parent.  To  the  Hebrew  language, 
then,  recourse  must  be  had  for  the 
signification  of  the  word  Druid.  A 
new  etymology  of  itf,  extracted  from 
this  expressive  tongue,  appeared  in 
your  Magazine  for  April,  (p.  3 lb), 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one, 
and  the  justness  of  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  description  of  the  costume  and  ha¬ 
bit  ascribed  to  the  Druids  by  Mont- 
faucon,  Borlase,  Fosbroke,  and  other 
writers,  and  illustrated  by  the  figures 
of  an  Archdruid  and  Druid,  which 
embellished  the  said  Magazine,  p.  316. 

The  dernier  resort  of  “S.R.M.”  for 
propping  up  his  tottering  hypothesis, 
is  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the 
learned  author  ot  Mona  antiqua  restau - 
rata.  This  gentleman’s  fame,  as  an 
antiquary,  stands  deeply  affected  by 
the  partiality  shewn  to  his  native 
country,  in  fixing  the  metropolitan 
seat  of  the  Druids  in  Anglesey,  when 
Stonehenge,  A  bury,  and  a  hundred 
other  places  in  Britain,  had  a  supe¬ 
rior  and  stronger  claim  f.  He  was  the 
first  writer,  and  “S.R.M.”  the  se¬ 
cond,  who  have  had  the  enviable  ho¬ 
nour  of  affixing  the  epithet  Tywyll, 
dark  or  shady,  to  Mona,  or  Anglesey. 
I  deny,  without  fear  of  being  contra¬ 
dicted,  that  this  epithet  was  ever  so 
applied  by  any  ancient  author.  In 
this  respect,  Mr.  Rowlands  stands  so¬ 
litary  ;  and  thereby  furnishes  an  ad¬ 
ditional  instance  of  the  miserable  shifts 
to  which  framers  of  hypotheses  have 
recourse  in  their  attempts  to  substan¬ 
tiate  a  favourite  notion.  Were  I  al¬ 
lowed  to  offer  a  conjecture,  I  would 
pronose  that  the  original  orthography 
of  Dwyll,  or  Dywyll,  was  Di-wyllt, 
the  signification  of  which  is  very  ap¬ 
propriate  to  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  for  it 
is  descriptive  of  a  country  void  of  pre¬ 
cipitous  eminences,  such  as  Mona 
really  is,  consisting  of  low  under- 
Iating  elevations  of  surface,  and  de¬ 
stitute  of  those  bold  promontories, 
rocky  eminences,  and  towering  moun¬ 
tains,  in  which  the  neighbouring 

*  Lib.  13.  f  Vid.  D^uopaedia. 
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counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Merioneth 
abound. 

And  now,  Mr.  Urban,  if  the  pre¬ 
ceding  observations  be  just,  and  the 
inferences  fairly  deducible,  “S.R.M.” 
will,  I  think,  have  little  cause  to  ex¬ 
ult  in  the  success  of  his  letter,  nor 
strong  grounds  to  indulge  in  the  hope 
“  that  Mr.  Duke  will  now  feel  more 
inclined  to  reconcile  the  resort  of  the 
Druids  to  woods  and  groves,  with  the 
fact  that  those  structures  of  stone, 
usually  denominated  Druidic  temples, 
are  ever  found  in  the  most  open  and 
campaign  countries.”  Merlin. 


Mr.  Urban,  West  Square,  Aug.  4. 

N  common  with  several  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  feel  indignant  at  the 
ravages  committed  on  the  Monimtntal 
Statue  in  Hyde- Park — or,  at  least,  upon 
its  pedestal,  from  which  so  many  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Inscription  have  been  torn 
away*,  that  (although  composed  in 
plain  English)  it  now  requires  some 
conjectural  sagacity — some  patient  stu¬ 
dy — to  discover  whom,  or  what  it  was 
originally  destined  to  commemorate. 

At  a  single  glance,  it  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  those  ravages  are  the 
work  of  some  miscreant,  envious  of 
the  glory  acquired  by  Wellington  and 
his  heroes,  in  the  various  battles  enu¬ 
merated  in  th e  Inscription — and  labour¬ 
ing,  with  malignant  industry,  to  obli¬ 
terate  that  memorial  of  their  victo¬ 
ries. — Of  the  existence  of  such  inten¬ 
tion  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  his 
systematic  plan  of  operation  ;  the  let¬ 
ters  being  picked  out,  not  all  together 
from  any  one  portion  of  the  tablet  (as 
would  have  been  more  easy  and  con¬ 
venient  for  him),  but  separately,  from 
almost  every  word,  so  as  to  render  the 
intended  record  nearly  un-intelligible. 

To  preserve  that  Moniment  from 
further  and  more  serious  injury,  it 
will  probably  be  deemed  advisable 
(after  the  necessary  reparation  of  the 


*  As  far  as  I  could  judge  from  outside 
the  fence  —  which,  though  partly  broken 
down,  still  prohibits  a  near  approach — the 
letters  appear  to  be  of  metal,  relieved  from 
the  surface  of  the  tablet,  and  attached  to 
it  by  means  of  shanks  inserted  into  the 
stone,  and  fastened  with  melted  lead : 
whence  it  is  much  easier  to  wrench  off 
those  prominent  letters,  than  it  would  be 
to  deface  the  deep-sunk  character*  of  sculp¬ 
ture. 


damages)  to  post  on  the  spot  a  senti¬ 
nel,  for  its  future  protection:  in  which 
case — as  it  would  be  too  severe  a  duty 
imposed  on  the  soldier,  to  pass  his 
hours  unsheltered  in  that  bleak  situ¬ 
ation — and  a  sentry-box  would  be  an 
unsightly  appendage — I  would  hum¬ 
bly  suggest  the  erection  of  a  new  pe¬ 
destal,  hollowed  behind  into  a  niche, 
of  adequate  dimensions,  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  ordinary  wooden  box, 
without  its  offensive  appearance. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Carey. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  17. 

HERE  are  few  of  our  popular  su¬ 
perstitions,  however  vague  they 
may  be,  that  have  not  some  slight  co¬ 
lour  of  fact,  and  that  do  not  originate 
in  some  incident  of  local  history.  But 
should  this  position  be  denied  by  any 
of  your  readers,  they  will  at  least  allow 
that  these  traditions  are  often  in  them¬ 
selves  of  great  antiquity,  and  on  that 
account  interesting  and  valuable. 

Sailors,  it  will  be  allowed,  are  gene¬ 
rally  extremely  credulous ;  this  may 
be  caused  chiefly  by  their  having  at 
times  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  which  is 
employed  in  telling  stories  of  a  marvel¬ 
lous  kind  to  each  other.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Orford,  that  super¬ 
stition  is  catching;  and  these  tales  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  night-watch,  when  all  is 
still,  and  courage  in  a  measure  had  in 
requisition,  rivet  their  attention,  and 
get  firm  hold  on  their  minds. 

A  Correspondent  atMaidstone  writes, 
— “  We  have  a  class  of  people  in  these 
arts  called  Ufflers ,  i.  e.  men  in  the 
arging  line  out  of  employ,  who  attend 
as  extra  help  to  get  the  craft  home  in 
our  inland  navigation  :  most  of  them 
have  been  to  sea,  and  are  tinctured 
with  notions  of  ghosts,  witches,  and 
daemons.  You  must  know  that  be¬ 
tween  this  town  and  Aylesford,  we 
have  two  places  noted  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fearful  sights.  One  is  that  of 
a  descendant  of  the  Colepeppers  or 
Culpeppers  of  Aylesford,  who  is  seen 
flying  across  the  path  with  his  head 
under  his  arm!  * 


*  One  Thomas  Culpepper  was  “put  to 
deth  at  Tiborne,”  10  Dec.  1541.  This 
circumstance  might  give  rise  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion.  .Some  attribute  a  similar  fate  to  Hen- 
gist,  who  made  himself  notorious  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  circa  450. 
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“  The  other  is  that  of  a  white  horse  * 
enveloped  in  a  body  of  fire. 

“  Let  those  who  please,  laugh  at 
these  stories,  but  certain  it  is  that  most 
of  our  people  would  sooner  make  a 
large  circuit  than  pass  by  either  of 
these  places  on  a  dark  night.  It  hap¬ 
pened  a  few  nights  since,  that  two 
men  and  a  dog  had  to  pass  the  scene 
of  these  fearful  incidents;  the  dog 
frisked  playfully  before  them,  till  on  a 
sudden  it  gave  a  pitiful  howl,  and  slunk 
back  evidently  in  dismay!  *  What’s 
that  in  the  hedge?’  says  one  of  the 
men.  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  cries  out  the 
other;  ‘but  it  looks  like  a  rein-deer.’ 
‘No,’  rejoins  the  other,  ‘  it  is  a  wo¬ 
man.’  While  they  were  gazing  on  it, 
the  form  moved  gently  across  a  field  of 
clover.  *  I’ll  follow  it,’  says  one,  *  be 
it  what  it  may  ;*  and  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  He  ran, — it  ran, — he  quick¬ 
ened  his  pace,  but  it  had  still  the 
start,  till  his  courage  was  curbed  by  a 
thump  against  some  sheep  gates  thro’ 
which  the  sprite  had  glided,  little  the 
worse  for  wear.  He  paused, — ‘fear 
shrunk  his  sinews  and  congealed  his 
blood,’  a  feeling  of  horror  overwhelm¬ 
ed  him,  causing 

* - each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.’ 

His  knees  smote  each  other,  and  he 
nearly  fell,  till  on  recovering  a  little  he 
ran  back  to  the  place  where  he  left  his 
companion,  who  had  made  the  best  of 
his  way  towards  a  neighbouring  ham- 
let.” 

The  following  remarks  were  elicited 
in  a  conversation  with  an  old  man, 
with  whom  I  accidentally  fell  in  just 

*  A  stone  some  time  since  broken  up  and 
removed,  at  no  great  distance  from  this 
scene  of  wonder,  bore  for  name  the  ‘  white 
horse-stone,’  the  legend  of  which  is,  that 
one  who  rode  a  beast  of  this  description, 
was  killed  on  or  about  the  spot  so  comme¬ 
morated.  Might  not  this  have  been  Horsa 
the  Saxon,  who  was  slain  ‘  near  ^Egelsford,’ 
and  whose  name  is  so  analogous  to  that  of 
the  animal  in  question  ?  As  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  figure  being  surrounded  with 
fire,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  that 
ghosts  assume  the  privilege  of  walking  the 
earth  chiefly  during  purgatory,  and  while 
doomed 

- —  ‘  to  fast  in  fires 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  their  days  of 
nature 

Are  burnt  and  purg’d  away.* 


below  Aylesford.  He  recollected  (he 
said)  a  large  stone  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  being  broken  up,  and  displaced, 
alongside  of  which  human  bones 
were  found  ;  adding,  that  in  “  yonder 
field”  “a  mortal  many”  bones  and 
skulls  were  ploughed  up  some  time 
ago;  and  lately  a  human  jaw  and  shin 
bone.  “There  once  stood  a  town  on 
this  spot,”  continued  he,  “and  the 
cottage  just  at  hand  is  built  entirely  of 
its  stone  foundations  which  were  turn¬ 
ed  up  by  the  plough.  It  was  called 
Eckeiri own,  and  that  wood  still  bears 
the  name  of  Eckell  Wood 

In  Cookstone  or  Cuxton  Church, 
near  Rochester,  is  the  corpse  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  who,  in  her  will,  directed  her 
coffin  to  have  a  lock,  the  key  of  which 
was  to  be  put  into  her  own  hand,  that 
she  might  be  able  to  release  herself  at 
pleasure!  This  legend  is  as  old  as  my 
great  grandmother.  In  May  1823,  I 
made  inquiry  on  the  spot  as  to  its 
truth,  when  I  learnt  that  the  said  cof¬ 
fin  having  mouldered  away,  had  been 
committed  to  earth  recently. 

A  superstitious  practice  of  sticking 
pins  in  a  stile  whenever  a  corpse  is 
taken  over  it,  prevails  in  these  parts. 
Its  origin  would  oblige. 

A  skull,  with  a  spear  head  through 
it,  was  dug  up  at  Deptling  a  short  time 
since ;  the  remains  of  a  helmet,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Roman,  were  dug  up  in 
Maidstone;  it  was  crowned  with  a 
knob,  as  if  to  receive  a  plume  of  fea¬ 
thers  :  an  urn  was  also  discovered  here, 
but  broken  up  in  hopes  of  finding 
treasure!  D.  A.  Briton. 


A  Correspondent  observes,  “  Mr.  Ly- 
sons,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  says,  that 
Hals  asserts  that  the  land  on  which  St. 
Mawes’  Castle  stands,  was  given,  at  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  religious  houses,  to  Sir  Robert 
Le  Grice,  a  Spaniard,  by  whose  son,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  sold  to  Hannibal 
Vyvyan,  esq.  of  Trelowarren.  Can  any  of 
your  Antiquarian  Correspondents  favour  me 
with  any  account  of  the  above  Sir  Robert 
Le  Grice  ?” 


*  ‘  Eccles  ’  is  still  the  name  of  a  manor 
in  Larkfield  hundred,  and  in  the  lath  of 
Aylesford.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
by  the  name  of  Aiqlessa ,  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  making  that  survey,  a  place  of  some 
consequence.  Houses  are  noticed  in  this 
record.  See  Hasted. 
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IS24.]  Mr.  St  tiling flee  t'  $  Monument. — London  Pageants. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  16. 

1BEG  to  lay  before  your  readers 
a  representation  of  the  Monument 
erected  in  St.  James's  Church,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated 
Naturalist,  and  learned  and  amiable 
man,  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Stilling- 
fleet.  (See  Plate  II.)  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  his  great  nephew,  Edward 
Hawke  Locker,  Esq.  and  executed  at 
his  expense  by  Mr.  Bacon.  The  plate 
is  copied,  by  permission,  from  an  ele¬ 
gant  work  by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
“  The  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works” 
of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  which  was  hand¬ 
somely  spoken  of,  as  it  deserves,  by 
your  Reviewer.  As  you  have  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle  entered  very  fully  into  the  memoirs 
and  character  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more,  on  the  present 
occasion,  than  refer  your  readers  to 
vol.  lxxxi.  i.  pp.  41 — 45. 

Yours,  &c.  N.  R.  S. 


Mr.  Urban,  -dug.  5. 

HAVING  received,  amongst  other 
kind  communications  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  enquiry  after  “  London 
Pageants,’’  in  part  i.  p.  227,  a  suggestion 
that  a  complete  List  of  them  would  be 
an  acceptable  article  to  many  of  your 
Readers;  and  as  such  a  list  is  very  im¬ 
perfectly  given  by  the  indefatigable 
Compiler  of  the  “  Anecdotes  of  British 
Topography,”  and  again,  in  the  “  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica I  am  induced  to 
transcribe  for  you  the  Titles  of  all  those 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  from  the 
earliest  of  them  to  the  latest — formed 
principally  by  the  unwearied  perse¬ 
verance  of  my  late  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Bindley;  who  spared  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  in  forming  his  matchless  col¬ 
lection,  and  in  this  department  was 
abundantly  richer  than  either  a  Sykes 
or  a  Nassau. 

In  the  “  golden  days’’  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  the  Titles  of  only  three  have 
occurred  ;  the  earliest  of  which,  by 
George  Peele,  M.  A.  of  Oxford,  in 
1585,  is  called  “  The  Device  of  the 
Pageant  borne  before  Sir  Woolstone 
Dixie,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Oct. 
29,  1585.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Edward  Allde,  1585.”  Black  letter, 
4to. — The  only  known  copy  of  this 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  by  Mr.  Gough.  He  had  bought 
it  at  Dr.  Farmer’s  sale  in  179B  for 
1/.  11s.  6 d.  It  contains  the  following 
memorandum  by  that  learned  man  : 
Gent.  Mag.  August,  1824. 

3 


“  This  is  probably  the  only  copy  re¬ 
maining.  It  was  given  up  to  me  as  a 
favour,  at  Mr.  West’s  auction,  for 
eight  shillings.  I  have  seen  a  fine 
wooden  print  of  Sir  Wolstan  at  Christ’s 
Hospital.  See  Stowe,  by  Strype. 

R.  Farmer.’’ 

This  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the 
rise  of  Bibliomania.  What  would  an¬ 
other  copy  sell  for  now!  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  frequently  re-printed,  —  in 
most  of  the  early  Histories  of  Lon¬ 
don;  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany; 
in  the  History  of  Leicestershire;  and 
in  the  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(new  Edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  446' — 450). 

2.  The  next,  which  has  been  omit¬ 
ted  in  former  lists,  is,  “  The  device  of 
the  Pageant  borne  before  the  Right 
Hon.  Martyn  Colthorpe,  Lorde  Maior 
of  the  Citie  of  London,  29  Oct.  1588.” 
This  was  licensed  to  be  printed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Jones  in  that  year  (see  Herbert’s 
Ames,  p.  1054). — That  no  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  may  account  for  its 
being  hitherto  overlooked. 

3.  In  1591  occurs  another  by  George 
Peele,  entitled,  “  Descensus  Astrseae  ; 
the  device  of  a  Pageant  borne  before 
M.  William  Web,  Lord  Maior  of  the 
Citie  of  London,  on  the  day  he  tooke 
his  oath,  beeing  the  29  of  October, 
1591.  Whereunto  is  annexed  a  Speech 
delivered  by  one  clad  like  a  Sea  Nymph, 
who  presented  a  Pinesse  on  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  bravely  rig’d  and  man’d,  to  the 
Lord  Maior,  at  the  time  he  tooke 
barge  to  go  to  Westminster.  Done  by 
G.  Peele,  Maister  of  Arts  in  Oxford. 
Printed  for  William  Wright,’’  4to. — 
Of  this  extremely  rare  tract,  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list  of  Peele’s  works  in 
Dr.  Bliss’s  excellent  edition  of  Wood’s 
“  Athenae,’’  Mr.  Bindley  possessed  a 
copy,  which  he  believed  to  be  unique, 
and  which  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his 
library,  Aug.  4,  1820,  to  Mr.  Knell 
for  15  guineas  !  It  is  now  in  the  curious 
Library  of  Thomas  Jolley,  Esq. ;  and 
re-printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany. 

The  first  year  of  the  succeeding 
Reign,  1603,  was  unfortunately  clouded 
by  a  dreadful  visitation  of  the  plague  ; 
insomuch  that  the  intended  Triumphant 
Entry  of  King  James  through  the  City 
of  London  was  postponed  till  March 
15,  l603-4;  when  it  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  splendid  magnificence. 
Sir  Thomas  Bennet,  Mercer,  being 
then  Lord  Mayor.  Of  the  Pageants 
on  this  occasion,  described  by  Ben 
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Jonson,  Dckker,  Harrison,  and  others, 
I  have  an  ample  store;  which  will  be 
found,  with  a  few  illustrative  notes,  in 
my  forth-coming  volumes  of  the  “  Pro¬ 
gresses,  Public  Processions,  City  Pa¬ 
geants,  and  Masques  at  Court,  during 
the  Reign  of  King  James  the  First/’ 

In  lG04,  Sir  Thomas  Lowe,  Haber¬ 
dasher,  was  Lord  Mayor;  but  no  print¬ 
ed  Pageant  has  been  discovered. 

4.  The  first  known  Pageant  on  I  ord 
Mayor’s  day  in  this  Reign  is,  “  The 
Triumphs  of  re-united  Britania  ;  per¬ 
formed  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Company  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors,  in  honor  of  Sir 
Leonard  Holliday,  Knight,  to  solem¬ 
nize  his  entrance  as  Lorde  Mayor  of 
the  Citty  of  London,  on  Tuesday  the 
29th  of  October,  lG()5.  Devised  and 
written  by  A.  Mundy,  Cittizen  and 
Draper  of  London.  Printed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  by  W.  Jaggard,”  4 to. — The  only 
copy  I  can  trace  of  this  Pageant  is  one 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  bequeathed  to 
that  rich  Repository  by  Mr.  Gough. — 
A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  my  first 
volume  of  King  James’s  Progresses. 

In  1G0G,  Sir  John  Watts,  Cloth- 
worker,  was  Lord  Mayor.  This 
worthy  Citizen  had  the  honour  of  en¬ 
tertaining  the  King  at  thp  Hall  of  his 
Company,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1G07  ; 
with  which  his  Majesty  was  so  well 
pleased,  that  in  the  next  month  hediued 
with  the  Merchant  Taylors.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  both  these  Festivals  will  be 
found  in  my  forthcoming  volumes. 

[July  31,  1606,  the  King,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  again 
passed  in  solemn  procession  through 
the  City  of  London  ;  and  was  greeted 
by  the  Recorder  in  the  name  of  the 
Citizens,  by  an  elegant  Latin  Oration. 
On  this  occasion  the  several  Livery 
Companies  attended  in  their  stands. 
Roberts’s  two  tracts,  the  “  Entertain¬ 
ment”  and  “  Farewell  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,’’  I  shall  re-print.] 

In  1607,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  Sir 
Henry  Rowe*,  Mercer;  in  lG08  Sir 
H  umphrey  Weld,  Grocer;  in  1G09 
Sir  Thomas  Cambell,  Ironmonger;  in 
if)  10  Sir  William  Craven,  Merchant 
Taylor.  —  No  Pageant  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  of  cither  of  these 
years ;  should  any  such  exist,  the  com¬ 
munication  of  them  would  therefore 
be  the  more  welcome. 


*  I  have  the  Recorder’s  Speech  on  pre 
seating  him  to  the  King. 


[Aug. 

5.  We  now  have  the  Titles  of  Pa¬ 
geants  of  seven  successive  years.  That 
ot  l6ll,  is  entitled,  “  Chryso-thriam- 
bos  :  the  Triumphes  of  Goldcj  at  the 
Inauguration  of  Sir  James  Pemberton, 
Knight,  in  the  Dignity  of  Lord  Maior 
of  London,  on  Tuesday  the  29th  of 
October,  iGl  1  ;  performed  in  the  harty 
love,  and  at  the  charges  of  the  right 
worshipfull,  worthy,  and  ancient  Com¬ 
pany  ol  Goldesmithes.  Revised  and 
written  by  A[nthony]  M [unday]  Ci¬ 
tizen  and  Draperof  London.”  Printed 
by  Will  iam  Jaggard,  Printer  to  the 
City,  4to. — Of  this  Mr.  Bindley  had 
a  copy,  which  was  sold  Dec.  i8,  1818, 
to  Mr.  Heber,  for  7/. 

G.  The  Pageant  of  1612  was  by 
Dekker,  called  “  Troia  Nova  Tri- 
umphatis ;  London  Triumphing,  on 
the  solemne  receiving  Sir  John  Swin- 
nerton,  Knt.  into  the  City  of  London.’* 
4to.  Sir  John  was  a  MerchantTaylor. 
— Of  this,  Mr.  Bindley  had  not  a 
copy:  but  one,  which  Mr.  Garrick 
possessed,  was  sold  April  24,  1823, 
bound  with  the  Pageants  of  lf>2 G, 

1 G3 1 ,  1G79,  and  1 691 ,  and  other  tracts, 
to  Mr.  Thorpe,  for  40  guineas. 

[On  the  3 1st  of  December,  lGl3,  the 
King,  by  his  Knight  Marshal  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Vavasor,  informed  the  Lord  Mayor, 
that  on  the  Tuesday  following,  it  was 
his  Royal  pleasure,  attended  by  his 
whole  Court,  to  sup  with  his  Lordship 
in  the  City.  On  this  occasion  “  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  house  being  not  held 
spacious  enough  to  receive  so  great  a 
Trayne,”  it  was  ordered,  by  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  “  that  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Hall  should  be  prepared  and  made 
ready  against  that  night,  for  the  solem¬ 
nity  ;  and  an  especial  invitation  was 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  his 
Countess,  who  had  been  married  in 
the  preceding  week.’’] 

7-  The  Pageant  of  1613  was  “  The 
Triumphs  of  Truth  ;  a  Solemnity  un- 
paraleld  for  Cost,  Art,  and  Magnifi¬ 
cence,  at  the  Confirmation  and  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  that  worthy  and  true 
nobly-minded  gentleman  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton,  Knight,  in  the  honourable 
oflice  of  his  Majestie’s  Lieuetenant,  the 
Lord  Maior  of  the  thrice  famous  Citty 
of  London.  Taking  beginning  at  his 
Lordship’s  going,  and  proceeding  after 
his  returne  from  receiving  the  Oath  of 
Maioralty  at  Westminster,  on  the 
morrow  next  after  Simon  and  Jude’s 
Day,  October  2g,  lGl3.  All  the 
Showes,  Pageants,  Chariots,  Morning, 
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1-S24.] 

Noonc,  and  Night-Triumphes,  direct¬ 
ed,  written,  and  redeem’d  into  Forme, 
from  the  ignorance  of  some  former 
Times,  and  their  common  Writer*,  by 
Thomas  Middleton.’’ 

There  was  another  Edition,  with  the 
following  addition  in  the  Title-page, 
“  Shewing  also  his  Lordship’s  Enter- 
tainement  upon  Michaelmas  Day  last, 
being  the  Day  of  his  Election,  at  that 
most  famous  and  admired  Worke  of  the 
Running  Streanie,  from  Am  well  Head 
into  the  Oesterne  at  Islington;  being 
the  sole  cost,  industry,  and  invention  of 
the  worthy  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton  of 
London,  Goldsmith.  London,  printed 
bv  Nicholas  Okes,  1613,’’  4to. — Sir 
Thomas  was  a  Grocer.  —  Mr.  Bind- 
ley’s  copy  (I  know  not  of  which  Edi¬ 
tion)  was  sold  Feb.  17,  181.9,  to  Mr. 
Triphook  for  61.  Mr.  Garrick’s,  bound 
with  the  Pageant  of  1 6’f) l ,  and  other 
rare  tracts,  was  sold  April  24,  1823,  to 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Co.  for  40 guineas. — 
Mr.  Nassau’s,  sold  March  8,  1824,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Thorpe  for  8/.  8s. — 
A  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jol¬ 
ley,  and  Mr.  Gough’s  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  contain  the  full  Title  of  the 
second  Edition,  but  nothing  more  re¬ 
specting  the  Entertainment  at  the  New 
River  Head. — As  my  transcript  from 
the  latter  is  (I  presume  from  the  Title- 
page,)  imperfect,  I  should  be  grateful 
for  a  sight  of  a  perfect  copy. 

8.  In  I6l4,  the  old  Draper,  Anthony 
Munday,  was  again  brought  forward  in 
“Triumphs  of  Old  Drapery;  or  the 
Rich  Clothing  of  England ;  at  the 
Charge  of  the  Right  Worshipfull  the 
Company  of  Drapers,  at  the  Installa¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Hayes.  By  A. 
Mundav,’’  4to. — Of  this  I  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  trace  a  copy  ;  and 
should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  Friend 
who  would  assist  me  in  my  search. 

9-  The  next  Lord  Mayor  was  also 
a  Draper;  and  Anthony  Munday  was 
again  employed.  The  title  of  this 


year’s  Pageant  is  “  Metropolis  Coro~ 
nata;  the  Triumphes  of  Ancient  Dra¬ 
pery,  or  Rich  Cloathing  of  England  : 
in  a  second  yeeres  performance;  in 
honour  of  the  advancement  of  Sir  John 
Jolles,  Knight,  to  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Maior  of  London,  and  taking  his 
oath  for  the  same  authoritie,  on  Mon¬ 
day  being  the  30  day  of  October,  l6l5  : 
performed  in  heartie  affection  to  him, 
and  at  the  bountiful!  charges  of  his 
worthie  brethren  the  truely  honourable 
Society  of  Drapers;  the  first  that  re¬ 
ceived  such  dignitie  in  this  Citie. 
Devised  and  written  by  A.  M.  Citizen 
and  Draper  of  London,”  4to. — Mr. 
Bindley’s  copy  of  this  rare  Pageant, 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Knell,  Aug.  6, 
1820,  for  7/.  17$.  Or/! — The  Bodleian 
Library  contains  another  copy,  of  which 
I  have  a  transcript. — A  third  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Jolley. 

10.  The  same  Author  was  the  next 
year  employed  for  a  Fishmonger,  and 
this  is  his  last  appearance.  The  Title 
of  the  Pageant  in  lOlO  is,  “  Chrysa- 
naleia,  the  Golden  Fishing;  or  Ho¬ 
nours  of  Fishmongers  :  applauding  the 
Advancement  of  Mr.  John  Leman, 
Alderman,  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Maior  of  London  ;  taking  his  oath  in 
the  same  authority  at  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  being  the  29  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1616;  performed  in  hearty  love 
to  him,  and  at  the  charges  of  his  worthy 
brethren  the  ancient  and  right- wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Fishmongers.  De¬ 
vised  and  written  by  A.  M.  Citizen 
and  Draper  of  London.  Printed  at 
Lyndon,  by  George  Purslowe,  1615,” 
4to. — Mr.  Bindley’s  copy  of  this  “  very 
scarce”  tract  was  sold  on  the  same  day, 
and  to  the  same  Purchaser,  as  the  last; 
and  for  only  half-a  guinea  less  than 
the  same  sum. — A  copy  was  possessed 
by  Mr.  Garrick,  and  sold,  May  3,  1  823, 
bound  up  with  Dekker’s  Entertain¬ 
ment  in  l6’03,  Roberts’s  Farewell  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  1606,  and  other 


*  This  was  Anthony  Munday,  whom  he  thus  attacks  in  his  introduction.  After  ob¬ 
serving  that  all  things  should  he  “  correspondent  to  the  generous  and  noble  freenesse 
of  cost  and  liberality”  of  the  Citizens  ;  “  the  streames  of  Art  to  sequall  those  of 
Bounty,  a  Knowledge  that  may  take  the  true  height  of  such  a  Solemnity  his  jea¬ 
lousy  prompts  him  to  add,  “  the  miserable  want  of  both  which,  in  the  impudent  common 
Ilrilcr,  hath  often  forc’d  from  me  much  pi  tty  and  sorrow  ;  and  it  would  hertily  grieve  any 
understanding  spirit  to  behold  many  times  so  glorious  a  fire  in  bounty  and  goodnesse 
offering  to  match  it  selfe  with  freezing  art,  sitting  in  darknesse,  w'ith  the  candle  out, 
looking  like  the  picture  of  Blacke  Monday  /” — This  virulent  attack  appears  to  have  expe¬ 
rienced  no  greater  attention  than  such  violence  deserved,  since  Munday  was  employed 
in  the  three  following  years. 
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tracts,  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  for  20/. — By 
favour  of  Mr.  .Tolley,  1  have  a  tran¬ 
script,  from  a  copy  in  his  possession. 

11.  The  Pageant  of  1 6 1 7  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Biographia  Drama- 
tica;  but  from  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Garrick’s  sale,  we  learn  that  it  was 
“Triumphs  of  Honour  and  Industry, 
by  T[homas]  M[iddleton].”  Sir 
George  Bolles,  Grocer,  was  Lord 
Mayor. — The  volume  containing  this 
Pageant  (with  several  other  curious 
tracts),  was  purchased  May  3,  1823, 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  for  48/.  lbs.  6d. 

In  1 G 1 8  Sir  Sebastian  Ilarvev,  Iron¬ 
monger,  was  Lord  Mayor.  No  Pa¬ 
geant  for  this  year  has  been  discovered. 

[On  the  King’s  recovery  after  an  ill¬ 
ness,  and  going  to  Whitehall  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1619,  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men  resolved,  “  that  the  Recorder  and 
Aldermen  (the  Lord  Mayor  being  ill), 
with  the  Town  Clerk,  Common  Ser¬ 
geant,  four  Esquires  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Household,  and  140  of  the  chief  persons 
of  the  Twelve  Principal  Companies* 
being  well  horsed,  with  velvet  coats 
and  chains  of  gold,  should  go  to  Grays’ 
Inn-fields,  and  from  thence  attend  his 
Majesty  to  his  Palace  at  Whitehall.”] 

12.  The  Pageant  of  iblQ  bears  the 
following  Title:  “The  Triumphs  of 
Love  and  Antiquity ;  an  honourable 
Solemnitie,  performed  through  theCitie 
at  the  confirmation  and  establishment 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Cock- 
ayn-b,  Knt.  in  the  office  of  his  Majestie’s 
Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Maicr  of  the 
famous  Citie  of  London,  taking  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  morning  at  his  Lordship’s 
going,  and  perfecting  it  selfe  after  his 
returne  from  receiving  the  oath  of 
Maioralty  at  Westminster,  on  the  mor¬ 
row  after  Simon  and  Jude’s  day,  Oct. 
29,  lblQ.  By  Thomas  Middleton, 
Gent.’’  London,  printed  by  Nicholas 
Okes,  1619,  4to. — This  wTas  at  the 
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expense  of  the  Skinners’  Company. 
Mr.  Bindlev’s  copy  was  sold,  Aug.  2, 
1820,  to  W.  B.  Rhodes,  Esq.  of  Lyon’s 
Inn,  for  1  /.  I  have  a  transcript  from 
Mr.  Gough’s  copy  in  the  Bodleian. 

[“  March  2b,  1620,  the  King  made 
a  procession  with  mighty  pomp  from 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  to  St.  Paul’s, 
accompanied  with  the  Bishops  and 
Peers  of  the  Realm.  At  Temple-bar 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  receiv¬ 
ed  him.  Robert  Heath,  Recorder, 
congratulates  his  entrance  into  the 
City.  From  thence  to  the  North  side, 
the  several  Companies  of  Citizens 
stood  within  the  rails,  all  in  order, 
with  their  ensigns  and  standards  as  far 
as  St.  Paul’s;  tapestry  hangings  all  the 
while  hanging  out  of  the  windows.’’] 

13.  The  Pageant  of  lb20  was,  “ 
E^rivng  T^ata  ;  or  the  Tryumpbs  of 
Peace,  that  celebrated  the  Solemnity 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Francis 
Jones,  Knight,  at  his  Inauguration 
into  the  Maioraltie  of  London,  on 
Monday,  being  the  30  of  October, 
lb20 ;  at  the  particular  cost  and  charge 
of  the  right  worshipfull  and  ancient 
Society  of  the  Haberdashers  ;  with  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  severall  Shewes  and 
Devices,  by  J[ohn]  S[quire],  4to. 
Mr.  Bindley ’s  copy  was  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  Knell,  the  dav  he  carried  off' 
in  triumph  the  other  Triumphs  before 
mentioned,  at  the  price  of  5/.  5's. — It  is 
now  in  the  Library  of  Mr.  Jolley,  and 
1  am  favoured  with  a  transcript. 

14.  The  Pageant  of  lb21  wTas  **  The 
Sun  in  Aries  ;  a  noble  Solemnity  per¬ 
formed  throughout  the  City,  at  the 
sole  cost  and  charges  of  the  honourable 
and  ancient  Fraternity  of  Drapers,  at 
the  confirmation  and  establishment  of 
their  most  worthy  Brother,  the  Right 
Honourable  Edward  Bark  ham,  in  the 
high  office  of  his  Majesty’s  Lieutenant, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  famous  City  of 
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*■  Till  the  middle  of  the  1  8th  Century,  it  was  considered  as  an  indispensable  duty  of  an 
Alderman  belonging  to  any  other  Company  to  be  translated  into  one  of  the  Twelve  before 
he  entered  into  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor.  Thus,  in  1677,  Sir  John  Davis  was  translated 
from  the  Stationers  to  the  Drapers;  and  in  1732  Alderman  Barber  from  the  Stationers  to 
the  Goldsmiths.  In  1755  Alderman  Janssen  was  the  first  who  filled  that  high  office  as  ft 
Stationer;  and  since  his  time  Five  other  Aldermen — Wright  in  1785  ;  Gill  in  1788  ; 
Bovdell  in  1790;  Domville  in  1814;  and  Magnay  in  1822. — Of  Stationers  who  have 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff,  or  have  paid  the  usual  fine  of  exemption  from  the  honour,  the 
List  is  considerable.  One  member  of  the  Company  (G.B.  Whittaker,  Esq.)  is  now  Sheriff; 
one  Alderman  is  Sheriff  Elect ;  another  Alderman  and  two  Commoners  are  in  nomination. 

•f  June  8,  1616,  the  King  dined  “at  Alderman  Cockayn’s  house  in  London,”  find 
dubbed  him  a  Knight;  and  in  July  1619,  his  Majesty  again  visited  Sir  William,  then 
Lord  Mayor,  for  the  express  purpose  of  negotiating  a  marriage  between  his  Lordship’s 
Daughter  and  Sir  John  Villiers. 

London, 
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London,  Oct.  29,  1621.  By  Thomas 
Middleton*,”  4to.  1  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  any  copy  of  this. 

No  Pageant  has  appeared  for  the 
two  following  years.  In  16 22  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  Sir  Peter  Proby, 
Grocer ;  in  l6'23 Sir  M.  Lumley,  Draper. 

15.  The  next  (and  last  in  James’s 
Reign)  is  that  of  1G24;  “The  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Honour,  at  the  confirmation 
of  the  right  worthy  Brother,  John 
Goare,  in  his  high  office  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Lieutenant  over  his  royal  Cham¬ 
ber,  at  the  charge  and  expense  of  the 
right  worthy  and  worshipful!  Frater¬ 
nity  of  eminent  Merchant  Taylors. 
Invented  and  written  by  John  Web¬ 
ster,  Taylor,”  4to. — I  know  not  whether 
^nv  copy  of  this  is  in  existence. 

It  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the 
Biograph ia  Dramatica,  that,  though  I 
have  added  in  this  first  portion  of  my 
List  two  City  Pageants  hitherto  over¬ 
looked,  I  have  withdrawn  from  the 
List  four  others. — The  first  of  these, 
“  Polyhymnia”  (the  second  in  the 
List),  for  this  reason;  it  is  certainly  no 
City  Pageant,  being,  as  the  title  de¬ 
scribes  it,  “  A  Triumph  at  Tylt  before 
her  Majestie,”  and  probably  similar 
(as  the  title  “  Polyhymnia”  also  in¬ 
fers)  to  “  A  newe  Ballad  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  order  of  running  at  Tilt  at 
Whitehall,  the  1 7th  of  November,  in 
the  38th  year  of  her  Majestie's Reign” 
(15Q5). 

Secondly,  Dekker’s  “  Magnificent 
Entertainment  given  to  King  James, 
and  Queene  Anne  his  Wife,  and 
Henry  Frederick  the  Prince,  upon  the 
day  of  his  Majestie’s  Triumphant  Pas¬ 
sage  (from  the  Tower)  through  his  ho¬ 
nourable  Citie  (and  Chamber)  of  Lon¬ 
don,  being  the  15th  of  March,  lb03, 
4to.”  & c.  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
“  London  Pageant,”  though,  being 
highly  creditable  to  the  King  and  to 
his  loyal  Citizens,  it  will  form  part  of 
the  Monarch’s  “  Progresses  and  Public 
Processions.” 

Two  others  are  not  relative  to  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
though  otherwise  London  Pageants, 
being  accounts  of  the  entertainments 
the  City  gave  in  l6l0  and  1616,  to  the 
two  succeeding  Princes,  Henry  and 
Charles. — The  second  1  intend  to  re¬ 


*  He  was  Author  of  another  Pageant  in 
1  62 6,  and  in  that  year  was  made  “  Cronologer 
to  the  City.”  He  i*  supposed  to  have  died 
eoon  after. 
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print,  and  the  first  also,  if  I  can  obtain 
a  copy  of  it. 

For  the  Title  of  the  first,  “  London’s 
Love  to  the  Royal  Prince  Henry,”  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  vol. 
lxxvii.  p.  38,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  a  copy  found  in  Exeter  Ca¬ 
thedral. —  Mr.  Bindley ’s  copy  was 
bought,  Jan.  23,  I8I9,  by  Mr.  Sturt, 
for  b/. 

Prince  Charles’s  Entertain mentf  was 
“  Civitatis  Amor  ;  the  Citie’s  Love; 
an  Entertainement  by  water  at  Chelsey 
and  Whitehall,  at  the  joyful]  receiving 
of  that  illustrious  Hope  of  Great  Bri- 
taine,  the  high  and  mighty  Charles,  to 
bee  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Cornewall,  Earl  of  Chester,  &c.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  ample  order  and  so¬ 
lemnity  of  his  Highnesse’  Creation,  as 
it  was  celebrated  in  his  Majestie’s 
Palace  of  Whitehall  on  Monday,  the 
fourth  of  November,  lb  lb.  As  also 
the  Ceremonies  of  that  ancient  and 
honourable  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Bath ;  and  all  the  Triumphs  showne 
in  honour  of  his  Royal  Creation.  Lon¬ 
don,  printed  by  Nicholas  Okes  for 
Thomas  Archer,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
hisshopin  Pope’s-head-pallace,  lblb.” 
Mr.  Bindley  had  no  copy  of  this. 
One  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  from 
which  I  have  a  transcript. — A  copy, 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Prince  by 
Delaram,  inserted  is  marked  8/.  85. 
in  Mr.  Thorpe’s  Catalogue  for  1824. 

Some  “  London  Pageants,”  and 
among  them  a  few  at  present  unknown, 
may  still  remain  in  the  Archives  of  what 
are  usually  styled  “  the  Twelve  Com¬ 
panies;”  from  which  alone,  in  former 
times,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was 
selected — the  Haberdashers,  Merchant 
Taylors,  Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers, 
Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths,  Skinners, 
Salters,  Ironmongers,  and  Cloth- 
workers. — In  the  22  years  of  King 
James’s  Reign,  the  Merchant  Taylors, 
Drapers,  and  Grocers,  had  each  four 
Lord  Mayors;  the  Haberdashers,  Mer¬ 
cers,  and  Ironmongers,  two;  the  Fish¬ 
mongers,  Skinne&s,  Goldsmiths,  and 


■f*  This  was  preceded  by  “  Chester’s  Tri- 
timph  in  honor  of  her  Prince,  as  it  was  per¬ 
formed  on  St.  George’s  Day,  1610,  in  the 
fore-said  Citie,  London.  Printed  for  J.  B. 
and  are  to  be  sold  in  St.  Dunstane’s  Church¬ 
yard  in  Fleete-streete,  1610.”  By  favour 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  possesses  the  only 
Original  I  have  met  with,  I  have  a  transcript, 
and  shall  re-print  it. 

Clothworkers, 
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Clothworkers,  one;  the  Salters  and 
Vintners  none. 

In  each  of  these  respectable  Corpo¬ 
rate  Bodies,  I  trust,  I  have  some  Per¬ 
sonal  Friends,  who  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  assist  my  disinterested  in¬ 
quiries  on  a  subject  so  highly  honour¬ 
able  to  their  Predecessors. — From  my 
Brethren  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
in  which  I  consider  every  individual 
to  be  my  Friend,  1  have  always  expe¬ 
rienced  all  possible  facilities  in  my 
researches.  And  I  am  proud  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  Stationers  in  modern 
times  (see  p.  1 1 G)  have  seen  Six  of 
their  Members  adorning  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate  ;  and  three  others 
(Venables,  Key,  and  Crowder)  within 
a  short  distance  from  the  Civic  Chair. 

As  the  chief  motive  to  my  enquiry 
after  these  hidden  treasures  arises  from 
a  wish  to  perform  an  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  to  Literature,  and  not  from  any 
pecuniary  prospect  (for  the  limited 
number  to  be  printed  of  such  works 
precludes  even  the  hope  of  remunera¬ 
tion)  ;  I  flatter  myself  that  after  this 
appeal  to  the  liberal  possessors  of  these 
rare  tracts,  they  will  not  be  displeased 
to  permit  a  transcript  to  be  made  from 
them,  as  it  will  no  way  lessen  the  real 
value  of  their  Editio  Princeps. 

My  publication  extends  no  farther 
than  the  Death  of  King  James  in 
l6'24-5  ;  but,  in  subsequent  Letters,  I 
will  furnish  as  good  a  List  as  I  can 
form  of  “  London  Pageants,”  to  the 
period  of  their  discontinuance. 

Grateful  for  the  favours  which 
through  a  long  life  1  have  received 
from  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Literary  Characters,  1  am  Mr.  Urban’s 
old  Associate,  J.  Nichols. 

- 

Journal  of  a  Shipwrecked 
Seaman. 

WE  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  interesting  narrative, 
written  by  one  of  the  seamen  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Lichfield, 
which  was  stranded  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  29th  Nov.  1758,  when  part  of 
the  crew  were  drowned,  and  the  rest 
carried  into  captivity.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  altering  the  orthography, 
we  have  retained  the  simple  and  un¬ 
adorned  style  of  an  uninstructed  sea¬ 
man. 

1758,  Nov.  11. — Sailed  from  Kin- 
sale  in  Ireland,  in  company  with  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Torbay,  Commodore 


Kepple  commander,  Nassau,  Fogucx, 
Dunkirk,  Prince  lid  ward,  and  Roman 
Emperor,  two  bombs,  two  tenders, 
and  seven  sail  of  transports,  bound 
against  the  island  of  Goree,  a  French 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  the 
whole  fleet  being  in  high  spirits  of 
obtaining  a  complete  victory.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  to  the  28th, 
but  hard  gales  of  wind  at  West  and 
South-west,  attended  with  dismal 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  rain. 

Nov.  29. — About  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  we  took  in  the  main  topsail, 
and  set  the  two  courses;  at  two  o’clock 
saw  a  light  on  the  larboard  bow,  which 
we  took  for  the  Commodore’s,  but  is 
thought  since  to  have  been  a  shore 
light.  Our  1st  Lieutenant  having  the 
watch,  was  very  uneasy,  and  wondered 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Kepple  stood  so 
long  on  that  tack,  and  why  he  did  not 
veer  ships  and  stand  to  their  way. 
The  poor  gentleman  had  some  forecast 
of  our  future,  calamities,  for  at  four 
o’clock  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
undress  to  go  to  bed,  but  threw  himself 
down  in  his  wet  clothes.  At  day¬ 
break  saw  the  land  a  head  of  us ;  we 
let  fly  the  main  sheet  and  tried  to  veer 
the  ship,  but  unfortunately  run  a- 
ground.  No  tongue  is  able  to  express 
the  calamities  we  were  then  in,  their 
watch  that  was  not  then  run  from  their 
hammocks,  naked  and  terrrified  at  the 
terrible  thumps  the  ship  gave ;  not 
knowing  the  reason,  seemed  as  men 
half  dead,  and  no  sooner  up  the  hatch¬ 
way  but  was  washed  with  the  sea  from 
one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  the 
sea  breaking  over  us  mountains  high. 
Our  Captain  and  other  officers  behaved 
in  this  dismal  situation  like  men  of  ex¬ 
treme  good  conduct  and  courage,  espe¬ 
cially  our  3d  Lieutenant,  who  kept 
encouraging  the  men,  desiring  them 
not  to  cast  themselves  down,  for  with 
God’s  help  there  was  no  fear  of  their 
getting  on  shore.  The  first  thing  we 
went  about  was  to  cut  away  the 
masts  to  ease  the  wreck,  and  two  poor 
souls  were  killed  with  the  foremasts; 
then  we  cut  away  our  best  bower 
anchor,  which  brought  her  head  to 
the  sea,  and  was  the  occasion  of  her 
holding  together  a  great  deal  longer 
than  what  she  would  have  done  in 
case  it  had  not  been  let  go.  At  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  we  launched 
our  cutter  over-board,  with  an  intent 
to  send  a  rope  ashore,  but  the  surf  run¬ 
ning  so  high  she  unfortunately  overset, 
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and  drowned  nine  men.  Upon  which, 
we  built  a  stage,  but  would  not  venture 
to  launch  it,  the  sea  continuing  to  run 
so  high.  It  was  now  we  had  the  dis¬ 
mal  scene  of  horror  and  black  despair 
painted  on  every  side,  some  striving 
to  hold  fast  on  the  wreck,  others, 
washed  over- board,  striving  to  regain 
the  wreck  or  catch  hold  of  a  piece  of 
timber  in  hones  to  gain  the  shore. 
About  three  o  clock  this  afternoon  the 
Captain  asked  if  there  was  any  one 
that  would  venture  to  swim  on  shore, 
upon  which,  one  George  Evans,  a 
seaman,  took  upon  him  to  carry  a 
small  line  ashore,  which  he  did,  and 
had  no  sooner  landed  with  it  but  the 
cruel  natives,  either  through  ignorance 
or  wickedness,  threw  it  back  into  the 
sea ;  with  this  line  we  thought  to  have 
sent  a  rope  on  shore.  The  weather 
being  a  little  moderate,  made  most  of 
the  people  that  could  swim  venture, 
and  about  seventy  men  got  on  shore 
that  night,  but  were  all  naked,  and 
most  of  them  very  much  hurt  by  the 
violence  of  the  surf  against  the  rocks, 
and  were  very  ill-used  by  the  cruel  na¬ 
tives.  About  twelve  o’clock  this  night 
the  ship  began  to  blow  up  her  decks 
and  break  to  pieces,  which  with  con¬ 
tinual  thunder  and  lightning,  and  rain, 
with  the  most  dismal  cries  and  groans 
of  us  poor  miserable  souls  upon  the 
wreck, was  most  terrifying;  but  still  hop¬ 
ing  and  praying  to  the  great  God  to  de¬ 
liver  us  out  of  our  miserable  condition. 

Nov.  30. — The  weather  being  a  little 
moderate,  launched  the  stage,  and  had 
several  men  drowned  off  it  attempting 
to  make  the  shore,  but  could  not. 
We  got  a  rope  on  shore  from  it  by  the 
help  of  one  Emanuel  Persico,  a  sea¬ 
man,  who  swam  wdth  it.  The  rope 
reached  from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and 
was  made  fast  to  the  wreck,  and  upon 
which  several  men  got  on  shore,  and 
many  perished  in  attempting.  About 
twelve  o’clock  the  ship  parted  abreast 
the  gangway,  which  served  as  a  fine 
break-water  to  defend  us ;  our  poop 
went  away  about  the  same  time,  with 
several  men  on  it,  part  of  whom  got 
on  shore;  we  w'ere  nowin  the  most 
dismal  situation  that  can  be  expressed, 
crying  out  like  a  quarter-master  at  the 
gun,  when  we  could  see  the  sea  break, 
to  keep  uj)  to  the  starboard,  fearing 
the  wreck  would  overset,  and  entirely 
undo  us.  About  three  or  four  o’clock 
Captain  Barton  attempted  to  go  on 
shore,  which  he  happily  effected,  with 
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a  great  many  more  of  the  people,  who 
no  sooner  got  on  shore  than  they 
were  stripped  and  very  barbarously 
used  by  the  cruel  natives.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  this  night 
the  ship  began  to  break  all  to-pieces, 
and  about  thirty  men  perished  who 
remained  on  board. 

Near  one  o’clock  this  morning  came 
on  shore  one  man  in  the  quarter  gal¬ 
lery  ;  tiiis  was  a  most  surprising  mi¬ 
racle,  and  plainly  shews  how  far  God’s 
goodness  is  extended  to  us,  in  deliver¬ 
ing  such  poor  miserable  souls  from  the 
imminent  danger  we  were  then  in.  I 
believe  never  was  there  seen  a  more 
dismal  shipwreck,  or  so  many  poor 
souls  perish,  without  being  able  to 
help  one  another,  it  being  out  of  out- 
power  to  assist  our  most  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  friends.  No  person 
is  able  to  write  this  most  shocking 
scene  which  gave  us  great  affliction. 
The  cold  and  the  rain  increasing, 
added  to  our  present  misfortunes,  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  cover  our  nakedness. 

Bee.  1. — We  made  two  tents  to  lie 
in,  out  of  some  sails  and  spars  that 
were  drove  on  shore ;  some  of  our 
people  found,  as  they  were  walking, 
some  wells  of  fresh  water  near  a  mile 
from  our  tents,  which  gave  us  great 
joy.  Upon  which  we  rolled  some 
water  casks  to  them,  and  filled  them. 
Mustered  the  people  and  found  220 
men  on  shore,  and  had  132  men  drown¬ 
ed.  We  likewise  heard  the  dismal 
tidings  of  two  more  ships  being  cast 
away  three  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
us  ;  they  proved  to  be  the  Somerset 
transport,  Captain  Potts,  and  the  Ly¬ 
dia  brig,  a  tender,  Captain  Morris. 
We  all  went  and  gathered  muscles  and 
other  shell  fish,  and  in  search  of  pro¬ 
visions,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on 
but  dead  hogs  and  sheep,  with  a  little 
flower  made  in  small  cakes,  in  about 
four  ounces,  which  was  to  serve  us 
the  day.  In  our  way  we  found  several 
corpses  and  buried  them.  The  bar¬ 
barous  natives  made  us  work  very  hard, 
bringing  up  water  casks  and  part  of 
the  wreck ;  our  cruel  new  masters 
very  often  paying  us  our  wages  with 
great  sticks  over  our  bare  backs,  for 
not  fetching  it  faster  than  we  were 
able.  Our  people  wrent  along  the 
shore  in  search  of  provisions,  for  we 
were  almost  starved;  we  found  some 
pieces  of  pork,  two  casks  of  flower, 
with  some  wine  and  brandy,  which 
we  had  but  a  small  share  of.  Never 
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was  there  seen  so  many  miserable 
creatures  together  ;  we  all  looked  like 
so  many  mad  people  let  loose  out  of 
Bedlam,  some  having  an  old  piece  of 
blanket,  others  an  old  torn  hammock, 
or  what  they  could  pick  up,  and  he 
that  found  an  old  jacket  or  shirt  was  a 
complete  cavalier. 

Dec.  3.  There  was  one  of  our  mari¬ 
ners  tied  neck  and  heels  for  supposed 
mutiny.  There  being  some  tailors  be¬ 
longing  to  us,  they  were  set  to  work 
making  of  clothes  for  the  officers, 
while  we  poor  Jacks  was  glad  of  a 
piece  of  old  blanket  or  sails,  with  holes 
made  with  a  knife  or  piece  of  stick, 
and  fastened  together  with  rope  yarn. 
The  cruel  Moors  made  us  still  work 
very  hard,  bringing  up  the  wreck  from 
the  shore  side. 

Dec.  4.  We  had  the  happy  sight 
of  one  Mr.  Andrews,  an  English  mer¬ 
chant  from  Saphy,  and  another  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  hearing  of  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  came  to  see  us,  and  brought  with 
them  pampooses  to  wear  on  our  feet, 
and  blankets  to  cover  our  nakedness, 
which  was  most  welcome  to  us.  There 
also  came  with  them  a  French  surgeon, 
who  dressed  our  wounded  people,  and 
sold  our  surgeon  a  box  of  medicines, 
which  was  very  useful  to  us.  Depart¬ 
ed  this  life  Thomas  Thompson,  sea¬ 
man;  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
hurt  he  received  coming  on  shore. 

Dec.  8.  The  merchants  left  us,  and 
promised  to  supply  us  with  every  thing 
we  wanted.  We  found  friends  in  this 
dismal  place,  when  least  expected. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  the  Bashaw  was  so 
good  as  to  send  us  some  live  cattle, 
which  we  killed  ;  this  we  took  as  a 
great  piece  of  humanity  from  a  bar¬ 
barian  whose  heart  is  almost  destitute 
of  pity  or  compassion. 

Dec.  9.  Received  a  great  deal  of 
soft  bread  and  rusk  from  the  merchant, 
to  carry  with  us  on  our  journey  to  Mo¬ 
rocco.  At  night  a  Moor  came  from 
the  Emperor,  with  an  order  for  us  to 
proceed  on  our  journey  the  next  day, 
which  gave  us  all  a  great  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure. 

Dec.  10.  We  packed  up  our  provi¬ 
sions,  and  had  a  small  piece  of  bread 
to  serve  us  two  days.  There  came  se¬ 
veral  camels  to  carry  our  provisions, 
and  people  that  were  hurt  coming  on 
shore.  They  are  creatures  near  eight 
feet  high,  headed  something  like  a 
horse,  and  hold  up  their  head  like  an 
ostrich  ;  they  are  cloven  footed,  with 


a  great  hump  on  their  back  ;  they  eat 
as  much  at  once  as  serves  them  for 
three  days,  and  have  also  a  bag  or  blad¬ 
der  in  their  throat,  which  contains 
water  for  the  same  time.  When  go¬ 
ing  to  take  up  their  load  or  rider,  they 
lay  down  on  their  bellies,  and  then 
rising,  very  often  dismount  their  rider; 
they  are  very  aukward  creatures  to 
drive  or  ride  on,  which  a  great  many 
of  us  found  the  effects  of,  failing,  as  it 
were,  from  a  high  window.  We  set 
forward  on  our  journey,  and  walked 
near  six  miles,  where  we  met  the 
other  two  ship’s  companies;  they  in¬ 
formed  us  they  had  eightv-seven  men, 
twenty  women,  and  nine  or  ten  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  were  women  who  were 
going  with  their  husbands  belonging 
to  Lord  Forbes’s  regiment  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition.  There  was  a  very  surprizing 
thinghappened  toone  Mrs.Evans,a  ser- 
jeant’s  wife;  she  swam  on  shore,  with 
a  young  child  about  nine  months  old, 
having  hold  of  the  child’s  clothes  in 
her  teeth,  and  Providence  was  so  kind 
as  to  preserve  both  her  and  the  child. 
The  Lydia  brig  lost  never  a  man ;  they 
came  on  shore  the  same  time  we  did. 
There  was  some  wine  and  brandy, 
which  our  officers  were  very  careful 
of.  Upon  our  meeting  the  other  two 
ship’s  companies,  we  were  now  in 
number  335  men,  three  women,  and 
one  child.  The  Emperor  sent  a  Ba¬ 
shaw  and  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  con¬ 
duct  us  to  Morocco.  There  also  came 
one  Mr.  Juan  Arbona,  a  Christian 
slave,  a  native  of  Monarcha,  who  was 
taken  about  ten  years  ago  under  Eng¬ 
lish  colours.  He  is  a  great  favourite 
of  the  Emperor,  and  is  envied  upon 
that  account  by  a  great  many  top 
Moors,  who  are  jealous  of  his  good  for¬ 
tune;  he  was  sent  to  keep  the  Moors 
from  using  us  ill  upon  the  road,  which 
in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  the  camel- 
drivers  very  often  did.  We  all  had 
camels,  which  we  mounted,  and  set 
forward  on  our  journey,  and  travelled 
till  dark,  and  then  we  stopped  at  a 
place  full  of  old  caves,  where  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  staid  all  night.  But 
the  Bashaw,  thinking  the  place  not 
convenient,  ordered  us  to  proceed  on 
our  journey,  which  we  did  until  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  at  which  time  we 
stopped  near  a  small  jama  or  church, 
with  a  little  town  made  of  tents.  We 
lay  all  night  in  the  open  fields,  having 
nothing  but  the  heavens  to  cover  us, 
and  wc  suffered  very  much  from  the 
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inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  sun 
scorching  us  by  day,  and  the  cold  freez¬ 
ing  us  by  night.  The  Bashaw  was 
very  kind,  and  ordered  the  people  who 
lived  here  to  get  us  some  victuals, 
which  they  did,  and  brought  it  us  near 
twelve  o’clock  at  night;  it  was  the 
usual  diet  of  the  country,  and  by  them 
called  cuscupew;  it  is  made  of  flower, 
in  little  lumps  as  big  as  French  barley, 
which  they  boil  with  meat  or  fowls. 

Dec.  1 1 .  We  arose  at  day-  break,  and 
had  every  man  a  dram  out  of  our  small 
stock  that  was  left.  We  then  proceed¬ 
ed  on  our  journey,  and  stopped  at  seve¬ 
ral  pools  of  water  to  drink,  our  people 
being  very  much  fatigued  with  travel¬ 
ling,  occasioned  by  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun.  We  passed  by  several 
towns  made  of  tents,  which  they  pitch 
in  a  circle  or  four  square,  leaving  a 
great  plot  of  ground  in  the  middle  to 
drive  their  cattle  in  at  night,  of  which 
they  have  great  flocks,  being  mostly 
shepherds;  those  people  who  inhabit 
the  country  are  obliged  to  move 
their  tents  very  often  in  the  summer 
for  conveniency  of  water,  and  in  the 
winter  to  where  there  is  most  grass, 
and  by  that  means  are  seldom  to  be 
found  long  in  one  place.  At  sun-set 
we  stopped,  and  the  Captain  prevailed 
on  the  Bashaw  to  get  us  some  tents 
to  lie  in,  and  he  also  provided  us  with 
victuals  as  before. 

Dec.  12.  At  day-break  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  and  met  the  Prince  of 
Morocco  with  a  great  number  of  sol¬ 
diers,  on  a  great  plain  on  a  ridge  of  a 
mountain ;  he  detained  our  Captain 
and  doctor  near  an  hour,  to  write  a 
letter  to  Gibraltar,  to  inform  the  Go¬ 
vernor  we  were  deemed  as  slaves,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  treaty  made  with  Mr.  Reed, 
who  acted  here  as  consul.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  finding  he  was  likely  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  the  Emperor,  shot  him¬ 
self,  sooner  than  be  forced  to  comply 
with  the  unreasonable  demands  of  this 
tyrant,  and  chose  rather  to  die  by  his 
own  hand  than  that  of  a  barbarous 
Moor’s,  not  knowing  what  torments 
they  would  put  him  to.  We  passed 
by  some  towns  made  of  tents  like  the 
former  ;  all  this  time  the  country 
seemed  pleasant,  but  is  very  bad  tra¬ 
velling  by  reason  of  there  being  no 
houses  on  the  road  to  refresh  at,  and 
but  little  water,  which  we  very  often 
stood  in  need  of.  At  night  we  stopped 
at  a  place  named  Takallak,  the  rest- 
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dence  of  a  grand  Bashaw,  who  has  a 
palace  built  there;  this  was  the  first 
appearance  of  a  house  we  had  seen  for 
three  days ;  here  we  had  tents  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  Captain  served  some 
bread  ami  a  dram. 

Dec.  13.  Departed  this  life  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Harrison,  of  Colonel  La  Fau- 
sc IPs  regiment,  very  much  lamented  by 
his  men,  who  gave  him  the  character 
of  a  very  good  man.  We  interred  the 
deceased  as  well  as  our  present  situa¬ 
tion  would  allow.  This  being  one  of 
the  coldest  mornings  we  had  upon  the- 
road,  and  the  Bashaw  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it,  ordered  a  Jew  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  out  of  their  house,  which  was 
made  of  cane,  after  the  form  of  a  bee¬ 
hive,  which  he  gave  us  to  set  on  fire  to 
warm  us,  and  would  have  given  us 
more,  if  we,  out  of  compassion  to  these 
miserable  creatures,  had  not  refused  it. 
Our  people  being  a  little  curious,  went 
a  walking  round  the  Bashaw’s  house, 
and  the  town,  to  view  it,  upon  which 
he  told  the  Captain  if  we  kept  stray¬ 
ing  from  before  our  tents,  lie  could 
not  be  accountable  for  the  Moors  using 
us  ill,  or  perhaps  killing  some  of  its; 
but  if  any  of  them  came  near  our  tents 
to  insult  us,  to  let  him  know  it,  and 
he  would  punish  them  severely.  We 
rested  here  three  days,  and  were  very 
well  used  by  the  Bashaw,  who  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  victuals  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  likewise 
made  us  presents  of  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  meat,  and  some  preserved  fruit 
called  dates,  to  carry  with  us  on  our 
journey  to  Morocco;  it  was  here  we 
had  the  first  disagreeable  sight  of  slaves 
in  irons,  neck -yoked  with  a  great 
chain,  three  and  three  together,  and 
a  shackle  on  each  man’s  leg,  with  a 
bar  of  iron  between. 

Dec.  16.  We  set  forward  on  our 
journey  for  the  grand  imperial  city  of 
Morocco ;  the  country  no  more  plea¬ 
sant.  Having  nothing  but.  great  moun¬ 
tains  and  places  to  cross  at,  wre  stopped 
and  pitched  our  tents  along  side  of  a 
small  run  of  water.  Some  of  our  gen¬ 
tlemen  going  up  amongst  the  inhabi¬ 
tant's  dwellings,  had  a  quarrel,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  Moor  drawing  a  knife  on 
one  of  our  Lieutenants;  some  of  our 
people  being  present,  and  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  usage,  forgot  the  place 
we  were  in,  and  beat  the  Moors 
severely. 

Dec.  17.  Proceeded  on  ourjourney, 
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and  had  very  troublesome  travelling 
with  our  camels  over  high  mountains, 
and  never  stopped  to  eat  or  drink  any 
thing  on  the  road  all  the  day,  which 
was  very  fatiguing.  At  sun -set  we 
pitched  our  tents  on  a  fine  plain,  near 
a  great  ridge  of  mountains. 

Dec.  IB.  At  day-break  we  proceed¬ 
ed  on  our  journey,  and  crossed  the 
mountains,  which  proved  easier  than 
we  imagined.  About  ten  o’clock  we 
saw  the  grand  imperial  city  of  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o’clock  we  alighted  at  a  small  bridge 
near  three  mile9  from  Morocco,  until 
the  Emperor  was  acquainted  with  our 
being  there ;  here  we  refreshed  our¬ 
selves  with  some  bread  and  water. 
The  Emperor  sent  out  a  party  of  sol¬ 
diers  to  fetch  us  in,  who  kept  firing 
their  muskets,  and  made  great  rejoic¬ 
ings  ;  they  led  us  all  round  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  we  were  plagued  with 
the  Moors,  who  came  out  in  great 
numbers  to  see  us.  About  four  o’clock 
we  alighted  before  the  Emperor’s  pa¬ 
lace  in  Morocco,  and  were  drawn  up 
before  it  in  a  long  rank,  the  Moors 
using  us  very  ill  as  they  passed  by  us, 
the  very  boys  spitting  in  our  faces, 
which  made  us  cast  down  our  spirits 
greatly  ;  we  waited  there  near  an  hour. 
At  last  the  Emperor  came  out  of  a 
gate  opposite  to  us ;  on  one  side  of  the 
gate  stood  a  guard  of  Moors,  in  a  rank, 
with  arms  on  their  side;  and  there 
were  two  ranks  that  had  no  arms ; 
these  we  took  for  courtiers,  who  on 
the  Emperor’s  approach  bowed  their 
heads  very  low,  tne  soldiers  doing  the 
same.  Immediately  he  called  our  Cap¬ 
tain  and  other  officers  to  him,  we 
standing  at  some  distance ;  an  inter¬ 
preter  being  present,  he  informed  Cap¬ 
tain  Barton  the  Emperor  deemed  us 
all  as  slaves.  Nothing  could  give  us 
more  affliction,  as  there  wras  no  nation 
in  the  world  tasted  liberty  in  so  sub¬ 
lime  a  manner.  He  sent  us  to  some 
very  old  houses  to  live  in,  which  ap- 
eared  like  dungeons,  the  door-way 
eing  so  very  small,  and  the  passage  so 
very  dark.  But  to  our  agreeable  sur¬ 
prize  the  houses  were  pretty  tolerable, 
and  formed  a  square  like  a  barrack, 
with  a  court-yard  in  the  middle.  It 
was  now  we  found  a  Moor  was  not  to 
be  trusted  ;  for  the  Bashaw,  whom  we 
took  for  our  best  friend,  robbed  our 
Captain  of  a  small  trunk,  which  had 
in  it  a  great  many  pair  of  silver  buckles, 
gold  rings,  and  a  great  many  more 
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things  of  value,  which  our  people  had 
picked  up  and  saved  at  the  water-side, 
and  gave  to  the  Captain  to  take  care 
of.  Here  we  found  some  merchants, 
who  promised  to  supply  us. 

Dec.  20.  Captain  Barton  called  all 
hands,  and  desired  to  know  if  we 
were  willing  he  should  take  2d.  per 
day  for  our  use;  and  in  case  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subsistence  of  6d.  per  day  was 
not  allowed  us,  to  have  it  deducted  out 
of  our  wages,  which  we  all  very  wil¬ 
lingly  agreed  to;  and  in  case  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  allowance  of  6d.  per  day  was 
allowed,  he  gave  his  word  and  honour 
he  would  do  his  utmost  endeavor  to 
get  it,  the  King’s  allowance  being  too 
small  to  live  on,  being  a  piece  of  silver 
not  quite  two-pence.  He  also  provided 
us  with  necessaries  to  dress  our  victuals 
in,  and  put  us  in  messes  as  on  ship¬ 
board. 

Dec.  23.  The  Captain  bought  us 
coarse  cloth  enough  to  make  every 
man  three  frocks  and  two  pair  of 
trovvsers,  which  we  employed  ourselves 
making ;  he  likewise  made  a  speech  to 
us,  and  promised  to  punish  us  severely 
if  we  sold  any  of  it. 

Dec.  25.  The  Captain  served  us 
grog  out  of  some  liquor  we  had  saved 
and  brought  to  Morocco.  The  Em¬ 
peror  was  pleased  to  give  all  Christian 
slaves  two  holidays  on  account  of  its 
being  Christmas,  which  we  all  took 
very  kind. 

Dec.  27.  An  order  came  from  the 
Emperor  at  day-break,  for  us  all  to  be 
sent  out  to  work ;  we  were  all  driven 
out  to  the  Emperor’s  palace.  The 
first  thing  they  set  us  about  was  to 
carry  great  logs  of  timber,  and  set  half 
a  dozen  of  Moors  to  drive  us,  which 
they  did  most  unmercifully  with  great 
sticks  like  flails,  if  we  offered  to  lay 
down  our  loads  to  rest.  When  we 
carried  our  burthens  to  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed,  they  drove  us  back  to  where 
we  came  from,  beating  those  that  were 
hindmost  to  keep  up  with  the  rest ; 
this  we  took  very  unkind  of  their  King 
to  suffer,  we  being  the  only  nation 
who  had  always  been  at  peace  with 
him.  From  that  they  set  us  to  hoe 
and  weed  the  Emperor’s  garden,  where 
they  drew  us  up  in  a  rank  like  so 
many  soldiers,  which  if  we  offered  to 
break,  or  went  one  before  the  other, 
they  beat  us  most  unmercifully,  not 
suffering  us  to  stir  to  get  a  bit  of  vic¬ 
tuals  to  satisfy  our  craving  appetites. 
This  was  the  good  usage  we  received 
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from  a  people  whom  but  a  little  time 
before  we  took  to  be  our  friends.  They 
made  us  work  until  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  time  there  is  a 
white  flag  hoisted  on  their  steeples  to 
give  the  slaves  notice  it  is  time  to  leave 
off  work,  and  for  the  inhabitants  to 
go  to  their  devotions.  The  Captain 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  let  some 
people  stay  at  home  to  dress  victuals 
for  them  at  work. 

Dec.  28.  Went  to  our  daily  labour, 
and  received  the  same  kindness  as  be¬ 
fore ;  the  Emperor  coming  in  to  the 
garden,  there  were  two  soldiers  left  to 
look  after  our  victuals,  and  they  not 
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getting  up  immediately,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  held  down  on  their  bellies, 
and  then  to  receive  100  strokes  each 
with  a  leather  thong  platted  for  that 
purpose,  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb ; 
they  were  beat  in  so  barbarous  a  man¬ 
ner  they  were  scarce  able  to  stir  hand 
or  foot,  which  greatly  surprised  us, 
all  expecting  to  share  the  same  fate. 
This  was  but  the  opening  of  the  first 
scene  of  the  Emperor’s  barbarity,  to 
what  we  saw  afterwards,  and  was 
wondered  at,  by  other  Christian  slaves, 
he  did  not  cut  their  heads  off. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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“  By  her  great  resort,  she  was  thro’  very  need 
Constrained  to  provide  her  peopled  towns  to  feed, 

She  learned  the  churlish  ax,  and  twybill  to  prepare. 

To  steel  the  coulter’s  edge,  and  sharp  the  furrowing  share. 

And  more  industrious  still,  and  only  hating  sloth, 

A  housewife  she  became,  most  skilled  in  making  cloth.” — Drayton. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Boundaries,  North,  Surrey :  East,  Kent :  South,  British  Channel :  West, 
Hampshire. 

Greatest  length  7 O';  greatest  breadth  20;  square  1520. 

Province,  Canterbury;  Diocese,  Chichester.  The  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Clifl'e  Lewes,  a  peculiar  to  the  Archbishop  ;  Circuit,  Home. 

ANTIENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants,  Regni. 

Roman  Province,  Britannia  Prima.  Stations,  Anderida  Civitas,  Eastbourne; 
Anderida  Portus,  Pevensey;  Cilindunum,  Slyndon  ;  Mida,  Midhurst;  Mu- 
tuantonis,  Lewes;  Portus  Adurni,  Aldrington;  Regnuin,  Chichester. 

Saxon  Octarchy* ,  Southsex. 

Antiquities.  British  Encampment,  Mount  Caburn  near  Lewes  (probably). 
Roman  Encampments,  the  Broile  and  Gonshil  near  Chichester  ;  Ditchling 
(square)  ;  Hollingbury  Castle  and  White  Hawk  Hills,  near  Brightelmstone; 
Lewes;  Selsey;  Walton.  Roman  Temple,  Chichester  (dedicated  to  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Minerva).  Saxon  Encampments,  Cissbury  and  Chankburv  (prob¬ 
ably)  ;  Lewes,  near  the  Castle  (constructed  on  the  occasion  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Danish  King,  Magnus);  Saxonbury-hill,  Edridge;  Wolsten- 
hury  (probably).  Danish  Encampments,  Crowborough;  Offham;  St.  RookV 
hill  near  Chichester;  Selsey.  *  **  There  are  also  remains  of  encampments  near 
Burling-gap  (half  oval);  near  Poynings  (very  large  oval);  High  Down  (small 


*  As  the  term  (i  Heptarchy  ”  has  been  retained  by  Hume  and  Gibbon,  after  the  English 
antiquaries  and  annalists,  that  of  “  Octarchy ”  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  Historian  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  subjoined  reasons.  The  exertions  of  the  British  having  failed, 
eight  Anglo-Saxon  governments  were  established  in  the  island.  This  state  of  Britain  has 
been  denominated,  with  great  impropriety,  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  When  all  the  kingdoms 
were  settled,  they  formed  an  “  Octarchy.”  Before  the  year  500,  there  were  only  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  which  formed  a  Duarchy.  Wessex  formed  the  Triarchy  ;  East 
Anglia  a  Tetrarchy ;  Bernicia  in  547  an  Hexarchy ;  Deira  in  560  an  Heptarchy;  and 
Mercia  in  536  the  Octarchy.  In  728,  upon  the  union  of  Wessex  and  Sussex,  it  again  be¬ 
came  an  Heptarchy.  From  the  first  landing  of  Ilengist,  more  than)a  century  had  elapsed  to 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy.  [Dallaway’s  Sussex,  I.  p.  xxvi.] 
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square);  and  at  Tellscomb,  2  (imperfect  squares,  probably  Roman).  Abbeys  of 
Battle  (founded  in  1067  by  Wm.  I.  after  his  victory  over  Harold) ;  Bayham 
(founded  about  1200  by  Robt.  de  Thurnham  *).  Chichester  (which  occu¬ 
pied  the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral) ;  Dureford  (founded  by  Hen.  Hosatus  or 
de  Hoese  the  elder,  1  lfiO);  Rotherbridge,  or  Robertsbridge  (founded  in  1 1 7(3 
by  Robert,  or,  as  Tanner  says,  by  Alured  de  St.  Martin)  ;  and  Sefaea  (found¬ 
ed  by  St.  Wilfrid  Abp.  of  York,- 681).  Priories  of  Atherington  (cell  to  the 
Norman  Abbey  of  Seez) ;  Arundel  (founded  by  Hugh  Mont  Gomeri,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  1100);  Bidingham  (established  beginning  of  gth  century); 
Boxgrave  (founded  about  11 17  by  Robert  de  Hayd) ;  Hastings  (founded 
temp.  Ric.  1.  by  Sir  Walter  Bricet)  ;  Heringham  or  Hardham  (founded  by 

Sir  Wm.  de  Altaripa  Dawtrey,  and  Sir - Goryng,  second  founder  13$)) ; 

Lewes  (founded  between  1072  and  10/8  by  the  first  Earl  of  Warren  and  his 
Countess  Gundreda);  another  (flourished  temp.  Hen.  III.;)  Michelham 
(founded  about  1240  by  Gilbert  de  Aquila);  New  Shoreham  (founded  by  Sir 
John  Mowbray)  ;  Pinham  near  Arundel  (founded  by  Queen  Adeliza,  1117); 
Rotherfield  (founded  about  800  by  Berthwold  Duke  of  Sussex)  ;  Rye  (founded 
lfj  Hen.  VIII.  the  Chapel  afterwards  used  as  a  store-house);  Seal  (founded 
byWm.de  Braose  in  1075);  Shelbred  (founded  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Ardern  ;  2. 
Wm.  de  Perei  of  Petworth,  1240)  ;  Steyning  (founded  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessorf);  and  Tortington  (founded  by  Hadvisia  de  Albini  widow  of  Sir 
Corbet,  1180).  Nunneries  of  Bosham  (founded  by  Wilfrid  about  G83)  ; 
Chichester  (founded  by  Wm.  fifth  I)can  of  the  Cathedral  in  1173  or  1174); 
Easebourne  (founded  by  Sir  John  Bohun  de  Midhurst  12fi0);  Lvminster 
(founded  by  Roger  de  Mont  Gomeri  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1070) ;  and  Ruspar 
(founded  by  Gervase  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  temp.  Ric.  1.  2.  William  de 

Braose,  1231).  Churches  of  Aldrington  (in  ruins,  not  a  house  in  the  parish, 
owing  to  the  sea);  Amberley;  Arundel;  Barnham  (early  Norman) ;  Battle 
(one  of  the  best  in  the  county) ;  Bramber  (of  great  antiquity);  Broadwater  (in 
the  Cathedral  style);  Climping  (erected  about  1253);  Guckfield  (lofty  spire); 
Donnington  (about  1400);  East  Bourn;  East  Marden  (of  great  antiquity) ; 
Fletching;  Hastings,  St.  Clement’s  and  All  Saints  (botn  very  old,  the 
latter  near  700  years);  Horsham  (fine  old  structure);  Hurst-per-point  (high 
shingled  spire) ;  Lewes  with  its  suburbs  formerly  contained  twelve  churches, 
but  now  only  six,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  St.  John  sub  Castro, 
and  St.  Anne  (both  very  ancient);  Lyminster;  North  Mundham ;  New 
Shoreham  (large,  exhibiting  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  union  of  the 
Saxon  and  the  early  pointed  style) ;  Old  Shoreham  (ruinous,  of  very  great  anti¬ 
quity  and  peculiar  interest);  Pagnam  (temp.  Hen.  III.);  Parham  ;  Petworth, 
Poynings  (built  temp.  Edw.  III.)  ;  Rye  (one  of  the  largest  Parish  Churches 
in  the  kingdom);  Seaford  (of  considerable  antiquity);  Selsea  (very  ancient)  ; 
Stedham  ;  Steyning  (of  high  antiquity,  the  exterior  rich,  but  the  interior 
magnificent);  South  Bersted  (built  about  1400);  South  Stoke  (highest  anti¬ 
quity);  Tortington  (contemporary  with  the  Priory);  Trotton  (built  about 
1400);  Up  Waltham  (Saxon);  Walberton  (13th  century);  Winchklsea, 
St.  Thomas  (venerable  and  beautiful  appearance),  St.  Gyles  (not  existing), 
and  St.  Leonard  (part  of  the  tower  standing) ;  West  Thorney  (probably  built 
bv  William  de  Warlewast,  Bp.  of  Exeter)  ;  and  West  Hamptnet  (of  the  early 
Norman.  Chapels  of  Bosham  (supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Bede  is  said  to 
have  had  a  cell  for  five  or  six  religious) ;  Brighton  (no  remains)  ;  Bulver- 
hythe  (in  ruins);  Crowhurst  (the  ruins  have  a  very  pleasing  effect);  Hardham 
(now  a  farm-house);  Hastings;  Houghton;  Langley;  Lydsey  (long  dilapi¬ 
dated);  Lynch,  St.  Luke;  Midhurst  (on  the  castle  or  St.  Anne’s  Hill); 
Pagham,  St.  Andrew  (in  ruins)  ;  Poling  (belonged  to  the  Commandery)  ; 
Rye  (afterwards  used  fora  powder-house);  Warningcamp;  and  West  Marden 
(long  dilapidated).  Fonts  of  Aldiugbourn  (a  curious  specimen  of  the  very 
ancient  fonts  of  black  marble,  of  a  square  shape,  standing  upon  five  une- 


*  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  Sussex  ;  and  Burrell  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  where  he  is 
called  nephew  of  Michael  de  Thutnam.  Hay  [Chichester,  314]  says,  “  Begeh&fn  Abbey, 
founded  by  Randolph  de  Dona,”  and  gives  an  extract  from  his  foundation  charter. 

L  Beauties.  Dallaway  [i.  p.  cx.]  says,  William  the  Conqueror,  1070. 

equally 
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qually  sized  pillars,  which  are  frequent  in  this  county) ;  Battle;  Bosham 
(Saxon);  Brightelmstone  (representing  some  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  last  Supper,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Normandy  temp. 
Wm.  I.  but  on  it  is  the  date  174.0  (see  Gent.  Mag.  1807);  Easebourne  ; 
Hastings  St.  Clement’s  (curious,  but  so  much  defaced  by  the  barbarous 
method  of  whitewashing ,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  workmanship 
on  it);  North  Mundhatn  (a  very  large  and  plain  cylinder  of  black  marble); 
Stedham  (Saxon,  very  simple);  Tortington  (curious  ornament  round  it); 
West  Stoke  (plain)  ;  West  Wittering  (Saxon,  of  rude  workmanship)  ;  Wol- 
beding  (Saxon,  bell  shape)  ;  Yapton  (very  curious  shape,  and  Saxon).  Castles 
of  Amherley  (erected  in  1368  by  Wm.  Rede,  Bishop  of  Chichester) ;  Arundei, 
(supposed  to  have  been  built  temp.  Alfred,  or  not  long  before) ;  Bodiham 
(built  by  one  of  the  Dalrynges  in  the  14th  cent.) ;  Bosham  (supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  Canute  the  Great);  Bramber  (built  by  the  de  liraose  family); 
Chichester  (built  by  Roger  de  Mont  Gomeri,  Earl  of  Arundel) ;  Edridge  * 
H  astings  (supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans);  Hever  (erected 
temp.  Edvv.  III.);  Hurstmonceaux  (built  by  Sir  Roger  Fynes,  who  is  interred 
in  the  Church);  Ipres,  Rye  (built  by  Wm,  de  Ipres,  who  died  in  11 62); 
Knap  (erected  by  the  De  Braoses  temp.  Wm.  I.  or  II.);  Lewes  (built  by 
Wm.  de  Warren  temp.  Wm.  I.);  Midhurst  (on  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  had  three 
fosses) ;  Pevensey  (constructed  out  of  some  Roman  fortress);  Scotney  (castel¬ 
lated  temp.  Ric.  XL);  Verdley  (supposed  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  the 
Danes,  but  Grose  thinks  it  was  only  a  grange  belonging  to  Shelbred  Priory) ; 
Wi  n chelsea  (erected  by  Hen.  VIII.  in  153C),  cost  23,000/).  Near  New- 
haven  and  Seaford  are  two  encampments  known  by  the  name  of  “  The 
Castle;”  which  probably  may  be  the  site  of  some  castle,  or  fortress.  Man¬ 
sions  of  Cowdray  House  (nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 793) ;  Pulborough  Old 
place  (built  temp.  Hen.  VI.);  Shermanbury  (bearing  evident  marks  of  great 
antiquity) ;  Southover  (supposed  residence  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  after  her  divorce) ; 
and  Trey  ford  (the  seat  of  the  Aylwins,  used  as  a  farm).  Cave.  Parson 
Darby’s  Hole,  Beachy  head  (the  particulars  of  which  are  curious). 

PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Rivers.  Adur;  Arun;  Cockmere;  Estuary;  Lavant ;  Little  Ouse;  Rother ; 
Runcton-brook  ;  and  Rye.  Harrison  enumerates  the  following  small  ones; 
Bourne,  Eryn,  Del,  Racon,  and  Emili. 

Inland  Navigation.  Arun,  from  the  Sea  to  Newbridge;  Rother,  from  the  Arun 
to  Mid  hurst  and  Petvvorth  ;  and  the  river  Ouse. 

Lakes.  Small  or  Hammer-ponds ;  Walbei  ton. 

Eminences  and  Views.  Anthony  Hill;  Arundel  Castle,  embosomed  in  a 
luxuriant  grove,  and  the  views  particularly  fine;  Ashburnham  House,  a  fine 
view  of  Pevensey  Bay  and  Beachy  Head ;  Avisford  place  ;  Beachy  Head,  564 
feet  high;  Beauport,  from  which  in  clear  weather  Boulogne  and  Calais  may 
distinctly  be  seen;  Bodiham  Castle,  the  luxuriant  ivy  causing  a  highly  pictu¬ 
resque  and  pleasing  effect;  Bognor  Crescent,  most  extensive  and  picturesque  ; 
at  Bo-peep  near  Hastings,  is  a  rock  called  the  Conqueror’s  Table,  from  Wm.  I. 
having  dined  on  it;  Bow  Hill  702  feet  high,  presenting  a  series  of  beautiful 
and  enlarged  prospects  ;  Bramber  Castle,  commanding  a  delightful  view  of 
the  sea,  through  a  rich  cultivated  valley,  &c. ;  Brightelmstone,  Downs, 
White  Hawk  Hill,  on  which  is  a  signal  house,  and  Hollingbury  Castle  Hill, 
on  which  is  a  fire  beacon;  Brightling  Down,  646  feet  high;  Bromham  Park; 
Bulverhythe;  Burton  Park,  picturesque ;  Chanctonbury  Hill,  814  feet  high; 
Croft  Field,  Hastings;  Crowborough  Beacon,  804  feet  high,  a  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect;  Ditchling  Beacon,  858  feet  high;  Duncton  Hill, 
prospect  most  magnificent ;  Eartham  ;  Fairlight,  few  villages  in  the  kingdom 
surpass  it  for  romantic  grandeur,  and  rural  simplicity,  the  Down  5QQ  feet 
high  ;  Firll  beacon,  820  feet  high  ;  Frant  steeple  (top  of),  659  feet  high  ;  the 
Govcrs  near  Hastings,  a  solitary  cottage,  under  a  most  stupendous  cliff,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  place  for' a  hermit;  near  this  is  the  Lover's  seat ,  a  recess  formed  in  a 
rocky  precipice,  a  sublime  view  of  the  ocean  ;  Halnaker  Hill ;  Mount  Ca- 
burn;  Mount  Harry;  Hastings  surrounded  by  hills  on  almost  every  side, 
affording  beautiful  prospects;  the  parade  has  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea;  the 
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Tower  at  Ileathficld  Park  has  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea;  Highdown 
Hill,  a  very  extensive  panoramic  view;  Hollington  Church,  situate  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood;  Houghton  Hill;  Lavington  Down;  Petworth  Park; 
Kook’s  Hill,  702  feet  high;  Stansted  House,  commanding  a  complete  view 
of  Portsmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  shipping  at  Sr>ithead ;  the  grounds 
exhibit  so  happy  an  assemblage  of  objects,  that  Lord  Orford  compared  it  to 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Loraine ;  Slyndon  House,  commands  extensive  sea 
prospects;  South  Downs,  beautiful  prospects  and  views;  Up  Park,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  situations  in  the  South  of  England;  aud  Winch elsea 
Priory,  a  very  pleasing  scene. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Aldingbourne,  the  source  of  the  Bourne;  the  river  Arun 
is  formed  from  springs  rising  at  East  Meon  and  Buriton  Wood,  and  in  its 
course  is  increased  by  several  others  ;  Binderton  the  source  of  the  Dell  ; 
Brighton  chalybeate  spring;  Charlton  Forest,  the  source  of  the  Lavant; 
Dripping  Well  near  Hastings;  Erneley,  the  source  of  the  Eryn,  which  “  pe- 
ninsulateth  Selsea ;’’  East  Bourn  chalybeate  spring;  Hockenbury  Panne,  in 
Frant,  the  source  of  a  brook  which  increaseth  the  Medway ;  Leythorne  pond, 
the  source  of  lluncton  brook;  Lurgeshall  mill  pond,  the  source  of  the  western 
llother;  Old  roar  waterfall,  near  Hastings,  nearly  40  feet  perpendicular;  and 
Racton,  the  source  of  the  llacon  and  Emill ;  Sutton  springs,  which  join  the 
Arun  in  Amberley. 

Public  Edifices.  Arundel  Bridge  of  stone,  over  the  Arun;  Theatre.  Box- 
grove  Hospital  and  School,  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Derby,  who  died  in 
1752.  Brighthelmstone,  or  as  more  generally  called,  Brighton;  King’s 
Palace,  formerly  called  the  Pavilion;  New  Church,  erecting  1824;  Chain 
Pier,  erected  by  Capt.  Brown,  1823;  Barracks;  2  Free-schools  for  24  boys 
each;  Market-house;  School  of  Industry ;  Sunday-school;  Theatre.  Union 
Charity-school,  established  1707 ;  Bazaar.  Chichester  Assembly-room, 
erected  about  1781  by  subscription  ;  2  Charity-schools;  Council  Chamber, 
erected  in  1733  by  subscription ;  Cross,  built  temp.  Edw.  IV.  by  Bi¬ 
shop  Story,  one  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Custom-house;  Dispensary,  established  1784;  Free-school,  founded 
1702  by  Oliver  Whitby,  with  a  particular  regard  to  navigation ;  Gaol, 
erected  1783  ;  Grammar-school,  founded  by  Bp.  Story  in  1497;  Guild¬ 
hall,  ancient;  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  originally  a  Nunnery;  Theatre,  re¬ 
built  17Q1*  Cuckfield  Free  Grammar-school,  begun  by  Edmund  Flower, 
and  finished  by  Rev.  William  Spicer,  20  Henry  VIII.  Blast  Bourne 
Theatre.  East  Grinstead,  Free-school,  founded  in  1786  by  Robert  and 
Henry  Payne  of  Newick  ;  Sackville  College,  erected  about  16'lG  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset.  Hastings  Town  Hall,  erected  in  1700;  recently  re-built  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  J.  Pultney  and  P.  Gott,  Esqrs.  representatives  of  the  town  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Houghton  Bridge,  very  ancient.  Horsham  County  Gaol ;  B'ree- 
school  founded  by  Richard  Collier,  Esq.  by  will  dated  Jan.  23,  1532; 
Market-house;  Town  Hall.  Lewes  Bridge,  erected  1727  ;  I'ree  Gram¬ 
mar-school,  established  in  1512  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Morley  of  Southover  ; 
House  of  Correction,  built  in  1793;  Library,  projected  in  1785;  Market- 
house;  Military  Hospital ;  Shire  Hall,  built  1812.  Midhurst  Free  Gram¬ 
mar-school,  founded  Nov.  15,  1672,  by  Gilbert  Ilannam.  New  Shoreham 
Market-house ;  Old  Shoreham  Bridge  across  the  Adur,  built  about  1782. 
Petworth  Almshouse,  founded  by  the  Duchess  of  Somerset;  Charity-school, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  late  of  Winton  College;  Market-house 
very  handsome,  of  stone;  Thompson's  Hospital.  Rye  Free  Grammar-school, 
erected  in  1636  by  Thomas  Peacock,  gent.;  Free-school;  Market-place, 
handsome;  Town  Hall.  Steyning  Free  Grammar-school,  founded  by  a 
Mr.  Bolland,  June  16,  l6l4.  Winciielsea  Court-house ; *  Gaol ;  Land- 
gate,  a  very  picturesque  appearance;  New-gate;  Strand-gate,  the  arch  flat. 
Worthing  Chapel;  Market;  Theatre. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,  Leicester,  Aug.  9.  well-known  and  pathetic  poem,  inti- 

IT  is  very  singular  that  such  contra-  tuled  the  “  Beggar’s  Petition.*’  Dur- 
dictory  statements  should  have  been  ing  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
made  with  respect  to  the  author  of  the  lines  in  question  have  been  several 

times 
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times  attributed  to  a  Dr.  Webster  of 
Chelsea,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
claim  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moss  *  to 
them,  has  been  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
asserted.  In  180Q  I  took  part  in  a 
correspondence  upon  thesubject,  which 
was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
your  publication,  and  which  it  was 
conceived  had  fully  settled  the  point  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Moss;  the  pretensions, 
however,  of  Dr.  Webster  having  been 
again  brought  forwards  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  “  Monthly  Magazine,” 
it  may  perhaps  assist  the  investigation 
to  recapitulate  what  has  appeared  in 
your  pages  upon  the  subject. 

So  long  back  as  the  year  1799  (dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Moss’s  life-time)  Dr.  Webster 
was  represented  as  the  author  of  the 
t(  Beggar,”  and  it  was  stated  in  a  com¬ 
munication  dated  from  “  Chelsea,” 
and  addressed  to  yourself,  that  “  he 
wrote  it  at  St.  Albans  in  or  about  1784, 
and  that  it  referred  to  an  aged  mendi¬ 
cant  named  Kinderley  or  Kinder,  who 
then  resided  near  that  place”  (vide  vol. 
lxix.  p.  1014).  The  Doctor’s  title 
was  forcibly  disputed  by  a  Correspond¬ 
ent  in  a  subsequent  Magazine  (vide 
vol.  lxx.  pp.  40-41),  who  stated  some 
very  strong  facts  in  support  of  Mr. 
M  oss’s  claim  to  the  poem.  No  reply 
to  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  been 
made,  and  thus  matters  remained  (as 
far  as  I  am  aware)  until  December 

1807,  when  a  letter,  couched  nearly  in 
the  identical  words  made  use  of  by 
your  Chelsea  Correspondent  in  1799* 
appeared  in  the  “  Universal  Magazine,” 
and  which  of  course  asserted  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster  to  be  the  author  of  the  “  Beggar.” 
In  April  I8O9,  a  Correspondent  in  the 
same  Magazine  renewed  the  enquiry, 
and  in  reply  to  him  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  inclosing  copies  of  the 
two  letters  which  had  appeared  in 
your  Magazine  in  1 799*  and  these, 
with  my  communication,  were  inserted 
in  the  “  Universal  Magazine”  for 
May  1 8O9.  The  matter  being  brought 
to  this  point,  it  was  thought  advisable 
by  some  literary  gentlemen  that  the 
question  should  be  then  set  at  rest; 
and  accordingly,  in  your  Magazine  for 
Aug.  I8O9  (vol.  lxx ix.  pp.  728-727), 
Dr.  Webster  was  distinctly  called  on 
to  substantiate  his  pretensions.  No 
answer  to  this  appeal  was  given  either 
by  the  Doctor  or  his  friends,  and  after 
some  further  correspondence  on  the 

*  Late  Minister  of  Brierly-hill  and  of 
Trentham  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  died  in 

1808. 


subject,  Mr.  J.  Smart,  of  London,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  you,  which  appeared 
conclusive.  In  this  letter  (vide  Suppl. 
vol.  lxxix.  pt.  ii.  p.  1187)  Mr.  Smart 
asserted  the  exclusive  claim  of  Mr. 
Moss  to  the  lines  in  question,  in  the 
most  positive  manner.  He  stated  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  son  of  the  gentleman 
who  first  printed  the  poem,  and  that  he 
was  present  when  Mr.  Moss  delivered 
the  MS.  to  his  father  for  publication, 
at  which  time  a  verbal  alteration  was 
made  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  verse. 
Mr.  Moss  had  written  it  “  and  Heaven 
shall  bless  your  store ;”  after  a  short 
conversation  between  Mr.  Moss  and 
Mr.  Smart,  sen.  the  word  “  shall''  was 
changed  to  “  will." 

Nothing  further  appears  to  have 
transpired  on  the  subject  since  I8O9, 
until  the  re-assertion  of  Dr.  Webster’s 
claim  recently  made  in  the  “  Monthly 
M  agazine.”  It  is,  indeed,  most  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  the  claim  of  the  Doctor 
to  the  beautiful  and  affecting  lines 
alluded  to,  should  be  thus  periodically 
asserted,  and  that  the  assertion  should 
invariably  give  rise  to  a  counter-claim 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moss,  which  is  no 
sooner  made  than  tacitly  admitted. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  has  sel¬ 
dom  occurred  in  the  Literary  world, 
probably  never  with  the  peculiarities 
attending  it  in  the  present  instance. 

J.  Stockdale  Hardy. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  25. 

YOU  have  so  long  continued  your 
interesting  labours,  that  it  is  with 
the  utmost  veneration  I  address  you,  in 
order  to  beg  of  you  to  announce  in 
your  next  that  a  tale  written  by  me, 
and  entitled  “  Owen  Glendower,”  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  make 
its  appearance  in  the  world  of  letters. 
It  is  founded  on  the  still  current  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Wales  respecting  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  man,  and  is  composed  chiefly 
with  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  subject.  I 
beg  of  you  to  mention  this  circum¬ 
stance  when  you  announce  the  work, 
that  when  it  catches  his  eye,  he  may, 
if  so  he  please,  comply  with  my  re¬ 
quest,  on  which  I  shall  abandon  the 
publication  of  my  own  tale,  and  ex- 
pectingly  await  the  appearance  of  his. 

Reginald  Maurice. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  9. 

^HE  removal  of  some  decayed 
JL  houses  and  shops  which  stood 
on  the  South  side  of  the  Temple 
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Church,  has  opened  to  view  a  very 
curious  building  belonging  to  that  ve¬ 
nerable  edifice.  By  the  style  of  its 
architecture  we  may  suppose  its  date 
to  be  coeval  with  that  of  the  inner 
Church,  which  w'as  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and 
remains  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
first  fixed  order  of  Pointed  Architec¬ 
ture. 

In  the  plans  and  sections  of  the 
Temple  Church,  published  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  the  ground  figure 
of  the  appendage  now  referred  to  is 
represented,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  existence  of  a  superstructure 
so  perfect,  spacious,  and  handsome, 
as  that  which  has  lately  been  exposed, 
was  not  generally  known.  In  the 
wall  of  the  Round  Church  is  a  small 
door-way  leading  to  a  double  apart¬ 
ment  forty  feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet 
wide,  groined  with  cross  ribs  only,  in 
the  plain  and  elegant  manner  com¬ 
mon  to  that  period.  This  room  is  now 
occupied  by  books  and  papers,  and 
will  not,  it  is  hoped,  share  the  fate  of  the 
superstructure,  which  is  now  more 
than  half  demolished,  and  to  which 
the  room  just  noticed  was  the  crypt : 
the  latter  has  a  doorway  at  the  West 
end,  and  is  lighted  by  elegant  single 
lancet  windows,  with  slender  pillars 
on  the  South  and  East  sides;  and  the 
walls  of  the  entire  edifice,  which  are 
as  substantial  as  those  of  the  Norman 
Church,  have  double  buttresses  at  the 
angles,  and  one  at  the  division  of  the 
room  on  the  South  side,  rising  to  the 
parapet,  which  terminated  at  the  level 
of  the  triple  windows  of  the  Church, 
the  height  from  the  pavement  being 
about  thirty  feet. 

The  upper  or  principal  room  was 
evidently  built  for  a  Chapel.  It  had 
elegant  triple  windows  at  the  altar- 
end  ;  composed  of  arches  richly  mould¬ 
ed,  and  slender  pillars  of  purbeck  mar¬ 
ble  detached  from  the  walls,  but  these 
have  been  sadly  mutilated  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  sash  windows.  In 
the  East  and  South  wralls  are  trefoil 
piscinas,  and  in  the  North  wall  is  a 
similar  recess,  with  a  closet  under¬ 
neath.  The  pillars  supporting  the 
groins  of  the  roof  are  slender,  and  very 
■short  ;  having  circular  capitals  and 
bases,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of 
beautifully  carved  mouldings. 

The  front,  or  South  wall,  appears 
to  have  been  excessively  mutilated  at 
the  time  thi3  ancient  building  was 
converted  into  private  dwellings,  but 


the  groins  and  vaulting  were  not  at 
all  dilapidated  :  the  style  of  the  ribs 
correspond  with  those  underneath, 
but  they  are  more  slenderly  formed, 
and  rise  to  a  point  considerably  higher; 
but  their  intersections  are  without 
carved  bosses.  The  most  Eastern  of 
the  three  divisions  is  the  widest,  hut  the 
groins  spring  from  the  four  corners, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  under¬ 
croft,  where  the  groined  spaces  arc 
equally  proportioned.  Among  the  rub¬ 
bish  which  was  dispersed  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  beneath  the  ruins,  several  carved 
stones  were  to  be  seen,  one  of  which 
deserves  notice:  it  was  a  well-sculptur¬ 
ed  Norman  capital,  resembling  those 
of  the  window’s  in  the  side  aile  of  the 
Round  Church.  <25,- 

Mr.  Urban,  Ciug.  10. 

SINGULAR  silver  coin  was  a 
little  time  since  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  in  brilliant 
condition,  which  I  have  now  by  me, 
evidently  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
IV.  from  the  Sun  of  l6  rays  being  in 
the  centre  or  tressure  of  the  reverse, 
which  was  first  introduced  by  that 
Prince,  and  is  a  distinguishing  mark 
on  his  gold  rose  nobles,  of  wdiich  this 
somewhat  resembles ;  but  on  a  very 
little  investigation,  is  found  to  differ  in 
several  parts  ;  and  I  apprehend  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  interesting  curiosity, 
particularly  on  account  that  the  largest 
English  silver  coins  recorded  of  this 
period  were  groats,  rather  wider  than 
our  common  shillings,  weighing  (X) 
grains,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  48  ; 
whereas  this  piece  weighs  78  grains, 
is  very  thin,  but  nearly  the  diameter 
or  breadth  of  the  present  silver  crowns. 
The  formation  of  the  crown  or  diadem 
on  the  King’s  head  is  very  striking, 
being  forked  or  treble-pointed  on  the 
summit,  similar  to  some  of  the  crowns 
that  adorn  the  portraits  on  the  coins 
of  the  potentates  of  the  lower  Roman 
empire;  and  varies  from  all  our  Eng¬ 
lish  open  or  arched  imperial  crowns, 
described  in  British  medallic  history. 
It  has  also  on  the  band  of  the  crown 
an  intended  resemblance  of  four  jewels, 
which  occupy  the  whole  space  of  the 
front.  The  five  crowns  or  coronets  on 
the  reverse  are  nearly  of  the  same  form 
as  the  obverse.  The  legends  are,  ob¬ 
verse,  “EDWARD  DI  GRA  .  REX  .  ANGL. 
z  frc  .  dns  .  ib.”  —  Reverse,  “  ihc  . 
AUT  .  TRANSIENS  .  TER  MEDIUM  ILLO- 
RUM  IB  AT.” 


As 
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1SC24.]  Silver  Noble  of  Edu:.  IV. 

As  I  cannot  find  this  piece  mention¬ 
ed  in  any  printed  treatise  on  coins,  I 
presume  it  was  not  in  general  circula¬ 
tion,  but  probably  a  pattern  piece  dis¬ 
tributed  perhaps  only  to  select  persons 
connected  with  the  public  Mint.  The 
collectors  of  coins  who  have  examined 
it,  consider  it  rare,  if  not  unique.  I 
have  inclosed  two  sketches  of  it,  also 
the  coin  for  your  inspection. 

Yours,  &c.  Shirley  Woolmer. 

We  have  Inserted  our  valuable  Cor¬ 
respondent’s  Letter  just  as  he  has  sent  it  to 
us  ;  but  beg  to  suggest,  that  this  silver  coin 
was  never  in  circulation.  We  have  com¬ 
pared  the  drawing  with  some  gold  nobles  of 
Edward  IV.  and  find  the  crown  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  in  every  particular.  It  was  struck  in  one 
of  the  dies  of  the  gold  nolle  (which  there¬ 
fore  doubtless  renders  it  unnecessary  to  give 
a  figure  of  it ;  see  Ruding’s  Gold  Coins, 

PI.  III.  fig.  4  ;  and  his  description,  vol.  III. 
p.  397.)  It  is  certainly  a  great  curiosity. 

Why  it  was  coined  in  silver  it  is  now  impos¬ 
sible  to  say ;  perhaps  from  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  the  Moneyer,  in  the  same  way  as 
pattern  pieces  are  struck  of  the  copper  coins 
of  the  present  day,  in  more  precious  metals. 

Edit. 


Mr.  Urban-,  Ipswich ,  Aug.  4. 

“  Ex  fumo  dare  luccm.'y 

IN  volume  xlvii.  p.  416,  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  the  year 
1777,  appeared  an  engraving  of  a  carv¬ 
ing  on  alabaster,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  wall  near  the  North  door  of  the 
nave  of  the  Church  of  Freckenbam  in 
Suffolk,  by  some  workmen  who  were 
repairing  the  building.  The  drawing 
and  description  of  it  were  communi¬ 
cated  by  that  eminent  Antiquary  the 
late  Mr.  Tyson,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  valuable  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  your  interesting  Miscellany. 

It  represents  the  figure  of  a  Bishop 
in  ponlificalibus,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  the  leg  of  a  horse,  which  has 
been  recently  torn  off;  and  in  the  act 
of  striking  the  hoof  with  a  hammer, 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  Near 
him  stands  the  horse  by  a  rack  on 
three  legs,  having  the  shoulder  from 
whence  the  other  was  torn  off,  bloody. 
In  the  back-ground  is  a  forge;  and 
round  it,  indifferent  parts,  horse-shoes 
and  other  implements  belonging  to  a 
farrier.  It  is  well  carved  in  relievo, 
and  coloured. 

By  the  following  references  to  your 
pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  various  opi- 

Gent.  Mao.  August,  1824. 
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Figure  of  St.  Alo. 

nions  were  at  that  time  broached  as  to 
what  this  figure  was  designed  to  repre¬ 
sent;  and  Mr.  Tyson  concluded  that 
it  could  be  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
renowned  St.  Dunstan. 

See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xlvii.  p.4l6, 
for  July  1778,  p.  304;  for  March, 
1779,  P-  190 ;  for  October,  1797,  vol. 
lxvii.  p.  840  ;  see  also  Nichols’s  Li¬ 
terary  Anecdotes,  vol.  VIII.  pp.  f)2Q, 
621, 622,  626,  f)28,  and  65 2. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
figure  in  question  was  designed  as  a 
representation  of  St.  Alo  ;  and  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  late  pe¬ 
rusal  of  Mrs.  Graham’s  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  her  “  Three  Months’  Resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Mountains  Eastof  Rome;’’ 
in  which  that  lively  and  entertaining 
writer  says,  at  page  239,  “St.  Alo, 
when  applied  to,  to  shoe  a  horse  (for 
the  saint  was  a  blacksmith),  used  to 
take  off  the  beast’s  foot,  and  carry  it 
into  the  smithy,  w'here  he  shod  it 
neatly ;  and  then  carrying  it  to  its 
owner,  joined  it  to  the  leg  by  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  and  a  prayer.” 

Yours,  &c.  J.  F. 

- - 

Mr.  Urban-,  July  2d. 

GREATER  number  of  new 
buildings  being  at  this  time  erect¬ 
ed,  or  in  contemplation  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  than  perhaps  any  period  of  its 
history  (that  succeeding  the  great  fire 
only  excepted)  ever  witnessed,  has  at¬ 
tached  a  peculiar  interest  to  architec¬ 
ture  :  and  the  attention  of  every  person 
of  taste  being  directed  to  the  question 
whether  the  numerous  erections.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  secular,  now  rising  in 
all  quarters,  are  to  be  so  many  orna¬ 
ments  or  deformities,  a  few  of  your 
pages  will  hot,  I  trust,  be  misemploy¬ 
ed  if  you  deem  the  remarks  I  am  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  make  on  this  subject  worthy 
of  your  insertion. 

First  then,  being  the  most  important 
of  the  structures  to  which  I  allude. 

The  new  Churches. 

Behold  !  Augusta’s  glittering  spires  increase. 
And  Temples  rise,  the  beauteous  works  of 
peace. 

It  is  singular  that  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  affording  Church  room  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  should  not  sooner 
have  met  with  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  This  apathy  has  -  in¬ 
flicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  interests 
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of  our  glorious  Establishment,  and 
greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the 
remedy  has  not  been  applied  before 
the  evil  had  arrived  to  an  height  so 
alarming. 

Let  us  take  a  retrospect  of  a  few 
years  in  our  history,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  present  established  places  of 
worship  have  for  ages  served  for  the 
population  of  the  country,  without  a 
proportionate  increase ;  and,  indeed, 
the  number  of  Churches  has  in  fact 
decreased.  It  is  true  an  abortive  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  Metropolis  in  the  reign 
of  that  excellent  princess  “  the  good 
Queen  Anne.”  The  failure  was  not 
owing  to  her,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  this  good  work  was  so 
shamefully  abandoned.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  what  has  been  done? 
In  the  more  wealthy  part  of  the  town 
established  places  of  worship  for  the 
rich  have  been  erected,  “  but  Chapels 
arose  instead  of  Churches.  The  pro¬ 
jector,  the  architect,  the  mason,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  plasterer,  united 
their  powers.  A  Chapel  was  erected, 
well  pewed,  well  warmed,  undedicated, 
unendowed,  unconsecrated ;  a  capti¬ 
vating  preacher  is  provided,  the  pews 
are  filled,  and  the  good  undertakers  are 
amply  repaid  by  the  pious  tenantry 
Accommodation  for  the  poor  was  never 
once  thought  of. 

This  state  of  things  is,  however,  far 
above  the  situation  of  other  parts  of 
the  Metropolis,  where  sectarian  meet¬ 
ing-houses  are  the  only  modern  erec¬ 
tions  for  public  worship.  We  now 
see  an  attempt  to  give  a  remedy,  and  it 
is  the  sincere  prayer  of  every  Church¬ 
man  that  it  may  not  arrive  too  lale> 
and  that  in  this  respect  the  Establish¬ 
ment  may  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  her  dissenting  adversaries, 
which  is  all  that  the  tolerant  spirit 
that  dignifies  our  excellent  Church 
wishes  for,  or  requires. 

The  necessity  for  providing  addi¬ 
tional  Churches  cannot  be  better  ex¬ 
emplified  than  by  turning  to  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  which  I  am  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  viz.  the  populous  parishes  of 
Newington,  Lambeth,  Camberwell, 
and  Bermondsey,  containing  above 
130,000  inhabitants,  and  where  eight 
new  Churches  are  projected,  seven  of 
which  are  built,  and  the  eighth  com¬ 
menced.  The  first  of  these  parishes, 

*  Pennant. 
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with  a  population  estimated  at  35,000, 
possessed  but  one  place  of  worship,  the 
parish  Church,  a  very  confined  build¬ 
ing.  Here  two  Churches  are  built  in 
the  teeth  of  a  most  determinate  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  “  dissenting  interest.’’ 
The  extensive  parish  of  Lambeth,  with 
four  new  Churches,  together  with  the 
parish  Church,  and  five  Chapels  of  the 
establishment  already  in  being,  has 
better  provided  for  its  60,000  inha¬ 
bitants  than  almost  any  parish  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Yet  in  all  these  parishes  spots 
may  still  be  seen  which  call  loudly 
for  some  further  accommodation  for  a 
still  increasing  population,  a  great  part 
of  which  must  inevitably  be  forced 
into  the  conventicle,  if  further  Church 
room  is  not  provided. 

The  above  neighbourhood  is  not 
singular  in  this  respect  ;  the  whole  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis  is  simi¬ 
larly  situated.  I  feel  confident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  much  would  be  done  by  in¬ 
dividual  exertion,  if  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  erection  of  Churches 
or  Chapels  by  private  subscription  ; 
the  difficulties  and  impediments  which 
at  present  hinder  the  Church  from 
receiving  so  desirable  an  acquisition 
are  so  great,  that  little  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  at  present  from  such  a  source f. 
Until  the  matter  is  seriously  consi¬ 
dered  by  the  Legislature,  and  a  more 
efficient  remedy  provided  than  the  late 
grants,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  com¬ 
plete  remedy.  If  a  law  was  passed 
directing  a  Church  or  Chapel  to  be 
built  in  every  neighbourhood  where 
a  certain  number  of  new  houses  was 
erected,  a  permanent  provision  would 
be  made  for  future  population,  and 
Churches  should  be  built  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the 
present. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  with¬ 
out  suggesting  the  propriety  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  all  the  Chapels  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  by  the  name  of  some 
Saint,  in  preference  to  the  unmean¬ 
ing  appellations  of  Portland  Chapel, 
the  Octagon  Chapel,  the  New  Church, 
&c. ;  and  that  tne  turrets  should  be 
crowned  with  crosses  like  the  steeples 
of  the  new  Churches  ;  and  so  far  I 
think  a  line  of  distinction  will  be 

f  Witness  the  disgraceful  opposition 
against  the  building  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society's  Chapel,  raised  by  the  Rector  of 
the  Parish,  and  also  the  delay  in  opening 
the  beautiful  Chapel  at  Mile  End,  both 
erected  by  private  subscription. 
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raised,  which  the  present  race  of  Dis¬ 
senters  at  least  are  not  likely  to  over¬ 
leap. 

To  avoid  trespassing  on  your  pages, 
or  your  readers’  patience,  I  shall  de¬ 
fer  until  my  next,  some  remarks  on 
the  style  of  architecture  proper  for 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  E.  I.  C. 

Sect  of  Shakers  in  America. 

*  |  HIE  following  particulars  of  this 
H  extraordinary  sect  are  gleaned 
from  an  entertaining  Work  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Baldwin  and  Co.  entitled, 
“An  Excursion  through  the  United 

O 

States  and  Canada  during  the  years 
1822-23;  by  an  English  Gentleman.” 

New  Hampshire  appears  to  be  the 
State  where  this  wretched  species  of 
fanaticism  is  most  prevalent.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  equals,  in  absurdity,  the  most 
monstrous  heresies  of  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  —  Enfield,  a  village  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  entirely  inhabited 
by  this  singular  sect.  On  entering  it, 
(says  our  English  traveller)  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  struck  with  the  remarkable 
neatness  of  the  houses,  farms,  and 
fences;  and  the  first  impression  was 
therefore  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
sect.  The  Shakers,  like  the  Harmo- 
nites,  are  great  manufacturers,  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  neighbourhood  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  necessary  articles  at  a  cheap  rate. 
They  apply  machinery  to  every  pur¬ 
pose  that  can  be  imagined,  and  carry 
this  to  such  a  length,  as  even  to  churn 
butter  by  the  assistance  of  the  wind. 
This  however  is  a  very  simple  and 
effectual  way,  and  is  worthy  of  being 
adopted  more  extensively ;  for  a  very 
light  breeze  is  sufficient  to  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  small  sails  attached  to  the 
churn. 

The  sect  of  Shakers  was  founded 
about  the  year  1768,  by  Anne  Lee, 
the  wife  of  an  English  blacksmith. 
She  pretended  to  be  inspired  ;  called 
herself  “  Anne  the  Word;”  and  in¬ 
stituted  a  new  mode  of  Worship, 
“  praising  the  Lord  by  dancing.” 
Being  prosecuted  for  riotous  conduct, 
she  and  her  followers  were  thrown 
into  prison ;  a  treatment  which  caused 
their  emigration.  They  came  to  Ame¬ 
rica  in  1/74,  and  settled  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  Anne  afterwards 
removed  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  she  began  to  prophecy,  declar¬ 
ing  that  she  was  the  second  Christ, 
and  that  those  who  followed  her  should 
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have  their  sins  forgiven.  Although 
she  declaimed  against  all  sexual  in¬ 
tercourse  whatsoever,  which  she  held 
up  as  a  mortal  sin,  yet  she  gained  nu¬ 
merous  proselytes,  who  have  since 
made  various  settlements  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  persons  in  the  9ect., 
are  the  elders,  father  confessors,  and 
saints.  They  enjoin  confessions,  pe¬ 
nances,  absolutions,  &c.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  frequently  honoured  by  the 
miraculous  interpositions  of  the  Deity. 
Indeed  they  affirm  that  they  do  every 
thing  by  “  a  gift,"  that  is,  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
An  account  of  the  application  of  this 
very  rational  doctrine  is  thus  given  in 
the  North  American  Review.  “  A 
youth  of  one  of  the  Shaker  settle¬ 
ments,  of  a  cheerful  happy  spirit,  was 
once  asked,  whether  he  had  his  li¬ 
berty,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased. 

‘  Certainly,’  said  the  youth  (repeat¬ 
ing,  doubtless,  what  all  are  taught  to 
believe);  we  do  whatsoever  we  have 
a  gift  to.’  On  being  asked  therefore, 
what  he  would  do,  if  he  wanted  on  a 
fine  winter’s  morning  to  go  down  and 
skate  on  Enfield  Pond,  he  replied,  ‘I 
should  tell  the  Elder,  that  I  had  a  gift 
to  go  down  and  skate.’  Being  further 
asked,  whether  the  Elder  would  per¬ 
mit  him  ;  he  answered,  *  certainly, 
unless  he  had  a  gift  that  I  should  not 
go.’  But  if  you  still  told  the  Elder 
that  you  had  a  gift  to  go  down  and 
skate,  and  go  you  must?  ‘  Why,  then 
the  Elder  would  tell  me  that  1  had  a 
lying  gift,  and  that  he  had  a  gift  to 
beat  me,  if  I  did  not  go  about  my 
work  immediately’.” 

The  Shakers  maintain,  that  they 
are  the  only  true  Church  ;  that  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  will  be  damned  ;  and 
that  by  “  the  Second  Dispensation 
that  is,  by  the  appearance  of  Anne 
Lee,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  which  were  before  necessary,  are 
now  useless.  They  have  in  conse¬ 
quence  a  Bible  of  their  own,  called 
“  Christ’s  Second  Appearance  ;”  a 
work  which  persons  who  are  not  of 
their  sect  would  consider  as  a  curious 
proof  of  the  madness  of  superstition. 

Every  one,  whether  man  or  woman, 
who  may  join  the  society,  must  give 
up  all  worldly  possessions  to  what  they 
call  the  Church.  In  obedience  to  this 
religious  duty,  husbands  leave  their 
wives  and  families  destitute,  and  oc¬ 
casion  the  greatest  possible  distress. 
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Several  States  therefore  have  passed  a 
law,  obliging  a  man  who  may  join  the 
Shakers,  to  make  some  provision  for 
his  family. 

Like  all  sects  that  pretend  to  the 
community  of  goods,  the  rule  of  equa¬ 
lity  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Elders,  and  chief  men 
and  women,  are  much  better  off  than 
the  rest,  live  in  better  houses,  and 
have  better  fare. 

As  persons  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  faculties  are  little  disposed  to 
embrace  visionary  doctrines,  it  may  at 
first  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
reader,  how  this  continent  sect  is  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  up  its  numbers,  and  even 
to  be  rather  on  the  increase.  But  the 
Shakers  will  receive  children  of  any 
age,  preferring  those  who  are  very 
'oung ;  and  poor  people,  who  have 
arge  families,  are  induced  to  send  one 
or  more  children  to  the  Shakers, 
knowing  that  they  will  be  well-clothed 
and  fed  gratis,  and  moreover  taught 
some  useful  trade.  So  far  the  society 
is  a  good  one  ;  but  these  children  are 
only  just  taught  to  read  and  write,  are 
not  allowed  to  read  any  book  but  the 
Shaker  Bible,  are  made  to  look  upon 
the  Elders  as  demi-gods,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  impressed  with  the  charitable 
belief  that  the  “  world’s  people’’  (thus 
they  designate  all  who  are  not  Shakers) 
will  inevitably  go  to  everlasting  pu¬ 
nishment.  They  have  indeed  very  lit¬ 
tle  intercourse  with  “the  world’s  peo¬ 
ple  ;”  for  all  business  is  transacted  by 
the  Elders. 

Those  who  know  what  influence 
superstition  has  upon  the  youthful 
mind,  and  how  great  an  effort  it  re¬ 
quires,  in  those  even  wrho  frequent 
the  best  society,  to  get  rid  of  the  pre¬ 
judices  in  which  they  have  been  edu¬ 
cated,  may  easily  conceive  what  an 
influence  this  system,  backed  by  the 
most  profound  ignorance,  exerts  upon 
the  young  proselytes.  So  strong  in¬ 
deed  is  it,  that  few  ever  leave  the  sect 
who  have  joined  it  as  children  :  and 
though  nature  will  sometimes  assert 
her  rights,  and  brother  Ebenezer  run 
off  with  sister  Susan,  yet  as  soon  as 
enjoyment  has  somewhat  abated  their 
desires,  and  when  that  fatal  period  the 
honey- moon  is  about  to  terminate, 
the  sinners  will  almost  always  return  ; 
and  having  confessed  their  sins,  and 
undergone  penance,  are  again  received 
into  the  society. 

We  could  easily  enlarge  on  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  Shakerism,  and  could  mention 
some  of  the  horribly  disgusting  and 
indecent  scenes,  said  to  be  practised  in 
private  by  the  members  of  this  sect; 
but  not  to  offend  modesty,  we  refer  all 
those  who  may  be  curious  to  know 
more  about  them,  to  a  work  lately  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  Hampshire,  entitled 
“  A  Portraiture  of  bhakerism,”  by 
Mary  M.  Dyer.  This  woman’s  hus¬ 
band  joined  the  Shakers,  and  obliged 
her  to  do  the  same,  by  making  over 
all  his  substance  to  his  new  brethren. 
She  afterwards  quitted  the  society, 
having  suffered  great  cruelty  and  in¬ 
sult  from  them ;  and  as  she  is  now 
their  enemy,  and  moreover  a  Baptist, 
her  own  statements  must  be  looked 
upon  with  a  sceptical  eye.  Her  book 
is  ill-written;  but  this  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  authenticity  of  the  numerous 
affidavits,  made  before  magistrates,  at 
different  places  and  at  different  times, 
both  by  persons  who  have  been  them¬ 
selves  Shakers,  and  by  others.  These 
affidavits  contain  statements  of  depra¬ 
vity,  folly,  and  horrible  brutality,  that 
are  quite  astounding,  and  exceed  every 
thing  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  monks 
of  the  darkest  and  most  depraved  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  shock¬ 
ing  indeed  are  they,  as  to  be  almost 
incredible  ;  and  yet  many  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  have  sworn  to  the  truth  of 
them,  live  near  Enfield,  and,  from  all 
inquiries,  are  respectable  and  trust¬ 
worthy. 

The  Shaker  Bible,  or  “  Christ’s  Se¬ 
cond  Appearance,’’  shows  how  prone 
the  human  mind  is  to  receive  any  su¬ 
pernatural  accounts;  and  how  wisely 
all  who  relate  them  insist  upon  faith. 
Indeed  it  has  been  remarked  (although 
of  course  only  with  reference  to  the 
Shakers),  that  when  a  man  can  once 
be  persuaded  that  the  Great  Creator 
of  the  Universe  wishes  him  to  believe 
what  is  incomprehensible  and  impos¬ 
sible,  he  might  ju9t  as  well  be  deprived 
of  his  reason  altogether,  and  become 
a  mere  brute.  For  my  own  part,  (says 
the  writer)  although  I  am  a  friend  to 
toleration,  and  do  not  wish  to  offend 
any  person’s  religious  principles,  yet  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  rather  a 
disgrace  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
for  a  sect  to  exist  and  flourish,  which 
not  only  praises  the  Great  Spirit  by 
dancing,  but  even  believes,  that  Anne 
Lee,  the  drunken  profligate  wife  of 
an  English  blacksmith,  is  co-equal 
and  co-eternal  with  the  Deity  ! 
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3 1 .  The  History  ami  Antiquities  of  the  Town 
and  Port  of  Hastings,  illustrated  by  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  Engravings  from  original  Draw¬ 
ings.  By  YV.  G.  Moss,  Draughtsman  to 
//.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Imp. 
8 vo.  pp.  206'. 

rJHHE  Watering-places  owe  their  suc- 
X  cess  in  the  main  to  the  monied 
and  commercial  classes  of  society,  who, 
having  no  country  seats,  and  good  in¬ 
comes,  resort  hither  to  get  rid  of  their 
girls,  or  for  mere  relaxation  or  show. 
Now  even  setting  aside  the  annoyance 
of  fortune-hunters,  gamblers,  and  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  are  the  musquitoes  and 
scorpions  of  these  climates,  a  gauze 
curtain  of  common  caution  is  generally 
sufficient  to  keep  them  off;  and  the 
advantage  yet  remains  of  enjoying 
London  comforts  with  rural  scenery. 
The  only  advantage  of  village  residence 
is,  that  a  small  incomist  is  there  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  gentleman,  and  becomes  popu¬ 
lar  by  affable  treatment  of  the  poor, 
and  trifling  charities.  The  miseries, 
however,  remain,  that  he  cannot  have 
refined  society  under  humble  circum¬ 
stances.  Without  carriages,  horses  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  heavy  establish¬ 
ment;  he  cannot  keep  his  inn  or  hotel 
under  the  title  of  country  seat;  for  a 
cottage  and  its  suite  of  one  maid  ser¬ 
vant  and  a  donkey  dolt  of  a  parish  ap¬ 
prentice,  is  but  a  tea-drinking  house. 
In  watering-places,  however,  the  hu¬ 
man  biped  of  passage  buys  of  pastry¬ 
cooks,  hires  servants,  rents  well-fur¬ 
nished  lodgings,  and  lives  and  shows 
off  like  a  nobleman,  at  a  temporary 
cost.  He  has  also  well-educated  so¬ 
ciety  at  command,  without  travelling 
for  it,  and  can  act  in  a  gentlemanly 
way,  without  involving  his  electioneer¬ 
ing  influence.  In  short,  watering- 
places  are  very  convenient  things. 

These  are  sufficient  reasons  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  they  thrive  ;  and  the  nearer 
they  are  to  London  the  better  is  their 
chance.  As  to  Hastings,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  we  have  only  the  population  for 
1821  (p.  173),  not  a  preceding  census, 
so  that  we  cannot  go  further  than  sup¬ 
pose  an  increase.  Indeed  from  a  sub¬ 
sequent  augmentation  of  buildings,  our 
author  leaves  us  to  infer  this  ;  and  also 
that  its  prosperity,  in  a  growing  view, 
has  only  taken  place  within  these  three 
or  four  years.  P.  174. 


Of  one  thing  we  are  satisfied,  that 
however  qualified  philosophers  may  be 
for  dissertations  upon  the  history  of  the 
states  of  society  in  England,  they  are 
the  last  men  fitted  to  write  the  history 
of  that  nation.  Lawyers  and  topogra¬ 
phers  are  the  patient  collectors  of  evi¬ 
dence;  the  philosophers  are  inaccu¬ 
rate,  because  they  only  accumulate 
facts  as  theses  for  essays.  This  opi¬ 
nion  has  been  forced  upon  us,  because 
the  History  of  Hastings  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  famous  battle 
which  placed  the  Crown  upon  the 
brow  of  the  Norman  William.  This 
great  event  is  narrated  here  (p.  3fl,  seq.) 
from  the  Harleian  miscellany,  in  a 
pamphlet  or  essay,  of  what  date  we 
know  not,  but  anterior  to  our  philoso¬ 
phical  histories.  In  this  statement 
are  contained  some  of  the  leading  te¬ 
nets  of  modern  statesmen  and  politi¬ 
cians. 

Sudden  elevation  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  rashness ;  and  fortunate  men 
do  not  calculate  upon  the  weight 
which  is  thrown  into  their  scales  by 
circumstances.  Two  or  three  lucky 
speculations,  and  as  many  good  throws 
of  the  dice,  or  easy  victories,  will  tempt 
the  merchant,  the  gamester,  or  the  ge¬ 
neral,  to  his  ruin.  Harold,  an  usurper, 
disregarded  prudence.  William  found 
that  the  coasts  were  left  defenceless  (p. 
3fl),  and  landing  without  obstruction, 
threw  up  entrenchments  for  retreat  or 
communication  with  reinforcements. 
Harold  merely  collected  his  troops, 
and  marched  to  meet  the  Duke.  The 
rashness  of  placing  the  kingdom  on 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  is  exhibited  in  a 
manner  which  no  modern  historian  or 
philosopher  can  surpass.  The  only 
thing  left  unstated  is,  that  where  an 
Usurper  is  not  popular,  he  considers  de¬ 
lay  as  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and 
immediaie  victory  the  only  means  of 
crushing  plots  and  confederacies.  Up¬ 
on  this  principle  did  Harold  act;  for 
the  Monkish  chroniclers  say  that  he 
was  infested  by  intestine  discords  ;  and 
so  did  Richard  III.  and  Buonaparte; 
but  not  so  did  Fabius,  Montmorency, 
Francis  the  First,  Washington,  D11- 
mourier,  and  Wellington.  1  hey  knew 
that  an  invading  enemy  must  be  worn 
out,  if  time  can  be  gained,  and  that 
pitched  battles  are  to  be  studiously 

avoided. 
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avoided.  This  is  a  point  which  Ro¬ 
bertson  in  his  excellent  Histories  fre¬ 
quently  brings  into  view,  but  not  with 
more  ability  and  judgment  than  this 
author,  under  the  name  of  Girth,  when 
he  heard  Harold  declare  his  intention 
to  give  battle. 

“  Whereupon  Girth,  younger  brother  to 
King  Harold,  presented  him  with  advice 
not  to  play  his  whole  State  at  a  cast,  not  to 
he  so  carried  with  desire  of  victory,  as  not 
to  wait  the  time  of  attaining  it ;  that  it  is 
proper  to  invaders  presently  to  fight,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  then  in  the  very  pride  and 
flourish  of  their  strength  ;  but  the  assailed 
should  rather  delay  battle,  rather  observe 
only  and  attend  their  enemies,  cut  off  their 
relief,  vex  them  with  incommodities,  weary 
them  and  wear  them  out  by  degrees  ;  that 
it  could  not  be  long  before  the  Duke’s  army, 
being  in  a  strange  country,  would  be  reduced 
to  necessities  ;  it  could  not  be  long  but  by 
reason  it  consisted  of  divers  nations,  it  would 
draw  into  disorder ;  that  it  was  proper  to  an 
army  compounded  of  different  people,  to  be 
almost  invincible  at  the  first,  whilst  all  con¬ 
tend  to  excel,  or  at  least  to  equal  others  in 
brave  performance  ;  but  if  they  be  advisedly 
endured,  they  will  easily  fall  into  disorders, 
and  lastly,  of  themselves,  dissolve.”  p.  42. 

We  are  aware  that  speeches  are 
written  by  the  authors ;  and  though 
Matthew  Paris  calls  Girth  “  vir  ultra 
aetatem  ingentis  scientiae  et  virtutis,” 
(p.  2.)  yet  the  real  speech  as  report¬ 
ed  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  2341, 
and  again  in  Gale’s  XV  Scriptores, 
p.  286,  is  very  different ;  and  therefore 
the  speech  above  given  is  not  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  our  old  historians. 

Rut  now  to  defects.  The  modern 
statement  here  given  is  grossly  incor¬ 
rect  in  the  main  circumstances.  The 
use  of  pavises  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
in  p.  44,  is  absurd.  William  was  su¬ 
perior  in  cavalry;  and  when  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxons  were  lured  into  pursuit  by 
the  pretended  flight  of  the  Normans, 
the  centre  was  so  weakened,  that  Wil¬ 
liam’s  main  body  broke  it. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  the  best 
narrator  of  battles  and  tacticks  among 
all  our  old  historians,  says  “  Dum  igi- 
tur  Angli  in  sequendo  persistunt,  acies 
principalis  Normannorum  mediam  An- 
glortun  catervam  pertransiit."  L.  vii. 
Inter  Scriptores  p.  Redam,  p.  211.  cd. 
15g6\  This  breaking  the  centre  Harold 
could  not  recover,  from  the  superiority 
of  the  Normans  in  cavalry ;  and  was 
out-gencralled  by  a  manoeuvre,  which 
many  people  think  is  not  older  than 
the  days  of  Marlborough,  and  which 
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few  Generals  but, Hannibal  ever  knew 
howto  counteract!  Knowing  that  it 
was  a  Roman  practice,  he  formed  his 
troops  in  a  crescent,  the  weakest  in  the 
centre.  T  hey  were  instructed  to  give 
way.  He  then  brought  the  two  horns 
to  bear  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Romans, 
and  another  concealed  force  upon  their 
rear.  Thus  the  favourite  manoeuvre 
was  the  occasion  of  the  Romans  being 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces. 

On  the  whole,  this  Harleian  state¬ 
ment  is  far  from  accurate,  as  to  the 
real  incidents ;  and  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  future  topographers,  if  they  can, 
to  give  the  accounts  of  battles  from  the 
old  Monkish  chroniclers;  or  rather 
add  them  as  notes  to  Holinshed’s  ac¬ 
counts.  He  is  the  best  and  most  co¬ 
pious  of  all  our  historians,  so  far  as 
concerns  facts. 

In  p.  6g  we  find  the  following  note  : 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Hay,  in  his  History  of 
Chichester,  says,  ‘  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  King  Harold’s  letter  to  Sir  John  [Ash- 
burnham]  desiring  his  aid  and  services  on 
the  landing  of  William,  is  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  descendants,  a  monument  of 
antiquity  which  confers  more  honour  on 
that  family  than  their  descent  from  Charle¬ 
magne.’” 

This  must  be  a  very  curious  docu¬ 
ment,  and  from  the  talents  and  literary 
taste  of  the  present  Sir  William  Ash- 
burnham,  we  hope  that  he  will  have 
the  goodness  to  communicate  it  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

In  p.  Q8  we  have  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Royal  Wills,  concern¬ 
ing  church  porches: 

“  Henry  VI.  in  his  will,  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  his  college  at  Eton,  directs 
that  there  be  made  in  the  South  of  the 
body  of  the  Church  a  fair  large  door  with  a 
porch,  and  the  same  for  christening  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  weddings.  A  more  particular  use 
to  which  they  were  appropriated  was  for  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament.” 

It  is  very  true  that  fonts  were  first 
set  up  in  private  houses;  secondly , 
during  persecution,  in  woods  and  soli¬ 
tary  places;  thirdly ,  near  the  church; 
fourthly,  in  the  church  porch ;  and 
lastly,  in  the  church  itself,  as  now 
they  stand,  but  near  the  entrance,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  sacrament  of  initia- 
tiation  or  admittance  into  the  Church. 
(Staveley  on  Churches,  p.  21 7,  2d  edit.) 
For  this  situation  of  fonts  in  the  church 
porch,  Staveley  quotes  G  regory  ofTours ; 
and  it  certainly  wop  obsolete  in  the 

time 
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time  of  Henr^  VI.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  porch 
must,  we  think,  refer  to  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism,  not  to  the  Eucharist, 
except  under  particular  circumstances 
of  penance  ;  at  least  our  reading  fur¬ 
nishes  no  other  solution  of  the  asser¬ 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  curious  fact: 

“The  number  of  alehouses  in  Hastings, 
instead  of  increasing  with  the  population,  as 
is  almost  universally  the  case  with  other 
places,  has  within  the  last  half-century, 
been  decreasing  in  an  astonishing  degree. 
In  1735  the  town  contained  no  less  than 
twenty  of  these  places  of  entertainment, 
whilst  their  number  at  the  present  period 
does  not  exceed  half  a  dozen.”  p.  147. 

In  p.  189  we  find  a  war  horse  of 
William  the  Norman,  who  was  taught 
to  open  his  mouth  and  seize  on  one  of 
the  enemy.  We  have  heard  of  a  smug¬ 
gler’s  horse,  who  was  tutored  when¬ 
ever  a  stranger  seized  his  bridle,  to  rear 
and  knock  him  down  with  his  fore¬ 
paw. — To  prevent  their  horses  from 
startling  at  the  war-cries,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  a  cruel  method  of  artifi¬ 
cially  rendering  them  deaf.  p.  IQO. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  work,  with 
commendations  of  the  drawings  and 
plates  in  particular.  Some  of  the  sea- 
views  are  excellent.  The  book  on  the 
whole  is  very  elegant  and  pleasing. 

32.  The  Life  of  Shakspeare  ;  Enquiries  into 
the  Originality  of  his  dramatic  Plots  and 
Characters ;  and  Essays  on  the  Ancient 
Tneatres  and  Theatrical  Usages.  By  Au¬ 
gustine  Skottowe.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  360.  Vol.  II.  p.  328. 

THE  mighty  genius  of  Shakspeare 
was  fortunately  for  him  placed  in  situ¬ 
ations  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  and  display  of  his  powers. 
He  was  thrown  early  into  life;  had  to 
depend  upon  himself;  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  for  the  stage,  a  mode 
of  composition  which  required  strong- 
discriminations  of  character,  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  powerful  effect.  Tameness 
would  have  been  ruin.  Learning  is  of 
little  avail  to  the  dramatist  or  the  novel 
writer.  Not  a  syllable  of  it,  except  in 
quotation  for  comic  purposes,  is  to  be 
found  in  Fielding  or  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  Hudibras  it  abounds,  but  then  it 
requires  notes,  an  adjunct  utterly  ab¬ 
surd  in  a  drama.  yVs  to  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  Ma- 
chiavelian  display  of  secret  movements 
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and  springs  of  action,  Shakspeare  dis¬ 
regarded  it,  and  very  judiciously  illus¬ 
trated  it  by  the  conduct  of  his  charac¬ 
ters.  In  short,  stage-effect  was  all 
along  his  leading  principle,  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  powers,  he  has  pre-emi¬ 
nently  succeeded.  There  is  much  non¬ 
sense  (it  is  the  truth)  in  his  plays,  as 
there  is  music  between  the  changes  of 
scenery  in  a  pantomime;  but  still  that 
trash  leaves  room  for  the  actors  to 
amuse  the  audience  by  their  tricks  or 
buffoonery.  He  worked  upon  trade 
principles,  but  he  made  his  goods  crea¬ 
tions  of  magic.  There  neither  was  or 
could  be  Shakspeare  and  company. 
Nature  gave  him  a  patent  to  himself. 

The  private  history  of  Shakspeare  is 
involved  in  a  nut-shell.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  obscure  tradesman  at  Strat¬ 
ford  ;  was  driven  to  London  by  neces¬ 
sity  ;  became  a  theatrical  hack,  and  re¬ 
tired  with  a  good  fortune,  for  his  day. 
The  inference  is  obvious ;  he  was  a 
prudent,  saving  fellow,  deep  in  worldly 
knowledge,  but  not  a  rogue.  Neither 
Shakspeare’s  habits  nor  his  station  in 
life  attracted  notice,  in  a  view  of  col¬ 
lision  of  interest,  which  the  public  re¬ 
garded.  He  had  no  interest  to  disre¬ 
gard,  or  suitors  to  disappoint.  Had 
newspapers  and  magazines  existed  in 
his  day,  enough  would  have  been 
known;  but  nothing  except  periodi¬ 
cal  journals  will  maintain  or  generate 
fame,  because  they  alone  command  a 
sufficiency  of  readers. — One  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  evident;  that  Shakspeare  could 
not  be  written  down.  Dryden  tried  it 
(see  Langbaine’s  Dramatic  Poets,  p. 
454) ;  but  it  was  vain,  and  from  natu¬ 
ral  causes  would  ever  have  been  so. 
Shakspeare,  as  a  mere  author,  is  not 
extraordinary.  It  is  the  excellency 
and  fine  effect  of  his  dramas,  when  per¬ 
formed  on  the  stage ,  which  advertised 
him;  and  after  that  exhibition  no  man 
with  patience  w-ould  endure  oppression 
of  h  im.  Besides,  no  man  envied  his 
situation.  In  short,  for  stage-effect, 
he  has  not  his  equal ;  and  so  admirably 
fitted  are  his  plays  to  the  histrionic  art, 
that  the  blame  of  failure  will  always 
attach  to  the  performer,  never  to  the 
author.  As  a  dramatist,  therefore, 
Shakspeare  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and 
had  he  lived  in  modern  times,  with 
his  humble  unassuming  habits,  bear¬ 
ing  with  mankind  provided  he  got 
money  by  them,  he  would  have  tum¬ 
bled  rivals  before  him  like  soldiers  in  a 
child’s  game  of  cards.  Byron  with  his 

fiends. 
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fiends,  and  Moore  with  his  angels, 
would  only  have  been  stimulants ;  and 
among  them  all,  we  should  have  had 
a  display  of  supernatural  beings  which 
it  would  have  required  the  powers  of 
driving  a  mail-coach  upon  the  edge  of 
a  razor,  to  have  saved  the  whole  trio 
from  burial  alive  under  a  mountain  of 
the  ridiculous  and  fantastic. 

The  difficulty  concerning  the  private 
history  of  Shakspeare  is  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  made  his  fortune.  But  this 
cannot  be  at  all  mysterious  ;  for  money 
was  very  valuable,  and  land  very  cheap. 
From  the  productions  of  the  latter 
alone,  households,  as  among  farmers, 
were  maintained  in  ail  chief  points. 
He  acquired  a  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre,  and  “  it  is  report¬ 
ed  (see  vol.  I.  pp.  4(),  50)  that  Lord 
Southampton  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds  to  complete  a  purchase.’’  That 
this  is  a  hyperbolical  exaggeration  with 
a  vengeance,  must  he  evident  to  every 
man  who  knows  that  a  few  shillings 
was  even  a  customary  fee  for  a  l)e  ii ca¬ 
tion  (see  Douce  on  Shakspeare,  II.  p. 
25),  and  even  a  thousand  shillings  is 
probably  more  than  the  donation  of 
Lord  Southampton.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  all  the  purchases  of 
Shakspeare  did  not  apparently  amount 
to  a  large' sum;  witness  the  following- 
paragraph  : 

“  In  1 597  Shakspeare  bought  New  Place, 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  his  native  town, 
which  he  repaired  and  adorned.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  apparently  as  a  man  of  known 
property,  he  was  applied  to  by  a  brother 
townsman  for  the  loan  of  thirty  pounds  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  not  unwilling  to  advance,  on  adequate 
security,  money  for  the  use  of  the  town  of 
Stratford.  The  poet’s  still  increasing  wealth 
is  marked  by  a  continuation  of  his  purchases. 
In  1602  he  gave  320Z.  for  107  acres  of  land, 
which  he  connected  with  his  former  pro¬ 
perty  in  New  Place.  In  1605  he  bought  for 
440 1.  the  lease  of  a  moiety  (a  half)  of  the 
great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford;  and  in 
1615,  a  house  in  Black  Friars  for  140Z.  A 
singularity  attendant  upon  this  purchase  is, 
that  only  80Z.  of  the  money  were  paid  down, 
the  remainder  being  left  as  a  mortgage  upon 
the  premises.”  I.  pp.  50,  51. 

Now  taking  all  these  circumstances 
together,  it  is  not  probable  that  Shaks¬ 
peare  was  ever  worth  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  It  appears  from  Willis’s 
Mitred  Abbies,  that  in  or  about  these 
limes,  the  hoard  of  a  professional  man 
did  not  exceed  bl.  per  annum,  while 
the  interest  of  money  was  from  seven 
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to  ten  per  cent.  A  man  who  could 
lend  a  hundred  pounds  for  ten  years, 
and  live  without  invading  the  princi¬ 
pal,  made  1000/.  in  ten  years.  The 
sum  of  320/.  for  107  acres  of  land  is  at 
the  modern  price,  barely  for  middling 
land,  not  more  than  three  years’  pur¬ 
chase;  and  under  any  circumstances, 
more  than  sufficient  for  Shakspeare’s 
house-keeping.  The  tithes  were  pure 
profit;  and  the  advance  of  only  80/. 
shows  the  extent  of  the  poet’s' means, 
and  his  hopes  of  paying  off  the  mort¬ 
gage  by  his  other  property. — All  the 
money  advanced  for  these  purchases, 
exclusive  of  the  house,  was  840/.  and 
allowing  the  l60/.  for  New  Place,  its 
probable  outside  value,  Shakspeare 
was  only  a  thousand  pound  man,  or 
thereabouts.  The  fact  is,  that  he  se¬ 
cured  a  competent  retirement  income, 
in  the  house  first,  then  the  estate  ;  and 
lastly,  the  tithes  ;  but  these  and  the 
premises  in  Black  Friars  were  advan¬ 
tageous  investments.  In  Shakspeare’s 
time  wine  was  only  drunk  as  a  cor¬ 
dial,  linen  was  home-spun,  the  farm 
in  hand  or  demesne  more  than  provi¬ 
sioned  the  household;  the  wool-hair  for 
the  cloth;  tea,  sugar,  and  Spirits,  were 
unknown.  Taxes  were  literally  not 
so  much  as  contributions  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  gentlemen  got  drunk 
cheaply,  because  they  did  not  drink 
wine,  and  produced  their  own  liquor. 
The  same  thing  is  still  done  by  farm¬ 
ers  ;  and  our  rural  ancestors  lived  like 
farmers  of  the  present  day. 

Every  thing  else  concerning  Shaks¬ 
peare  is  well  known  and  understood. 
But  as  the  whole  of  the  publications 
concerning  him  could  not  be  purchas¬ 
ed  under  perhaps  a  hundred  pounds, 
a  useful  digest  was  still  wanted.  Such 
a  meritorious  digest  in  all  bearings  of 
the  subject,  biographical,  critical,  his¬ 
torical,  and  archaeological,  Mr.  Skot- 
towe  has  executed  at  the  humble  cost 
of  two  volumes  8vo.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  every  where 
quoted  his  authorities,  but  in  some 
parts  he  has  not  done  so.  VVe,  how¬ 
ever,  know  in  the  main  where  his  ob¬ 
ligations  lie,  and  cannot  charge  him 
with  misquotation.  Such  books  as  his 
we  like  to  see,  for  whenever  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  subject  extends  to  a  library, 
no  men  pursue  it,  except  those  who 
study  it  as  a  profession  for  a  means  of 
livelihood;  and  so  far  as  the  subject 
goes,  an  extinguisher  is  therefore  put 
upon  the  knowledge  of  it  in  general. 

33.  The 
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33.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College ,  Oxford ;  in 
v  hich  are  included  the  Life  of  his  Brother 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.  A.  Student 
of  Christ  Church ,  and  Memoirs  of  their 
Family.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  only 
surviving  Trustee  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  MSS. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  571. 

WESLEY  lias  added  nothing  to 
theology;  nothing  to  the  philosophy 
of  man  ;  nothing  to  useful  knowledge; 
and  has  even  depreciated  the  import¬ 
ance  of  moral  feeling  ;  yet,  from  first- 
rate  statesman  -  like  talents,  he  has 
proved  a  successful  usurper,  another 
Huonaparte  in  the  religious  world. 
We  forewarn  our  readers,  that  we 
consider  Wesley  to  be  no  other  than  a 
man  of  the  world,  because  his  proceed¬ 
ings  were  founded  upon  deep  political 
subtlety.  His  success  partly  grew  out 
of  the  following  circumstances.  The 
long  religious  contests  of  the  civil  war, 
tiie  irritations  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
reign, and  the  popish  schemesof  James, 
had  worn  out  the  national  attention  ; 
and  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  III. 
and  the  desire  of  all  parties  for  rest, 
had  introduced  a  very  natural  wish  for 
trancjuillity  on  religious  subjects.  Eus¬ 
tace,  in  Ins  Italy,  indirectly  confesses 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  to  be  quiescent, — because, 
by  discarding  Confession,  and  many 
other  infringements  on  the  privacy  and 
comfort  of  domestic  life,  its  interfer¬ 
ence  would  be  officious,  and  the  visits 
of  a  Clergyman  resemble  those  of  an 
Exciseman.  A  regular  espionage  of 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  families 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  ministry 
of  Papists  and  many  Sectaries ;  and 
this  they  call  the  “care  of  souls.’’ 
They  even  dictate  in  family  affairs,  and 
do  it  with  impunity,  where  they  are 
Papists,  because  it  is  an  admitted  part 
of  the  religious  system ;  and  where 
they  are  Dissenters,  because  the  preach¬ 
ers  are  in  general  of  superior  worldly 
consequence  to  their  flocks;  but  the 
case  is  exactly  otherwise  with  the  re¬ 
gular  Clergyman.  If  he  offends  the 
Peer  or  the  Esquire,  all  the  benefits  of 
his  ministry  are  destroyed.  W  orldly 
influence  is  brought  down  heavily  up¬ 
on  him,  and  private  patronage  being 
his  only  hope  in  life,  favour  and  not 
activity  is  the  medium.  As  to  their 
Clergy  making  as  much  fuss  as  their 
opponents,  that  again  subjects  them  to 
rejection  from  genteel  society,  and 
Gent.  Mag.  August,  1324. 
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feuds  among  the  parishioners.  The 
Dissenters  expel  bad  members ;  but 
the  Clergy  cannot  enforce  unpopular 
ecclesiastical  laws.  All  that  is  left 
them  is  to  be  good  and  amiable ;  and 
so  in  general  they  are. 

Wesley  saw  the  quiescent  state  of 
things  after  the  period  mentioned,  and 
determined  to  gratify  that  appetite  for 
excitement,  which,  in  the  masterly 
perfection  of  his  worldly  wisdom,  he 
well  knew  must  naturally  exist  upon 
all  public  subjects  which  might  sleep, 
but  could  not  die.  The  Clergy  had 
taken  up  ethics*,  and  with  admirable 
skill,  as  the  writings  of  Seeker,  Sher¬ 
lock,  &c.  most  satisfactorily  prove. 
They  thought  it  needless  to  enforce 
upon  men  who  had  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book,  the  name  and  atonement 
of  the  Saviour,  iterum  atque  iterum , 
and  they  acted  abstractedly  right;  but 
the  heads  of  a  country  congregation 
are  converted  into  stone  by  the  Gorgon 
ignorance ;  and  where  people  do  not 
understand  they  cannot  reel. 

Wesley  (a  general  equal  to  Caesar) 
thus  saw  an  opening,  and  stepped  for¬ 
ward  with  what  he  called  his  “work 
of  God”  (p.  25),  a  title  assumed  by 
Mahomet  also.  He  founded  his  theory 
upon  an  intenseness  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  and  made  morality  a  very  subordi¬ 
nate  concern,  because  (to  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag)  the  preachers  of  that 
would  never  become  enthusiasts.  P.  6 g. 
In  our  opinion,  the  disjunction  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morals,  of  faith  and  works,  is 
unscriptural,  and  a  political  evil.  That 
we  do  not  falsify  Wesley’s  doctrine,  we 
shall  remark,  that  wc  do  not  think  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  have  called  virtue  a 
bubble,  under  any  circumstances,  as 
Mr.  Moore  has  done  (Pref.  xxi.) ;  nor 
have  infixed  a  stigma  upon  a  Clergy¬ 
man  for  preaching  up  honesty  in  deal¬ 
ings,  and  duty  to  our  neighbours  (see 
p.  fig);  or  sneeringly  called  it  “ going 
on  in  this  way  enforcing  the  common 
social  duties  f  or  made  a  death-bed 
repentance,  after  a  most  scandalous 
life,  a  sufficient  passport  to  salvation, 
and  a  monument  of  divine  mercy  for 
that  express  purpose,  as  Wesley  him¬ 
self  has  done  (p.  8Q).  II  this  be  the 
case,  then,  in  our  judgment,  we  make 
God  the  author  of  folly,  and  patron  of 

*  I)r.  Southey  shows  that  the  times  re¬ 
quired  it.  Wesley  frightened  them  by  Hell, 
and  surpassed  them. 


vice. 
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vice.  “Never  mind  vvliat  you  do,  so 
as  you  repent  in  your  last  moments.’’ 

That  we  may  not  be  susnected  of 
misinterpreting  facts,  we  shall  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  extracts ,  which  will 
prove  that  they  who  deal  out  Hell  pro¬ 
fusely  to  others,  can  spare,  unlike  Bru¬ 
tus,  when  a  relative  is  at  stake.  A  Mr. 
Hall,  a  Clergyman ,  courted  two  sisters 
of  Wesley,  one  :  fter  the  other,  Martha 
and  Kezzy ;  “but  when  the  match 
was  fixed  with  the  latter,  he  returned 
to  the  former,  whose  affections  he  had 
won,  and  married  her."  (p.  85.)  This 
Worthy,  after  having  a  family,  had 
vicious  propensities,  which  led  him 
to  glory  in  his  shame. 

“  He  would  talk  with  apparent  ease  to 
his  chaste  wife  concerning  his  concubines  ! 
He  would  tell  her  that  she  was  his  carnal 
wife,  but  they  were  his  spiritual  ones  ;  for 
he  had  taught  them  to  despise  all  sober 
scriptural  religion,  and  to  talk  as  enthusias¬ 
tically  and  as  corruptly  as  himself.  At 
length  he  broke  all  the  bands,  and  retired 
not  to  Ireland ,  but  to  the  West  ladies ,  tak¬ 
ing  his  chief  favourite  with  him.”  P.  89. 

Now  there  is  an  oblique  meaning 
here  about  Ireland  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  which  we  shall  not  discuss;  but 
we  cannot  divine  the  intention  of  re¬ 
cording  the  following  amazonian  ex¬ 
ploit  : 

“  She  [the  favourite  sultana]  was  a  re¬ 
markable  woman . In  an  assault  on  the 

house  by  a  black  banditti,  she  seized  a  large 
pewter  vessel,  and,  standing  in  the  turning 
of  the  stairs  which  led  to  their  apartment, 
she  knocked  the  assailants  down  in  succes¬ 
sion  as  they  approached,  and  maintained 
the  post  till  succours  arrived,  and  dispersed 
the  villains.”  P,  89. 

Is  this  worthy  the  gravity  of  reli¬ 
gion  ?  This  pewter-pot  Antiope  died 
before  Hall;  and  he  then  returned  to 
England  to  be  nursed  by  his  deserted 
wife,  and  promised  Heaven  by  Wesley, 
who  says,  “  God  had  given  him  deep 
repentance.  Such  another  monument 
of  divine  mercy  I  have  not  seen,”  &c. 
“  It  is  enough,  if  after  all  his  wander¬ 
ings  we  meet  again  in  Abraham’s  bo¬ 
som.’’  From  cases  like  this  Foote  made 
up  his  “  Mother  Cole.’’ 

We  know  the  old  remark  of  Cicero, 
that  any  doctrine  whatever  may  find 
followers;  but  Wesley  soared  far 
higher.  Pie  anticipated  universal  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Moore  says, 

“  As  of  old,  when  it  began  at  Nazareth, 
taking  its  course  upward,  it  lias  leavened  our 
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universities,  and  our  literary  societies ;  given 
a  religious  character  to  many  of  our  polite 
circles;  introduced  the  evangelical  ministry 
into  the  Established  Church ;  quickened 
the  Dissenters  by  leading  them  to  recur  to 
their  first  principles  ;  and  given  us  to  see 
again  saints  in  C cesar' s  household."  Pref.  xiv. 

In  regard  to  its  adoption  in  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  we  beg  to  observe 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  expect  customers 
where  the  goods  (i.  e.  the  sermons  of 
the  regular  Clergy)  are  calumniously 
depreciated  ;  and  as  popularity  will  en- 
engender  fashion,  and  sell  things  for 
three  times  their  worth,  the  maxim 
of  fas  cst  ah  hosle  doceri  was  forced 
upon  the  Clergy.  Hut  philosophical 
observers*  ascribe  this  necessity  to  the 
oil  and  water  difference  between  a 
highly-educated  Clergy  and  very  igno¬ 
rant  congregations,  in  remedy  of  which, 
misfortune,  religious  and  moral  educa¬ 
tion,  through  the  National  Schools,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  measure  for  the 
good  both  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

Warburlon’s  “  Doctrine  of  Grace” 
(though  a  very  objectionable  book  in 
style  and  manner)  charges  Wesley 
with  making  a  most  political  conve¬ 
nient  use  of  Scripture,  and  not  walk¬ 
ing  humbly  with  his  God.  But  this 
very  book  before  us  will  show  arro¬ 
gance  and  presumption  only  fit  for 
Joanna  Southcote.  It  is  deliberately 
affirmed  that  they  who  obstruct  Me¬ 
thodists  and  Methodism,  are  punished 
by  the  judgments  of  God,  personally 
and  nationally  inflicted  (see  pp.  33,  37, 
104,  105);  and  that  the  divine  power 
of  Providence  is  vested  in  the  members 
of  Tabernacles  and  Ebenczers,  because 
to  oppose  them  is  to  “kick  against  the 
pricks,’’  and  to  thwart  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Millenium,  which  they 
forsooth  arc  to  bring  out  as  chosen 
agents!  (Pref.  xviii.  xx.) 

Now  we  would  ask  our  readers, 
whether  we  ought  to  admit  such  fra¬ 
ternization  with  Providence,  unless 
the  claim  is  corroborated  by  miracles 
or  prophecy.  Let  the  Methodists, 
with  these  lofty  pretensions,  send  a 
delegation  to  Spain,  and  annihilate 
the  Inquisition  by  the  immediate  dis¬ 
solution  of  that  iniquitous  system,  and 
infliction  of  the  punishment  of  Ana¬ 
nias  upon  its  cruel  members;  it  will 
be  a  pretension  full  as  modest  as  that 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Millenium 


*  See  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ZHTH- 
MATA  AIANOHT1KA. 
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by  them*.  They  consider  in  their  in¬ 
difference  about  morals ,  and  profane 
learning,  the  text  of  “  Add  to  your 
iaith  virtue ,  and  to  virtue  knowledge 
an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  the  Gospel ; 
but  in  our  judgment  there  is  stark  folly 
in  thinking  that  what  can  only  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  progress  of  education  and 
knowledge,  is  to  be  the  result  of  simple 
religious  feeling. 

When  books  of  this  kind  come  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  are  bound  to  observe  that 
our  principles  are  those  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  in  Church  and  State;  but  we 
have  treated  Mr.  Moore,  whom  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  good  mistaken  man  of 
very  estimable  private  character,  with 
perfect  fairness,  because  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  said  or  inferred  nothing  but  from 
his  own  authority.  We  have  taken 
our  ground  also,  from  conscientious 
belief  that  the  National  Education  is 
Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,  compared  with 
the  project  of  John  Wesley;  which 
makes  a  philosopher's  stone  of  preach¬ 
ing  only. 

Our  reasons  are  these.  Christianity, 
as  the  words  ‘‘fullness  of  time”  imply, 
was  intended  for  a  state  of  civilization, 
and  civilization  is  a  providential  result 
of  human  knowledge,  which  the  Me¬ 
thodists  despise ;  nor  have  we  any  rea¬ 
son  to  commend  persons  who  take  to 
themselves  the  credit  of  impossibili¬ 
ties  ;  for  people  may  be  educated  by 
civilized  society,  as  well  as  by  schools. 
Circumstances  educate  all  people  to 
good  or  evil.  Education  of  children 
in  moral  and  religious  habits  is,  in  our 
judgment,  the  best  known  method  of 
forming  principle.  It  is  already  done 
in  all  families  of  prudence;  and  the  Re¬ 
gular  Clergy,  by  the  National  Schools, 
wish  to  extend  the  blessing  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  reason  we  therefore  think 
that  they  may  call  themselves  the  possi¬ 
ble  founders  of  the  Millenium;  i.  e.  if  it 
was  at  all  good  sense  to  anticipate  the 
measures  of  Providence,  or  even  decent 
to  pretend  to  familiarity  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  a  pretension  which  implies 
equality  and  infallibility.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  deemed  necessary  to  the 
Apostles  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  though  we  solemnly 
think  that  the  unlimited  confidence 
placed  in  the  merits  of  the  atonement 
(the  leading  feature  of  the  Wesleyan 
doctrine),  and  the  efficacy  of  death-Led 


*  They  quote  the  XVlIth  Article  as  ex¬ 
clusive  to  thejnselves,  in  the  work  before  us. 


repentance  (a  sop  for  conscience),  is  in 
reality  an  insult  to  the  wisdom  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  pernicious  to  Society  ;  yet 
to  the  business-talent  of  Wesley  (Miss 
Sophia’s  affair  excepted,  a  sad  failure), 
his  amiable  benevolence,  his  philoso¬ 
phical  dignity  of  character,  and  his 
exemplary  propriety  of  conduct,  we 
bear  the  most  respectful  testimony; 
but  to  his  saints  hip  we  object,  for 
pious  frauds  (palpable  misrepresenta¬ 
tions)  he  certainly  did  commit  and  re¬ 
commend.  Now  this  is  telling  stories, 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  of 
course  is  not  that  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  &c.  which  we  think  requisite 
to  canonization,  out  of  the  Popish 
Church.  Besides,  we  would  repeat, 
that  pretended  saints  have  no  right  to 
take  to  themselves  merits  which  are 
the  evident  results  of  knowledge  and 
civilization.  Merely  preaching  more 
sermons  than  other  people,  and  quot¬ 
ing  Scripture,  cannot  produce  such 
results. 


34.  Memoirs  of  Goethe.  Written  hy  him¬ 
self.  2  vols.  8 vo.  Colburn. 

OF  all  the  multifarious  species  of 
literary  composition  that  solicit  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reading  public,  none  so 
effectually  stimulate  the  appetite  for 
intellectual  excitement,  so  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  present  age,  as  auto-biography. 
Personal  narrative  possesses  a  fascina¬ 
tion  to  which  few  are  insensible,  and 
when  written  with  candour,  however 
dull,  is  never  utterly  devoid  of  inte¬ 
rest  ;  but  when  accompanied  with  the 
graces  of  a  glowing  and  poetical  style, 
vivified  by  the  touch  of  genius,  it 
nearly  approximates  to  the  most  splen¬ 
did  creations  of  the  intellect. 

The  human  heart,  its  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  is  a  vast  and  fertile  subject  for 
speculation,  and  the  philosopher  seizes 
with  avidity  every  point  of  view  which 
affords  him  a  glimpse,  however  partial, 
of  the  secret  springs  which  animate 
and  govern  our  social  relations. 

The  Memoirs  of  Goethe  certainly 
form  no  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
for  we  have  seldom  read  a  more  capti¬ 
vating  book.  The  narrative  embraces 
a  period  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life,  commencing  with  his  birth  at 
Francfort  to  his  return  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Leipsic,  and  ending  very  ab¬ 
ruptly  at  the  epoch  of  his  approaching 
nuptials. 

This  work  powerfully  illustrates  that 

brilliant 
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brilliant  period  of  German  literature, 
when  its  writers,  bursting  through  the 
trammels  of  pedantry  and  antiquated 
prejudices,  dared  to  be  original,  and 
succeeded  in  founding  a  school  of  their 
own.  Among  these  benefactors  to 
their  country  Goethe  holds  the  first 
rank ;  indeed  few  individuals  are  so 
completely  identified  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  nation.  Conversant  with 
the  brightest  models  both  ancient  and 
modern,  he  glories  in  the  avowal  of 
having  matured  his  taste,  and  drank 
inpiration  at  the  shrine  of  Shakspeare. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  portion 
of  these  Memoirs  is  the  detail  of  the 
author's  life,  and  gradual  developement 
of  his  intellectual  powers;  nothing  is 
more  delightful  than  these  pictures  of 
domestic  manners,  interspersed  with 
such  lively  and  characteristic  portraits 
of  his  family  and  associates.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  are  drawn  with  a  masterly 
pencil,  and  combine  great  force  of  co¬ 
louring  with  truth  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
it  is  no  slight  merit,  that  in  his  confes¬ 
sions  he  never  violates  the  modesty  of 
self-respect,  or  seeks  to  interest  our  cu¬ 
riosity  at  the  expense  of  our  delicacy. 
These  Memoirs,  then,  may  be  safely 
recommended,  as  repleLe  with  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement.  The  author  in¬ 
cidentally  touches  upon  a  singular  va¬ 
riety  of  topics,  all  treated  with  his 
usual  acuteness,  but  displaying  occa¬ 
sionally  no  small  love  of  paradox,  and 
a  pretty  strong  tone  of  German  mysti¬ 
cism.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
remark  that  he  uniformly  respects  the 
fundamental  truths  which  form  the 
basis  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  opinions  are  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  virtue. 

In  a  publication  of  this  nature, 
where  a  thread  of  narrative  serves  to 
connect  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  ob¬ 
servations  upon  society  and  literature, 
there  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  select¬ 
ing  such  a  specimen  as  shall  mark  the 
object  and  peculiarity  of  the  author. 
Our  limits  will  only  allow  of  two  pas¬ 
sages  :  the  first  a  charming  picture  of 
childhood ;  the  second  an  animated 
eulogium  on  Shakspeare  : — 

“But  away  with  painful  reflections;  let 
me  rather  look  back  to  those  days  so  long 
fled.  Where  is  the  man  who  can  faithfully 
depict  that  fulness  of  life  which  is  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  childhood  ?  with  what  satis¬ 
faction  and  even  admiration  do  we  contem¬ 
plate  these  little  creatures  as  they  play 
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about  us  !  most  of  them,  indeed,  promise 
more  than  they  will  perform,  as  if  Nature, 
amongst  the  illusions  with  which  she 
amuses  us,  had  particularly  intended  to 
present  vis  with  a  fleeting  image  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  A  child’s  organs  are  so  wonderfully 
adapted  to  their  momentary  destination, — 
he  applies  them  to  his  purposes  and  occa¬ 
sions  with  equal  simplicity  and  adroitness. 
Within  the  circle  of  his  faculties,  his  un¬ 
derstanding,  his  reason,  seem  perfect.  When 
we  see  him  so  flexible,  so  full  of  dexterity, 
so  contented,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  these  natural  gifts  stand  in  no  need 
of  cultivation.  If  the  progress  of  children 
were  always  answerable  to  the  expectations 
they  excite,  almost  every  one  of  them  would 
be  a  genius.  But  the  effect  of  age  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  mere  develope¬ 
ment  of  the  primitive  faculties.  Not  only 
developement,  but  revolution  and  confu¬ 
sion  in  our  organic  system,  must  take  place 
before  we  attain  the  state  of  manhood.  At 
the  end  of  a  certain  period  scarcely  are  there 
any  traces  to  be  discerned  of  several  of  those 
early  inclinations  which  in  the  first  instance 
fixed  our  attention. 

“Thus,  even  supposing  that  the  natural 
faculties  of  man  impress  on  him  a  determi¬ 
nate  direction,  this  would  not  render  it  the 
less  difficult,  for  even  the  most  skilful  ob¬ 
server  to  prognosticate  that  direction  with 
certainty  :  but  at  a  later  period,  when  we 
recal  the  past,  we  may  discover  the  traces  of 
the  promises  it  afforded  with  respect  to  the 
future.  My  intention,  therefore,  is  not  to 
relate  every  thing  I  did  or  experienced  in 
my  childhood,  but  to  look  back  to  that  pe¬ 
riod  in  search  of  the  circumstances  which, 
although  I  took  do  particular  notice  of  them 
at  the  time,  determined  the  direction  I  have 
pursued  in  life.”  Vol.  I.  p.  44. 

“  Shakspeare  is  better  known  in  Germany 
than  any  where  else  ;  even  better,  perhaps, 
than  in  his  own  country.  We  render  him 
all  the  justice,  the  homage  he  is  entitled 
to ;  we  extend  to  him  the  indulgence  which 
we  refuse  each  other.  Men  of  the  most 
eminent  talents  have  made  it  their  business 
to  present  all  the  qualities  with  which  this 
great  genius  was  endowed  in  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  light;  and  I  have  always  heartily 
subscribed  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  him,  and  to  every  defence  of  his 
admirable  talents.  I  have  already  described 
the  impression  which  this  extraordinary 
mind  produced  upon  me,  and  the  few  re¬ 
marks  which  I  have  hazarded  on  his  works 
have  been  favourably  received.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  on  this  occasion 
to  a  more  precise  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  whieh  I  became  acquainted  with  Shaks- 

fieare.  When  I  was  at  Leipsic,  I  read 
)odd’s  collection,  entitled  The  Beauties  of 
Shakspeare.  Notwithstanding  all  that  may 
be  said  against  collections  of  this  kind, 
which  only  make  an  author  known  piece¬ 
meal. 
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meal,  they  produce  in  my  opinion  very  good 
effects.  Our  understanding  is  not  always 
strong  enough  to  comprehend  the  whole 
value  of  an  entire  work  ;  nor  do  we  always 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  passages  which 
have  an  immediate  relation  to  ourselves. 
Young  people,  in  particular,  whose  minds  are 
not  sufficiently  cultivated  to  possess  much 
penetration,  may  be  discouraged,  if  they 
have  to  choose  for  themselves ;  and  they 
have  a  greater  relish  for  the  brilliant  ex¬ 
tracts  which  are  detached  and  laid  before 
them.  For  my  part  the  perusal  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  I  met  with  in  the  collection  above- 
mentioned,  is  amongst  my  most  agreeable 
recollections.  Those  noble  strokes  of  ori¬ 
ginality,  those  fine  sentiments,  those  excel¬ 
lent  descriptions,  those  sallies  of  rich  hu¬ 
mour,  so  frequent  in  Shakspeare,  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  me  when  presented  in 
this  insulated  manner.”  Vol.  I.  p.  391. 


35.  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture , 
traced  in  Observations  on  Buildings ,  Pri- 
meval ,  Egyptian,  Phenician  or  Syrian, 
Grecian,  Homan,  Gothic  or  corrupt  Ro¬ 
man,  Arabian  or  Saracenic,  Old  English 
Ecclesiastical ,  Old  English  Military  and 
Domestic ,  revived  Grecian,  Chinese,  In¬ 
dian,  Modern  Anglo-Gothic,  and  Mo¬ 
dern  English  Domestic.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  William  Mit¬ 
ford,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  pp. 
297.  Rodwell  and  Martin. 

Mr.  MITFOllD  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  a  competent  authority, 
the  best  of  all  modern  historians , 
an  eulogium  which  should  urge  the 
completion  of  his  valuable  work.  The 
treatise  on  Christianity,  however,  which 
has  employed  his  time,  if  less  pre¬ 
suming,  is  of  equal  importance  ;  and 
were  the  bulk  unimpressive,  it  con¬ 
tains  one  sentence  which  deserves  to 
be  read  by  all,  as  including  every  thing 
which  former  writers  have  argued  and 
decided  on  that  head,— “Man,  with 
reason  for  his  guide,  was  placed  in  this 
world  for  trial.” 

Those  who  imagine  the  long  title 
prefixed  to  the  Architectural  Essay  to 
be  a  fair  list  of  contents,  will  be  greatly 
mistaken  :  the  book  is  not  an  elaborate 
enquiry,  but  a  series  of  j  udicious  ob¬ 
servations  (interspersed  with  some  ec¬ 
centricities),  which  may  supply  the 
want  of  professional  treatises  to  the 
reader.. 

To  obtain  the  principles  of  an  art,  we 
must  consider  its  purposes  ;  and,  in  tracing 
these  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  advert  to 
its  origin. 

“  Architecture,  for  its  purposes,  may 
be  divided)  I  think,  under  five  classes :  Sa¬ 


cred,  Civil,  Military,  Domestic,  and  Mo¬ 
numental. 

“  For  the  origin  of  Architecture,  we  may 
look  to  the  wants  of  our  forefathers.  The 
need  of  protection  against  heat,  cold,  and 
rain,  and,  as  the  very  first  family  increased 
in  number,  the  desire  of  occasional  privacy, 
would  urge  to  the  exertion  of  human  in¬ 
genuity  in  building.”  P.  2. 

From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  author’s  method  is  analytic, 
and  concise:  he  does  not  amuse  his 
readers  with  far-fetched  suggestions, 
or  laboured  proofs;  but  he  searches 
human  nature  for  his  argument,  and 
his  conclusion  is  such  as  the  mind 
must  rationally  allow. 

He  is  justly  severe  on  some  modern 
innovations  and  confusions,  which  he 
terms  the  Caliban  style.  As  Archi¬ 
tecture,  however,  is  not  an  abstruse 
subject,  and  has  frequently,  nay  re¬ 
cently,  been  examined  in  our  pages, 
we  shall  give  one  more  passage,  re¬ 
plete  with  that  good  sense  and  bene¬ 
volence  for  which  Mr.  Mitford’s  writ¬ 
ings  are  eminently  distinguished  : 

“  I  desire,  as  I  have  formerly  mention¬ 
ed,  that  the  gratification  of  the  landlord 
should  be  intimately  connected,  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  identified,  with  the  good 
of  the  holders  under  him  ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  I  would  not  have  him  expect  the 
gratitude  of  those  benefitted  always  to  at¬ 
tend  the  good  he  does,  and  look  to  those 
as  his  recompense.  French  novels,  or  French 
philosophy,  may  hold  out  such  views.  But 
the  book  which,  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  unlearned  writers,  shows  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  not  less  than  its  perfection 
of  moral  system,  beyond  all  philosophers, 
promises  nothing  like  them.  You,  how¬ 
ever,  enough  know,  that  he  who  watches 
the  welfare  of  families,  relieves  want,  in¬ 
forces  industry  and  decency,  and  restrains 
immorality,  will  hardly  contend  in  popula¬ 
rity  with  the  promoter  of  cudgel-playing, 
ass-races,  and  grinning-matches,  with  the 
usually  concomitant  drunkenness.  There 
will  he,  however,  those  with  whom  he  will 
have  superior  esteem,  and  such  esteem  will 
be  reasonably  gratifying.  But  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  well-doing,  independently  of 
other  results,  will  be  his  surest  and  best 
reward.”  Pp.  292-3. 

Agreeably  with  these  observations, 
to  treat  ingratitude  with  unaltered 
kindness  is  the  acme  ot  moral  forti¬ 
tude. 


36.  A  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedy  ;  wherein 
is  shewed  how  a  man  may  chuse  a  good 
Wife  jrom  a  lad.  1 602.  Reprinted  1 824, 

8  vo. 
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Bvo.  pp.  99,  betrtg  No.  2.  of  the  Old  En¬ 
glish  Drama. 

THIS  play  is  ascribed  to  Joshua 
Cooke  in  a  MS.  but  is  certainly  the 
production  of  a  talented  writer.  The 
younger  Arthur,  having  poisoned  his 
wife,  as  he  imagines,  marries  a  shrew, 
in  whose  company  he  soon  regrets 
what  he  has  lost,  and  fortunately  finds 
that  the  victim  of  his  dislike  had  only 
swallowed  a  narcotic.  A  few  passages 
will  serve  to  shew  the  author’s  style : 

“  I  am  not  old,  and  yet,  alas !  I  doat  ; 

I  have  not  lost  my  sight,  and  yet  am  blind  ; 
No  bondman,  yet  have  lost  my  liberty  ; 

No  natural  fool,  and  yet  I  want  my  wit. 
What  am  I  then  ?  let  me  define  myself, 

A  dotard  young,  a  blind  mau  that  can  see, 

A  witty  fool,  a  bondman  that  is  free.” 

Mistress  Arthur  requests  her  hus¬ 
band  not  to  shew  his  aversion  to  her : 

“  Sweet  husband,  if  I  be  not  fair  enough 
To  please  your  eye,  range  where  you  list 
abroad, 

Only,  at  coming  home,  speak  me  but  fair  : 

If  you  delight  to  change,  change  when  you 
please, 

So  that  you  will  not  change  your  love  to  me. 
Or  if,  as  I  well  think,  you  cannot  love  me, 
Love  where  you  list,  only  but  say  you  love 
me  : 

I  ’ll  feed  on  shadows,  let  the  substance  go. 
Will  you  deny  me  such  a  small  request  ? 
What,  will  you  neither  love  nor  flatter  me  ? 
O,  then,  I  see  your  hate  here  doth  but 
wound  me,  [found  me.” 

And  with  that  hate  it  is  your  frowns  con- 

Effects  of  wealth  : 

“  Money  can  make  a  slavering  man  speak 
plain. 

If  he  that  loves  thee  be  deform’d  and  rich, 
Accept  his  love,  gold  hides  deformity. 

Gold  can  make  limping  Vulcan  walk  upright ; 
Make  squint  eyes  straight,  a  crabbed  face 
look  smooth; 

Gilds  copper  noses,  makes  them  look  like 
gold ; 

Fills  age’s  wrinkles  up,  and  makes  a  face 
As  old  as  Nestor’s  look  as  young  as  Cupid’s. 
If  thou  w'ilt  arm  thyself  against  all  shifts, 
Regard  all  men  according  to  their  gifts.” 

Mistress  Arthur  refuses  to  suspect 
her  husband  : 

“  Sir,  Sir  !  I  understand  you  well  enough  : 
Admit  my  husband  doth  frequent  that  house 
Of  such  dishonest  usage  ;  I  suppose 
He  doth  it  but  in  zeal  to  bring  them  home, 
By  his  good  counsel,  from  that  course  of  sin  ; 
And,  like  a  Christian,  seeing  them  astray 
Tn  the  broad  path  that  to  damnation  leads, 
He  useth  thither  to  direct  their  feet 
Into  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  heaven.” 


Arthur  becomes  reconciled  to  his 
first  wife,  and  the  play  concludes  with 
his  encomium  on  her  virtues.  Ami- 
nadab,  a  schoolmaster,  resembles  Lingo 
in  the  Agreeable  Surprise,  in  being 
classical ;  and  Sir  Mungo  Malagroufhcr 
in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  in  being  a 
lore. 


37.  A  Reply  to  a  Letter  of  the  Able  Dubois 
oil  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Hough,  Chaplain  to  the 
lion.  E.  I.  Comp.  Madras  Establishment. 

8 vo.  pp.  322. 

WE  may,  and  often  have,  a  just 
right  to  think  well  of  the  intentions 
of  warm  Religionists,  in  proselyting 
foreign  nations;  hut  it  is  a  maxim  of 
Lord  Bacon,  that  the  Statesman  should 
contrive,  and  the  bold  man  only  exe¬ 
cute.  No  position  is  more  self-evi¬ 
dent,  than  that  seventy  millions  of 
Hindoos,  adepts  in  European  habits, 
would  not  be  subservient  to  thirty 
thousand  of  our  countrymen.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the 
Roman  policy  of  refining,  by  a  sub¬ 
stitute  of  a  superior  kind,  Christianity, 
should  not  be  adopted.  All  Which 
provokes  us  is,  that  the  only  possible 
results  of  knowledge  and  civilization 
are  attributed  to  warm  preaching,  a 
method  which  cannot  be  of  avail  till 
the  people  are  first  made  sensible  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  existing  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
proceeded  by  education  ;  and  we  have 
the  positive  testimony  of  history,  that 
savages  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire, 
while  its  incorporated  and  civilised 
vassals  joined  its  legions;  nor  did  sub¬ 
sequent  Christianized  barbarians  do 
any  thing  but  degrade  and  encumber 
social  life.  What  were  the  converts 
of  Charlemagne  ?  merely  baptized  Pa¬ 
gans.  History  is  a  Mathematician,  a 
calculating  Professor,  an  Archimedes ; 
and  the  safe  and  legitimate  conversion 
of  India  by  hot-headed  enthusiasts 
would  be  just  as  rational,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  as  removing  Mrr  Morgan  from 
his  actuaryship  in  a  life -assurance- 
office  to  substitute  a  popular  preacher. 
Mr.  Hough  is  a  zealous  writer;  and 
very  properly  notes,  that  the  ill  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Popish  attempts  at  conver¬ 
sion  is  no  argument  against  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Protestants.  He  also  recom¬ 
mends  more  morality  among  the  re¬ 
sident  Europeans,  and  points  out  sun¬ 
dry  modes  of  effecting  it.  Philosophers, 
however,  cannot  be  sanguine  on  this 
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head;  for  the  majority  of  residents  are 
young,  a  time  of  life  which  is  impa¬ 
tient  of  even  reasonable  restraint ;  and 
where  there  is  passion  there  will  be 
vice,  and  where  there  is  wealth  there 
will  be  indulgence;  cost  what  it  may. 


38.  Principles  of  the  Kantesian  or  Trans¬ 
cendental  Philosophy.  By  Thomas  Wirg- 

man,  Author  of  the  articles  Kant,  Logic , 

Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy ,  and  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  Encyclopedia  Londinensis. 

Stereotyped  8 vo.  pp.  15. 

WE  have  no  opinion  that  Psycho¬ 
logy  will  ever  be  discovered  by  logi¬ 
cal  or  metaphysical  modes  of  inquiry. 
The  investigation  belongs  to  Physics, 
and  must  be  determined  by  experi¬ 
ments  and  cases.  Such  works  as  those 
of  Dr.  Hibbert,  Dr.  Philip,  and  others 
which  we  could  name,  convey  real 
information.  The  book  before  us  is 
a  mere  arbitrary  nomenclature  of  men¬ 
tal  properties  in  a  most  disgusting  jar¬ 
gon.  The  very  worst  taste  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  construction,  and  the 
greatest  mischief  may  ensue  from  it, 
because  it  pursues  philosophical  inves¬ 
tigation  upon  the  exploded  plans  of 
the  Schoolmen ;  not  of  Nature  and 
observation.  Kant  assumes  all  his  pre¬ 
mises  ;  and  writes  and  acts  (we  speak 
in  no  severity)  precisely  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  mere  School-master.  In  p. 
37  is  a  precious  specimen  of  jargon  ; 
“  Reason  forms  the  Idea  of  God,  or 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  out  of  Na¬ 
ture,  by  connecting  Action  and  Re¬ 
action  into  Infinite  or  Absolute 
Concurrence.” 

We  will  say  nothing  about  connect¬ 
ing  into,  because  the  meaning  of  words 
used  here  is  quite  opposite  to  their 
usual  interpretation,  in  p.  10  we  are 
told  that  “actual  means  a  thing 
which  may  exist  at  a  certain  time,  and 
necessary  that  which  may  exist  in  all 
time,’’ and  so  forth.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  than  to  pass  condemnation 
upon  works  which  men  of  evident 
merit,  as  is  Mr.  Wirgman,  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  patronize;  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  state,  that  such  works  as  are 
the  Kantesian,  obstruct  real  know¬ 
ledge  and  valuable  information.  Had 
the  Aristotelism  of  past  centuries  ob¬ 
tained  how,  where,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  our  experimental 
knowledge,  the  discoveries  of  New¬ 
ton,  Boyle,  Watt,  Lavoisier,  &c.  & c.  ? 
Such  studies  would  have  not  only  been 


exploded,  but  the  authors  have  been 
persecuted. 

The  Kantesian  philosophy,  in  our 
judgment,  is  made  up  from  a  system 
of  obscuring  plain  things  by  pedantic 
language,  and  making  a  dressing-case 
of  the  mind.  In  regular  compart¬ 
ments  are,  sense,  a  shaving-box;  sen¬ 
sation,  the  brush;  reason,  the  razor, 
kc.  &c.  We  conceive  the  state  of 
mind  in  this  country  to  be  three  cen¬ 
turies  in  advance  of  the  “Transcen¬ 
dental  Philosophy  and,  ignorant 
people  excepted,  the  very  proposition 
of  such  a  study  invites  ridicule.  A 
Kantesian  is  only  a  fit  character  for 
Comedy,  a  Pangloss,  &c.  At  various 
periods  the  German  taste  for  Extrava¬ 
ganzas  has  been  tried  in  this  country. 
VV e  allude  to  W erter,  Corruptive  Plays, 
Berger’s  Leonora,  Craniology,  &c.  &c. 
They  have  an  art  of  raising  weeds  into 
trees,  by  hot  beds,  and  selling  them  as 
timber ;  but  our  countrymen  ought 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  them. 
They  corrupt  the  taste  and  injure  sci¬ 
ence.  Good  sense  is  the  national  dis¬ 
tinction  :  and  God  grant  it  perma¬ 
nency.  Kant  is  popular  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  but  since  the  days  of  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  Kant’s  philosophy  is  happily  not 
suited  to  England. 

39.  Observations  on  the  existing  Corn  Laws. 

By  John  Hays.  8 vo.  pp.  34. 

IF  landed  produce  was  loaded  with 
no  other  burdens  than  their  manufac¬ 
turing  goods,  the  question  of  annihilat¬ 
ing  Corn  Laws  would  admit  of  no  dis¬ 
pute.  But  if  certain  State  burdens  are 
imposed  upon  landed  property  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  is  the  case,  either  the  other 
classes  ought  to  take  an  equal  share  of 
those  burdens,  or  enable  the  suffering 
interest  to  pay  them.  If  my  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  manufacturer,  chuses  to  make 
my  horse  carry  extra  weight  for  his 
own  convenience,  he  ought  to  pay  the 
carriage,  and  this  he  does  by  Corn 
La  ws.  Excessive  charge  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has,  however,  to  prevent ;  but  it 
can  never  be  fair  to  abolish  Corn  Laws 
till  the  parties  are  on  an  equality. 
Bounty  on  the  export  of  grain,  recom¬ 
mended,  p.  17,  is  absurd,  for  that  is 
only  bribing  foreigners  to  take  our 
corn  instead  of  their  own,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  Irishman  in  Joe 
Miller  passed  light  guineas  by  slipping 
it  among  the  halfpence  of  a  turnpike 
toll.  In  fact,  every  kind  of  produce 
whatever  ought  to  have  no  other  bias 
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than  the  market  price;  but  if  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  paramount  landlord,  chuses 
to  saddle  a  particular  kind  of  tenants 
with  exclusive  charges,  it  must  either 
enable  them  to  meet  such  charges, 
disperse  them  among  others,  or  pay 
them  itself.  In  short,  we  think  that 
no  person  has  an  equitable  right  to 
complain  of  Corn  Laws  till  the  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers  are  released  from 
poor-rates,  highway-rates,  &c.  &c.  in 
their  present  exclusive  operation.  Po¬ 
litical  economy  is  a  fine  and  useful 
study,  and  we  will  do  our  Author  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  argues  like  a 
proficient  in  the  science.  But  while 
money,  through  the  banking  system, 
is  cheaper  in  England  than  on  the 
Continent,  what  enormous  sacrifices 
of  rent  and  taxes  must  it  require  to 
enable  an  English  grower  to  compete 
with  the  Continental  one?  The  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  bread-bill  is  a  flea-bite.  The 
poor  pay  the  tax  ;  and  to  enable  them 
to  do  it,  poor-rates  must  rise  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and,  if  there  was  no  corn-bill, 
then  the  population  would  augment 
the  paupers.  In  short,  the  state  of 
things  on  this  subject  appears  to  us 
an  awkward  navigation,  where  safety 
is  the  first  object,  improvement  the 
second,  and  risque  the  last.  Caution 
is  the  essence  of  wisdom.  Theory  is 
the  bane  of  political  economy;  for 
presumptions  are  made  certainties. 


40.  Mornings  at  Bow-street.  A  Selection 
of  the  most  humourous  and  entertaining 
Reports  ichich  have  appeared  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald.  Bp  J.  Wight,  Bow-street 
Reporter  to  the  Morning  Herald.  With 
twenty-one  illustrative  Drawings,  by 
George  Cruikshank.  8 vo.  pp.  2711.  C. 
Baldwyn. 

THE  author  of  Life  in  London 
maintained,  that  the  approximation  of 
society  would  follow  the  publication 
of  his  work — that  is,  that  it  would  un¬ 
settle  one  class,  and  degrade  the  other. 
As  it  would  be  an  insult  to  our  read¬ 
ers  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
merits  of  that  vulgar  publication,  we 
shall  merely  observe  with  Siracides* , 
that  “  the  knowledge  of  wickedness  is 
not  wisdom.” 

Nevertheless,  a  work  of  talent  on 
this  subject,  which  might  constrast 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  both  orders 
without  demolishing  either,  would  be 


a  great  acquisition.  The  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  in  addition  to  its  graphic  ex¬ 
cellencies,  though  not  professing  such 
an  object,  will  go  far  towards  accom¬ 
plishing  it,  by  removing  the  disgust 
which  Eganism  has  hitherto  attached 
to  that  topic.  Mr.  Wight  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  classical  education,  who  treats 
his  subject  secundum  artem ,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  illustrates  the  dialect  in  vogue 
with  learned  etymologies.  It  is  just 
to  add,  that  he  omits  no  opportunity 
of  reprobating  Corinthianism  in  all  its 
forms.  The  real  names  of  the  dra¬ 
matis  persoJice  are  delicately  suppressed, 
and  humourous  ones  substituted  in  their 
room. 


41.  A  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Laws. 
By  the  Hon.  Roger  North.  Now  first 
printed  from  the  original  MS.i  i  the  Har¬ 
grave  Collection.  With  Notes  and  Illus¬ 
trations,  by  a  Member  of  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple.  8vo.  jrp.  105.  Baldwyn. 

THIS  little  discourse  is  curious  from 
the  revived  reputation  of  its  author, 
and  his  connexion  with  legal  digni¬ 
taries,  hut  is  itself  replete  with  good 
sense.  He  divides  the  profession  into, 
1.  Reading;  2.  Common-placing;  3. 
Conversing;  4.  Reporting;  5.  Prac¬ 
tising,  witii  a  list  of  such  books  as 
were  then  esteemed  requisite,  but 
which  would  now  make  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  lawyer.  The  advice  is  excel¬ 
lent,  the  notes  are  generally  illustra¬ 
tive,  and  the  book  is  prettily  executed. 

- ♦ - 

42.  Eugenia;  a  Poem  in  four  Cantos.  By 

E.  P.  Wolferstan.  8 vo.  pp.  61. 

THE  sister  of  a  Baronet  married 
imprudently,  was  discarded  by  him, 
and  brought  up  her  family  in  indi¬ 
gence.  Though  the  brother  was  in¬ 
exorable  with  regard  to  her,  he  made 
the  eldest  son  ljis  heir,  and  patronized 
the  next.  The  former  turns  out  a  fri¬ 
volous  character  ;  the  second,  a  good- 
hearted  scientific  young  man.  At 
Rome  he  is  entrapped  into  matrimony 
by  a  divorced  ad  u  I  tress.  The  secret 
is  discovered.  He  flies  from  her.  She 
takes  poison  and  dies.  He  returns  to 
England,  becomes  a  Clergyman,  and 
marries  the  daughter  of  his  tutor. 
Peace,  retirement,  and  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  confer  happiness. 

The  drudgery  of  a  school-mistress 
of  high  and  cultivated  mind,  employ¬ 
ed  in  teaching  infants,  is  well  pour- 
trayed  ;  and  may  induce  the  wealthy 

to 
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to  be  liberal  to  this  useful  and  suf¬ 
fering  class  of  society. 

“  Heav’ns  !  does  my  mother,  with  her  men¬ 
tal  powers,”  [hours  ? 

Cried  Fred’rie,  “  thus  consume  the  precious 
Toil  in  the  drudgery  of  a  daily  school. 

And  teach  its  A  B  C  to  every  fool  ?” 

“  Alary  is  not  a  fool,  said  Francis,  Fred’ric 
smil’d, 

And,  patting  tenderly  the  artless  child, 
Went  on  :  “  Shall  one  whom  Nature  form’d 
to  climb, 

Where  only  tread  the  gifted,  the  sublime, 
Watch  vacant  dullness,  with  mistake  absurd, 
Misread,  the  twentieth  time,  the  same  poor 
word ; 

See  the  wet  thumb  squeeze  up  the  dirty  leaf ; 
Hear  drawls  more  torturing  than  their  noi¬ 
siest  grief ; 

While,  if  she  try  to  break  the  horrid  spell, 
And  in  her  own  soft  tones  the  story  tell, 
’Tis,  every  line,  sung  out,  with  all  its  former 
yell !” 

Thus  it  is.  When  children  are  quick, 
the  parents  chuckle  in  the  youngster’s 
talents  ;  the  instructor  has  no  portion 
of  the  credit.  When  children  are  dull, 
then  the  instructor  alone  is  to  blame. 

We  are  obliged,  for  want  of  room, 
to  omit  many  pathetic  and  interesting 
lines. 


43.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  A  Scrip¬ 
tural  Drama;  in  two  Acts.  By  H.  L. 
Howard.  Small  3 vo.  pp.  252.  Whitta¬ 
ker. 

THE  History  of  Joseph,  as  narrated 
in  the  Holy  Book,  is  the  most  dramar- 
tic  of  all  the  events  recorded  in  the  in¬ 
spired  Volume — and  is  the  most  pathe¬ 
tic  relation  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  is  associated  in  our  me¬ 
mories  with  our  earliest  unsophisticated 
emotions — and  it  has  drawn  perhaps 
the  first  tears  which  were  the  offspring 
of  genuine  sensibility.  It  has  been 
moreover  so  fully  and  so  beautifully 
told,  that  we  come  to  the  perusal  of 
a  new  version  of  this  event,  at  least 
with  no  very  favourable  impressions  of 
the  attempt,  if  we  are  not  disposed  to 
regard  it  in  the  light  of  profanation. 
The  perusal  of  the  Volume  before  us 
has  not  changed  these  opinions;  it 
would  be  a  perversion  of  language  to 
call  it  poetry,  a  solecism  in  rhyme 
and  metrical  harmony  to  speak  of  it 
as  verse.  If  our  readers  can  suppose  a 
neutral  spot,  where  style  has  ceased  to 
be  prose,  without  having  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Poetry,  he  will  in  some 
measure  understand  the  dialect  of  this 
Gent.  Mag.  August ,  1824. 


Scriptural  Drama.  Whether  from  ac¬ 
cident,  or  design,  we  know  not,  but 
the  Drama  opens  with  a  couplet  in 
rhyme ,  e.g. 

“  In  the  dim  age,  when  yet  the  ri?id  of  earth, 
l  nworn  by  time,  gave  eager  nature  birth,” 

and  continues  blank  throughout. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  make 
sport  of  the  labours  of  those  who, 
whatever  he  their  defects,  bring  at 
least  the  humble  merit  of  good  in¬ 
tentions.  Mr.  Howard  has  not  fully 
ascertained  ‘  c/uod  valcant  humeri,' 
and  he  has  sunk  beneath  the  self- 
imposed  burthen.  That  divine  epic, 
the  Paradise  Lost,  has,  we  suspect, 
furnished  the  Sceptic  with  food  for 
argument;  let  the  well-meaning  Chris¬ 
tian  beware,  that  by  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  Scriptural  subjects,  he  do 
not  give  the  unbeliever  a  theme  for 
derision. 

Among  the  many  vulgarisms  of  Mr. 
Howard’s  heroic  verse,  are  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  these, 

“  Hold,  Simeon  !  you’ll  get  no  fear  of  me .’ 

- “  A  store  of  gal!  he  had  reserv’d 

To  sauce  his  pride.” 

“  His  wits  are  dash'd  a  little  from  their 
sphere 

‘‘As  tho’  he  had  been  dead  and  spack'd  in 
earth." 

- “  A  pretty  pass  ! 

I  have  brought  my  dauntless  spirit  to.” 

“  Dry  as  the  wild  boar’s  tongue  in  honesty,” 
&C.  &C.  &c. 

The  obsolete  sith,  for  since,  is  used 
almost  invariably. 

The  frail  wife  of  Potiphar  addresses 
Joseph, 

“Beware,  you’ll  crack  my  lace.” 

Arid  the  Immaculate  in  another 
page  respondeth, 

“You  do  me  wrong — unlady-like ,  and  cruel 
wrong.” 

These  are  but  part  of  those  disfigure¬ 
ments  which  throw  ridicule  on  the 
Poem.  Mr.  H.’s  ear  is  most  unmusi¬ 
cal,  as  the  following  lines  may  shew, 
and  in  many  instances  the  syllable 
elided  is  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  line,  as  in  the  two  first: 

“  That  thus  presum  st  on  my  temperance.” 
“And  almost  kisses  thy  inspir’d  foot.” 

“To  wait  with  patience  the  will  of  him. 

“  And  starr’d  the  Heavens  like  a  fiery  flaw.” 

“  If  to  our  Sire  I  am  dutiful.” 

We  will  not  proceed  to  analyse  this 
Scriptural  Drama,  and  we  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  those  general  ob¬ 
servations 
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servations  which  we  have  been  con¬ 
strained  to  utter  respecting  it ;  hut  as 
we  wish  to  repeat  nothing  of  dispraise, 
we  will  conclude  with  the  following 
exclamation  of  Jacob,  proud  even  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  his  favourite  son. 

“  Judah. 

’Tis  hard  to  say  what  is  become  of  him.” 

“Jacob. 

That  I  can  tell,  triumphant  o’er  my  woe : 

He  is  a  spirit,  purified  from  taint, 

Catching  a  glory  from  the  court  of  heav’n, 
And  brighten’d  o’er  by  an  angelic  light, 
Shot  from  the  dread  magnificence  within. 

He  tends  the  threshhold  of  the  mighty  gate, 
Amidst  a  host  of  winged  messengers  ;  where 
Angels  adoring  catch  the  whisperings 
Of  the  unearthly  and  mysterious  hymn, 
Tending  to  glorify  the  name  of  God, 

And  sweeping  round  his  throne.” 

This  is  in  better  taste,  and  if  it  shall 
induce  its  admirers  to  peruse  the  whole 
poem,  we  shall  still  be  happy  that  we 
have  extracted  the  passage. 

- * - 

44.  Poetical  Memoirs.  The  Exile ,  a  Tale. 

By  James  Bird.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 

Joy.  8 vo.  pp.  134. 

WE  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Bird’s  for¬ 
mer  productions  in  terms  of  approba¬ 
tion  ;  nor  will  the  present  volume  de¬ 
tract  from  the  reputation  he  has  ac¬ 
quired.  This  perhaps  is  but  negative 
praise,  and  indicates  that  the  author 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  is  rather  lin¬ 
gering  on  the  step  he  may  have  reach¬ 
ed,  than  making  any  vigorous  efforts 
towards  a  higher  ascent  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame.  With  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion,  however,  of  the  writer’s  powers, 
we  marvel  greatly  that  he  should  con¬ 
descend  to  be  the  imitator  of  any  poet, 
however  popular;  he  is  a  Bird  (if  he 
will  forgive  us  our  pun)  of  strong  pi¬ 
nion,  and  we  regret  that  he  should 
condescend  to  flutter  among  the  minor 
warblers,  when  he  might  gain  a  loftier 
eminence,  and  plume  a  more  aspiring 
wing. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  volume 
details  events  with  which  we  are  too 
familiar.  In  the  hero  we  have  hatred 
of  oppression  bursting  forth  into  overt 
acts  of  rebellion,  and  punished  by  ba¬ 
nishment;  feelings  of  revenge  nursed 
in  solitude,  and  waiting  the  hour  of 
accomplishment;  the  whole  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  “light  of  Love ;” 
the  cherished  memory  of  a  tender  pas¬ 
sion. — In  the  female  there  is  still  less 
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of  originality;  devoted  attachment  fol¬ 
lowing  its  object,  and  braving  every 
danger,  in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel. — 
With  these  objections  in  limine  to  com¬ 
mon-place  occurrences  which  no  ta¬ 
lent  can  rescue  from  the  tediousness  of 
an  oft-told  tale,  we  are  ready  to  allow 
Mr.  Bird  the  merit  of  considerable 
skill  in  the  more  mechanical  part  of 
his  business.  His  versification  is  often 
powerful,  polished,  and  chaste;  the 
language  always  appropriate,  and  the 
sentiments,  if  not  original,  are  express¬ 
ed  with  elegance.  Even  the  fanciful 
production  entitled  “  Poetical  Me¬ 
moirs,’’  is  a  proof  of  the  facility  with 
which  he  can  adopt  any  mode  of  com¬ 
municating  his  thoughts,  and  of  the 
easy  negligence  with  which  he  can 
assume  any  poetical  dress  which  fa¬ 
shion  may  have  rendered  popular.  For 
ourselves,  however,  we  have  deemed 
this  introduction  from  the  Italian 
school  as  having  been  long  pushed  to 
the  extreme,  and  we  had  hoped  that 
Beppo  stanzas  and  Beppo  morals  had 
ceased  to  find  imitators  and  advocates. 
From  the  contamination  of  the  latter 
disease  we  believe  Mr.  Bird  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  ;  we  are  sorry  that  he  should 
have  joined  the  “  sermon  pecus ,”  in 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  must 
have  been  offensive  to  his  good  taste. 

The  following  lines  are  well  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  their  model  who  can  fail 
to  recognize  ? 

“  But  there  were  feelings  of  a  gentler 
kind,  [could  bind 

Dear  to  his  heart,  whose  cherish’d  spell 
His  soul  to  Scandinavia’s  hills,  though  fate 
Had  dimmed  his  glory,  and  though  desolate 
The  halls  of  freedom,  by  his  fathers  reared. 
By  fame  ennobled,  and  by  time  endeared  : 
Yes,  there  was  one ,  whose  image  dwelt  apart 
From  all  the  world,  within  his  trusting  heart ; 
There  had  it  dwelt  in  sorrow  and  in  joy, 

No  fate  could  change  it,  and  no  time  destroy  j 
On  that  alone  his  faith  could  rest ;  it  led 
To  one  fond  hope,  when  other  hopes  had 
fled  1 

Oh  !  how  the  heart  will  cling  to  something 
dear, 

When  hope  betrays  us,  and  despair  is  near, 
When  all  is  dark  around  us,  save  some  star, 
That  shines  resplendent,  though  it  shines 
afar ; 

We  hail  its  light  with  rapture,  and  we  bless 
The  friendly  star,  the  star  of  happiness  !” 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  opened  at 
random  that  is  not  thickly  set  with 
poetical  beauties,  and  yet  scarcely  one 
for  which  we  could  not  find  a  proto- 
type. 


Take 
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Take  the  following  description  of 
“Reorder’’  in  his  banishment: 

“  Far,  far  from  all  that  charmed  his  life’s 
bright  morn, 

Barred  from  the  world,  its  pity,  or  its  scorn, 
No  hope  to  soothe  him  in  his  deep  despair, 
No  hand  to  ward  his  fate,  no  heart  to  share. 
No  love  to  cheer  him  in  his  lone  distress, 

No  eye  to  watch  him,  and  no  tongue  to  bless  ! 
He  dwelt  all  desolate — his  hapless  doom 
Was  sealed  for  ever,  and  his  only  home 
Was  now  the  gloomy,  deep,  and  rocky  cave 
Through  whose  long,  vaulted  passages,  the 
wave 

Rushed,  echoing  wildly,  in  that  vast  recess 
Of  hollow  rock,  that  awful  wilderness 
Of  sparry  domes,  and  aisles,  and  pillared 
halls,  [falls 

And  echoing  cells,  where  floods  and  water- 
Roared  like  the  vollied  thunder,  while  in  fear, 
The  firm  earth  shook ! — Alas  !  alas  !  Reg- 
nier ! 

Is  this  thy  frightful  dwelling — this  thy  fate — 
Degraded,  exiled,  lone,  and  desolate  l” 

His  deliverance  by  Moina  disguised 
as  a  minstrel,  his  reception  by  conge¬ 
nial  spirits  in  their  impatience  of  op¬ 
pression,  the  day  of  battle,  and  the 
death  of  Regnier,  are  told  in  lines  of 
equal  vigour  and  pathos. 

With  every  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Bird,  we  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  put  aside  all  recollections 
of  our  modern  popular  poets,  and  to 
trust  his  own  powers  on  a  subject 
“  unattempted  yet  in  verse,” — we  in¬ 
treat  him  to  shake  off  the  self-imposed 
fetters  by  which  his  genius  is  confined, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  almost  uncon¬ 
scious.  We  do  not  say  that  we  could 
produce  parallel  passages  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume  before  us,  but  there 
is  a  general  tone  that  gives  the  poem  a 
character  of  imitation, — a  successful 
one,  but  still  it  is  imitation. 

These  are  our  honest  impressions, 
and  as  honestly  delivered.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  charge  to  which 
we  may  expose  ourselves,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  if  the  poet  be  forbidden  to 
propose  to  himself'  some  “great  Ex¬ 
emplar,’’  if  he  be  checked  in  follow¬ 
ing  where  the  Master  Spirits  of  the  age 
have  led  ;  we  erect  a  barrier  against 
his  progress  and  his  improvement.  We 
trust  Mr.  Bird  will  not  so  misunder¬ 
stand  us.  Still 

“  Nullius  addictus  juvare  in  verba  magistri, 

we  hold  to  be  good,  in  poetry  as  in 
diilosophy.  Had  we  thought  less  of 
1  is  genius,  we  had  not  given  him  this 
caution, — and  we  repeat  our  wish  that 


we  may  meet  him  again,  radiant  in 
his  proper  plumage,  and  vocal  with  his 
own  original  sons. 

O  O 


45.  The  Duke  of  Mercia,  an  Historical 

Drama .  By  Sir  A.  De  Vere  Hunt,  Bart. 

8 vo.  pp.  292.  Hurst,  Robinson,  <9f  Co. 

1 1  was  our  agreeable  duty  not  long 
ago  to  notice  in  terms  of  almost  un¬ 
qualified  approbation  the  drama  of 
“  Julian,  ’  by  Sir  Aubrey  Hunt,  and 
we  hailed  that  production  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  his  poetical  fame.  The  pre¬ 
sent  drama  most  fully  sustains  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  accomplished  author.  It 
contains  passages  of  splendour  and  of 
sublimity,  of  tenderness  and  of  pathos, 
for  which,  if  we  might  find  parallel, 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  supe¬ 
rior.  This  is  high  praise,  and  it  is  de¬ 
served.  To  this  poet  belongs  the  rare 
merit  of  uniting  what  is  sterling  in 
poetry  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  mo¬ 
rals  ;  and  if  we  may  borrow  one  of  his 
own  elegant  allusions,  he  moves  in 
“virtuous  thoughts  that  clothe  him 
as  a  garment.’’ 

The  plot  of  the  drama  is  laid  in 
England;  the  time,  during  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  A 
few  introductory  scenes  inform  us  that 
there  had  been  a  “  sweeping  massa¬ 
cre”  of  the  Danes  at  the  vespers  of  St. 
Brice;  and  Gunilda,  the  daughter  of 
the  Danish  King,  narrowly  escaped 
with  her  life  after  the  murder  of  her 
children.  She  is  introduced  in  a  me¬ 
lancholy  scene,  like  Rachel,  weeping 
for  her  little  ones,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted ;  at  length,  exhausted  by 
her  miseries,  she  expires;  and  over 
her  body  her  brother  Canute  pledges 
oaths  of  vengeance  on  the  Saxons.  The 
drama  now  commences.  Etheldred, 
King  of  England,  during  his  sickness, 
appoints  a  Regency,  composed  of  Ed¬ 
mund  his  son,  and  Edric  Duke  of 
Mercia,  his  son-in-law,  an  unprinci¬ 
pled  and  ambitious  soldier;  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  former  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  account  of  his  feelings  : 

“As  for  me,  I’m  somewhat  young 
T’  have  studied  men’s  minds  deeply.  I  look 
round 

Upon  the  superficial  face  of  things, 

And,  like  the  swallow,  skim  the  smoothest 
wave  ; 

Or,  moth-like,  perch  upon  the  brightest 
flower. 

’Till  now  I  deem’d  all  life  was  as  a  spring, 
And  turn’d  my  cheek  to  sunshine,  like  a  plant. 
I  saw  all  nature  beautiful,  and  deem’d 
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All  creatures  good.  Now  must  1  prune  my 
spirit, 

And  bend  my  mind  down  to  the  tasks  of  age. 

I  must  discard  those  graceful  witcheries 
That  take  the  buoyant  phantasy  of  youth, 
Moulding  its  airy  speculation  to 
Shapes  almost  palpable.  Away  with  them  ! 
The  dark  days  of  reality  are  come. 

Welcome  the  storms  of  life  !  Welcome  the 
strife 

That  flashes  round  the  stations  of  the  great, 
Like  lightnings  o’er  the  mountain-tops  !” 

Edric  aims  at  the  throne  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  colleague,  and  in  this 
work  of  baseness  he  is  assisted  by 
Ethelmar,  Duke  of  Cornwall.  His 
first  opportunity  of  mischief  occurs  by 
his  becoming  the  confidant  of  Ed¬ 
mund,  who  entrusts  him  with  the 
secret  of  his  love  for  Algitha,  the  sup¬ 
posed  daughter,  but  in  fact  the  wife  of 
an  aged  Danish  noble.  She  is  also  be¬ 
loved,  but  not  with  virtuous  love,  by 
Edwy,  surnamed  the  Churl,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Edmund. 

This  peerless  beauty  is  thus  describ¬ 
ed,  and  an  honourable  passion  thus 
beautifully  depicted. 

“  Nay,  ’tis  not 

The  grace  of  her  meek,  bending,  snowy 
neck ; 

The  delicate  budding  of  her  tender  bosom. 
Above  a  waist  a  stripling’s  hand  might 
compass  ; 

The  flowing  outline  of  proportion’d  limbs, 
Moving  with  health’s  elastic  lightness,  blent 
With  all  that  nameless  suavity  of  air 
That  marks  high  birth;  'tis  not,  alone,  a 
face 

Whose  features  are  all  symmetry ;  an  eye 
In  whose  etherial  blue  Love  sits  enshrined, 
A  spirit  in  a  star  ;  cheeks  eloquent 
In  changeful  blushes,  as  her  sweetest  lips, 
In  the  harmonious  utterance  of  pure  thoughts : 
’Tis  not  all  these — the  palpable  ornaments 
Of  the  material  mould,  love’s  pageantry 
Floating  o’er  beauty’s  surface  (as  the  galley 
That,  in  its  proud  trim,  bore  the  Egyptian 
queen 

Along  the  rosy-tinted  waves,  reflecting 
The  blazon  of  that  mock  divinity)  : 

No,  no  !  it  is  not  these  that  win  my  heart : 
But  ’tis  the  pure  intelligence  of  mind 
That,  like  some  inborn  light,  beams  from 
her  soul ; 

The  virtuous  thoughts,  that  clothe  her  as  a 
garment ; 

The  chastity,  the  candour,  and  the  meekness, 
That,  through  her  parted  hair,  look  from  a 
brow 

And  features,  where  the  seal  of  heaven  is 
set!” 

Edric  forewarns  the  passionate  Edwy 
that  he  has  a  rival,  and  contrives  the 
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meeting  of  the  brothers  at  the  same 
moment, 

“  What,  if  both  meet  in  rage,  can  I  help 
that  ? 

What,  if  one  slay  the  other,  i’st  my  fault?” 

Sigiferth,  the  husband  of  Algitha, 
approaches  his  home  as  both  brothers 
are  on  the  watch,  and  pronouncing  the 
name  of  his  wife  in  an  accent  of  ten¬ 
derness,  is  mistaken  for  a  rival,  and 
stahb'd  by  the  jealous  Edwy;  who  in 
his  turn  is  attacked  by  Edmund  (igno¬ 
rant  that  it  is  his  brother)  and  is  se¬ 
verely  wounded.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Danish  army  approaches — the  King 
of  England  dies,  and  Edmund  is  pro¬ 
claimed.  The  battle  of  Ashdown  fol¬ 
lows.  The  Dukes  of  Mercia  and  Corn¬ 
wall  betray  their  posts.  The  latter  as¬ 
sassinated  Prince  Edwy  while  charging 
with  his  troops,  and  fixing  his  head  on 
a  pole,  exhibits  it  as  that  of  Edmund 
the  King;  the  Danes  are  victorious, 
and  London  is  taken. 

Canute,  now’  in  possession  of  the 
palace,  addresses  his  suit  to  Emma, 
the  Queen  Dowager,  in  terms  that 
well  become  an  honourable  soldier. 

“  Canute. 

(t  Fair  queen,  I  will  not  now  profess  to  thee 
That  which  would  scarce  become  thy  sober 
weeds, 

And  would  comport  ill  with  my  inward  heart. 
I  will  not  deal  with  thee  as  flatterers  do 
With  shallow  girls,  but  speak  as  to  a  woman, 
Whose  eye  dwells  less  upon  the  flowers  of 
life 

Than  on  its  uses  and  realities. 

I  do  not  offer  you  a  youthful  heart, 

(Though  mine  by  age  is  such,)  that,  in  its 
glee,  [one 

Sports  like  the  roebuck  with  the  wind,  but 
Whose  current  has  been  chill’d  by  timeless 
frosts.  [vigour 

If  then  thou  may’st  accept  a  soul,  whose 
Is  but  a  bent  bow  in  the  public  hand  ? 

If  thou ’It  wed  beauty,  delicate  as  thine, 

To  a  rough  soldier’s  frame  ?  lowly  I  proffer 
What  a  fastidious  eye  may  pass  unnoticed, 
But  a  wise  heart  will  prize.” 

“  Emma. 

“  With  joyful  omen 
I  take  a  pledge  graced  with  sincerity  ; 

And  with  like  plainness  shall  reply  to  you. 

I  give  you  here  a  widow’d  hand,  but,  with  it, 
No  widow’d  heart;  for  mine  hath  never 
loved : 

In  you,  sir,  I  accept  (and  love  from  duty 
Gently  will  spring)  a  father  for  my  children, 
And  a  protector  of  their  mother’s  rights  ; 
Which  thus,  with  perfect  confidence,  she 

yields 

Into  your  firmer  grasp.” 
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Eilric  also  enamoured  of  the  Queen, 
maddened  by  this  preference,  after  a 
spirited  altercation  with  Canute,  de¬ 
parts  with  oaths  of  vengeance.  His 
demoniacal  phrenzy  is  thus  ably  pour- 
trayed. 

“  Edric. 

1  go — but  shall  return  ! — 

With  what  a  look 
Of  measured  scorn  he  leaves  me  !  —  Out 
upon  ’t !  [kneel, 

I  have  borne  this  shame  too  far.  Here  do  I 
Avenging  Heaven!  and  supplicate  —  nay, 
nay,  [these. 

I  will  not  damn  myself  with  prayers  like 
—  Let  me  be  calm  —  oh,  fool !  the  veriest 
slave, 

The  common  bully  of  the  camp,  may  now 
Strut  by  thee  with  swoln  lip  and  lifted 
brows,  [man. 

Blaming  high  heaven  that  moulded  such  a 
— My  brain  is  stunn’d  :  and  yet — and  yet, 
methinks, 

Twas  wise  to  meet,  as  I  have  met,  the  blow. 
— Daemon  of  craft  !  was  ’t  not  thy  policy 
To  goad  me  to  perdition  ?  But  I  am  proof 
’Gainst  all.  With  half  the  kingdom  in  my 
grasp, 

Friends  at  my  back,  and  space  to  combat  on, 
Why  should  my  spirit  quail  ? 

Canute  !  the  banner 
Of  inextinguishable  hate  is  raised 
Between  us  —  woe  to  him  who  first  cries 
‘  Quarter !’  ” 

Edmund  again  makes  head  against 
the  Danes,  and  celebrates  his  nuptials 
with  Algitha.  He  restores  Edric  to 
his  forgiveness,  but  not  to  his  confi¬ 
dence,  whose  stormy  passions  again 
endeavour  to  foment  discord  and  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  troops.  At  length  the 
King,  deploring  the  desolation  of  war, 
places  the  crown  of  England  on  the 
issue  of  a  single  combat.  Canute  ac¬ 
cepts  the  challenge,  and  his  heathen 
invocation  is  well  conceived. 

“  Canute. 

(after  pacing  apart  for  some  time ,  with  hur¬ 
ried  step). 

I  thank  ye,  spirits  of  my  ancestors ! 

Now  look  ye  down  on  my  aspiring  soul, 

And  make  me  dreadful  as  the  icy  winds 
That  slay  whate’er  they  breathe  upon  !  Just 
vengeance  ! 

Rush  to  my  heart !  make  all  my  muscles 
steel — 

Keen  as  my  wrongs,  as  pliant  as  my  will ! 
Spirit  of  Odin!  to  my  life-blood  leap — 

And  with  thine  ancient  terrors  light  mine 
eyes, 

'I  hat  with  my  port  I  may  appal  all  hearts  ! — 
Thou  gory  mace !  thou  trenchant  sword  ! 
twin  ministers 

Of  fate  and  glory,  to  my  heart  I  catch  ye — 


Fonder  than  ever  father  clasp’d  his  first¬ 
born  !  [my  veins 

— Ha  !  at  the  touch,  the  hot  blood  through 
Rushes  like  molten  metal. — Vengeance, 
thou  ’rt  mine  !  [don  ! 

Glory,  thou  art  my  mate  !  empire,  my  guer- 
— Lash  your  o’erwearied  team,  thou  slug¬ 
gish  day. 

And  light  me  to  the  goal !  I  tread  on  air !” 

The  lists  are  prepared  ;  after  a  sharp 
rencontre  Canute  is  beaten  down  by 
Edmund,  who,  disdaining  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  weaponless  state,  offers 
his  adversary  another  sword.  We  must 
permit  the  drama  to  speak  the  rest. 

“  Take  another  sword.” 

“  Canute. 

By  Heaven !  I  hate  thee  more  for  this  dis¬ 
dain  [vengeance ! 

Than  for  thy  prowess,  Edmund  !  Oh  for 
Oh  for  a  valiant  arm,  bravely  to  rid  me 
Of  this  foul  shame  !  Ay,  I  would  raise  that 
arm 

And  head,  above  his  proudest  peers  ! 

“  Edric  (approaching  Canute). 

What  said’st  thou  ? 
Say  that  once  more,  fair  prince  ;  but  once 
again. 

“  Canute. 

Thou  tempt’st  me — hence  !” 

“  Edric  (muttering). 

Enough — I  comprehend.” 

“  Edmund. 

Canute  !  betake  thee  to  thy  sword — I  wait  1” 

“Edric  (aside,  drauhng  his  dagger) . 
Now,  fatal  steel,  come  forth  !  and  let  me 
carve,  [yet 

With  thy  most  trenchant  edge,  one  pathway 
Towards  Hope’s  lost  beacon.  Thus  let  me 
clutch  thy  haft  ! 

Vengeance  make  keen  mine  eye  !  Hate  nerve 
my  arm !” 

[lie  joins  a  group  of  Danes ,  towards  whom , 
in  the  Combat,  Canute  is  again  beaten 
back.  As  Edmund  aims  a  blow,  Edric, 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  Dane,  stabs  him)] 

“  Edmund. 

Treason!  oh,  treason! — Some  base  hand 
hath  stabb’d  me  !” 

“  Bulloign. 

My  prince  ! — Alas!  his  lips  grow  white — 
the  blood 

Spouts  forth  in  torrents  !  Lean  on  me.” 

“  Edmund  (faintly). 

Once  more 

Let  me  look  on  my  Algitha — my  mo¬ 
ments — 

Are  number’d — haste  \  ray  heart ’s  sick — 
haste  !” 

“  Algitha  rushes  in. 

VOICES  PROM  THE  CROWD. 

The  Queen ! 

The  Queen — Make  way!” 


“Algitha. 
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“  Algitha. 

Where — where  is  my  hnsband  ? 
[Seeing,  and flinging  her  arms  around  him.'] 
Ah  !  thou  art  slain — my  love  !  my  life  ! — 
myall!  [men!” 

I  will  not  leave  thee  !  tear  me  not  hence,  hard 

“  Edmund. 

This  hart  is  slight — my  love — a  scratch.  1 
shall 

Be  better — quite  well — presently.” 

“  Algitha. 

Alas  ! 

Thou  art  dying — see — see — he  grows  pale — ■ 
some  help  !  [aid  ? 

His  eyes  swim.  Savages  ! — will  none  bring 
Help — help  !  he  bleeds  to  death.” 

“  Edmund  (apart  to  Bulloign). 

Gently  remove  her — 

This  sight  will  kill  her — take  her  away. 

('To  Algitha).  Nay  see 
How  strong  I  am  ! 

[He  endeavours  to  walk  past  her. 
Oh  !  I  am  faint — your  hand — 
We  meet — asrain — in  heaven — farewell — I 
die!” 

We  strongly  recommend  the  lovers 
of  poetry  to  read  this  superb  produc¬ 
tion,  and  to  judge  for  themselves.  We 
have  been  so  copious  of  extracts  dur¬ 
ing  the  developement  of  the  drama, 
that  we  have  no  further  room  ;  else 
should  we  give  the  scene  of  pure 
and  holy  love*  p.  142  &  seq.  which 
is  equal  to  any  similar  description 
within  the  compass  of  our  reading.  If 
we  must  speak  of  faults,  it  appears  to  us 
that  many  beautiful  passages  are  given 
to  inappropriate  characters,  and  utter¬ 
ed  on  improbable  occasions. 

There  are  other  poems  in  the  vo¬ 
lume,  and  of  their  kind  they  are  per¬ 
fect  bijoux.  We  can  only  give  the 
following  sonnet. 

“  THE  FAMILY  PICTURE. 

With  work  in  hand,  perchance  some  fairy 
Cap 

To  deck  the  little  stranger  yet  to  come  ; 
One  rosy  boy  struggling  to  mount  her  lap — 
The  eldest  studious,  with  a  book  or  map — 
Her  timid  girl  beside,  with  a  faint  bloom, 
Conning  some  tale — while,  with  no  gentle 
tap. 

Yon  chubby  urchin  beats  his  mimic  drum, 
Nor  heeds  the  doubtful  frown  her  eyes 
assume. 

So  sits  the  Mother  !  with  her  fondest  smile 
Regarding  her  sweet  little-oues  the  while  ; 

And  he,  the  happy  Man  !  to  whom  belong 
These  treasures,  feels  their  living  charm  be¬ 
guile 

All  mortal  cares,  and  eyes  the  prattling 
throng 

With  rapture-rising  heart,  and  a  thanks¬ 
giving  tongue.” 


Castle  Baynard.  [Aug. 

46.  Castle  Baynard,  or  the  Daps  of  John. 

Bp  Hal  Willis,  Student  at  Law.  12 mo. 

pp.  286.  Whitaker. 

NOVELS  or  Romances  seldom  or 
ever  afford  instruction, unless  they  arc  re¬ 
cords  of  historical  truth  ;  and  then  they 
generally  deserve  encouragement.  The 
volume  before  us  is  of  this  class.  Theaera 
chosen  is  the  troublesome  times  of  John. 
The  owner  of  Castle  Baynard  was  Ba¬ 
ron  Fitz- Walter,  one  of  John’s  faith¬ 
ful  Barons,  but  yet  a  noble  opposer  of 
his  oppressions  ;  who,  upon  his  return 
to  his  home,  introduced  Sir  Eustace  de 
Montfort,  the  son  of  one  of  his  late 
and  brave  companions  in  arms,  to  his 
daughter  “Matilda  the  Fair.” 

The  description  of  a  quintain  in 
Finsbury-fields,  at  which  Gilbert  the 
Gosling  made  himself  conspicuous, 
is  written  in  an  extremely  interesting 
style. 

Baron  Fitz -Walter  was  visited  by 
John,  whence  originated  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  disasters  of  the  family,  which 
form  the  ground -work  of  the  plot. 
When  the  news  arrived,  old  Ambrose, 
“who  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
employed  in  the  superintendance  of  a 
feast,’’  was  highly  pleased,  and  though 
the  notice  was  short,  he  put  every 
thing  in  readiness  to  receive  his  so¬ 
vereign.  At  this  visit  the  King  met 
with  Fitz- Walter’s  daughter,  Matilda, 
who  was  betrothed  to  Sir  Eustace  de 
Montfort.  John,  who  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  Matilda,  naturally  consi¬ 
dered  Sir  Eustace  in  the  light  of  a 
rival.  To  obtain  his  absence  was  the 
object  of  John’s  desires.  This  he 
effected  by  sending  him  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Philip  of  France.  When  his 
absence  was  thus  obtained,  John  en¬ 
deavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  bring  Matilda  to  his  wishes;  but  to 
the  Baron  he  effectually  disguised  his 
real  feelings. 

Not  all  the  penetration  of  De  Mont¬ 
fort  could  perceive  the  perfidiousness  of 
John,  so  easy  was  he  led  awray  by  the 
flattering  sounds  of  fame  or  fortune 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
roval  Master;  the  whole  tenour  of 
wliose  behaviour  “  was  managed  so 
craftily,  that  the  most  cunning  might 
have  been  deceived ;  although  he  was, 
in  reality,  in  very  good  humour  at  the 
success  of  the  scheme  with  young  De 
Mountfort,  who,  as  he  foresaw',  had 
eagerly  closed  with  his  proposals;  and, 
indeed,  had  received  the  King’s  com¬ 
mands 
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mantis  with  the  sincerest  gratitude.” 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Eus¬ 
tace,  which  had  caused  great  affliction 
to  Matilda,  John  threw  off  the  mask 
that  covered  his  abominable  incli¬ 
nations  : 

“  The  King  felt  all  the  influence  of  her 
fascinating  manners  ;  the  sweetness  and 
simplicity  of  her  speech  ravished  his  ears, 
and  the  natural  grace  of  her  every  action 
called  forth  his  warmest  admiration,  and 
added  fuel  to  the  illicit  flame  which  burned 
■within  his  breast;  and  when  the  absence  of 
Fitz- Walter  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
avowing  his  sentiments,  he  threw  off  all  that 
distant  courtesy  with  which  he  had  always 
addressed  her,  seated  himself  beside  her, 
and,  taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  familiarly 
to  his  heart,  and  gazed  upon  her  lovely 
countenance  with  such  ardour  that  the 
blood  mounted  into  her  cheeks ;  breath¬ 
less  with  astonishment  at  this  freedom,  she 
would  have  instantly  retired,  but  her  agi¬ 
tated  and  trembling  limbs  refused  their  aid. 

The  King  at  length  proceeds  to  un¬ 
warrantable  liberties;  Matilda  screams 
for  help;  and  the  Baron,  alarmed  at 
her  cries,  rushes  into  the  apartment 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Edward. 

“  What  means  this  outrage?”  exclaimed 
Fitz- Walter,  grasping  the  arm  of  the  King 
and  thrusting  him  aside,  while  Edward  ran 
to  his  Lady’s  support,  mingling  his  tears 
with  hers. 

“  Traitor  !”  said  the  King,  foaming  with 
rage  and  disappointment,  “  Dar’st  thou  lift 
thy  hand  against  thy  lawful  Sovereign  ?” 

“Traitor!”  answered  Fitz-Walter,  “My 
actions  never  yet  deserved  that  name.  Is 
it  treason  to  protect  my  child  ?  O  King, 
thou  little  knowest  the  heart  thou  hast 
wounded  by  this  attempt  upon  the  honour 
of  my  house ;  I  have  fought  and  bled  for 
thee  in  the  field ;  supported  thee  with  my 
best  means  in  every  expedition  ;  in  every 
thing  been  true  and  loyal — and  is  this  the 
recompense  of  my  services  ?  Is  this  the 
return  thou  makest  for  the  hospitality  and 
welcome  I  gave  thee ;  and  was  all  thy  show 
of  friendship  towards  De  Mountfort  but  to 
withdraw  him  from  my  daughter  ?  Yes, 
’tis  too  true  ;  O,  my  heart  almost  bursts 
with  rage  and  indignation  at  this  foul  con¬ 
spiracy - ” 

“  Listen;  hear  us  but  one  moment,”  in¬ 
terrupted  John;  “’tis  true,  we  love  thy 
daughter,  and  most  truly  so,  for  who  can 
behold  and  love  her  not  ?  And  here  we 
freely  offer  her  participation  in  our  fortunes, 
and  though  we  cannot  raise  her  to  England’s 
throne,  she  shall  be  queen  and  mistress  of 
our  heart !” 

“  Fitz-Walter  turned  pale  with  rage  ;  his 
lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  at 
this  infamous  proposal. 


“  Now  call  me  traitor  if  thou  wilt,*’  ex* 
claimed  he,  “  for  such  thy  words  have  made 
me  :  and,  as  I  once  stood  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  loyalty,  so  do  I  hate  thee  now  as 
heartily  as  then  I  loved  thee.  How  base, 
vile,  and  ungrateful,  in  a  King,  to  wish  to 
heap  dishonour  on  one,  whose  fortune,  life, 
and  honour,  have  ever  been  exerted  in  his 
defence ;  but  I  have  received  thee  as  a  guest 
within  this  castle’s  walls,  and  they  protect 
thee  from  an  angry  father’s  wrath  !” 

“  These  threats,  proud  Baron,  shall  meet 
a  warm  reply  anon.  By  the  Trinity  !  I  vow 
to  bend  thy  stubborn  pride,  and  for  what 
we  deign  to  ask  at  present,  our  acceptance 
shall  be  humbly  sued.” 

“Replying  thus,  the  King  turned  his 
back  upon  the  justly  enraged  and  injured 
Fitz-Walter,  and  immediately  assembling 
his  Knights  and  attendants,  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  quitted  Castle  Baynard, 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  his  retinue, 
who  could  not  possibly  conceive  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  hasty  and  unceremonious  de¬ 
parture.” 

From  the  King’s  hasty  departure, 
the  Baron  expected  his  resentment, 
and  gave  orders  to  his  vassals  to 
keep  strict  watch  throughout  the 
castle,  and  to  admit  no  strangers. 
Some  days  after  Walter  the  archer 
came,  and  informed  Fitz-Walter  that 
the  King  was  then  coming  with  his 
army  to  Castle  Baynard ;  and  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  fight  for  the  Baron. 
The  siege  commenced,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  vigour,  and  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  the  Barons,  the 
castle  would  have  been  levelled,  and 
its  inmates  destroyed.  John,  who 
had  not  expected  such  enemies, 
was  soon  surprised  by  their  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from  London. 

King  John,  vexed  at  his  defeat  at 
Castle  Baynard,  and  disappointed  in 
his  designs  upon  Matilda,  resolved  to 
hazard  a  second  siege,  in  which  he 
was  too  successful,  having  succeeded 
in  firing  the  castle,  and  taking  the 
brave  Baron  prisoner,  who  from  an¬ 
guish  of  mind  for  the  safety  of  his 
daughter,  could  not  refrain  from  call¬ 
ing  down  a  curse  upon  his  King. 

Matilda  at  that  time  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  her  page  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  surrounded 
by  the  destructive  element;  from  which 
she  escaped  in  an  almost  miraculous 
manner,  by  the  assistance  of  Gilbert, 
through  some  subterraneous  passages 
“  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  tem¬ 
ple,  formerly  dedicated  to  Diana,  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Castle  Baynard,  which 
Gilbert  had  accidentally  discovered  to 
have  a  communication  with  it.”  From 
his  solitary  confinement  in  the  tower 
the  noble  Fitz- Walter  was  released  by 
his  friend  Sir  Arthur  de  Clifforde, 
who,  disguised  as  an  aged  man  “  with 
an  oaken  staff  and  silvery  beard,”  ap¬ 
plied  to  speak  with  the  Baron,  w  hich 
was  granted  him  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  time  they  ex¬ 
changed  dresses,  and  Fitz-Walier  de¬ 
parted  unsuspected  from  the  prison. 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  in¬ 
formed  his  brother  Barons  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  came  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  uniting  to  be  revenged  on 
their  Sovereign.  Matilda  and  her  at¬ 
tendants,  among  whom  were  Gilbert 
and  Walter,  arrived,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  at  Falconberg  Castle,  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  prisoners  at  a  tavern 
on  the  road  by  a  party  of  the  King’s 
soldiers,  from  whom  they  were  releas¬ 
ed  by  De  Montfort  and  his  Knights, 
who  were  returning  from  France.  The 
meeting  of  the  Barons  and  King’s 
party  gave  rise  to  the  assembling  at 
llunnymede,  where  the  spirit  of  Bri¬ 
tish  liberty  asserted  her  supremacy, 
and  overawed  regal  tyranny  and  po¬ 
pish  dominion. 

Stow  in  his  Chronicle  relates  the 
circumstance  of  the  destruction  of 
Castle  Baynard  ;  but  says  that  Baron 
Fitz-Walter  flew  to  France,  and  that 
“Maude  the  Faire”  stayed  at  Dun- 
mow,  where  not  agreeing  to  the  King’s 
propositions,  she  was  killed  by  one 
of  the  servants  giving  her  a  poisoned 

egg. 

This  Novel  is  drawn  up  with  effect 
and  ingenuity;  the  characters  are  well 
sustained  throughout,  particularly  those 
of  Walter  the  archer,  and  Guy  the 
fool.  These  two  characters  display  the 
abundant  wit  of  the  author;  and  shew 
that  he  can  descend  to  buffoonery,  and 
soar  to  the  heights  of  heroism.  It  ra¬ 
ther  borders  on  romance,  especially  the 
character  of  Sir  Arthur  de  Clifforde, 
who  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece 
bids  adieu  to  all  human  society,  and 
retires  to  find  a  resting-place  for  his 
brave  and  generous  heart  within  a  con¬ 
vent’s  walls. 

47.  An  Essay  on  the  laneful  Influence  of  so 
frequently  washing  Decks ,  <5fc.  in  the 
Royal  Navy ,  tilth  Observations  on  the 
Prct'ention  of  the  Dry  Rot.  By  Robert 
l  inlayson,  M,  D.  8fc.  Surgeon,  R.  N.  8vo. 
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AMONG  the  undue  extremes  which 
creep  into  the  regime  of  middle-rank 
domestic  life,  no  one  thing  is  more  un¬ 
toward  than  the  genius  which  some 
women  have  for  over-washing  their 
houses.  Besides  the  bore  of  the  water, 
the  performance  is  usually  attended 
with  a  temper  akin  to  Touchstone’s 
dog.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  Miss  Seward 
says,  was  awed  into  silence  by  a  scold¬ 
ing  aunt  at  Lichfield,  when  he  unhap¬ 
pily  chanced  to  disturb  her  in  these 
pastimes.  Dr.  Graves,  in  the  Spiritual 
Quixote,  humorously  relates  the  case 
of  a  Monmouthshire  parson,  who  hav¬ 
ing  a  wife  fully  gifted  with  the  vigour 
of  philo-irrigation,  had  been  obliged 
to  pass  his  life  much  in  the  same  way 
as  an  amphibious  animal. 

But  this  strange  taste  of  women  ap¬ 
pears  to  fall  short  of  the  washing  and 
scowering  extravagancies  of  First  Lieu¬ 
tenants  and  Mates  of  the  Navy.  They, 
it  seems,  esteeming  “cleanliness  next 
to  godliness,’’  probably  much  more 
highly,  seek  it  with  as  much  regard  to 
fitness  and  moderation  as  do  frequently 
their  petticoated  examples  on  land. — 
Of  the  comforts  produced  from  this 
source.  Dr.  Finlayson  gives  a  spirited 
representation. 

The  watery  operations  aboard  ship 
usually  commence  at  half-past  four 
a.  m.  and  generally  terminate  upon 
the  main  and  quarter-decks  at  eight 
a.  m.  the  breakfast  hour.  A  profusion 
of  water  is  thrown  upon  these  decks, 
immediately  succeeded  by  buckets  of 
sand,  which  is  worked  about  with  the 
holy  stone  by  sailors  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  finally  washed  away. — 
To  execute  this  quotidian  nuisance, 
the  healthy  and  sick  are  alike  roused 
out  of  bed,  and  drenched  with  mois¬ 
ture,  to  which,  by  these  means,  the 
whole  of  the  crew  are  exposed  in  some 
shape  or  other  during  their  continu¬ 
ance  at  sea. 

After  breakfast,  either  daily  or  twice 
a  week  in  some  ships,  comes  on  the 
ablution  of  the  lower  deck,  which  is 
sometimes  covered  with  water  to  a 
considerable  depth.  The  grouping  on 
the  lower  deck  after  this  service  is 
amusingly  described. 

“  Under  this  system  of  cleaning  the  ship, 
(let  us  suppose  the  month  of  December  has 
been  ushered  in)  we  shall  find  on  examina¬ 
tion,  the  deck  and  every  other  article  below 
thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  and  in 
this  most  miserable  situation  will  generally 
be  found  the  following  persons  sitting  or  lying 
on  deck,  and  that  most  probably  in  canvas 
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trowserj,  viz.  individuals  resting  from  fa¬ 
tigue  5  the  habitual  drunkard  taking  his  nap 
after  last  night’s  debauch  ;  tailors,  who  are 
compelled  to  sit  on  deck  professionally  ;  sea¬ 
men  and  marines,  making,  mending,  or 
cleaning  clothes  ;  the  lazy,  the  delicate,  and 
those  undergoing  a  course  of  medicine,  are 
all  doomed  to  suffer  by  this  humid  enemy, 
from  which  they  cannot  fly,  and  which  has 
now  become  fixed  in  the  decks  after  such 
constant  previous  application ;  and  long  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  dried  by  animal  or  combustible 
heat,  it  is  again  deemed  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  ablution,  and  60  on  ad  infini¬ 
tum .”  p.  21. 

From  this  pernicious  practice,  found¬ 
ed  upon  veneration  for  ancient  customs 
and  prejudices,  rather  than  upon  at¬ 
tention  to  the  healths  of  seamen,  and 
habits  of  necessary  cleanliness,  it  falls 
out  that  (though  sea-scurvy,  which 
would  formerly  destroy  250  men  an¬ 
nually  out  of  a  line  of  battle-ship,  is 
now  extirpated),  fevers,  catarrhs,  con¬ 
sumptions,  and  inflammatory  diseases, 
occasioned  by  continual  humidity, 
make  great  ravages  in  the  Navy.  In 
corroboration  of  Dr.  Finlayson’s  state¬ 
ments,  we  have  been  told  from  high 
authority,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
annual  wear  and  tear  of  20,000  men 
in  the  Navy,  during  the  war,  was 
caused  prematurely  by  these  diseases. 

By  putting  certain  barriers  to  wash¬ 
ing  decks,  therefore,  the  author  looks 
for  a  check  to  these  ravages.  He  seems 
disposed  to  recommend  dry  holy  stoning 
of  the  lowTer  deck  in  place  of  washing 
it.  In  one  ship  that  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  practice  stated,  keep¬ 
ing  the  lower  deck  perfectly  dry  in  the 
following  year  diminished  the  number 
in  the  sick  list  to  one-third  of  that  of 
the  year  preceding.  (See  pp.  25,  44, 
and  46.) 

In  time  of  service  it  would  have 
been  little  less  than  mutiny  to  have 
started  innovations  like  these,  but  the 
intelligent  author  has  done  both  well 
and  wisely  in  this  matter.  He  speaks 
with  the  boldness  of  one  who  knows 
that  he  is  right,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  sensible  of  the  perverseness  and 
prejudice  which  he  will  have  to  en¬ 
counter.  Though  abounding  in  scien¬ 
tific  observation  on  the  drunkenness  of 
sailors,  the  causes  of  the  dry  rot  in 
ships,  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  ships  dry,  this  Essay  is  never¬ 
theless  written  in  a  very  intelligible 
style.  For  suggestions  so  valuable, 
both  his  brethren  in  the  Navy,  and  his 
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country  likewise,  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  able-minded  medical  Officer ; 
but  to  the  Admiralty  alone,  we  are 
persuaded,  he  must  look  for  the  reform 
proposed.  However  laudable,  it  will 
meet  in  the  Navy,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  disposition,  that 
bigotry  and  opposition  which  attach¬ 
ment  to  old  habits  and  usages,  how¬ 
ever  irrational,  excites. 

- ^ - 

48.  Prior’s  Life  of  Burke. 

(Concluded from  p.  61 3  .J 

WE  shall  end  this  article  with  ex¬ 
tracts,  referring  to  the  two  great  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke, — 
his  irritability  and  his  genius.  The 
former  extracts  will  be  very  instruc¬ 
tive. 

“  Frequent  observation  proves  that  some 
of  the  strongest  minds  are  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  very  powerful  feelings  and  passions, 
and  by  the  stimulus  which  these  supply  to 
the  reason,  enable  it  to  accomplish  much 
which  minds  equally  great,  without  such 
strong  excitements,  would  be  unable  or 
afraid  to  attempt.  Thus  Melancthon  never 
could  have  done  the  work  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
or  Knox.  He  has  a  remark  himself  some¬ 
where,  that  a  vigorous  mind  is  as  necessarily 
accompanied  with  violent  passions,  as  a  great 
fire  with  strong  heat.  Strong  passion  (he 
also  says),  under  the  direction  of  a  feeble 
reason,  feeds  a  low  fever,  which  serves  only 
to  destroy  the  body  that  entertains  it.  But 
vehement  passion  does  not  indicate  an  infirm 
judgment.  It  often  accompanies  and  actu¬ 
ates,  and  is  even  auxiliary  to  a  powerful  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  and  when  they  both  conspire 
and  act  harmoniously,  their  force  is  great  to 
destroy  disorder  within,  and  to  repel  injury 
from  abroad.  No  revolution  (in  public  sen¬ 
timent)  7  civil  or  religious,  says  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott,  writing  in  1758  to  the  historian  Ro¬ 
bertson,  can  be  accomplished  without  that 
degree  of  ardour  and  passion,  which  in  a 
later  age  will  be  matter  of  ridicule  to  men 
who  do  not  feel  the  occasion  and  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  times.”  P.  500. 

But  though  violent  winds  may  be 
essential  to  the  purification  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  yet  the  softness  of  tfie  ze¬ 
phyr  is  in  its  proper  season  of  equal 
utility.  An  elephant  for  a  turnspit,  or 
a  steam-engine  for  a  jack,  may  be  use¬ 
ful  in  roasting  a  Mammoth  for  a  din¬ 
ner  of  giants  ;  or  a  hurricane  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  turning  their  windmills; 
but  they  are  not  expedient  means  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  man,  as  he 
really  is.  To  business  reason  is  most 
essential ;  and  illustration  of  a  dubious 
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point  in  all  its  bearings,  is  of  the  only 
import.  A  dramatic  display,  with  flou¬ 
rishes  of  drums  and  trumpets,  is  as  in¬ 
consistent  as  would  he  a  barrister  ad¬ 
dressing  ihe  Bench  in  the  manner  of  a 
general  haranguing  his  troops  before 
battle.  Accordingly  the  following  re¬ 
sults  ensued,  when  Burke  sported  De¬ 
mosthenes  upon  discussions  relating  to 
road  bills,  &c. 

“  Useful  (says  Mr.  Prior)  as  this  peculiar 
frame  of  mind  is, — and  nothing  great  was 
ever  accomplished  without  it, — it  is  fre¬ 
quently  prejudicial  when  carried  into  the 
discussion  of  ordinary  affairs,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  routine  of  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  Mr.  Burke  himself  now  and 
then  experienced.  It  sometimes  led  him  to 
undue  warmth  and  positiveness  in  matters  of 
inferior  moment,  which,  by  seeming  to  mas¬ 
ter  his  temper,  was  also  believed  by  those 
who  did  not  know  him  well,  to  bias  his 
judgment.  To  many  who  neither  saw  so  far 
nor  so  clearly  into  the  tendency  of  measures 
as  himself,  it  had  the  appearance  of  arro¬ 
gance  ;  to  many,  of  dictation,  obstinacy,  or 
intractability.  It  gave  rise  not  unfrequently 
to  illiberal  surmises  that  he  must  have  some 
personal  interest  in  what  he  urged  with  so 
much  heat  and  pertinacity;  and  impaired 
the  effect  of  his  eloquence  in  the  opposite 
benches  of  the  body  whom  he  had  to  ad¬ 
dress,  by  an  opinion,  however  unjust,  that 
his  views  at  times  sprung  from  momentary 
passion  or  impetuosity,  rather  than  fiom 
mature  deliberation.  Convinced  in  his  own 
mind  of  being  right,  he  was  somewhat  im¬ 
patient  of  not  being  able  to  convince  others 
equally  soon  ;  he  did  not  perhaps  make  suf¬ 
ficient  allowance  for  inferior  understandings, 
for  duller  apprehensions,  for  more  defective 
information  ;  or  always  consider  that  as  even 
obvious  truths  are  of  slow  progress  among 
the  mass  of  mankind,  so  political  truth,  as 
involving  a  greater  variety  of  interests,  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  still  more  caution  from  those 
who  do  not  possess  power.”  pp.  500,  501. 

Iu  justice  to  Burke,  it  is  fit  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  warmth  of  temperament 
was  in  private  life  never  offensive. 
There  indeed  he  was  sportive — Boreas 
playing  on  a  fhgeo'et.  He  even  made 
such  bad  puns,  as  to  draw  down  from 
his  niece.  Miss  French,  a  “  really  un¬ 
cle,  that  is  very  poor’’  (see  p.  4Q2) ; 
for  which  and  similar  freedom,  pro¬ 
bably  she  paid  very  dearly  in  the  neg¬ 
lect  shown  to  her  in  his  will.  He  left 
the  whole  of  his  property  in  fee  simple 
to  his  wife,  and  she  gave  it  to  her  own 
family.  Thos.  Haviland  Burke,  esq. 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  his  grand-nephew, 
is  the  nearest  relation  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  family.  He  is  the  son  of 
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the  above  Miss  French,  who  married 
Col.  Haviland,  and  the  neglect  of  her 
by  her  uncle  and  his  lady,  is  not  ho¬ 
nourable  to  their  memory.  The  con¬ 
duct  or  behaviour  of  relatives  may  not 
be  satisfactory;  at  all  events,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  them  to  impose  no  restraint 
upon  their  tempers.  The  result  may 
thus  become  alienation ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  principle  of  keeping  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  family  is  generally  speaking 
a  wise  one,  anti  productive  of  good 
moral  consequences. 

The  great  feature  in  the  eloquence 
and  genius  of  Burke  was  his  felicitous 
use  of  figure  and  metaphor.  He  is  hap¬ 
pily  styled  by  Mr.  Prior  (p.  520)  a 
Briareus  among  political  disputants. 
Upon  this  quality,  Mr.  Prior  thus  di¬ 
lates  : 

<(  He  seldom  indeed  stops  to  select;  he 
grasps  at  much  which  a  severer  judgment 
would  reject,  but  whatever  he  seizes  lie  has 
the  art  beyond  any  other  mau  of  putting  to 
use,  and  his  progress  often  reminds  us  of  a 
torrent  sweeping  rock  and  tree  and  earth 
along  with  it,  yet  acquiring  additional  power 
even  from  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  its 
accumulation.  In  these,  however,  there  is 
very  little  of  common-place.  His  concep¬ 
tions,  without  violent  straining,  are  almost 
always  original.  We  meet  with  things  in 
him  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  quar¬ 
ter,  which  are  wholly  unexpected,  and  which 
perhaps  scarcely  any  one  ever  before  ima¬ 
gined,  or  at  least  thought  of  conjoining  and 
adapting  to  such  purposes  as  he  had  in  view. 
He  has  drilled  more  extraordinary  and  bold 
auxiliaries  to  the  art  of  persuasion  than  any 
other  orator,  antient  or  modern ;  and  while 
their  novelty  creates  surprise,  we  are  often 
at  a  loss  to  discover  not  only  how  they  get 
into  their  new  situation,  but  by  what  dexte¬ 
rity  of  mental  magic  they  are  made  to  play 
so  conspicuous  a  part.” 

“  At  times  he  seems  on  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  not  indeed  that  species  of  it 
wdiich  excites  latighter  or  contempt,  but 
rather  astonishment.  Along  this  dangerous 
precipice,  dangerous  in  many  respects  to  an 
ambitious  orator  or  writer,  he  treads  in  per¬ 
fect  security  ;  while  other  and  even  eminent 
men,  in  attempting  to  pursue  his  track, 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  themselves 
from  falling  into  absurdity,  chiefly  because 
they  mistake  the  severe  boldness  of  his  occa¬ 
sionally  figurative  manner,  than  which  no 
two  things  can  be  more  opposite ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  the  offspring  of  stronger,  the 
latter  in  general  of  looser  and  weaker  intel¬ 
lectual  powers.”  p.  521. 

Of  the  wonderful  happiness  of 
Burke’s  figures,  the  following  passage 
is  a  most  convincing  testimony.  Speak¬ 
ing 
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ing  of  Spain,  that  immense  Monarchy 
which  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a 
total  lethargy,  he  says, 

“  What  can  we  expect  from  her  ?  mighty 
indeed,  but  unwieldly — vast  in  bulk,  but 
inert  in  spirit — a  ichcile  stranded  upon  the 
sea-shore  of  Europe .”  p.  529. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  well-di¬ 
gested  work.  Mr.  Prior  does  not  study 
what  he  shall  say  upon  his  subject, 
but  lets  the  subject  itself  furnish  the 
suggestions;  and  by  this  means,  his 
materials  are  like  views  drawn  from 
nature.  lie  has  also  the  happiness  of 
being  seemingly  well  acquainted  with 
life;  a  circumstance  which  confers  an 
extensive  and  accurate  tact;  for  how 
can  a  man  who  has  always  lived  out  of 
the  world  write  a  good  life  of  one  who 
has  always  lived  in  it.  Parliamentary 
fame  is,  however,  very  evanescent ; 
and  one  mode  of  preserving  it  would 
he  by  publishing  octavo  volumes  of  the 
“Beauties  of  our  great  Orators.’’  Large 
quartos  nobody  will  read,  because  the 
subjects  are  topics  only  of  the  day. 
The  state  of  things  changes,  and  the 
arguments  are  useless,  or  rendered  er¬ 
roneous  by  events.  Such  a  volume 
Mr.  Prior  might,  in  our  judgment, 
add  to  his  valuable  and  interesting 
work  of  Biography. 

49.  A  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death 
of  Count  Struensee,  formerly  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Denmark,  ly  Dr,  Munter,  tra?is- 
lated  from  the  German  in  1774,  ly  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wenderborn.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes ,  by  Thomas  Rennell, 
Ji.D.  F.R.S.  dear  of  Kensington,  and 
Prebendary  of  South  Grantham,  in  the 
Church  oj  Salisbury,  pp.  238.  Riving- 
tons. 

THIS  publication,  prepared  for  the 
press  during  the  fatal  illness  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Minister  whose  early  removal 
is  recorded  in  our  Obituary,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  last  effort  of  his  zeal 
for  that  cause  in  which  his  talents 
have  been  so  often  exerted  ;  as  such  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  attention 
by  the  Christian  public.  By  that  cir¬ 
cle  with  whom  he  was  more  intimate¬ 
ly  connected,  it  will  be  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest,  as  the  legacy  of  an  af¬ 
fectionate  friend  and  pastor ;  and  we 
would  hope  that  such  an  appeal,  ut¬ 
tered  as  it  were  from  the  tomb,  may 
not  be  fruitless  to  those  sceptical  and 
licentious  characters  to  whom  it  is 
more  particularly  addressed.  Could  they 


be  prevailed  upon  to  bestow  a  small 
portion  of  time  upon  its  perusal,  they 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  touched,  at 
least  as  men,' if  they  were  not  subdued 
as  Christians. 

We  cannot  present  a  better  view  of 
the  subject  and  contents  of  the  volume, 
than  by  giving  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Rennell’s  Introduction  : 

“The  work  being  a  reprint,  and  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  al¬ 
most  in  the  light  of  a  new  publication.  It 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Danish  Count  Strueusec  from  scepticism  to 
Christianity.  Count  S.  was  the  son  of  a 
German  divine,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Halle  in  Saxony,  and  was  born  1737.  He 
was  first  educated  in  the  Orphan  House  of 
Dr.  Franke,  and  subsequently  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  physic,  and  is  supposed  to  have  then  first 
imbibed  from  the  companions  of  his  studies 
his  infidel  opinions.  He  entered  into  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Altona ;  by  some 
means  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Christian  VII.  the  King  of  Denmark,  to 
whom  he  was  appointed  physician  in  1768, 
and  attended  him  on  a  tour  through  some  of 
the  Courts  of  Europe.  While  at  Paris  he 
formed  an  intimate  connexion  with  Brandt, 
the  subsequent  associate  of  his  crimes  and 
of  their  punishment.  Soon  after  the  King’s 
return  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  made  a  Privy 
Counsellor,  and  was  presented  to  the  Queen, 
the  sister  of  our  late  Monarch,  with  whom 
he  soon  became  as  great  a  favourite  as  with 
her  husband,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister  with  almost  unli¬ 
mited  political  powers.  Profligacy  was  the 
rock  upon  which  Count  S.  split.  It  was 
the  object  of  his  perverted  ambition  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  principles  of  the  whole  court 
and  capital,  —  to  remove  the  landmarks  of 
right  and  wrong, — to  hold  out  every  incen¬ 
tive  to  iniquity,  and  to  create  every  facility 
for  its  indulgence.  But  instead  of  the  po¬ 
pularity  which  he  probably  expected,  he  ex¬ 
cited  rather  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  abhor¬ 
rence.  The  Queen  Dowager  and  her  son, 
joined  by  some  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  soldiery,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  his  arrest,  Jan.  1772.  He 
made  no  resistance,  and  was  quietly  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  citadel.  After  a  close  confine¬ 
ment  of  nearly  six  weeks,  the  Government, 
aware  of  the  fate  which  must  await  him,  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Munter,  the  Minister  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Church  in  Copenhagen,  to  visit  him, 
and  to  administer  such  spiritual  advice  as 
might  be  best  adapted  to  the  Count  s  un¬ 
happy  situation. — It  is  with  Dr.  M.  s  first 
visit  that  the  volume  commences,  and  is 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  conferences  or 
journals  of  each  separate  visit.  So  deeply 
and  steadily,  yet  so  gently  did  he  carry  the 
probe  into  the  very  heart  of  this  sinner,  and 
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afterwards  administer  witli  60  judicious  a 
hand,  the  healing  balm  of  Christian  conso¬ 
lation,  that,  though  forgotten  and  dead, 
Munter  ‘  yet  speaketh,’  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  his  voice  will  yet  be  heard  in  all  those 
quarters  where  libertine  principles,  infidel 
opinions,  and  vicious  practices  prevail;  and 
that  this  voice  may  awaken,  convince,  and 
save.  Should  this  book  happen  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  professed  unbeliever,  he  will 
not  perhaps  find  it  uninteresting  to  observe 
the  progress  of  opinions  the  same  as  his 
own  in  a  strong  and  powerful  understand¬ 
ing,  he  may  then  be  tempted  to  look  in* 
wardly,  and  could  he,  under  the  blessing  of 
a  Higher  Power,  be  induced  to  investigate 
with  calmness  these  most  important  points, 
this  little  history  will  not  have  fallen  into 
his  hands  in  vain.  By  the  young  man  just 
entering  into  the  world  it  may  be  read  with 
peculiar  advantage.  He  will  first  observe 
upon  what  slender  grounds  all  objections 
against  Revelation  are  raised  and  sustained, 
fend  that  they  are  the  result  not  of  investi¬ 
gation,  but  of  indolence,  not  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  of  ignorance.  —  He  will  after¬ 
wards  be  enabled  to  trace  all  infidel  opinions 
to  their  principal,  it  may  be  said  their  sin¬ 
gle  source, — corruption  of  heart  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  life;  and  may  also  discover  the  full 
extent  of  his  danger,  when  he  quits  the  path 
of  Christianity,  and  trusts  himself  to  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  infidelity. 

“The  student  in  theology  may  not  alto¬ 
gether  find  the  time  lost  which  he  may  ex¬ 
pend  on  the  volume  before  us,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  Minister  will  there  find  the  best  and 
surest  method  of  treating  a  case  of  infidelity, 
should  such  a  one  come  under  his  care. — How 
bften  in  these  days  do  we  see  the  unhappy 
criminal  sent  out  of  the  world  in  all  the  ex- 
tasles  of  fanatical  assurance,  without  confes¬ 
sion,  without  even  a  desire  of  making  repa¬ 
ration; — widely  different  was  the  case  of 
Struensee ;  he  was  led  not  only  to  an  ample 
confession  of  his  particular  sins,  hut  to  an 
anxious  wish  to  make  some  reparation  to 
society.  Yet  Munter  would  encourage  no 
other  feelings  but  those  of  a  calm,  steady, 
and  Scriptural  faith,  in  the  propitiation  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  a  confidence  of  pardon 
through  his  blood.  A  more  difficult  task 
cannot  perhaps  be  imposed  upon  a  Christian 
Minister  than  so  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
feeling  as  to  repress  the  risings  of  unwar¬ 
rantable  triumph,  without  diminishing  the 
assurance  of  pardon  und  acceptance. 

“  The  editor  has  here  and  there  made  a 
slight  verbal  alteration  ;  wherever  Dr.  Mun¬ 
ter  recommends  to  the  Count  a  hook  in 
German  theology,  he  lias  endeavoured  to 
find  another  that  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  in  English.  And  he  is  assured, 
that  if  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  attend 
its  progress,  it  may  he  a  source  to  the 
Christian  world  of  much  real  and  practical 
utility." 
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60.  The  Brides  0/  Florence  ;  a  Piny ,  in  Jive 

Acts;  illustrative  of  the  Maimers  of  the 

Middle  Ages ;  with  LJistorical  Notes  and 

Minor  Poems.  By  Randolph  Fitz-Eus- 

tace.  8 vo.  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co. 

ON  productions  like  these,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  which  seems  to  be  possessed  of 
considerable  learning,  whose  taste  is 
matured,  and  whose  opinion  of  his 
merits  seems  decided,  the  reviewer  sits 
with  different  feelings  than  on  the  ef¬ 
fusions  of  the  young  and  modest  hard, 
whose  redundancies  require  pruning, 
and  whose  taste  and  genius  stand  in 
need  of  direction  and  encouragement. 
In  a  case  like  the  present,  however, 
where  his  duty  can  have  none  of  those 
objects  in  view,  the  interests  of  litera¬ 
ture  require  him  to  pronounce  with 
the  firmness  of  candid  decision,  whe¬ 
ther  such  efforts  be  worthy  of  public 
attention. 

Before  any  author  assumes  the  tone 
of  self-sufficiency,  he  should  be  aware 
that  his  thoughts  are  at  least  in  unison 
with  accuracy,  and  his  expression  with 
perspicuity. 

From  the  following  quotation,  it 
may  be  seen  how  far  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  these  points. 

Of  the  Troubadours  he  says, 

“  One  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the 
formation  of  chivalry  was  the  Troubadours. 
The  appearance  of  these  Southern  poets 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
Their  compositions,  indeed,  appeared  in 
the  darkened  heavens  like  a  radiant  morning 
star,  in  predication  of  a  bright  vernal  day. 
The  Provencal  poetry  suddenly  burst  into 
unimagined  beauty,  and  after  the  enjoyments 
of  an  ephemeral  but  gay  existence,  as  sud¬ 
denly  died  away  like  a  distant  echo.”  p.222. 

Observe  what  a  confusion  of  images 
must  have  entered  the  author’s  head 
when  he  wrote  such  a  sentence.  Talk¬ 
ing  of  “  ingredients  in  the  formation” 
of  any  thing,  belongs  evidently  to  che¬ 
mistry  or  mineralogy;  so  one  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject  might  at 
first  sight  conjecture  the  jolly  Trouba¬ 
dours  to  be  some  combustible  or  other 
material.  Speaking  of  a  “  radiant 
morning  star  predicating  a  bright  ver¬ 
nal  day,"  is  in  short  bad  prose.  And, 
as  to  likening  the  Provencal  poetry,  all 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  above 
comparisons,  to  the  butterfly  “  burst¬ 
ing  into  beauty,”  and  “dying  away 
like  a  distant  echo,”  it  is  out  of  all 
character. 

The  above  quotation  is  from  the 
author’s  account  of  the  character  and 
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manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  part  of 
the  volume  on  which  considerable 
pains  seem  to  have  been  bestowed. 

In  the  poetry,  page  18,  the  ocean  is 
designated  as 

- “  the  false  strumpet  which  had  smil’d 

Most  amorously  to  our  prayers,  repeating 
sudden 

Of  her  compliance,  chang’d  her  love  to 
hatred.” 

In  page  45  is  found  “the  heaven- 
enzoning  galaxy.’’ — In  p.  48,  “the 
bloated  form  of  an  anger  -  teeming 
cloud.’’  In  p.  87,  “  to  satiate  their 
lust  concupiscible.’’ — In  page  1 OQ,  the 
wind  is  designated  as  “  love-befrenzied 
cassia-breathing.’’ — In  page  279,  the 
Sun  is  styled  as  “love-fevered.” 

While  severity  has  thus  been  exer¬ 
cised,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there 
is  nothing  to  gratify  in  this  volume. 
The  Play  of  the  Brides  of  Florence 
is  on  the  whole  the  production  of  a 
superior  mind.  Whether  or  not  the 
author  has  effectuated  bis  intention  of 
presenting  the  public  with  a  piece  legi¬ 
timately  allied  to  the  ancient  drama,  is 
another  question  ;  its  perusal,  how¬ 
ever,  has  afforded  very  high  pleasure. 
The  plot  is  too  simple  to  require  detail¬ 
ing.  The  characters  are  models  of 
imitation,  or  objects  of  caution, — 
braggardism  and  cowardice  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  exposed  and  ridiculed  in  the 
personages.  Sir  Jasper  and  Captain 
Hector  Thraso.  The  reader  must  re¬ 
joice  to  see  beauty  and  worth  reward¬ 
ed  with  the  loves  of  Amaryllo  and 
Leotitine.  The  villainy  of  Cimarosa 
is  pourtrayed  as  it  should  be,  to  awaken 
horror;  and  virtue  must  exult  at  the 
patriotic  inflexibility,  integrity,  and 
success  of  Rosanna. 

In  the  dissertation  and  notes,  the 
reader  will  find  much  entertaining 
matter,  and  in  the  minor  pieces  some 
light  and  very  pleasing  poetry. 

The  author  has  expressed  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Fosbroke’s  valuable  work 
on  Monachism,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Character  and  Manners  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  an  essay  which,  despite  of  some 
attempts  at  fine  writing,  is  a  very 
pleasing  performance. 

51.  The  Twentieth  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  :  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  and  List  of  Subscribers  and  Be¬ 
lief  actors.  8vo.  pp.  179 . 

THE  annual  publication  of  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society,  whose 
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concerns  have  branched  into  all  the 
civilised  parts  of  the  world,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  due  attention,  and  to  re¬ 
cord  facts,  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  those  who  peruse 
them,  will  be  regarded  by  all  with 
attention  :  we  shall  endeavour  to  pass 
through  this  Report  with  a  view  to 
present  our  readers  with  such  parts  of 
its  numerous  coutents  as  shall  afford 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
extent  and  history  of  the  Society’s 
efforts. 

In  France ,  after  detailing  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Branch  Societies  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  the  number  of  which 
is  extended  to  34,  it  is  stated  that 
“  the  Ladies  of  Paris  have  embarked 
with  spirit  in  the  same  important 
work  ;  the  offer  of  their  services  was 
tendered  by  the  Duchess  de  Broglio 
to  the  Marquess  de  Jancourt,  in  which 
she  says,  ‘  the  chief  benefit  to  be  dep¬ 
rived  from  our  Establishment  will  be 
the  encouragement  of  the  poor  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  themselves’.” — It  appears 
that  the  income  of  their  Protestant 
Society  during  the  last  year  amounted 
to  130,000  francs  ;  and  the  Auxiliary 
and  Branch  Societies  were  increased 
from  64  to  75. 

The  Turkish  Bible,  from  the  MS. 
version  ofFIaliBey,  has  proceeded  as 
far  as  to  the  end  of  the  2d  book  of 
Samuel,  and  the  New  Testament  of 
the  same  version  has  been  carefully 
revised  by  Professor  Keiffer  at  Paris. 
Considerable  anxiety  seems  to  have 
most  laudably  prevailed  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  ascertain  their  correctness 
before  the  circulation  was  sanctioned 
and  adopted;  and  in  the  Appendix 
the  testimonies  of  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  Turkish  scholars  in 
France  are  annexed,  with  some  spe¬ 
cimens  translated  into  English,  and 
the  nearness  to  our  own  received  ver¬ 
sion  is  not  the  least  test  of  its  merit. — 
The  Carshun  or  Syriac  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  now  editing  under  the  care  of 
the  Baron  Sylvestre  de  Lacy,  is  pro¬ 
ceeding;  of  which  Mr.  Barker,  the 
Governor’s  agent  in  Syria,  writes, 

“  The  Carshun  is  made  use  of  in  all  Me¬ 
sopotamia,  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses, 
at  Aleppo,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Syria. 
A  good  stock  of  this  work  must  be  sent  to 
Mount  Lebanon,  but  a  more  considerable 
supply  to  Aleppo,  to  be  transmitted  thence 
to  Orfu,  Merdin,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad.” 

The  immense  circulations  in  Asia 
have  awakened  great  attention  to  those 
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versions,  and  to  the  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  them.  This  Establishment  in 
Paris,  and  its  communication  with  the 
Society  in  London,  may  be  productive 
of  national  benefit  in  many  instances 
of  intercourse  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  a  lamentable  want  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Some 
Spanish  refugees  having  landed  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  received  with  gratitude  copies  pre¬ 
sented  to  them. 

The  recent  journey  of  the  Rev.  I)r. 
Steinkopft  through  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  favourable 
results  in  the  formation  of  new  soci¬ 
eties,  friendly  council,  and  the  bond 
of  union  between  them  :  at  Brussels 
another  institution  has  been  formed, 
of  which  two  Clergymen  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  are  the  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Bruckner,  of  Samarang,  has 
completed  his  translation  into  Java¬ 
nese,  and  several  natives  of  Java,  well 
versed  in  that  language,  had  declared 
their  approbation  of  it  ;  and  3,000 
guilders  had  been  given  in  aid  of  the 
work.  At  St.  Gall  a  most  affection¬ 
ate  remembrance  of  Mr.  Owen’s  visit 
is  retained.  Dr.  S.  writes  that  the 
“  Committee  at  Toggenburg  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  Christian  zeal,  and 
their  patient  continuance  in  well¬ 
doing  ;  they  labour,  and  they  pray 
that  in  their  vallies,  and  on  their 
mountains,  the  word  of  Christ  may 
dwell  richly;  that  it  may  be  found  in 
every  cottage  and  rule  in  every  heart ; 
that  even  their  dark  recesses  may 
be  illumined  by  this  heavenly  light.’’ 
A  large  demand  for  Testaments  had 
arisen  “  from  the  happy  circumstance 
of  this  book  having  been  again  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  schools  of  the  Canton.’’ 
“  To  behold,  (he  adds,)  so  many  Ladies 
of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work  of  mercy  with  such 
cordiality  and  perseverance,  filled  my 
mind  with  holy  joy  and  devout  gra¬ 
titude.’’  “Some  pay  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  female  prisoners,  some  to  or¬ 
phans,  and  others  to  penitents;  and 
they  have  had  such  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  real  good  done  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  pro¬ 
secute  their  work  with  alacrity  and 
pleasure.” 

The  Basle  edition  of  Diodati’s  Ita¬ 
lian  Bible,  printed  for  this  Society, 
has  been  received  with  real  delight 
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by  such  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Gri- 
sons  as  speak  the  Italian  ;  and  many 
of  the  peasants,  deeply  impressed  with 
gratitude  for  this  invaluable  gift,  have 
most  cheerfully  sent  in  their  contri¬ 
butions;  and  the  destitute  Waldenses 
have  also  been  supplied. 

Throughout  Germany  the  desire 
has  been  effectually  met,  for  the  cir¬ 
culations;  Ilanovcr  andGottengen  bear 
witness  to  them,  and  from  Osnaburg 
the  Rev.  and  Ecclesiastical  Counsellor 
Mertens  writes : 

“  We  are  frequently  both  surprised  and 
affected  with  the  ardent  wish  expressed  by 
the  young  people  in  the  country  schools  for 
the  sacred  Volume,  and  it  is  easy  to  read 
in  their  delighted  countenances  how  much 
they  value  it ;  they  give  their  parents  no 
rest  till  they  obtain  copies,  and  many  whoso 
parents  are  very  poor,  spin  yarn  and  knit 
stockings  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of 
purchasing  Bibles.” 

In  Saxony  they  are  bountifully  im¬ 
parted  to  Jews  and  Heathens,  to. Pro¬ 
testants  and  to  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  and 
his  illustrious  Consort,  have  given  their 
united  and  liberal  encouragement,  join¬ 
ed  by  the  Clergy  in  their  efforts  to  the 
same  cause:  at  Frankfort  “scarcely 
had  the  subscriptions  been  collected, 
when  such  a  demand  for  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  arose  as  we  never  before  expe-e^ 
rienced  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  from 
Feb.  to  June,  5,102  copies  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  Among  the  applicants  were 
many  travelling  Mechanics,  Roman 
Catholic  Pilgrims,  &c.  Their  Majes¬ 
ties  and  Oueen  Dowager  of  Wurtcm- 
berg  continue  their  Royal  Patronage 
—  the  King  sent  500  florins. 

The  exertions  of  Dr.  Van  Ess  are 
mentioned  with  renewed  respect,  and 
his  distribution  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  the  army,  was  well  accepted  ; 
an  arrangement  was  also  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  alienation  of  the  sacred  pro¬ 
perty,  and  in  many  instances  the  hap¬ 
piest  effects  have  ensued.  The  Tes¬ 
taments  have  been  read,  bad  habits 
have  been  reformed,  and  virtuous  dis¬ 
positions  cultivated,  or  in  the  still 
more  comprehensive  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  “  the  old  man  has  been  put  off, 
and  the  new  man  put  on.’’ 

5,000  Testaments  have  been  print¬ 
ed  for  Bohemia.;  and  a  sum  of  500/. 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prussian 
Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  se¬ 
veral  thousand  congregations  in  the 
Margraviate  of  Brandenburg.  The 
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Pomeranian  Society  at  Stettin  having 
received  a  large  supply,  allude  in  their 
report  to  the  conversions  which  Chris¬ 
tendom  has  experienced,  observing, 
“  the  consequence  of  this  has  been 
the  friendly  and  fraternal  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  of  religious  par¬ 
ties.  Divine  Providence  has  made  the 
various  societies  established  for  Chris¬ 
tian  purposes,  the  means  of  drawing 
together  the  bonds  of  peace.’' 

The  Kreutznach  Society  entrusted 
some  to  the  care  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  ten  months  in  the  military 
hospital :  he  stated  that  he  was  “  un¬ 
able  to  describe  the  overflowings  of 
gratitude  and  the  warmth  of  pious 
feeling  with  which  they  raised  their 
eyes  to  heaven  on  receiving  these  gifts.” 
We  fully  sympathise  in  the  delight 
which  they  must  have  experienced, 
and  we  wish  that  the  necessary  bre¬ 
vity  to  which  we  are  limited  would 
enable  us  to  disperse  to  our  readers 
the  many  beautiful  testimonies  which 
we  gleaned  in  our  pleasing  journey 
through  this  very  interesting  Report; 
and  we  cannot  refrain  uniting  with 
the  Rendsberg  Society,  in  their  joy 
that  “if  infidelity  and  worldly  mind¬ 
edness  here  and  there  raise  a  cry 
against  the  work,  the  sound  is  soon 
lost  in  the  songs  of  triumph  and 
praise,  uttered  by  multitudes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  by  thousands  who  have 
been  brought,  through  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  records,  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God;  and  who  may  join 
the  hymns  of  triumph  of  angels  and  of 
their  fellow  Christians,  “glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,”  &c.  &c. 

Throughout  Russia  and  Finland, 
Malta,  Corsica,  and  Ionia,  the  same' 
success  proceeds ;  for  these  ten  centu¬ 
ries  past  it  has  been  supposed  in 
Greece,  that  an  entire  translation 
could  not  possibly  be  accomplished, 
and  now  they  receive  a  present  of 
1,000  modern  Greek  Testaments. 

At  Constantinople  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Leeves  has  been  engaged  in  revising  a 
Jewish  Spanish  New  Testament,  and 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  there,  he  has  undertaken  a 
fresh  edition  of  the  Turkish  New 
Testament  in  Armenian  characters ; 
and  throughout  Asia  Minor  a  liberal 
distribution  has  been  made:  he  visited 
Brusa,  &c.  and  “  in  his  tour  met  with 
a  Greek  who  carried  in  his  bosom  a 
copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  ancient 


Greek,  and  presented  him  with  a  copy 
of  the  modern  Greek  Testament,  with 
which  he  promised  to  visit  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  and  obtain  orders  for 
its  purchase.” 

A  translation  of  the  Albanian  Gos¬ 
pel  has  been  completed,  and  sent  to 
Corfu  for  revision,  and  it  has  been 
examined  by  four  Albanians,  who  all 
agree  in  stating  that  the  sense  is  well 
given. 

“The  principal  subject  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Leeves  has  been  the 
printing  of  Hilarion’s  version  of  the  whole 
liible  in  modern  Greek ;  and  a  prospect 
has  been  opened  of  obtaining  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Curdish,  and 
also  in  the  Chaldee  languages.  An  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
undertaking,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
Diocese  of  Djezira,  there  are  15  or  16,000 
Chaldean  families  ;  in  that  of  Mosul  about 
40,000:  and  in  that  of  Tolanisk  they  are 
still  more  numerous.  Among  these  the 
Chaldean  is  commonly  spoken,  and  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  L.  is  to  print  the  Chaldee 
and  Curdish  in  parallel  columns,  the  same 
as  is  done  with  the  Syriac  and  Carshun 
New  Testament  now  printing  at  Paris.” 
p.  xlvii. 

In  Mr.  Barker’s  Tour  through  Tur¬ 
key,  he  states,  that  “at  Nicomedia  the 
Priests  manifested  great  delight  on 
hearing  of  our  intentions  towards 
them.  On  opening  our  modern  Greek 
Testament,  one  exclaimed  to  the  rest, 
the  New  Testament  made  intelligi¬ 
ble!  and  100  copies  were  ordered  im¬ 
mediately/’ 

The  progress  of  the  Society’s  great 
object  in  India  has  been  very  general 
• —  the  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  and 
Portuguese,  the  Armenians,  the  Na¬ 
tives,  and  the  Settlers,  all  partake  of 
this  communication.  The  Hindoo- 
stanee  Pentateuch  is  in  distribution, 
and  the  New  Testament  has  been 
commenced  :  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill, 
principal  of  the  Baptists’  College,  is 
revising  the  proofs  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Bowley’s  New  Testament  in  Hindu- 
wee,  has  advanced  to  Philippians,  and 
a  new  edition  of  the  Bengalee,  after  a 
careful  revision  of  the  translation  by 
the  Committee,  has  been  put  to  the 
press. 

The  arrival  of  Bp.  Heber  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  is  announced,  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  Bp.  of  Bristol’s  valedictory  ad¬ 
dress,  and  his  Lordship’s  answer,  are 
respectfully  and  satisfactorily  noticed. 
Great  expectation  is  fairly  raised,  that 
the  College  at  Calcutta,  with  the 

schools 
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schools  and  means  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  the  extensive  regions  of 
Hindostan,  will  he  found  to  he  greatly 
promoted  under  his  Lordship’s  super¬ 
vision. 

The  entire  Testament  in  Goojuta- 
ree  has  been  completed  at  Bombay, 
and  put  into  extensive  circulation. 

At  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  now  read  by  the  Buddhist 
Priests,  and  Mr.  Clough  states  that 

the  benevolence  of  this  Society  has 
not  more  worthy  objects  to  exert  it¬ 
self  upon  than  the  Portuguese  of  Cey¬ 
lon  and  India/’ 

At  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales, 
an  interesting  and  animating  anniver¬ 
sary  was  held,  and  gifts  subscribed. 

Dr.  Marshman’s  entire  Bible,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Morrison,  in  Chinese, 
have  been  circulated  j  and  the  Soci¬ 
ety  remitted  1,000/.  to  the  latter  to 
forward  a  new  edition. 

The  settlements  on  the  African 
coast,  the  Cape,  the  Mauritius,  and 
the  Consulates  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Abys- 
synia,  Ethiopia,  and  their  respective 
dependencies,  are  now  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue  ;  and 
the  same  efforts  have  been  extended 
to  America,  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  and  to  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  such  is  the  improvement  made, 
that  Sixty  of  the  Psalms  of  David  have 
been  translated  at  Labrador  into  the 
Esquimaux  language.  “  In  all  the 
houses  and  tents  of  our  Christian  Es¬ 
quimaux,  congregations  assemble  and 
offer  thanks  and  praises  to  that  ador¬ 
able  Saviour  who  suffered  and  died  for 
them !’’ 

The  subscriptions  to  this  Society  and 
general  receipts  have  amounted  to 
82,323 /.  2s.  and  the  Society  has  issued 
123,193  Bibles,  and  167,298  Testa¬ 
ments,  forming  an  aggregate  with  the 
issues  of  preceding  years  of  3,442,328 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  cir¬ 
culated  in  Europe  upwards  of  800,000. 
Throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the 
utmost  zeal  and  alacrity  have  been  ma¬ 
nifested  to  promote  this  design  ;  “most 
evidently  does  it  appear  that  the  ardour 
of  its  former  friends  remains  unabated, 
and  that  that  simplicity  and  unity  of 
spirit  which  have  hitherto  characte¬ 
rised  it,  still  continue,  and  form  some 
of  its  brightest  distinctions.’’ 

The  rest  of  this  Report  consists  of 
an  Appendix,  containing  Lists  of  the 
Branch  Societies,  Remittances,  Cor¬ 
respondence,  and  what  will  afford 


great  interest  to  the  Biblical  scholar. 
No.  17,  p.  124,  the  proceedings  and 
critical  examinations  and  testimonies 
of  the  Turkish  New  Testament  above 
mentioned.  The  List  of  Donations 
to  the  Library  is  augmented  by  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  ;  and  an 
annual  statement  is  exhibited,  giving 
an  account  during  the  last  year  of 
131,720/.  19s.  10a.  and  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  89,493/.  175.  8d.  with  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  balance  in  Capital  Stock, 
Exchequer,  and  other  Bills  and  Cash. 
Signed  by  the  four  Auditors  on  the 
28th  of  April  lust;  and  closing  with  a 
List  of  the  Subscribers. 


52.  The  Village  Grammar  School,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Thomas  Maude. 

THERE  is  much  sterling  poetry  in 
this  little  collection.  In  the  first  and 
longest  poem,  entitled  The  Grammar 
School,  there  is  a  youthful  vigour  and 
freshness  which  indicate  a  spirit  un¬ 
soiled  by  worldly  contamination,  un¬ 
broken  by  worldly  disappointments. — 
There  is  much  too  of  the  affecting 
tenderness  of  Goldsmith  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  innocent  amusements 
of  happy  boyhood,  and  in  the  pure  en¬ 
joyments  of  rural  quiet  and  domestic 
privacy.  Perhaps  we  should  say  that 
sufficient  attention  to  correctness  of 
style,  and  to  poetical  expression,  has 
not  been  given  to  lines  intended  for 
ublication.  The  following  are  bar- 
arous  : 

“Who  become  fashionably  groom  and  bride.” 

“For  long,  long  years  it  had  serv’d  thee 
well.” 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen 
is  a  beautiful  little  poem  addressed  “  To 
the  Men  of  the  South,”  and  with  this 
we  conclude  our  notice  of  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  little  volume. 

“  I  know  that  you  have  brighter  skies, 

And  softer  airs,  and  sweeter  flowers — 

I  know  that  you  have  darker  eyes 

In  orange  groves  and  jasmine  bowers. 

And  fruits  of  richer  hue — than  ours  : 

Yet  all  their  charms  are  little  worth. 
Match’d  with  the  Nature  of  the  North  ! 

For  me  ! — I  love  the  clouds — the  winds — 
The  wild  flowers — the  pure  eyes  of  light — 
The  lasses  “  wi’  the  locks  lint-white” — 
The  warm  hearts  and  emphatic  minds, 

That  grace  the  clime — from  which  my 
heart 

Errs  not,  howe’er  my  steps  depart ! 

Oh, 
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Oh,  yes!  my  filial  spirit  clings 

Warmly  to  that  more  chilling  clime. 
Where  the  cerulean  harebell  springs, 
And  the  glad  eagle  spreads  his  wings, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm  sublime  !” 


53.  Glances  from  the  Moon;  or,  Lucubra¬ 
tions  of  one  Unknown.  8t o.  pp.  304. 

Rivingtons. 

IN  refined  circles  we  have  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with  men  whose  pursuits, 
though  those  of  a  retiring  and  blame¬ 
less  nature,  are,  notwithstanding,  so  far 
peculiar  as  to  acquire  for  them  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  originality .  Originality,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  sense,  when  combined 
with  superior  cultivation  of  mind  and 
gentleness  of  manners,  as  varying  and 
enlivening  social  intercourse,  is  accept¬ 
able  to  those  who  seek  for  somewhat 
more  than  accords  with  the  languid  and 
insipid  tenour  of  every-day  society. — 
The  characters  to  which  we  allude, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  persons 
who,  having  been  born  to  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  have  had  no  inducement  to 
apply  to  objects  of  a  uniform  or  unre¬ 
laxing  nature,  and  whose  dispositions 
have  led  them  into  a  way  of  life  erratic 
and  versatile. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  beings 
should  not  be  much  known,  nor 
appreciated  in  the  busy  or  gay  cir¬ 
cles  of  life,  in  which  imitation  and 
conformity  are  looked  for.  But  in  the 
calm  home  stations  of  rational  exist¬ 
ence,  they  reign  like  those  more  remote 
orbs  that  are  said  to  give  and  receive 
light  by  means  of  a  luminous  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  their  own. 

To  this  class,  “  forswearing  the  full 
stream  of  the  world,”  and  pondering 
upon  almost  all  that  has  fallen  in  his 
way,  seems  to  belong  “  One  Un¬ 
known.  ’’  The  “  Glances  from  the 
Moon  ’’  consist  of  such  loose  and 
scattered  lucubrations  as  a  mode  of 
life  mutable  and  diversified  could  be¬ 
speak.  They  were  probably  written 
betwixt  light  and  shade,  transferred 
from  the  wrapper  of  a  port-folio  for 
the  author’s  own  amusement,  and  to 
impose  an  object  of  interest  on  his  own 
mind,  more  than  to  obtrude  a  name, 
or  to  seek  any  fame  which  authorship 
brings.  The  subjects  are  sundry,  phi¬ 
losophical,  and  didactic.  We  shall 
take  two  passages  from  the  “language 
of  birds.’’  This  article  and  another  on 
the  “  consciousness  of  the  vegetable 
world,’’  display  that  love  of  natural  ob- 
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serration  which  belongs  to  a  happy 
and  harmonious  frame  of  mind. 

On  the  curious  subject,  the  /an- 
guage  of  birds,  the  author  says, 

“From  the  notes  and  tones  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  fowl  alone  we  could  produce  a  variety 
of  instances  to  show  that  they  are  adapted 
and  directed  to  particular  occasions,  all  ex¬ 
pressive  of  and  working  to  a  meaning  and  an 
end.  We  might  dwell  upon  the  difference 
of  their  tones  or  vocal  sounds  when  they 
come  cheerily  forth  at  early  morn,  them¬ 
selves  gay,  humble,  and  sprightly  like  it¬ 
self;  and  the  drawling  gravity  of  their  notes 
suited  to  the  loiter  and  slowness  of  their 
step,  when  day  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
they  are  sauntering  in  the  direction  of  their 
dormitory  and  their  perch. — As  the  air,  acti¬ 
vity,  and  gaiety  of  morn  were  greeted  with 
their  poor  but  best  iftusic,  in  brisk  and  flip¬ 
pant  salutation,  so  are  their  retiring  notes 
expressive  of  the  quietude  and  composure  of 
the  evening  hour ;  their  farewell  requiem 
to  the  day.”  pp.  248,  249. 

“  It  was  the  observation  of  an  illustrious 
friend  of  mine  whose  name,  without  waiting 
for  the  canonization  of  death,  had  travelled 
with  the  honourable  fame  which  covered  it 
further  than  any  other ;  it  was  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  held  communion 
with  the  subjects  and  images  of  rural  life,  no 
less  than  with  nations  and  their  potentates ; 
it  was  one  among  those  daily  interesting 
remarks  arising  from  the  habitudes  of  his 
life,  and  the  confidence  into  which  he  was 
received  by  Nature,  that  the  songs  of  birds 
varied  in  character  with  the  varying  season 
of  the  year.  The  most  familiar  instance 
was  the  robin.  Spring  and  autumn  afforded 
of  course  the  most  favourable  specimens  of 
the  justness  of  his  observation,  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  lovely  song  of  this  bird  at  its  greatest 
distances;  comprehending  also  its  different 
gradations  of  composition  and  character  of 
touch,  from  brilliant  sprightliness  to  the 
graver  tones  of  ‘  lengthened  sweetness  long 
drawn  out.’  Rut  this  sagacious  observer  of 
nature  applied  a  similar  remark  to  all  song 
birds.”  pp.  251,  252. 


54.  Mr.  A.  Bunn,  the  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  having' 
been  pointedly  attacked  both  from  the  Pul¬ 
pit  and  the  Press,  has  given  the  retort 
courteous  to  the  Rev.  J.  Angell  James,  in  a 
Letter  in  which  he  has  displayed  much 
ability,  and  with  great  pleasantry  and  acute¬ 
ness  vindicated  the  Stage  and  its  profession 
from  the  aspersions  of  Fanaticism.  Mr. 
Bunn’s  letter  seems  to  be  popular  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  having  already  reached  to  the 
third  edition  ;  and,  as  Mr.  James  had 
added  the  Pulpit  to  the  Press,  so  has  the 
Stage  Manager  employed  his  rostrum  by 
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the  repeated  exhibition  to  crowded  audi¬ 
ences  of  the  comedy  of  the  Hypocrite. 
We  were  surprised  that  Mr.  Bunn,  in  a 
note,  p.  26,  should  bring  forward  Smith 
the  Missionary  as  a  religious  character  “of 
the  worst  description.”  Surely  he  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

55.  The  Second  Number  of  Views  in 
Au.stra.lia>  by  J.  Lycett,  improves  on  the 
First,  noticed  in  Part  I.  p.  68.  En¬ 
couraged  by  public  patronage,  the  propri¬ 
etors  have  determined  that  the  Views  in 
the  future  Numbers  shall  be  executed  in 
Aquatint  instead  of  Lithography,  which 
alteration  is  evidently  for  the  better. 

56.  An  interesting  little  work  has  been 
issued  by  the  author  of  the  “  Statistical 


Survey  of  Ireland,”  entitled  the  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Hibemica.  It  forms  a  descriptive 
Catalogue  of  a  select  Irish  Historical  Li¬ 
brary.  Jt  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  publici 
juris ,  a  limited  number  of  copies  only  hav¬ 
ing  been  printed  for  private  distribution, 
but  the  subject  is  of  peculiar  interest. 

57.  Mr.  C.  M.  Westmacott  has 
brought  out  a  work  which  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  very  desirable  acquisition  to  artists 
and  amateurs  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a 
general  historical  and  critical  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Galleries  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture with  distinct  notices  of  every 
work  of  interest  in  the  principal  collections. 
The  work  is  certainly  executed  with  consi¬ 
derable  taste  and  ability,  and  deserves  the 
highest  commendation. 
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Cambridge,  July  30. 

The  annual  prize  at  Caius  College,  for 
the  Latin  oration  on  the  different  improve¬ 
ments  in  physic  since  the  time  of  I)r. 
Caius,  has  been  adjudged  to  G.  F.  H. 
Greenhalgh,  M.  B.  of  that  society. 

Ready  for  Publication. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Hyaenas’  Den  lately 
discovered  at  Kirkdale,  near  Kirby-Moor- 
6ide  ;  to  which  is  added  a  History  of  Kirby- 
Moor-side,  and  its  vicinity,  to  the  extent 
of  15  miles.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Eastmead. 

The  21st  Number  of  Fosbroke’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities. 

No.  VIII.  of  the  Elizabethan  Progresses. 

Self  Advancement  :  or  Extraordinary 
Transitions  from  Obscurity  to  Greatness, 
exemplified  in  the  Lives  and  History  of 
Adrian  Fourth,  the  Emperor  Bazil,  Rienzi 
the  Tribune,  Alexander  Fifth,  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  Hadrian  Sixth,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Sextus  Fifth, 
Masaniello,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  King  of  Sweden. 

A  new  edition  of  Gradus  ad  Parnassum, 
with  numerous  additions,  and  other  material 
improvements.  By  John  Carey,  LL.D. 
author  of  “  Latin  Prosody  made  easy,”  &c. 

Remains  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  2  vols. 

The  last  Military  Operations  of  General 
Riego.  By  George  Matthews,  Aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Riego. 

Conchologist’s  Companion.  By  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,”  &c. 

The  Life  and  Diary  of  Lieut.- col.  John 
Blackader,  of  the  Cameronian  regiment,  who 
served  under  King  William  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  the  Wars  of  Flanders  and 
Germany,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  when  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  Stirling  Cas¬ 
tle.  By  A,  Crichton. 


The  Port  Folio;  comprising  200  highly 
finished  copper-plate  engravings  of  Antiqua¬ 
rian  and  Topographical  subjects.  By 
Messrs.  Storer,  in  4  vols. 

A  Map  of  the  Manors  of  Belsise  and  St. 
John’s  Wood,  Hampstead.  By  Will.  Gent, 
Surveyor,  1679. 

Der  Frieschutz,  or  the  Seventh  Bullet ; 
a  series  of  Twelve  original  Designs  for  this 
popular  Opera.  Drawn  by  au  Amateur,  and 
etched  by  George  Cruikshank. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

A  Perlustration  of  the  Seventh  Journey 
of  the  Iter  Britanniarum  ;  with  Maps,  Plans, 
and  Views  ;  being  the  first  of  a  Series  of 
Essays,  illustrative  of  the  antient  History 
and  Geography  of  Britain.  By  Benjamin 
Robert  Perkins,  B.A.  of  Lincoln  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

A  Translation,  with  Annotations  and  Ad¬ 
ditions,  of  Cellerier’s  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Baker. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Williams,  D.D.  By  Joseph 
Gilbert. 

The  History  of  Origins  ;  forming  a  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities,  important  historical 
facts,  singular  customs,  political  and  social 
institutions,  and  national  peculiarities. 

Lasting  Impressions,  a  Novel.  By  Mrs. 
Joanna  Carey,  our  Poetic  Correspondent : 
see  p.  166. 

Letters  by  Anna  Seward  ;  to  which  will 
be  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Miss  Seward’s  Life 
and  Literary  Character. 

Amaldo,  or  the  Evil  Chalice,  and  other 
Poems.  By  the  author  of  Lyrical  Poems. 

Commentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Children.  By 
Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.  &c.  &c. 

The  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Annual  Bio¬ 
graphy  and  Obituary. 


Illustration* 
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Illustrations  of  Conchology,  in  a  series 
of  20  engravings. 

A  Compendium  of  Medical  Theory  and 
Practice,  founded  on  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nosology, 
which  will  be  given  as  a  Text  Book,  and  a 
Translation  annexed.  By  D.  Uwins,  M.D. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  Lon- 
dinensis,  comprising  a  concise  History  of 
the  Materia  Medica. 

Observations  on  the  treatment  of  Deaf¬ 
ness  on  improved  principles,  illustrated  by 
one  case  of  20  years,  and  others  of  long 
standing,  successfully  treated.  By  Mr. 
Fosbroke,  Resident  Surgeon  at  Cheltenham. 

Bristol  Institution. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  and  Literary  Society,  annexed  to  the  above 
Institution,  held  the  29th  inst.  Dr.  Prich¬ 
ard  read  an  Essay  by  Miss  Picard,  “  On  the 
Poetry  of  the  ancient  Irish  Bards.”  The  au¬ 
thor  began  with  an  analysis  of  the  system  of 
metrical  composition  observed  by  the  poets 
of  the  Celtae,  which  are  as  distinct  from  the 
laws  of  Grecian  and  Roman  prosody,  as  from 
the  rule  of  versification  adopted  in  modern 
poetry.  The  principles  observed  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Irish  verse  were  enumerated.  These 
are,  measures  in  quartans  of  a  given  number 
of  syllables — Concord,  a  species  of  allitera¬ 
tion — Correspondence,  including  rhyme,  as 
one  of  its  species — Union — Chief  or  Head. 
All  these  laws  of  versification  were  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  specimens  of  verse  taken  from  the  old 
poets  of  the  Irish  nation,  in  the  original 
verse.  T  he  author  proceeded  afterwards  to 
describe  the  different  kinds  of  measure,  and 
to  illustrate  them  by  examples  of  each,  with 
critical  observations.  1 .  The  Ossianic,  which 
occurs  in  the  poems  attributed  to  Oisiu  Mac 
Fionn,  whom  Macpherson  has  chosen  to 
term  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal  ;  this  is  the 
oldest  and  simplest  form  of  Irish  verse,  and 
bears  a  great  analogy  in  its  structure  to  the 
poems  of  the  Scottish  Gael  ;  and,  in  some 
respects,  to  those  of  the  Welsh  bards.  2. 
Dan  direch,  a  more  difficult  and  artificial 
method  of  composition,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  such  as  those  called  Sedna, 
Deibhidhe,  Rannaidheet,  Rinnavel  and  Casb- 
hairn.  3.  Droighneac  or  the  thorny,  a  most 
difficult  species  of  verse.  4.  Oglachas,  a  more 
easy  and  natural  metre,  being  a  sort  of  loose 
imitation  of  Dan  direch. 

Afterwards  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eden  read  a  short 
Memoir,  by  Dr.  Prichard,  describing  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Abraxean  stones,  deposited  in  the 
Museum  by  B.  H.  Bright,  Esq.  These  are 
curious  relics  of  the  Basilidian  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  of  whom  we  have  ac¬ 
counts  from  Tertullian,  St.  Jerom,  and  St. 
Austin.  On  these  stones  are  engraved  a  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  with  superscriptions  assigning 
to  the  same  figures  the  scriptural  names  of 
the  Deity,  such  as  Iao,  Adonai,  Sabaoth, 
&c.  They  appear  to  have  been  calculated 


for  amulets  or  talismans.  This  was  inferred 
from  other  circumstances,  and  from  a  motto 
on  one  of  them  given  by  Montfaucon,  which 
is  —  4>uX«£ov  vyiv  aTo/Acc%ov  TlpoxXov  ;  — 
“  Preserve  in  health  the  stomach  of  Pro- 
elus.”  Proclus  was  apparently  an  old  Gre¬ 
cian  of  aldermanic  propensities,  who  found 
such  a  preservative  necessary  on  certain  oc¬ 
casions. 

Discoveries  in  the  Moon. 

Professor  Gruithausen  in  Munich  has 
published  the  Third  Part  of  his  Essay  on 
the  many  plain  indications  of  Inhabitants 
in  the  Moon,  and  especially  of  a  colossal 
building.  The  Munich  Gazette  communi¬ 
cates  some  of  the  most  remarkable  results 
derived  from  a  great  number  of  observations 
made  last  year.  They  answer  three  ques¬ 
tions — 1.  To  what  latitude  in  the  moon  are 
there  indications  of  vegetation  ?  2.  How 

far  are  there  indications  of  animated  beings  ? 
3.  Where  are  the  greatest  and  plainest 
traces  of  art  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  ? 
With  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  observations  of  Schroter  and 
Gruithausen,  that  the  vegetation  on  the 
moon’s  surface  extends  to  55  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  and  65  degrees  north  latitude. 
Many  hundred  observations  have  shewn,  in 
the  different  colours  and  monthly  changes 
of  the  parts  evidently  covered  with  plants, 
three  kinds  of  phenomena,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  explained  except  by  the  process 
of  vegetation.  To  the  second  question  it  is 
answered,  that  the  indications  from  which 
the  existence  of  living  beings  is  inferred,  are 
found  from  50  degrees  north  latitude  to  37 
degrees,  and  perhaps  47  degrees,  south  la¬ 
titude.  The  answer  to  the  third  question 
relates  to  the  observations  pointing  out  the 
place  in  the  moon’s  surface,  in  which  are 
appearances  of  artificial  causes  altering  the 
surface.  The  author  here  examines  the  ap¬ 
pearances  that  induce  him  to  infer  that 
there  are  artificial  roads  in  various  directions, 
and  he  also  describes  the  great  colossal  edi¬ 
fice,  resembling  our  cities,  on  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  part,  near  the  moon’s  equator.  It  is 
remarkable  that  it  stands  accurately,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  that 
the  main  lines  are  in  angles  of  45  and  90 
degrees,  and  a  building  resembling  what  is 
called  a  star-redoubt  is  attached  to  it, 
which  the  discoverer  presumes  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  religious  purposes;  and  as  the  Se- 
lenites  can  see  no  stars  in  the  day  time, 
their  atmosphere  being  so  pure,  he  thinks 
that  they  worship  the  stars,  and  consider  the 
earth  as  a  natural  clock.  The  Essay  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  several  plates. — Vienna  Ga¬ 
zette ,  July  20. 

Library  of  Professor  Meermann. 

The  sale  of  this  celebrated  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.  was  concluded  on  the  3d 
July,  after  four  weeks’  continuance.  It  pro¬ 
duced 
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ducecl  131 ,000  florins.  A  great  par6  of  this 
celebrated  library  has  been  purchased  by 
foreign  collectors  and  booksellers,  especi¬ 
ally  English  ;  though  a  very  considerable 
portion,  both  of  the  books  and  MSS.  has 
been  secured  for  the  Royal  Library  at  the 
Hague,  the  Royal  Institute  at  Amsterdam, 
and  various  academies  in  Holland.  Among  the 
principal  purchasers  was  Baron  Van  Westree- 
nen  VanTiellandt,  nephew  of  Professor  Meer- 
mann,  who,  on  this  occasion,  enriched  his  ex¬ 
tensive  library  by  the  acquisition  of  a  great 
number  of  rare  and  important  works,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  related  to  the  national  litera¬ 
ture  and  history ;  and  also  of  the  Rijmlribel 
of  Jacob  Van  Maerlant,  a  valuable  MS. 
which  has  never  been  printed,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Dutch  language  ; 
the  MS.  of  the  Universal  History  ofEgidrus 
de  Roya,  dedicated  to  Bishop  David  of  Bur-- 
gundy,  from  the  library  of  that  prelate;  the 
Chinese  Atlas,  drawn  in  China  itself,  for  M. 
Witsen,  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam ;  the 
original  MS.  of  Grotius’  “  Comparison  of 
the  Athenian,  Roman,  and  Batavian  Com¬ 
monwealths,”  &c.  &c. 

Drawings  by  Claude. 

Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Bequest  to  the  British 
M useum. 

The  first  part  of  this  collection  contains 
principally  compositions,  and  memoranda  of 
pictures  which  he  had  painted,  drawn  on 
paper,  mostly  in  brown,  with  an  occasional 
mixture  of  grey,  and  heightened  with  white, 
but  all  by  Claude  himself.  Many  of  these 
are  masterly,  and  others  are  valuable,  even 
though  it  be  from  the  associations  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  certain  knowledge  that  we 
touch  the  very  paper  that  had  delighted  his 
intelligent  mind,  under  his  living  hand. 

Many  of  these  have  been  engraved,  and 
are  familiar  to  the  collector.  In  the  same 
volume,  which  is  a  large  folio,  the  drawings 
lately  purchased  are  inserted,  and  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  book  in  which  they  were 
brought  over,  and  carefully  laid  on  coloured 
paper,  and  herein  arranged  by  Mr.  Payne 
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Knight.  We  have  seen  many  of  tire  origi¬ 
nal  drawings,  which  are  engraved  in  the 
Liber  Veritatii ,  and  several  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  in  various  private  collections,  which 
nre  also  equally  authenticated  as  the  works 
of  Claude  ;  but  we  have  seen  very  few  that 
can  be  compared  with  these,  or  capable  of 
creating  that  interest  which  we  felt  on  this 
visit  to  the  British  Museum ;  for  here  we 
beheld  the  studies  of  the  painter  as  he 
wrought  from  nature,  with  that  pictorial 
identity  and  severe  truth  which  alone  can 
be  inspired  upon  the  spot. 

Amongst  other  chit-chat  relating  to  this 
book  of  books,  we  heard  it  whispered  in  the 
Print  Rooom,  that  the  late  Air.  Richard 
Payne  Knight  had  intended  to  bequeath  his 
collection  of  works  of  art  to  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  under  the  trusteeship 
of  the  Members  of  that  Institution  ;  and 
that  his  will  was  deposited  in  the  iron  chest 
at  Somerset  House.  But  that,  on  Mr. 
Knight’s  being  subsequently  elected  a 
Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  he  made 
another  will,  and  left  his  valuable  collection 
to  the  National  Gallery,  now  erecting  on  the 
site  of  the  old  garden  at  Montague  House. 

We  further  heard,  that  the  President, 
and  some  other  Mtmbers  of  our  National 
Academy,  on  hearing  that  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  was  to  be  enriched  with  these  choice 
works,  with  a  liberality  and  patriotism  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  applauded,  expressed 
their  pleasure  at  the  change,  observing,  that 
in  a  National  Institution  so  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  as  the  British  Museum,  they  would  be 
much  more  beneficially  bestowed. 

By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  it  seems 
that  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
henceforth  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  public  we 
should  presume,  than  that  the  representative 
of  the  National  School  of  Painting  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  council  that  is  to  preside  over 
a  National  Gallery  of  Arts. — Somerset 
House  Gazette. 
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Wassel  Bowl. 

The  following  particulars  of  a  Wassel 
Bold  discovered  at  the  Haw,  were  furnished 
to  the  Gloucester  Journal  by  G.  W.  Coun¬ 
sel.  Esq. 

The  centre  compartment  contains  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  man  dying,  with  two 
figures  (ParceeJ  before  him,  one  holding  a 
pair  of  shears,  the  other  a  lock  of  hair  or 
webb  ;  from  the  inscription  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  former ;  in  that  case  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  relate  to  some  story  told  upon  another 
bowl  not  yet  discovered.  Inscription  : 
“  SC1I.LA  .  METLNS  .CRINEM  .  MERCATUR  .  CRI- 


mine.”  1.  Ganimede  taken  by  the  eagle  of 
Jupiter.  Inscription  :  “  armioer  .  ecce  . 

JOVIS  .  GANIMEDEM  .  SUSTULIS  .  ALIS.”  2. 

Ganimede  handing  the  cup  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  Inscription:  “  porrigat  .  ut  .  sci- 
ATOS.DIS  .  CONVIVATIBUS  .  APTO."  3.  Or- 
plieus  soliciting  Pluto  and  Proserpine  for 
the  liberation  of  his  Euridice.  Inscription  : 

“  LEGIBUS  .  INFERNI  .  MOTIS  .  PROSERPINA  . 

reddi.”  4.  The  separation  of  Orpheus 
and  Euridice  on  his  looking  backwards.  In¬ 
scription  .-  “  EURID1CEM  .  JUSSIT  .  SEDRAM  . 

mors  .  atra  .  reduxit.”  5.  Ceres  with  a 
bushel,  speaking  to  a  figure  of  a  man  who  is 

in 
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in  the  act  of  going  forward  with  a  bag  over 
his  shoulder.  Inscription  :  “  mater  .  larga  . 

CERIS  MISERATA  .  FAME  .  PEREUNTES.”  6. 

Triptolemus  seated  on  a  dragon,  and  scat¬ 
tering  grains  of  corn.  Inscription  :  “  trip- 

TOLEMI  .  MANIBUS  .  COMMISIT  .  SEMINIS  . 

usus.” — All  the  figures  on  the  bowls  are 
engraved  ;  and  although  the  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing  on  plates  and  blocks  of  wood,  so  as  to 
afford  prints  or  impressions,  was  not  known 
till  after  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil, 
having  its  rise  no  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
the  l  5th  century,  yet  the  ancients  practised 
engraving  on  precious  stones,  crystals,  &c. 
tvith  very  good  success.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  bowls  being  found  in  that 
situation.  The  Haw  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Priory  of  Deerhurst,  as  subject  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  in  Paris,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury.  It  is 
possible,  that  at  the  dissolution  of  alien 
priories,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  or  at  the 
general  suppression,  in  1544,  they  might 
have  been  thrown  into  the  river  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  concealment,  and,  being  buried  in 
the  sands,  could  not  afterwards  be  found. 
All  the  letters  are  Roman  capitals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Saxon  M.  My  erudite 
friend,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  who  is 
certainly  a  great  authority  in  these  matters, 
states,  that  “  in  the  ,9th  and  10th,  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  11th  century,  many  manu¬ 
scripts  were  written  in  England  in  characters 
partly  Roman,  partly  Lombardick,  and 
partly  Saxon,  and  that  Saxon  characters 
were  entirely  disused  in  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century j”  but  I  observe  that  the 
legends  on  the  English  coins,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  to  that  of  Mary,  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  marriage  with  Philip,  inclusive, 
are  all  Saxon.  The  characters  of  the  dresses 
have  nothing  Roman  about  them,  but  re¬ 
semble  those  engraved  in  a  book  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  entitled,  “The  Fyrst  Bake  of  the 
Introduction  of  Knowledge ,  made  by  Andrew 
Borde,  of  Phisicke  Doctor.  Dedicated  to 
the  Right  Honourable  and  Gracious  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  our  Soverayne  Lord 
Kyng  Henry  the  Eyght.”  If  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  date  of 
this  piece  of  antiquity,  I  should  therefore 
assign  it  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  or 
VIII.  G.  W.  C. 

Roman  Antiquities. 

A  few  days  since,  as  some  workmen  were 
employed  in  digging  on  land  belonging  to 
Mr.  Creed,  adjoining  the  turnpike -road,  at 
Wotten,  near  Gloucester,  they  discovered, 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
stone,  about  four  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  on  which  is  carved  in  alto  relievo  a 
representation  of  an  ancient  warrior  on 
horseback,  with  a  legionary  Roman  sword 
by  his  side,  and  a  spear  in  his  hand,  in  the 
act  of  striking  at  a  Briton  who  lies  prostrate 
on  the  gtound,  and  who  is  defending  him- 
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self  with  a  sword  of  a  different  description  : 
at  the  top  of  the  stone  is  fixed  the  statue  of 
a  female  between  two  lions.  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  raised  monument,  as 
two  pedestals  on  which  it  stood,  orna¬ 
mented  with  mouldings,  were  found  near  it. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  is  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

RUFUS  SITA  EQUES  CHO  VI  TRACUM  ANN  XL 
STIP  XXII  HEREDES  EXS  TEST  E  CURAVE 
USE 

Which  may  be  translated,  <(  Rufus  Sita,  of 
the  6’th  Cohort  of  1  hracian  Cavalry,  aged 
40,  had  served  22  years.  His  heirs  caused 
this  to  be  made  according  to  his  will. — Let 
this  be  sacred.”  A  great  number  of  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  fields  adjoining  at 
different  times,  chiefly  of  Tiberius,  Clau¬ 
dius,  and  Nero,  and  also  of  other  Emperors. 

Another  monument  has  since  been  disco¬ 
vered,  but  in  a  very  mutilated  state  ;  also  a 
great  many  urns  of  Roman  pottery,  filled 
with  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  This  monu¬ 
ment  contains  the  following  inscriptions  : 

XX  SLIVI  SATVRNINI  STIPENDIORVM 
XIII  ORUM  MXXXX. 

The  road  adjoining  to  which  these  remains 
of  antiquity  were  found,  was  the  Hermen  or 
Irmen  Street  of  the  Romans,  called  by  a 
Saxon  word  equivalent  to  the  Latin,  via 
militaris ,  which,  Stukeley  says,  ((  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  extended 
from  the  Southern  Ocean  through  London 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Scotland.”  In  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne’s  communications  to 
Messrs.  Lysons,  it  is  stated  that  “  the  Ir- 
men-street,  coming  from  Cricklade,  through 
Preston,  to  Cirencester,  proceeds  from 
thence,  forming  the  turnpike-road  to  Glou¬ 
cester,  between  Brimsfield  and  Cowley, 
through  Brockworth  and  Barnwood.” 


Two  peasants  of  Macerata-Feltre,  near 
Fort  Leo,  in  digging  a  pit,  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  discovered  something  concealed  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  They  informed  their  mas¬ 
ter,  who  immediately  came  to  the  spot,  with 
three  friends  and  a  smith.  With  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  they  raised  from  the  ground  a  brass 
chest  bound  with  iron.  The  smith  opened 
it,  and  they  found  in  it  the  following  valu¬ 
able  articles  :  —  many  rods  and  vessels  of 
gold  ;  a  crown  ornamented  with  diamonds  ; 
a  great  quantity  of  female  ornaments  ;  cloths 
of  amianthus,  with  borders  embroidered  in 
gold ;  gold  candlesticks,  with  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions,  &c.  The  chest  is  five  feet  long, 
two  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  deep.  Some 
persons  conjecture  that  these  jewels  may 
have  belonged  to  Berengar,  Duke  of  Ivrea 
and  King  of  Italy,  who,  in  his  war  with  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.  fortified  himself  with  his 
Queen  Gilda,  on  the  celebrated  rock  of  St. 
Leo,  where  he  was  besieged,  and,  together 
with  his  consort,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Otho, 
who  sent  them  both  to  Germany. 


Indian 
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Indian  Medals. 

M.  Reinaud,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  in  Paris,  has  published 
a  lithographic  plate,  with  an  explanation  of 
five  medals  of  the  ancient  Mahometan  Kings 
of  Bengal.  These  medals  were  found  in  the 
ruins  of  a  fort,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Barampore,  and  were  sent  to  the  Asi¬ 
atic  Society  at  Paris  by  M.  Duvaucel,  a 
French  naturalist.  They  are  the  first  of 
the  kind  which  have  arrived  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation  in  Europe.  Two  of  them 
bear  the  name  of  Schems-Edd  in-Elias 
Schah,  king  of  Bengal  in  1353;  and  the 
three  others  that  of  Sekunder-Schah,  king 
in  1359,  and  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
They  were  struck  at  Sonargonou.  These 
two  kings  were  the  first  of  their  race  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  which  at  that  time  had  ceased  to  form 
one.  of  the  provinces  of  the  Sultan  of  Delhi. 
The  historical  explanation  which  follows 
the  description  of  these  coins,  contains  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  all  the  circumstances 
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of  that  revolution,  derived  from  the  Arabian 
writers,  with  whom  M.  Reinaud  is  familiar. 
One  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  duration 
of  the  fame  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
name  the  greater  part  of  the  sovereigns  of 
these  Asiatic  countries  assume,  as  it  was 
formerly  assumed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sovereigns. 

English  Coin. 

As  the  workmen  were  lately  digging  the 
foundations  of  George  the  Fourth’s  Tower 
at  Windsor  Castle,  they  discovered  an  an¬ 
cient  silver  coin  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  present  shilling,  and 
is  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  Saxon  cross, 
and  on  the  reverse  with  an  armorial  bearing, 
greatly  defaced,  but  of  which  the  figure  of  a 
lion  is  still  distinctly  visible.  It  has  been 
inspected  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  is  pronounced  by  them  to  be 
about  the  date  of  Henry  II.  Daily  Paper. 
— Surely  the  Lion  spoken  of  must  be  the 
King’s  Head. 
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TASTE. 


From  an  unpublished  Opera , 

By  Mrs.  Carey,  IVest  Square. 

And,  ’pray,  what  is  Taste  ?  shall  I  try  to 
explain  ?  [vain  : 

Oh  !  no  !  If  I  did,  the  attempt  would  be 
For  no  words  can  define  it,  though  all  must 
confess,  [dress. 

'Tis  found  in  each  rank,  age,  profession,  and 
The  Dandy  will  waste 
Half  h  is  income  on  taste  : 

Some  will  lavish  their  wealth  on  a  toy ; 
While  the  Miser’s  a  slave. 

That  dear  money  to  save. 

Which  he  has  not  the  taste  to  enjoy. 

Some,  whose  taste  is  the  Fancy,  in  boxing 


delight, 


[fight ; 


And,  though  last  at  a  sermon,  are  first  at  a 
While  others  all  joys  to  the  bottle  confine, 
And  think  there ’s  no  taste  like  the  taste  of 
good  wine. 

Some  are  charm’d  with  sweet  sounds  j 
Some  love  horses  and  hounds  : 

Some  will  trip  it  all  night  at  a  ball; 

While  Woman’s  bright  eyes 
E’en  the  dullard  can  prize  ; 

For  Beauty  has  charms  for  us  all. 


Some  at  hazard  (so  strange  and  so  various 
is  taste)  [(will  waste  ; 

Their  time  will  consume,  and  their  fortunes 
While  others,  forsooth,  are  so  wonderful 
nice,  [shun  dice. 

That  they  shun  all  amusement,  as  wise  men 
Some,  of  taste  more  refin’d, 

Seek  the  good  of  mankind  : 

And  these,  let  us  hope,  are  not  few... 
But,  hold  !  I  am  wrong, 

To  protract  a  dull  song  : 

So,  to  Taste,  for  the  present,  adieu! 


KIT’S  COTY  HOUSE. 

^Y^HAT  will  not  Time  ?  and  yet  these 
wondering  eyes 

See  the  rude  piles  of  yore  uninjured  rise  ! 

— Tho’  round  yon  massy  cairn  the  eddying 
storms 

Have  dealt  their  fury  in  a  thousand  forms, 
Contending  rains  have  bow’d  the  sturdy  woods, 
And  with  illicit  grasp  have  plied  the  floods, 
Till  in  mid-air  the  spumy  waves  salute 
The  crazy  rains,  and  floods  with  floods  dis¬ 
pute — 

— Still,  still  uninjured  by  the  waste  of  years 
The  ponderous  shaft  by  hoary  length  up- 
rears. 

On  yon  rude  pile  which  haply  once  pro¬ 
faned  [tained. 

The  bloody  rite  !  which  human  gore  dis— 
What  sacrificial  fires  have  blazed  :  and  now 
Flashed  o’er  the  hills  or  lit  the  vale  below  ! 
What  myriad  eyes  have  dared  the  depth  of 
night !  [light  ! 

What  myriad  shouts  have  hailed  th’  aspiring 
’Till  rent  with  boisterous  song  the  reddening 
sky  "  [reply ! 

Has  caught  the  babel -din  and  deigned  a  loud 

— But  hush  !  slow-riding  on  the  evening 
gale  [vale  ? 

What  tones  symphonious  wake  the  listening 
And  call  her  forth  from  out  those  secret  cells 
Where  else  (her  rest  unbroken)  Echo 
dwells. 

List !  ’tis  the  sound  of  Druid  harps  !  the 
chord 

Attuned  to  idol-praises  ! — ’tis  the  word 
Of  mystic  import,  which  commands  from  earth 
The  forms  of  days  departed  back  to  birth  ! 
— Again  all,  all  is  hushed!  —  the  choral 
throng  „  [song 

Have  ceased  their  minstrelsy, — the  sound  of 

No 
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No  more  is  heard ;  the  trembling  hands 
explore  [more ! 

The  quivering  string,  or  Cune  the  chords  no 

D.  A.  Briton. 

SONNET. 

Noon — (Written  in  India.) 

'piE  Lord  of  Day  with  fierce  resistless 
might, 

Clad  in  the  robes  of  glory  sojourned  high, 
Mocking  the  timid  gaze  of  mortal  eye 
With  the  refulgence  of  his  forehead  bright. 
I  marked,  with  fevered  brow,  his  form  of  light 
Gleam  on  the  silver  wave  that  slumbered 


nigh, 


[Zephyr’s  sigh 


And  sought  the  Dryad’s  haunt,  where 
Came  like  a  hallowed  tone  of  sad  delight 
To  soothe  the  Wanderer’s  soul. — Beneath 
a  shade 

Formed  by  the  graceful  Bamboo,  fit  to  be 
The  young  impassioned  Lover’s  summer 
bower,  [hour 

On  bright-winged  visions  flew  the  sultry 
While  syren-hope  a  sweet -voiced  music 
made, 

Breathing  of  one  I  never  more  may  see  ! 

L.  R. 

On  the  Portrait  of  the  late  LORD  BYRON. 
Painted  by  Richard  Westall,  Esq.  R.A. 
By  John  Taylor,  Esq. 

^"O  wonder,  Westall,  that  thy  skill  could 


trace 


Else  he  had  always  prov’d  her  zealous  friend, 
And  his  chief  purpose  been  a  moral  end. 
Still  his  bold  Muse,  in  all  her  strains  sublime. 
Secures  due  homage  from  admiring  Time. 
And,  Westall,  in  thy  faithful  work  we  find. 
His  native  features,  and  his  pregnant  mind. 
Such  Byron  from  the  hand  of  Nature  came. 
Illum’d  by  Genius  with  its  brightest  flame. 
Greece  o’er  his  urn  will  shed  a  grateful  tear. 
And  t  reedom,  rescued,  consecrate  his  bier. 


LINES 
Addressed  to  Colonel  and  Mrs. 


H 


*  *  *  #  * 


The  mental  movements  e’en  of  Byron’s  face ; 
Thou  saw’st  the  Poet,  with  a  Poet’s  eye, 
And  hence  aPoet’s  mind  could’st  well  descry ; 
For  thou,  to  graphic  genius  not  confin’d, 
Can’st  boast  the  pow’rs  of  a  poetic  mind  *, 
In  pensive  dignity  the  Bard  we  see, 

As  if  from  all  unruly  passions  free, 

As  if  not  brooding  o’er  man’s  vice,  but  woe 
And  all  the  sad  vicissitudes  below, 

Ere  yet  the  mark  of  envy  and  of  hate, 

That  spread  a  darksome  colouring  o’er  his  fate ; 
While  in  life’s  spring  he  Nature’s  beauties 
found. 

And  saw  her  blooming  roses  scatter’d  round; 
By  Fortune  bade  to  choose  his  onward  way, 
To  cleave  to  Virtue,  or  with  Fancy  6tray. 
Then  might  the  mood  thy  pencil  here  pour- 
trays 

Have  mark’d  the  tenor  of  his  future  days ; 
Then  might  his  mind,  as  in  thy  canvass  seen. 
Have  kept  his  temper  gentle  and  serene. 
Such  Byron  was,  ere  malice,  pride,  and 
scorn 

O’ercast  the  lustre  of  his  radiant  morn, 

And  rous’d  a  kind,  benignant,  gen’rous  heart. 
To  point  with  vengeful  spirit  Satire’s  dart, 
And  give  the  tones  of  his  surpassing  lyre 
To  wanton  sport  and  misanthropic  ire. 

Else  he  through  life  had  held  a  high  career, 
To  Virtue’s  enemies  alone  severe  ; 


*  See  a  Volume  of  admirable  Poetry  writ¬ 
ten  by  this  Artist. 


on  being  restored  to  each  other  after  a  long 
and  painful  separation. 

By  Mr.  Stockdale  Hardy. 

"Y\7ELL  may  ye  mourn  the  cruel  fate 
Which  disunites  each  social  tie, 
Attends  the  poor  unfortunate, 

And  seals  his  wretched  destiny  ! 

For  such  indeed  hath  hover’d  round 
The  dreary  vale  where  ye  have  been, 

And  tho’  ye  were  in  spirit  bound, 

The  jealous  Hydra  stepp’d  between  ! 

But,  faithful  pair  !  the  clouds  are  fled 
Which  held  such  dark  dominion, 

The  scene  is  brrght’ning  over  head. 

And  borne  on  Love’s  swift  pinion — 

Again  shall  kindred  souls  unite, 

And  now  be  sever’d  never, 

The  green-ey’d  elf  has  lost  his  right, 

And  clos’d  his  reign  for  ever  ! 

As  sorrows  past  do  joys  increase, 

So  floods  of  tears  shall  heighten  yours, 
Thrice  blest  with  happiness  and  peace, 

Your  future  path  is  strew ’d  with  flow’rs  ! 
The  eye  so  long  suffus’d  with  woe, 

At  length  shall  beam  with  sacred  joy, 

And  Charles  and  Anna  now  shall  know, 
Domestic  life  without  alloy ! 

Leicester ,  9th  August ,  1  824. 

WOMAN  IS  THE^LIGHT  OF  LOVE. 

From  “  Poetical  Memoirs .” 

By  James  Bird*. 

QH,  Woman  !  Woman !  thou  art  form’d 
to  bless 

The  heart  of  restless  Man,  to  chase  his  care. 
And  charm  existence  by  thy  loveliness  ; 
Bright  as  the  sun-beam,  as  the  morning 
fair, 

If  but  thy  foot  fall  on  a  wilderness, 

Flowers  spring,  and  shed  their  roseate 
blossoms  there, 

Shrouding  the  thorns  that  in  thy  pathway 
rise, 

And  scattering  o’er  it  hues  of  Paradise. 

Thy  voice  of  love  is  music  to  the  ear, 

Soothing  and  soft,  and  gentle  as  the  stream 
That  strays  ’mid  summer  flowers ;  thy  glit¬ 
tering  tear 

Is  mutely  eloquent ;  thy  smile  a  beam 
Of  light  ineffable,  so  sweet,  so  dear, 


Reviewed  in  page  146. 
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Ik  wakes  the  heart  from  sorrow’s  darkest 
dream, 

Shedding  a  hallow’d  lustre  o’er  our  fate. 
And  when  it  beams  we  are  not  desolate  ! 

No  1  No!  when  Woman  smiles  we  feel  a 
charm 

Thrown  bright  around  us,  binding  us  to 
earth  ; 

Her  tender  accents,  breathing  forth  the  balm 
Of  pure  affection,  give  to  transport  birth  ; 
Then  life’s  wide  sea  is  billowless  and  calm  : 
Oh!  lovely  Woman!  thy  consummate 
worth 

Is  far  above  thy  frailty — far  above 
All  earthly  praise — thou  art  the  light  of 
Love. 

APOLLO’S  LYRE. 

From  Pindar's  Pythian  Ode. 

^POLLO’S  golden  Lyre  !  in  thee 
A  just  and  equal  right, 

The  violet-tress’d  Muses  claim, 

Thou  leader  of  delight ! 

On  thee  the  dancers’  steps  attend. 

And  when  the  Chorus  sings. 

Their  notes  are  all  in  unison 
With  thy  harmonious  strings. 

The  forked  lightnings  cleave  the  sky, 

And  thunderbolts  of  fire. 

These  quench’d  by  the  melodious  sound. 

All  harmlessly  expire. 

The  Eagle  on  Jove’s  sceptre  perch’d, 

The  noblest  bird  which  flies. 

Flags  his  broad  wings,  while  on  his  back 
The  downy  feathers  rise. 

The  soft  envelopes  of  his  eyes, 

Like  misty  vapours  creep 
Down  to  his  crooked  beak,  as  he 
Is  charm’d  by  thee  to  sleep. 

Impetuous  Mars  forgets  to  rage. 

His  spear  remains  at  rest, 

And  soft  and  tranquil  feelings  sooth 
His  fierce  and  iron  breast. 

From  thee,  Latonides,  and  from 
The  Muse’s  wisdom  flow 
Such  strains  as  cause  immortal  mind3 
With  thrilling  joy  to  glow  ! 

But  wicked  men,  whom  Jove  loves  not, 
Throughout  the  land  and  sea, 

Can  have  no  feelings  to  enjoy 
Pierian  melody. 

Typh  oeus,  with  his  hundred  heads. 

In  Tartarus  profound, 

Who  with  the  Gods  presum’d  to  war. 
Abhors  harmonious  sound. 

Cilicia  once  protected  him 
Within  a  far-fam’d  cave, 

Now  near  to  Cuma’s  shore  he  lies. 
Encompass’d  by  the  wave. 

And  Sicily  lies  heavy  on 

His  broad  and  shaggy  breast, 

Which  is  by  Etna,  nurse  of  snow3, 

The  skies  supporter,  press’d. 


Etna,  from  whose  vast  caverns  rise 
Fountains  of  fire  most  pure, 

Tho*  oft  by  day  thick  clouds  of  smoke 
Its  sky-topp’d  head  obscure. 

At  night  the  spiral  flames  ascend, 

While,  with  a  thundering  sound, 

The  stones  thrown  up  to  wond’rous  heights, 
Fall  in  the  sea  profound. 

From  the  Vuleanian  monster’s  throat 
In  desolating  streams, 

The  lava  down  the  mountain  flows. 

And  vivid  are  its  gleams. 

Surely  no  mortal  cau  behold 
This  grand  and  awful  sight, 

Without  sensations  in  his  breast 
Of  wonder  and  affright. 

When  Etna  with  its  gloomy  woods 
Feels  the  convulsive  shock, 

As  the  dire  Monster  moves  his  limbs 
Gall’d  by  the  flinty  rock  !  L. 

To  Edward  Hodges  Baily,  Esq.  R.A. 
Oh  ma  Pa  trie!  oh  vion  lonhcur  ! 

Toujour s  cheri ,  tu  rcmpliras  mon  coeur  ! 

Oh  my  delight !  my  Country  blest ! 

My  heart  is  with  thy  love  possest ! 

QBJECTS  of  worth  which  men  select. 

In  safety  they  dispose, 

And  right  and  treasure  to  protect 
A  deed  of  trust  compose. 

Tis  thus  our  w'ealth  and  rights  in  trust 
Are  in  the  State  enroll’d, 

By  King,  Lords,  Commons,  balanc’d  just, 
In  Parliament  controll’d. 

Freedom’s  Great  Charter  rules  our  land 
And  prompts  our  energies; 

And  Whig  and  Tory  sentry  stand 
To  guard  our  liberties. 

Oh  may  each  State  like  ours  be  blest 
With  liberty  divine, 

Where  Arts  and  Sciences  caress’d, 

A  blaze  of  glory  shine. 

In  vision  rapt,  the  Poet  views 
This  happy  state  of  things. 

Adoring  mercy  for  his  Muse, 

The  right  divine  of  Kings  !  J.  U. 

CHILDHOOD. 

0H!  there  are  green  spots  on  the  path 
of  time 

The  reckless  wanderer,  passing  gaily  by, 
Views  with  irreverent  and  careless  eye. 
’Till  with  reverted  gaze,  when  doomed  to 
climb 

Of  hoarse  adversity  the  steep  sublime, 
Illumined  far  by  memory’s  moonlight  sky, 
He  marks  them  in  the  distant  valley  lie. 
Clad  in  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  clime  ! 
Scenes  of  my  Childhood  !  now  belov’d  in 
vain  !  [turn  ! 

The  grave-bound  Pilgrim  never  can  re- 
And  all  too  soon  the  sad  and  weary  learn, 
Urged  o’er  the  Future’s  desolate  domain, 
That  in  the  dreariness  of  life’s  sojourn. 
Fate  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Pain  ! 

L.  R. 
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SPAIN. 

According  to  letters  from  Spain,  dis¬ 
turbances  are  frequently  occurring  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  that  country,  and  an  intense 
feeling  of  hostility  against  the  French  troops 
is  said  to  prevail.  A  letter  received  from 
an  English  merchant  at  Madrid,  says,  “  I 
am  informed,  that  full  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  is  in  durance  in  public 
gaols,  and  confined  to  their  houses  for 
liberal  opinions.  They  talk  of  trials,  but 
no  one  is  acquitted.  Every  day  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  affairs  of  Government  will  not 
be  believed  in  foreign  countries :  we  outdo 
Algiers  and  Constantinople  in  wickedness, 
in  open  cruelty,  and  injustice.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  has  been  liberated  under  the 
amnesty  order.” 

GREECE. 

f psara  was  taken  by  the  fleet  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Pacha  on  the  3d  of  August.  The  fleet 
appeared  before  the  island  on  Friday.  The 
attack  commenced  at  4  o’clock  a.  m.  on 
Saturday  morning  on  the  west  of  the  is¬ 
land,  when  about  14,000  men  were  landed, 
whilst  a  feigned  attack  was  making  on  the 
batteries  in  the  port  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  The  flight  became  general 
about  six  o’clock,  and  the  Captain  Pacha 
issued  a  proclamation,  promising  500  dol¬ 
lars  for  every  Greek  prisoner  brought  to 
the  camp  alive.  It  appears  that  all  the  fire 
ships,  and  about  10  or  12  armed  Greek 
vessels,  were  burnt  by  the  Turks,  and  that 
18  or  20  of  the  latter  struck  their  colours. 
About  1 0  or  1 2  of  the  best  Greek  vessels, 
with  the  richer  Greeks  on  board,  and  their 
families,  and  it  is  said  the  public  treasure, 
escaped  at  the  commencement  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  without  fighting  at  all. 

EAST  INDIES. 

It  appears  that  the  war  in  India  will  be 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  that  the  su¬ 
preme  government  are  using  every  exertion 
that  it  shall  be  of  short  duration.  It  is 
understood  that  fifteen  thousand  troops 
have  been  embarked  from  Bengal,  and  five 
thousand  from  Madras,  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  his  Majesty’s  regiments,  but  which 
are  to  be  followed  by  more  extensive  em¬ 
barkations  from  the  different  Presidencies, 
aud  from  Ceylon.  It  is  however  thought 
that  from  the  great  extent  of  territory  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  late  Mahratta  war,  a 
considerable  number  of  European  troops 
must  be  sent  to  India.  The  war  into  which 
eur  Government  in  India  is  compelled  to 
engage,  has  been  caused  by  repeated  acts  of 
outrage  and  aggression  of  the  Burmese  na- 
Gent.  Mag.  August,  1824. 
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tion.  The  dispute  is  of  some  standing,  the 
Burmese  having  for  several  years  made  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Chit¬ 
tagong.  They  first  advanced  pretensions 
to  the  jungles  frequented  by  the  British 
elephant  hunters,  which  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  situated  within  the  British  boundaries. 
They  next  laid  claim  to  the  island  of  Sha- 
puree,  situated  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
narrow  strip  of  the  main  land  which  forms 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Chittagong 
district,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
narrow  channel.  Repeated  aggressions  and 
insults,  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  in¬ 
curred  reprisals,  until  an  open  rupture  en¬ 
sued. 

LOSS  OF  THE  SHIP  FAME. 

***  The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles,  late  Governor  of  Bencoolen, 
communicating  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  ship  Fame ,  in  which  he  had 
embarked  with  his  family  and  suite 
on  his  return  to  Europe.  A  more  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  even  in  the  pages  of  fiction. 
The  loss  sustained  is  unhappily  irre¬ 
parable. 

“We  embarked  on  the  2d  of  February 
in  the  Fame ,  and  sailed  at  day-light  for 
England  with  a  fair  wind  and  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  quick  and  comfortable  passage. 
The  ship  was  every  thing  we  could  wish ; 
and  having  closed  my  charge  here  much 
to  my  satisfaction,  it  was  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  days  of  my  life.  We  were,  perhaps, 
too  happy,  for  in  the  evening  came  a  sad 
reverse.  Sophia  had  just  gone  to  bed,  and 
I  had  thrown  off  half  my  clothes,  when  a 
cry  of  Fire  !  fire  !  roused  us  from  our 
calm  content,  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole 
ship  was  in  flames  !  I  ran  to  examine 
whence  the  flames  principally  issued,  and 
found  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  imme¬ 
diately  under  our  cabin.  Down  with  the 
boats !  Where  is  Sophia  ?  Here  !  The 
children  ?  Here  !  A  rope  to  the  side  ! 
lower  Lady  Raffles  !  Give  her  to  me  !  says 
one  ;  I’ll  take  her,  says  the  Captain.  Throw 
the  gunpowder  overboard !  It  cannot  be 
got  at — it  is  in  the  magazine  close  to  the 
fire  !  Stand  clear  of  the  powder  !  Skuttle 
the  water  casks  !  Water  !  water  ! !  Where’s 
Sir  Stamford  ?  Gone  into  the  boat.  Nel¬ 
son  1  Nelson  !  come  into  the  boat.  Push 
off— push  off! — Stand  clear  of  the  after¬ 
part  of  the  ship  ! 

“  All  this  passed  much  quicker  than  I 
can  write  it ;  we  pushed  off,  and  as  we  did 
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so,  tho  flames  wero  Issuing  from  our  ca¬ 
bins,  and  the  whole  of  the  after-part  of  the 
ship  was  in  flames  ;  the  masts  and  sails 
now  taking  fire,  we  moved  to  a  distance, 
sufficient  to  avoid  the  immediate  explosion, 
but  the  flames  were  now  coming  out  of  the 
main  hatchway,  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  with  the  Captain,  L\c.  still  on  hoard, 
we  pulled  back  to  her  under  the  bows,  so 
as  to  bo  most  distant  from  the  powder. 

A 9  we  approached,  we  perceived  that  the 
people  from  on-board  were  getting  into 
another  boat  on  the  opposite  side ;  she 
pushed  off,  we  hailed  her,  Havo  you  all  on 
board?  Yes,  all  save  one.  Who  is  he? 
Johnson,  sick  in  his  cot.  Can  we  save 
him  ?  No,  impossible  ;  the  flames  were 
then  issuing  from  the  hatchway  ;  at  this 
moment  the  poor  fellow,  scorched  I  ima¬ 
gine  by  the  flames,  roared  out  most  lustily, 
having  run  up  on  deck.  I  will  go  for  him, 
says  the  Captain.  The  two  boats  then 
came  together,  and  we  took  out  some  of 
the  persons  from  the  Captain’s  boat,  which 
was  overladen.  We  then  pulled  under  the 
bowsprit  of  tho  ship,  and  picked  the  poor 
fellow  up.  Are  you  all  safe?  \es,  we’ve 
got  the  man ;  all  lives  safe,  thank  God  ! 
pull  off  from  the  ship ;  keep  your  eye  on  a 
star,  Sir  Stamford ;  there’s  one  barely  vi¬ 
sible. 

“We  then  hauled  close  to  each  other, 
and  found  the  Captain  fortunately  had  a 
compass,  but  we  had  no  light  but  from  the 
ship.  Our  distance  from  Beneoolen  we 
estimated  to  be  from  20  to  30  miles  in  a 
S.  W.  direction  ;  there  being  no  landing- 
place  to  the  Southward  of  Beneoolen,  our 
only  chance  was  to  regain  that  port.  The 
Captain  then  undertook  to  lead,  and  we  to 
follow  in  a  N.N.E.  course  as  well  as  we 
could.  No  chance,  no  possibdity  being 
left  we  could  again  approach  the  ship,  for 
she  was  one  splendid  flame  fore  and  aft  and 
aloft,  her  mast9  and  sails  in  a  blaze,  and 
rocking  to  and  fro,  threatening  to  fall  in 
an  instant.  There  goes  her  mizen  mast ; 
pull  away,  my  boys ;  there  goes  the  gun¬ 
powder,  thank  God ! 

“  You  may  judge  of  our  situation  with¬ 
out  further  particulars  ;  the  alarm  was  given 
at  about  20  minutes  past  eight,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  she  was  in  flames  ;  there 
was  not  a  soul  on  board  at  half-past  eight, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  she 
was  one  grand  mass  of  fire. 

“  My  only  apprehension  was  the  want  of 
boats  to  hold  the  people  ;  as  there  was  no 
time  to  have  got  out  a  long  boat,  or  made 
a  raft,  all  we  had  to  rely  upon  was  two 
small  boats,  which  fortunately  were  lowered 
without  accident,  and  in  these  two  small 
open  boats,  without  a  drop  of  water  or  grain 
of  food,  or  a  rag  of  covering,  except  what 
we  happened  at  the  moment  to  have  on  our 
backs,  we  embarked  on  the  wide  ocean, 
thankful  to  God  for  his  mercies.  Poor  So- 
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phia  iTaving  been  taken  out  of  her  bed,  had 
nothing  on  but  a  wrapper,  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings  ;  the  children  were  just  as 
taken  out  of  bed,  whence  one  had  been 
snatched  after  the  flames  had  attacked  it. 

In  short  there  was  not  time  for  any  one 
to  think  of  more  than  two  things — Can  the 
ship  be  saved  ?  No ;  let  us  save  ourselves 
then — all  else  was  swallowed  up  in  one  great 
ruin. 

“To  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  light  from  the 
ship  to  steer  a  tolerably  good  course  to¬ 
wards  the  shore ;  she  continued  to  burn 
till  about  midnight,  when  the  saltpetre,  of 
which  she  had  230  tons  on  board,  took  fire, 
and  sent  up  one  of  tho  most  spleudid  and 
brilliant  flames  that  u’as  ever  seen,  illumi¬ 
nating  the  horizon,  in  every  direction,  to 
an  extent  of  no  less  than  fifty  miles,  and 
casting  that  kind  of  blue  light  over  us, 
which  is,  of  all  others,  most  luridly  hor¬ 
rible.  She  burnt  and  continued  to  flame 
in  this  style  for  about  an  hour  or  two,  when 
we  lost  sight  of  the  object  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

“  Neither  Nelson,  nor  Mr.  Bell,  our  me¬ 
dical  friend,  who  had  accompanied  us,  had 
saved  their  coats,  the  tail  of  mine,  with  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  served  to  keep  So¬ 
phia’s  feet  warm  ;  and  we  made  breeches 
for  the  children  with  our  neckcloths.  Rain 
now  came  on,  but  fortunately  it  was  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  we  got  dry  again — 
the  night  became  serene  and  starlight.  We 
were  now  certain  of  our  course,  and  the 
men  behaved  manfully ;  they  rowed  inces¬ 
santly,  and  with  good  heart  and  spirit,  and 
never  did  poor  mortals  look  out  more  for 
daylight  and  for  land  than  we  did.  Not 
that  our  sufferings  or  grounds  of  complaint 
were  any  thing  to  what  has  often  befallen 
others  ;  but  from  Sophia’s  delicate  health, 
as  well  as  my  own,  and  the  stormy  nature 
of  our  coast,  I  felt  perfectly  convinced  we 
were  unable  to  undergo  starvation  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun  and  weather  many  days ; 
and  aware  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents, 

I  feared  we  might  fall  to  the  southward  of 
the  port. 

“  At  day-light  we  recognised  the  coast 
and  Rat  Island,  which  gave  us  great  spirits, 
and  though  we  found  ourselves  much  to  the 
southward  of  the  port,  we  considered  our¬ 
selves  almost  at  home.  Sophia  had  gone 
through  the  night  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  we  continued  to  pull 
on  with  all  our  strength.  About  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  we  saw  a  ship  standing  to  us 
from  the  Roads ;  they  had  seen  the  flame 
on  shore,  and  sent  out  vessels  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  our  relief ;  and  here  certainly  came 
a  Minister  of  Providence,  in  the  character 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  ;  for  the  first 
person  I  recognised  was  one  of  our  Mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  gave  us  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  we  took  the  Captain  on  board  as  a  pi- 
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lot.  The  wind,  however,  was  adverse,  and 
we  could  not  reach  the  shore,  and  took  to 
the  ship,  where  wo  got  some  refreshment, 
and  shelter  from  the  sun.  By  this  time 
Sophia  was  quite  exhausted,  fainting  con¬ 
tinually.  About  two  o’clock  we  landed  safe 
and  sound,  and  no  words  of  mine  can  do 
justice  to  the  expression  of  feeling,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  kindness  with  which  we  were 
hailed  by  every  one.  If  any  proof  had  been 
wanting  that  my  administration  had  been 
satisfactory,  here  we  had  it  unequivocally 
from  all ;  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  ;  and  as 
we  drove  back  to  our  former  home,  loud 
was  the  cry  of  ‘  God  be  praised  !” 

“  But  enough;  and  I  will  only  add,  that 
we  are  now  greatly  recovered,  in  good  spi¬ 
rits,  and  busy  at  work  in  getting  ready¬ 
made  clothes  for  present  use.  We  went  to 
bed  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  did 
not  awaken  till  six  this  morning.  Sophia 
had  nearly  as  sound  a  sleep,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  bruise  or  two,  and  a  little 
pain  in  the  bones  from  fatigue,  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  complain  of. 

“The  property  which  I  have  lo3t,  on 
the  most  moderate  estimate,  cannot  be  less 
than  20,000/.  I  might  almost  say  30,000/. 
But  the  loss  which  I  have  to  regret  beyond 
all,  is  my  papers  and  drawings  ;  all  my  pa¬ 
pers,  of  every  description,  including  my 
notes  and  observations,  with  memoirs  and 
collections,  sufficient  for  a  full  and  ample 
history,  not  only  of  Sumatra,  but  of  Bor¬ 
neo,  and  every  other  Island  in  these  Seas  ; 
my  intended  account  of  the  Establishment 
of  Sincapore ;  the  history  of  my  own  Ad¬ 
ministration  ;  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
vocabularies ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  grand 
map  of  Sumatra,  on  which  I  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  since  my  first  arrival  here,  and  on 
which,  for  the  last  six  months,  I  had  be¬ 
stowed  almost  my  whole  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  ;  this,  however,  was  not  all — all  my 
collections  in  natural  history,  and  my  splen¬ 
did  collection  of  drawings,  upwards  of  a 
thousand  in  number,  with  all  the  valuable 
papers  and  notes  of  my  friends  Arnold  and 
Jack  ;  to  conclude,  I  will  merely  notice, 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  unknown  animal, 
bird,  beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting  plant, 
which  we  had  not  on  board.  A  living  ta¬ 
pir,  a  new  species  of  tiger,  splendid  phea¬ 
sants,  &c.  &c.  all  domesticated  for  the  voy¬ 
age.  We  were,  in  short,  in  this  respect,  a 
perfect  Noah’s  Ark.  All,  all  has  perished  ; 
but,  thank  God,  our  lives  have  been  spared, 
and  we  do  not  repine. 

<l  Our  plan  is  to  get  another  ship  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  I  think  you  may  still  ex¬ 
pect  us  in  July.  There  is  a  chance  of  a 
ship  called  the  Lady  Flora  touching  here 
on  her  way  home,  and  there  is  a  small  ship 
in  the  Roads,  which  may  be  converted  into 
a  packet,  and  take  us  home,  as  l  have  a 
Captain  and  crew  at  command.” 
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AFRICA. 

Algiers  despatches,  dated  July  26,  from 
Sir  Harry  Neale,  announce  the  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  quarrel  with  Algiers. 
On  the  24th  ult.  Sir  Harry  stood  into  the 
harbour  of  Algiers,  with  his  whole  squadron, 
making  such  a  disposition  of  his  ships  as 
demonstrated  to  the  Algerine  government, 
that  they  had  no  longer  any  choice  but  be¬ 
tween  submission  and  an  immediate  bom¬ 
bardment.  The  memory  of  Lord  Exmouth’s 
assault  was  too  recent  to  allow  the  Hey  to 
pause  very  long  upon  this  alternative;  and 
accordingly,  after  one  or  two  shots  had  been 
fired,  honoris  causa ,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  offer  to  the  British  commander  an  un¬ 
conditional  submission  to  all  his  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  to  declare  his  readiness  to  sign 
the  declaration  transmitted  from  England. 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  Sir  Harry,  the 
declaration  signed  by  the  Dey,  and  thus 
this  war  has  been  happily  concluded  with¬ 
out  any  effusion  of  blood ;  and  with  a  clear 
and  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  British  flag. 

Cape  Coast. 

According  to  recent  accounts',  daily  skir¬ 
mishes  were  taking  place  between  the 
Ashantees  and  the  Fantees,  which  gene¬ 
rally  ended  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  An  action  was  fought  within  ten 
miles  of  Cape  Coast,  between  about  10,000 
Ashantees,  and  6  or  7,000  Fantees,  assisted 
by  a  few  white  troops  and  a  detachment  of 
the  2d  West  India  regiment  commanded  by 
Major  Chisholm.  The  Ashantees  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  driven  back  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  The  next  day,  however,  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  King  of  Ashantee, 
with  a  powerful  nrmy,  was  within  three 
days  march  of  Anamaboo.  This  caused 
the  Fantees  to  disperse,  and  no  entreaties 
of  the  English  Commander  of  the  forces 
could  induce  them  to  keep  the  field.  In 
the  mean  time  the  armies  of  the  Ashantees 
are  laying  waste  the  country  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  plantations  of  India  corn,  yams, 
plantains,  and  bananas,  which  form  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants,  have  been  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  the  remaining  Fantees,  -who 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
sword,  will,  to  all  appearance,  perish  next 
year  by  famine. 

A  letter,  dated  June  1,  says,  The  war  we 
are  waging  against  the  Ashantee  nation  has 
proved  very  disastrous.  The  country  round 
our  forts  is  in  a  dreadful  state  for  want  of 
provisions.  Thousands  have  fallen  from  the 
sword,  but  tens  of  thousands  must  perish 
from  famine.  Beef  is  now  sixteen  guineas 
a  tierce  at  Cape  Coast,  and  flour  or  bread  is 
not  to  be  had  for  money.  We  are  as  badly 
off  as  possible  :  the  season  is  carrying  off 
daily  seven  or  eight  of  the  white  troops  ; 
and  there  is  not  more  than  fifty  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  which  1  found  here  re- 
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maining,  The  enemy’s  camp  is  very  near 
to  the  town,  and  this  day  we  expect  an 
attack. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Another  partial  insurrection  of  slaves  has 
broken  out  in  Jamaica.  A  letter,  dated 
Lucca  in  Hanover ,  June  14,  says,  This 
neighbourhood  is  in  rather  an  unpleasant 
state  of  alarm  in  consequence  of  the  negroes 
on  several  estates  (not  twenty  miles  from 
this)  having  left  off  work,  and  run  into  the 
woods.  They  have  burned  two  or  three 
trash-houses,  and  carried  off  provisions, 
&c.  The  militia  are  called  out.  Two 
companies  of  the  Hanover  regiment  left 
this  last  night  for  Argyle,  where,  I  believe, 
the  business  commenced.  I  understand  a 
company  of  the  33d  are  sent  from  Maroon 
Town  to  the  scene  of  action.  Argyle, 


Chester  Castle,  Alexandria,  Golden  Grove, 
ami  Mount  Pelier,  are  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  most  disturbed  state. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Rio  Janeiro  paper  of  the  12th  of 
June  gives  a  proclamation  by  the  Emperor, 
of  a  most  alarming  nature ;  it  proclaims 
that  an  attack  from  Portugal  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  expected.  It  states  that  it  has  been 
given  out  the  attack  will  not  only  be  sanc¬ 
tioned,  but  that  Portugal  will  be  assisted  by 
the  great  powers  of  the  Continent.  This 
the  Emperor  asserts  is  not  the  case.  He 
then  goes  on  in  his  address  to  the  Brazilians, 
to  direct,  that  in  case  of  invasion,  the 
houses  may  be  burnt,  the  country  ravaged 
and  destroyed,  and  the  natives  retire  into 
the  interior.  The  watch-w-ord  is  liberty  or 
death. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


Attainted  Scottish  Titles. 

Highly  popular  as  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  at  present  is,  there  have  been  few 
measures  which  have  given  more  universal 
satisfaction  than  the  restoration  of  the  titles 
to  the  heirs  of  some  of  those  unfortunate 
Noblemen,  whose  rebellion,  or  loyalty,  for 
it  is  hard  to  say  which,  deprived  them  of 
their  hereditary  honours.  But  general  as 
this  feeling  may  be,  there  are  still  some  lit¬ 
tle  heart-burnings  on  the  part  of  the  friends 


of  those  who  think  they  have  an  equally 
good  claim  to  a  restoration  of  their  honours. 

To  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  this  subject, 
the  following  document  cannnot  fail  to  be 
acceptable.  It  contains  an  accurate  list  of 
the  Scottish  titles  attainted  in  the  years 
1715  and  1745,  with  their  dates,  the  hcir3 
who  by  their  respective  patents  are  entitled 
to  succeed  to  them,  and  the  names  of  the 
representatives  of  those  ancient  families 
where  they  exist.  From  the  knowledge  and 
research  of  the  gentleman  who  drew  up  this 
interesting  paper,  our  readers  may  depend 
upon  its  accuracy  : 


-1715.-— 


Before 

I  Earl  of  Mar,  Erskine 

1063 

)  Heirs  general. 

1010 

Marischall  of  Scotland 

Before  ' 

1  Earl  Marischall,  Keith 

1158  J 

f  Hdirs  male. 

1430 

1 

Lord  Maxwell 

[  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  Maxwell 

1620  - 

[  Heirs  male. 

1448 

Lord  Seton 

1600 

Earl  of  Wintoun,  Seton 

Heirs  male  whatsoever. 

1458 

Lord  Livingston 

1600 

Earl  of  Linlithgow  1 

1641 

Earl  of  Calendar  >  Livingston 
Heirs  male.  y 

1437 

Lord  Drummond 

1605 

Earl  of  Perth,  Drummond 
Heirs  Male  whatsoever. 

1609 

Lord  Mackenzie 

1620 

Earl  of  Seaforth,  Mackemic 
Heirs  Male. 

1633 

Earl  of  Southesk,  Carnegy 
Heirs  Male. 

1  62  R 

Lord  Dalzell 

1 639 

Earl  of  Carnwath 

Heirs  Male. 

1646 

Ear!  of  Panmure,  Maule 

Heirs  Male. 

} 

$ 

5 

5 

} 


Restored. 

Represented  by  Sir  Alex.  Keith,  of  Dunot- 
tar  and  Itavelstoun,  descended  of  Wm. 
3d  Earl  Marischall,  who  died  about  1530. 

Extinct. 

Represented  by  Sir  George  Seton  of  Gair- 
letoun,  descended  of  George,  3d  Earl  of 
Wintoun,  who  died  in  1650. 

Represented  by  Sir  Thos.  Livingston,  of 
Westquarter  and  Bedlormie,  descended  of 
Wm.  Gth  Lord  Livingston,  who  died  1592. 


2  Represented  by  the  descendants  of  the  Earl 
C  of  Melfort,  settled  in  France. 

|  Extinct. 

y  Represented  by  Sir  -las.  Carnegy,  of  Kin- 
*  naird,  descended  of  David,  1st  Earl  of 
}  Southesk,  who  died  1658. 

)  Represented  by  Dalzell,  of  Glenae,  great- 
^  grandson  of  the  attainted  Earl. 

^Extinct. 
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1633 

1651 

1661 

1607 

1650 
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Viscount  Kenmure,  Gordon 
Heirs  Male  whatsoever. 
Viscount  Kingston,  Seton 
Heirs  Male. 

Viscount  Kiltysh,  Livingstone 
Heirs  Male. 

Lord  Burleigh,  Balfour 
Heirs  general. 

Lord  DufFus,  Sutherland 
Heirs  Male. 


} 

} 


Restored. 

Extinct. 


£  Extinct. 

Represented  by  Bruce  of  Rennet,  descend- 
/  ed  of  Mary,  dau.  of  Robt.  4th  Lord  Bur- 
'  leigh,  and  sister  of  the  attainted  Lord. 

?  Represented  by  Capt.  James  Sutherland, 
£  grandson  of  the  attainted  Lord. 


-1745.- 


1450  Lord  Boyd 

1 661  Earl  of  Kilmarnock 

Heirs  Male  whatsoever. 

1695  Lord  Macleod 

1703  Earl  of  Cromarty,  Mackenzie 

Heirs  Male. 

160.9  Lord  Maderty,  Drummond 

1686  Viscount  Strathallan 

Heirs  Male. 

1431  Lord  Lovat,  Fraser 

Heirs  Male. 

1603  Lord  Balmerinoch,  Elphinstone 

Heirs  Male. 

1633  Lord  Pittsligo,  Forbes 

Heirs  Male  whatsoever. 

1631  Lord  Nairn,  Nairn 

Heirs  general. 

An  Irish  Catholic  priest,  named  Carrol, 
has  been  tried  at  Wexford  for  the  murder  of 
an  infant,  which  he  pretended  was  possessed 
of  a  devil  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pel  it.  The  infatuated  populace,  and  even 
the  parent,  encouraged  the  demoniacal 
wretch,  who  was  guilty  of  other  monstrous 
excesses.  He  was  declared  insane,  and  ac¬ 
quitted.  Five  persons,  who,  without  inter¬ 
fering,  witnessed  his  fanatic  rites  of  super¬ 
stition  and  murder,  and  who  were  tried  with 
him,  were  acquitted  also  ;  the  jury  extend¬ 
ing  to  their  moral  imbecility  the  same  in¬ 
dulgence  which  they  gave  to  the  physical 
derangement  of  their  miserable  pastor.  The 
prosecution  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
liberality,  and  even  tenderness,  towards  the 
accused  ;  but  the  evidence  disclosed  a  fright¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  Catholic  peasantry.  Of  between  200 
and  300  persons  collected  promiscuously, 
(and  so  collected  they  must  be  taken  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  population,)  not  one 
had  sufficient  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
priest’s  operations  to  interfere  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  poor  infant.  The  infatu¬ 
ated  father,  to  whom  the  child  appealed  in 
vain,  declared  upon  his  oath,  that  after  the 
priest  had  extinguished  the  infant’s  cries  in 
death,  he  suffered  him  to  leave  the  house, 
because  he  was  impressed  with  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  Father  Carroll  would  re-animate 
the.  murdered  innocent  upon  his  return  !  The 
assembled  crowd,  too,  were  so  well  assured 
that  the  process  going  forward  was  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  an  evil  spirit,  that  they  timidly 
made  way  for  the  passage  of  the  ejected  de- 


7  Represented  by  the  Earl  of  Errol,  great- 
^  grandson  of  the  attainted  Earl. 

I 

S 

i 

s 

1  Represented  by  Fraser,  of  Lovat,  descended 
5  of  Alexander,  5th  Lovel,  who  died  1558. 


Extinct. 


Restored. 


Extinct. 


^  Extinct. 

>  Restored.  „ 

)  Morning  t  aper. 

vil !  Judge  Johnson,  before  whom  the  trial 
took  place,  addressed  the  prisoners  at  its 
conclusion  in  a  most  impressive  manner  :  he 
said,  <£  I  hope  that  what  has  transpired  in 
this  Court  will  teach  the  lower  orders  of  this 
country  to  distrust  the  promises  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  gifted  with  supernatural 
powers.  Let  them  not  suppose  that  the  im¬ 
pious  and  blasphemous  attributes  pretetaded 
to  be  enjoyed  by  weak  and  sinful  mortals  ex¬ 
ist,  or  that  men  like  themselves  possess  the 
capability  of  working  miracles.” 

A  new  Society  of  Christians  has  been 
formed  at  Manchester ,  who  profess,  as  one 
of  their  leading  tenets,  to  abstain  wholly 
from  animal  food,  and  to  live  entirely  on 
vegetables.  They  have  for  some  time  rigidly 
followed  this  practice,  and  though  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  founded  on  their  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  command  thou  shall  not  kill ,  yet 
the  medical  effects  of  it  have  confirmed  one 
fact  long  disputed  in  the  physiology — viz. 
that  man  can  be  sustained  in  robust  health 
better  on  vegetable  and  farinaceous  diet  than 
on  flesh.  The  whole  of  that  numerous  So¬ 
ciety  now  exist  on  vegetables,  and  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  health  and  strength 

Hastings  Castle 
given  for  the  excavation  of  the  ground  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  this  ancient  ruinous  struc¬ 
ture,  which  are  of  great  thickness,  the  men 
began  to  dig  at  several  places,  in  one  of 
which,  under  the  wall,  they  found  a  perfect 
stone  step ;  they  continued  their  labour, 
and  found  twenty-six  regular  stone  steps, 
winding  round  a  strong  stone  column  under 
ground.  At  the  bottom  of  these  steps  they 
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came  to  a  door-way,  the  frame  of  stone,  and 
in  good  condition  ;  indeed  the  hobs  where 
the  hinges,  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  went,  aro 
very  perfect.  They  are  now  digging  a  little 
more  towards  the  sea  on  the  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  steps,  and  opposite  the 
door-way,  where  they  are  come  to  a  vault, 
containing  stone  coffins,  which  have  been 
opened,  and  shewn  to  the  publick.  The  vi¬ 
sitors  to  this  spot  are  innumerable.  The 
coffins  contain  the  remains  of  persons  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  size,  and  in  perfect  preservation  ; 
the  teeth  in  the  jaws  are  sound  and  good  ; 
the  coffins  are  made  similar  to  the  steyne 
graves  now  made,  excepting  they  are  made 
to  fit  the  bodies,  particularly  the  head  ;  they 
are  first  built  in  the  shape,  and  the  bodies 
afterwards  put  in,  and  large  stones  laid  over, 
no  person  being  allowed  to  touch  the  bones. 
The  immense  height  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  ruin  stands  occasions  it  to  be  very  drv. 
1  he  coffins  must  have  lain  many  hundred 
years,  but  nothing  has  been  found  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  date.  The  workmen  also  discover¬ 
ed  a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  some  hu¬ 
man  bones  and  other  things  were  found.  A 
draw-bridge  has  been  discovered  near  the 
foundations,  which  are  to  be  carefully  exca¬ 
vated  and  examined. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Arctic  Expedition.  —  An  officer  con¬ 
nected  with  the  expedition  which  lately  left 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
by  land  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  from  Repulse  Bay,  has  written  a  letter, 
dated  on  board  the  Discovery  sloop  Griper, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

Stromness ,  July  20. — “Every  thing  which 
could  be  thought  of  for  our  comfort  and 
safety  has  been  provided  by  Government. 
We  have  complete  fur  dresses  of  racoon 
skin ;  bags  about  six  feet  long  and  suffici¬ 
ently  wide  for  a  man  to  get  into  and  sleep 
in,  lined  with  the  same  material  ;  and  pil¬ 
lows  which  are  air  tight,  and  may  be  in¬ 
flated  when  necessary,  to  repose  on.  These 
pillows  are  made  of  duck  of  the  closest  tex¬ 
ture,  of  which  two  pieces  are  glued  together 
by  a  composition  made  of  India-rubber  dis¬ 
solved  in  naphtha,  which  renders  them  air¬ 
tight,  and  the  pillows  are  then  formed.  There 
is  a  stop-cork  at  one  corner,  through  which 
they  are  inflated,  and  when  not  used,  the  air 
is  allowed  to  escape.  When  empty,  a  pillow 
can  be  folded  up  in  a  small  compass,  and  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket.  We  have  also  water-proof 
dresses,  swimmingjackets,  and  camp  equipage 
suited  to  the  climate  we  have  to  encounter, 
all  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  We  have 
also  coverings  of  the  same  material  for  two 
boats  which  we  have  in  frame  ;  each  of  these 
boats  weigh  about  150lb. ;  they  are  designed 
to  carry  six  persons  each,  the  party  consist¬ 
ing  of  1 2  persons.” 

The  Cameleon. — One  of  these  creatures 


[Aug. 

which  so  rarely  live  in  our  climate,  and  which, 
when  not  alive,  no  longer  possess  that  sin¬ 
gularity  which  constitutes  their  value,  is  now 
exhibited  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dixon  in  Fleet- 
street.  It  is  imported  from  Sierra  Leone, 
and  is  the  only  survivor  out  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  who  were  passenger®  in  the  same  vessel. 
It  is  about  nine  inches  long  from  the  tip  of 
the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  is  of  the 
lizard  form  and  species.  The  eye  is  encased 
in  a  spherical  socket,  moveable  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  projecting  so  much  as  to  enable 
the  animal  to  see  on  all  sides  ;  and  what  adds 
to  this  facility  is,  that  one  eye  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  other ;  so  that  one  can  be 
shut  while  the  other  is  open,  or  one  looking 
forwards  while  the  other  is  looking  back¬ 
wards.  The  eye  so  completely  resembles  a 
gem  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  gold,  that  it 
might  well  be  supposed  to  be  really  a  piece 
of  metal  and  a  precious  stone.  The  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  hues  over  the  whole  skin  are  ra- 
pid  and  surprising.  On  a  plant  of  delicate 
green,  the  Cameleon  is  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  plant  itself :  on  black  it  be¬ 
comes  dusky  ;  passing  over  grey  it  assumes 
another  tinge.  It  delights  in  light  and  heat, 
and  changes  in  form  as  well  as  colour  when 
warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Hydrophobia. — Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  this  subject  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
says,  “  the  best  plan  decidedly  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  excision  of  the  part,  and  where  it  has 
been  done  directly  after  the  injury,  it  has,  I 
believe,  in  every  instance  been  successful  in 
preventing  the  disease.”  —  Dr.  Fayerman 
makes  the  important  announcement  that  “  a 
successful  remedy  may  be  found  for  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal  in  the  use  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  lead.”  Dr.  F.  observes,  “  I 
have  adopted  the  solution  of  lead  as  the  most 
concentrated  preparation,  and  have  exhibit¬ 
ed  it  with  complete  success  in  a  confirmed 
case  of  hydrophobia  in  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Roberts,  residing  in  Hatfield-st.  Goswell- 
street.  On  the  third  day  after  the  symptoms 
became  apparent,  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  ensued,  and  from  that  period  the 
hydrophobic  madness  ceased,  and  the  patient 
speedily  recovered.  The  solution  of  lead  was 
given  in  doses  of  40  drops  every  four  hours 
on  a  lump  of  sugar.  The  patient  was  of  ro¬ 
bust  habit,  and  aged  42  years.” 

The  printing  offices  of  Mr.  Moyes  and 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Greviile-street,  have  been  un¬ 
fortunately  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  much  va¬ 
luable  property  lost.  Among  the  works  nearly 
ready  for  publication  at  Mr.  Moyes’s,  were 
Mr.  Britton’s  “  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Bath  Abbey  Church,”  and  the  third  volume 
of  his  “  Beauties  of  Wiltshire.”  A  part  of 
the  manuscripts  for  the  concluding  sheets, 
Appendix,  &c.  was  also  destroyed;  together 
with  Mr.  Dibdin’s  account  of  the  English 
Opera  House  and  Davis’s  Royal  Amphithea¬ 
tre,  intended  for  insertion  in  the  “Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London.” 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Jfrar-  Office,  July  15. — His  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  2d  Battalion 
of  the  GOth  Foot  being  equipped  and  trained 
as  a  Rifle  Corps  ;  and  has  also  been  pleased 
to  direct  that  as  both  Battalions  of  that 
Corps  are  to  be  Rifle  Battalions,  the  En¬ 
signs  shall  l>e  made  Second  Lieutenants 

If  ar-Ojjice,  July  30. — 4th  Reg.  of  Drag. 
Guards,  Capt.  J.  Chatterton,  from  the  7th 
Drag.  Guards,  to  be  Major,  vice  D’Este, 
prom.;  19th  Foot,  Brevet  Major  E.  Lock- 
yer,  to  lie  Major,  vice  Broomfield,  retires; 
Brevet  Major  W.  Cochrane,  on  half-pay 
103d  Foot,  to  be  Insp.  Field  Officer  of  the 
Militia  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-col.  in  the  army. 

War-ojjicty  Aug.  6. — 10th  Foot,  Major 
Rob.  Gordon,  to  be  Major:  21st  Ditto, 
Major  Hector  M‘Laine,  to  be  Major :  79th 
Ditto,  Capt.  Wm.  Marshall,  to  be  Major: 
,93d  Ditto,  Major  Mark-Anthony  Bozon,  to 
be  Major. 

Brevet. — Capt.  John  Ovens  (employed 
as  Chief  Engineer  in  New  South  Wales)  to 
be  Major  in  the  Army. 

Unattached. — Major  James  Campbell, 
to  be  Lieutenant-col.  of  Infantry. 

Aug.  17.  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  his  royal 
licence  and  permission  that  his  Lordship  may 
accept  and  use  in  this  country  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Heusden,  conferred  on  him  by 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  an  especial 
and  lasting  testimony  of  the  high  sense  that 
Sovereign  entertained  of  the  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  his  Lordship  to  his  said 
Majesty  on  divers  important  occasions. — Sir 
John  Browne,  Knt.  to  wear  the  supernu¬ 
merary  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Charles 
III.  of  Spain. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Dan.  Wilson,  Prebend  of  Rochester. 

Rev.  J.  Bull,  B.D.  Canon  Resid.  of  Exeter. 

Rev.  Edw.  Fane,  Lime,  &c.  Prebend  Salisb. 

Rev.  W.  Hewson,  Prebend  of  St.  David’s. 

Rev.  Wm.  Vansittart,  Prebend  of  Carlisle, 

Rev.  J .  H.  J.  Chichester,  Arlington  R.  Dev. 

Rev.  Thomas  Carew,  Haccombe  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cracknell,  Minister  of  Portland 
chapel,  Bath. 

Rev.  John  Evans,  Penbedoo  Llan  Flangel 
R.  co.  Pembroke. 

Rev.  S  Fenton,  Fishguard  V.  co.  Pemb. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Fetton,  Cowthorp  R.  co.  York. 

Rev.  G.  Hodgson,  Christchurch  R.  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Rev.  Robert  Roe  Houston,  Artwick  R.  with 
Artsey  V.  Bedfordshire. 

Rev.  J.  Ker,  Polmont  Church,  co.  Stirling. 

Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  St.  Paul’s  Sheffield  Cur. 

Rev.  James  Monkhouse  Knott,  Wormleigh- 
ton  V.  Warwickshire. 

Rev.  John  Overton,  jun.  Perp.  Cur.  of  Bil- 
ton  in  Holderness. 

Rev.  W.  Phelps,  Meare  V.  Somerset. 

Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 
V.  Westminster. 

Rev.  C.  Rose,  B.D.  Preacher  at  Whitehall. 

Rev.  R.  F.  St.  Barbe,  Stockton  R.  Wilts. 

Rev.  John  Sheepshanks,  St.  Gluvias  V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Stafford,  Mettingham  V.  Suff. 

Rev.  H.  Symonds,  D.D.  All  Saints  V.  He¬ 
reford. 

Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.D.  Holy  Rood  V.  South¬ 
ampton. 

Rev.  A.  Walker,  to  Elgin  Church,  Scotland. 

Rev.  W.  Hale  Hale,  to  be  one  of  the  Chap¬ 
lains  to  the  Bp.  of  Chester. 

Dr.  David  Lamont,  to  be  one  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately.  At  Kenton  Vicarage,  Devon,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  G.  T.  Chamberlaine,  a  dau. — 
At  North  Aston,  Viscountess  Chetwynd,  a 
son. — At  Munden,  Herts,  Mrs.  Chauncey, 
a  dau. — Lady  Frances  Hotham,  a  son. — At 
Battersea,  Mrs.  Hammet,  a  son. 

Feb.  21 .  At  Seetapore,  Calcutta,  the  wife 
of  Major  P.  Comyn,  2d  bat.  7th  regiment, 
a  son. 

Mar.  3.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  Lieut, 
col.  Campbell,  49th  reg.  a  son — The  wife 
of  Lieut.-col.  Blacker,  a  son. 

Mar.  13.  The  wife  of  Lieut.-col.  Moles- 
worth,  a  dau. 

May  10.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  of  a  son,  the 
lady  of  Woodbine  Parish,  esq.  H.  M.  Consul- 
General  at  that  place. 


July  19.  At  Boulston,  Pembrokeshire, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Innes  Ackland,  esq.  a 
son. — 22.  At  Rome,  the  wife  of  Col.  Brom- 
head,  a  son. — 23.  The  Countess  Delawarr, 
a  dau. — 25.  At  Wraxall,  the  wife  of  J.  H. 
Smyth  Pigott,  esq.  of  Brockley  Court,  a 
son. — 27.  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Hely  Hutchin¬ 
son,  a  dau. — At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Bliss,  a  dau. — The  wife  of  B.  Haworth, 
esq.  of  Rolston,  in  Holderness,  a  son. — At 
Newby  Park, Hon. Mrs.  Ramsden,  lady  of  John 
Chas.  Ramsden,  esq.  MJP.  a  son  and  heir. — At 
Swansea,  Mrs.  M‘Cready,  a  dau. — t28.  The 
wife  of  William  Miles,  esq.  a  dau. — 29.  Mrs. 
Robert  Winter,  of  Clapharn  Common,  a 
dau. — At  Field  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  Rector  of 

Weston, 
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Weston,  co.  Glouc.  a  son. — At  Easthorpe, 
near  Malton,  the  wife  of  Edward  Taylor, 
esq.  a  dau. — 31.  At  Brompton,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Cayley,  esq.  a  son. 

Aug.  6.  The  wife  of  John  Wm.  Wilton, 
esq.  in  Berkeley-street,  Gloucester,  a  sou 
and  heir. — The  lady  of  I)r.  Grove,  Salis¬ 
bury,  a  dau. — 7.  In  Keosington-square,  the 
wife  of  John  Shephard,  esq.  a  dau. — In 
Upper  Harley-strjjet,  Mrs.  William  Han- 
mer,  a  son. — The  wife  of  Alexander  Powell, 


esq.  of  Iiurdcott-House,  Wilts,  a  son. — 
8.  The  wife  of  'J.  Clutterhuck,  esq.  of  Har- 
denhuish,  a  son. — 10.  In  Edinburgh,  the 
wife  of  James  Edmund  Leslie,  esq.  a  son. 
— 13.  The  lady  of  James  Whitchurch,  esq. 
of  the  Polygon,  a  son. — 16.  The  wife  of 
William  Salmon,  esq.  M.D.  of  Mead-House, 
Gloucestershire,  and  of  Penllyne  Court,  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  a  dau. — 20.  At  Felthom  Vi¬ 
carage,  near  Hounslow,  the  w'ife  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Morris,  M.A.  F.S.A.  a  son. 


M  A  R  RIAGES. 


Lately.  At  Dublin,  Alexander  Purviance, 
esq.  of  Hermitage,  co.  Londonderry,  to 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  Alderman  Vin¬ 
cent,  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  sister  to 
Gen.  Vincent,  Lieut.- Governor  of  Dum¬ 
barton  Castle. — J.  T.  Fagg,  esq.  of  Wcst- 
bere,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Fagg,  hart.  ofMystole,to  Frances,  youngest 

dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Carter,  esq.  M.D. - 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Henry, 
only  son  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  bart.  of 
Wistow-hall,  co.  Leicester,  to  Barbara,  dau. 
of  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan. — Rev.  W.  Hames, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Chingford,  Devon,  to  Je- 
mima-Belinda,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins, 
Vicar  of  Dawlish. — At  Bedale,  Hon.  and 
Rev.  T.  Monson,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  late  Rev. 
Christ.  Wyvill. — Rev.  Richard  Baker,  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  British  residents  in  Hamburgh, 
and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Baker,  of  Ber- 
ners-street,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  Prescott,  esq.  of  St.  Petersburgh.— -At 
Hampton  Court,  Rev.  R.  Tredcroft,  Rector 
of  West  Itehnor,  Sussex,  to  Frances-Ka- 
therine,  daughter  of  Sir  T.  Pechell,  bart. 

June  29.  At  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
John  Eager,  esq.  R.N.  commanding  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Clinker,  to  Catherine,  dau. 
ofCapt.  Bullock,  R.N.  of  Prittlewell,  Essex. 

July  3.  At  Edinburgh,  J.  A.  Robertson, 
esq.  M.  I).  to  Annie,  dau.  and  co-heiress 
of  the  late  C.  Lockhart,  esq.  of  New-Hall, 
Croinartie,  N.  B. —  1  5.  At  Burnham,  Bucks, 
Rev.  Henry  A.  S.  Attwood,  to  Cunitia,  dau. 
of  Rev.  L.  Evans,  Vicar  of  Froxfield,  Wilts. 
— 19.  At  Ashstead,  Surrey,  Robert  Campbell 
Scarlett,  esq.  eldest  son  of  J.  Scarlett,  esq. 
M.P.  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  late  G.  Smith,  esq. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Mauritius. — 20.  Rev, 
T.  Brown,  Rector  of  Leadenham,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Rev.  F.  Swan, 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln. — At  Checkenden, 
Oxfordshire,  Arthur,  son  of  Theophilus 
Richard  .sajwqy,  esq.  of  the  Lodge,  Salop, 
to  Anne-Frances  Pole,  only  dau.  of  Vice- 
Adm.  Manley,  of  Braziers,  Oxon. — 2  1.  W. 
Bowles,  esq.  of  Fit/.harris-house,  Berks,  to 
Caroline- Anne,  dau.  of  S.  Stephenson,  esq. 
of  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster. — 22. 
John  Gibbons,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  J. 
Gibbons,  bart.  of  Stanwell-place,  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  sixth  dau.  of  Sir  C.  Watson,  bart.  of 
Wratting  Park. — At  Sidmouth,  Charles  But¬ 


ler  Stevenson,  esq.  late  of  the  Scotch  Greys, 
son  of  the  Dean  of  Kilfenora,  to  Harriel- 
Mary-Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  James  Graham, 
esq.  of  Richardby,  Cumberland. — 2 6.  In 
Edinburgh,  Henry  Englerield,  esq.  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Charles  Englefield,  bart.  to  Ca¬ 
therine,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Witham,  of 
Lartington,  co.  York,  esq. — 27*  At  Ken¬ 
sington,  Right  Rev.  Christopher  Lipscomb, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  to  Miss  Pope,  dau. 
of  late  E.  Pope,  esq. — Henry  Latham,  esq. 
M.A.  of  Brasennose  College,  and  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law,  son  of  John 
Latham,  M.D.  of  Bradwell-Hall,  Cheshire, 
to  Maria,  dau.  of  late  J.  Hulliwcll,  esq.  of 
Broomfield,  Lancashire. — At  Shaftesbury, 
Rev.  John  James  Golden  Dowland,  Rector 
of  Turnworth  and  Vicar  of  Whitechurch, 
Dorset,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  Mr.  Buckland, 

solicitor,  Shaftesbury. - 2&  At  Walcot, 

Charles  Richard  Ogden,  esq.  Solicitor- 
General  of  Canada,  to  Mary  Aston,  youngest 
dau.  of  General  Coffin,  of  Walmer,  Kent. — 
31.  Rev.  T.  Harding,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Harding,  esq.  of  Dunnville,  co.  Dublin,  to 
Eliza -Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Walter  Ross 
Monro,  esq.  M.D.  formerly  President  of 
the  Medical  Board  at  Bengal. 

Aug.  3.  At  Cheltenham,  Ralph  Bernal, 
esq.  M.P.  of  Park-crescent,  Portland-place, 
to  Clara-Christiana,  dau.  of  Dr.  John  White. 
- 10.  R.  F.  Jenner,  esq.  Weuwove  Cas¬ 
tle,  Glamorganshire,  to  Elizabeth- Lascelles, 
dau.  of  Herbert  Jenner,  LL.D.  of  CUisle- 
hurst. — T.  Ives,  esq.  of  Chobham,  Surrey,  to 
Jane,  2d  dau.  of  S.  Croughton,  esq.  of  Clare, 
Suffolk. — 11.  At  Walthamstow,  Sam.  Do- 
bree,  jun.  esq.  to  Jaqe-Mary,  dau.  of  late 
Carteret  Priaulx,  esq.  of  Guernsey. — At  St. 
Pancras,  Thus.  Godwin,  esq.  to  Catharine- 
Grace,  youngest  dau.  of  late  Dr.  Garnett, 
of  the  Royal  Institution. — 12.  Rev.  George 
Edge  Larden,  to  Eliza-Ellen,  dau.  of  late 
G.  Marsdcn,  esq.  of  Liverpool. — 13.  John 
Coote,  esq.  merchant,  of  Wisbech,  to  Ca¬ 
tharine  Barnes,  dau.  of  T.  Hutchinson,  of 
St.  Ives,  Hunts. — 16.  At  Cranford,  -  the 
lion.  Grantley  Berkeley,  son  of  late  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  late  Paul  Ben- 
field,  esq. - 19.  At  Edinburgh,  Sir  Alex¬ 

ander  Don,  of  Newton  Don,  Bart.  M.  P. 
for  co.  of  Roxburgh,  to  Grace-Jaue,  dau.  of 
John  Stein,  esq.  Heriot-row. 
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OBITUARY. 


Loud  Viscount  Tamworth. 

June  G.  At  Chartley  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Ills  father,  of  an  inflammation  in  the  bowels, 
Robert  Se  wall  is  Shirley,  Viscount  Tamworth, 
only  son  of  Robert  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrars ; 
he  was  born  Nov.  9,  1778,  married  Sept.  3, 
1803,  Sophia-Caroline,  daughter  of  Natha¬ 
niel  Curzon,  Lord  Scarsdale,  by  Sophia-Su- 
sannah  Noel,  3d  daughter  of  Edward,  1st 
Viscount,  and  8th  Baron  Wentworth.  Hav¬ 
ing  left  no  issue,  the  Hon.  Washington 
Shirley  is  now  presumptive  heir  to  the 
Earldom. 

This  Family  is  descended  from  Seivallis  (in 
remembrance  of  whom  the  late  Viscount  was 
christened),  whose  residence  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  was  at  Ettington,  co.  Warwick. 
They  first  assumed  the  name  of  Shirley, 
temp.  Henry  III. 


Countess  o?  Glencairn. 

May  17.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Isabella, 
Countess  of  Glencairn.  She  was  daughter 
of  Henry-David,  10th  Earl  of  Buchan,  by 
Agnes,  2d  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stewrart 
of  Colness  and  Goodtress,  Bart,  (who  died 
Dec.  11,1778);  was  married  Jan.  2 1 ,  1770, 
to  William-Leslie  Hamilton,  Esq.  (who  died 
Oct.  1780,  Attorney  General  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  without  issue)  ;  and  her  Ladyship 
was  married,  2dly,  to  the  Right  Hon.  and 
Rev.  John,  18th  and  last  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
w'ho  died  Sept.  24,  1796,  leaving  his  Count¬ 
ess  without  issue. 


Sir  George  Wood,  Knt. 

July  7.  In  Bedford-square,  aged  81,  Sir 
George  Wood,  Knt.  late  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  following 
character  of  this  eminent  Judge  appeared  in 
a  provincial  paper  some  time  since. 

“  This  Gentleman,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
country  Clergyman,  and  a  native  of  Roy- 
stone,  a  village  near  Barnsley,  in  the  West- 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  furnishes  one  of  the 
many  instances  which  occur  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  of  the  success  of  persevering 
industry,  and  undeviating  probity,  in  sur¬ 
mounting  those  obstacles  which  an  obscure 
station  in  life  opposes  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  honours.  He  had  not  even  the 
advantage  of  being  educated  for  that  branch 
of  the  profession  which  conducted  him  to 
his  dignified  eminence.  On  his  bidding  adieu 
to  school  occupations  and  his  paternal  roof, 
he  was,  at  the  usual  age,  articled  as  clerk  to 
Mr.  West,  an  attorney,  at  Cawthorne,  not 
far  from  his  native  village,  who  uniformly 
Gent.  Mao.  August,  1824. 
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bore  the  most  flattering  testimony  to  his 
abilities  and  industry,  frequently  holding 
him  up,  in  the  latter  respect,  as  an  example 
worthy  the  imitation  of  his  fellow  clerks. 
His  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station 
was  unremitted,  and  his  propensity  to  close 
study  at  that  period,  gave  strong  indications 
that  his  character  was  by  no  means  of  an 
ordinary  cast.  The  gentleman  with  whom 
he  thus  entered  on  his  professional  career, 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  discernment;  for  he  is  said  frequently  to 
have  prognosticated  that  ‘  George  Wood 
would  one  day  be  a  Judge;’  and  it  was  at 
his  urgent  request,  that  his  pupil  was  at 
length  induced  to  exchange  the  monotonous 
drudgery  of  a  provincial  solicitor’s  office,  for 
a  situation  in  the  Metropolis,  where  his 
prospects  would  be  brighter,  and  his  talents 
more  congenially  exerted  and  better  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  learned  Baron  was  called  on, 
after  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  to  attest 
the  execution  of  a  deed,  to  which  he  had 
affixed  his  signature,  as  a  witness,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  attorney’s  clerk. 

“  Sir  George  Wood  had  by  no  means  a 
prepossessing  appearance  or  address.  A  di¬ 
minutive  stature,  dark  complexion,  and  un¬ 
commonly  flat  features,  were  what  nature 
assigned  him.  He  retained  much  of  the 
characteristic  bluntness,  as  well  as  honesty, 
of  the  Yorkshireman.  As  to  intellectual 
peculiarities,  his  judgment  was  more  per¬ 
fect  than  his  perception ;  though  he  was  by 
no  means  to  be  classed  among  dull  men.  In 
taking  notes  he  was  rather  slow,  and  did  not, 
at  least  very  soon,  evince  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  clue  to  an  abstruse  ques¬ 
tion.  His  studies  were  well-directed,  and 
perseveringly  pursued.  He  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  sound  Judge,  and  his  deci¬ 
sions  are  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  the  whole  judicial  Bench. 

“  Mr.  Baron  Wood  was  not,  like  Mr. 
Justice  Best  and  Mr.  Justice  Park,  shorn 
of  a  dazzling  attribute  by  a  removal  from 
the  Bar.  He  was  never  an  orator.  His  voice 
was  one  of  those  which  seems  to  have  been 
conferred,  rather  for  the  benefit  of  him  who 
speaks  than  of  those  who  hear,  and  his  dia¬ 
lect  was  strongly  provincial.  Until  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  he  prac¬ 
tised  nearly  altogether  as  Junior  Counsel, 
and  in  arguing  special  matters  before  the 
Courts.  He  had,  for  several  years,  laboured 
under  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  the 
infirmities  of  age  evidently  advanced  rapidly 
upon  him.  He  did  not,  however,  sink  under 
the  burthen  which  he  began  to  feel  so  op¬ 
pressive. 
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pressive,  but  generally  afforded  to  all  parties  a 
patient  hearing,  and  always  an  impartial  trial. 

“  Several  individuals,  of  distinguished  le¬ 
gal  abilities,  have  been,  at  different  periods, 
pupils  of  Mr.  Baron  Wood,  and  put  forth  the 
first  shoots  of  their  future  eminence  under 
his  fostering  care  ;  — a  circumstance  which . 
gained  him,  amongst  his  brethren,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  appellation  of  ‘  The  Father  of  the 
English  Bar.’ 

“  In  private  life,  Baron  Wood  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  amiable  man,  and  a  most 
amusing  companion.” 

In  April  1807  he  received  the  honour  of 
Knighthood;  and  in  1823  retired  from  of¬ 
fice,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Hullock. 

The  deceased  Baron  was  a  sound  lawyer ; 
his  legal  habits  inclined  him  to  the  side  of 
the  Crown  in  the  few  political  causes  that 
came  before  him  ;  but  he  had  many  judicial 
virtues ;  among  which  were  great  patience 
and  attention  to  the  cases  that  came  under 
his  review,  and  an  inflexible  determination 
to  resist  any  contagion  from  the  prejudices 
of  others.  It  was  this  eminently  useful  qua¬ 
lity  which  saved  the  life,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
a  man  convicted  capitally  at  Durham  for  a 
robbery  and  murder,  of  which  it  afterwards 
was  proved  that  he  was  not  guilty.  The 
prejudice,  as  well  as  the  apparent  proof,  ran 
strong  against  him  ;  but  Baron  Wood  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  and  (though 
he  stood  almost  single  in  that  opinion,  of 
all  who  had  heard  the  trial,  so  strong  was  the 
prejudice  of  the  proof)  he,  happily  for  the 
cause  of  justice,  saved  the  innocent  man 
from  execution,  to  the  scarcely  disguised  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  some  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  individuals  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  were  naturally  inflamed  by  the  enormity 
of  crime  against  the  supposed  criminal. 

The  late  Baron  Wood  is  supposed  to  have 
died  worth  nearly  300,000/.  acquired  by  great 
eminence  and  labour  in  his  profession,  the 
bulk  of  which  will  devolve  upon  numerous  re¬ 
latives  in  comparatively  humble  walks  of  life. 

The  remains  of  Air.  Baron  Wood,  were 
removed  from  his  late  house  in  Bed- 
ford-square,  for  interment  in  the  vault  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  the  Temple  Church,  of 
which  Society  the  Baron  was  a  member. 


Rev.  Thomas  Rennell*,  B.D.  F.R.S. 

The  much-lamented  subject  of  this  brief 
Memoir  was  born  at  Winchester,  in  1787, 
of  a  family  remarkable  in  more  than  one  ge¬ 
neration,  for  talent  and  virtue.  His  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ren- 
nel,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  a  man 


*  This  Memoir  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  John  Lonsdale,  domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Abp.  of  Canterbury  ;  and  is  copied  from 
the  “  Christian  Remembrancer.’’ 


distinguished  by  his  learning  and  piety  *f\ 
His  grandfather,  on  the  mother’s  side,  was 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Blackstone.  Hi* 
father,  whose  bitter  portion  it  is  to  be  the 
survivor  of  so  excellent  a  son  as  few  fathers 
are  blessed  with,  is  the  present  venerable 
and  eminent  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  cnre  of  such 
a  parent,  and  of  a  mother  (also  his  sad  sur¬ 
vivor)  every  way  worthy  of  her  father  and 
her  husband,  the  great  natural  talents  of 
their  eldest  son  had  no  ordinary  advantages 
of  direction  and  encouragement.  When, 
therefore,  following  his  father’s  steps,  he 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton,  and  placed 
upon  the  foundation  there,  he  immediately 
assumed  that  high  place  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  which  he  ever  afterwards  maintain¬ 
ed.  The  memory  of  his  name  and  honours 
is  still  fresh  in  that  famous  and  flourishing 
nursery  of  Learning  :  and  many  are  they  who 
can  well  remember  what  vigour  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  rapidity  of  execution  even  then 
marked  his  efforts  ;  and  how  often  his  exer¬ 
cises  were  selected  from  the  rest  for  the 
first  rewards  and  distinctions  of  the  school. 
That  remembrance,  indeed,  is  now  embit¬ 
tered  with  pain  and  regret ;  but  yet  there  is 
a  pride  in  having  been  the  school-fellow  and 
competitor  of  Rennell,  which  they  who  have 
a  claim  to  it,  will  cherish  till  the  generation 
which  has  been  so  soon  deprived  of  his  so¬ 
ciety  and  services,  shall  have  passed  away. — 
When  he  was  high  in  the  school,  though 
there  were  yet  many  in  it  his  seniors,  two 
prizes  were  proposed  by  Dr.  Claudius  Bu¬ 
chanan  to  Eton,  among  other  places  of  edu¬ 
cation,  for  the  best  compositions  in  Greek 
and  Latin  verse,  on  subjects  relating  to  our 
possessions  and  prospects  in  the  East.  On 
this  occasion  the  Greek  prize  was  adjudged 
to  Rennell,  for  a  Sapphic  Ode  +  on  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  which  left  the 
performances  of  his  rivals  far  behind ;  and 
which,  even  in  the  field  of  academic  compe¬ 
tition,  might  have  been  not  less  successful. 
One  more  of  his  school  compositions  seems 
to  demand  notice,  since  its  subject,  “  Pal- 
lentes  Morbi,”  will  now  give  it  a  melancholy 
interest  with  those  who  may  happen  to  pos¬ 
sess  copies  of  it,  for  a  few  were  printed  for 
private  circulation  among  his  friends.  It 
exhibits  in  highly  classical  and  poetical  co¬ 
lours,  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  the  various  maladies  which  are  principally 
instrumental  in  bringing  man  to  “  his  long 
home.”  Little  did  he  who  now  offers  this 
very  unworthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 
old  and  most  faithful  friend,  think,  when 
first  he  read  the  following  description,  that 
not  many  years  would  elapse,  before  it  would 
be  realized  in  its  author. 


't'  See  the  Dedication  to  his  Memory,  of 
Discourses,  by  his  son  Thomas  Rennell, 
D.D.  Master  of  the  Temple,  2d  edit.  1801. 

+  Printed  in  our  voI.lxxvi.  p.21.9.  Edit. 
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- “  Marasmus 

Corda  minutatim  radit ;  quatit  arida  fauces 
Tussis,  et  iuclinat  demisso  vertice  languor. 
Jamque  adeb  macies,  nullis  vincenda  ciborum 
Auxillis,  et  difficili  vix  progrediens  pes 
Conatu,  incertoque  natantia  lumina  visu 
Spem>  fuerit  quaecunque,  secant.  Ilia  ulti¬ 
ma  vitae 

Lux  tremit,  aeternis  jamjam  extinguenda 
tenebris. 

*  «  *  #  * 

Vix,  inter  lacrymas,  atque  irrita  vota  paren- 
tfim, 

Erigeris  paulinn,  risuque  animante,  lepores 
Scintillant  supremiim  oculi.” 

It  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  here  omitted, 
that  while  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  at 
Eton,  a  periodical  work,  entitled  “The  Mi¬ 
niature,”  (having  the  “Microcosm”  for  its 
prototype)  was  conducted  by.  him  and  three 
of  his  contemporaries.  Of  this  publication, 
which  went  through  two  editions,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that,  considered  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  boys,  which  it  exclusively  was,  it 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  early  genius  and  ac¬ 
quirements  ;  and  that  the  papers  in  parti¬ 
cular,  which  the  letter  affixed  to  them  marks 
as  Rennell’s,  exhibit  a  strength  of  intellect, 
and  an  elevation  of  thought,  far  beyond  his 
years.  It  was  indeed  the  manliness  of  his 
understanding  and  taste  by  which,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  chiefly  charac¬ 
terized.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  never  a  boy.  His  views 
and  notions,  whether  intellectual  or  moral, 
were  not  boyish ;  the  authors  who  were  his 
chosen  favourites  and  models,  were  not  those 
whom  boys  in  general  most  admire  and  imi¬ 
tate  :  every  thing,  in  short,  indicated  that 
early  ripeness  which  too  often,  as  in  his 
case,  is  found  to  be  the  forerunner,  and  as 
it  were  the  compensation,  of  early  decay. 
Nor  was  he  less  exemplary  in  conduct  than 
eminent  for  talents  and  proficiency  in  Learn¬ 
ing.  Deeply  impressed  from  his  very  child¬ 
hood  with  sentiments  of  genuine  and  prac¬ 
tical  piety,  he  was  habitually  virtuous  upon 
religious  principles,  and  exhibited  in  his  life 
lucid  proof  that  power  of  mind  finds  its  best 
ally  in  purity  of  heart,  and  that  genius  and 
licentiousness  have  no  natural  union  with 
each  other. 

In  1806  Mr.  Rennell  was  removed,  in  the 
regular  course  of  succession,  from  Eton,  to 
King’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  here  the 
excellent  gifts  and  qualities  which  had  al¬ 
ready  more  than  begun  to  open  themselves, 
found  ampler  space  for  expansion  and  luxu¬ 
riance.  He  brought  with  him  indeed  from 
school  the  somewhat  questionable  advantage 
of  a  very  high  reputation  :  but  his  course  in 
the  University  only  proved  how  well  he  had 
earned  his  title  to  it. 

A  ItV  <X£K7Tfimv,  kou  V7T£i^o^ov  ly.[xtvoti 
aAAojy, 

ycvog  TruTiguv  ahr;£iivquEv, 
was  still  his  motto  and  his  practice :  still 


4  whatsoever  things  are  true,  wliatsoever 
things  are  venerable,  whatsoever  things  are 
Just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  in  these  things’  it  was 
his  habit  and  delight  4  to  think  upon’  and 
pursue.  In  1808  Sir  William  Browne’s  an¬ 
nual  medal  for  the  best  Greek  ode  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  Mr.  Rennell’s  beautiful  composi¬ 
tion  on  4  Fens  Comiles  *  :’  in  which  he  has 
touched,  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  pa¬ 
thos,  upon  man’s  mortal  and  uncertain  state, 
in  allusion  to  the  recent  and  untimely  death 
of  Lord  Trafalgar,  the  heir  of  the  family  of 
Nelson,  a  student  in  the  same  University 
with  himself.  In  himself,  alas  !  the  passage 
has  now  been  most  affectingly  verified.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge, 
and  occasionally  afterwards,  he  was  also  a 
contributor  to  the  4  Museum  Criticum,’  pub¬ 
lished  at  irregular  intervals  by  some  eminent 
scholars  of  the  University.  He  was,  in  a 
word,  unceasingly  active,  always  engaged  in 
honourable  and  useful  pursuits.  But  all 
his  studies  had  a  tendency  to  that  sacred 
profession  for  which  he  ever  entertained  a 
strong  predilection,  and  to  which,  from  a 
well-grounded  conviction  of  his  fitness  for 
it,  he  had  long  determined  to  devote  him¬ 
self. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  taking  his  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  degree,  he  entered  into  holy  or¬ 
ders,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  he  was  incurring ;  and 
firmly  resolved,  by  the  Divine  Grace,  to  do 
the  full  work  of  an  Evangelist,  and  give  up 
his  time  and  talents  unreservedly  to  the  mi¬ 
nistry —  a  resolution  which  God  enabled 
him  strictly  to  fulfil.  He  was  then  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  by  his  father  to  the  office 
of  Assistant  Preacher  at  the  Temple,  for 
which  he  was  singularly  qualified,  and  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  al¬ 
together  equal  to  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  of  him,  and  worthy  of  the 
eloquence  which  his  father  had  for  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  years  displayed  in  the  same  place. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  manifesting,  in  another  way, 
his  professional  zeal  and  ability.  A  bold  at¬ 
tempt  to  wrest  Scripture  to  their  purpose 
was  made  by  those  the  tendency  of  whose 
creed  is  to  divest  the  Gospel  of  Christ  of  its 
most  distinguishing  and  vital  doctrines,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  4  corpus  sine  pectores,’  in  the 
publication  of  4  An  Improved  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,’  accompanied  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes.  The  principles  of  its 
authors  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Ren¬ 
nell,  in  the  preface  to  his  4  Animadversions.’ 
44  No  Redeemer  nor  Intercessor,  no  Incar¬ 
nation  nor  Atonement,  no  sanctifying  nor 
comforting  Spirit  is  to  be  found  in  their 
creed;  both  heaven  and  hell,  angels  and 
devils,  are  equally  banished  from  their  con- 


*  Printed  in  our  vol.  lxxviii.  821.  Edit. 
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aideration.”  But  of  this  new  attack  upon 
“  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,”  he 
was  not  content  to  be  an  inactive  witness.  In 
1811,  under  the  modest  title  of  “  A  Stu¬ 
dent  in  Divinity,”  he  put  forth  “Animad¬ 
versions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation  or  Im¬ 
proved  Version  of  the  New  Testament.”  In 
this  acute  and  learned  tract  he  exposed  in  a 
concise,  but  remarkably  clear  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  the  principal  of  those  “  un¬ 
warrantable  interpretations,  artful  sophisms, 
and  palpable  contradictions,”  with  which 
both  text  and  comment  of  the  improving 
translators  abounded.  Had  the  even  then 
respectable  name  of  Mr.  Rennell  been  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  publication,  it  would  probably 
have  had  a  more  extensive  circulation.  But 
the  author  was  not  concealed  from  those 
who  took  a  particular  interest  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  :  and  their  attention  and  hopes  were  in 
consequence  earnestly  directed  to  one,  who, 
in  such  early  youth,  had  shewn  himself  so 
able  a  champion  for  ‘  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.’ — About  this  time  too,  he  undertook 
the  important  and  laborious  charge  of  the 
Editorship  of  the  ‘  British  Critic,’  a  work 
which  has  long  stood  forward  in  support  of 
religion  and  virtue  ;  and  presented  a  steady 
and  successful  resistance  to  infidelity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fanaticism  on  the  other.  He 
was  himself  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
its  pages.  Thus  was  he  at  once,  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  by  his  pen,  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

It  was  not  likely  that  merit  thus  pre-emi¬ 
nent  would  escape  the  notice  of  so  vigilant  a 
guardian  of  religion,  and  so  conscientious  a 
patron  of  those  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  its  support,  as  the  then  and  pre¬ 
sent  Bishop  of  London.  Accordingly,  in 
1816  he  called  Mr.  Rennell  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  to  a  station  of  no  ordinary  consequence, 
the  Vicarage  of  Kensington.  Hitherto  his 
public  ministry  had  been  confined  to  the 
preacher’s  office  :  the  care  of  a  populous 
and  important  parish  was  now  added  ;  and 
high  as  was  the  reputation  which  in  the  for¬ 
mer  capacity  he  had  acquired,  it  was  yet  to 
receive  a  great  accession  from  the  exemplary 
diligence  and  powerful  effect  with  which  he 
discharged  the  arduous  and  manifold  duties 
that  now  devolved  upon  him.  It  must  suf¬ 
fice,  however,  at  present  to  say,  that  in  this 
discharge  he  was  unwearied  and  unremit¬ 
ting  ;  till  it  pleased  that  Providence  which 
gives  and  takes  away  for  reasons  equally 
wise,  to  deny  to  his  flock  the  longer  conti¬ 
nuance  of  services,  which,  both  temporally 
and  spiritually,  were  indeed  a  blessing. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Rennell  was  elected 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  a  choice  for  which  the  world 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  made 
it,  since  it  gave  occasion  to  two  of  his  most 
valuable  productions;  which,  however,  are 
too  well  known,  to  require  that  a  particular 
account  should  be  given  of  them  here.  The 


first  was  entitled  ‘  Remarks  on  Scepticism, 
especially  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  Organization  and  Life  ;  being  an 
answer  to  the  Views  of  M.  Bichat,  Sir  T. 
C.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  upon  those 
points.’  To  the  studies  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  Mr.  Rennell  had  always  been  at¬ 
tached.  He  never  indeed  suffered  them  to 
interfere  with  matters  which  more  properly 
belonged  to  him ;  but  he  delighted  to  turn 
to  them  at  intervals  as  sources  of  rational 
amusement  and  useful  knowledge,  and  above 
all  as  auxiliaries  to  piety  :  and  had  attended 
a  regular  course  of  anatomical  lectures,  un¬ 
der  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the  Metropolis. 
When,  therefore,  he  saw  in  the  schools  both 
of  Paris  and  London,  medical  science  made 
the  handmaid  of  irreligicn,  and  observed  in 
particular  “  a  considerable  advance  of  scep¬ 
tical  principle  upon  the  subjects  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  life,’*  the  doctrine  of  materialism 
paving  the  way  for  infidelity  and  atheism, 
he  thought  that  he  could  not  better  dis¬ 
charge  the  duty  which  from  “  the  office  he 
held  in  the  University,”  he  owed  to  it  and 
the  world,  than  “  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
such  opinions.” — “  To  detect,  therefore, 
the  fallacies,  and  expose  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions”  by  which  “  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
those  opinions  were  advocated,  and  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  views  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian,”  was  the  design  of  his  Remarks  *. 
Of  all  his  works  this  is  the  most  masterly, 
and  the  most  popular.  It  is  a  work  “  which 
(as  Johnson  said  of  Burnet’s  account  of  the 
conversion  of  Rochester),  the  critic  ought 
to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for 
its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety.” 
It  foils  the  sceptic  at  his  own  weapons,  and 
makes  him  feel  that  reason  and  philosophy 
are  not  for  him,  but  against  him,  in  the  great 
question  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion. 

Nor  was  its  success  disproportionate  to 
its  merit.  First  published  in  181.9,  it  is 
now  passing  through  its  sixth  edition  ;  and 
by  it,  its  author,  though  “  dead,  yet  speak - 
eth.”  “  It  may  be  hoped,  indeed  (to  adopt 
his  own  eulogy  of  another),  that  his  voice 
will  yet  be  heard  in  those  quarters  where 
libertine  principles,  infidel  opinions,  and  vi¬ 
cious  practices  prevail  ;  and  that  this  voice 
may  awaken,  convince,  and  save.  It  is  thus 
that,  even  in  his  grave,  the  servant  of  the 
Gospel  is  daily  increasing  his  account  for 
good  in  the  Book  of  God't'*” 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  impression 
which  this  publication  produced,  was  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made  by 
certain  persons,  whose  principles  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  it,  to  exclude  Mr.  Rennell  from 
the  Royal  Society,  for  admission  into  which 
he  was  about  that  time  proposed.  This  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
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)ected,  only  served  to  shew  the  impotent 
lostility  of  its  authors,  and  more  fully  to 
set  off  the  triumphs  of  religion. 

The  other  work  which  Mr.  Rennell  6ent 
forth  into  the  world,  in  his  capacity  of 
Christian  Advocate,  was  entitled  “  Proofs 
of  Inspiration,  or  the  Grounds  of  Distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Apocryphal  Volume  :  occasioned  by  the  re¬ 
cent  publication  of  the  Apocryphal  New 
Testament  by  Hone  In  this  work,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1822,  he 
has  exposed  and  repelled,  in  a  very  luminous 
and  decisive  manner,  the  insidious  attack 
made  upon  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  itself,  through  the  medium  of  the  un¬ 
authorized  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  vo¬ 
lume.  He  has  clearly  pointed  out  the 
broad  line  of  everlasting  distinction  between 
the  two  volumes,  proving,  both  from  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  evidence,  the  inspiration  of 
the  one,  and  the  want4of  all  just  pretensions 
to  it  in  the  other.  He  has  thus  provided  a 
very  valuable  manual  for  the  use  of  those 
who  may  have  need  of  compendious,  yet 
satisfactory  information,  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  framed  ;  and  furnished  a  simple  yet  sure 
test  for  the  separation  of  the  human  “  re¬ 
veries  and  impostures  ”  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity  from  the  genuine  productions 
of  divine  truth. 

In  1823  he  was  promoted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  had  been  for  many 
years  Examining  Chaplain,  to  the  Master¬ 
ship  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Hospital,  and  the 
Prebend  of  South  Grantham,  in  the  Church 
of  Salisbury.  And  in  the  same  year  he 
shewed  how  well  he  deserved  such  promo¬ 
tion,  by  a  most  able  and  seasonable  defence 
of  the  Church  and  Clergy  against  a  syste¬ 
matic  series  of  attacks  directed  against  their 
property  and  character,  by  enemies  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance.  This  was  done 
in  the  form  of  “A  Letter  to  Henry  Broug¬ 
ham,  Esq.  M.P.  upon  his  Durham  Speech, 
and  the  three  Articles  in  the  last  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Clergy  f.”  And  never  was  a  more  triumphant 
appeal  made  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
mankind.  But  great  as  was  the  effect  of 
this  excellent  pamphlet,  it  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  was  not  induced 
to  prefix  his  name  to  it,  at  least  in  the 
second  edition,  since  it  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  been  thereby  more  generally  known, 
and  more  extensively  circulated. 

Besides  the  publications  already  noticed, 
Mr.  Rennell  sent  to  the  press  two  excellent 
sermons,  one  in  1  820,  entitled  “  The  Value 
of  Human  Life  under  the  Gospel,”  and 
preached  before  the  Corporation  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity-House  ;  the  other  in  1822,  entitled, 
“  The  Unambitious  Views  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,”  and  preached  at  the  Anniversary  of 
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the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  He  also  preached, 
but  did  not  publish,  the  Warburtonian  Lec¬ 
tures  at  Lincoln’s-inn. 

But  the  course  of  this  admirable  man  was 
now  fast  drawing  to  its  close,  and  that  too 
at  a  time  when  the  full  blaze  of  prosperity 
had  just  opened  upon  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
1823,  he  was  united  by  marriage  to  a  very 
amiable  and  excellent  lady,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  John  Delafield,  Esq.  of  Ken¬ 
sington.  At  this  period,  indeed,  his  cup  of 
blessings  was  full  to  the  very  brim.  Sur¬ 
rounded  “  by  troops  of  friends,”  bound  to 
him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  esteem  and 
gratitude ;  honoured  for  his  talents,  and 
learning,  and  virtue,  by  those  even  who 
were  personally  unacquainted  with  him  ; 
possessing,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  parishioners ;  placed  in 
circumstances  of  affluence  sufficient  for  the 
indulgence  of  every  reasonable  desire ;  and 
having  before  him  the  certain  prospect  of 
rising  to  the  highest  rewards  and  distinctions 
of  his  profession — to  this  rare  assemblage  of 
felicities  he  now  added  the  invaluable  jewel 
of  domestic  affection.  But  the  seeds  of 
decay  and  dissolution  were  at  this  very  time 
rapidly  working  within  him.  (i  O  fallacem 
hominum  spem,  fragilemque  fortunam,  et 
inanes  nostras  contentiones  :  quae  [in  medio 
spatio  saepe  franguntur  et  corruunt,  et  ant£ 
in  ipso  cursu  obruuntur  quam  portum  con- 
spicere  potuerunt  !”  (Cic  de  Orat.)  Not 
many  weeks  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Rennell 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  from  which  he  was 
for  some  time  in  imminent  danger.  No¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  earnest  and  affec¬ 
tionate  solicitude  which  on  this  occasion 
was  manifested  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  his  parishioners,  whose  attach¬ 
ment  had  so  lately  displayed  itself,  in  a  very 
different  manner,  by  a  public  entertainment 
given  in  honour  of  his  happy  marriage. 
From  the  immediate  attack  of  the  disease  he 
recovered ;  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
medical  attendants,  who  joined  the  most 
zealous  assiduity  of  friendship  to  the  highest 
professional  skill,  were  unavailing  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  fatal  effects  which  were  left  be¬ 
hind.  A  gradual  decline  ensued,  interrupted 
indeed  by  occasional  rallyings  of  his  consti¬ 
tution  ;  which,  added  to  the  vivacity  of 
spirits,  and  vigour  of  intellect  still  exhibited 
by  him,  served  to  keep  alive  in  his  family 
and  friends,  hopes,  which,  alas  !  were  soon 
to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  for  ever.  But 
while  his  body  languished,  his  mind  still 
was  active ;  and  anxious  that  no  part  of  his 
life  should  be  without  its  fruits,  he  employed 
the  intervals  of  ease  which  were  afforded 
him,  in  preparing  a  last  tribute  to  the  holy 
cause  which  he  had  so  earnestly  embraced, 
and  so  effectually  supported.  “  Munter’s 
Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of 
Struensee*,”  first  translated  from  the  Ger- 
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man  into  English,  in  1 774,  was  a  book  upon 
which  lie  had  long  and  justly  set  a  very 
high  value,  as  admirably  calculated  for  the 
counteraction  of  irreligious  and  licentious 
principles.  As  therefore  it  had  become 
scarce,  and  was  but  little  known,  he  thought 
that  he  should  render  good  service  to  the 
world,  by  introducing  it  anew  to  public 
notice.  This  he  accordingly  did,  by  putting 
forth  a  new  edition  of  it  (which  he  only  just 
lived  long  enough  to  complete),  with  notes, 
substituting  English  books  for  the  German 
ones,  recommended  by  the  original,  and 
with  a  short,  but  useful,  and  very  impressive 
introduction,  breathing  the  purest  spirit  of 
piety  and  benevolence.  “  111a  tanquam 
cycnea  fuit  divini  bom  inis  vox.”  (Cic.  de 
Orat.)  The  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand  :  “He  had  fought  the  good  fight,  he 
had  finished  his  course ;  he  had  kept  the 
faith.”  Henceforth  there  was  laid  up  for 
him  “  a  crown  of  righteousness.”  He  had 
now  fallen  into  a  confirmed  and  hopeless 
atrophy  ;  and  having  vainly  tried  the  effects 
of  sea  air,  had  retired  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family  at  Winchester,  where  at  length  he 
expired  in  peace,  on  the  last  day  of  June, 
1824.  “  The  close  of  his  life  (they  are  the 

words  of  a  suffering  witness,  who,  it  is 
hoped,  will  pardon  their  introduction  here) 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  whole  pre¬ 
ceding  tenor  of  it ;  and  his  pious  serenity, 
resignation,  and  benevolence,  in  his  last 
moments,  were  never  surpassed.  In  the 
extremity  of  bodily  weakness  and  exhaustion, 
he  said,  “  I  am  supported  by  Christ.”  And 
so  he  departed  “  to  be  with  Christ :”  to 
have  his  portion  with  the  “  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants”  of  the  Lord;  to  “  shine” 
with  the  wise,  “  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  witli  them  that  have  turned 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever’.” 

He  was  buried,  with  the  greatest  privacy, 
in  Winchester  Cathedral,  a  place  to  which 
from  his  earliest  years  he  was  singularly  at¬ 
tached  ;  a  few  only  of  his  nearest  relations 
and  most  intimate  friends  attending  his  re¬ 
mains  to  the  grave.  The  shops  were  shut 
in  Kensington  on  the  day  of  his  funeral : 
on  the  preceding  evening  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  was  held,  at  which  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  erect  a  monument,  in  memory  of 
his  worth,  and  of  their  sense  of  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  :  and  mourning 
was  put  on  by  the  principal  parishioners. 
On  the  Sunday  following  a  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  parish  church  by  his 
successor  in  the  Vicarage,  Archdeacon  Pott 
— a  successor  such  as  he  himself  would 
have  chosen,  and  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  most  sincere  respect  and  regard. — It  de¬ 
serves  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  derived  pe¬ 
culiar  comfort  and  satisfaction  from  having 
it  in  his  power,  not  many  days  before  his 
death,  to  reward  the  long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  curate,  Mr.  Taylor,  by  a  living 
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attached  to  his  prebend  of  Salisbury  :  and 
lie  heartily  thanked  Providence  for  having 
prolonged  lus  life  till  he  had  performed  this 
act  of  gratitude  and  justice. 

Of  his  character  there  is  now  little  need 
to  speak;  since  it  may  be  collected  from 
what  has  been  already  said.  But  a  short 
notice  of  some  of  its  most  prominent  points 
may  not  be  deemed  altogether  superfluous. 

His  piety  was  sincere,  fervent,  and  ra¬ 
tional  ;  equally  removed  from  lukewarmness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
other.  No  man  had  a  deeper  or  more  awful 
sense  of  the  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  no 
man  relied  with  humbler  confidence  upon 
the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  or  more 
earnestly  sought  direction,  and  strength, 
and  comfort  from  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
holiness.  No  man  at  the  same  time  saw 
more  keenly  through  the  delusions  of  fana¬ 
ticism  ;  or  could  better  distinguish  between 
genuine  and  counterfeit  religion. 

To  the  Church  of  England  he  was  most 
zealously  and  steadily  attached  ;  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  Church  of  God  ;  and 
the  most  effectual  instrument  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  of  maintaining  and  extending  Christ’s 
kingdom  upon  earth.  But  though  he  would 
sometimes  express  himself  in  strong  general 
terms  of  its  adversaries,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  shew  to  them  individually  the  most  con¬ 
ciliatory  kindness ;  and  to  make  the  largest 
allowance  for  what  he  would  willingly  re¬ 
gard  as  involuntary  error.  Fixed  in  his  own 
faith,  he  knew  not  how  to  limit  his  charity 
for  the  wanderings  of  others. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  earnest,  eloquent, 
and  persuasive.  He  managed  a  voice  natu¬ 
rally  weak  and  defective,  so  as  to  make  it 
heard  where  many  stronger  ones  would  have 
failed.  To  vigour  of  thought,  he  joined  a 
copiousness  and  force  of  language,  a  feli¬ 
city  of  illustration,  an  impressiveness  of 
manner,  and  a  power  of  applying  his  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  conscience,  which  at  once  won 
the  attention,  and  touched  the  heart.  Though 
he  would  by  no  means  keep  back  “  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  Lord,”  where  it  was  necessary  to 
set  them  forth,  it  was  by  motives  of  love, 
rather  than  of  fear,  that  lie  delighted  to  win 
men  over  to  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  social  duties  he 
was  most  exemplary.  As  a  son,  he  was 
surpassed  by  none  in  the  attentions  of  love 
and  reverence  :  as  a  brother,  he  joined  au¬ 
thority  to  kindness  ;  as  a  husband — but  in 
this  capacity,  alas!  little  more  was  permitted 
to  him  than  to  receive  with  affectionate  gra¬ 
titude  the  unwearied  ministrations  of  ten¬ 
derness.  To  his  friends  (and  no  man  had 
more)  his  attachment  was,  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree,  warm  and  constant :  and  to 
them  his  death  is  no  ordinary  loss  :  to  those 
in  particular  who  were  familiar  with  him 
from  the  days  of  boyhood,  it  has  caused  a 
void,  which  will  nevenr  be  filled  up.  Quick- 
sighted  as  he  was  in  general,  he  was  singu¬ 
larly 
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larly  blind  in  discerning  their  failings ;  at 
least  he  confined  his  discernment,  in  this 
case,  most  closely  within  his  own  bosom. 
To  assist  them  by  his  counsel,  or  more  ac¬ 
tive  exertions,  he  was  always  forward  ;  and 
would  often  indeed  be  looking  out  for,  and 
promoting  their  interests  without  their  know¬ 
ledge.  No  occasional  differences  of  feeling, 
or  contentions  of  rivalry,  were  remembered 
by  him  for  a  moment,  when  a  friend  had 
need  of  his  services.  No  zeal  then  appeared 
to  him  too  ardent,  no  efforts  excessive. 

To  the  poor  he  was  liberal,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  means.  He  pursued  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  a  practice,  which  all  who 
would  perform  this  duty  habitually,  will  do 
well  to  imitate — the  practice  of  regularly 
setting  aside  a  certain  portion  of  his  income 
for  charitable  purposes. 

In  a  word,  when  we  contemplate  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  career  which  this  excellent  man 
was  permitted  to  run ;  when  we  remember 
the  bright  prospects  of  good  to  himself  and 
others,  which  his  untimely  death  has  blast¬ 
ed,  we  have  need  of  all  that  humility  and 
faith  can  teach  us,  to  learn  unrepining  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  au  unsearchable  Pro¬ 
vidence.  But  when  we  look  at  the  large 
measure  of  practical  piety  and  useful  exer¬ 
tion  which  he  was  enabled  to  fill  up  within 
so  short  a  period,  we  see  abundant  cause  to 
bless  the  goodness  which  raised  up  so  effi¬ 
cient  a  minister  of  truth  and  holiness,  now 
departed  this  life  in  God’s  faith  and  fear ; 
and  to  implore  grace  for  ourselves,  so  to 
follow  his  good  example,  that  with  him  we 
may  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake. 


Rev.  W.  Cooke,  M.  A. 

May  3.  The  Rev.  William  Cooke,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Hemstead  with  Lessingham,  co.  Nor¬ 
folk.  He  was  son  of  Dr.  Cooke,  Provost 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  brother 
of  Edward  Cooke,  Esq.  late  one  of  the  Un¬ 
der  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Foreign  De¬ 
partment.  He  was  admitted  at  Eton  School 
in  176’5,  of  which  he  became  an  Assistant, 
and  was  formerly  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1770,  M.A.  1773. 

In  1780  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek,  which  in  1793  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  learned  Professor  Por- 
son.  He  was  presented  to  the  livings  of 
Hemstead,  with  Lessingham,  by  his  College, 
in  1785.  Mr.  C.  obtained  several  Academical 
prizes  at  Eton,  and  was  one  of  the  White¬ 
hall  Preachers.  He  had  the  highest  claims 
to  distinction  as  a  classical  scholar.  His 
publications  were,  “  A  Sermon  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Jan.  30, 
1781  a  very  sensible  edition  of  “  Aris- 
toteles  de  Re  Poetica  cum  versione  et  notis,” 
1785,  8vo. ;  and  a  translation  of  Gray’s 
Elegy  in  a  country  Church-yard,  into  Greek 
verse,  a  performance  (abating  some  over¬ 


sights)  of  most  singular  and  original  excel¬ 
lence.  The  manner  in  which  this  exquisite 
translation  was  laid  before  the  public,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recorded  as  an  instance  of  mo¬ 
desty  in  the  translator,  highly  honourable 
in  itself,  and  remarkably  striking  when  ac¬ 
companied  with  so  very  extensive  a  claim  to 
merit.  It  was  printed  on  a  few  spare  pages 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Aristotle. 

In  1787  he  published  “  Prelectio  ad  ac¬ 
tum  publicum  habita  Cantabrigise,”  in4to.; 
and  in  1789  “  A  Dissertation  on  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  St.  John,”  wherein  he  compares 
the  book  of  Revelation  with  the  CEdipus 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  talks  of  detecting 
the  fallacies  of  J.  Mede,  and  proving  him 
mistaken,  false,  and  erroneous.  But  when 
the  subsequent  derangement  of  his  mind  is 
considered,  he  will  prove  a  subject  of  pity 
and  compassion,  rather  than  ridicule  or 
censure.  (See  vol.  lxviii.  p.  774.) 


Martin  Wall,  M.D. 

June  21.  At  Oxford,  in  his  78th  year, 
sincerely  lamented,  Martin  Wall,  M.  D. 
Clinical  Professor,  F.R.  S.  and  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  John  Wall,  formerly  an  eminent  practi¬ 
tioner  at  Worcester,  and  celebrated  both  as 
a  painter  and  a  physician.  Dr.  Wall  was 
formerly  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  1771,  M.B.  June  9, 
1773,  and  M.D.  April  9,  1777.  In  1785, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Parsons,  he  was  elected 
Clinical  Professor.  His  competitor  was 
Dr.  W.  Vivian,  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine.  At  the  elec¬ 
tion  the  numbers  were  for  Dr.  Wall,  196  ; 
Dr.  Vivian,  194.  The  fund  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  Professorship  was  left  by  the 
will  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  who  died  in  1772.  The 
Professor  is  elected  by  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  and  no  person  is  eligible  who  shall 
not  have  taken  a  Doctor’s  Degree  in  Medi¬ 
cine  five  years,  at  least,  before  his  election. 
His  talents  as  a  physician  were  known  and 
justly  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the 
University  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood,  during  a  full  and  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  of  from  40  to  50  years. 
His  success  was  not  alone  attributable  to 
his  prescriptions  ;  for  in  many  cases,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  those  of  an  hypochondriacal  na¬ 
ture,  his  exhilarating  conversation,  his  lively 
anecdotes,  his  urbanity,  contributed  more  to 
the  relief  of  his  patients  than  could  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  medicine  alone.  His  hilarity  of  tem¬ 
per  and  fund  of  anecdote  rendered  him  the 
delight  of  his  friends  and  very  numerous 
connections  and  acquaintance,  and  his  life 
will  long  be  the  theme  of  their  eulogy,  and 
his  death  the  subject  of  their  deepest  regret. 
But  above  all,  will  his  death  be  lamented  by 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  not  only  a  gra¬ 
tuitous 
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tultous  physician,  but  a  kind  and  willing  be¬ 
nefactor.  I)r.  Wall  published  :  “  The  Me¬ 
dical  Tracts  of  Dr.  John  Wall  (his  father) 
collected,  with  the  Author’s  Life,”  1780, 
8to.  ;  “  Dissertations  on  Select  Subjects  in 
Chemistry  and  Medicine,”  1783,  8vo. — 
<<  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Opium 
in  Slow  Fevers,”  1786,  8vo. — “  Malvern 
Waters,  being  a  republication  of  Cases  for¬ 
merly  collected  by  John  Wall,  M.D.  and 
since  illustrated  by  his  Son,”  1806,  8vo. — 
He  also  wrote  some  curious  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Society. 

Capel  Lofft,  Esq. 

May  26.  At  Montcallier,  near  Turin, 
Capel  Lofft,  Esq.  an  admired  Poet,  and  the 
friend  of  Bloomfield ;  a  Barrister-at-Law, 
a  warm  politician  in  the  whig  school, 
a  distinguished  writer  in  the  Law  depart¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  in  defence  of  liberty  ;  an 
earnest  black-letter  enthusiast  in  Literature, 
and  in  private  life  an  amiable  man. 

He  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  in 
1761.  He  received  his  Christian  name 
from  his  uncle  Capel,  the  commentator  on 
Shakspeare,  and  had  his  education  at  Eton, 
whence  he  went  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  ; 
after  which  he  studied  the  Law  ;  and  in  due 
course  became  a  barrister.  His  first  pro¬ 
duction,  the  et  Praise  of  Poetry,”  a  poem, 
1775,  1 2mo.  attracted  but  little  attention. 
In  1778  he  published  “  Observations  upon 
Mrs.Macauley’s  History  ofEngland,”  written 
in  a  spirit  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  that  lady. 
His  “  Translation  of  the  first  and  second 
Georgies  of  Virgil,”  published  in  8vo.  1784, 
was  executed  upon  the  model  of  Dr.  Trapp, 
and  was  a  most  daring  attempt  upon  Virgil, 
in  which  Mr.  Lofft  succeeded. 

In  1797,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Comet,  Mr.  Lofft  played  off  the  artillery  of 
his  philosophy  upon  the  public  with  consi¬ 
derable  glitter  in  the  daily  prints.  He  re¬ 
sided  at  Troston  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  was  an 
active  Magistrate  for  that  county. 

Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  him, 
is  his  appearance  at  the  County  Meetings 
held  at  Stowmarket,  during  the  last  25  years 
of  the  late  King’s  reign.  His  figure  was 
small,  upright,  and  boyish  ;  his  dress  — 
without  fit,  fashion,  or  neatness ;  his  speak¬ 
ing — small-voiced,  long  sentenced,  and  in¬ 
volved;  his  manner — persevering,  but  with¬ 
out  command.  On  these  occasions,  Mr. 
Lofft  invariably  opposed  the  Tory  measures 
which  those  meetings  were  intended  to 
sanction ;  and  he  was  assailed,  as  invariably, 
by  the  rude  hootings  and  hissings  of  the 
gentry  and  the  rabble.  Undismayed  how¬ 
ever  by  rebuff,  he  would  fearlessly  continue 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  freedom.  Mr. 
Lofft’s  conversational  powers  were  of  a 
high  order ;  his  richlyrstored  mind  would 
throw  out  its  treasures  when  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  and  few,  if  any,  ever  left  him 
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without  improvement,  or  shared  his  con¬ 
verse  without  pleasure. 

Besides  his  publications  enumerated  above, 
he  published  the  following  t 

“  View  of  the  several  Schemes  respecting 
America,”  1776,  8vo. — “  Dialogue  on  the 
Principles  of  the  Constitution,”  1776,  8vo. 
— “  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  from  Easter  Term,  12  Geo.  III.  to 
Mich.  Term,  14  Geo.  III.  inclusive,”  1776, 
fol. — “  Observations  on  Wesley’s  Second 
Calm  Address,  and  incidentally  on  other 
writings  upon  the  American  Question,” 
1777,  8vo. — “  Principia  cum  juris  univer¬ 
salis  turn  praecipue  Anglicani,”  1779,  2  vols. 
12mo. — “  Elements  of  Universal  Law,  be¬ 
ing  a  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Principia,”  1779,  12mo. — “  An  Argument 
on  the  nature  of  Party  and  Faction,”  1780, 
8vo. — “  Eudosia,  or  a  poem  on  the  Uni¬ 
verse,”  1781,  8vo. — “  Observations  on  a 
Dialogue  on  the  actual  State  of  Parliament,” 
1783,  8vo. — “  Inquiry  into  the  legality  and 
expediency  of  increasing  the  Royal  Navy  by 
Subscriptions  for  Building  County  Ships,” 
1783,  8vo. — “  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Libels,” 
1785,  8vo. — “  Three  Letters  on  the  Ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Regency,”  178.9,  8vo. — “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Know  les’s 
Testimonies  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from 
the  first  four  centuries,”  1789,  8vo.--— 
“  History  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,”  1790,  8vo. — “  Remarks  on  the  Let¬ 
ter  of  Edmund  Burke,  concerning  the  Re¬ 
volution  in  France,  and  on  the  proceedings 
of  certain  Societies  in  Loudon  relative  to 
that  event,”  1790,  8vo. — “  Essay  on  the 
Effect  of  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament  on  an 
Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,”  1791, 
8vo. — “  Remarks  on  the  Letter  of  Mr. 
Burke  to  a  Member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  with  several  Papers  in  addition  to 
the  Remarks  on  the  Reflections  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France,”  1791, 
8vo. — “  The  first  and  second  Books  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Paradise  Lost,  with  Notes,”  1792, 
4 to. — “  The  Law  of  Evidence,  by  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert,  considerably  enlarged ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  some  account  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  his  abstract  of  Locke’s  Essay,  and  his 
Argument  on  a  Case  of  Homicide  in  Ire¬ 
land,”  1791,  1796,  2  vols.  8vo.  ;  the  copy 
of  which,  furnished  by  him,  was  abruptly 
discontinued  in  the  middle  of  the  last  vo¬ 
lume,  and  the  work  was  concluded  by  an¬ 
other  hand. — “  On  the  revival  of  the  Cause 
of  Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament,”  1810,  2d  edit. 
8vo. — “Aphorisms  from  Shakspeare,”  1812, 
ISmo. — “  Laurana,  or  an  Anthology  of 
Sonnets  and  Elegiac  Quatorzains,  original 
and  translated,”  1812,  5  vols.  fc.  8vo. — 
Mr.  Lofft  has  also  written  numerous  articles 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine,  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture,  &c. 

Henry 
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Henry  Swann,  Esq.  M.P. 

April  24.  At  Esher,  in  Surrey,  Henry 
Swann,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Penryn,  brother  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Swann,  Rector  of  Rid- 
lington,  Rutland.  In  1802  he  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Borough  ofPcnrvn,  co.  Corn¬ 
wall,  together  with  J.  Mitford,  Esq.  Sir  Ste¬ 
phen  Lushington,  and  Sir  John  Nicholl  ; 
the  two  latter  of  whom  were  returned  as 
Members.  A  majority  of  legal  votes  was 
obtained  for  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr.  Mitford, 
but  a  number  of  names  were  by  some  means 
intruded  into  the  poor-rate  the  night  before, 
and  admitted  to  vote  the  next  day,  which  made 
the  numbers  against  them. 

A  petition  was  then  presented  against  the 
parties  returned,  and  actions  for  bribery  to 
an  enormous  amount  commenced  :  but  a 
compromise  was  afterwards  effected  before 
either  of  them  came  to  trial. 

In  1807  he  was  again  returned  for  this 
place,  with  Sir  C.  P.  Hawkins,  Bart.  ;  but 
upon  the  petition  or  John  Trevanion,  Esq. 
another  of  the  candidates,  and  several  of  the 
voters,  Sir  C.  Hawkins  was  declared  not  duly 
elected,  and  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr.  Trevanion 
were  the  candidates  returned.  This  borough 
he  continued  to  represent  ever  after. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
building  Waterloo  Bridge  ;  and  was  enabled 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  electors  at 
Penryn  in  the  contracts  for  stone  for  build¬ 
ing  the  bridge,  which  increased  his  interest 
in  the  Borough. 

R.  Payne  Knight,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

April  23.  At  his  house  in  Soho-square, 
of  an  apoplectic  affection,  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  Esq.  V.  P.  of  the  Societies  of 
Antiquaries,  and  a  gentleman  who  has 
long  been  distinguished  in  the  literary  cir¬ 
cles  of  Europe.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  scho¬ 
lars  of  his  day,  and  was  deeply  conversant 
in  all  matters  of  literary  antiquity.  He  was 
chiefly  distinguished  in  a  work,  entitled, “  An 
account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Worship  of 
Priapus,  lately  existing  at  Ionia,  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples ;  to  which  is  added,  a  dis¬ 
course  on  the  worship  of  Priapus,  and  its 
connection  with  the  Mystic  Theology  of  the 
Ancients/'  4to.  1786.  This  work  excited 
great  attention  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  was  not 
likely  to  come  into  general  circulation.  He 
was  known  to  be  eminently  skilled  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Vcrtu ,  and  his  fine  collection  of  an¬ 
cient  bronzes,  pictures,  and  various  other 
valuable  rarities,  abundantly  demonstrates 
his  taste  and  knowledge  in  those  subjects. 
Mr.  Knight  was  also  a  poet,  and  if  his  works 
exhibit  no  vigorous  proofs  of  original  ge¬ 
nius,  they  at  least  display  ease,  learning, 
and  taste.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
for  some  years  a  voluntary  correspondent  to 
Ihe  Edinburgh  Review  ;  for  his  fortune  placed 
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him  above  all  pecuniary  recompence.  He  was 
reserved,  and  by  no  means  conciliating,  in 
his  manner,  but  not  repulsive.  He  was 
ready  to  give  information  on  all  subjects  of 
learning  that  were  submitted  to  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  his  observations  were  always  mark¬ 
ed  by  acuteness  and  intelligence.  He  was 
hospitable  in  his  disposition,  and  desirous 
of  cultivating  literary  connections,  and  also 
with  persons  distinguished  for  knowledge 
and  talents  in  the  Fine  Arts.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  very  intimate  with  the  late  Mr.  Kem¬ 
ble  j  and  some  literary  communications  which 
took  place  between  him  and  that  Gentleman, 
respecting  the  state  of  Dramatic  Perform¬ 
ances  and  the  estimation  in  which  Actors 
were  held  in  ancient  Greece,  some  of  whom 
acted  as  Ambassadors  and  even  as  Legisla¬ 
tors,  would  be  well  worthy  of  public  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  at  the  present  period  of  the¬ 
atrical  taste,  but  as  meriting  a  place  in  the 
records  of  general  Literature. 

He  has  bequeathed  his  matchless  collec¬ 
tion  of  medals,  drawings,  and  bronzes,  worth 
at  least  30,000/.  to  the  British  Museum. 
They  include  a  single  volume  of  drawings 
by  the  inimitable  Claude,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  1,6‘OOZ.  from  a  private  individual, 
who,  a  short  time  previously,  had  given  3 7. 
for  the  same  volume.  See  an  account  of 
this  valuable  treasure  in  p.  164. 

Mr.  Landseer,  in  his  Sabsean  Researches, 
pays  the  following  compliment  to  Mr.  Knight : 
“  The  known  value  of  your  opinion  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  ancient  art  and  my¬ 
thology  ;  combined  with  your  candour,  and 
your  caution  in  admitting  novel  and  ill-prin¬ 
cipled  interpretations,  have  induced  me  to 
address  the  present  essay  to  you.  Y our  know¬ 
ledge  of  ancient  languages  too  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  your  astronomical  science)  by  soaring 
where  I  sink,  may,  as  I  flatter  myself,  come 
in  aid  of  that  mutual  conviction,  and  that 
public  information,  which  are  my  eventual 
purposes.” 

Edward  Jones,  Esq. 

April  18.  In  Great  Chesterfield-street, 
Mary-le-bone,  after  a  short  illness,  aged 
72,  Edward  Jones,  Esq.  Bard  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Jones  was 
a  native  of  Henblas,  Llanderfel,  co.  Merio¬ 
neth.  He  was  a  musician  by  profession, 
and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  per¬ 
former  on  the  harp  of  his  day.  He  held  a 
situation  in  the  office  of  robes  in  the  Lord 
Steward’s  Court,  at  St.  James’s,  and  was 
considered  as  nearly  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Welsh  Bards.  Mr.  Jones  favoured  the  world 
with  many  musical  works,  and  some  publi¬ 
cations  of  singular  curiosity,  viz.  “Musical 
and  Poetical  Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards,  pre¬ 
served  by  tradition  and  authentic  manuscripts 
from  very  remote  antiquity,  never  before  pub¬ 
lished  ;  with  a  general  history  of  the  Bards 
and  Druids,  and  a  copious  dissertation  on 
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the  musical  instruments  of  the  Aboriginal 
Britons,”  1812,  fol.  3(1  edit.  This  contains 
much  curious  historical  information. — “  iho 
Bardic  Museum  of  primitive  British  Litera- 
trure,  and  other  admirable  varieties,  1802, 
fol.  A  Supplement  to  the  above. — “  Lyric 
Airs,  consisting  of  specimens  of  Greek,  Al¬ 
banian,  Wallachian,  Turkish,  Arabian,  Per¬ 
sian,  Chinese,  and  Moorish  national  Songs,” 
1810,  fol. — “Terpsichore’s  Banquet,  orse- 
lect  beauties  of  various  national  melodies,” 
1813. 

His  library,  which  consisted  of  very  rare 
books  both  MS.  and  printed,  was  lately  sold 
by  auction  by  Mr.  Sotheby. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Marv-le-bone,  attended  by  a 
few  of  his  old  friends,  who  paid  the  last  tri¬ 
bute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Philip  Backhouse,  Esq. 

Nov.  7.  At  Camp  on  the  Buness,  near 
Deesa,  of  fever.  Ensign  Philip  Backhouse, 
of  the  2d  batalion  2d  regiment  Native  In¬ 
fantry,  and  third  son  of  the  late  John  P. 
esq.  formerly  of  Westminster.  He  was  a 
young  officer  of  great  promise,  sincerely  re¬ 
gretted  “  by  all  his  acquaintance,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  whole  of  his  brother  officers, 
to  whom  his  loss  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
regret.”  Such  were  the  expressions  (ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Bombay  Courier)  of  those 
who,  not  being  connected  by  the  ties  of  re¬ 
lationship,  must  be  the  most  disinterested 
judges  of  his  merits,  and  these  expressions 
are  a  consolation  to  his  relations,  even  in 
their  deepest  sorrow.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  he  was  right-minded  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  principles,  an  affectionate 
brother,  and  an  earnest  friend,  possessing 
superior  talents,  and  carrying  prudence  with 
reflection  in  all  his  acts  far  superior  to  his 
years.  As  one  instance  of  the  marked  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem  shewn  for  his  character, 
his  colleagues  in  office  presented  him  with  a 
sword  upon  his  quitting  this  his  native  land. 

Mr.  Oxberry. 

June  9.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  his  house 
in  Drury  Lane,  aged  about  40,  Mr.  Oxberry, 
an  actor  of  well-known  talents  as  a  comedian. 
He  had  some  time  ago  been  visited  by  two 
attacks  of  the  same  kind,  but  his  health  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  quite  restored. 

He  was  originally  intended  for  an  Artist, 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stubbs, 
but  tiring  of  that  profession,  he  afterwards 
became,  a  printer,  and  then  turned  actor.  He 
was  first  engaged  by  the  Southend  Company, 
and  in  1  807  made  his  debut  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  without  success.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  more  fortunate  ;  and 
on  his  return  to  London,  appeared  at  the 
Lyceum,  where  he  became  a  favourite  with 
the  town.  Drury  Lane,  the  Havmarket,  the 
Olympic,  and  the  Surrey,  have  since  engaged 
hit  exertions.  In  rustic  character*  he  ex¬ 


celled.  In  his  private  character  he  more  re¬ 
sembled  the  actors  of  former  days  than  the 
present.  Not  that  Mr.  O.  was  of  viciou* 
habits  ;  but  keeping  himself  a  wine-vault, 
he  was  too  much  addicted  to  that  compa¬ 
nionship  that  delights  in  the  tavern  ;  which 
shortened  the  days  of  a  very  shrewd,  plea¬ 
sant,  good-humoured  man.  He  has  left  a 
distressed  widow  and  children.  Mr.  Ox¬ 
berry  also  followed  his  business  as  a  printer, 
and  from  his  press  have  periodically  issued 
cheap  editions  of  the  Drama,  and  several 
other  works.  His  printing-office  wa3  at 
Camberwell,  where  he  had  been  the  day  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  to  inspect  its  operations. 

Mr.  Charles  Muss. 

Lately.  Aged  about  43,  Mr.  Charles 
Muss,  the  eminent  painter,  who  was  lately 
employed  upon  some  large  enamel  paintings 
for  his  Majesty.  He  was  for  several  years 
engaged  as  principal  artist  with  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins,  near  Temple  Bar,  where  many  of  his 
beautiful  paintings  both  upon  enamel  plate 
and  upon  glass  have  been  produced. 

His  private  worth  in  every  relation  of  life, 
and  his  high  merit  in  the  art  which  he  prac¬ 
tised,  have  been  universally  acknowledged  ; 
and  are  very  generally  regretted. 

Few  men  have  better  deserved  this  repu¬ 
tation  and  this  sorrow  than  the  late  Mr.  C. 
M  uss  ;  he  had  struggled  with  difficulties  and 
surmounted  them,  and  when  his  fame  as  an 
enamel  painter  stood  highest,  and  patronage 
and  fortune  made  the  world’s  prospects 
brighten  before  him — he  died.  The  various 
splendid  works  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  execute  in  painted  glass,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin*, 
who  was  his  pupil,  and  who,  in  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  widow,  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  regard  for  Mr.  Muss’s  memory  : 
his  superintendence  of  these  works  will  be 
a  pledge  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
executed,  of  their  being  finished  in  a  way 
worthy  of  his  late  friend’s  reputation. 

The  beautiful  enamels  which  Mr.  Muss 
has  left  unfinished,  we  fear  must  remain  so. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
some  of  his  works  in  this  rare  and  beautiful 
art,  will  find  their  value  greatly  increased. 
It  is  probable  that  his  splendid  Holy  Family, 
after  Parmegiano,  (the  largest  enamel  ever 
painted,)  and  others  of  his  celebrated  works, 
will  shortly  be  brought  to  the  hammer  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family,  when  it  is  hoped 
that  the  prices  they  will  obtain  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  worth  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 


Mr.  John  Murdoch. 

April  20.  Aged  77,  Mr.  John  Murdoch, 
a  most  worthy  man.  He  had  been  lately 
depressed  by  the  prospect  of  want  and  pe- 

*  The  celebrated  painter  of  Belshazzar’* 
Feast. 
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nurv,  and  from  recent  and  severe  illness  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  great  destitution,  and 
incapacitated  from  any  longer  pursuing  his 
accustomed  vocation  of  Teacher  of  Lan¬ 
guages,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  him 
and  his  aged  wife  a  scanty  subsistence.  His 
friends  lately  printed  an  address  to  “  The 
admirers  of  Burn’s  genius  and  abilities,  and 
all  friends  of  humanity  and  unpretending 
merit,”  soliciting  them  to  “  assist  in  res¬ 
cuing  the  remnant  of  life  of  a  most  worthy 
man”  from  poverty.  Part  of  the  money  al¬ 
ready  subscribed  was  judiciously  applied  dur¬ 
ing  his  illness  ;  and  we  trust  that  all  who 
reverence  departed  worth,  will  contribute 
their  mite  towards  relieving  the  necessities 
of  his  aged  relict,  who  was  the  affectionate 
partner  of  his  fortunes  for  upwards  of44  years. 

Mr.  Murdoch  was  a  native  of  Ayr  in 
Scotland,  where  he  received  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  afterwards  finished  his  studies 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  early  and  able 
instructor  and  friend  of  Burns,  and  is  made 
no  inconsiderable  mention  of  in  his  Life 
and  Rcliques.  Having  been  for  some  time 
employed  as  an  assistant  at  a  private  se¬ 
minary,  he  stood  candidate  for  the  Master¬ 
ship  of  the  School  at  Ayr,  and  succeeded. 
Here  he  continued  some  years  with  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  a  desire  of  extending  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  induced  him  to  quit  that 
station,  and  come  to  London.  After  a  short 
stay  here  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Colonel  Fullarton,  then 
Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy,  which 
friendship  subsisted  ever  after,  and  was  very 
advantageous  to  him,  when  on  his  return  to 
London  he  undertook  to  teach  the  French 
Language  in  which  practice  at  one  time  he 
had  great  success.  Several  foreigners  of  rank 
have  benefited  by  his  skill  as  a  teacher  of 
English,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Talleyrand  during  his  residence  as  an  emi¬ 
grant  in  this  country.  He  was  well-known 
as  the  editor  of  the  8vo.  stereotype  edition 
of  “  Walker’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary,” 
and  as  the  author  of  a  “  Radical  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  French  Language,”  12mo.  1783, 
“  Pronunciation  and  Orthography  of  the 
French  Language,”  8vo.  1788  ;  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  Distinctions,”  8vo.  1811  ;  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  French  Pronunciation,”  &c. 


Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  M.  A. 

June _  At  Blackbeath,  the  Rev.  John 

Josias  Conybeare,  Vicar  of  Batheaston  and 
Prebendary  of  War  thill,  co.  York.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in 
the  year  1793  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Westminster ;  having 
throughout  the  examination  which  precedes 
such  admission,  distinguished  himself  in  so 
eminent  a  manner,  as  to  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  head  of  those  who  stood  out, 
and  to  have  been  admitted  at  the  head  of  his 
election.  In  17.97  he  was  elected  a  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  in  that  Uni¬ 


versity  he  maintained  a  reputation  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  that  of  his  earlier  years.  Be¬ 
sides  College  prizes  which  he  obtained,  tak¬ 
ing  always  the  first  place,  he  gained  the 
University  Under-graduate’s  prize;  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  M.  A.  Feb.  3,  1804.  When  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  went  from  Christ  Church,  as  Head¬ 
master  of  Westminster  School,  in  1  803,  Mr. 
Conybeare  undertook  for  a  while  the  office 
of  Usher  there.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  made  Prebendary  of  Warthill  in  the 
Cathedral  of  York,  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Markham.  His  merits  raised  him  at  Oxford, 
successively  to  the  office  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Professor,  and  of  Regius  Professor  of  Poe¬ 
try.  The  Vicarage  of  Bath-Easton,  to 
which  he  was  presented  in  1812  by  his 
College,  on  which  he  lived  a  blessing  to 
his  parishi*ners  during  many  years,  was  his 
only  Church  preferment,  except  that  above- 
mentioned.  In  the  present  year  he  had  just 
delivered  the  Bampton  Lectures,  when  an 
attack  of  illness  deprived  his  country  of  his 
services.  In  languages,  in  poetry,  in  taste, 
he  ranked  high.  As  a  chemist,  and  as  a 
mineralogist,  he  was  distinguished.  Hi3 
goodness  of  heart  was  unbounded.  No  ca¬ 
lamity  of  others  came  unheeded  under  his 
eye,  nor  was  any  thing  which  kindness  could 
do  for  another  ever  omitted  by  him.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  turn  to  the 
most  valuable  point,  in  a  character  valuable 
in  all  respects,  namely,  his  deep  and  un¬ 
feigned  piety.  There  were  in  him  a  spirit 
of  true  devotion,  a  singleness  of  heart,  a 
purity  of  ideas,  which  rarely,  very  rarely, 
have  been  found.  Never  did  he  lose  sight 
of  the  responsibility  which  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  in  the  character  of  a  parish 
priest.  He  was  buried  on  the  20th  in  his 
own  Church-yard,  in  a  spot  selected  by  him¬ 
self  His  remains  were  followed  by  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Conybeare,  and  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Davies,  as 
chief  mourners  ;  and  by  other  relations  and 
friends.  The  principal  parishioners  assembled 
at  a  house  opposite,  joined  the  train  as  it  left 
the  Vicarage ;  clergy  and  gentry  from  the 
neighbourhood  likewise  attended ;  and  the 
church  and  church-yard  were  filled  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  all  classes.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins,  the  Curate,  received 
the  body,  but  from  the  time  of  its  entering 
the  Church  the  Rev.  Chas.  Davies  undertook 
the  melancholy  duty  of  performing  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  appearance  of  the  mournful  scene, 
and  its  several  circumstances,  strongly  marked 
the  deep  sense  entertained  by  the  parish  and 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  loss  they  had 
all  sustained.  The  multitudes  who  attended 
the  interment,  both  rich  and  poor,  bore  just 
testimony  to  the  character  of  him  who  had 
been  truly  the  father  of  the  parish,  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  comforter  of  the 
afflicted,  and  a  bright  example  for. the. pro¬ 
fession  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

CLERGY 
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CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

May  25.  At  Bilton  in  Holdemess,  aged 
61,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  Incumbent. 
He  wa<  presented  to  that  Curacy  in  1  808  by 
R.  Thompson,  esq.  He  was  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge  ;  M.  A.  1785. 

June  4.  At  the  Parsonage,  East  Horse- 
ley,  Surrey,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  John  Owen , 
M.  A.  Rector  of  East  Horseley,  and  of  St. 
Bennet’s,  Paul’s- wharf,  London ;  Archdea¬ 
con  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire;  and  Chap¬ 
lain-general  to  his  Majesty’s  forces.  He 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Ben- 
net  and  St.  Peter,  Paul’s-wharf,  in  1802,  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  in 
1820  to  that  of  East  Horsley  by  the  Abp.  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  elected  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond  in  1801. 

At  his  house  in  Quarry-place,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  aged  6.9,  the  Rev.  John  Rocke ,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Clungunford,  co.  Salop,  a  man  much 
aud  deservedly  respected.  He  was  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1778; 
M.  A.  1782;  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory 
of  Clungunford  in  1814  on  his  own  pre¬ 
sentation. 

June  6.  At  Barlow,  Derbyshire,  in  his 
64th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Barl'er,  last  sur¬ 
viving  son  of  the  late  Dean  of  Raphoe. 

July  23.  The  Rev.  Edward  Vardy,  for¬ 
merly  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
proceeded  M.  A.  March  13,  1772.  He  was 
nearly  40  years  Rector  of  Yelvertoft,  North¬ 
amptonshire  ;  and  44  years  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Great  Bowden  and  of  Market  Harborough, 
Leicestershire.  To  these  latter  appoint¬ 
ments  he  was  presented  in  1780  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford;  and  to  the  Rectory  of  Yelvertoft  in 
1785  by  Earl  Craven. 

Aug.  6.  Of  Cholera  Morbus,  the  Rev. 
Miles  Martindale,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Methodist  Connexion,  and  late  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Woodhouse  Grove  School,  York¬ 
shire.  The  Methodist  Conference  were 
holding  their  sittings  at  Leeds  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  M’s  death.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  at  the  Old  Chapel,  attended  by  the 
President  and  Conference,  and  a  number  of 
Preachers’  sons,  who  had  been  under  his 
guardianship.  Two  days  before  his  death, 
Mr.  M.  in  perfect  health,  surrounded  by 
the  whole  of  his  youthful  charge,  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Brethren  in  an  open  Con¬ 
ference,  for  the  services  in  the  situation  he 
had  lately  filled,  and  on  which  occasion  six 
of  the  youths  delivered  addresses  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages,  not 
less  expressive  of  their  gratitude  to  their 
Governor,  than  creditable  to  their  talents. 
Mr.  M-  is  the  eleventh  Methodist  preacher 
who  has  died  during  the  past  year  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Lately.  Aged  78,  the  Rev.  G.  Birley , 
Master  of  a  Seminary  at  St.  Ives  for  nearly 
Half  a  century. 


[Aug. 

At  King’s  Norton,  Worcestershire,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Eduards ,  upwards  of  40  year* 
minister  of  that  parish. 

At  Clifton,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Grinjield ,  brother  of  the  late  Ge¬ 
neral  Grinfield,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Trinidad;  aud  father  of  the.  Rev. 
Edward  William  Grinfield,  JYI.  A.  of  Lin¬ 
coln  College,  Oxford. 

At  Radbome,  Derby,  the  Rev.  E.  Pole , 
LL.  B.  Rector  of  Egginton,  same  county. 
He  was  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford,  LL.B. 
Oct.  25,  17.95  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Egginton  by 
E.  Pole,  esq. 

At  Ipswich,  in  his  80th  year,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Reeve,  Rector  of  Broekley  and  Per¬ 
petual  Curate  of  llketshall  St.  Laurence, 
both  in  Suffolk.  He  was  presented  to  the 
above  Rectory  in  1785  by  Joshua  Grighy, 
esq.;  and  to  the  Curacy  of  llketshall  in 
17.94  by  Mr.  James  Chapman. 

Suddenly,  at  Ballybeg,  co.  Wicklow,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Henry  Symes. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

InMontague-streetNorth,Russell-squnre, 
Robert  Filmer,  esq.  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Sir  Edmund  i'ilmer,  hart  of  East  Sut¬ 
ton  Park,  Kent,  by  Annabella-Christiana, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Honywood,  hart, 
(by  Ar.nabelia,  daughter  of  Win,  Good- 
enough,  esq.)  He  was  married,  but  had 
no  issue.  He  was  brother  to  Rev.  Sir 
John,  the  present  baronet,  and  to  the  Rer. 
W.  Filmer,  Rector  of  Heyford  Purcell,  co. 
Oxford,  &c. 

April  28.  Catherine,  2d  dau.  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Percival,  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Egmont,  and  Lord  Arden. 

May  8.  Louisa,  wife  of  Witney-Mel- 
bourne  West,  esq.  of  Hammersmith,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Crome,  hart,  of 
Teddington  Park,  Bedfordshire,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Ford,  fifth  Earl  of  Cavan. 

June  19.  At  the  Fiarl  of  Derby’s  house, 
in  Grosvenor-sq.  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Wilton. 

June  21.  Aged  59,  the  Hon.  Gerard 
Tumour,  R.  N.  third  son  of  Ed  ward- Garth 
Tumour,  late  Earl  of  Winterton,  by  Anne, 
his  first  Countess,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord 
Archer.  He  was  born  Oct.  3,  1765. 

Jut y  20.  Aged  40,  Thomas  Clarke,  esq. 
surtreou,  Lineoln’s-inn-fields. 

July  21.  Aged  75,  Win.  Old,  esq.  of 
Adciington-place,  Camberwell. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Wm.  Norie,  esq. 
of  Barossa-place,  Islington. 

July  22.  In  Providence-row,  Cambridge- 
heatb,  Hackney,  aged  66,  Wm.  Spencer,  esq. 

July  23.  In  Long-acre,  aged  71,  Rob. 

Green, 
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Green,  esq.  many  years  acting  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Hatchett  and  Co. 

July  25.  At  Camberwell,  Miss  Gilbert. 

July  27.  In  Vernon-place,  Bloomsburv- 
iquare,  aged  22,  Krances-Marv,  wife  of 
Henry-Cowd  Teed,  esq.  and  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Rothery,  esq. 

July  28.  Aged  88,  William  Bond,  esq. 
principal  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  the  City  of  London ;  to  which 
lucrative  office  he  succeeded  in  1796',  on 
the  death  of  Henry  Hall,  esq.  to  whom  for 
many  years  he  had  been  the  Senior  Assistant 
Clerk. 

July  29-  Aged  68,  Theophilus  Hearsey, 
esq.  of  Botolph-lane,  Common  Councilman  ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  August,  aged  27,  An¬ 
drew  his  eldest  son. 

July  31.  At  his  house  in  Stratford-place, 
aged  73,  Thomas  Ware,  esq. 

Jug.  2.  At  Dulwich,  aged  25,  Mary, 
wife  of  Mr.  John  Vandenburgh. 

Aug.  3.  The  wife  of  Wm.  Firmer,  esq. 
of  Arlington-street. 

Aug.  4.  At  his  father’s  house,  in  Ches¬ 
ter- street,  Grosvenor-place,  aged  35,  Chas. 
Borradaile,  esq.  of  Clapham,  second  son  of 
Richardson  Borradaile,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  her  father,  Blackbeath, 
Mary  Susanna,  wife  of  Rev.  Newton  Smart. 

Aug.  5.  Aged  25,  Augusta-Elizabeth, 
wife  of  John  Kirkland,  esq. ;  and  on  the  3d 
ult.  aged  18,  Charlotte-Frances  ;  the  eldest 
and  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Major-gen. 
John  A.  Vesey. 

Aug.  6.  At  Chelsea,  the  widow  of  Sam. 
Chollett,  esq.  late  Commissary  General  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Aug.  6.  Aged  16,  Caroline,  3d  dau.  of 
John  Angell,  esq.  of  the  Tower;  and  on  the 
12th,  aged  52,  Anne,  mother  of  the  above 
Caroline. 

Aug.  9.  Aged  65,  Mrs.  Owen,  of  Ox¬ 
ford-street,  sister  of  James  Scatcherd,  esq. 

In  King-street,  Holborn,  Matthias  Asp- 
den,  esq.  formerly  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  10.  In  Hertford-street,  Park-lane, 
aged  69,  Hugh  Bisshopp,  esq. 

Aug.  12.  In  Downing-street,  aged  73, 
D.  Dulany,  esq. 

Aug.  13.  In  Percy-street,  aged  83,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  widow  of  the  late  S.  O.  Taylor,  esq. 

In  Kensington-square,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Jackson,  late  of  Russell-square. 

In  Upper  Gower-street,  Lucy- Elizabeth, 
w  ife  of  Lord  Maurice  Drummond. 

Aug.  15.  At  Peekham,  aged  69,  Mr. 
James  Norton,  late  of  Fish-street-liill. 

Aug.  17.  In  Nottingham- place,  aged 
1 6,  Eliza-Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Chi¬ 
chester,  esq.  M.  D. 

Bedfordshire. — Aug.  16.  At  Lull  ing  - 
ton,  aged  77,  Edward  Platt,  esq. 

Berkshire. — July  23.  At  Binfield-park, 
Aged  79,  Miss  Henrietta  Malone. 

Aug.  16.  At  Wargrave,  Thomas  Mick- 
lem,  *sq.  a  gentleman  highly  respected  by  a 


numerous  circle  of  friends,  by  whom,  as 
well  as  by  his  relatives,  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  regretted. 

Cambridge. — June  16.  At  Cambridge, 
Diana  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Brodrick  Chin- 
nery,  hart,  of  Flintfield,  co.  Cork,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  G.  Vernon,  esq.  of  Clontarf 
Castle,  near  Dublin. 

Aug.  15.  In  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
aged  77,  B.  Sheppard,  esq. 

Chester. — Aug.  3.  At  Stockport,  aged 
65,  John  Lidster,  sen.  esq.  of  the  firm  of 
Bruckshaw  and  Lidster,  merchants. 

Devonshire. — At  Plymouth,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Malta  to  join  his  family  in  the 
Netherlands,  Deputy  Assistant  Commissary 
General  Robert  Cotes. 

July  16.  At  Furs  don,  aged  26,  Charles 
Fursdon,  esq.  eldest  son  of  G.  S.  Fursdon, 
esq.  of  that  place. 

July  24.  Suddenly,  at  Great  Duryard, 
near  Exeter,  Frances,  wife  of  James  So- 
mervile  Fownes,  esq.  of  Mecklenburgh-sq. 
London,  and  second  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Ubeu,  esq.  of  Bowringsleigh, 
Devon. 

Dorsetshire. — Aug.  8.  Mr.  William 
Everett,  of  Shaftesbury.  Being  a  member 
of  a  society  called  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  his 
remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  the 
whole  of  that  body,  as  well  as  by  a  long  line 
of  relatives  and  friends. 

Durham. — July  23.  At  Hurworth,  near 
Darlington,  very  suddenly,  aged  72,  univer¬ 
sally  respected,  Robert  Colling,  esq.  for¬ 
merly  Major  of  the  North  \ork  Militia, 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Aug.  9.  At  East  Shaws,  aged  72,  Thos. 
Smurthwaite,  of  Castle-st.  Leicester-square. 

Essex  — Aug.  2.  Aged  59,  Anne,  wife 
of  James  Corbett,  esq.  of  WaLhamstow. 

Gloucestershire.  —  July  10.  Eliza, 
wife  of  Wm.  Carroll,  esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

July  23.  At  Clifton,  aged  1  9,  Mr.  Davis 
Sloane,  second  son  of  the  late  Major  Davis 
Sloane,  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

July  24.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  25,  Ca- 
therine-Mary  Richards,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

Aug •  12.  At  Shirehampton,  aged  74, 
John  Winpenny,  esq. 

Hampshire. — July  30.  At  Muddiford, 
aged  51,  Dorothy,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John 
Kingsmill,  formerly  Rector  of  Chewton 
Mendip,  Somerset. 

Aug.  3.  At  Westfield,  aged  87,  Mrs. 
Porteous,  widow,  late  of  Southampton. 

Aug.  7.  -At  Southampton,  aged  92,  the 
rvidow  of  Col.  Heywood. 

Aug.  10.  At  Woodlands,  Mr.  Daniel 
Blaishford,  some  time  since  an  extensive 
agriculturist  in  the  vicinity  of  Fordingbridge. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  six  small  children 
to  deplore  his  loss. 

Aug.  12.  At  Burley,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Handcock,  widow  of  the  late  Cnpt.  W. 

Handcock, 
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Handcock,  many  years  a  merchant  in  the 
Newfoundland  trade. 

Hertfordshire. — Aug.  5.  At  Hertford, 
to  the  great  grief  of  her  only  son,  aged  67, 
Mrs.  Anne  Meredith. 

Aug.  14.  At  Watford,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Stephen  Ardesoif,  esq. 

Kf.nt. — May  21.  At  Belvidere,  Kent, 
in  his  54 tlx  year,  the  Hon.  S.  E.  Eardley, 
eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Lord  Eard¬ 
ley,  by  Maria-Marow,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Eardley  Wilmot,  knt.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  lie  was 
born  Dec.  29,  1 770. 

July  20.  At  Margate,  Edward  Prosser, 
esq.  of  Brixton,  Surrey. 

Aug.  12.  At  Ramsgate,  Melicent,  dau. 
of  Humphry  Austin,  esq.  of  Alderley,  co. 
Gloucester. 

Aug .  13.  At  Broadstairs,  aged  21,  Fre¬ 
derick,  fourth  son  of  the  late  lioratio  Cla- 
gett,  esq.  of  Clapham. 

Aug.  17.  At  Dover,  aged  33,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Green,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Green,  of  Upper  Thames-street. 

Lancashire. — July  29.  Aged  39,  Dr. 
Jardine  of  Liverpool. 

Leicestershire. — July  15.  Aged  59, 

Fanny,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  Cooper  of  Burbach. 

Aug.  3.  At  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  aged 
64,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirkland,  sen.  surgeon, 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.D. 
As  a  professional  man  he  ranked  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  and  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  philanthropy  were  too  conspi¬ 
cuous  to  need  any  eulogy. 

Lincolnshire. — At  the  house  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law,  Henry  Selwood,  esq.  of  Horn- 
castle,  Thos.  Cracroft,  esq.  of  Harrington 
Hall,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  infant  children. 

July  29.  Aged  69,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Noble, 
mother  of  Mr.  Noble,  bookseller,  of  Boston, 
and  of  Mr.  Noble,  bookseller,  of  Hull. 

July  31.  At  Ottringham,  aged  73,  Mr. 
Wm.  Blenkin. 

Monmouth. — July  29.  At  Monmouth, 
aged  44,  J.  C.  Collins,  M.D.  of  Swansea. 

Norfolk. — July  16.  At  Keninghall  vi- 
earage,  sincerely  regretted  by  his  family  and 
friends,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89  years, 
Mr.  Killett,  formerly  of  Hackney. 

Oxfordshire. — July  28.  At  Warding- 
ton,  aged  83,  Elizabeth-Honoria,  relict  of 
Lieut. -col.  Wasey,  late  of  Queen  Anne-st. 
Westminster. 

Shropshire. — June  6.  Aged  80,  Joseph 
Bromfield,  esq.  of  the  Franciscan  Friary, 
Shrewsbury,  a  man  of  a  benevolent  dispo¬ 
sition  and  rectitude  of  conduct.  He  was 
Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  in  1809. 

July  17.  Frances,  wife  of  Francis  Povey, 
of  Ellesmere,  and  only  dau.  of  Edward  Stud- 
ley,  esq.  late  of  the  Wyle  Cop,  Shrewsbury. 

Somersetshire. — May  31.  At  Bath, 
!>ady  Robinson,  the  lady  of  Sir  George 
Abercrombie  Robinson,  bart. 


At  Broomfield,  near  Taunton,  aged  78, 
Mrs.  B.  Hamilton. 

July  28.  At  Fordton,  near  Crediton, 
aged  62,  Samuel  Davy,  esq.  having  survived 
his  venerable  mother  but  a  few  weeks. 

Suffolk. — July  21.  Anne,  wife  of  John 
Hawkins,  esq.  of  Cosford. 

Surrey. — July  21.  At  Clay-hill,  Ejsom, 
in  her  88th  year,  Margaret,  relict  of  lato 
Capt.  Henry  P Anson,  R.  N.  and  sister  to 
late  Admiral  Razely. 

Sussex. — Lately.  At  Little  Hampton, 
James  Clark,  esq.  Granby-row,  Dublin. 

Worcestershire, — July  14.  In  Para¬ 
dise-row,  near  Worcester,  aged  88,  Mrs. 
Mary  Stillingfleet,  the  third  and  only  re¬ 
maining  dau.  of  Rev.  Edu-ard  Stillingfleet, 
formerly  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Hartleburv. 

J 

Yorkshire. — April  13.  At  Wykeham 
Abbey,  Hon.  Dorothy,  relict  of  Richard 
Langley,  esq.;  and  eldest  dau.  of  Henry, 
late  Lord  Middleton,  by  Dorothy,  dau.  and 
coheir  of  Geo.  Cartwright,  esq.  of  Offing- 
ton,  Notts;  was  born  July  13,  1758,  mar. 
Richard  Langley,  esq.  of  Wykeham  Abbey, 
who  died  1817. 

July  20.  Mr.  W.  Selby,  of  Blackwall, 
Halifax,  high  constable  for  the  division  of 
Morley. 

July  23.  In  his  80th  year,  Thos.  Foster, 
esq.  one  of  the  senior  Aldermen  ofScarbroh 

July  23.  At  Leeds,  aged  27,  Mr.  W. 
Mattock,  printer. 

Wales. — July  25.  At  Cardiff,  the  relict 
of  John  Nathaniel  M  iers,  esq.  of  Cadoxton 
Lodge,  Glamorganshire. 

Scotland. — Lately.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Henry  Cummins,  formerly  Prompter  at  the 
Theatres  Royal  York  and  Edinburgh,  and 
son  of  late  Mr.  Cummins,  of  the  Theatres 
Roval  Hull  and  York. 

June  3.  At  Fvvie,  Aberdeenshire,  aged 
81,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gordoa,  relict  of  the 
late  General  Hon.  Wm.  Gordon,  of  Fvvie. 

Ireland. — April  27*  In  Merrion-square, 
Dublin,  Mrs.  Brownlow,  wddow  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Wm.  Brownlow',  of  Surgan  in  Ireland, 
and  mother  of  the  Countess  of  Darnley,  the 
Dowager  Viscountess  Powerscourt,  Viscoun¬ 
tess  de  Vesci,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Ford,  relict  of 
M.  Ford,  esq.  nephew  of  the  gallant  Col.  Ford. 

Abroad. — At  the  Alps,  in  Trelawny,  Ja¬ 
maica,  at  the  advanced  age  of  106  years, 
.Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas 
Roeswyss.  She  was  much  respected  by  all 
classes,  who  were  acquainted  with  her,  and 
is  deeply  lamented  by  her  relatives  and  friends. 

In  Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Sir 
Michael  Cromie,  bart. 

Jan.  21.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  Tho¬ 
mas  Stewart,  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Buckle,  Vicur  ofPirton,  Oxon. 

May  29.  Iu  the  Allu  des  Veuves,  Champ 
Elvsees,  Paris,  Thomas  Pinfold,  esq.  late  of 
Sedgeford,  Norfolk. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  July  21,  to  August  24,  IS  24. 


Christened. 
Males  -  1101 
Females  -  974 


} 


2075 


Buried. 
Males  -  740 

Females  -  74 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  1  |ff.  per  pound 


n 


1484 

479 


2 

and 

5 

184 

50 

and 

60 

1  29 

Cl 

f  5 

and 

10 

55 

60 

and 

70 

96 

o 

<v 

)  io 

and 

20 

66 

70 

and 

80 

67 

j  20 

and 

30 

11  1 

80 

and 

90 

36 

30 

and 

40 

121 

90 

and 

100 

5 

^40 

and 

50 

135 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  ff. 

s.  ff. 

s.  ff. 

s.  ff. 

57  9 

33  0 

28  7 

39  4 

34  11 

AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  Aug.  21. 

Peas. 
s.  (1. 

37  3 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Aug.  20,  46s.  to  60s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Aug.  18,  29s.  9§ff.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Aug.  20. 

Kent  Bags .  4l.  10s.  to 

Sussex  Ditto .  0/.  0s.  to 

Yearling .  3l.  10s.  to 

Old  ditto .  0 1.  0s.  to 


61.  0s. 

01.  0s. 

5 1.  10s. 
01.  0s. 


Farnham  Pockets ....  61.  0s.  to 

Kent .  5 1.  10s.  to 

Sussex .  4 1.  15s.  to 

4s.  to 


Yearling .  4 1. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 


8 1.  10  s. 

7l.  0s. 

6l.  0s. 

61.  0s. 


St.  James’s,  Hay  bl.  15s.  Straw  2 1.  15s.  Clover  bl.  15s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  bl.  10 s. 

Straw  2/.  0s.  Clover  61.  0s. 


SMITHFIELD,  Aug.  23.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef.... . 3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Mutton . 3s.  8 d.  to  4s.  8 d. 

Veal . 4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  6d. 

Pork .  4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  0 d. 


Lamb . . .  4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  Off. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Aug.  14  : 

Beasts .  2,619  Calves  280 

Sheep  and  Lambs  24,480  Pigs  180 


COALS:  Newcastle,  31s.  Off.  to  39s.  6ff. — Sunderland,  35s.  Off.  to  40s.  Off. 
TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  39s.  Off.  Yellow  Russia  3  7s.  Off. 

SOAP,  Yellow  70s.  Mottled  78s.  Off.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  9s.  6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  25th  of  July,  and  25th  of  August,  1824),  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 
Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — 
Canals.  Trent  and  Mersey,  75Z.  and  bonus;  price  2,400Z. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  \bl.  ; 
price  600Z. — Coventry  44Z.  and  bonus;  price  1,300Z. — Oxford,  short  shares,  32 Z.  and 
bonus;  price  900Z. — Grand  Junction,  10Z.  and  bonus;  price  350Z. — Birmingham,  12Z.  105. 
and  bonus;  price  375Z. — Neath,  15Z. ;  price  410Z. — Swansea,  1 1 Z. ;  price  280Z. — Mon¬ 
mouth,  10Z. ;  price  255Z. —  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  7Z. ;  price  180Z. — Nottingham, 
- ;  price  300Z. — Cromford, - ;  price  450. — Ellesmere,  3l.  105.;  price  85Z. — Dud¬ 
ley,  3 l.y  price  83Z. — Old  Union,  4Z. ;  price  98Z. — Barnesley,  12Z.  and  bonus;  price  370Z. — 
Huddersfield,  lZ. ;  price  42Z. — Lancaster,  lZ. ;  price  42Z. — Stratford-upon-Avon,  lZ. ;  price 
50Z. — Rochdale,  4Z. ;  price  1 4 5 Z. — Kennet  and  Avon,  lZ. ;  price  30 Z. — Regent’s,  price  58Z. 
— Thames  and  Medway,  price  37 Z. — Wilts  and  Berks,  price  10Z. — Portsmouth  and 
Arundel,  price  2 1 Z. — Docks.  West  India,  10Z. ;  price  235Z. — London,  4 Z.  10s.;  price 
J 08/. —  WaterWorks.  East  London,  5Z.;  price  1 70Z. — ■ — Grand  Junction,  3 Z.;  price  88/. 
— West  Middlesex,  2 Z.  10s. ;  price  80 Z. —  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Royal 
Exchange,  10  Z.  and  bonus;  price  3 1 OZ. — Globe,  7Z. ;  price  180Z. — Imperial  5Z. ;  price 
130Z. — Hope,  6s.;  price  61. — Atlas,  9s.;  price  8 Z. — Guardian,  10Z.  paid;  price  12Z.  prem. 
—Kent,  2 1.  10s.;  price  78 Z. — Rock,  2s.;  price  4Z.  14s. — Gas  Light  Companies.  West¬ 
minster,  3 Z.  10s.;  price  75Z. — Imperial,  3Z. ;  price  661. — Phoenix,  2 Z.  paid;  price  16Z.  10s. 
prem. — Reversionary  Interest  Society,  20 Z.  paid;  price  2Z.  10*.  prem. — Vauxhall  Bridge, 
1/. ;  price  3 7Z. 

V  .  METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 


From  July  27,  to  August 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
j  Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

L 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

July 

O 

0 

O 

27 

55 

66 

58 

30,  16 

cloudy 

28 

59 

74 

61 

,  32 

fair 

29 

60 

70 

55 

,  io 

fair 

30 

55 

67 

55 

29,  72 

cloudy 

31 

54 

67 

60 

5  77 

cloudy 

A.  1 

5.9 

61 

54 

,  80 

rain 

2 

54 

67 

60 

30,  15 

fair 

3 

61 

70 

61 

,  11 

fair 

4 

61 

69 

61 

29,  90 

fair 

5 

60 

68 

60 

,  83 

fair 

6 

60 

65 

58 

,  75 

showery 

7 

58 

64 

60 

,  96 

showery 

8 

61 

64 

61 

,  91 

cloudy 

9 

65 

71 

56 

,  80 

fair 

10 

60 

70 

61 

,  95 

fair 

25,  1824,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 

Month. 

8  o’clock 

j  Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 

Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Aug. 

O 

O 

0 

1 1 

66 

71 

62 

29,  82 

fair 

12 

66 

70 

57 

,  86 

cloudv 

13 

66 

65 

55 

,  93 

stormy 

14 

55 

66 

56 

30,  07 

fair 

15 

60 

63 

55 

29,  70 

rain 

16 

57 

67 

60 

,  84 

fair 

17 

61 

65 

60 

,  77 

cloudy 

18 

60 

64 

50 

,  68 

showery 

19 

55 

65 

59 

,  89 

fair 

20 

60 

65 

61 

,  92 

cloudy 

21 

62 

66 

58 

,  85 

rain 

22 

58 

58 

51 

30,  10 

showery 

23 

54 

68 

50 

,  19 

fair 

24 

51 

68 

58 

,  27 

fair 

25 

5  o 

70 

61 

,  38 

fair 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  July  28,  to  August  27,  1S24,  both  inclusive. 


to 

S3 

< 

<*6 

3 

•-a 

28 

29 

30 

31 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
23 

25 

26 
27 


a 

§  1 
£  cn 


36'* 


CJ 

a 

01 

C-  W 
0> 

__  ry* 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  communication  of  **  A  Bard,*11  re¬ 
specting  the  family  of  Berkeley  of  Stratton, 
and  the  Digbys  of  Ireland,  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit  in  respect  to  the  dignity  claimed, 
and  requires  some  authentication  of  the 
facts  before  we  can  insert  it,  or  open  our 
pages  to  controversy  likely  to  ensue  from 
any  erroneous  statements. 

A  Correspondent  says,  “  In  your  last 
Supplement,  p.  583,  T.  E.  recommends  the 
use  of  Mustard  Seed  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
storing  and  strengthening  the  action  of  the 
bowels.  That  useful  and  practical  writer, 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of  Health 
and  Longevity,  published  about  20  years 
ago,  strongly  advised  the  same  remedy. 
The  great  difficulty  most  people  have  to 
encounter  in  this  remedy  is  that  of  swallow¬ 
ing  the  seeds,  in  consequence  of  their  float¬ 
ing  upon  the  top  of  the  water  poured  on 
them.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  soak¬ 
ing  tbe  seeds  in  a  wine-glass  half  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  about  three  or  four  hours  before  they 
are  taken,  as  they  then  become  enveloped  in 
a  kind  of  mucilage,  and  adhering  to  each 
other,  are  swallowed  by  the  patient  without 
the  least  difficulty.” 

Clionas  begs  to  inform  J.  J.  K.  p.  98, 
that  he  is  decidedly  wrong  in  his  statement 
in  our  last  Magazine,  relative  to  the  family 
of  Musgrave.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
these :  George  Musgrave  of  Nettlecombe 
in  Somersetshire,  by  Juliana,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Bere  of  Hunsham,  co.  Devou,  left 
issue  two  sons,  Richard  and  George,  and 
three  daughters,  Juliana,  who  married  John, 
Keigwin  of  Rousehole  in  Cornwall  (from 
whom  the  present  highly  respectable  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Keigwin  family,  the  Rev. 
James  Jenkin  Keigwin,  Rector  of  Witbiel 
in  Cornwall,  is  descended)  j  Dorothy,  and 
Gertrude,  who  both  died  s.  p.  George 
Musgrave,  the  eldest  son,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  Clark,  and  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  viz.  George,  Thomas, 
Julian,  who  became  tire  wife  of  John  Davie, 
and  Mary,  who  married  Edward  Jones ; 
George  Musgrave,  last  mentioned,  married 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Chiches¬ 
ter,  and  had  Thomas,  who  died  s.  p.,  and 
Julian,  who,  on  tire  death  of  her  brother, 
became  heiress  of  tbe  elder  branch  of  the 
family  of  Musgrave  of  Somerset,  and  married 
Sir  James  Langham,  bart.  father  of  Sir 
James  Langham,  the  present  Baronet. 
Richard,  second  son  of  George  Musgrave 
and  Julian  Bere,  had  one  son,  Samuel  Mus¬ 
grave,  M.D.  who  is  well  known  by  his  clas¬ 
sical  attainments,  and  who  left  two  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  one  of  whom  died  s.  p. ;  the  other,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  married  Richard  Harvey,  esq.  whose 
issue  are  still  living.  It  is  thus  manifest 
that  Juliana  Musgrave,  who  married  John 
Keigwin,  never  was  an  heiress  or  coheiress 
of  any  branch  of  her  family. 


X.  remark*,  “Amo»g  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  which,  have  been  proposed  for  the  con¬ 
venience  or  beauty  of  the  City,  it  seems  sin¬ 
gular  that  the  laying  open  the  magnificent 
West  front  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  should  not 
have  been  one.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
might  be  accomplished  at  a  very  moderate 
expense,  by  prolonging  Crescent  -  plaee, 
Bkckfriars,  apparently  constructed  with 
this  view.  The  only  houses  of  any  great 
value  to  be  taken  down  would  be  two  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church-yard.  That  this  plan  would 
add  much  to  the:  beauty  of  the  City,  I  think 
no  one  will  deny.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  in  part  remove  the  reproach  we  lie 
under  of  shutting  up  our  public  buildings  in 
corners,  where  they  must  be  seen  to  great 
disadvantage.” 

W.  G.  states,  that  in  perusing  “  Green’s 
Tourist’s  New  Guide  to  the  Lakes,”  be 
found  tbe  following  note  (vol.  I.  p.  13.9), 
which  strongly  corroborated  Mr.  Ilasle- 
wood’s  supposition  that  Richard  Ifrath- 
wayte  was  the  author  of  “  Barnabee’s  Jour¬ 
nal;”' — “An  old  copy  of  his  Itinerary  is 
still  in  being  at  Dalham  Tower,  on  a  blank 
page  of  which,  a  predecessor  of  the  present 
proprietor,  Daniel  Wilson,  esq.  wrote,  ‘  I 
knew  the  author  of  this  book  well,  be  was 
commonly  called  Dapper  Dick A  por¬ 
trait  of  Dapper  Dick  is  still  preserved  in 
Kendal,  and  is  in  tbe  possession  of  Anthony 
Yeats,  esq  ;  but  certaiu  local  Antiquaries 
suppose  it  to  represent  the  person  of  one  of 
the  Braithwaites  of  Burneside,  more  re¬ 
markable  for  an  attention  to  his  personal 
appearance  than  for  his  opulence.” 

Mr.  S.  Wilkin,  Librarian  to  tbe  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Norwich  Literary  Institution,  is 
preparing  for  the  press  an  octavo  edition 
of  the  entire  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
knt.  author  of  “  Religio  Medici,”  “Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,”  ike.  who  resided  in  Norwich 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  unpublished  miscella¬ 
nies,  together  with  his  correspondence, 
which  have  been  obtained  from  the  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian  Library,  will  be  add¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  life.  He  would  be  glad 
to  know  if  any  of  our  Correspondents  can 
refer  him  to  a  copy  of  his  posthumous  works 
having  the  date  1720,  1721,  or  1722.  The 
edition  of  1712  is  common,  and  there  is  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  Royal  Institution,  having 
a  reprint  title-page  1723.  He  would  also 
be  obliged  by  the  communication  of  any 
original  information,  by  tbe  use  of  any  MSS. 
or  of  any  illustrated  copies  of  any  of  his 
works. 

London  Pageants,  temp.  Charles  I.  in  our 
next.  - 

Errata. — In  the  head  line-,  pp.  926,  227, 
228,  for  India,  read  Russia. —  P.  22 6,  b.  1. 
26,  for  Enanw’th,  read  Euanw’th. 
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Tour  through  several  Parts  of  Scotland. 


Mr.  Urban,  Westmoreland,  Sept.  6. 

HAVING  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  through  several  parts  of 
Scotland,  I  beg  to  present  you  with  a 
desultory  account  of  my  travels.  I 
shall  commence  at  the  North  end  of 
my  tour,  and  first  notice  Aberdeen. 
This  city  is  125  miles  North  from 
Edinburgh,  and  528  from  London.  It 
is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town. 
The  old  town,  at  the  census  in  1821, 
contained  18,312  inhabitants.  The 
new  town  20,484- ;  together  44, 796. 
Aberdeen,  for  extent,  trade,  and  beauty, 
exceeds  any  town  in  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  University  gives  the  place 
a  literary  character  ;  in  all  respectable 
parties  you  meet  with  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  or  members  of  the  University. 
During  my  stay  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  most  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors.  To  particularize  the  respec¬ 
tive  merits  of  so  many  eminent  men, 
would  be  rather  an  extensive  and  invi¬ 
dious  task.  I  cannot,  however,  omit 
giving  you  some  accouut  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brown,  principal  of  Marischal 
College,  who,  in  my  opinion,  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  as  the  first  gene¬ 
ral  scholar  in  Britain.  Having  Bur¬ 
nett’s  prize  of  1200/.  adjudged  to  him, 
for  his  Essay  on  the  Being  of  a  God, 
among  about  50  other  competitors 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  is 
confirming  testimony  of  this  assertion. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to 
hear  something  of  this  Burnett  and 
his  prize.  A  Mr.  Burnett  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  who  died  some  years  ago, 
having  had  doubts  about  the  existence 
of  a  God,  bequeathed  certain  lands  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  accumulated  rental 
of  which  every  40th  year  to  be  given  to 
the  authors  of  the  two  best  Essays 
proving  the  existence  of  a  God.  Three 


professors  in  divinity  from  different 
universities'  to  be  the  judges.  The 
essays  not  to  be  written  in  the  author’s 
own  hand,  and  a  motto  on  each  essay 
to  answrer  a  motto  on  a  paper  contain¬ 
ing  the  respective  author’s  real  names. 
But  the  names  of  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  alone  to  be  ascertained.  The  un¬ 
successful  essays  to  be  returned  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
year  for  examination  of  the  essays  by 
the  judges,  in  the  year  1816  the  first 
prize  of  1200/.  was  adjudged  to  a  motto 
which,  on  breaking  the  seal,  was  found 
to  contain  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Laurence  Brown,  D.D.  of  Aberdeen. 
The  second  prize  of  500/.  wras  adjudg¬ 
ed  to  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Dr.  Brown  was  some  time  one  of 
the  professors  at  the  University  of 
Utretch;  but  when  Buonaparte  over¬ 
ran  Holland,  &e.  he  left,  and  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  has  long  maintained 
a  high  literary  name  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  His  publications  are 
two  or  three  prize  essays  at  Utretch, 
in  Latin;  an  essay  on  the  natural 
Equality  of  Man,  1vol.  12mo;  Phile¬ 
mon,  or  the  Progress  of  Virtue,  a 
poem  in  2  vols. ;  a  volume  of  Sermons ; 
and  his  prize  essay  on  the  Being  of  a 
God  and  his  Attributes,  in  two  vols. 
8vo. 

Dr.  Brown  appears  about  70  years 
of  age,  middle  size,  and  from  age,  and 
the  habit  ofleaning  overbooks,  rather 
stoops  in  his  gait.  A  mild  unassuming 
demeanour,  with  a  kind  and  affection¬ 
ate  heart,  are  prominent  features  in  his 
character. 

The  buildings  that  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  stranger  in  Aberdeen  are 
the  Colleges. — King’s  College  in  Old 
Aberdeen  wras  founded  in  14Q4  by 
Bp.  Elphinstonc,  Lord  Chancellor  of 

Scot- 
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Scotland  *.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  and  is  a  large  and  stately  fa¬ 
bric.  Marischal  College  in  the  new 
town  was  founded  by  George  Keith, 
Earl  Marischal,  in  15Q3.  It  stands  in 
a  confined  part  of  the  city,  and  has  an 
ancient  and  venerable  appearance.  On 
a  turreted  corner  of  this  college  is  an 
observatory,  which  commands  a  view 
over  the  city,  of  the  harbour,  and  the 
sea,  and  a  great  extent  of  country  a- 
round.  The  optical  and  philosophical 
instruments  and  apparatus  are  said  to 
be  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  In¬ 
deed,  to  go  through  the  library,  the 
rooms  containing  natural  curiosities, 
and  the  college  hall,  hung  with  the 
portraits  of  eminent  characters,  is  a 
nigh  treat  to  a  curious  and  inquisitive 
mind. 

The  Universities  in  Scotland  are 
now  in  the  same  overflowing  state 
as  the  English  Universities.  I  was 
told  that  the  colleges  in  Aberdeen 
alone  can  now  supply  the  yearly  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  Church  of  all  Scotland, 
without  any  aid  from  the  three  other 
Universities. 

The  Scotch  Universities,  like  the 
English,  have  the  privilege  of  confer¬ 
ring  degrees,  when  they  think  proper, 
on  learned  and  meritorious  characters, 
without  a  regular  matriculation  at  any 
of  their  colleges.  But  such  degrees 
they  are  very  wary  in  conferring,  and 
never  bestow  them  without  strong 
reasons  or  recommendations.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at 
Aberdeen  are  nearly  similar  to  the  ex¬ 
aminations  for  that  degree  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  During  my  stay  here,  I  was 
at  an  examination  for  this  degree.  The 
degree  was  afterwards  conferred  in  the 
college  hall  with  great  solemnity  and 
ceremony.  


*  We  regret  to  observe,  from  a  state¬ 
ment  recently  presented  to  the  Patrons  and 
Alumni  of  this  venerable  University,  that 
the  funds  originally  appropriated  hy  Bishop 
KIphinstone  to  the  support  and  reparation 
of  the  buildings,  are  now  found  totally  ina- 
he  great  depreciation  of 
in  Scotland,  during  the 
.  It  appears,  however, 
that  his  Majesty  has  granted  2000/.  to  be 
applied  for  repairing  the  buildings  of  King’s 
College,  and  in  aid  of  a  public  subscription 
to  be  set  ou  foot  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Duke  of  Gordon,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  subscribed  400/.;  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  as  Lord  Rector,  350/.  ;  and  the 
Principal  and  Professors  of  the  College, 
300/. — Edit. 
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Edinburgh,  from  its  remarkable 
situation,  and  the  elegance  of  its  streets 
and  buildings,  is  one  of  the  finest  ci¬ 
ties  in  the  kingdom — perhaps  in  the 
world.  After  surveying  it  from  Cal- 
ton  Hill  and  Salisbury  Crags,  I  visited 
Holy  rood  House,  which  is  situated  at 
the  bottom,  between  these  two  hills. 
The  room  which  excited  most  interest 
in  iny  mind  was  that  wherein  Rizzio 
was  murdered.  In  this  room  the  bed 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  remains  to  be 
seen.  At  a  corner  of  it  is  the  little 
room,  like  a  dressing-room,  12  feet 
square,  wherein  Lord  Darnley,  Lord 
Ruthven,  George  Douglas,  and  others, 
rushed  in  by  a  narrow  private  staircase, 
and  found  Rizzio  sitting  with  Mary, 
and  dragging  him  out,  and  along  the 
bed-room,  stabbing  him  all  the  way, 
he  fell  and  died  at  a  corner  of  the 
room  near  the  door,  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  the  stain  of  his  blood  is 
still  pointed  out.  After  this  murder 
Mary  had  a  wainscot  put  up,  which 
remains,  between  the  spot  where  Riz¬ 
zio  died,  and  where  her  bed  stands,  as 
she  never  liked  to  see  the  stain  which 
Rizzio’s  blood  had  left. 

The  Courts  of  Justice  occupy  the 
ground  whereon  the  Scotch  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  stood.  I  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  my  way  through 
among  the  shoal  of  advocates  and  at- 
tornies  that  crow'ded  the  area  of  the 
outer  Court.  The  eagerness  of  the 
conversation  that  was  here  passing 
among  them,  and  the  sharp  look-out 
they  all  seemed  to  wear,  gave  a  very 
business-like  aspect  to  the  place.  At 
length  I  got  into  the  inner  Court,  and 
had  a  leisure  view  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  and  the  whole  of  the  Scotch 
Bar.  Sir  Walter  is  Clerk  of  the  first 
division,  and  sits  at  a  corner  of  the  ta¬ 
ble  next  to  the  Judges.  He  is  53 
years  of  age,  middle  size,  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  his  head,  which  is  finely  and 
regularly  formed,  is  thinly  covered 
with  hair,  between  a  white  and  a  dun 
colour.  There  did  not  appear  that  fire 
in  his  eye  which  I  expected  to  have 
seen  in  such  a  writer.  His  counte¬ 
nance  indicated  composure,  firmness, 
and  contemplativeness.  Mr.  Jeffrey 
is  51  years  of  age,  rather  below  middle 
size,  very  compactly  formed,  with  a 
fine  full  forehead,  and  a  face  that  in¬ 
dicates  quickness  and  firmness.  The 
advocates  in  Scotland  who  hold  no 
official  situation  under  the  Crown,  are 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  Court  either 
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with  or  without  wigs,  as  they  please, 
and  the  day  1  was  in  the  Court  Mr. 
Jeffrey  wore  no  wig. 

Glasgow  is  a  bustling  place,  and 
to  a  stranger  presents  a  very  different 
character  to  Edinburgh.  Law  and 
Literature  characterize  the  one.  Mer¬ 
chandise  and  Commerce  the  other. 
Dr.  Chalmers  being  on  a  visit  for  a 
few  weeks  to  his  old  congregation  at 
Glasgow,  1  obtained  a  ticket  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  church  where  he  preached. 
I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  my 
exp  ciations.  His  action  was  ungrace¬ 
ful,  his  voice  rusty  and  unharmonious, 
and  his  pronunciation  more  broadly 
Scottish  than  any  other  preacher  that 
I  heard  in  Scotland.  These  things 
are  indeed  only  trifles,  but  still  they 
are  drawbacks  in  any  preacher.  His 
sermon  was  eloquent  and  excellent, 
and  the  overpowering  earnestness  he 
displayed  in  the  delivery  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  subdue,  influence,  and  im¬ 
press. 

Ayr, and theneighbourhood  around. 
Burns  has  made  sacred  ground.  Here 
he  found  subjects  for  his  muse,  and 
company  for  his  jovial  hours.  About 
two  miles  S.  W.  from  Ayr,  in  a  low 
thatched  cottage  by  the  road  side. 
Burns  was  born  on  Jan.  29,  1759* 
This  cottage,  with  about  five  acres  of 
land  adjoining,  belonged  to  William 
Burns,  the  father  of  the  poet ;  and  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  it  was  sold  to  a  company 
of  shoe-makers  in  Ayr,  to  whom  it 
now  belongs.  The  three  rooms  which 
compose  the  cottage  are  all  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  middle  room  is  the 
kitchen  or  dwelling  apartment;  in  a 
corner  or  sort  of  recess  therein,  stands 
a  bed  fitted  in  ;  here  was  the  immor¬ 
tal  Burns  born.  The  rooms  on  each 
side  thereof  are  parlours  ;  the  one  con¬ 
tained  a  large  coarse-painted  portrait 
of  Burns;  the  other  a  plaister  bust  of 
him,  the  gift  of  some  nobleman.  The 
parlour  at  the  South  end  was  only  add¬ 
ed  a  few  years  ago.  The  house  is  now 
occupied  as  an  inn  for  the  convenience 
of  pilgrims  that  visit  the  sacred  spot. 
About  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
cottage  stands  Kirk  Alloway.  The 
roof  fell  in  about  30  years  ago,  but 
not  a  bit  of  the  timber  remains,— it 
has  all  been  stolen  for  snuff  boxes, 
&c.  The  last  fragment  of  a  beam  was 
stolen  about  two  years  ago,  and  a  chair 
was  made  of  it,  with  the  tale  of  Tam 
O’Shanter  engraven  on  a  plate  upon  it, 
and  presented  by  a  person  in  Ayr  to 
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the  King  when  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1822.  The  walls  are  standing  perfect, 
and  the  church-yard  is  still  used  as  a 
burying  ground.  The  new  church 
was  erected  in  a  more  central  part  of 
the  parish.  About  half  way  between 
Kirk  Alloway  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Doon  (i.  e.  about  200  yards  from  each 
place),  stands  a  large  new  monument 
for  Burns,  not  yet  quite  completed. 
Sir  A.  Boswell,  who  was  shot  in  a  duel 
last  year  by  Mr.  Stuart,  took  the  most 
active  part  in  raising  subscriptions,  and 
looking  after  the  monument;  but  since 
his  death  little  has  been  done,  and  I 
understand  the  subscriptions  (about 
1500/.)  are  expended.  The  Doon  here 
is  a  fine  flowing  river,  and  its  “  banks 
and  braes’’  are  skirted  with  wood  on 
each  side.  The  farm-house  called 
Shan  ter,  where  Tam  Graham  lived 
(hence  Tam  of  Shanter),  is  situate 
about  six  or  seven  miles  S.W.  from 
Kirk  Alloway. 

At  Dumfries  I  visited  Jean,  the 
widow  of  Burns.  She  resides  in  a 
small  neat  white  house  there,  and  has 
about  200/.  a  year  allowed  her  by  her 
two  sons  in  the  East  Indies.  She  ap¬ 
pears  about  58  years  of  age,  hardly 
middle  size,  but  growing  rather  stout. 
Her  face  may  be  called  of  a  square 
cast,  with  something  in  it  excessively 
fascinating,  though  not  what  one  can 
call  beautiful,  and  the  sallowness  of 
age  appears  to  be  advancing  upon  her. 
She  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  what  the  Scotch  call  a  sousie 
lass.  I  asked  her  to  let  me  see  the 
two  silver  candlesticks,  silver  snuffers 
and  snuffer-tray,  which  were  present¬ 
ed  to  her  in  1821  by  some  gentlemen 
in  Sheffield.  She  brought  them  care¬ 
fully  wrapt  up  in  silver  paper,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  her  pride  in 
having  such  a  present.  On  the  tray 
the  following  inscription  by  Montgo¬ 
mery  is  engraven  : 

‘  ‘  The  Gift  of  a  few  Scots  in  Sheffield  to  the 
Widow  oj  Burns. 

He  pass’d  thro’  life’s  tempestuous  night, 

A  brilliant,  trembling,  Northern  light, 

Thro’  years  to  come,  he  shines  from  far, 

A  fix’d  unsettling  polar  Star.  J.  M.” 

Burns  died  July  21,  179^,  and  was 
buried  in  a  common  grave  at  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Dumfries  Church-yard. 
About  the  year  1817,  a  monument 
was  erected  by  public  subscription  at 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  this  church-yard, 
and  a  vault  made  for  the  coffin  that 

contained 
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contained  his  remains,  which  were 
Uiken  up  and  enclosed  rn  another  of 
lead,  and  an  outer  one  of  oak,  and  re¬ 
moved  h i t her.  Within  the  monument 
Blums  is  represented  in  white  marble 
as  large  as  life,  with  a  pair  of  gaiters 
on  his  legs,  and  a  Scotch  bonnet  care¬ 
lessly  placed  on  the  side  of  his  head, 
having  hold  of  the  plough  with  one 
hand,  and  in  musing  mood  looking 
down  on  the  mountain  daisy,  which 
the  plough  is  about  to  crash.  A  little 
above  and  beyond  him  appears  a  figure 
sis  ®e  presented  in  his  poem  of  the  Vi¬ 
sion,  about  to  place  a  wreath  of  laurel 
or  holly  on  his  head.  There  is  no  in¬ 
scription,  only  the  word  “Bums”  on 
the  pedestal.  G.  H. 


Account  of  Fatlnworth  Church, 
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nnPIE  eastern  end  of  the  North  aile 
Ml  forms  the  Bold  Chapel,  which  is 
neatly  furnished  with  old  high-hacked 
chairs  and  stools,  aud  carpeted.  The 
■.most  ancient  monument  is  a  (now  up¬ 
right)  stone  efligy  of  a  Knight  inarmour, 
his  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  book  ;  a  long  sword  is  by  his 
side.  The  figure  has  been  painted  and 
gilt,  but  no  inscription  remains. 

The  next  in  point  of  age  is  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  Richard  Bold,  Eso.  and  his 
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wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Leigh 
of  Lime;  it  represents  their  effigies 
(which  are  painted)  standing  between 
two  columns.  Between  them  is  the 
following  inscription  : 

4<  Memoriae  sacrum  Richardi  Bold,  de 
Bold.  Here  lietli  the  bodie  of  Richard 
Bold,  of  Bold,  Esq.  who  tooke  to  wife  Anne 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Leigh  of  Lime, 
Knight,  by  whom  he  had  three  sonns  and 
nine  daughters,  whereof  are  now  surviving 
one  sonne  and  six  daughters ;  he  died  the 
19th  of  Eebruarie,  anno  1635.  Being  aged 
47  yeares.” 

Above  their  heads  is  a  tablet  con¬ 
taining  these  lines : 

te  E  cujus  majoribus  antiquus  honor,  trans¬ 
late  in  Normannos  imperio,  familioe  mansit 
illibatus;  qui  per  constantem  tot  inde  siecu- 
lis  seriem  non  animo  minus  quam  sexu 
maseulae  gentis  haereduin  avitae  familiae  bae- 
reditati  et  luci  fax  nova  accessit ;  virtute 
mempe  et  exemplo  decus  suorum  et  honos, 
quern  integrum,  fidum,  pium,  magistratum, 
virum,  parentem,  patvia,  co jux,  liberi,  sense- 
runt  :  cujus  potential,  egenis  patrocinio, 
nulli  injurict  innotuit :  qui  sui  factns,  ehou  ! 
gravamen,  pcrtinaci  morhorum  ohsidione, 
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triennio  tandem  expugnatus,  anno  retatis  47» 
exesi  corporis  sarcinam  lul>ens  deposuit. 
Monumenturn  hoc  Anna  delicti  lmtreus 
D.  C.  1635.” 

The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the 
arms  of  Bold  *,  impaling  seventeen 
coats  for  Leigh. 

A  mural  tablet  for  Richard  Bold, 
Esq.  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Horton,  Esq.  of  Barkisland,, 
Yorkshire,  exhibits  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : 

“  Near  this  place  lyes  inter’d  tire  body  of 
Richard  Bold,  of  Bold,  Esq.  son  of  Peter 
Bold,  Esq.  who  married  Elizalreth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Horton  of  Barkisland  in  y* 
county  of  York,  Esq.  (had  issue  two  sons 
and  four  daughters)  ;  was  survived  only  by 
his  youngest  son  Peter;  he  departed  this 
life  when  he  was  Knight  of  ye  Shire  for  this 
county,  Mar.  ye  25,  1704,  in  the  26  year 
of  his  age.  This  monument  was  erected  by 
his  widow.” 

Arms.  Bold  ;  impaling,  Gules,  a 
lion  rampant  Argent,  charged  on  the 
breast  with  a  boar’s  head  coupcd  close 
Azure,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  of 
the  second,  Horton. 

Another  mural  tablet  bears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  Peter  Bold,  Esq. 

t(  To  the  memory  of  Peter  Bold,  of  Bold, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Esquire,  who 
with  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman,  with  the  abilities  of 
a  man  of  sense,  supported  the  honour  of 
his  descent  from  a  long  line  of  venerable 
British  ancestors.  Modest  in  proportion  to 
the  worth  of  his  valuable  talents,  known 
better  to  his  countrymen  than  to  himself, 
he  sought  not,  but  was  solicited  by  them, 
to  represent  his  county  of  Lancaster  in 
three  septennial  Parliaments 'f,  induced  only 
by  declining  health  to  retire  from  a  post 
which  he  had  maintained  with  activity  and 
integrity  irreprehensible,  a  costly  sacrifice 
to  the  public  weal  from  such  a  husband 
and  such  a  father,  in  whose  estimation  no 
honours,  no  pleasures  of  this  world,  held 
the  least  degree  of  competition  with  those 
domestic  satisfactions  which  he  enjoyed  in 
engaging  the  gratitude,  and  rewarding  the 

*  Argent,  a  griffin  segreant  Sable. — 
Crest,  out  of  a  ducal  corouet  Buies,  a  demy 
griffin  issuant  Sable,  with  wiugs  expanded 
Or,  beaked  and  taloned  Gules. 

L  He  was  first  elected  in  1736,  hut  went 
out  at  the  General  Election  in  1741,  when 
Lord  Strange  took  his  place.  At  the  next 
Election  in  174",  he  polled  140  votes,  but 
Richard  Shuttle  worth,  Esq.  (for  the  11th 
time)  and  Lord  Strange  were  again  returned. 
He  was  chosen  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  in  1750;  aud  was  re-elected  without 
opposition  in  1754.  In  1761  he  retired. 

affection 
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affection  of  an  amiable  wife  and  a  dutiful 
offspring  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  endearing  kindnesses.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Anna- Maria* * * * §,  daughter  to  Godfrey 
Wentworth,  of  Wooley  in  the  county  of 
^ork,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  liad  eight 
daughters,  ami  left  the  following  six  surviv- 
,no>  Anna-Maria,  successor  to  his  whole 
estates  ;  Dorothea,  married  to  Thomas  Pat¬ 
ten  of  Bank,  Esquire;  Frances,  married  to 
1'leetwood  Hesketh  of  Meofs,  Esquire  ;  both 
in  this  county;  Mary,  married  to  Thomas 
Hunt  of  Mollington,  in  the  county  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  Esquire  "k  ;  Everilda,  and  Elenor.  H'e 
died  Sept.  12,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1762, 
and  of  his  age  59 +.  This  monument  was 
erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  his  daughter. 
Anna-Maria  Bold.” 

Arms:  Bold;  impaling,  Sable,  a  chev¬ 
ron  between  three  leopards’  heads  Or, 
Wentworth. 

The  ensuing  epitaph  is  on  another 
mural  tablet,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Anna-Maria  Bold  (who  erected  the 
last-mentioned  to  her  father) : 

“  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Anna-Maria  Bold,  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  Bold,  Esq.  of  Bold  Hall,  many 
years  representative  in  Parliament  for  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster.  She  died 
Nov.  25th,  1813,  aged  81.  This  monu¬ 
mental  tablet  can  faintly  describe  her  virtues, 
its  narrow  limits  preclude  their  enumeration; 
pious  without  bigotry,  benevolent  without 
ostentation,  cheerful  without  levity,  serious, 
but  not  austere.  Her  means  were  extensive, 
her  bounty  was  commensurate  with  her 
means,  and  never  were  talents  committed  to 
a  more  faithful  steward.  Affectionate  to¬ 
wards  her  friends,  mild  to  her  dependants  ; 
that  truly  Christian  virtue,  Charity,  in  its 
most  extensive  signification,  adorned  her 
life.  Indisposition  prevented  an  active  dis¬ 
play  of  her  amiable  character,  but  it  may  be 
truly  said,  she  was  employed  in  doing  good. 
After  a  long  life  passed  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duties,  social  and  relative,  she  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  her  rewajrd  in  another  and  a  better 
world ;  the  grief  of  her  surviving  friends  is 
much  alleviated  by  the  consoling  hope  that 
she  has  been  found  faithful!,  and  is  invited 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord.  This 
monument  was  erected  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  beloved  sister,  by  Mary  Hunt 
and  Everilda  Bold.” 

*  This  lady  died  at  her  house  at  Chester, 
April  4,  1792,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85. 
See  vol.  xcn.  p.  388.  Her  eldest  daughter 
(as  appears  by  her  epitaph)  died  at  the  age 
of  81. 

L  Of  this  family,  see  Ormerod’s  Cheshire, 
ii.  20 6. 

t  In  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 
See  vol.  xxxii.  p.  448. 


On  that,  side  of  the  Chapel  next  the 
nave  (so  as  to  be  seen  on  both  sides) 
is  a  monument  by  Chan  trey*  erected 
last  year  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Pa-tteu. 
Bold,  Escp  It  represents  a  female 
figure  weeping  over  a  sarcophagus,  on 
the  base  ot  which  is  inscribed  Petbr 
Patten  Boldj  on  the  East  end-  of 
the  tomb  are  sculptured  a  helmet  and 
fasces,  on  the  front  facing  the  nave 
the  arms  of  Patten*  and  Bold,  quar¬ 
terly,  impaling  Parkerf;  and  the  two 
crests  of  Patten  and  Bold;  and  on 
that  facing  the  Chapel,  the  following 
inscription : 

“  In  memory  of  Peter  Patten  Bold,  Esq. 
Colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Royal  Lan¬ 
cashire  Militia,  and  during  twenty-one  years, 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  Ani¬ 
mated  by  a  steady  loyalty  and  consistent 
love  of  freedom,  his  public  life  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  impartial  adherence  to  the, 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  British  Constitution.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  he  was  endeared  to  his  acquaintance 
and  friends,  by  hi&  urbanity  and  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  conversation  ;  but  most  of  all, 
he  was  endeared  to  the  circle  of  his  family, 
by  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  his  wise  and 
affectionate  anxiety  for  their  welfare,  and 
the  courageous  resignation,  founded  on  his 
hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  with  which 
he  endured  patiently  and  cheerfully,,  through 
a  tedious,  incurable,  and  most  painful  dis¬ 
ease,  the  decay  and  sufferings  of  mortality. 
He  died)  on  the  17th  of  October,  1819,, 
aged  55,  leaving  a  widow  §  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.” 

The  galleries  extend  over  the  South- 
aile  and  the  West  end,  where  is  a 
small  organ,  opposite  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  are  painted  on  the  pew, 

“  The  organ  was  erected  here  Oct.  1803. 
William  Newton  appointed  organist,  July 
1  806. 

In  the  chancel  Is  a  monument  to 
John  Atherton,  Esqi.  and  his  nephew 
Edward,  which  represents  a  sarco¬ 
phagus  projecting  from  a  cave  of  black 

*  Fusily,  Ermine  and  Sable,  a  canton 
Gules. 

1"  Vert,  a  chevron  between  three  stags’ 
heads  cabossed  Or. 

t  He  was  ]\1 . 1 .  for  Newton,  err.  I^an— 
eashire,  from  1797  to  1806;  and  for 
Malmesbury,  from  1813  to  1813. 

§  His  wife  was  Mary  Parker,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Parker,  of  Astle, 
Cheshire,  and  Breightmet,  Lancashire. 
His  daughters,  Mary,  married  to  Prince  Sa- 
pieha,  a  Polish  nobleman  ;  Dorothea,  the 
wife  of  H.  Hoghton,  Esq. ;  Frances,  and 
Anna -Maria. 
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marble  built  in  the  wall  about  10  feet 
from  the  floor;  it  is  thus  inscribed  : 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Ather¬ 
ton  of  Prescot,  Esq.  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1820,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age.  He  displayed  the  influence 
of  religion  during  his  longlife  in  a  consistent 
course  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands, 
and  of  dutiful  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 
H  is  charity  was  abundant,  and  was  evinced 
not  only  in  the  unfailing  supplies  which  he 
ministered  to  the  poor,  but  by  the  unaffect¬ 
ed  candour  and  liberality  which  he  exercised 
towards  all  men.  He  united  the  simplicity 
and  hospitality  of  the  old  English  character; 
his  virtues  are  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
remembrance  of  his  relations,  and  upon  a 
numerous  class  of  persons  in  humble  life, 
who  possessed  the  advantage  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  patronage. 

“  Sacred  also  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
Atherton,  Esq.  nephew  of  the  above,  who 
died  at  Dover  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the 
22d  of  August,  1820,  in  the  52nd  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  there  buried.  His  death 
having  occurred  so  soon  after  that  of  his 
uncle,  to  whose  ample  fortune  he  succeeded, 
affords  another  warning  of  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  placing  our  chief  reliance  on  those 
that  are  heavenly.  He  was  the  last  surviv¬ 
ing  male  branch  of  his  family.  This  monu¬ 
ment  is  erected  by  the  Honourable  Sir 
James  Allan  Park  *,  one  of  the  Judges  of  His 
Majesty’s  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
Thomas  Makin  of  Llwynegrin  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  Esquire,  two  of  the  nephews  of 
the  above  John  Atherton,  Esq.” 

A  flat  stone  in  the  chancel  is  thus 
inscribed : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  bodie  of  Richard  Night¬ 
ingale,  Minister  of  Farnworth,  who  died 
April  13,  1747,  aged  33.” 

Underneath  the  Creed,  at  the  altar, 
is  the  following  record  : 

te  Hujusce  sacelli  stipendia  aucta  munifi- 
centia  Reginensi,  Anno  Dom.  MDCCLI. 
accurante  Thoma  Moss,  ibidem  ministro.” 

The  clear  yearly  value  of  the  living, 
when  certified  in  order  to  obtain  this 
augmentation,  was  1 61.  lGs. 

In  the  East,  and  some  other  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Church,  are  small  remains 
of  painted  glass.  It  is  the  custom  in 
this  part  of  the  country  to  carve  or 
paint  on  the  pews  the  names  of  the 
owners;  some  in  this  Church  exhibit 
curious  old  letters  and  dates. 

In  the  Churchyard  is  a  stone  cross. 


*  See  Sir  James  A.  Park’s  marriage  in 
vol.  lxi.  p.  87. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Moss  was  Curate 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  present 
worthy  minister,  the  Rev.  William 
Thompson,  succeeded  him  in  17fl2. 
The  presentation  is  vested  in  the  Vicar 
of  Prescot.  The  parish  is  in  the  Bi¬ 
shopric  and  Archdeaconry  of  Chester. 
Mr.  Moss,  son  of  the  late  Curate,  has, 
within  these  last  nine  years,  built  an 
elegant  villa  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  called  itMossbrook.  Its  situation 
is  beautiful,  overlooking  the  river  Mer¬ 
sey,  and  commanding  a  very  extensive 
view  over  Cheshire,  of  Bceston  and 
Halton  Castles,  Norton  Priory,  Helles- 
by  Tor,  and  the  Welsh  mountains*. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
seen  Runcorn,  and  the  extensive  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s 
Canal.  Mr.  Moss  married  a  sister  of 
Matthew  Gregson,  Esq.  of  Liverpool, 
F.  S.  A.  author  of  the  “  Fragments  of 
Lancashire.’’  Nepos. 

- - 

Mr.  Urban,  Islington,  Sept.  20. 

HE  history  of  Sir  Richard  Whit¬ 
tington,  who  was  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1377,  is  well  known.  A  stone 
at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill  was  sup- 
osed  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
im,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  heard 
Bow  bells  ;  it  had  a  pavement  around 
it  of  about  18  feet  in  circumference. 
This  stone  remained  until  about  17Q5, 

when  one  S - ,  who  was  a  parish 

officer  of  Islington,  had  it  removed  and 
sawn  in  two,  and  placed  the  halves  on 
each  side  Queen’s  Head  Lane,  in  the 
Lower  Street,  Islington.  The  pave¬ 
ment  he  converted  to  his  own  use, 
and  with  it  paved  the  yard  of  the  Blue 
Last  public  house  (now  the  Marlbo¬ 
rough  Head),  Islington.  The  pa¬ 
rishioners  expressed  great  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  his  conduct;  and  to  make  some 
amends,  Mr.  Finch,  the  mason,  was 
employed  to  place  another  stone  in  its 
stead ;  and  on  which  was  inscribed 
“  Whittington’s  Stone.”  These  facts 
which  are  supposed  to  be  unrecorded 
in  any  account  of  Islington,  are  stated 
on  the  authority  of  INI  r.  Finch,  and 
several  other  persons  now  living. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  R. 


*  A  similar  prospect  is  described  by  our 
Correspondent  “  Lancastriensis,”  in  part  i. 
p.  210,  as  visible  from  Hale  Hall,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Farnworth.  Edit. 

Mr. 


*  •  -i 
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Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  10. 

'TPHE  parish  of  Darlington,  in  the 
X  South-east  division  of  Darlington 
Ward,  co.  Durham,  is  bounded  on 
the  North  by  Haughton-le-Skerne,  by 
Heighington  on  the  N.W.  by  Cons- 
cliffe  and  the  Tecs  on  the  West,  by 
Hurvvorth  on  the  South,  and  by  Hur- 
worth  and  Haughton-le-Skerne  on  the 
Kast.  Its  population  in  1801  was 
4670,  and  houses  864 ;  in  1811  was 
5820,  inhabiting  983  houses;  and  by 
the  last  census  in  1821,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  appear  to  have  increased  to  0551, 
and  the  houses  to  1026.  Its  chief 
support  is  trade,  which  now  employs 
about  9OO  families. 

The  town  of  Darlington  is  a  large 
and  populous  place,  standing  on  the 
gradual  Eastern  slope  of  a  hill  whose 
foot  is  washed  by  the  water  of  Skerne; 
and  surrounded  by  a  rich  fertile  coun¬ 
try.  The  main  body  of  the  town 
forms  a  spacious  square,  of  which  the 
Collegiate  Church  with  its  tall  beauti¬ 
ful  spire  occupies  the  low  or  Eastern 
side.  ( See  the  accompanying  View.) 
Several  streets  branch  from  the  square 
or  market-place.  A  bridge  of  three 
arches  crosses  the  Skerne  near  the 
Church,  and  communicates  with  the 
Yarm  and  Stockton  great  roads.  The 
market  is  superior,  in  the  articles  of 
corn,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool,  to  most 
in  the  North  of  England.  The  tolls 
of  the  market  are  held  under  the  See  of 
Durham  by  lease  for  three  lives.  A 
view  of  Darlington,  in  Mr.  Bowes’s 
possession,  represents  the  shops  in  the 
market-place  as  open  booths  or  stalls. 
The  old  toll  booth  was  taken  down, 
and  the  present  town  hall  erected  in 
I8O7.  The  old  market  cross  was 
built  by  Lady  Brown,  the  heiress  of 
the  Barnes  family,  who  had  long  held 
the  office  of  bailiff.  The  happiness  of 
this  situation  for  a  manufactory  is,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  the  adjacent  country  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  the  influx  of  foreign  money 
brought  hither  by  labour  and  the  sta¬ 
ples  of  the  country,  passes  not  away 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  people  into 
distant  parts,  but  is  expended  with  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  and  they  re¬ 
turn  it  back  upon  the  shops;  so  in  a 
continued  vortex  the  accumulated 
wealth  circulates  to  enrich  the  town 
and  its  vicinity. 

Excepting  the  Bishop’s  manor  house, 
Gent.  Mag.  September ,  1824. 


and  the  old  houses  of  post  and  pile  in 
Prebend’s  Row,  there  are  few  ancient 
buildings  remaining  in  Darlington. 
There  is  a  rude  sculpture  of  a  bull  on 
the  corner  house  of  a  wind  leading 
from  the  market-place  into  the  Hund- 
gate :  this  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Nevills.  The  mansion-house  noticed 
above  was  built  by  the  magnificent 
Bp.  Hugh  on  the  banks  of  the  Skerne, 
which  was  frequently  the  occasional 
residence  of  his  successors.  The  Bi¬ 
shop,  at  the  time  of  Bolden  Book,  evi¬ 
dently  kept  an  occasional  household 
here,  and  the  tenants  in  villenage  were 
charged  with  the  carriage  of  wood, 
wine,  herrings,  salt,  &c.  When  Le^ 
land  visited  this  town  it  was  “  a  praty 
palace. ’’  In  1669  Charles  Gerard,  esq. 
Bishop  Cosin’s  son-in-law,  resided 
here.  The  Bishop  restored  the  house, 
which  had  then  become  very  ruinous. 
During  the  last  century  it  has  been 
totally  neglected.  It  was  purchased 
from  the  See  of  Durham,  under  the 
Act  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land 
Tax,  and  is  now  used  as  the  parish 
workhouse.  The  park  was  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Skerne;  it  is  now  di¬ 
vided  into  fields,  chiefly  held  by  lease 
for  years  under  the  See. 

Soon  after  Aldune  had  established 
the  episcopal  seat  at  Durham,  Dar¬ 
lington  was  given  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and 
the  donation  was  solemnized  at  York 
before  Abp.  Wulstan,  Bp.  Aldune, 
and  the  other  nobles  who  attended 
the  King,  with  a  heavy  curse  on  all 
who  should  violate  the  patrimony  of 
the  saint.  Not  many  historical  facts 
occur  here.  In  1291  Edward  I.  was 
at  Darlington,  and  from  thence  issued 
his  summons  to  57  of  the  chief  mili¬ 
tary  tenants  in  the  North  to  repair  to 
the  wars  of  Scotland.  In  1327  “  Ar¬ 
chibald  Douglas  toke  grete  prayes  in 
the  Bisschopricke  of  Duresme,  and 
encountrid  with  a  band  of  Englisch- 
men  at  Derlington,  and  killed  many 
of  them.”  On  the  19th  of  July,  1504, 
the  Princess  Margaret  of  England, 
then  affianced  to  James  IV.  King  of 
Scotland,  was  entertained  at  Darling¬ 
ton  on  her  progress  Northward,  and 
slept  in  the  Bishop’s  manor  house. 
She  left  Darlington  on  the  following 
day  ‘‘in  fair  aray.”  In  1537  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  was  sent  into  the  North,  just 
after  the  suppression  of  “the  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  Grace. In  a  letter  from  New¬ 
castle,  Jan.  28,  he  gives  an  account  of 
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the  still  agitated  state  of  the  country 
through  which  he  had  just  passed.  A 
very  dramatic  scene  occurs  at  Darling¬ 
ton.  It  is  related  in  Surtees’s  History 
of  Durham,  III.  p.  352.  The  labo¬ 
rious  Leland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  journeyed  to 
Darlington. 

In  lf)40,  when  the  King’s  troops 
retreated  before  the  Covenanters  after 
the  defeat  at  Stellahau^h,  and  aban¬ 
doned  Durham  and  Newcastle,  the 
Earl  of  Stafford  issued  an  order  from 
this  town,  April  30,  to  cause  “  all 
such  quantities  of  butter,  bread,  cheese, 
and  milk,”  as  could  be  possibly  fur¬ 
nished,  to  be  brought  into  Darlington 
by  four  o’clock  on  the  next  day,  for 
victualling  bis  Majesty’s  army ;  to 
break  or  bury  all  the  upper  mill-stones, 
and  to  remove  the  goods,  and  drive  the 
cattle  before  the  approach  of  the  Scots. 

We  are  not  told  who  first  erected  a 
church  here,  or  where  the  first  holy 
edifice  stood ;  but  to  the  great  and 
powerful  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  the  present  Collegiate 
Church  owes  its  origin.  The  foun¬ 
dation  charter  is  lost.  The  expense 
of  the  fabric  before  us  was  immense; 
for  the  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  was 
brought  above  twelve  miles  from  the 
quarries  of  Cockfield-fell.  The  Col¬ 
lege  consisted  of  a  Dean,  or  rather  Vi¬ 
car,  and  four  Prebendaries.  Bishop 
Nevill  materially  altered  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Collegiate  Church.  In 
the  preamble  to  his  ordinance  he 
states,  that  the  Church  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  of  Darlington  was  graced  with  a 
number  of  prebendal  stalls,  amply  en¬ 
dowed,  yet  that  none  of  the  Prebendaries 
either  resided  or  provided  a  deputy,  leav¬ 
ing  the  whole  parochial  cure  charged 
on  the  Vicar,  who  was  no  longer  able 
to  support  the  burthen,  his  revenues 
being  diminished  and  brought  low,  as 
wrell  by  the  pestilence  which  was  rife 
amongst  the  people,  as  by  other  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  accidents,  and  on  account 
of  his  exile  revenues,  the  name  of 
Vicar  was  little  honoured  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Bishop  Nevill  ordained  that  the 
name  of  Vicar  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  Dean,  and  provided  accordingly 
for  its  support  by  instituting  another 
Prebend  to  be  held  conjointly  with 
the  Deanery. 

The  Collegiate  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Cuthbert,  was  dissolved  in  1550, 
and  the  whole  of  the  lands  and  tithes 
vested  in  the  Crown,  reserving  only  a 


small  monied  stipend  for  an  officiating 
Minister. 

The  Church  *,  a  stately  elegant 
pile,  forms  a  regular  cross,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  tower,  surmounted  by  a  tall  light 
spiref.  The  nave  has  regular  ailes, 
each  formed  by  four  pillars  supporting 
Pointed  arches.  The  first  pillar  of  the 
North  aile  is  clustered,  the  second  cy¬ 
lindrical,  the  next  octagonal,  and  the 
last  a  plain  cylinder.  On  the  South 
the  first  pillar  is  clustered,  the  second 
and  fourth  octagonal,  and  the  third 
cylindrical :  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
South  aile  is  deeply  fluted.  The  cen¬ 
tral  tower  springs  from  four  arches 
deeply  fluted  and  ornamented  wi  th  tl  »e 
nail-head,  rising  from  light  fluted  co¬ 
lumns,  with  richly  banded  capitals. 
The  two  capitals  towards  the  chancel 
are  ornamented  with  rich  foliage.  The 
transept  extends  to  an  equal  distance 
on  each  side  of  the  tower;  the  end  of 
the  South  limb  is  more  richly  orna¬ 
mented  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
structure  ;  in  particular,  circular  orna¬ 
ments  of  great  beauty  are  introduced 
betwixt  the  snandrils  of  the  middle 
window.  A  high  graceful  arch  di¬ 
vides  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  but 
beneath  this  a  low  pointed  bridge- 
formed  arch  of  three  ribs  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  support  the  rood-loft, 
which  has  given  place  to  the  organ. 
On  the  North  of  the  altar  is  a  recess 
under  a  blunt  pointed  arch,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  an  embattled  canopy,  with  foli¬ 
age  in  the  spandrils.  The  arms  of 
Cardinal  Langley  are  on  the  stalls  in 
the  chancel.  The  East  end  of  the 
chancel  is  modern.  The  best  idea  of 
the  exterior  will  be  formed  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  plate.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  windows  in  the  North  and 
South  ailes,  which  are  under  square 
labels,  the  whole  structure,  externally 
and  internally,  is  ornamented  with  a 
regular  series  of  blank  and  open  win¬ 
dows,  of  the  earliest  date  of  Pointed 
architecture,  with  connecting  belts 
and  deep  drip-stones.  The  chancel 
has  two  rows  of  these  lights,  of  which 

*  A  large  print  of  Darlington  Church 
was  engraved  for  Mr.  Cade  and  Mr.  Surtees. 
Mr.  Surtees  has  given  a  beautiful  view  of 
this  fine  Church,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Mr.  Blore. 

The  spire  was  struck  with  lightning 
Tuesday  17  July,  1750,  and  was  so  much 
shattered  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take 
the  higher  part  down ;  in  rebuilding  it  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  old  ornaments  were  omitted. 
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two  in  the  lower  tier  on  each  side  are 
richly  ornamented  with  roses  and  zig¬ 
zag.  The  chief  entrance  is  at  the 
West  end  of  the  nave,  under  a  Point¬ 
ed  arch,  with  several  deep  mouldings 
and  a  canopied  niche  above.  Above 
are  two  tiers  of  blank  and  open  Point¬ 
ed  lights. 

The  chancel  is  eleven  paces  in  length, 
and  seven  in  width ;  the  ascent  to  the 
altar  by  three  steps ;  three  stalls  in  the 
South  wall  for  the  officiating  Ministers 
rise  above  each  other  in  gradation  to¬ 
wards  the  East.  The  chancel  below 
the  rails  is  neatly  stalled  with  oak, 
having  nine  seats  on  each  side.  The 
nave  is  in  length  30  paces,  and  15  in 
width,  with  a  transept  or  cross  aisle 
26  paces  long  and  five  wide. 

Leland  says,  “  there  is  an  exceeding 
long  and  fair  altare-stone,  devario  mar- 
more ,  hoc  est  de  nigro  alhis  maculis 
distincto ,  at  the  high  altare  in  the  Col¬ 
legiate  P’roche  Chirche  of  Daring- 
ton.  ’* 

The  organs,  according  to  tradition, 
were  purchased  for  Sedgefield  Church. 
The  organ  now  at  Sedgefield  is  of 
much  later  date.  In  the  parish  books 
occurs  the  following  entry: 

“  1634.  To  George  Longstaffe,  for  valuing 

the  organ,  Is.” 

According  to  tradition,  there  was 
formerly  a  vicarage  house  which  stood 
at  tlve  S.W.  angle  of  the  church-yard. 
The  tradition  is  perfectly  correct ;  for 
the  charter  of  the  Patriarch  Anthony 
is  still  extant  in  the  treasury,  granting 
to  the  Church  of  Cuthbert  here,  and  to 
the  Vicar  for  the  time  being,  “  that 
messuage  in  Derlington,  near  the  gate 
of  the  Bishop’s  manor,  which  Adam  de 
Stokesley  and  Cicely  his  wife  some¬ 
time  held,  and  one  venell  which  some¬ 
time  led  to  the  well  or  fountain  in 
II undegate,  by  taking  in  of  which  ve¬ 
nell  the  same  messuage  was  enlarged, 
and  is  on  one  side  bounded  by  it ;  to 
hold  in  frank  and  perpetual  almoign.’’ 
This  fell  into  lay  hands  at  the  disso¬ 
lution. 

There  is  a  very  equivocal  simplicity 
about  some  of  the  entries  in  the  parish 
books:  “  Hinging  when  the  Bishop  left 
the  country ,  iis.  viirf.  in  1632  ;  and  “  to 
a  souldier  who  came  to  church ,  vi d. 

Near  the  Skerne  stands  the  “Free 
Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ’’ 
founded  by  charter  dated  June  15, 
1507,  on  the  petition  of  the  then  Earl 


of  Westmoreland  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  living  of  Darlington  is  in  the 
patronage  ot  the  Earl  of  Darlington, 
who  in  1815  presented  the  present  per¬ 
petual  Curate,  the  Rev.  William  Gor¬ 
don.  Yours,  &c.  L.  S. 

Journal  of  a  Shipwrecked 
Seaman. 

C Continued  from  p.  1 23. J 

Jan.  7,  nrHE  Emperor  sent  for  the 
1759.  X  Captain  and  20  men,  and 
gave  every  Englishman  that  was  cast 
away  six  yards  of  white  linen  to  make 
shirts.  The  next  day  the  Captain  mus¬ 
tered  the  people,  and  examined  our 
clothes,  and  found  several  had  sold 
their  frocks  and  trowsers,  whom  he 
flogged  most  severely.  The  reason  of 
our  selling  our  things  was,  our  bellies 
being  pinched  by  want  of  proper  sub¬ 
sistence,  our  allowance  being  so  small 
that  very  often  a  great  many  of  us  had 
not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  nature  from 
the  time  we  went  out  in  the  morning 
to  work,  until  our  return  at  night, 
which,  with  hard  labour,  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  usage  of  our  cruel  masters,  made 
us  wish  to  be  released  from  our  mi¬ 
sery  either  by  our  Sovereign  or  a  speedy 
death. 

Jan.  10. — We  got  the  white  linen 
divided  amongst  us,  upon  which  the 
Captain  made  a  speech,  and  promised 
to  punish  us  severely  if  we  sold  any  of 
it,  which  we  could  not  refrain  doing, 
the  mornings  being  very  cold,  and  our 
stomachs  crying  for  a  little  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  life  to  keep  us  warm,  being  all 
but  very  thin  clothed.  In  about  10 
or  12  days  he  mustered  our  things,  and 
found  to  the  number  of  16  had  sold 
their  white  linen,  which  so  enraged 
him,  that  he  protested  he  would  let 
the  Emperor  know  it,  and  said  he  did 
not  care  if  he  should  cut  their  heads 
oft,  which  the  bloody  tyrant  would 
have  done  if  the  Captain  had  told  him 
of  it.  At  their  coming  home  from  work 
the  Captain  confined  them  ;  but  upon 
petitioning  one  Mr.  Cpwrts,  an  Eng- 
ish  merchant,  the  Captain  forgave 
them. 

Feb.  2. — Mr.  Durone,  a  merchant, 
went  from  here  to  Cails  about  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  Cap¬ 
tain  gave  every  man  paper  to  write 
home  to  their  friends,  but  charged 
them  not  to  write  any  thing  about  our 

ill- 
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ill-usage.  Sometime  this  month  there 
was  a  Moor  given  to  a  wild  camel, 
and  devoured. 

March  1. — Saw  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  locusts,  which  darkened  the  sky 
for  several  miles  round,  appearing  like 
great  clouds  of  dust.  We  were  all  6ent 
out  to  the  Empefor’s  gardens,  where 
we  kept  hollowing  and  shouting  to 
keep  them  from  lighting  on  the  trees. 
These  insectsdestroyevery  thing  where¬ 
on  they  light;  they  are  formed  like  a 
rasshopper,  but  larger ;  when  they 
y,  they  go  right  afore  the  wind,  which 
they  cannot  go  against. 

March  3. — There  was  a  Spaniard 
at  work  with  our  people,  who  hav¬ 
ing  some  words  with  a  Moor  was 
brought  before  the  Emperor,  who  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  laid  down  and  bas¬ 
tinadoed,  which  was  performed  in  a 
most  inhuman  manner.  But  his  cru¬ 
elty  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  ordered  a 
Moor  to  knock  out  his  brains  with  a 
hoe;  afterwards  they  cut  his  head  off, 
and,  with  the  body,  carried  it  to  the 
Jews’  burying-ground,  to  be  devoured 
by  dogs  ;  but  what  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  when  they  were  brought  they 
would  not  touch  it,  which  when  the 
Moors  saw,  they  kept  beating  and 
pelting  the  dead  body  on  a  dunghill 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  buried  it  by  stealth. 

April  24. — Some  of  our  people  be¬ 
ing  at  work  at  the  Emperor’s  palace, 
one  David  Breer  fell  off  a  scaffold  near 
40  feet  high,  and  broke  his  right  leg 
and  left  arm. 

May  6. — The  Emperor  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Hume,  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  and  Mark  Millbank,  his 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Ambassador  to  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  with  an  offer  to 
give  him  170,000  dollars  for  our  ran¬ 
som,  which  the  Emperor  agreed  to 
take.  We  were  informed  this  offer 
was  out  of  Lord  Hume’s  privy  purse, 
which  made  us  think  our  redemption 
nigh  at  hand.  Sometime  this  month 
there  were  four  negroes  at  work  with 
an  alcaide,  which  is  an  officer  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Emperor  as  an  overseer, 
whom  they  killed  ;  they  were  brought 
before  the  Emperor,  who  ordered  their 
heads,  legs,  and  arms  to  be  cut  off; 
after  which  they  were  carried  and  laid 
on  a  dunghill,  and  were  not  suffered  to 
be  buried  until  such  time  as  the  Em¬ 
peror  forgave  them  ;  but  the  dogs  very 
often  save  them  the  trouble,  for  there 
is  very  often  nothing  left  of  them  but 
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the  bare  bones.  There  were  also  two 
Christians  given  to  a  wild  camel,  to 
be  destroyed  by  it ;  but  he  would  not 
touch  them;  upon  which  they  were 
carried  to  the  lions,  who  likewise  re¬ 
fused  to  touch  them,  until  such  time 
ns  the  Emperor  ordered  one  of  their 
legs  to  be  cut.  When  the  lions  tasted 
the  blood  they  devoured  him  ;  the 
other  vvas  killed  by  great  dogs,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  a  dunghill  : 
they  had  been  returned  Christians,  and 
lived  at  a  Portuguese  place  on  the 
coast,  called  Mossegong.  There  were 
also  brought  here  two  Englishmen, 
who  had  been  in  the  Spanish  service; 
they  deserted  from  a  place  called  Cen¬ 
tra,  a  Spanish  settlement  on  this  coast; 
one  of  them  was  so  wicked  as  to  turn 
Moor  on  his  arrival.  One  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  named  Janies  Love,  went  to  turn 
Moor,  but  the  Captain  having  timely 
notice,  prevented  it  by  paying  four  du¬ 
cats.  Sometime  this  month  departed 
this  life,  Henry  Ellis,  seaman.  The 
month  of  May  the  Moors  call  their  Ra¬ 
madan  month,  and  keep  it  as  a  great 
fast,  not  drinking  or  eating  any  thing 
for  the  whole  dav  ;  their  reason  for  so 
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doing  is,  one  of  their  saints  lost  a  ca¬ 
mel,  which  occasioned  him  to  make  a 
vow  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
any  thing  from  sun-rising  to  sun-set- 
ing,  until  such  time  he  was  found. 
It  was  2Q  days  before  he  found  the  ca¬ 
mel,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
make  great  rejoicings  according  to 
their  manner. 

June  14. — The  Emperor  sent  a  Jew 
with  letters  from  him  and  our  Cap¬ 
tain  to  our  Ambassador  at  Gibraltar. 

June  17. — The  Emperor  went  from 
Morocco  to  war  with  some  people,  by 
them  called  Bravers,  who  live  in  the 
mountains,  and  will  not  be  ruled  by 
this  king,  but  have  one  of  their  own. 
In  about  12  or  14  days  arrived  here 
two  camels,  loaded  with  men’s  heads 
they  had  killed  in  battle;  they  were 
all  hungup  at  the  S.W.  gate  of  the 
city,  to  be  a  terror  to  other  rebellions; 
there  were  in  number  about  80;  some¬ 
time  after  there  were  300  Bravers  taken 
prisoners  and  sent  here  ;  they  were  all 
put  in  irons,  and  chained  three  and 
three  together;  they  were  all  set  to 
work,  and  used  very  barbarously. 

July  2b- — There  arrived  here  some 
Leghorn  slaves,  taken  in  the  Straights, 
on  their  passage  from  Tunis,  where 
they  were  but  just  redeemed  from  sla¬ 
very,  some  being  slaves  upwards  of 
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30  years ;  they  all  looked  very  miser¬ 
able.  The  Captain  called  all  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  if  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  contribute,  every  man,  half  a 
blankeen  to  help  get  them  some  re¬ 
freshment,  which  we  all  willingly 
agreed  to.  When  we  reflected  on 
those  poor  people’s  bad  fortunes,  we 
ought  not  to  think  ourselves  the  un- 
happiest ;  for  they  were  no  sooner  free 
from  one  but  enslaved  by  another. 
Sometime  in  June  the  Captain  was 
informed  there  was  an  English  boy 
cast  away  about  three  years  ago,  near 
three  weeks  journey  to  the  southward 
of  us  ;  the  Captain  gave  a  Moor  some 
money  to  go  fetch  him,  and  the  boy 
was  brought  in  August;  his  name  is 
William  Wedling;  he  gave  us  an  ac¬ 
count  how  he  was  cast  away  in  a  brig, 
named  'the  Friendship,  commanded 
by  Captain  Walker,  bound  from  Gib¬ 
raltar.  It  is  a  most  surprising  thing 
how  this  poor  boy  was  saved,  he  being 
from  sun  rising  till  sun  setting  on  an 
oar  in  the  sea.  He  also  gave  us  the 
following  account  the  day  after  he  got 
on  shore.  He  saw  a  Moor  boy,  who 
perceiving  him,  ran  away,  but  pre¬ 
sently  after  returned  with  some  Moors, 
who  took  and  carried  him  to  their 
tents,  where  he  lived  after  a  very  poor 
manner,  his  employment  being  to  tend 
sheep.  About  a  twelvemonth  after  he 
was  cast  away,  there  was  a  large  ship 
stranded  on  the  coast,  and  about  30 
men  got  on  shore,  whom  the  Moors 
most  barbarously  murdered ;  he  saw 
one  of  them  before  he  was  killed,  and 
spoke  to  him,  but  could  not  under¬ 
stand  his  answrer.  He  took  them  to 
be  Frenchmen,  which  is  all  the  ac¬ 
count  he  could  give  of  them. 

Aug.  31.  —  Arrived  here  a  courier 
from  the  Emperor’s  camp,  with  letters 
to  our  Captain.  Our  Ambassador  was 
expected  there  in  four  or  five  days, 
which  put  us  in  high  spirits. 

Sept.  25. — A  letter  came  from  the 
Emperor’s  camp,  with  an  order  for 
our  Captain  to  send  six  carpenters  to 
set  to  work  upon  some  of  his  vessels 
that  were  building  there  ;  accordingly 
our  carpenter’s  mate,  and  five  more, 
were  sent  on  camels  to  Salle. 

Sept.  30.  —  A  courier  arrived  here 
with  letters  to  the  Captain  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Boscawen  had  an  engagement 
with  the  French  fleet,  and  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  take  three  74  gun 
ships,  and  burnt  one  of  80,  and  one 
of  74  guns.  They  also  informed  us 


that  the  ship  our  Ambassador  was  in 
was  very  much  damaged,  and  was 
then  in  Gibraltar  repairing;  but  he 
assured  our  Captain  he  would  come 
as  soon  as  ever  tne  ship  was  fit  for  sea, 
which  he  said  would  be  in  14  or  15 
days  at  farthest. 

Nov.  3.  —  Our  Ambassador  arrived 
at  Salle,  with  two  men  of  war ;  he 
sent  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar’s  secre¬ 
tary  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  about 
our  ransom.  Soon  after  the  Captain 
received  letters  that  informed  us  the 
Emperor  had  gone  back  of  his  word, 
and  had  made  such  large  demands, 
he  was  afraid  the  Ambassador  could 
not  comply  with  it,  but  desired  us  to 
make  ourselves  easy,  for  our  stay  would 
be  but  short  here. 

Nov.  7- — Some  news  came  from  the 
Emperor’s  camp,  which  informed  us 
he  had  a  battle  with  the  Bravers,  and 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Moors  made  great  rejoicings  about  it, 
and  the  Prince  gave  all  Christian  slaves 
a  holiday,  and  sent  for  us  all  to  the 
Old  Palace,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  where  we  went  with  our  drums 
beating,  and  colours  flying,  and  every 
Christian  native  danced  separately  by 
themselves.  The  young  Prince  seem¬ 
ed  very  well  pleased  with  our  people, 
and  told  our  Captain  he  was  extremely 
obliged  to  him  for  the  favour. 

Nov.  26. — -Part  of  our  people  being 
at  work  at  the  Emperor’s  palace,  they 
fell  down  on  their  knees  and  asked 
the  Emperor  for  some  money  to  buy 
clothes,  which  he  generally  gives  to 
the  slaves  once  a  year.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for  the  Captain,  and  gave 
him  an  order  on  a  Jew  to  receive 
three  ducats  a  man.  The  Emperor 
sent  an  order,  while  he  lay  in  camp, 
to  give  all  Christian  slaves,  except  the 
English,  which  made  our  people  ask 
it.  The  Captain  was  very  angry  for 
asking  the  Emperor  for  any  money, 
and  returned  the  Emperor  two  ducats 
from  every  man  against  our  consent, 
being  afraid  we  should  incur  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  displeasure,  and  thereby  would 
use  us  ill,  but  we  found  never  the  bet¬ 
ter  usage  for  it,  for  we  were  knocked 
about  as  bad  as  ever. 

Dec.  3. — There  were  two  renega- 
does  shooting  wild  fowl  near  the  Old 
Palace  ;  one  of  them  shot  a  Moor 
through  the  arm  ;  the  other  was  taken 
and  brought  before  the  Emperor,  who 
ran  him  through  the  body  with  his 
lance;  afterwards  his  head  was  cut  off, 
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and,  with  the  body,  laid  on  a  dung¬ 
hill,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  ;  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  done  the  accident  made 
his  escape. 

Dec.  8. — The  Swedes  went  from 
here  to  Saphe  to  wait  arrival  of  a  ship 
that  was  coining  to  redeem  them,  that 
about  three  months  before  came  from 
slavery.  Eight  Swedes  went  to  Salle 
to  carry  a  ship  for  merchant  Butler  to 
Spain.  Nothing  was  able  to  come  up 
to  the  joy  of  these  poor  people  on  their 
going  from  here. 

Dec.  23. — Received  two  letters  from 
our  carpenters  at  Salle,  which  inform¬ 
ed  us  they  had  an  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar’s  Se¬ 
cretary,  who  was  so  generous  as  to  give 
nine  blankeens  between  six  men,  to  buy 
them  victuals — a  great  piece  of  genero¬ 
sity.  They  gave  an  account  they  were 
very  ill-used  by  the  Moors,  who  made 
them  work  very  hard  all  day,  and  at 
night  put  them  in  prison  ever  since 
our  Ambassador  sailed  ;  but  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  vessel  that  they  were  at 
work  upon  went  bail  to  the  Governor 
of  Salle  for  their  ransom,  so  they  were 
allowed  a  little  more  liberty,  and  not 
sent  to  prison. 

Dec.  25. — Being  Christmas-day,  the 
Emperor  gave  all  Christian  slaves  two 
holidays.  Mr.  Bolton,  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  soldiers,  gave  his  men 
tour  blankeens  a  day  to  keep  their  ho¬ 
lidays.  Our  Captain  offered  us  two 
blankeens  out  of  our  own  money, 
which  was  saved  out  of  two  blau- 
keens  a  day,  which  we  had  to  live 
upon,  but  we  refused  it,  and  told  him 
we  only  wanted  to  be  used  as  the  sol¬ 
diers,  or  to  let  us  have  his  Majesty’s 
the  King  of  England’s  subsistence  of 
sixpence  per  day,  which  was  allowed 
by  act  of  parliament ;  but  the  Cap¬ 
tain  said  he  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  or  no.  Then  we  told  him  we  de¬ 
sired  to  live  as  other  Christian  slaves 
did,  upon  the  Emperor’s  allowance  of 
one  blankeen  per  day ;  but  he  would 
not  grant  that,  and  told  us  he  was  our 
Commander,  and  would  do  as  he 
thought  fit.  At  night  the  majority  of 
the  people  went  up  stairs  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant’s  apartments,  where  the  Cap¬ 
tain  then  was,  with  an  intent  to  speak 
with  him  concerning  our  provisions; 
our  meat  was  so  bad  that  it  was  but 
very  poor  eating,  and  our  allowance  of 
bread  so  small,  as  would  hardly  suf¬ 
fice  us  for  the  day,  upon  which  they 
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desired  to  speak  to  the  Captain  ;  but 
he  sent  them  out  word  he  would  not 
be  spoken  to  that  night,  upon  which 
some  of  them  being  dissatisfied,  called 
out  they  would  have  no  more  provi¬ 
sions,  which  he  hearing  of,  and  know¬ 
ing  some  of  their  voices,  beat  several, 
and  said  they  were  in  mutiny.  He 
called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  took  down 
several  people’s  names,  and  ordered  a 
midshipman  sentry  at  the  door. 

Dec.  26. — The  Captain  put  one 
Thomas  Wilson  in  irons  with  the 
Moors  ;  then  he  mustered  the  people 
and  made  a  speech  to  us,  and  told  us 
he  was  sorry  to  see  such  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  amongst  us,  and  asked  us  if 
we  had  forgot  the  articles  of  war,  and 
told  us  in  case  a  ship  was  cast  away, 
and  the  people  stayed  by  the  wreck, 
and  wereobedient  to  their  officers,  their 
wages  were  going  on  until  such  time 
as  a  court  martial  was  held,  all  which 
we  very  well  knew ;  to  which  we  an¬ 
swered  him,  he  was  sensible  of  our 
obedience  to  him,  and  that  he  knew 
we  stayed  by  the  wreck  as  long  as  it 
consisted  with  our  safety ;  he  also  of¬ 
fered  us  two  blankeens,  which  we  re¬ 
fused,  and  said  we  could  do  as  well 
without  it  one  day  as  another,  which 
put  him  in  such  a  passion,  that  he 
protested  if  we  stayed  for  ever  in  the 
country,  he  would  never  give  us  any 
more  than  what  we  had;  but  if  it  was 
his  lot  to  die  in  this  country,  Mr.  Ap¬ 
pleby,  our  Second  Lieutenant,  who 
would  survive  him  in  command,  might 
then  do  as  he  thought  fit ;  upon  which 
he  made  an  augmentation  of  a  half¬ 
pennyworth  of  bread  more  a  day  to 
our  allowance,  and  said  he  would  not 
study  to  please  us,  but  if  at  any  time 
we  were  imposed  on,  and  thought  that 
he  could  help  us,  to  apply  to  him, 
and  he  would  serve  11s  by  night  or  day. 
At  night  he  sent  for  Thos.  Wilson, 
and  released  him. 

Jan.  1,  17b0. —  Went  to  work  at 
the  Old  Palace,  and  as  we  were  com¬ 
ing  home,  we  were  stopped  aud  turn¬ 
ed  into  the  new  one,  where  we  were 
kept  to  work  until  sun-set,  the  Moors 
giving  us  our  new  years’  gift  with 
their  leather  thongs,  beating  us  so  un¬ 
mercifully  that  a  good  many  of  us  were 
not  able  to  go  to  work  next  day. 

Jan.  8. — A  courier  arrived  here  from 
Tituan  with  some  letters  for  our  Cap¬ 
tain,  which  informed  him  that  Admi¬ 
ral  Hawke  had  taken  and  destroyed  the 

French 
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French  fleet  off  Bellisle  ;  our  letters 
gave  an  account  that  they  were  going 
to  invade  Ireland. 

Jan.  11.  —  There  were  two  Moors 
carried  before  the  Emperor  for  theft, 
and  he  ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut 
off,  and,  with  their  bodies,  to  be  laid 
on  a  dunghill  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  ; 
he  never  suffers  any  body  to  be  buried 
that  is  put  to  death  for  theft. 

Jan.  15. — Being  at  work  at  the  Old 
Palace,  one  of  our  people  was  beat 
very  much  by  four  Moors  with  great 
sticks,  until  he  was  scarce  able  to 
move,  and  they  were  going  to  carry 
him  before  the  Emperor  ;  the  reason 
was,  one  of  them  and  he  had  some 
words,  whereupon  he  took  up  a  stone 
and  offered  to  throw  it  at  him.  Just  as 
this  happened,  one  of  our  people,  who 
had  been  at  home,  informed  us  our 
Captain  was  imprisoned  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  which  put  us  in  great 
surprise,  fearing  our  affairs  between 
our  Ambassador  and  the  Emperor  had 
some  unexpected  change ;  but  the  true 
reason  was,  our  Captain  riding  from 
his  own  house  to  our  dwelling,  crossed 
the  road  some  distance  from  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  saw  him,  and  was  affront¬ 
ed  at  it,  as  he  allows  none  of  any  de¬ 
gree  to  ride  in  his  presence,  excepting 
when  going  to  war.  The  Moors  used 
him  very  ill  as  they  brought  him  to 
prison  ;  but  the  Emperor  hearing  who 
it  was,  ordered  him  to  be  released, 
and  sent  for  him,  telling  him  if  it 
had  been  any  other  slave  in  the 
country  he  would  have  cut  his  head 
off;  to  which  the  Captain  replied,  as 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  not  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  country,  he 
thought  there  was  no  reason  he  should 
be  used  so  ill,  and  he  told  him  he 
would  let  the  King  his  master  know 
it,  who  he  was  certain  would  not  put 
up  with  the  affront. 

Jan.  30. — There  was  a  Moor  came 
from  Tituan  with  a  complaint  that 
the  Governor  of  Tituan  had  killed  his 
brother.  The  Emperor  had  received 
a  letter  before  from  the  Governor, 
which  informed  him  that  this  fellow 
and  his  brother  had  made  a  conspi¬ 
racy  to  kill  him.  As  soon  as  he  came 
before  the  Emperor,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  stoned  to  death,  which  they  did, 
thinking  it  fine  pastime,  being  an  ex¬ 
ercise  they  practise  very  often,  throw¬ 
ing  at  a  mark.  Afterwards  he  ordered 
his  arms  and  legs  to  be  cut  off,  and, 
with  the  body,  to  be  laid  on  a  dung- 
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hill  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  By  this, 
and  a  great  many  more  instances  of 
the  like,  we  may  see  how  rash  and 
inconsiderately  this  tyrant  passes  judg¬ 
ment,  and  no  sooner  pronounced  but 
performed  by  some  cruel  miscreant 
present,  without  giving  the  poor  wretch 
time  to  speak  in  his  own  defence. 

Feb.  4.  —  Mr.  Tilledado,  the  Jew, 
who  went  last  June  to  Gibraltar  to 
our  Ambassador,  about  getting  us  re¬ 
deemed,  arrived  here,  and  brought 
some  letters  to  our  Captain,  which  in¬ 
formed  us  that  affairs  between  our 
Ambassador  and  the  Emperor  were 
agreed  on ;  he  told  us  the  Guernsey, 
50  gun  ship,  was  coming  for  us  to 
Salle,  and  assured  us  our  stay  would 
be  very  short  in  Morocco,  which  put 
us  in  high  spirits,  the  Captain  and 
officers  buying  necessaries  to  carry  us 
for  our  journey  to  Salle. 

Feb.  t).  —  The  Emperor  sent  Mr. 
Juan  Arbona  to  the  Captain  for  a  list 
of  all  the  English  slaves  in  Morocco  ; 
the  next  day  we  were  told  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  very  well  pleased  with  the 
agreement.  This  day  he  put  22  rene- 
gadoes  in  chains,  and  irons  upon  their 
legs,  for  asking  him  for  some  money 
they  had  earned  a  month  before.  He 
kept  them  in  irons  eight  days,  and 
then  ordered  them  all  out,  and  gave 
them  new  clothes,  and  sent  them  to 
Salle  to  man  his  cruisers. 

Feb.  ig. — Tilledado  the  Jew  set  out 
a  second  time  for  Gibraltar  to  inform 
the  Ambassador  he  might  come  as 
soon  as  he  pleased  to  redeem  us.  Me 
also  carried  the  Emperor’s  agreement, 
signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  some 
letters  from  our  Captain  to  hasten  him  ; 
this  tyrant’s  mind  being  so  fickle,  he 
was  hardly  three  days  of  the  same  opi¬ 
nion.  They  kept  us  at  work  until  sun¬ 
set,  which  for  keeping  us  so  long  the 
Emperor  made  us  a  present  of  two 
blankeens  and  two  bullocks,  which 
we  thought  a  great  favour,  but  we 
paid  very  dear  for  it  then.  During 
the  time  we  were  at  work  the  alcaides 
that  were  over  us  never  ceased  to  beat 
us  most  unmercifully.  The  next  day 
they  made  us  work  after  the  same 
manner,  which  for  so  doing  he  made 
us  a  present  of  one  blankeen. 

Feb.  2(). — After  working  our  usual 
hours,  they  made  us  carry  great  beams 
of  timber.  Our  burthens  being  so  very 
heavy,  and  being  very  much  fatigued, 
working  hard  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
made  us  ready  to  sink  under  our  loads, 

not 
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not  daring  to  lay  them  down  to  rest 
for  fear  our  masters’  leather  thongs 
should  measure  the  lengths  ot  our 
backs.  This  evening  the  Captain  serv¬ 
ed  every  man  pampooses,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  two  first  letters  of 
every  man’s  name  should  be  marked 
on  them  directly;  afterwards  he  look¬ 
ed  over  them,  and  found  John  Stim- 
son  had  not  his  marked  on  them,  for 
which  he  gave  him  one  dozen  of  se¬ 
vere  lashes  ;  but  we  dared  not  speak, 
for  fear  of  sharing  the  same  fate. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban,  July  2Q. 

ITII  all  deference  to  Dr.  Carey, 
L  beg,  through  your  excellent 
Miscellany,  to  submit  to  his  critical 
judgment,  that,  in  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  the  passage  of  Livy,  22.  1,  needs 
not  any  alteration  (Gent.  Mag.  Aug. 
1824,  p.  102).  The  phrase  “minor 
dictu”  used  there,  seems  to  mean  not 
“less  wonderful,”  but  “less  moment¬ 
ous  which  terms  the  Doctor  consi¬ 
ders  in  this  case  synonimous.  But 
how  so?  Dr.  Carey  will  remember 
that  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  various  terrific  prodigies  appear¬ 
ed, — hosts  contending  in  the  air,  &c. ; 
but  that  when  its  fate  drew  nearer,  one 
of  the  immense  gates  of  the  temple  was 
opened  without  any  visible  agent, — a 
voice  wild  and  unearthly  called  out, 
“Let  us  leave  this  place;”  and  imme¬ 
diately  a  body  of  substantial  beings 
rushed  forth  through  the  gate-way. 
Now  the  hosts  in  the  air,  &c.  and  the 
voice  were  equally  wonderful;  but 
which,  I  would  ask,  was  the  most 
momentous?  Why  surely  that  which 
declared  that  a  nation  was  deserted  by 
its  protectors  at  a  time  when  such  pro¬ 
tection  was  most  earnestly  required. 
1  presume  to  think  that  this  argument 
bears  upon  our  subject,  inasmuch  as 
Livy  was  speaking  before  of  preterna¬ 
tural  commotion  of  the  Heavens,  the 
Sun’s  orb  being  decreased,  and  the  sky 
opening;  and  to  a  people  attaching 
such  incredible  importance  to  omens, 
must  not  such  phenomena  appear  more 
“momentous,”  (as  portending  some 
wonderful  events)  than  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  fowls  having  changed  their 
sex,  and  a  goat  bearing  wool  instead  of 
hair?  The  “Wonderful  Magazine” 
would  have  received  them  all  into  its 
columns;  but  on  which  would  “Fran¬ 
cis  Moore,  physician,’’  have  dwelt?  I 


could  enlarge  more  on  the  subject,  but 
knowing  that  my  opinion  can  have  but 
little  weight,  and  that,  as  being  your 
sincere  well-wisher,  the  best  service  I 
could  render  you  would  be  to  leave  as 
much  of  your  Magazine  as  possible  for 
more  valuable  communications.  1  re¬ 
main  yours,  &c.  \V. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  \. 

JIIAVE  been  much  gratified  by 
seeing  Mr.  Radclyffe’s  proposal  for 
publishing  by  subscription,  Dugdale’s 
“Heraldic  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,” 
with  continuations  of  the  Genealogical 
Tables  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  curious  and  valuable 
work  of  Dugdale  would  of  itself  be 
a  most  interesting  publication  to  York¬ 
shire  families;  but  with  the  additions 
and  illustrations,  the  proposed  work 
will  be  generally  so;  and  1  quite  envy 
the  gratification  of  those  individuals 
who,  with  a  laudable  pride  of  descent 
from  a  long  line  of  respectable  ances¬ 
try,  may  possess  so  valuable  a  record. 

The  profound  knowledge  of  genea¬ 
logical  subjects  which  Mr.  Radclyfi’e 
has  shown  during  his  long  professional 
practice,  and  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  pedigrees  of  the  York¬ 
shire  families  especially,  leads  me  to 
expect  that  the  work  will  be  executed 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  and 
the  reputation  of  the  editor.  If  so,  it 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede  all 
other  works  of  that  nature,  as  a  book 
of  reference;  nor  will  its  use  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Yorkshire  alone;  for  many  of 
the  old  families  who  resided  in  that 
county  in  1665,  when  Dugdale  com¬ 
menced  his  review,  have  moved,  or 
extended  themselves  to  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Besides  the  interest  which  particu¬ 
lar  families  may  feel  in  the  proposed 
work,  the  publication  of  Dugdale’s  Vi¬ 
sitation  of  this  great  County  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  as  a  literary  trea¬ 
sure,  and  will  form  an  elegant  addition 
to  the  ornamental  library  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  in  literature.  I  trust  the  Editor 
will  receive  such  assurances  of  supj>ort 
as  will  induce  him  to  prosecute  his 
design  without  delay.  Noakes. 

Errata. 

Vol.  xciv.  ii.  p.  72,  b.  I.  ult.  for  laws, 
read  vows. — P.  01,  1.  10,  for  73,  read’ll, 
as  descriptive  of  Mr,  Jolliffc’s  age. 


Mr. 
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Alabaster  Sculpture  represent¬ 
ing  the  Personification  of 
the  Holy  Trinity. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Lake  House,  near  Ames- 
bury ,  Wilts ,  June  24. 


"j\/¥Y  attention  has  been  excited  by 
1VI  a  Letter  in  your  Number  for 
May  last,  page  397,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “  J.  B.  N.’’  describing  a  cu¬ 
rious  carving  in  alabaster;  but  as  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  writer,  as  to  its 
real  origin,  you  will  permit  me  to  lay 
before  your  readers  my  opinion  of  the 
design  of  such  sculptures,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  be  rather  rare,  as  the 
same  specimen  (formerly  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  David  Wells,  esq. 
P.S.A.)  has  been  engraved  three  times, 
in  Schnebbelie’s  Antiquaries’ Museum, 
in  Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire, 
and  recently  in  Mr.  Fosbroke’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities. 

Your  Correspondent  J.  B.  N.  also 
speaks  of  two  in  his  possession,  one 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Carter,  the  other  *  presented  to  him  by 
Dr.  Meyrick,  who  accompanied  it  with 
his  opinion  on  the  origin  of  these  sin¬ 
gular  pieces  of  antiquity. — Your  read¬ 
ers  will  also  permit  me  to  refer  them 
to  the  engraving  of  a  perfect  specimen 
in  Stukeley’s  Palaeographia  Britannica, 
which  was  given  him  by  Mr.  S.  Gale. 
I  have  likewise  a  specimen  in  my  col¬ 
lection  nearly  perfect,  a  drawing  of 
which  accompanies  this  Letter.  (See 
Plate  II.  Jig.  \  .)  From  an  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  and  comparison  of  the  several 
specimens,  it  must  be  confessed,  I 
with  deference  draw  different  conclu¬ 
sions  from  those  hitherto  submitted  to 
the  world,  and  am  thus  induced  to  of¬ 
fer  my  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

The  general  design  of  these  sculp¬ 
tures  is  nearly  the  same;  the  principal 
variation  is  in  the  figures  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  group.  The  description  of 
the  specimen  recently  engraved  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,  and 
which  (as  appears  by  the  Letter  of 
J.  B.  N.)  was  imparted  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  its  then  owner  Mr. 
Wells,  on  his  exhibiting  it  to  them, 
was  as  follows : 


“The  middle  figure  is  the  head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  on  a  discus.  On  the 

*  This  Sculpture  is  here  engraved,  fig.  2. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  subject  of  compari¬ 
son  in  the  Letter,  but  is  referred  to  in  the 
Postscript,  p.  213.  Edit. 

Gent.  Mag,  September ,  1824. 
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right  hand  is  an  Archbishop  with  a  pontiti- 
cial  cross  instead  of  a  crosier,  the  latter  be* 
ing  appropriated  to  Bishops  and  Abbots ; 
this  figure  may  also  be  intended  for  some 
saint.  On  the  left  is  St.  Peter ;  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  Lazarus  rising  from  the  tomb.  At  the 
top  there  have  been  two  female  figures,  one 
whereof  is  wanting,  being  broken  off  and 
lost ;  the  other  remains  perfect ;  and  by  the 
wheel  is  meant  for  St.  Catherine.” 

It  will  here  be  observed,  that  Mr. 
Wells  considered  the  head  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  as  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on 
a  discus  ;  the  figure  centrically  placed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  plate  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  as  Lazarus  rising  from 
the  tomb.  His  description  of  the  other 
figures  calls  for  no  observations  from 
me,  further  than  that  I  am  apprehen¬ 
sive  a  considerable  and  material  por¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  part  of  this  specimen 
is  broken  off. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  engraving  in 
Stukeley’s  Palaeographia  Britannica,  as 
thus  described  by  him  : 

“  1  have  some  elegant  pieces  of  old  sculp¬ 
ture  in  alabaster,  in  mezzo  relievo,  which  I 
take  to  have  been  portable  or  private  altars 
high  raised.  One  of  them  has  belonged  to 
some  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist.  It  was  given  me  by  my  worthy  and 
learned  friend  Samuel  Gale,  esq.  It  is 
exactly  a  foot  in  height ;  below  is  the  whole 
figure  of  the  Baptist  in  prison,  his  hands 
bound ;  above,  his  head  in  a  charger,  but  of 
a  larger  size;  the  bare  head  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  height,  incompassed  with  saints 
and  martyrs;  the  beard  in  both  these  fi¬ 
gures  is  represented  short,  broad,  and  even 
at  bottom.” 

By  the  above  description  it  appears 
that  Stukeley  also  considered  the  head 
in  the  centre  to  be  that  of  St.John  the 
Baptist ;  he  likewise  regards  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  at  the  bottom  of  his  plate 
as  St.  John  in  prison;  but  no  explana¬ 
tion  whatever  is  offered  as  to  the  figure 
of  the  child  represented  in  the  oblong 
medallion,  which  is  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  top  of  the  engraving,  and 
upheld  by  angels. 

1  have  thus.  Sir,  given  your  readers 
the  descriptions  (so  far  as  they  are  im¬ 
parted)  by  Mr.  Wells  and  Dr.  Stuke¬ 
ley,  of  the  respective  sculptures  in  their 
possession;  it-remains  for  me  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  describe  the  one  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  notice,  and  then  to  re¬ 
mark  on  and  endeavour  to  explain 
whatever  differences  may  arise  on  the 
comparison  of  the  three  specimens.  So 
far  then,  Mr.  Urban,  from  thinking 
with  Dr.  Stukeley  that  these  curious 
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sculptures  ate  portable  or  private  al¬ 
tars  (his  meaning  here  I  do  not  exactly 
comprehend),  and  so  far  from  agreeing 
with  Dr.  Meyrick  and  Mr.  Fosbroke 
in  the  idea  that  they  were  meant  to 
represent  “  the  Syrian  Legend  of  the 
image  of  Christ,”  the  mere  impression 
of  his  face,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  intended  to  exhibit  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Holy  Trinity ,  surrounded 
by  saints,  martyrs,  and  defenders. 

Your  readers  will  now  perhaps  ex¬ 
pect  my  opinion  as  to  their  intent  and 
use;  to  this  I  must  reply,  that  they 
were  probably  small  altar-pieces  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  churches  and  cha¬ 
pels  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
indeed  they  may  have  had  probably  a 
more  enlarged  and  general  use.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  they  were 
small  tabular  altar-pieces  usually  let 
into  the  wall  above  the  sacramental 
table,  and  intended  to  admonish  the 
faithful  against  the  errors  of  Arianism, 
which  in  divers  ages  assailed  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Religion.  These  were  of  course 
removed  under  the  statute  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  A. D.  1550,  for  the 
destruction  of  images  in  Churches,  &c. 
(3  and  4  Edw.  VI.  ch.  10,  images  in 
churches  of  stone,  timber,  alabaster , 
or  earth,  graven,  carved ,  or  painted, 
shall  be  defaced  and  destroyed.  Sec.  2.) 
And  we  may  rationally  conclude  that 
the  few  specimens  which  now  exist, 
were  surreptitiously  preserved  and  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  yet  remaining  Catholic 
devotees,  or  by  the  curious,  from  the 
fury  of  the  fanatics  of  that  age.  The 
head  in  the  centre  of  the  engraving  is 
in  my  opinion  intended  as  a  personifi¬ 
cation  of  God  the  Father,  the  Ancient 
of  days.  In  those  early  times  it  was 
very  usual  to  represent  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing  under  the  similitude  of  age;  and  it 
was  such  representation  that  princi¬ 
pally  raised  the  ire  of  Sherfield,  the 
Recorder  of  Salisbury,  who,  for  the  of¬ 
fence  of  breaking  tne  windows  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Church  in  that  city,  was 
heavily  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber.  In 
all  the  three  specimens  this  figure,  or 
rather  head,  occupies  the  centre,  and 
the  only  material  variation  is,  that  in 
Stukeley’s  plate  the  beard  is  merely 
bushy,  whilst  in  the  other  two  it  is 
forked. 

The  desire  of  the  sculptors  to  give 
this  principal  figure  a  proper  relief, 
and  to  fix  more  peculiarly  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  spectator,  has  caused  them 
to  hollow  out  the  alabaster,  and  to  sur¬ 
round  the  head  with  a  circle ;  the  con¬ 
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sequence  has  been,  that  Dr.  Stukeley 
and  Mr.  Wells  erroneously  supposed 
that  this  \va9  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  discus,  dish,  or  charger. 

Dr.  Meyrick  and  Mr.  Fosbroke,  on 
the  other  hand,  suppose  it  to  represent 
the  impression  of  the  face  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  according  to  the  Syrian  legend  ; 
but  the  alto-relievo  of  the  sculpture 
militates  against  this  idea  :  indeed  the 
features  of  our  Saviour  aTe  ever  very 
differently  pourtrayed,  and  in  all  ages 
there  has  been  a  most  singular  corre¬ 
spondence  in  this  respect  amongst  the 
painters  and  sculptors  of  every  nation. 
This  then  surely  is  meant  to  point  out 
the  first  personage  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
God  the  Father,  indeed,  the  supreme 
Godhead,  in  whom  are  united  and 
centered,  one  and  indivisible,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  circle  around  the  head,  per¬ 
haps,  has  a  farther  meaning;  may  we 
not  suppose,  and  well  suppose,  that 
this  circle  is  intended  to  be  emblema¬ 
tic  of  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  Being? 

The  next  figure  in  this  plate,  to 
which  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  is  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  part.  This  is  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  most  pro¬ 
perly  placed  in  that  peculiar  part  of  the 
sculpture,  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
act  of  rising  from  the  tomb.  This  is 
the  only  figure  which  is  injured,  the 
left  arm  being  broken  ;  but  from  the 
position  of  the  remaining  fragment,  I 
should  conclude  that  it  originally  sup- 
orted  a  cross,  the  head  of  which  possi- 
lyrested  on  the  rightshoulderof  thead- 
joining  figure  of  the  Archbishop,  from 
whence  something  appears  to  have 
been  disjoined  ;  the  right  hand  may 
probably  be  considered  as  pointing  out 
the  wound  from  the  spear.  In  Stuke¬ 
ley’s  plate  this  i9  a  whole-length  figure 
bound  with  cords,  and  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  St.  John  in  prison  * 
there  is,  however,  an  incongruity  in  a 
two-fold  representation  of  the  same 
person  in  the  sculpture.  Mr.  Wells, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  cor¬ 
responding  figure  of  Mr.  Fosbtoke’s 
plate  as  Lazarus  rising  from  the 
tomb,  whilst  he  presumed  the  head  in 
the  centre  to  be  that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  and  surely  in  this  hypothesis 
there  is  a  great  want  of  an  appropriate 
connection.  On  this  figure  Dr.  Mey¬ 
rick  and  Mr.  Fosbroke  are  silent.  But 
admitting  this  to  be  our  Saviour,  and 
the  head  in  the  centre  to  be  the  im¬ 
pression 
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pr^ssian  of  his  face,  we  have  here 
qgain  the  incongruity  of  a  double  re¬ 
presentation. 

I  must  now,  Mr.  Urban,  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  figure 
of  a  child  in  the  oblong  medallion, 
upheld  by  angels,  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  plate  ;  this  I  conceive 
to  be  the  personification  of  the  Iloly 
Ghost.  “  What,”  it  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  objected  by  the  caviller,  “  what 
can  here  be  meant  ?  Pid  any  one  ever 
know  the  Holy  Ghost  represented  as  a 
child?  Is  not  the  dove,  the  appro¬ 
priate,  and  on  all  occasions  his  allotted 
symbol?”  Yes,  Mr.  Urban,  I  answer, 
the  dove  is  certainly  the  usual  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  are  we  not  now 
considering  this  sculpture  as  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ?  And 
would  not  the  dove  here  become  in¬ 
appropriate?  And  (if  personified)  can 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  more  properly  re¬ 
presented  than  under  the  similitude  of 
a  child,  whose  attributes  are  meekness , 
gentleness ,  and  simplicity  ?  Your  read¬ 
ers,  Sir,  will  also  observe,  that  the  me¬ 
dallion  is  upheld  by  angels,  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Throne  of  God.  The 
pious  sculptor  would  never  have  thus 
ilanned  his  work  without  a  meaning; 
le  wpuld  not  have  thus  placed  these 
holy  supporters  to  a  medallion  con¬ 
taining  the  mere  creation  of  his  fancy  ; 
we  may  therefore  rationally  conclude 
he  intended  this  figure  of  a  child  to  re¬ 
present  a  divina  imago ,  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  that 
view  (as  was  before  suggested),  the 
dove  would  have  been  inappropriate ; 
in  fact,  tha  strict  propriety  of  this  most 
general  symbol  may  well  be  doubted  ; 
it  has  arisen,  perhaps,  from  a  miscon¬ 
struction  of  the  text  of  Scripture. 
Saints  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  in  speaking  of  the  baptism  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  unite  in  saying  that 
that  descent  was  yc ra  ;  this 

expression  in  our  version  is  rendered 
“  like  a  dove,”  but  the  more  probable 
meaning  is,  that  the  descent  was  not 
in  the  real  form  of  a  dove,  but  that  yet 
assuming  some  bodily  appearance,  the 
Spirit  descended,  hovering  over  him 
after  the  manner  of  a  dove,  when  it 
alights.  The  most  correspondent  term 
in  Latin  answering  that  of  the  Greek 
wa-o,  is  perhaps  perinde  ac  or  tanquam, 
which  in  our  language  we  may  trans¬ 
late  “  like  as  if,’’  “just  as.’’  Had  the 
Evangelists  meant  that  the  Holy  Spi¬ 


rit  descended  in  the  bodily  shape  of  a 
dove,  they  would  probably  have  used 
the  expression  h  o/xoior* m 
“  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove,”  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  wem  i r^ir^av,  which  in 
strict  propriety  of  language  is,  “  in  like 
manner  as  a  dove.”  This  critical  in¬ 
terpretation  has  been  supported  in 
more  modern  times  by  some  of  the 
ablest  authorities,  and  does  not  stand 
opposed  either  to  reason  or  the  dignity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Accustomed,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  human  mind  is  to  symbo¬ 
lize,  and  to  reduce  heavenly  things  to 
the  sphere  of  the  human  imagination 
(the  origin  of  idolatry),  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  this  passage  was  misconstrued, 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  became  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

You,  and  your  readers,  Mr.  Urban, 
will  pardon,  I  trust,  this  digression, 
and  proceed  with  me  in  the  farther 
illustration  of  this  curious  sculpture. 
A  similar  medallion,  supported  by  an¬ 
gels,  with  the  figure  of  a  child,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  like  part  of  Dr.  Stukeley’s 
plate,  who,  not  knowing  probably 
what  to  make  of  it,  forbears  to  men¬ 
tion  it  altogether,  whilst,  if  he  had 
iven  my  interpretation,  it  would  have 
een  not  properly  connected  with  his 
supposed  subject  of  the  sculpture,  the 
History  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  As 
this  portion  of  the  carving  is  wanting 
in  the  specimen  given  in  the  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  Antiquities,”  of  course 
neither  Mr.  Wells,  Dr.  Meyrjck,  nor 
Mr.  Fosbroke,  could  make  any  obser¬ 
vation  on  it. 

Wre  will  now.  Sir,  travel  around  the 
encircling  holy  group.  To  the  right 
of  our  Saviour  stands  a  full-length  fi¬ 
gure,  which  by  the  tonsure,  and  by 
the  key,  we  may  with  certainty  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  St.  Peter.  Similar  figures, 
with  some  variation,  are  placed  in  the 
like  part  of  the  plates  in  the  “Palaeo- 
graphia  Britannica,”  and  in  the  “En¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  Antiquities in  that  of 
the  forpner  the  head  is  covered  with 
the  tiara,  the  crown  of  his  asserted 
successors,  the  popes.  In  his  left  hand, 
in  my  sculpture,  lie  holds  a  broken 
fragment,  which  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  book,  but,  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect,  a  rock  or  stone  ;  something 
similar  appears  also  in  the  left  hand  of 
the  same  figure  in  the  plate  of  the 
“ Encyclopaadia  of  Antiquities;”  by 
its  squared  form,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  held,  conveying  the  idea 
of  weight,  I  conclude  it  is  in  both 
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these  specimens  intended  for  a  stone 
or  rock,  and  in  this  interpretation  1 
am  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  in 
Stnkeley’s  plate  this  figure  holds  in 
the  same  hand  a  beautiful  model  of  a 
Church,  surmounted  in  its  centre  with 
a  tower  and  spire,  to  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  St.  Matthew 
(chap.  xvi.  verse  18)  is  justly  appropri¬ 
ate:  “  and  1  say  also  unto  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it, 
and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  Keys  of 
Heaven.’’  Your  readers  will  not,  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Urban,  omit  to  notice 
the  beautiful  and  classical  allusion  in 
this  passage,  the  word  TJETPOE  being 
the  name  of  the  Apostle,  as  given  him 
by  our  Saviour,  and  in  itself,  as  well 
as  its  corresponding  synonyme  <Ere rpa 
(which  latter  St.  Matthew  makes  use 
of),  signifying  a  rock  or  stone.  In  the 
Plate  before  your  readers,  Jig.  1,  in  the 
opposite  corner,  stands  another  full- 
length  figure,  which,  I  think,  we  may 
conclude  to  be  that  of  an  Archbishop  ; 
in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  pontificial  or 
pastoral  staff,  surmounted  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  cross ;  near  the  top  of  the  staff  is  a 
surrounding  protuberance,  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  a  more  secure  hold,  this 
probably  in  later  periods  was  more  ex¬ 
panded  at  the  sides,  and  from  hence 
possibly  arose  the  double,  or  what  is, 
1  believe,  called  the  Latin,  or  Lateran 
cross  ;  on  his  head  he  has  a  mitre.  In 
the  plate  in  the  “Enclopaedia  of  An¬ 
tiquities’’  appears  a  corresponding  fi¬ 
gure,  which  Mr.  Fosbroke  considers  to 
be  that  of  a  pope,  “  probably,”  he 
says,  “  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  who  lived 
12Q1  ;”  when,  however,  we  consider 
that  he  wears  a  cloven  mitre ,  and  not 
a  close  conical  cap,  we  may  conclude 
that  this  figure  is  not  intended  to  re¬ 
present  a  pope  ;  “  the  ancient  tiara  of 
the  popes  was  a  round  high  cap;  Bo¬ 
niface  the  Eighth  first  encompassed  it 
with  a  crown,  Benedict  the  Twelfth 
added  a  second  crown,  and  John  the 
Twenty-third,  a  third.”  Rees’s  Cyclop, 
artic.  Tiara.  This  figure  was  probably 
intended  to  represent  the  then  Archbi¬ 
shop,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England,  or  his  figure  may  possibly 
have  been  introduced  in  honour -of  the 
establishmentof  these-altar-pieces  under 
some  constitution  issued  by  him.  I  tap- 
pears  from  Lind  wood,  that  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  issued  by  ArchbishopW inchel- 
sea,  enjoining  divers  things,  such  as  a 


legend,  an  antiphonar,  &c.  to  be 
found  for  the  use  of  the  respective 
Churches,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish¬ 
ioners  ;  amongst  others,  was  an  oscu- 
latory,  and  this  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  “  a  tabur,  or  board  with  the 
picture  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
or  the  like,  which  the  priest  kissed 
himself,  and  gave  to  the  people  for  the 
same  purpose,  after  the  consecration 
was  performed,  instead  of  the  ancient 
kiss  of  charity.”  Johnson. — Forthis  in¬ 
tent  the  vernicle,  or  the  impression  of 
the  face  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
Syrian  legend,  would  be  well  suited  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  from 
their  weight,  &c.  that  these  alabaster 
tablets  could  have  served  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  The  figure  of  the  Archbishop 
is,  however,  wholly  omitted  in  Stnke¬ 
ley’s  plate,  and*  in  its  stead  is  placed 
most  appropriately  opposite  to  the  fi- 
ure  of  St.  Peter,  a  full-length  also  of 
t.  Paul,  his  “  fellow-soldier  in  Christ;” 
in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  Gospels, 
his  left  leans  on  the  cross-hilt  of  a 
sword,  whose  point  rests  on  the  ground  ; 
this  is  his  peculiar  badge,  in  token  of 
the  death  he  suffered;  the  sword  in  the 
hand  of  this  figure  may  have  induced 
Stukeley  to  have  considered  him  as  re¬ 
presenting  the  execution  of  St.  John, 
and  consequently  have  strengthened 
his  mind  as  to  his  general  hypothesis. 

The  female  figure  in  the  Plate,  fig. 
1,  arising  above  and  from  behind  St. 
Peter,  and  wearing  the  crown  of  glory, 
is  clearly  St.  Catherine;  in  her  right 
hand  she  holds  a  sword,  the  hilt  of 
which  just  appears,  and  in  her  left  is 
the  spiked  wheel,  the  badge  of  her 
martyrdom.  St.  Catherine,  according 
to  her  legend,  disputed  with  fifty  hea¬ 
then  philosophers,  and  not  only  van¬ 
quished,  but  converted  them  all  to  the 
true  faith  ;  justly,  therefore,  was  she 
admitted  to  a  place  in  this  holy  group. 
In  the  plates  of  Stukeley,  and  the  “  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,”  are  similar 
figures  in  the  like  situations;  the  one 
in  Stukeley’s  “  Palaeographia  Britan- 
nica”  holds  a  sword  brought  much 
more  prominently  into  view;  the  cor¬ 
responding  figure  in  the  “  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Antiquities’’  is  much  defaced, 
but  by  a  remaining  portion  of  her  wheel 
her  identity  is  established.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  and  arising  in  a  similar 
manner  above  and  behind  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  so  highly  venerated  by  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  as  the  mother  of  the  se¬ 
cond 
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cone]  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  so 
essential  in  this  interesting  and  curi¬ 
ous  sacred  group  ;  her  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  are  covered  with  a  cowl ;  in  her 
left  hand  she  holds  a  lily,  the  emblem 
of  chastity;  in  her  right  an  orb,  an 
usual  accompaniment  of  the  holy  mo¬ 
ther  of  Christ,  but  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  I  cannot  at  present  call 
to  mind,  but  it  is  probably  meant  to 
point  out  either  the  great  religious  es¬ 
timation  in  which  she  was  held,  or  the 
universality  of  that  religion  which  her 
blessed  Son  came  to  establish  on  earth. 
The  same  figure  in  Stukeley’s  plate 
wears  a  crown,  and  beneath  it  her 
head  is  covered  with  a  cowl  ;  her  left 
hand  holds  the  Gospels,  and  her  right 
grasps  a  cross.  In  the  plate  in  the 
“Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities ”  this 
figure  is  wholly  lost. 

Thus,  Mr.  Urban,  I  hope  I  have 
illustrated  these  rare  and  curious  sculp¬ 
tures,  which  were,  I  doubt  not,  small 
altar-pieces  placed  above  the  sacra¬ 
mental  tables,  and  removed  at  the  re¬ 
formation.  The  holes,  to  receive  the 
plugs,  by  which  the  one  in  my  pos¬ 
session  was  affixed,  are  very  visible, 
and  are  partly  filled  with  lead. 

If  any  Correspondent  of  your  use¬ 
ful  Miscellany  can  further  illustrate 
the  subject,  I  shall  peruse  his  com¬ 
munication  with  pleasure;  we  are  all, 
Mr.  Urban,  in  the  general  pursuit  of 
truth  through  the  wily  and  intricate 
mazes  of  the  labyrinths  of  misconcep¬ 
tion  and  error;  humanum  est  err  are , 
is  an  adage  as  true  in  the  literary  as 
in  the  moral  world  ;  and  no  man 
would  more  rejoice  than  myself  in  the 
overthrow  of  any  fallacious  hypothesis 
of  his  own,  how  much  soever  it  may 
have  been  fostered  by  the  feelings  of 
partiality,  or  may  have  been  matured 
by  labour  and  research. 

Yours,  &c.  Edward  Duke. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  letter, 
I  have  been  favoured  by  J.  B.  N.  with 
the  description  of  the  two  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  an  engraving  of  one  of  which  is 
alsoheregiven.  (See Jig.  2  *.)  The  prin¬ 
cipal  variations  from  my  specimen  arc 
these,  that  in  the  one  in  the  centre  at 
top  is  a  child’s  head,  supported  by  dra¬ 
pery,  and  upheld  by  angels ;  in  the  other 


*  Fig.  2,  in  the  Engraving,  represents 
this  specimen,  and  is  above  referred  to  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Duke,  in  his  postscript  ; 
but  is  not  one  of  the  three  mutually  com¬ 
pared  and  illustrated  in  his  letter.  Edit. 


is  also  a  similar  child’s  head,  and  at  the 
bottom,  instead  of  Christ  arising  from 
the  tomb,  is  represented  a  lamb.  These 
variations,  in  my  opinion,  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  my  hypothesis, — 
here  wre  have  in  both  instances  the 
child’s  head  still  upheld  by  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  throne  of  God;  here  we 
have  the  infantine  representation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  embodied  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  simplicity,  and  perhaps  denot¬ 
ing  also  his  last  place  in  the  Holy  Tri¬ 
nity,  as  “proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.”  In  the  second  speci¬ 
men  at  the  bottom,  the  figure  of  the 
lamb  is  the  emblematic  representa¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour,  a  symbol,  which, 
doubtless,  had  its  origin  from  the  im¬ 
passioned  exclamation  of  John  the 
Baptist,  “The  next  day  John  seeth 
Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith,  be¬ 
hold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.’’  St.  John, 
ch.  l.  r.  2g.  This  then,  evidently,  Mr. 
Urban,  is  an  emblem  of  our  Saviour, 
and  we  thus  have  again  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Trinity,  although  not 
wholly  personified ;  yet,  however,  it 
strengthens  my  hypothesis,  which  is 
rendered,  I  flatter  myself,  almost  in¬ 
dubitable. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  3. 

THAT  most  authors  who  write,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  beauties  or 
expose  the  false  pretensions  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  performance,  have  a  private  aim 
to  accomplish,  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  the  scope  and  tenor  of  their  sen¬ 
timents.  That  this  aim  is  not  always 
in  keeping  with  the  avowed  ends  which 
animate  the  zeal  of  the  censor  is, 
again,  a  point  perhaps  of  no  very  diffi¬ 
cult  discovery  to  the  eye  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  examiner. 

A  wish  to  uphold  a  favourite  writer; 
particular  opinions  in  politics,  mo¬ 
rals,  or  literature;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  write  down  a  code,  or  an  in¬ 
dividual,  which  it  is  convenient  to  ex¬ 
plode  or  depreciate,  has  often  taken 
precedence  of  worthier  motives;  whilst 
those  motives,  it  may  chance,  have  even 
assisted  in  gaining  the  persons  who 
profess  them,  honor  and  reputation. 

Every  age,  it  is  certain,  has  had  its 
“  quarrels  of  authors,’’  as  well  as  its 
“  cant  of  criticism.’’  Our  own,  how¬ 
ever,  may  perhaps  claim  a  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  the  marvellous  facility  with 
which  critics  heap  their  envenomed 
shafts  on  a  luckless  performance,  or 
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pursue  their  advantage  over  a  literary 
adversary. 

Those,  however,  of  the  present  age, 
especially,  who  have  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  office  of  pruning  the 
redundancies  of  thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion  which  perpetually  spring  up  in 
the  diversified  thinking  of  a  nation 
like  ours,  famed  for  its  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  peculiarities, — are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  tedious  on  first  principles. 

As  involving  things,  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  known,  the  writers  of  our  own 
times,  it  may  be  said,  have  rather 
sought  to  exemplify  in  their  own 
works  those  rules  of  philolqgy  and  of 
criticism  elicited  by  the  genius  of  our 
ancestors. 

One  work,  however,  occupying  a 
bright  station  in  the  literary  hemisphere 
which  radiates  the  intellect  of  our 
contemporaries,  will,  as  an  exception, 
occasionally  glean  in  the  fertile  and 
yet  exuberant  fields  of  critical  disquisi¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  does  not  recognize  fresh 
principles,  will  at  least  cloath  old  ones 
in  a  new  form  of  beauty,  and  thence 
elicit  a  variety  of  illustration. 

The  far-famed  junto  of  Northern  re¬ 
viewers, — .to  whom  an  allusion  is  here 
made, — if  in  the  orb  of  that  genius 
which  circles  round  the  horizon  of 
letters,  while  the  minor  stars  of  our 
system  revolve  in  the  same  hemisphere 
with  diminished  effulgence,  they  do 
not  always  shine  with  eclipsing  splen¬ 
dor,  certainly  betray  not  only  a  novelty 
of  remark  and  a  freedom  of  specula¬ 
tion,  but  a  marvellous  confidence  of 
reserving  to  themselves  a  self-consti¬ 
tuted  pre-eminence  in  detecting  delin¬ 
quency.  The  celebrated  example  of  a 
leading  work  goes  far  in  forming  the 
tone  and  character  of  minor  critics. 
Ridicule  and  satire  has  hence  become 
a  very  prominent,  if  not  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  feature  of  moral  and  critical  spe¬ 
culation,  and  truths  of  a  somewhat 
questionable  character  have  been  taught 
to  wear  the  aspect  of  absolute  demon¬ 
stration. 

Johnson,  with  much  reason,  once 
deprecated  in  Bolingbroke  that  reck¬ 
less  attempt  to  establish,  often  in  the 
face  of  all  former  opinion,  his  own 
splendid  postulates,  however  equivocal 
and  dangerous,  when  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  moral  fitness,  or  philo¬ 
sophical  truth. 

Bolingbroke’s  talent  of  invective, 
pointed  as  it  wras  by  a  keen  and  subtle 
genius,  does  not  by  any  means,  perhaps. 
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offer  a  parallel  of  exact  resemblance  to 
that  character  for  brilliancy  and  satire 
which  has  almost  become  proverbial 
of  our  brethren  North  of  the  Tweed. 
Like  him,  it  is  true,  these  last  are  often 
fond  of  speculating  with  great  free¬ 
dom  on  subjects  of  literature  and  criti¬ 
cism,  upon  points,  indeed,  concerning 
which  other  distinguished  writers  have 
only  submitted  their  opinions.  They 
are  often,  withal,  in  the  true  style  of 
this  Censor,  loud  and  virulent  in  chas¬ 
tising  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
aberrations  of  ignorance,  or  the  vi¬ 
cious  excrescences  of  folly. 

What,  however,  would  Johnson’s 
honest,  though  severe  mind  have  said 
to  the  temper  not  unfrequently  betray¬ 
ed  on  certain  points  of  speculation  oc¬ 
casionally  struck  out  by  these  our  mo¬ 
dern  reviewers  ?  Reckless  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  those  who  happen  to  view 
mattersof  literatureand  science  through 
another  medium  —  powerful  in  style, 
but  far  from  being  always  convincing 
in  argument  —  the  more  ingenuous 
thinking  of  our  great  Critic  and  Philo¬ 
sopher,  though  sometimes  with  them¬ 
selves  equally  charged  with  paradox, 
would  often,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
have  risen  indignantly  at  the  untenable 
positions  which  occasionally  crown  the 
most  brilliant  passages  of  our  sagacious 
Journalists,  who  are  apt,  sometimes, 
to  forget  that  their  hypotheses  are 
often  not  so  much  founded  in  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  things,  as  in  the  strength  of  that 
genius  which  upholds  them. 

Were  it  our  object,  here,  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  retrospections  over  the  scene 
of  monthly  and  quarterly  labours,  which 
impart  so  signal  an  acra  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  present  age,  we  might,  in 
numerous  instances,  exemplify  the  re¬ 
mark  we  have  thrown  out.  We  see 
that  liberality  and  candour  do  not  al¬ 
ways  accompany  talent,  and  criticism 
may  be  upheld  with  credit,  and  even 
rise  distinguished,  when  its  motives 
and  views  are  far  from  being  purely 
those  of  an  honest  and  disinterested 
wish  to  measure  a  performance  upon 
the  absolute  ground  of  merit. 

Without  this  mode  of  reasoning  it 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  certain  opi¬ 
nions  expressed  by  the  Translator  of 
Bishop  Lowth  concerning  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  merits  of  the  poetry  of  Blair. 

It  is  natural  for  the  Commentator  on 
the  writings  of  the  elegant  and  learned 
Prelate  here  mentioned,  to  evince  a  de¬ 
sire  of  exalting  his  author  as  a  critic  of 

the 
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the  first  order,  but  when  this  desire 
is  made  an  occasion  of  severe  and  un¬ 
merited  animadversion  on  others,  it  be¬ 
comes,  in  its  turn,  a  fair  topic  of  re¬ 
mark. 

We  should  perhaps  here  premise,  on 
the  subject  of  the  “  Lectures  on  the 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,’’  that, 
in  learning,  intelligence,  beauty  of  de¬ 
scription,  and  justness  and  accuracy  of 
remark,  they  stand  deservedly  high  ; 
were  we  disposed  to  bestow  further 
comment  upon  them,  we  should  per¬ 
haps  say  that  the  soundness  of  critical 
sagacity  which  they  betray  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sacred  and  oriental  literature,  is 
not  more  conspicuous  to  the  reader  than 
the  elegance  of  description  with  which 
these  criticisms  are  illustrated.  But, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  do  him  honour. 
Dr.  Gregory,  the  translator  and  com¬ 
mentator  of  Bishop  Lowth,  has  given 
every  unprejudiced  mind  reason  to  sus- 
spect  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
Few  indeed  can  well  judge  otherwise, 
when  we  hear  him,  (vol.  II.  p.  28C,) 
most  contemptuously  speaking  of  the 
author  of  “The  Grave.’’ 

The  merit  of  Blair*,  as  a  poet  of 
eminence,  has  doubtless  been  differ¬ 
ently  appreciated  by  his  readers ;  as 
their  tastes,  habits,  and  dispositions 
have  implanted  in  them  a  bias  favour¬ 
able  or  adverse  at  once  to  the  general 
subject  of  his  poem,  and  the  range  and 
tone  of  sentiment  which  characterise 
its  author. 

“  The  Grave”  furnishes  a  subject, 
or  rather  a  series  of  subjects,  which, 
although  of  universal  import,  yet  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  their  various  details,  topics 
of  gloom  somewhat  inauspicious  to 
the  fervid  and  aspiring  character  of 
poetry. 

Thousands  unquestionably,  who  read 
and  criticise,  and  who  in  other  respects 
would  be  emulously  disposed  to  award 
to  the  generous  imaginings  of  genius 
its  full  measure  of  praise,  have  yet  felt 
their  ardent  susceptibilities  chilled,  and 
their  kinder  sympathies  soured,  under 
a  perusal  of  this  extraordinary  effusion 
of  poetical  imagery,  dressed  up  as  it 
is  in  the  solemn  and  stately  march  of 
philosophic  and  religious  dissertation. 
Their  minds  are  alienated  by  the  rigid 


*  “  The  Grave,”  a  poem,  by  Robert 
Blair,  is  all  that  remains  to  posterity  of  his 
works  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  internal 
evidence,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  sole 
effusion  of  merit  that  ever  crowned  his  muse. 
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and  severe  aspect  which  pervades  this 
somewhat  extraordinary  poem. 

It  has  been  but  seldom  indeed  that 
poems  essentially  and  exclusively 
founded  on  subjects  similar  to  that  on 
which  Blair  adventured  his  genius, 
are  crowned  with  many  laurels  from 
the  general  award  of  polite  literature. 
Those  who  arbitrate  in  matters  of  cri- 
ticism — who  lead  and  direct  the  tone 
of  public  opinion,  from  whose  tribu¬ 
nal  these  laurels  shoot  forth  with  luxu¬ 
riance,  or  at  whose  frown  they  wither 
in  the  scorh  of  neglect,  have  indeed 
been  sometimes  disposed  to  award  very 
flattering  encomiums,  even  to  subjects 
which  comprise  somewhat  similar  con¬ 
siderations  with  those  of  Blair.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  will  easily  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mind  of  the  readerf; 
but  although  Blair  has  perhaps  seldom 
seen  his  apotheosis  from  the  hand  of 
those  masters  in  criticism  whom  all 
hasten  to  follow,  yet  is  it  no  less  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  occasional  beauties  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  high  reach  of  sentiment,  con¬ 
cur  in  placing  him  on  no  minor  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  scale  of  poetic  distinction. 

Dr.  Gregory,  however,  is  so  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  he  con¬ 
ceives  he  is,  in  the  course  of  his  li¬ 
terary  duty,  discharging  a  debt  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  as  a  critic,  when  he  re¬ 
presents  his  personifications  as  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  his  general  merits  as  sinking 
far  below  mediocrity. 

He  next  tells  us  (for  the  critique 
above  alluded  to  accomplishes  its  task 
in  a  very  summary  sort  of  way,)  that 
the  prosopopoeia, 

“  Invidious  Grave  !  how  dost  thou  rend 
asunder  one,”  &c. 

Whom  love  has  knit  and  sympathy  made 


F  Poems  founded  purely  upon  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  take  Religion  for  their  theme, 
however  they  may  meet  the  partialities  of 
certain  readers,  yet  are  seldom  made  the 
basis  of  elaborate  praise  from  those  who  ar¬ 
bitrate  in  matters  of  polite  criticism,  unless 
accompanied  in  their  execution  with  tran¬ 
scending  talent.  The  names  of  Milton,  of 
Young,  of  Cowper,  and,  we  may  add,  of 
Kirke  White,  have  extorted  from  the  higher 
authorities  in  criticism  those  encomiastic 
suffrages  which  duller  spirits,  whose  aspi¬ 
rations  move  in  a  more  limited  range  of 
observation  and  of  genius,  fail  in  obtaining, 
not  only,  it  may  almost  he  presumed,  be¬ 
cause  their  intellects  are  more  obtuse,  but 
because  their  subjects  needed  the  aid  of 
other  helps  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  to 
render  them  tojerable  to  a  fastidious  taste. 
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is  incongruous  and  unclassical ;  though 
upon  whose  authority,  except  his  own, 
he  ventures  this  opinion,  he  wisely  ab¬ 
stains  from  mentioning. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  our  critics,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  who  have  descanted 
upon  the  legitimate  figures  of  speech, 
of  which  the  prosopopoeia  is  an  import¬ 
ant  one  in  poetry,  have  sanctioned  the 
placing  the  essential  attribute  of  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing  in  the  room  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  therefore  a  predicate  of  the 
grave  is  here  with  the  most  perfect 
propriety  apostrophised  as  the  grave. 

As  though  a  stroke  of  his  pen  were 
abundantly  sufficient  to  annihilate  the 
pretensions  of  so  feeble  a  writer,  he 
next  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  his 
images  are  false  and  meretricious,  and 
quotes  various  passages  to  prove  the  au¬ 
thor's  incapacity  in  the  selection  of 
just  and  noble  images,  or  beauty  of 
language. 

But  this  Critic,  (who,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  be  entirely  unknown  m 
the  literary  world  previous  to  his  be¬ 
coming  the  commentator  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lowth,)  should  recollect  that  a 
few  mutilated  passages  prove  little 
when  they  are  made  the  basis  of  vi¬ 
rulent  censure  upon  a  poem  whose 
high  reaching  sentiments,  and  the 
solemn  march  of  whose  periods,  de¬ 
manded  at  least  respect,  if  they  could 
not  elicit  encomiums. 

He,  amongst  others,  cites  two  pas¬ 
sages  as  objectionable,  with  which, 
indeed,  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
extracting  just  a  phrase  or  two  for 
his  own  purpose,  suppressing  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  thus  crippling  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  beauty.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  Dr.  Gregory  the  following 
reading. 

Now  tame  and  humble,  like  a  child  that ’s 
whipp’d, 

Shakes  hand  with  dust.” 

Any  reader,  not  previously  acquainted 
with  the  poem  in  question,  would 
be  inclined  to  think  as  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  this  performance  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  criticises.  Viewed,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  detached  part  of  a  subject, 
whose  various  considerations  on  life, 
manners,  and  a  future  state,  crowd  on 
the  mind  of  contemplative  habits,  it 
presents  a  soliloquy  of  a  fine  and  im¬ 
pressive  character.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  passage. 

W  e  will  notice  another  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  marvellously  candid  mode 
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of  quotation  which  the  author  has 
adopted  would  fain  sink  his  victim  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  common  mediocrity. 
He  reads, 

“  Perhaps  some  hackney  hunger  -  Lit  ten 
scribbler 

Insults  thy  memory.” 

Upon  consulting  the  original,  we 
find  a  field  of  topics,  and  of  imagery, 
connected  with  this  passage. 

To  extract  quotations  from  a  per¬ 
formance  which  has  been  very  long  be¬ 
fore  the  public, — and  which,  if  it  has 
never  from  the  hand  of  polite  criticism 
reaped  those  laurels  which  await  them, 
at  once,  from  the  voice  of  popular  suf¬ 
frage,  and  of  the  judicious  few,  yet  has 
become  a  standard  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage, — would  perhaps  be  superfluous 
and  unwise. 

We  sometimes  feel  impatience  at 
hearing  the  sentiments  and  language 
recapitulated  of  a  writer,  whose  pre¬ 
tensions  have  already  been  canvassed 
by  competent  authorities,  and  who  con¬ 
sequently  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  question.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  poem,  whose  merits  wTe  have 
espoused,  a  freedom  of  metaphor, 
an  occasional  energy  of  sentiment, 
which,  but  for  the  reason  above 
stated,  we  should  feel  anxious  to 
transcribe.  Many  instances  present 
themselves  in  which  fine  description 
and  weight  of  sentiment  form  a  pro¬ 
minent  character.  There  are  various 
passages  of  much  beauty,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  this  performance  of¬ 
fer  themselves  to  notice,  which  prove 
his  title  to  the  character  of  possessing 
a  range  of  sentiment  and  of  thought 
quite  beyond  the  scope  of  an  ordinary 
poet,  and  which  also  prove  that  mere' 
verbal  criticisms  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  only  prove  the  weakness 
of  the  mind  that  criticises;  which,  un¬ 
able  to  grasp  the  range  and  tension  of 
the  author’s  views,  amuses  itself  w  ith 
little  and  feeble  attempts  at  a  chance 
expression  in  phraseology,  which  does 
not  perhaps  exactly  comport  with  his 
idea  of  propriety. 

But  we  dismiss  the  subject  and  Dr. 
Gregory.  To  the  latter  we  would  ad¬ 
dress  this  admonition,  (if  he  has  not 
indeed  already  paid  the  debt  *  to  which 
authors,  as  well  as  readers,  are  all  sub¬ 
ject,)  that,  whenever  he  has,  in  future, 

*  This  has  lung  been  the  case.  Edit. 

a  dc- 
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a  desire  to  enhance  the  fame  of  one 
literary  competitor  at  the  expense  of 
another,  he  stumble  upon  a  poet  of 
more  doubtful  and  less  established  re¬ 
putation. 

Melksham .  E.  P. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  3. 

SO  much  has  been  already  said  upon 
the  style  of  Architecture  proper 
for  Ecclesiastical  Buildings,  that  it 
would  be  a  task  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  almost  an  impossibility,  to  advance 
any  thing  new.  The  following  lines 
will,  however,  be  employed  on  the 
same  subject,  as  modern  architects 
still  persist  in  evincing  their  contempt 
for  those  perfections  of  Church  Archi¬ 
tecture,  the  works  of  past  ages,  which 
remain  in  our  Island,  as  well  as  the 
more  modern  structures  of  Wren  and 
Gibbs  raised  upon  their  model. 

As  an  exterior  decoration  of  sacred 
edifices,  steeples  have,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times,  exerted  the  genius  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  men.  From  Greece  and 
Borne  we  have  borrowed  another  un¬ 
known  to  English  architecture,  the 
classical  portico.  The  Temples  of  Jove 
and  Minerva  have  lent  their  magni- 
fient  facades  to  the  Christian  Church, 
and  modern  buildings  derive  their  only 
charm  from  this  elegant  appendage. 

As  steeples,  however,  are  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  our  own,  architects,  find¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing  in  their  favou¬ 
rite  classical  models  to  direct  them, 
have  exerted  all  their  abilities  to  in¬ 
vent  something  new,  and  in  most 
cases,  where  the  ancient  model  has 
been  departed  from,  have  produced 
little  more  than  a  tall  absurdity.  From 
our  ancestors  we  have  derived  speci¬ 
mens  in  steeple  building,  unrivalled 
memorials  of  architectural  taste  and 
skill.  These  edifices  rank  under  two 
classes,  towers  and  spires.  In  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  styles  the  former 
are  necessarily  rejected.  But  in  the 
Churches  built  by  Wren  and  Gibbs, 
the  early  English  spire  has  been  most 
successfully  coupled  with  the  elegant 
architecture  of  the  Roman  school  ; 
following  the  undent  architects,  those 
great  modern  masters  strictly  observed 
the  spiral  form,  and,  like  the  antient 
works,  we  see  the  beautiful  modern 
spires  of  St.  Bride’s,  Bow,  Saint  Ve- 
dast,  and  St.  Martin’s,  lengthened  or¬ 
namented  obelisks.  How  unlike  them 
arc  the  modern  steeples  of  the  “  pep- 
Cent.  Mag.  September,  1824. 
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per  box’’  construction,  how  far  re¬ 
moved  are  these  structures  from  what 
we  expected  from  the  vaunted  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Grecian  school.  As  high 
as  the  entablature  they  can  build  and 
copy  tolerably  faithful  ;  but  what  fol¬ 
lows  when  left  to  their  own  inven¬ 
tion?  A  square  tower  with  a  circular  or 
polygonal  story  above  it:  the  almost 
uniform  model  of  the  Grecian  towers 
of  the  present  day;  and  what  appears 
singular,  the  same  fault  pervades  the 
majority.  The  upper  story  is  so  much 
smaller  than  the  lower,  that  the  abrupt 
diminution  cannot  fail  of  striking  every 
beholder  as  a  glaring  defect;  this  is 
observable  at  St.  Pancras.  The  stee¬ 
ple  of  this  Church  every  one  must 
have  remarked  appears  to  great  disad¬ 
vantage  when  seen  in  any  situation 
except  the  direct  elevation.  This  re¬ 
sults  from  the  fault  1  have  alluded  to, 
the  too  sudden  contraction  of  the  se¬ 
cond  octagon  story,  and  which,  a9  it 
only  appears  when  viewed  obliquely, 
would  not  show  upon  paper,  and 
from  this  cause  it  is  that  tne  same  er¬ 
ror  is  seen  in  most  other  steeples  of 
recent  construction.  They  look  very 
well  in  a  direct  front  view,  and  which 
is  seldom  taken  of  them;  but  when  the 
eye  is  directed  to  the  angle,  then  the 
smallness  of  the  upper  story  invariably 
appears  a  fault.  In  the  works  of  Sir 
C.  Wren  we  do  not  see  this  deformity, 
and  if  modern  architects  had  attended 
to  his  proportions,  they  would  also 
have  avoided  it.  A  brilliant  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  monotony  of  these  towers, 
may,  however,  be  seen  in  the  Church 
at  Shadwell,  engraved  in  your  Mag. 
vol.  xciii.  i.  201,  erected  by  an  Ar¬ 
chitect  of  genius  *,  now  no  more,  who 
has  also  enriched  the  metropolis  with 
another  building,  in  a  different  style, 
equally  tasteful  and  ornamental.  On 
reference  to  your  engraving,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  spire  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  Bow,  but  it  is  not  a  servile 
imitation,  nor  a  mere  copy,  and,  with¬ 
out  descending  to  detail,  I  cannot  help 
pointing  out  the  duplicated  columns 
at  the  angles  of  the  tower,  as  an  idea 
at  once  new  and  beautiful.  What¬ 
ever  steeples,  however,  may  be  given 
to  Churches,  in  most  of  the  Chapels  of 
the  Establishment  they  arc  wholly 
omitted,  and  the  latter  are  in  their  stead 
furnished  with  turrets  of  no  better  de¬ 
scription  than  every  mews  or  stable  ; 

*  Mr.  John  Walters  ;  see-  vol.  xci.  ii.  374. 
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nor  are  the  buildings  themselves  cal¬ 
culated  to  reflect  any  credit  on  the 
Establishment,  or  to  be  the  least  orna¬ 
ment  to  their  neighbourhood,  and 
when  compared  with  some  dissenting 
meetings,  to  which  I  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  allude,  appear  to  very  great 
disadvantage. 

In  all  our  Churches  which  display  a 
proper  attention  to  propriety,  the  works 
of  Sir  C.  Wren  in  particular,  the  altar 
was  distinguished  by  a  screen  often 
tastefully  and  elaborately  decorated,  as 
atSt.Bride’s  andSt.Andrew’sChurches, 
and  are  distinguished  by  embellish¬ 
ments  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Indeed 
architecture,  painting,  and  sometimes 
sculpture,  were  united  to  give  effect  to 
a  spot  regarded  even  in  these  days  of 
liberalism  with  a  peculiar  sanctity  ; 
and  in  order  that  this  effect  might  not 
be  interrupted,  the  pulpit  and  desks 
were  placed  together  on  one  side  of 
the  church,  as  at  Bow;  but  by  modern 
architects  this  arrangement  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  disregarded.  Often  must  the  spec¬ 
tator,  on  entering  a  modern  church, 
imagine  he  has  been  led  by  mistake 
into  a  presbyterian  meeting-house; 
when  he  looks  for  the  altar,  he  finds 
against  a  part  of  the  wall  unoccupied 
by  galleries,  a  table  with  the  Com¬ 
mandments  painted  above  it,  as  the 
only  indication  of  that  quarter  to 
which  every  eye  should  be  directed 
when  at  prayers,  as  a  remembrance  of 
that  spot  where  the  Star  of  our  re¬ 
demption  arose.  In  the  magnificent 
Church  of  St.  Pancras  the  Verd  An¬ 
tique  columns  are  beautiful  enough  in 
themselves,  but  from  want  of  a  closer 
connexion  with  the  table  below  them, 
do  not  appear  so  much  a  decoration  to 
the  altar  as  something  to  occupy  the 
semi-circular  recess  in  which  they  arc 
placed. 

This  omission  of  ornament  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  taste;  it  concerns  the 
dignity  of  our  Established  Church, 
and  I  trust  more  attention  will  in  fu¬ 
ture  be  paid  to  the  suitable  and  decent 
embellishment  of  the  altar,  however 
plain  the  architect  may  think  proper 
to  make  the  body  of  the  church. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  desks  should  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  church,  by  custom  on  the 
South;  an  indecorous  practice  (sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  example  of  our  cathe¬ 
dral)  lately  prevailed  of  placing  them 
in  the  centre  aile  (nn  arrangement 
which  reminded  Sir  II.  Engleficld  of 


the  establishment  of  an  auctioneer), 
and  so  situated  as  exactly  to  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  altar,  and  force  the 
Minister  most  indecently  to  turn  his 
back  to  it.  I  n  the  more  recent  churches 
this  has  been  avoided  ;  but  in  quitting 
one  absurdity,  the  architects  have  fallen 
into  another ;  we  sec,  therefore,  in  the 
new  churches  two  pulpits  exactly  alike 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  church, 
sacrificing  to  uniformity  at  the  expense 
of  propriety ;  and  as  before  the  pulpit 
hid  the  altar,  by  the  present  practice 
the  officiating  Ministers  are  concealed 
from  the  congregation. 

The  well-known  division  of  a  church 
by  columns  into  three  ailes  is  generally 
disregarded  by  the  moderns ;  whether 
a  large  square  flat  ceiled  room,  as  at 
St.  Pancras,  Marylebone,  &c.  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  arrangement,  I  will  leave  to  the 
arbitrament  of  any  person  of  taste,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  iiis  award  in  my 
favour. 

As  to  the  style  of  architecture  most 
proper  for  churches,  so  much  depends 
upon  individual  taste  that  it  would 
necessarily  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  a 
style  to  please  all.  For  my  own  part, 
I  look  upon  the  Pointed  style  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate,  that  I  feel  certain  if 
it  was  properly  encouraged,  its  works 
would  vie  with  the  grandest  specimens 
of  Greece  or  Rome;  but  until  Eng¬ 
lish  architecture  is  better  patronized 
than  it  now  is,  we  cannot  expect  to 
see  better  buildings  than  those  which 
have  already  come  before  your  notice. 
In  the  Gothic  churches  now  building, 
the  estimates  are  insufficient  to  produce 
a  superior  design,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  where  they  are  liberal,  we 
see  the  classical  styles  adopted ;  but 
surely  for  the  sake  of  variety  only, 
more  ought  to  be  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  than  is  to  be  done  at  present.  If 
our  architects  were  guided  by  the  spirit 
and  the  taste  of  the  unknown  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  “dark  ages,’’  that  dull  uni¬ 
form  style  would  not  pervade  thcii; 
works,  and  they  would  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  limited  finances.  View 
the  edifices  of  antiquity.  In  a  paro¬ 
chial  church,  the  chapel  of  an  obscure 
hamlet,  or  perhaps  the  oratory  of  a 
solitary  devotee,  the  builders  have  left 
sufficient  indications  to  posterity  to 
show  that  they  could  have  spread  the 
solid  vaulting,  or  elevated  the  light 
and  elegant  tracery  of  the  cathedral  or. 
the  abbey.  In  modem  works  orna¬ 
ments  may  be  multiplied,  money  may 
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he  lavished,  and  after  all  they  greatly 
fall  short  of  the  simple  buildings  of 
our  forefathers;  compared  with  them, 
the  modern  works  are  dull,  insipid, 
and  monotonous ;  from  Wandsworth 
to  Wyndham-place,  from  Brixton  to 
Hackney,  the  same  towers,  and  the 
same  cupolas,  meet  the  view.  But  is 
this  the  case  with  the  Pointed  style? 
l)o  the  magnificent  spires  of  Norwich, 
or  Coventry,  or  Chichester,  or  Salis¬ 
bury,  tire  with  sameness;  are  they  not 
all  beautiful  and  varied  ?  Docs  the 
eye  which  has  rested  in  admiration  on 
the  majestic  vaulting,  and  elegant  and 
airy  columns  of  Westminster,  view 
with  satiety  the  elaborate  tracery  of 
York,  or  the  mingled  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  the  lancet  architecture  of 
Beverley  or  Salisbury?  In  fine,  are 
not  the  specimens  we  possess  of  this 
style  as  grand,  chaste,  and  elegant  as 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  light  as  the  Ionic  or  Co¬ 
rinthian,  as  solid  as  the  Tuscan  or 
Doric  ? 

Allowing  for  every  predilection  in 
favour  of  English  Architecture,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  all  merit  to 
the  new  Churches,  or  to  apply  censure 
in  the  mass  to  buildings  which  pos¬ 
sess  beauties  as  well  as  defects  ;  so  it 
would  betray  a  want  of  taste  to  be 
blind  to  the  merits  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  styles.  Who  can  be  insensible 
to  the  grand  and  imposing  air  of  a  por¬ 
tico,  which,  as  an  exterior  decoration, 
must  exceed  all  Gothic  buildings?  who 
can  view  without  admiration  the  chaste 
simplicity  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  ;  the  magnificent  portico  of  St. 
Martin  ;  the  delicately  ornamented 
Western  facade  of  St.  Pancras  ?  and 
I  can  adduce  another  equally  in  teres  t- 
mg,  attached  to  a  Dissenting  Meeting* , 
a  noble  specimen  of  the  hexastyle  por¬ 
tico  of  an  Athenian  temple  of  the  Doric 
order,  superior  to  any  thing  which  the 
new  churches  can  boast,  where  we  see 
a  bgd  taste  displayed  by  a  neglect  of 
the  Doric  order,  or  what  is  worse,  by 
copying  it  badly.  The  foregoing  edi¬ 
fices  show  the  perfection  of  the  Tus- 
cau,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or¬ 
ders;  they  are  distinguished  ornaments 
to  the  Metropolis,  and  atone  for  and 
relieve  the  mass  of  bad  architecture 
which  meets  us  in  almost  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  it.  E.  I.C. 

*  In  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars.  Edit. 


Substance  of  the  Eighteenth  Report  of 
the  Directors  of  the  African  Institu¬ 
tion,  read  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  held  on  May  1,  1824. 

WE  turn  with  considerable  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  consideration  of  this 
Report,  after  the  late  important  events, 
which  have  drawn  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  more  especially  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  the  great 
question  of  the  civilization  of  Africa. 

The  List  of  Officers  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  announces  the  name  of  William 
Evans,  esq.  M.  P.  in  the  room  of  the 
deceased  Thos.  Harrison,  esq.  who 
filled  the  post  of  Secretary,  as  he  filled 
all  his  other  engagements,  with  assi¬ 
duous  integrity. 

After  stating  the  proceedings  of  the 
Anniversary,  the  Report  is  divided  in¬ 
to —  Foreign  Slave  Trade — General 
Traffic  on  the  African  Coast,  East  In¬ 
dian  Seas,  Cape,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape 
Coast,  Colombia,  —  Registration  of 
Slaves, — and  concludes  with  the  state 
of  the  Funds. 

The  Appendix  contains  the  corre¬ 
spondence  and  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  these  heads;  and  the  Sup¬ 
plement  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  its 
details  on  the  subjects  of  Spain,  Portu- 
tugal,  and  Brazil,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Africa. 

The  papers  laid  before  Parliament 
in  the  Session  of  1823,  constitute  the 
leading  clauses  of  this  Report;  the 
whole  of  which  having  been  since  in 
very  general  circulation,  we  shall  be 
excused  the  brevity  with  which  we 
proceed  to  notice  them  here. 

The  Dutch  Treaty  of  Brussels  of  31 
Dec.  1822,  gave  to  English  cruizers  a 
right  of  seizing  Dutch  ships,  not  only 
having  slaves  on  board,  or  after  having 
landed  them  to  elude  capture,  but  also 
when  found  within  certain  limits  with 
an  Outfit  and  equipment  which  show 
them  to  be  intended  for  the  slave  trade. 
The  negociation  to  produce  this  Treaty 
occupied  four  years.  The  proposal  for 
a  Registry  of  Slaves  at  Surinam  was, 
received  with  coldness  and  finally 
eluded,  notwithstanding  the  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  the  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity  were  prosecuted  by  the  British 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Brussels,  and  the  Judge  of, 
the  mixed  Commission  Court  of  Suri¬ 
nam. 

Spain. — The  new  law  condemns  all 

captains. 
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captains,  masters,  and  pilots,  purchas¬ 
ing  negroes  on  the  A  trican  coast,  or 
introducing  them  into  any  part  ot  the 
Spanish  Monarchy,  or  found  with 
slaves  on  board,  to  the  loss  of  their  ves¬ 
sels,  and  ten  years  hard  labour  on  the 
public  works. 

The  Report  regrets  that  these  penal¬ 
ties  are  not  extended  to  the  merchants 
and  agents.  Nothing  has  been  effec¬ 
tually  done  to  prevent  the  importation 
into  Cuba  :  no  reward  is  offered  to  any 
informer,  contrary  to  the  practice  in 
smuggling  transactions,  and  the  trade 
is  daily  carried  on  more  systematically. 
The  importation  into  Cuba  is  chief iy 
effected  under  French  and  Portuguese 
flags,  and  the  Spanish  flag  appears  to 
take  its  part.  In  proportion  to  the 
risks  attending  it,  and  the  penal  inflic¬ 
tions  denounced  against  it,  the  desperate 
audacity  of  the  criminals  appears  to 
have  increased  ;  they  proceed  strongly 
armed  to  carry  on  their  work  of  rapine 
and  blood  on  the  coast ;  and  some  of 
them  have  not  been  captured  without 
a  severe  conflict  with  the  British  boats, 
attended  by  the  loss  of  lives,  and  in¬ 
volving  all  the  guilt  of  murder  and  pi¬ 
racy. 

Portugal. — During  the  year  1822, 
13  Portuguese  slave  ships,  having  up¬ 
wards  of  1700  slaves,  were  condemned 
at  Sierra  Leone  for  trading  in  slaves 
North  of  the  line;  perjuries  and  atro¬ 
cities,  and  a  total  neglect  of  the  trea¬ 
ties,  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  trade,  were  evident,  —  fictitious 
names  were  given  to  places  North  ot 
the  line,  borrowed  from  places  South 
of  the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  British  cruizers  and  the  mixed 
Commission  Courts, — and  the  name 
of  Molembo,  South  of  the  line,  to 
which  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  is 
still  permitted,  has  been  transferred  for 
this  profligate  purpose,  to  a  place  near 
Onim,  in  the  bight  of  Benin.  Fabri¬ 
cated  log-books,  exhibiting  a  different 
voyage  from  that  taken, — bribes  to  be 
offered  to  official  persons  of  high  sta¬ 
tion — vessels  of  dimensions  and  fur¬ 
niture  inadequate  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  cargo,  &c.  &c.  were  among 
the  distressing  causes  for  British,  but 
ineffectual  remonstrance.  “  Upon  the 
separation  of  Brazil  from  the  Mother 
Country,  Mr.  Canning  lost  no  time  in 
representing  to  the  Portuguese  Go¬ 
vernment  that  there  could  now  remain 
no  pretence  for  refusing  entirely  to 
abolish  the  Sho  e  Trade.  It  had  been 


prolonged  by  Portugal  solely  for  the 
sake  of  Brazil, — ancl  it  now  only  re¬ 
mained  to  prohibit  it  entirely,  under 
the  Portuguese  flag,  to  the  Mouth  as 
well  as  to  the  North  of  the  line.  To 
this  application,  however,  the  most 
peremptory  negative  was  given  ;  and  a 
threat  was  even  held  out,  that  if  Great 
Britain  should  proceed  on  this  princi¬ 
ple,  Portugal  would  at  once  consider 
all  her  treaties  with  Great  Britain  os 
null  and  void.  The  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  traffick  was  also  maintain¬ 
ed,  on  a  ground  which  until  then  had 
never  been  urged,  or  even  heard  of, 
and  which  is 
fact ;  namely, 
required  for  supplying  —  not  Brazil, 
which  it  is  now  discovered  does  not 
need  them, — but  its  other  African  and 
Asiatic  possessions  with  labourers  !” 

The  importation  of  slaves  into  ltio 
in  1822,  amounted  to  28,24f),  after  a 
loss  on  the  passage  of  3,484.  This  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  note  made  by  Capt.  Cook 
in  his  first  voyage  in  1 7 Gq ,  that  the 
gold-mines  there  are  said  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  rich,  and  are  situated  about 
six  miles  up  the  country,  and  are  kept 
so  secretly,  that  any  person  seen  on  the 
road  was  hanged,  unless  he  could  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  cause  for 
his  being  found  there:  that  40,000 
slaves  were  annually  imported  for 
working  the  mines,  and  that  the  la¬ 
bour  was  so  fatal,  that  in  176b  an  ad¬ 
ditional  number  of  20,000  bad  been 
drafted  from  Rio  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency ;  thus  deprived  of  light  and 
of  existence,  condemned  to  labour  for 
gold  which  passes  into  other  hands, 
and  makes  them  poor  indeed  ! 

France. — The  remonstrances  urged 
by  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Paris,  are  stated  at  length, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  received, — the  numerous  French 
ships  fitted  out  for  the  purpose;  the 
large  cargoes  of  slaves  taken  on  hoard  ; 
protection  granted  bv  the  French  flag 
to  the  slave  trader;  the  omission  of  in¬ 
structions  to  their  naval  officers,  &c. 
showing  the  violation  of  their  own 
laws,  occasioning  encroachments  on 
the  territories  of  friendly  powers  in 
Africa,  and  exciting  bloody  wars  among 
the  natives. 

These  things  have  been  brought  un¬ 
der  the  notice  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  all  their  horrid  and  disgusting 
details,  and  yet  the  French  Slave  Trade 
still  proceeds  as  actively  as  before. 

The 


of 
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The  Report  ascribes  to  France  the 
power  to  put  an  end  to  it,  if  it  pleases, 
— the  more  awful  becomes  her  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  continuance:  and  it  sug¬ 
gests,  that  “ while  the  penalties  at¬ 
tached  to  it  are  merely  pecuniary,  no 
degree  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lic  functionaries  can  prevent  it  being 
carried  on,  so  long  as  the  profits  will 
pay  for  insurance  ;”  and  recommend¬ 
ing  some  infamous  punishment  to  be 
substituted — of  a  brand,  or  the  galleys, 
(p.  22.)  But  the  establishment  of  a 
society  in  Paris  for  the  abolition,  hav¬ 
ing  marked  their  auspicious  commence¬ 
ment  by  enlightened  zeal,  affords,  by 
diffusing  its  information,  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  hopes  of  awakening  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  feeling  in  favour  of  the  African 
cause.  The  Royal  Institution  of  France 
having  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  writ¬ 
ten  poem  on  the  Abolition,  it  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  j\I.  Ghauvet;  and  another  by 
M.  Bigran  is  said  to  have  been  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  merit.  The  importa¬ 
tion,  and  reprints,  with  translations,  of 
them  would  render  this  cause  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  service  in  England. 

Sweden. — A  proclamation  dated  7th 
Feb.  1823,  declares  that  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  vessels  thus  employed  will 
lose  the  Royal  protection ;  the  most 
rigid  steps  were  also  promised  to  prevent 
any  fraudulent  proceedings  from  tak¬ 
ing  place  at  the  Swedish  island  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  for  the  purpose  of  co¬ 
vering  some  slave-trading  practices. 

The  United  Stales. — It  is  a  most 
gratifying  circumstance  (observed  Mr. 
Canning),  that  the  two  greatest  mari¬ 
time  nations  in  the  world  should  so 
far  compromise  their  maritime  pride, 
as  to  act  together  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  purpose,  especially  as 
the  realization  of  this  arrangement 
would  probably  not  be  the  termination 
of  its  benefits. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  slave  po¬ 
pulation  in  the  United  States  has  led 
the  owners  of  them  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  fresh  markets  for  their 
surplus  labourers.  With  this  view  it 
was  lately  proposed  that  the  new  states 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  from  which, 
by  their  original  Constitution,  slavery 
was  absolutely  excluded,  should  meet 
in  convention  for  the  purpose  of  al¬ 
tering  their  laws  in  this  respect.  The 
proposal  excited,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  United  States,  a  very  ani¬ 
mated  controversy  on  the  comparative 
advantages  of  free  and  slave  labour ; 


and  several  publications  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  this  country  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  have  been  re-published  in 
America.  The  cause  of  humanity  and 
justice  has  already  triumphed  in  In¬ 
diana;  the  insidious  proposal  has  been 
there  rejected.  We  trust  that  it  has 
shared  a  similar  fate  in  Illinois,  whose 
convention  was  to  assemble  some  time 
during  last  spring. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Mends  stated, 
that  “wherever  the  traffic  in  slaves 
has  been  checked,  the  natives  appear 
to  have  shown  a  fair  and  reasonable 
desire  of  cultivating  the  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  country.  Our  resi¬ 
dent  officers  and  merchants  agree  in 
asserting  that  these  would  be  raised  to 
any  extent  for  which  a  market  could 
be  found.”  He  adds,  “I  have  not 
heard  of  either  American  or  Dutch 
ships  being  on  the  coast  engaged  in 
the  traffic  of  slaves  and  after  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  affair  in  the  river  Bonny  in 
last  April,  he  states  a  combination  to 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  whole  of  those  ves¬ 
sels,  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  put  to  death  every  English  officer  or 
man  belonging  to  the  Navy  who  might 
fall  into  their  hands  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  was  in  perfect  unison 
with  all  and  every  thing  which  the 
slave  dealing  has  engendered.  Of  a 
similar  nature  was  the  agreement  be- 
tween  the  Spanish  captains  and  their 
seamen,  the  latter  binding  themselves 
blindly  to  obey  every  order ,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  it  might  be;  and  in  case  of 
the  vessel  being  taken,  not  to  receive 
any  wages.  Such  is  the  depravity  to 
which  this  slave  trade  debases  the 
mind  and  the  character  of  the  despe¬ 
rate  banditti  engaged  in  it. — -It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  visit  a  slave  ship  to  know 
what  the  trade  is. — An  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  a  vessel  with  up¬ 
wards  of  300  slaves  on  board,  almost 
all  of  them  in  irons,  by  her  crew  hang¬ 
ing  a  lighted  match  over  the  magazine, 
when  they  abandoned  her  in  their  boats, 
and  the  Iphigenia  took  possession  of 
her  ! 

By  the  more  recent  accounts  from 
Sierra  Leone ,  it  appears  that  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  cruizers  had  produced  a 
greater  effect  in  damping  the  slave 
trade,  than  they  had  themselves  anti¬ 
cipated;  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  exclude  the  French  slave  trad¬ 
ers  from  the  river  Gambia,  where  they 
still  continue  this  nefarious  practice, 

contrary 
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contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  17^2,  by  which  they  were  debarred 
from  navigating  that  river,  which  was 
wholly  ceded  to  this  country. 

The  slave  trade  at  the  Mauritius  has 
been  kept  in  check  by  the  vigilance  of 
Commodore  Nourse  and  Capt.  Mores¬ 
by  ;  and  a  treaty  was  negociated  with 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat  for  its  abolition, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  slaves 
from  Zanzebar,  hitherto  the  great 
slave  mart  in  that  quarter. 

Radama,  the  King  of  Madagascar, 
is  faithful  to  his  treaty,  and  being  at 
war  with  a  Northern  Chief,  his  sub¬ 
jection  will  extend  the  abolition  over 
the  whole  of  that  island. 

Sierra  Leone. — The  state  of  this  Co¬ 
lony  is  greatly  improving  its  intercourse 
with  the  interior,  almost  to  the  banks 
of  the  Niger.  The  merchants  have 
occasionally  received  from  500 1.  to 
1000/.  worth  of  gold  in  a  single  day, 
in  exchange  for  their  goods!  Crime 
has  diminished,  cultivation  has  ex¬ 
tended  ;  substantial  erections  have  been 
multiplied  ;  churches  have  cither  been 
built  or  are  building  in  every  village  ; 
the  blessings  of  education  have  been 
more  widely  diffused,  and  the  influence 
of  Christianity  appears  to  prevail  more 
and  more  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  reports  of  the  unhealthiness  and 
mortality  of  the  Colony  have  been 
exaggerated.  Among  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Gold  Coast,  it  is  stated 
that  the  superstitious  ordeals  which 
had  been  previously  in  use  at  the  forts, 
had  been  suppressed ;  and  the  evil  of 
panyaring,  or  seizing  and  enslaving  the 
person  of  the  debtor,  or  of  any  of  his 
relatives  or  townsmen,  for  debt,  had 
been  checked,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
will  soon  be  effectually  suppressed. 

The  Report  then  adverts  to  the  late 
disaster,  observing  that  the  occurrence 
of  war  with  the  Kingof  the  Ashantees, 
under  these  circumstances,  has  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate  ;  the  details  of 
which  had  not  been  received  at  the 
date  of  this  Report.  The  commercial 
intercourse  which  has  been  opened 
with  the.  interior  of  Africa,  from  the 
different  European  settlements  on  the 
coast,  is  stated  as  likely  to  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  its  state,  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  its  effect  is  given  at  some 
length  in  the  Appendix  O,  by  the  Tar¬ 
tar  AVadjee.  After  mentioning  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Bovvditch  and  Mr.  Belzoni, 
the  Directors  state  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise  of  this  description 
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hitherto  made  has  been  that  of  Major 
Denman,  Lieut.  Clapncrton,  and  Dr. 
Oudney,  who,  proceeding  Southward, 
reached  in  Feb.  1823  the  capital  of 
Bornou,  12£°  N.  lat.  14  long.  East. 

In  Coloml'ia  emancipation  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  rapidly  to  its  consummation, — 
slavery  cannot  endure,  at  the  utmost, 
beyond  the  existing  generation.  The 
children  born  since  1818  arc  all  born 
free ;  and  besides  the  effect  of  various 
other  causes  which  have  been  actively 
operating  there  to  produce  emancipa¬ 
tion,  the  tax  which  was  raised  for  that 
specific  purpose  had  already  effected 
the  redemption  of  many  adults. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  allude 
to  the  British  Colonies,  and  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  Parliament  establishing  a  ge¬ 
neral  registration,  with  adequate  exe¬ 
cutory  provisions,  preferably  to  the 
leaving  such  laws  to  the  Colonial  As¬ 
semblies.  They  then  refer  to  the  lost, 
statute  of  piracy;  and  with  the  due 
meed  of  praise  to  Mr.  Stephens’s  last 
work  of  “  Slavery  delineated, ’’  which 
is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  depth  of 
its  legal  research,  and  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  its  local  knowledge,  than 
for  the  acuteness  of  its  reasoning  and 
the  impressive  power  of  its  eloquence. 

The  funds  of  this  Institution  for  the 
year  1823,  show  a  receipt  of  lOOb/. 
16s.  11  d.  out  of  which  an  expenditure 
of  769/.  195*  3d.  left  a  balance  of  236/. 
17s.  8 d.  in  hand.  This  expenditure 
constitutes  the  utility  of  this  and  most 
other  institutions;  for  in  those  items 
it  is  seen  whether  sufficient  is  not  only 
subscribed  but  devoted  to  the  object 
intended,  and  what  part  might  be 
spared  for  the  advantage  of  any  other. 
Now  the  chief  design  here  is  to  acquire 
and  diffuse  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject;  and  for  this  purpose  1 05/.  was 
spent  in  printing  the  Report  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  documents  and  tracts;  30/. * 
in  stationery  and  maps;  43/.  in  the 
annual  meeting  at  Freemasons’  Hall; 
228/.  in  rent  and  clerk’s  salary  and 
collection;  and  259/.  in  the  current 
disbursements  of  advertisements,  &c.  ’ 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these 
charges  exceed  their  proper  amount, 
and  of  which  the  Committee  must 
have  been  the  immediate  judges,  be¬ 
fore  the  account  met  the  inspection  of 
the  auditors;  and  whoever  reads  the 
Report  and  the  annexed  Appendix, 
and  thus  makes  himself  acquainted 
with  tilt  labour  and  attention  which 
they  have  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
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the  Society,  in  giving  public  informa¬ 
tion,  and  exciting  them  to  an  interest 
in  the  cases  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade  and  Colo¬ 
nial  Slavery,  will  feel  ample  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  being  so  easily  made  a  party  in 
their  cause,  and  of  forming  a  right 
judgment  on  a  national  question  of  so 
important  and  general  a  nature,  as  well 
to  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  its  Colo¬ 
nies,  Dependencies,  Allies,  and  Neu¬ 
trals  ;  more  especially  when  from  the 
sincere  and  vigorous  efforts  of  this 
country  alone,  an  effectual  measure  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  longer  delayed, 
that  shall  redeem  the  crime  of  enlight¬ 
ened  nations,  and  speak  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  peace  to  the  dark  regions  of 
suffering  Africa ! 

Amongst  the  valuable  documents  of 
the  Appendix,  that  of  letter  O  will  be 
read  with  much  interest,  being  the 
Journey  of  Wadjee,  a  Tartar,  from 
Tripoli  to  Cape  Coast,  &c. ;  in  which 
he  describes  Timbuctoo  and  Jinnee. 
He  never  heard  of  any  white  man  hav¬ 
ing  been  at  Timbuctoo.  A.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  Norwich,  Sept.  5. 


IT  has  often  been  a  matter  of  much 
surprise  to  me,  that  in  none  of  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  Bible  hither¬ 
to  printed,  has  it  been  thought  worth 
the  trouble  to  make  an  accurate  use  of 
the  indefinite  article,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
nouns  my  and  thy.  Scarcely  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  sacred  volume  is  to  be  found 
in  which  “  mine  horn,”  “  mine  hand¬ 
maid, ”  “thine  heart,”  “thine  hus¬ 
band,’’  “an  house,”  “an  hair,”  or 
some  other  similar  error  does  not  oc¬ 
cur.  And  this  cannot  be  the  effect  of 
•a  preconceived  opinion  of  its  propriety, 
because  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  same  word  is  and  is  not  aspi¬ 
rated  in  the  same  chapter ;  for  instance, 
in  30  v.  2  ch.  2  Kings,  we  find  ‘  where¬ 
fore  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  saith,  I 
said  indeed  that  thy  house,'  &c.  and  in 
the  following  verse,  “Behold  the  days 
come  that  I  will  cut  off  thine  arm  and 
the  arm  of  thy  father’s  house,  that  there 
shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house.'’ 
In  this  chapter  there  are  not  fewer 
than  six  errors  of  this  description  :  it 
often,  therefore,  to  a  Clergyman  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  almost  difficult  ac¬ 
complishment,  to  read  properly  the 
lessons  of  the  day  to  his  congregation. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  impediment  is  one  that  might 
easily  I  think  be  obviated. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 


existence  of  the  evil,  I  at  first  thought 
that  the  printers  of  the  present  day  had 
been  the  too  faithful  copyists  of  their 
predecessors ;  but  on  comparing  our 
Bibles,  I  mean  those  published  with¬ 
in  a  few  years,  with  others  printed  a 
century  since  and  upwards,  I  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  errors  similar  to  those  I 
have  been  speaking  of  exist,  and  are 
perhaps  equally  numerous  in  them  all, 
yet  that  in  many  instances  they  are  to 
be  found  in  different  places;  it  is  ‘thy 
heart,’  &c:  in  old  editions,  where  it  is 
‘  thine  heart,’  &c.  in  modern  ones,  and 
vice  versa.  This  I  think  enables  us 
to  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  minute  attention  in  those  who 
superintended  their  progress  through 
the  press. 

A  valuable  clerical  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  accustomed  both  to  speak  and 
read  correctly,  and  who  therefore  finds 
it  a  little  difficult  to  utter  with  ease  to 
himself  and  pleasure  to  his  hearers, 
such  awkwardly  ungrammatical  ex¬ 
pressions  as  ‘  an  house,’  ‘  an  half,’  &c. 
has  recently  addressed  a  Letter  upon 
the  subject  to  the  very  learned  the 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  pointing  out  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  got  rid  of,  which  I 
trust  will  have  the  desired  effect;  it 
being  quite  in  the  power  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  to  accomplish  this  desideratum 
(so  far  at  least  as  affects  Oxford  edi¬ 
tions),  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  perma¬ 
nent  head  of  the  delegates  who  con- 
troul  the  management  of  the  Claren¬ 
don  press  in  that  University.  But 
should  he  think  it  a  matter  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  moment  to  require  his  considera¬ 
tion  or  interference,  perhaps,  by  in¬ 
serting  this  Letter  in  your  widely-cir¬ 
culated  Miscellany,  it  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  sister  University,  who  may  think 
differently,  and  be  emulous  to  set  a 
good  example.  G.  T. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  6. 

PERHAPS  the  following  Letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rey- 
nell,  may  he  worth  insertion.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  the  feelings  of  the  Americans, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  this  country.  R.  P. 

“  Fsteemed  Friend  Philadelphia, 
Lsteemecl  i  nencJ,  ^ 

“  I  have  thy  acceptable  favour  of 
the  13th  of  February,  which  afford¬ 
ed  me  much  pleasure,  as  I  appre¬ 
hended  it  came  from  a  Gentleman 

descended 
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descended  from  the  same  family  as  I 
am,  and  is  the  first  I  have  ever  met 
with  of  the  same  name  ;  and  my  fa¬ 
ther,  Samuel  Reyncll,  often  told  me 
if  I  ever  met  with  any  that  spelled 
their  name  in  the  same  manner  he 
did,  I  might  depend  they  were  of  the 
same  family  ;  that  he  had  never  met 
with  any;  but  that  his  father,  John 
Reynell,  who  became  a  Quaker  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  being  bound  over  to  attend 
the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Exon,  on  that 
account,  in  the  beginning  of  James 
the  Second’s  reign;  when  his  name 
was  called  in  court,  the  Chairman 
asked  how  he  spelt  it,  which  when 
he  had  told  him,  he  took  his  seal  out 
of  his  pocket,  with  his  coat  of  arms, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  “You  are 
one  of  my  family,  you  are  discharged.” 

“His  grandfather,  Richard  Reynell, 
was  the  Clergyman  of  North  Taw  ton 
in  Devon,  and  had  an  estate  there, 
and  left  it  to  his  son,  who  was  a  man 
of  bright  natural  parts,  but  no  econo¬ 
mist,  and  he  spent  it.  My  father, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  took  me  there  and 
showed  it  me,  and  told  me  that  ought 
to  have  been  his,  but  his  grandfather 
had  spent  it. 

“My  father  left  North  Tavvton  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  came  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  Exon,  where  I 
was  brought  up,  and  lived  till  1  was 
In  the  1 8th  year  of  my  age,  when  my 
father  sent  me  to  Jamaica  to  live  with 
a  nephew  of  his,  by  the  mother’s  side, 
to  be  a  merchant;  his  name  was  Sa¬ 
muel  Dicker;  he  acquired  a  very  large 
estate  there,  and  returned  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  bought  an  estate  at  Waltham, 
built  a  fine  bridge  in  the  way  there, 
and  was  chosen  member  of  Parliament 
in  his  own  county  where  he  was  born. 

“  I  did  not  like  Jamaica,  it  being  a 
very  wicked  place,  so  I  did  not  stay 
there  quite  a  year,  but  came  here, 
where  I  have  been  now  near  42  years, 
and  am  in  the  Gist  year  of  my  age.  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  been  pleased  to  bless  me 
with  some  small  share  of  this  world’s 
goods,  but  has  also  been  pleased  to 
take  from  me  all  my  children,  which 
were  five;  however,  1  do  not  repine, 
he  is  a  good  and  gracious  God,  and 
has  done  much  more  for  me  than  I 
deserve,  who  am  a  poor  unworthy  crea¬ 
ture,  and  if  in  his  great  goodness  he 
will  receive  me  into  the  arms  of  his 
mercy  at  last,  it  is  all  I  have  to  ask.  I 
am  the  only  surviving  male  branch  of 
our  family.  I  have  a  sister  living  at 


Exon,  named  Mary,  who  is  married 
to  Andre ws-Henry  Groth,  who  have 
one  son,  named  John- Reynell  Groth. 
1  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
in  this  country,  but  they  would  not 
stay  in  it.  These  are  all  that  are  left  of 
the  family.  Thus  have  I  given  thee 
as  particular  an  account  of  my  family 
as  1  am  capable  of,  and  if  it  gives  thee 
any  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  I  shall  be 
glad  I  gave  it  thee. 

“  I  am  the  person  who  had  the 
honour  first  to  sign  the  letter  or  me¬ 
morial,  addressed  to  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain, 
on  which  thou  art  pleased  to  express 
thyself  in  so  handsome  and  kind  a 
manner.  We  were  in  hopes  that  we 
had  pointed  out  what  was  for  the 
interest  of  both  countries  in  so  clear 
a  manner  as  to  induce  the  Ministry 
to  agree  to  the  repeal  of  the  acts 
complained  of;  and  1  think  if  they 
had  a  true  regard  for  the  interests  of 
their  country,  they  would  readily  have 
done  it,  but  that  doth  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  principal  thing  they  have 
in  view ;  but  rather  how  they  shall 
support  themselves  in  power,  and  carry 
into  execution  their  plans  for  depriv¬ 
ing  the  Americans  of  their  liberties 
and  privileges. 

The  point  in  dispute  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one;  if  the  Americans  are  to 
be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  where  they 
are  not  nor  can  be  represented,  they 
are  no  longer  Englishmen  hut  slaves, 
who  are  to  have  their  property  taken 
away  at  any  time  at  will  and  pleasure, 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  be; 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  have 
strongly  remonstrated  against  it,  and 
taken  such  other  measures  as  they  ap¬ 
prehended  were  most  likely  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  encroachments  that  were 
making  on  their  liberties :  and  as  their 
letitions,  addresses,  and  remonstrances, 
lave  not  had  their  desired  effect,  they 
are  come  to  resolutions  not  to  import 
any  more  goods  from  Great  Britain, 
unless  it  be  a  few  articles  they  cannot 
do  without,  and  to  encourage  manu¬ 
facturing  among  themselves,  which  [ 
apprehend  will  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  this  country ;  and  if  it  proves  a  loss 
to  Great  Britain  they  may  thank  them¬ 
selves  for  it;  it  is  their  own  imprudent 
conduct  that  has  been  the  occasion  of 
it.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  writ¬ 
ing  thee  this  long  letter,  but  assure 
thee  I  am,  with  the  utmost  regard  and 
respect,  thy  assured  friend, 

John  Reynell.’’ 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban-,  Aug.  2. 

rg^HE  following  notice  of  a  curious 
J  small  cross-legged  Knight  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  Worcester  He¬ 
rald  : 

“  We  learn  from  Tenbury  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  long  interested  himself  in  the 
antiquities  of  our  county,  has  lately  reco¬ 
vered  a  specimen  of  tomb  architecture  which 
bids  fair,  in  point  of  execution,  to  rival  any 
thing  we  at  present  possess.  1  he  specimen 
alluded  to  is  the  small  figure  of  a  cross- 
legged  Knight  in  the  parish  church  of  that 
town,  which  has  been  so  much  concealed 
from  the  public  view,  that  of  the  Antiqua¬ 
ries  who  have  visited  it,  one  has  suspected 
that  it  had  no  sword;  another  that  it  had 
no  legs  ;  and  even  our  latest  Antiquary  Mr. 
Gough  (in  his  MS  Notes  on  Dr.  Nash’s 
Collections,  now  in  the  Bodleian)  doubts 
whether  the  legs  are  crossed.  It  has  now, 
bv  the  careful  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Mills,  a  stone-mason  of  Tenbury,  been  so 
far  recovered  from  a  whitewash  of  perhaps 
two  centuries,  that  every  part  of  the  figure 
which  remains  is  visible  ;  and  so  exquisite 
is  the  workmanship,  that  even  the  folds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  weight  of  the  chain  armour  in 
which  the  figure  is  clothed,  are  distinctly 
to  be  seen.  While  we  announce  this  dis¬ 
covery,  so  interesting  to  Antiquaries,  we 
cannot  but  express  a  hope  that,  in  addition 
to  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  it,  which  has 
already  been  taken  to  scale  by  Mr.  John  In- 
stan,  the  public  may  be  favoured  with  some 
further  description  of  this  curious  relick  ; 
and  that  those  gentlemen  of  our  county  who 
have  the  power,  will  also  have  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  restore  the  very  many  curious  monu¬ 
ments  which  (to  the  disgrace  of  our  national 
taste,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  to  the 
regret  of  our  illustrious  Sovereign,  the  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  Fine  Arts)  are  fast  moulder¬ 
ing  awav  from  neglect  in  our  parochial 
churches.” 

This  figure  at  Tenbury  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  a  son  of  Sir  John 
Sturm'y,  who  followed  his  father  to 
the  Croisade.  Such  figures  of  small 
proportion  are  not  uncommon. 

At  Mapowder,  co.  Dorset,  is  a  small 
cum  bent  effigy  in  stone,  scarcely  two 
feet  long,  in  complete  mail,  dose 
round  helmet,  with  a  shield  and  sword, 
his  hands  elevated,  holding  his  heart, 
his  head  on  a  cushion,  and  a  lion  sup¬ 
porting  his  feet,  hut  no  arms  or  in¬ 
scription.  It  is  engraved  in  Hutchins’s 
History,  who  supposed  it  to  have  been 
some  favourite  infant  of  the  family, 
placed  there  by  a  fond  mother*. 


*  Hutchins’s  Dorset,  2d  edit.  III.  273. 
Gent.  Mag.  September,  1824. 
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At  Bottesford  Church,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  is  a  little  figure  22  inches  high, 
and  8  wide,  of  speckled  marble,  of  a 
Knight  in  complete  mail  and  mantle, 
his  hands  joined,  his  sword  on,  and  his 
shield  on  his  left  arm,  his  legs  broken 
of!  below  the  knees,  a  cushion  under 
his  headj.  It  is  possibly  the  same 
which  is  thus  described  in  one  of  the 
Harleian  MSS.:  “  An  oulde  monu¬ 
ment  in  a  mantle  and  male,  removed 

from  .  and  here  buried,  with 

this  new  writing : 

U?ic  facet  cor  tfini  JDifficImi  Sllfcf- 
niad,  cufug  corpus  jfcpelitur  apu&  j^o- 
toum  HocumL  fupta  &tanfovtJiam. 

At  Ayot  St.  Laurence,  Herts,  is  a 
rude  figure  of  freestone,  two  feet  three 
inches  long ;  the  hands,  which  are 
entirely  broken  away,  are  reported  to 
have  held  a  heart;  and  something  like 
the  upper  surface  of  the  heart,  with  a 
finger  and  thumb  attached  to  it,  was 
found  among  the  rubbish  near  the  mo¬ 
nument.  The  hair  is  curled  and  flow¬ 
ing;  no  helmet;  double  cushion  under 
the  head  ;  a  kind  of  mantle  over  the 
shoulder,  falling  in  plaits  round  the 
legs  from  right  to  left,  and  a  lion  at 
the  feet§. 

In  Darlington  Church,  Devon,  is  a 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic,  only  two  feet 
eight  inches  longf). 

At  Little  Easton  Church,  Essex,  is 
a  cross-legged  figure  of  small"  propor¬ 
tions,  probably  a  Bourchier  or  Lovain. 

Mr.  Bigland  mentions  a  cumbent 
figure  of  a  female,  about  a  yard  in 
length,  in  Cobeley  Church,  Glouces¬ 
tershire. 

Joan,  Countess  of  Dreux,  who  died 
1346,  is  represented  in  small  propor¬ 
tions  on  her  tomb,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Jard,  near  Melum^f. 

In  the  window  of  the  South  aile  of 
Water  Newton,  co.  Huntingdon,  is  a 
female  figure  in  stone,  four  feet  two 
inches  high,  with  a  young  face,  long 
hair,  sleeves  halfway  to  the  wrist,  and 
garment  not  quite  half  down  the  leg. 

The  Boy  Bishop  at  Salisbury  is  ano¬ 
ther  instance  of  small  proportions  ob- 


T  Nichols’s  Leicestershire,  II.  .08.  It  is 
engraved  in  the  same  volume,  p.  23. 
t  Newsted  Abbey. 

§  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  In- 
trod.  vol.  II.  p.  cix. 

I)  Ic  is  engraved  in  Hutchins’s  Dorset, 
III.  p.  278,. 

Gough,  Sep.  Mon.  Introd.  11.  cix. 
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served  on  monuments.  It  is  well  en¬ 
graved  from  a  drawing  by  Schnebbelic, 
in  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments*. 

Some  have  referred  such  figures  to 
children  born  in  the  Holy  Land.  But 
from  the  figures  at  Tenbury,  at  Ma- 
povvder,  and  Ayot  St.  Laurence,  each 
holding  a  heart;  and  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  supposed  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  figure  at  Bottesford,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  small  effigies  are  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  hearts  alone  of  the 
persons  represented  having  been  bu¬ 
ried  where  these  figures  remain,  while 
their  bodies  were  buried  in  some  other 
church,  or  perhaps  left  in  the  Holy 
Land,  if  they  died  during  their  cru¬ 
sade.  N.  II.  S. 


Mr  TTr ran  Upper  Cadogan-placc, 
MV.  URBAN,  Aug'  1(- 

I  SEND  for  insertion  in  your  useful 
Miscellany,  a  Report  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Sir  John  (at  that  time  Mr.)  Merick 
of  his  special  mission  to  Russia,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  The 
original  is  in  the  Cotton  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,  marked  Nero,  B. 


viii. 

Besides  the  curious  particulars  which 
it  contains,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
early  growing  power  of  Russia,  and 
how  earnestly  an  alliance  with  that 
country  was  sought  by  the  commercial 
nations  of  Europe.  Mr.  Merick  and 
his  brother  Richard  were  both  London 
*  merchants,  and  seem  to  have  been  in 
partnership,  as  each  resided  near  Lea- 
denhall,  and  the  house  of  the  latter 
bore,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
days,  the  sign  of  the  Queen’9  Arms, 
which  would  have  been  more  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  to  John.  Their  trade 
was  in  Russian  goods,  and  the  more 
effectually  to  carry  on  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  that  country,  John  Merick 
made  it  his  principal  residence,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  it3  language. 
This  it  was  that  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Queen,  who  employed 
him,  and  Sir  Francis  Cherrie,  knt. 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  in  the 
translation  of  the  letters  sent  by  the 
Czar.  In  order  that  he  might  appear 
at  the  Russian  Court  in  quality  of  a 
gentleman,  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted 
to  him  in  letters  made  patent  by  Sir 
William  Segar,  then  Norroy  King  of 


Arms,  dated  24th  Oct.  lGoi  (the  year 
then  commencing  in  March),  and  43d 
of  Elizabeth.  These  were  Azure,  a 
fess  wavy  Argent  (in  allusion  to  his 
often  traversing  the  sea),  in  chief  two 
mullets  pierced  Or.  Crest,  a  sea-horse 
Or,  holding  in  its  paws  a  star  of  six 
points  pierced  Azure. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  R.  Meyrick. 


,f  A  particular  Declaration  of  the  En¬ 
tertainment  and  Usage  of  me  .John 
Merick,  after  my  Arrival  at  Mosko , 
leingc  sent  from  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majestic  with  her  princely 
Letters  and  Message  unto  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  &c. 

The  Qth  of  February,  l601,  I  ar¬ 
rived  before  Mosco,  being  then  late 
in  the  night,  for  that  I  could  not  con¬ 
veniently  make  my  coming  knowne 
until  the  next  morninge,  at  which 
tyme  I  sent  wourd  to  Mr.  Barnes  the 
agent  there,  to  certifie  him  of  my  arri- 
vall,  and  to  desire  him  to  make  it 
knowne  unto  the  Lo.  Chancellor  OJli- 
phenasse  Enanw’th,  and  to  knovve  his 
pleasure  unto  what  place  of  the  cittie 
I  should  repaire  ;  who  presently  therof 
enformed  the  Emperor,  being  then  at 
a  monastery  with  his  sister  late  Em¬ 
press,  two  myles  from  the  cittie,  and 
sent  a  gentleman  by  his  Majestie’s  or¬ 
der  to  conduct  me  to  the  English 
house  as  my  desire  was,  being  the  10th 
daie  of  the  month. 

The  next  morning  the  said  Lo. 
Chancellor  sent  for  me  to  come  unto 
him,  who  at  my  coming  demanded  of 
me,  by  his  Majestie’s  appointment, 
the  cause  of  my  coming.  I  answered 
him  that  I  was  sent  from  the  Q.’s 
most  excellent  Majestie  Elizabeth,  &c. 
unto  the  mightie  Emperor  Borris  Feo- 
dorw’th  of  all  Russia,  &c.  with  her 
Majestie’s  lettres  and  message. 

Then  he  demanded  of  me  whether 
it  were  concerning  those  secret  affaires 
wherof  Sir  Richard  Lea,  her  Majestie’s 
Embassador,  at  his  being  there  did 
treate.  I  answered  that  my  coming  was 
indeede  especially  about  those  busi¬ 
nesses.  Then  he  asked  further  howe 
they  tooke  effect  in  England,  and  how 
her  Majestie  was  enclyned  therunto. 
I  answered  him  that  her  Majestie  had 
written  thereof  particularly  in  her 
princely  letters  then  sent  by  me,  and 
had  also  referred  some  things  to  my 
verbail  relation;  and  (if  it  were  his 
Majestie’s  pleasure)  I  would  deliver 

her 
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her  Majestie’s  letters,  together  with  my 
message,  unto  his  Honor;  with  which 
answer  he  being  well  satisfied,  said  he 
would  acquaint  the  Emperor  therwith, 
and  soe  for  that  tyme  I  tooke  my  leave 
and  departed. 

The  morning  following  the  said  L. 
Chancellor  came  to  the  English  house 
unto  me,  and  willed  me  to  be  in  a 
readinesse  against  evening  to  goe  be¬ 
fore  the  Emperor,  at  which  time  his 
L.  wold  come  himself  forme.  At  the 
time  appointed  his  Lordship  came  and 
tooke  me  along  with  him  in  his  owne 
sleadd,  and  afterwards  conducted  me 
into  his  Majestie’s  presence,  his  Ma¬ 
jestic  then  sitting  in  private,  and  not 
in  state,  having  his  feete  placed  on  a 
footstoole  covered  with  sables  ;  when, 
after  my  dewtie  donne,  I  presented 
him  with  her  Majestie’s  letters  in  all 
due  complement,  and  delivered  them 
into  his  Majestie’s  owne  handes ; 
which  done,  he  gave  me  his  princely 
hand  to  kisse,  and  very  eamestlie  de¬ 
manded  of  her  Majestie’s  good  health, 
his  dere  and  loving  sister,  and  manie 
other  such  like  questions,  whereby  he 
did  expresse  his  princely  love  and  un- 
faigned  affection  towardes  her  Majes¬ 
tie.  I  satisfied  his  Majestie  in  all  his 
demands,  and  replied  with  all  that  her 
Majestie  did  take  in  ail  princely  kynd- 
nes  the  honourable  enterteignment  of 
her  Embassador  Sir  llic.  Lea,  which 
gave  his  Majestie  occasion  to  demand 
of  me  whether  1  were  imploied  in  the 
translation  of  his  lettres  of  secrecy  sent 
by  the  said  Embassador.  I  declared 
unto  him  that  the  said  imployment 
was  wholy  committed  unto  Fra.  Cher- 
rie.and  myself,  the  which  also  moved 
her  Majestie  at  this  present  to  make 
choice  of  me,  and  to  use  my  service  in 
these  mightie  affaires,  being  before  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  same,  rather  than  to 
i m parte  the  seacresie  thereof  to  any 
other,  as  his  Majestie’s  desire  was  in 
his  letters  to  have  it  keapt  seacret, 
which  answer  pleased  his  Majestie 
well. 

The  Emperor  demanded  further  of 
me  the  contents  of  her  Majestie’s 
letters  as  touching  the  said  seacret 
busines.  1  answered  his  Hi.  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  instructions,  howe  that  her 
Majestie  having  understood  thatmeanes 
was  made  unto  his  Hi.  by  divers  princes, 
and  especially  by  some  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  fora  marriage  to  be  concluded 
with  some  of  their  house;  her  Majes¬ 
tic  wished  she  had  byn  provided  of 
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some  one  in  all  respects  meete  to  be 
offered  unto  his  Hi.  for  the  knitting  up 
of  so  great  a  matter,  not  onlie  bycause 
such  alliance  of  blood  amongst  princes 
is  the  perfectest  union  wherein  myndes 
affecting  each  other  can  bee  joyned  ; 
but  allso  bycause  her  Majestie  should 
be  sorrie  (if  she  could  otherwyse  re- 
medie  it)  that  a  person  so  deare  to  his 
Majestie  as  a  childe  should  be  planted 
in  a  stock  not  better  affected  to  her 
Highness;  wherbya  greater  part  of  his 
Majestie’s  love  then  she  would  will¬ 
ingly  spare,  might  be  endangered  to 
bee  transported  ellswhere.  Hereof  her 
Majestie  did  com’and  her  Embassador 
to  speake  unto  his  Hi.  as  an  argument 
of  the  strong  and  powerful  motives  of 
her  Majestie’s  good  will  daily  encreas- 
ing  towardes  his  Majestie,  her  Majes¬ 
tie  being  persuaded  that  this  might 
have  byn  a  convenient  mariage  be- 
twene  his  sonne,  and  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  and  heires  of  her  cosen  the  Earle 
of  Darby,  being  of  the  blood  roiall, 
and  of  greater  possessions  then  anyc 
other  subject  in  the  land.  But  now 
her  Majestie  having  to  her  griefe  un¬ 
derstood  (upon  inquirie)  that  the 
prince,  his  son,  is  not  above  13  yearcs 
olde,  w'hich  is  allmost  five  yeares  un¬ 
der  the  ladie’s  age  j  and  further,  such 
hath  byn  her  Majestie’s  care  and  great 
desire  to  make  him  see  demonstra- 
tivelie  in  what  degree  she  esteemeth 
his  divinitie,  as  she  forbore  to  name 
any  person  to  him  which  were  not 
iveere  her  in  royall  bloude,  ailthough 
it  is  very  true  that  there  be  divers  no¬ 
ble  families  nere  of  kyn  to  her  Majes¬ 
tie  by  her  mother,  of  wrhom  she  for- 
bare  to  speake  or  write.  Nevertheless, 
because  his  Majestie  may  see  the ’qua¬ 
lities  of  their  branches,  which  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  noble  stock  of  the 
Queen  her  mother,  her  Majestie  hath 
commanded  to  sheweunto  his  Highncs 
a  draught  of  the  pedigree,  and  ther- 
withall  I  delivered  his  Majestie  the 
said  pedigree,  shewing  him  at  his  de¬ 
mands  the  order  howe  those  branches 
were  derived,  w'hich  having  under¬ 
stood,  it  pleased  him  well;  and  he 
willed  me  to  take  the  paines,  together 
with  the  Lo.  Chancellor,  to  translate 
the  letter  and  also  the.  pedigrees  into 
the  llusse  language,  saying  that  he  had 
noe  confidence  in  his  owne  interpretors. 

Further,  the  Emperor  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  Doctor  Christopher  the 
Hungarian,  who  went  on  with  Sir 
Richard  Lea,  and  said  he  was  much 

beholding 
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beholding  unto  her  Majestie  for  him, 
and  willed  me  that  I  should  not  for¬ 
get  to  give  her  Majestie  great  thanks 
for  him,  for  he  had  cured  him  of  a 
dangerous  sickness  ;  and  the  said  Doc¬ 
tor  acknowledgeth  the  Q.’s  Majestie 
to  be  his  onlie  Sovereigne  and  no 
other. 

Also  his  Majestie  by  occasion  spake 
of  the  Pope,  saying  that  he  had  heard 
that  hee  hath  often tymes  practised  her 
Majestic’s  death  by  sinister  and  devil- 
lish  means  (not  as  a  Christian)  but 
like  a  bloudy  infidell :  all  which  1  as¬ 
sured  him  was  most  true,  and  confirm¬ 
ed  the  same  by  the  commemoration  of 
many  particulars  therof j  wherat  his 
Highnes  (being  moved  with  indigna¬ 
tion)  called  the  Pope  dogge,  and  wish¬ 
ed  that  his  countrey  were  not  so  far 
remote  from  him,  that  he  might  take 
revengement  himself  of  that  monster 
and  that  vile  hypocrite,  and  added  fur¬ 
ther,  that  if  he  were  neere  him,  hee 
woulde  pluck  him  out  of  his  seate  by 
the  haire  of  the  head  for  wronginge  so 
worth  ie  a  pry  nee. 

Allso  his  Majestie  did  acknowledge 
himself  much  indebted  to  her  High¬ 
ness  for  the  princely  entertainment  and 
honourable  usage  of  his  late  Ambassa¬ 
dor  here  in  England,  and  did  hold  him¬ 
self  bounde  in  all  princely  considera¬ 
tion  and  kynd  affection  upon  any  opor- 
tunitie  to  requite  the  same.  And  thus, 
after  much  other  complements  per¬ 
formed  on  both  partes,  I  was  dismissed 
for  that  tyme,  with  order  to  the  Lo. 
High  Steward  for  my  day  1  ie  allow¬ 
ance,  which  was  very  great  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  for  her  Majestie’s  sake. 

The  xxiiid  day  of  Februarie  I  was 
sent  for  to  the  Lo.  Chancellor  about 
the  translation  of  her  Majestie’s  letters ; 
and  as  we  were  conferring  together 
about  our  present  businesse,  the  Lo. 
Chancellor  drewe  a  paper  out  of  his 
deske,  and  after  he  had  perused  the 
same  hee  communed  with  me  con¬ 
cerning  the  Earle  of  Hartford  and  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  demanded 
of  me  the  reason  whie  her  Majestie 
made  no  offer  of  their  sonnes  as  touch¬ 
ing  the  match  aforementioned.  I 
told  his  Lordship  that  I  doubted  not 
but  her  Majestie  had  with  good  advise 
considered  of  the  matter,  and  had  for¬ 
borne  the  nomination  of  them  for 
some  causes  best  knowne  to  herself. 

The  3d  of  Marche  the  Emperor's 
Embassadors  that  were  sent  into  Den¬ 
mark,  returned. 


The  xiiith  of  the  same  moncth,  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  King  of  Denmark  twoe 
younge  gentlemen,  about  the  conclud¬ 
ing  of  a  match  betwene  the  King  of 
Denmarke’s  youngest  brother,  and  the 
Emperor’s  daughter,  who  brought  with 
them  the  picture  of  the  said  King’s 
brother.  They  were  roially  enterteign- 
ed  all  the  time  of  their  being  there; 
and  there  was  an  absolute  agreement 
made  for  the  making  up  of  the  matter, 
and  so  they  were  despatched  thence 
the  xth  of  April. 

The  20th  of  Aprill  I  solicited  the 
Lo.  Chancellor  for  to  procure  my  de¬ 
spatch  thence,  and  which  I  could  by 
noe  mcanes  gett  effected,  but  was  put 
off  untill  the  xxiiid  of  June,  for  sea- 
cret  reasons,  which  will  hereafter  ap- 
peare. 

The  iiiith  of  Jnne,  repayred  unto 
me  Henrie  Pickerley,  one  of  the  inter¬ 
preters  that  went  with  the  Russ  Em¬ 
bassadors  into  Denmarck,  who  was 
allso  interpreter  unto  those  messengers 
which  were  sent  by  the  Kinge  of  Den¬ 
mark  unto  the  Einperour  about  the 
marriadge.  This  said  interpreter  se¬ 
cretly  informed  me  that  the  match  be¬ 
twene  the  Emperor’s  daughter  and  the 
King  of  Denmark’s  brother  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  concluded  on,  and  that  hee 
was  daylie  expected  at  Nerue,  whither 
was  sent  much  provision  for  his  enter- 
teignment.  Hee  tould  me  allso  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  had  reported  to 
the  Russe  Embassador  that  the  O.  of 
England  was  dead  (wherof  they  made 
report  to  the  Emperor  at  their  return 
to  Mosco),  the  King  of  Denmark  giv¬ 
ing  that  out  (as  may  well  be  conjec¬ 
tured)  in  poll icie,  to  the  end  that  ther 
might  bee  noe  obstacle  unto  him  in  his 
proceedings  for  the  intended  match. 
This  said  interpreter  further  tolde  me, 
that  my  cominge  thither,  as  allso  the 
busines  that  I  came  about,  were  well 
knowne  in  the  Court  of  Denmark  : 
and  more  he  tould  me,  that  the  K.  of 
Den  march’s  messengers  made  earnest 
request  unto  the  Emperor  that  I  might 
not  be  despatched  thence  till  such  tyme 
as  they  had  newes  of  the  arrivall  of  the 
Kinge’s  brother  on  the  borders  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  nearing  (as  it  should  seeme)  that 
if  her  Majestie  had  intelligence  of  the 
intended  marriage,  she  would  be.a  hiu- 
derance  therein,  which  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  my  longe  detayning  there. 

The  xxth  of  June,  newes  came  to 
the  Emperor  that  the  Kinge’s  bro¬ 
ther  was  landed  at  Euangorod,  a  citie 

in 
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in  his  Majestie’s  dominions,  lycnge 
over  against  Narve;  whereupon  order 
was  presently  geven  to  the  Lorde 
Chancellor  and  other  of  the  nobilitie 
to  entertaign  and  conduct  the  said 
King’s  brother  on  his  waie. 

The  xxiid  of  June  1  was  admitted 
into  his  Majestie’s  presence,  his  Ma¬ 
jestic  being  privately  disposed  with 
on ly  the  Lo.  High  Steward  and  the 
Lo.  Chancellor,  who  conducted  me 
thither.  The  Emperor  first  demanded 
of  me  whether  I  had  heard  any  newes 
out  of  England  of  late,  and  whether 
her  Majestie  were  in  health.  I  tolde 
his  Majestie  that  I  had  received  letters 
lately  from  England,  wherin  I  was  as¬ 
sured  of  her  Majestie’s  perfect  health: 
and  for  newes  1  related  unto  him  the 
late  victories  which  her  Majestie  had 
obtayned  in  Ireland  aganst  the  rebell 
Tyrone ;  at  which  the  Emperor  was 
right  gladde.  At  the  same  tyme  the 
Emperor  calling  to  mynde  her  Majes¬ 
tie’s  letters,  tolde  me  that  he  had 
caused  his  answer  therunto  to  be 
drawne  and  written  out,  and  said 
withall  that  he  had  well  perused  the 
contents  of  her  Majestie’s  letters,  and 
considered  of  the  message,  wherin  he 
did  plainly  perceave  the  princely  re¬ 
spect  that  her  Highnes  had  of  his  Ma¬ 
jestie  in  forbearing  to  offer  any  thing 
that  might  bee  misbeseeming  either 
her  owne  Majestie  or  his  greatnes, 
which  was  in  that  she  shewed  herself 
loath  to  propose  unto  him  any  of  her 
owne  kyndred  farre  remote  in  bloud 
from  her  roiall  person,  least  the  condi¬ 
tions  might  be  judged  unequall. 

Then  his  Majestie,  arising  from  his 
princely  seate,  delivered  mee  (with  his 
owne  handes  standing)  his  letters  unto 
her  Majestie,  willing  me  to  deliver 
them  with  all  sincere  and  harty  greet- 
inge  from  his  Majestie,  together  with 
the  dewty  of  his  royall  sonne,  to  that 
most  excellent  and  vertuous  Queene 
Elizabeth,  his  deare  and  loving  sister, 
and  to  signifie  unto  her  that  he  ac- 
coinpteth  himself  more  beholding  to 
her  Majestie  then  unto  any  prince  in 
the  worlde  besides,  willing  that  there 
were  any  thing  in  bis  dominions  that 
might  any  way  delight  her  Majestie, 
which  he  is  desirous  she  shoulde  as 
freely  demand  as  in  her  owne  coun- 
trev,  with  protestation  that  he  doth 
sincerely  desire  the  longe  continuance 
of  the  mutuall  league  and  frendshipp 
betwixt  her  Majestie  and  his  High¬ 
ness,  which  on  his  part  shad  bee  keapt 


unviolated  unto  the  end.  Further  he 
willed  me  to  declare  unto  her  Majestie 
that  for  her  sake  he  would  respect  her 
marchants  above  the  marchants  of  all 
other  nations  that  traded  into  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  and  what  favours  soever  had 
byn  shewed  them  heretofore,  his  High- 
ncs  promyseth,  for  her  Majestie’s  sake, 
shalbe  encreascd  many  waies  hereafter. 

Then  his  Majestie  commended  unto 
me  4  youthes,  gentlemen’s  children,  of 
good  accompt,  to  be  carried  with  me 
into  England  ;  saying  that  he  did  the 
rather  make  a  choice  of  this  oure  con- 
trey,  for  the  especiall  love  he  beareth 
her  Majestie,  and  the  good  opinion  he 
hath  of  oure  nacion  ;  and  that  I  should 
make  them  knowne  unto  her  Majestie, 
and  desire  her  in  his  name  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  give  leave  that 
they  may  be  trayned  up  in  learninge, 
and  not  be  drawne  to  forsake  their  re¬ 
ligion.  And  soe  committed  them  to 
my  chardge,  to  take  care  for  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

Then  his  Majestie,  after  many  graces 
and  favours  shewed  me,  gave  order 
that  the  next  morning  I  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  thinges  necessarie  for 
my  jorney,  and  very  graciously  bad 
me  thrice  ffarewell. 

The  xxiiiith  of  July  I  departed  from 
Mosco,  being  conducted  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  the  Emperor  had  appoint¬ 
ed  to  accompany  me  to  the  sea  side, 
and  was  ffurnished  with  all  things  ne¬ 
cessarie,  and  27  post  horses  at  his  Ma¬ 
jestie’s  chardge.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  25. 

FEW  observations  on  the  past 
and  present  state  of  University 
pursuits,  more  particularly  in  Oxford, 
may  perhaps  explain  to  Mr.Macdonald 
why  the  Hebrew  Language  is  so  much 
neglected,  and  suggest  the  time  and 
place  where  this,  and  other  studies 
equally  essential  to  Clerical  Educa¬ 
tion,  might  be  best  attended  to. 

A  University  must  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  exclusively  allotted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Ecclesiastical  Education. 
They  never  were,  nor  are  they  now, 
any  other  than  institutions  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  general  knowledge.  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  sacred  literature  is  not,  at 
least,  the  legitimate  object  of  the  first 
degree.  The  very  meaning  of  the  term 
University,  is  “a  School  professing  to 
embrace  all  the  Sciences,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  professors  to  each.’’  In  ancient 
times  they  received  different  classes  of 
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individuals,  in  every  stage  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  numbered  some  thousands 
on  their  registers.  Our  statutes,  in  di¬ 
recting  the  corporal  castigation  of  of¬ 
fenders,  si  cetatem  congruat ,  and  in 
prohibiting  the  Graduates  from  certain 
puerile  games,  still  betray  marks  of 
this  juvenile  discipline.  Matriculations 
took  place  at  12  years  of  age,  the  lad 
proceeded  B.  A.  at  lb,  M.A.  at  IQ, 
(the  age  at  which  M.A.  is  at  present 
conferred  in  the  Scotch  and  Foreign 
Universities),  and  if  a  candidate  for 
the  Bar,  the  Hospital  Staff,  or  the 
Church,  he  continued  study,  and  about 
the  time  that  he  was  of  proper  age  to 
practise  in  either  profession,  he  was  of 
sufficient  standing  to  take  the  corre¬ 
sponding  degrees  of  Bachelor  in  Civil 
Law',  in  Physic,  or  in  Divinity.  The 
Arts  formed  the  Trivium  and  Oua- 
drivium  ;  the  Trivium  included  Gram¬ 
mar,  Rhetoric,  and  Dialectis;  the 
Ouadrivium  comprehended  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music; 
the  former  furnished  the  key  of  lan¬ 
guage,  to  unlock  the  recondite  expe¬ 
rience  of  Antiquity ;  the  latter  were 
supposed  to  open  the  secret  laws  of 
Nature. 

Since  the  Reformation,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  Education  have  been  ex¬ 
tended.  Science  is  not  now  confined 
to  the  Cloister,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
send  mere  children  thither  for  element¬ 
ary  instruction.  Matriculation  now 
takes  place  from  17  to  21,  and  some¬ 
times  at  a  later  age.  But  though  col¬ 
leges  and  halls  have  become  the  schools 
of  men,  they  are  not,  therefore,  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  alone.  Under 
the  denomination  of  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  Commoners,  the  sons  of 
our  Nobility  and  Gentry  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  junior 
members.  There  are  several  students 
of  Law,  a  few  of  Medicine,  besides 
many  others,  who  have  no  ulterior  ob¬ 
ject  in  taking  a  degree,  than  as  a  ti¬ 
tle  to  literarv  estimation,  or  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  polite  society.  Perhaps 
not  above  half  the  undergraduates  be¬ 
come  candidates  for  Orders.  Now  as 
Alma  Mater,  during  four  years  resi¬ 
dence,  still  requires  progress  through 
arts,  the  same  studies,  and  the  same 
public  exercises  of  all  her  sons,  there 
would  be  as  great  an  impropriety  in 
putting  Hebrew,  a  language  altogether 
sacred,  on  the  lists  of  literce  hum  ard¬ 
or  es9  as  in  obliging  the  student  of  di¬ 
vinity  to  handle  the  dissecting  knife. 


It  is  with  Borne  inconsistency  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  late  statute,  every  can¬ 
didate  for  the  B.A.,  whether  his  desti¬ 
nation  be  religious  or  secular,  is  closely 
examined  in  the  evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion. 

The  present  system,  at  Oxford,  is 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  good 
scholarship,  but  it  is  attended  with 
certain  anomalies  and  inconveniences 
in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
studies  not  having  kept  pace  with  the 
present  advanced  age  of  the  pupils. 
The  pursuits  differ,  not  in  kind,  but 
in  degree.  In  the  times  above  alluded 
to,  the  attainments  of  the  B.  A.  wrere 
elementary,  and  probably  below  those 
of  youths  on  the  highest  forms  of  our 
Grammar-schools.  Law,  Medicine, 
Oriental  and  Hebrew  Literature,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  higher  branches  of 
Philosophy,  were  then  studied  by  the 
different  Graduates  at  the  same  age 
that  the  present  Undergraduates  are 
restricted  to  a  course  in  arts  for  the 
simple  Baccalaureate.  The  exercises, 
indeed,  of  the  present  day  for  this  first 
degree,  are  more  than  equivalent  to 
what  were  formerly  required  of  Gra¬ 
duates  in  the  several  faculties.  The 
two  examinations  in  the  Literis  II  u- 
manioribus,  Logic,  Mathematics,  Phi¬ 
losophy,  &c.  and  Religion,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  conducted,  are  real  tests  of  pro¬ 
ficiency,  and  have  properly  taken  place 
of  the  scholastic  disputations,  the  quod- 
libetSy  and  wall  lectures,  the  theme  of 
Dr.  Knox’s  sarcastic  reprobation.  Idle¬ 
ness  and  incapacity  are  not  now  the 
reproach  of  Oxford.  But,  like  as  with 
every  other  transition,  a  reaction  has 
taken  place  which  has  its  peculiar 
evils;  in  some  cases  it  leads  to  immo¬ 
derate  mental  exertion,  often  ruinous 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  close  application  now  ne¬ 
cessary  in  preparing  for  the  schools, 
has  also  a  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of 
others,  who  have  no  natural  relish  for 
classical  reading.  The  ordeal  past,  the 
studies  arc  entirely  abandoned.  Hence 
Dr.  Nares,  the  facetious  author  of  “  He¬ 
raldic  Anomalies,”  remarks,  that  “  A 
little  go*  often  leads  to  a  little  stand 
still,  and  a  great  go*  to  a  great  stand 
still.  As  a  school-boy,  released  from 
school,  throws  aside  his  books,  and 
fancies  the  work  of  Education  is  over 
when  it  has  just  begun  ;  so  some  Gra- 

*  The  cant  phrase  for  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  examinations. 
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duatcs,  on  leaving  College,  sell  off  their 
libraries,  as  if  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  scho¬ 
larship  was  attained  with  the  degree.’’ 

On  other  minds,  again,  the  honours 
held  out  to  Classical  or  Mathematical 
proficiency  are  so  dazzling,  as  to  ob¬ 
scure  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  other 
acquisitions.  So  preponderating  a  taste 
for  either  of  the  above  is  thus  early 
encouraged,  as  to  cause  their  being 
afterwards  prosecuted  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  various  and  useful  knowledge. 
Our  Universities  are  complained  of  as 
teaching  their  tyros  the  powers  of  words, 
and  the  properties  of  angles,  rather 
than  acquainting  them  with  the  nature 
of  things.  Scholars  are  thus  led  to 
imagine  those  arts  to  be  final  which 
are  only  instrumental.  Lxcept  to  a 
few  philologists,  the  languages  are  not 
worth  acquiring  for  their  own  sake; 
they  are  only  valuable  as  they  afford, 
the  means  of  a  nicer  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors.  Mathematics  are  only 
desirable  as  they  are  applied  to  the 
mixed  sciences,  or  rendered  subservi¬ 
ent  to  exactness  in  reasoning.  But  we 
are  so  occupied  in  admiring  our  tools, 
that  we  forget  to  work  with  them. 
The  branches  of  education  should  be 
more  various  ;  some  remission  might 
take  place  of  this  skill  in  lines  and  let¬ 
ters,  which  would  allow  of  a  student’s 
time  being  directed  to  the  peculiar  stu¬ 
dies  of  his  profession  during  the  term 
of  his  college  residence.  In  Oxford,  as 
a  school  of  medicine,  the  case  of  the 
substantive  and  adjective  may  be  learn¬ 
ed,  but  not  the  case  of  the  patient.  In 
Oxford,  as  a  school  of  law  and  divinity, 
the  manner  of  framing  a  correct  syilo- 
gysm  may  be  acquired,  but  nothing  of 
eloquence,  pulpit  or  forensic.  That 
Undergraduates  do  not  learn  Hebrew, 
need  not  excite  half  the  surprise  it 
should,  that  they  do  not  study  oratory, 
an  art  at  once  essential  to  the  barrister, 
senator,  and  preacher. 

So  sensible  are  some  students  of  this 
deficiency,  that  Debating  Societies  are 
here  and  there  formed,  at  the  risk, 
however,  of  offending  the  statutes, 
which  expressly  forbid  such  assem- 
lies.  Surely  under  proper  regulations 
they  might  be  encouraged.  The  de¬ 
clamations  at  present  read  in  the  hall, 
might  be  permitted  to  be  delivered 
memoriter ,  and  the  college  themes  al¬ 
lowed  to  resume  their  ancient  and  con¬ 
troversial  character.  Our  University 
would  seem  to  have  better  consulted 
the  regular  succession  of  her  degrees. 


by  constituting  her  sons  sophists,  or 
even  B.  A.  on  admission,  since  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  gained 
elsewhere  is  fully  equal  to  what  an¬ 
ciently  entitled  youths  to  this  degree, 
and  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
begin  an  immediate  course  of  reading- 
in  either  faculty.  The  mastership  in 
arts,  and  the  bachelorship  in  law  and 
physic,  might  then  be  conferred  on 
the  completion  of  suitable  exercises  in 
the  respective  schools.  The  various 
professors*'  in  these  faculties,  as  in  the 
other  sciences,  instead  of  being  hardly 
able  to  muster  a  class,  would  then  be 
fully  employed. 

But,  at  present,  after  requiring  four 
years  devotion  to  classical  knowledge, 
Alma  Mater  dismisses  her  sons  with 
the  title  of  novices ;  without  calling 
them  to  reside  in  future,  or  taking  any 
further  cognizance  of  their  abilities, 
she  allows  them  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  on  the  payment  of  certain  fees,  to 
become  masters;  and,  by  merely  read¬ 
ing  some  formal  Latin  treatise,  bache¬ 
lors  and  doctors,  in  whichever  faculty 
they  choose.  Legal  and  medical  pu¬ 
pils,  however,  after  leaving  college, 
supply  the  -want  of  a  specific  profes¬ 
sional  education,  by  keeping  terms  at 
inns  of  court  and  hospitals.  But  if  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  their  fu¬ 
ture  duties  is  necessary  to  these,  it  is 
equally  so  to  the  clerical  student.  Yet 
he  is  without  any  such  resort,  without 
any  means  of  being  familiarized  to  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  sermons 
but  what  his  solitary  efforts  admit  of. 
Some  change  of  system  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  in  regard  to  these.  An  interval  of 
two  or  three  years  usually  occurs  be¬ 
tween  quitting  college  and  taking  or¬ 
ders.  This  important  time,  often  idled 
away,  might  be  profitably  employed  in 
acquiring  the  Hebrew  language,  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  no  Clergyman  should 
he  ignorant,  and  different  branches  of 
sacred  literature.  In  the  absence  of 
diocesan  colleges,  this  period  might  be 
properly  spent  at  the  University,  un¬ 
der  the  advantages  of  libraries  and  lec- 


*  The  present  Hebrew  Professorship  was 
instituted  in  1530,  by  Henry  VIII. ;  who 
appointed  his  Chaplain,  llobt.  Wakefield,  to 
the  office.  To  this  great  Orientalist,  the 
author  of  an  “Oratio  de  laudibus  et  uti- 
litate  triura  Linguarum,  Arabicae,  Chal- 
daicee,  et  Hebraiae,”  we  are  indebted  for 
preserving  several  valuable  Hebrew  MSS. 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. 
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Hires,  and  the  B.D.  mark  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  these  exercises  there. 

In  Catholic  countries,  seminaries 
for  the  exclusive  reception  of  divinity 
students,  are  attached  to  every  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  it  is  to  these  institutions  we 
must  ascribe  the  pulpit  talents  which 
peculiarly  distinguish  the  Romish 
priesthood.  Here,  under  the  e\e  and 
immediate  superintendance  of  the  Bi- 
shop  and  the  Canons,  about  100  or 
150  candidates  pass  three  years  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  sacred  office.  This  pre¬ 
paration  consists  in  a  close  analysis  of 
Scripture,  in  reading  the  chief  fathers, 
the  school  divines,  and  in  exercises  of 
composition  and  oratory.  Strype  men¬ 
tions  that  at  the  Reformation,  it  was 
Cranmer’s  intention  to  have  establish¬ 
ed  similar  colleges  in  every  diocese, 
and  to  have  endowed  them  out  of  the 
funds  arising  from  the  sequestrated 
monasteries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
circumstances  over-ruled  this  excellent 
design,  as  it  would  have  fully  met  the 
want  at  present  experienced. 

Our  university  pursuits  are  adapted 
to  make  better  scholars  than  preachers. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  most  eminent 
among  our  Clergy  are  ordinarily  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  fill  the  professor’s  chair 
than  the  pulpit.  In  their  talent  for 
accurate  reasoning,  and  nice  critical 
investigation,  they  are  superior  to  any 
other  body  of  ecclesiastics  ;  but  in  the 
talent  for  speaking  they  are  inferior  to 
most,  because  oratory  has  never  been 
cultivated  among  them.  Their  ser¬ 
mons  wear  the  character  of  disserta¬ 
tions  adapted  to  learned  ears,  rather 
than  persuasive  and  affecting  addresses 
to  the  common  people.  And  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  reading  (a  practice  unknown  in 
any  other  church,  ancient  or  modern) 
weakens  their  general  effect. 

Cathedral  colleges  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  in  many  respects,  as  appendages 
to  the  usual  academical  course.  The 
Bishop  of  each  diocese  would  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  judge  of  each 
candidate’s  qualifications,  and,  what  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  of  being 
fully  acquainted  with  his  character, 
his  moral  fitness,  as  well  as  his  intel¬ 
lectual  abilities,  for  the  ministry.  The 
student  also,  occupied  and  assisted  in 
attaining  sacred  knowledge,  and  in  the 
art  of  communicating  it,  would  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  his  venerable  dio¬ 
cesan  as  the  friend  and  instructor  of 
his  youth.  What  a  Bishop  is  bv  title, 
he  would  then  become  indeed, — a  spi¬ 
ritual  father  and  guide.  The  members 


of  a  protestant  chapter,  not  now  called 
to  officiate  in  the  incessant  masses  of  a 
Romish  Cathedral,  would  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  occupation,  as 
the  superiors  and  professors  of  such 
establishments.  The  almost  deserted 
choirs  of  our  stately  minsters  would 
again  be  graced  with  meet  attendants  on 
the  daily  services;  and  the  grey  cloisters, 
haunts  favourable  to  study  and  medita¬ 
tion,  again  echo  to  the  scholar’s  tread. 

The  clerical  character  would  thus 
rise  in  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Ele¬ 
gant  scholarship,  and  critical  sagacity, 
must  neither  be  neglected  nor  under¬ 
valued;  but  apart  from  facility  of  utter¬ 
ance,  natural  or  acquired,  they  are  poor 
qualifications  for  the  priesthood. 

In  vain  do  they  soar  above  the  vul¬ 
gar,  unless  they  can  condescend  to  their 
capacities,  and  so  accommodate  their 
reasonings  to  the  common  modes  of 
thinking  among  the  illiterate,  as  to 
affect  their  minds,  and  influence  their 
conduct.  When  secular  affairs  require 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  the 
success  of  a  cause  ordinarily  depends 
almost  as  much  on  the  abilities  of  the 
pleaderason  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  arc 
we  to  expect  that  religion,  a  system  of 
mortification  and  self-denial,  shall  make 
progress,  if  her  advocates  will  not  ac¬ 
custom  themselves,  like  every  other 
class  of  orators,  to  habits  of  extempore 
speaking  ? 

Eloquence  is  not  an  affectation  of 
pompous  phrases,  delivered  with  much 
emphasis  and  theatrical  gestures  ;  it  is 
reasoning  on  sublime  truths  in  simple 
and  perspicuous  language,  that  they 
may  be  understood,  believed,  and  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  rule  of  conduct.  The  secret 
of  being  eloquent  is  having  our  sub¬ 
ject  at  heart,  and  letting  our  earnest¬ 
ness  appear.  Si  vis  me Jicre,  dolendum 
est  primum  ipsi  tibi.  “We  speak  rea¬ 
dily,”  observes  the  excellent  Fenelon, 
“of  those  things  with  which  our  minds 
are  full  and  affected.”  An  Oxonian. 

S.  remarks,  “  the  account  of  Lord  Byron 
in  your  Obituary,  Pt.  ii.  p.  561,  is  well  drawn 
up  with  temperate  remarks  on  the  objec¬ 
tionable  parts  of  his  works  ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  he  really  wrote 
the  paper  which  you  introduced.  He  out- 
Herod’s  Herod  with  a  witness  ! — ‘  amply  fill¬ 
ed  the  highest  place  in  the  public  eye — this 
is  nothing;  ‘he  walked  amongst  men  as 
something  superior  to  ordinary  mortality  — 
this  improves  ;  but,  ‘  we  feel  almost  as  if  the 
great  luminary  of  heaven  had  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  sky  !’  Well  done  Sir 
Walter,  if  it  is  you  !” 
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58.  Arch<vologia  ;  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts 

relating  to  Antiquity.  Published  by  the 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London .  Vol. 

xx.  Part  ii. 

r  B^IIIS  part  opens  with  the  greatest 
JL  curiosity  in  the  whole  volume; 
we  mean  the  seal  of  Elhilwald,  Bishop 
of  Dunwich,  in  the  Qlh  century,  com¬ 
municated  by  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq. 
M.  P.  V.  P.  $c.  &)C.  The  setting  of 
arches  and  wolves  heads  is  singularly 
odd  ;  and  it  shows  two  relations  to 
archaeological  subjects,  viz.  the  very 
old  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Asiatick  custom  of  forming  ornaments 
from  the  parts  of  animals,  and  the 
whimsical  and  fantastick  gorgeousness 
of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  and  jew¬ 
ellery  ;  of  which  there  are  striking 
specimens  in  Tickencote  Church,  and 
the  head  of  the  Stylus,  in  Alfred’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  St.  Neot,  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  remark, 
that  the  discovery  of  this  seal  sets  at 
rest  the  question  hitherto  in  dispute, 
touching  the  use  of  seals  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  P.  482. 

The  Monkish  Chroniclers,  chiefly 
Ingulphus  and  the  Annals  of  Burton 
(anno  1004),  created  this  doubt,  as  they 
have  many  others.  Mr.  Fosbroke  (En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  p.215)  says, 
“  At  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  France, 
were  genuine  charters  of  Offa  and 
Ethelwulf,  sealed  with  their  seals,  re¬ 
presenting  their  portraits.”  The  au¬ 
thority  which  he  quotes  is  the  “  Nou- 
velle  Diplomatique, ’’  and  upon  refer¬ 
ring  to  that  excellent  work,  we  find 
the  original  passage  to  be  as  follows : 

“  Les  Savans  d’Angleterre  n’ont  pas  sft 
que  la  France  poss&de  encore  des  sceaux  de 
leurs  rois  Anglo-Saxons.  Nous  avous  vu, 
dans  les  archives  de  l’Abbaye  de  S.  Denis  en 
France,  une  charte  originale  d’Edgar,  et 
nous  l’avons  examinee  avec  tout  le  soin  pos¬ 
sible.  Elle  n’a  qu’un  demi-pid  de  largeur 
sur  deux  de  longueur.  Elle  porte  la  date 
de  la  seconde  annde  du  regne  d’Edgar,  et  de 
l’indiction  III.  ce  qui  revient  k  Tan  .960. 
On  voit  au  bas  du  parchemin  une  incision 
pour  faire  passer  une  cire  brune,  sur  laquelle 
le  sceau  est  imprimd.  II  est  en  placard  et 
non  suspendu  :  il  represente  un  buste  de 
profil :  ayant  dtd  replid  il  a  marqud  sa  forme 
sur  le  parchemin.  La  charte  au  bas  de  la- 
quelle  il  etoit  appliqud,  porte  tous  les  carac- 
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tdres  de  vdritd  et  d’authenticitd  qu’on  peut 
desirer.  On  peut  la  voir  dans  Uhistoire  dc 
V Abbaye  de  S.  Denis  en  France,  par  Feli- 
bien  et  dans  doublet.  Ce  dernier  auteur 
rapporte  encore  deux  chartes,  l’uue  du  roi 
Offa  et  1’ autre  d’Ethwelfe,  toutes  deux  scel- 
lees  de  sceaux  qui  represented  l’itnage  de 
ces  princes  Anglo-Saxons.  Nous  ne  devons 
pas  laisser  ignorer  qu’  aucune  de  ces  trois 
pidees  n’annonce  le  sceau  dont  elle  est 
scellee.  On  verra  par  la  suite,  que  le  de- 
faut  d’annonce  n’est  rien  moins  qu’une 
preuve  de  faussetd.” 

“  A  ces  chartes,  on  peut  ajouter  celles 
du  roi  Edgar,  et  de  S.  Dunstan,  accorddes  a 
l’Abbaye  de  Westminster.  La  premidre 
n’a  plus  de  sceau,  mais  on  en  voit  la  place, 
et  on  y  lit  manus  nosira  subscriptionibus 
cam  decrevinnis  roborarc,  et  de  sigilbo  nostro 
jussimus  sigillare.” 

John  Bull  and  Nic.  Frog,  (to  let  off 
a  vulgarism)  rarely  agree,  and  it  is  not 
fit  that  they  'should,  when  the  latter 
swells  himself  to  imitation  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  of  which  Nelson  and  Welling¬ 
ton  can  tell  pleasant  stories  by  way 
of  comment  upon  the  Esopian  fable. 
But  quarrels  of  politicks,  and  those  of 
science  are  distinct  things.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  disputes  of  property  and  well¬ 
being,  so  far  as  concerns  communities; 
the  latter  are  absurd,  because  they 
prevent  interchangeable  advantages. 
Great  fools  and  great  bigots  have  never 
been  wanting,  but  none,  numerous  as 
they  are,  have  been  found  who  blamed 
the  proprietor  of  a  library  for  possess¬ 
ing  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  or  stig¬ 
matized  our  authors  for  quoting  it. 
Warton  says,  that  the  French  are  a 
nation  of  Antiquaries;  and  sure  we 
are,  that  considering  the  attention 
of  our  brethren  to  Topography  and 
Records,  numerous  works  owe  their 
existence  to  foreign  predecessors.  Coins 
and  statues  are  evident  proofs.  The 
reason  is,  in  the  main,  this: — The 
Reformation  curtailed  the  import  of 
numerous  foreign  books ;  and  it  is  a 
solemn  fact,  that  elaborate  memoirs 
by  eminent  antiquaries,  upon  curious 
subjects  intimately  connected  with 
English  Archaeology,  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted,  because  works  of  indispensable 
necessity  are  not  to  be  found  in  English 
Libraries.  A  prejudice  certainly  does 
exist  against  French  Archaeological 
works ;  and  on  various  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man 
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man  subjects  they  are  often  only  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  6chool-books  ;  nor  are 
their  commentators  always  profound  ; 
but  still  there  are  excellent  roads  of 
their  making  in  various  branches  of 
antiquities,  and  why  should  we  not 
travel  by  these,  as  well  as  by  others, 
which  relate  to  cookery  and  dancing? 
In  short,  until  we  consult  such  foreign 
works,  we  shall  be  only  pretending  to 
new  discoveries,  of  which  there  are 
already  regular  maps  and  charts. 

These  remarks  do  not  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  memoir,  which  is  great, 
because  an  actual  seal  is  now  for  the 
first  time  produced.  Portraits  of  Princes 
are  the  types  of  the  seal,  in  the  Nou- 
vel  Diplomatique,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  an  equestrian  effigy  was  the  sub¬ 
sequent  fashion  for  centuries  after¬ 
wards  ;  Cavalry,  as  the  standard  mili¬ 
tary  force,  being  of  Norman  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Art.  V.  is  an  account  of  the  Tomh 
of  Sir  John  Chandos ,  Knt.  A.D.  1370, 
at  Civaux.  By  Dr.  Meyrick.  This 
is  a  most  satisfactory  paper.  It  is  very 
properly  noted,  that  the  tomb  is  of 
date  far  antecedent  to  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  taken  from  the  Church¬ 
yard  of  Civaux,  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  wanted.  This  is  still  done.  We 
could  name  Church-yards,  where  old 
grave-stones  have  been  turned  topsy¬ 
turvy,  and  a  new  inscription  placed  on 
the  reverse,  thus  converted  into  a  front. 
From  p.  488  we  find  that  it  is  common 
in  Catholick  countries  to  erect  a  stone- 
cross  on  the  spot  where  persons  have 
met  with  violent  deaths ;  and  one  oc¬ 
curs  here  near  the  tomb.  Sir  John 
Chandos  having  been  killed  in  battle 
at  this  place.  Concerning  the  first 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  Dr.  Meyrick 
observes  : 

“  Three  years  after  tho  battle  of  Cressy, 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted,  to 
be  conferred  principally  on  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  on  that  occasion.” 
P.  41)2. 

Art.  VI.  consists  of  Remarks  on 
the  ancient  mode  of  putting  on  Armour. 
From  this  curious  paper,  we  find,  that 
the  inconvenience  now  experienced  by 
men  who  appear  in  armour  for  pa¬ 
geants,  was  formerly  prevented,  by 
means  of  a  convenient  under  dress. 
In  the  present  day,  it  seems  almost  as 
rational  to  take  a  soldier,  and  wall  him 
round  bullet  proof,  with  stones  and 
mortar,  without  destroying  his  loco¬ 
motive  powers,  as  thus  to  incumber 


him  with  padding  and  iron,  and  make 
him  a  fortification. 

Art.  \  II.  is  an  account  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Heart  of  Lord  Edward 
Bruce ,  at  Cullross  in  Perthshire ,  com¬ 
municated  by  Lord  Stowell.  This 
was  Edward  Lord  Bruce,  who  was 
killed  in  1 6 13,  in  a  duel  fought  with 
Sir  Edward  Sackville.  The  story  is 
told  in  the  Guardian,  Nos.  129,  133. 

Art.  VIII.  is  an  account  of  the  first 
Battle  of  St.  Alban’s ,  from  a  contem¬ 
porary  Manuscript.  From  this  paper 
appears  the  great  utility  of  town  walls, 
the  town  having  been  carried  through 
Warwick’s  irruption  by  means  of  the 
gardens.  Prisoners  of  war  were  do- 
prived  of  their  horses  and  armour. 

Art.  IX.  consists  of  Remarks  on 
the  Population  of  English  Cities  in  the 
time  oj'  Edward  III.  By  Thomas 
Amyot ,  Esq.  Pestilence  appears  to 
have  kept  the  population  down  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  especially  the 
plague  of  1349-  The  greatest  actual, 
and  perhaps  also  proportional  augmen¬ 
tation,  has  taken  place  between  the 
year  1700  and  the  present  time  (p.530). 
We  wish  Mr.  Amyot  to  pursue  the 
subject  more  fully,  giving  as  nearly  as 
he  can  a  scale  of  four  columns  ;  1.  the 
date;  2.  the  population;  3.  the  price 
of  provision's;  4.  years  purchase  of 
land.  In  p.  531  Mr.  Amyot  says, 
that 

“In  an  age,  when  the  Clergy  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  possessed  great  wealth,  as 
well  as  influence,  the  stipend  of  a  Clergy¬ 
man  was  less  than  the  pay  of  a  foot  soldier. 
Knighton  relates,  that  before  the  pestilence 
a  Chaplain  might  have  been  obtained  for 
five  or  four  marks,  or  for  two  marks  with 
his  board.  Now,  according  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  referred  to  by  Grose,  the  pay  of  a 
foot-archer  in  1346  was  3d.  a  day,  which 
makes  nearly  seven  marks  a  year.” 

We  apprehend,  that  the  offerings 
and  perquisites  of  the  Clergy,  then  of 
great  value  (see  Fosbroke’s  Gloucester 
City,  pp.  375,  37(3),  together  with  the 
privilege  of  serving  different  chantries, 
&c.  made  their  real  income  far  greater. 

Art.  X.  contains  some  curious 
drawings  of  ancient  Poors'  boxes,  by 
Mr.Adey  Repton.  The  most  singular 
part  of  the  box  is,  an  inverted  iron 
cup,  for  preventing  the  money  from 
being  taken  out  by  means  of  any  in¬ 
strument,  through  the  holes  on  the 
top  of  the  box  (p.  533).  A  history  of 
poors’  boxes  is  given  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  3t>5. 
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Art.  XI.  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ner,  an  the  use  of  the  Pax  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church .  The  reader  may 
consult  Ducange,  v.  Osculum  Pads, 
for  a  fuller  account,  which  was  not 
necessary  under  the  circumstances, 
viz.  mere  illustration. 

Art.  XII.  Remarks  on  the  Gothic 
Ornaments  of  the  Duomo,  Buttistero, 
and  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa ;  by  Arthur 
! Taylor ,  Escj.  F.S.A.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Smirke  is,  that  the  Gotnic  parts 
of  the  fabrick  are  coeval  with  the 
period  when  the  buildings  in  question 
were  finished.  Here  we  apprehend 
that  some  important  historical  facts 
have  escaped  notice;  viz.  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  in  our  judgment  have 
great  weight  in  settling  the  contro¬ 
versy.  The  Pisans,  when  the  Cru¬ 
sades  first  took  place,  fitted  out  small 
vessels  loaded  with  provisions,  which 
they  sold  to  the  Crusaders,  and  brought 
back  columns ,  sculptures,  bas-reliefs, 
&rc.  from  ancient  Greece.  At  the 
foundation  of  their  Cathedral,  anno 
1016,  they  obtained  Greek  artists,  and 
among  the  rest,  one  Bouchet  of  Duly- 
chium.  That  work  brought  pupils  to 
Bouchet,  who  built  in  forty  years  more 
St.  John’s  at  Pisa,  and  St.  Martin’s  at 
Lucca.  Bromley's  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  ii.  306-308. 

Mr.  Haggit,  Dr.  Clarke,  &c.  &c. 
have  clearly  proved  the  antiquity  of 
the  Gothic  style  in  the  East ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  is  in  a  great  part  composed  of 
imported  fragments  from  Greece  and 
Asia.  To  this  cause,  and  not  to  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  we  ascribe  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  : 

“  In  fifty  instances  the  cornice  is  cut  or 
rather  broken  away,  to  admit  the  capital  of 
the  half-pillar ;  and  in  twelve,  the  capital  is 
cut  at  the  top,  so  as  to  fit  against  the  cor¬ 
nice.  Of  these  two  methods,  the  former 
(probably  from  the  fricability  of  the  stone) 
is  so  very  awkwardly  practised,  that  the 
cornice  is  generally  much  dilapidated,  and 
the  capital  (which  is  always  perfect  and  en¬ 
tire)  appears  seated  in  a  large  irregular  ca¬ 
vity.  On  the  North  side  indeed,  it  will  be 
found,  that  nearly  the  whole  face  of  the 
cornice  is  sometimes  destroyed.  In  those 
arches,  which  form  the  passage-ways  to 
the  inner  quadrangle  or  burial-ground,  a 
portion  of  the  top  of  the  pedestal  in  the 
great  pilasters  has  been  cut  out,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  another  piece,  formed  to  support 
and  bind  the  half-pillar  of  the  tracery  ;  this 
operation,  also,  hath  been  performed  with 


sufficient  mal-adrokness  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  an  alteration  from  the  original  plan  of 
the  building.”  P.  541. 

Now  of  this,  we  have  our  doubts ; 
for  first,  it  is  observable,  that  a  history 
of  the  foundation  is  annexed  to  the 
memoir,  but  without  saying  one  word 
of  Bouchet,  or  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  quotation.  Instances  of  patch- 
work  from  ancient  remains,  unnoticed 
in  this  memoir,  are  seen  in  the 
Churches  of  St.  Pierino  and  Felice ; 
the  house  of  the  Da  Paulle  family, 
and  the  modern  baths ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
fessed  (p.  540),  that  the  marble  of 
which  the  tracery  is  made  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  from  that  of  the  other 
arts  of  the  fabric.  In  short,  we 
now  that  the  Pisans,  having  import¬ 
ed  numerous  fragments,  and  having 
others  at  home,  worked  some  at  least 
up  together  *,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  modem  Italy ;  and  that  the 
subject,  as  a  standard  of  Styles,  has 
been  very  erroneously  taken  up,  be¬ 
cause  for  the  correctness  of  such  a 
standard,  the  whole  of  the  wrought 
materials  should  have  a  modern  cha¬ 
racter. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  trace  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  style  of  a  Gothic  Cathedral ; 
but  it  exhibits  a  change  only  of  man¬ 
ner,  not  patchwork.  We  do  not  say 
that  Pisa  is  only  an  affair  of  odds  and 
ends,  and  miscellanea;  we  mean,  that 
the  architect  worked  them  up,  and 
made  a  whole  of  them  by  additions. 
To  speak  out,  according  to  our  sensa¬ 
tions,  we  consider  Pisa  far  from  a 
thing  upon  which  taste  would  delight 
to  dwell ;  and  in  strictness,  an  ill-con¬ 
nected,  bad-designed  building.  At  all 
events,  if  we  are  wrong,  we  shall  want 
much  more  evidence  than  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  given  us,  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
data  of  Mr.  Haggit,  of  the  Asiatick 
derivation  of  the  Gothic,  as  to  the 
Pointed  arch,  are  not  incontrovertibly 
proved,  by  this  very  Cathedral,  and  its 
adjuncts.  If  Bromley  has  not  mis¬ 
quoted,  and  (though  tasteless  and  ho¬ 
mily-like  is  his  book)  this  is  not  to  be 
suspected,  the  origin  is  to  be  sought  in 
Greece  and  not  in  Italy ;  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  architect  was  of  the  former  coun¬ 
try.  If  so,  the  old  story  remains  good, 
that  the  Gothic  style  was  introduced 
through  the  Crusades.  Moreover, 
upon  reading  this  paper,  we  cannot 

*  Some  interior  pillars  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Ephesus,  Hog’s  Tour,  p.  <236. 
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repress  our  astonishment  at  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Pisan  architects  and  anti¬ 
quaries.  They  have  given  opinions 
which  imply  gross  ignorance  of  their 
own  local  history. 

Art.  XIII.  is  an  Account  of  an  An¬ 
cient  Vessel*  recently  found  under  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  Rother ,  in  Kent , 
by  William  Macpherson  Rice,  Esq. 
E.S.A.  Ancient  ships  are  to  be  as¬ 
certained  by  the  crooked  canoe  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  head  and  stern  ;  the  want 
of  keels,  and  the  oar  rudder,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strutt  (Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms,  ii.  74),  of  a  bowsprit,  which 
was  only  added  as  a  hold-fast  to  the 
mast,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Now 
in  this  ship  appear  both  a  bowsprit 
(p.  555)  and  a  rudder,  suspended  (if 
we  rightly  understand  the  technical 
description  in  p.  55 6)  and  worked  not 
by  a  tiller,  but  by  cords,  as  is  some¬ 
times  now  practised  with  boats.  It  is 
very  true,  that  vessels  were  run  on 
shore  in  case  of  shipwreck ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  snip  was  wrecked 
from  the  hole  found  in  her  bottom, 
and  certain  proofs  that  she  perished  by 
violence;  but  then  she  would,  if  da¬ 
maged  at  sea,  have  hardly  been  pur¬ 
posely  run  so  far  as  ten  miles  up  the 
shore.  Black-letter  characters  were 
found  upon  a  plate  of  lead  (p.  558). 
Large  logs  of  timber  (one  forty  feet 
long)  had  evidently  drifted  against  her. 
We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  some 
violent  tide  or  inundation  forced  her 
up  or  down  the  river ;  but,  from  the 
construction  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
black-letters,  we  cannot  think  that  the 
event  was  of  a  date  so  early  as  the 
tempest  of  1287,  but  that  it  more  pro¬ 
bably  belongs  to  that  of  the  12th  Eliz. 
or  a  subsequent  period.  We  think, 
also,  that  the  extract  from  Hay  ley’s 
Collections,  p.  564,  proves  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  the  circumstance,  in  either  way 
of  tide  or  inundation,  but  that  the  ap¬ 
pearances  are  more  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

Art.  XIV.  contains  a  Description 
of  the  Remains  of  Henry  of  Worcester , 
Abbot  of  Evesham,  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  Church,  by  Edw.  Rudge , 
Esq.  F.R.  andA.S.  fyc.  It  shows  the 
form  of  the  Monkish  boots,  very  loose 
and  clumsy,  not  like  the  sign  of  the 
leg,  as  has  been  noted  by  certain 
foppish  Abbots.  The  crosier  is  like 


*  This  vessel  has  been  already  noticed  by 
our  Correspondents,  in  part.  i.  pp.  5,  412. 


that  of  the  Abbots  of  Tewkesbury, 
engraved  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia. 

The  Appendix  contains,  1.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  discovery  of  an  Urn  of 
Roman  Coins.  A  denarius  of  Platina 
among  them,  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  found  in  England,  and  is  the 
only  coin  of  any  particular  interest. 

2.  Engravings  of  the  Seals  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  son  of  Edward  IV.  and  Arthur 
son  of  Henry  VII.  as  Princes  of  Wales. 
From  these  seals,  it  appears,  that  the 
badge  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  consist¬ 
ed  of  an  ostrich  feather  single,  on 
each  side  of  the  shield  ;  held  up  by 
supporters  underneath,  that  there  was 
no  label  on  the  arms,  and  that  the 
coronet  was  of  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  escutcheon. 


59.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lewes 
and  its  Vicinity .  By  the  Rev.  T.  YV. 
Horsfield.  4 to.  pp.  944.  With  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  in  which  is  included,  an  Essay  on 
the  Natural  History  of  the  District.  By 
G.  Mansell,  F.  L.  and  G.S.  pp.  xlvi. 


THE  early  history  of  this  district 
commences  with  that  of  the  Andcrida 
Sylva,  or  the  Weald  of  Sussex ;  of 
which  our  author  gives  the  following 
account. 


“  Anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
Weald  was  one  vast  wood,  stretching  from 
East  to  West,  according  to  Asserius,  1 20 
miles ;  and  from  North  to  South  not  less 
than  30  miles.  It  extends  from  Romney 
Marsh  in  Kent,  to  West  Meon  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  running  across  the  whole  county  of 
Sussex.  This  thick  and  impermeable  forest 
was  named  by  the  Romans,  Anderida  Sylva  ; 
by  the  Britons,  Cort  Andred;  by  the  Saxons, 
Andr edsiva Id,  Andredslege,  Andredsbergh  ; 
and  during  what  is  called  the  Heptarchy, 
Sylva  Communis,  and  Saltus  Regalis,  the 
common  wood,  and  royal  chase.  In  those 
times  it  was  a  dreary  and  pathless  forest, 
abounding  in  thickets  and  groves  of  oak. 
Waterdown,  Ashdown,  Tilgate,  Worth,  and 
St.  Leonard’s  forests,  still  continue  unculti¬ 
vated  portions  of  this  unpeopled  wild . 

Even  now,  if  a  field  is  neglected,  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  wood,  principally  of  oak  and  birch, 
intermixed  with  hazel,  some  kinds  of  willow 
and  gog  wood.  This  vast  tract  has  still  the 
appearance  of  a  woody  plain.  This  ap¬ 
pearance  is  occasioned  by  a  practice  com¬ 
mon  in  all  parts  of  the  Weald,  of  leaving 
around  each  small  inclosure  a  shaw  or  hedge¬ 
row,  several  yards  in  thickness,  which,  seen 
obliquely  from  an  eminence,  gives  to  the 
country  the  appenrance  of  a  thick  and  al¬ 
most  unbroken  forest/’  Pp.  3,  4. 

The  Celtick  Britons  esteemed  cities 

most 
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jnost  honourable  which  had  the 
broadest  wastesabout them ;  and  which, 
by  grievous  contributions  and  frequent 
parties,  had  made  the  greatest  spoil  and 
lavock  of  their  neighbours,  it  was  a 
peculiar  sign  of  manhood,  that  the 
borderers  were  obliged  to  keep  off  and 
yield  up  their  possessions,  and  that 
none  durst  adventure  to  inhabit  near 
them.’’  Thus  Sammes  from  Caesar*, 
who  adds,  “  that  such  an  annexation 
was  deemed  essential  to  safety,  because 
it  removed  the  fear  of  sudden  incursion, 
when  the  state  was  engaged  in  war, 
either  offensive  or  defensive.  It  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  status  belli,  be¬ 
ing  very  much  in  vogue;  for  an  enemy 
could  thus  find  nothing  adapted  to 
subsistence  or  plunder,  and  of  course, 
without  magazines,  could  not  form  a 
siege.  So  Mr.  Fosbroke  (Gloucester 
City,  p.  5),  and  Dio  Tacitus  and  Hip- 
sius  make  the  same  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  wastes  for  many  miles,  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  ancient  metropolis.  Thus, 
near  London,  we  had  Epping  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex  forests;  Bristol,  King’s-wood; 
Gloucester,  Dean;  Hereford,  the  Hay; 
Cirencester,  Minely;  and  so  de  cceteris. 
Nor  was  the  tactical  utility  neglected 
after  the  Conquest.  New  Forest  was 
merely  an  enlargement  of  one  more 
ancient  (see  Gough),  for  which  hunt¬ 
ing  purposes  were  only  secondary.  The 
real  object  was  to  land  forces  from 
Normandy  with  little  or  no  chance  of 
opposition.  But  the  Britons  made  a 
further  use  of  forests.  The  Morini 
and  Menapii  in  Gaul,  “  quod  intelli- 
gebant  maxi  mas  nationes,  quae  proelio 
contendissent,  pulsas  superatasqueesse ; 
continentesque  silvas  ac  paludes  habe- 
bant:  eo  se,  suaque  omnia  contulerunt. 
Ad  quarum  inilium  silvarum  quum 
pervenisset  Caesar,  castraque  munire 
instituisset,  neque  hostis  interim  visus 
esset:  disperses  in  opere  nostris,  subito 
ex  omnibus  partibus  silvae  evolaverunt, 
et  in  nostros  impetum  fecerunt.’’  (B. 
Gall.  L.  iii.  c.  2fl).  A  similar  use  was 
made  of  woods  by  the  Britons.  (Id.  L.  v. 
c.  ix.  xix.  xxi.  &c.)  They  attacked 
from  them  unawares,  and  retreated  to 
them  to  avoid  pursuit.  Further,  all 
cities  were  originally  mere  places  of 
refuge  under  warfare.  Strabo  says  of 
the  British  oppida,  “  vroXng  S'ccvtuv 
siotv  m  ( woods  are  their  cities ), 

and  Ilerodian  says  nearly  the  same 
thing  of  the  Germans,  as  to  their  hav¬ 


ing  mere  huts  in  woods,  for  cities,  de¬ 
serting  open  grounds,  and  lying  con¬ 
cealed  in  woods  and  marshes,  that 
they  might  fight  from  thence,  and  sally 
out  against  the  enemy  (L.  vii.  c.  147). 

Zoz  imus  calls  the  Germans  a  Celtick 
nation  (Hist.  August,  iii.  676),  and  this 
conformity  concerning  the  military  use 
of  forests,  between  the  Germans,  the 
Gauls,  and  Britons,  was  owing  to  all 
the  three  nationshaving  been  originally 
Normadic,  Gaul  only  having  been  par¬ 
tially  civilized  by  tne  Phocaean  colo¬ 
nists  at  Marseilles ;  and  Polybius  af¬ 
firming  that  they  had  not  walled  towns 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  history. 

The  difficulty  is  to  decide  the  real 
situation  of  Anderida,  the  metropolis 
or  civitas  of  the  district.  It  is  va¬ 
riously  placed  at  Newenden,  Pevensey, 
Hastings,  &c.  +  ;  and  the  etymology  of 
Pensavelcoit  is  greatly  in  its  favour. 
Yet  Mr.  Horsfield  (p.  55)  exhibits  in¬ 
surmountable  objections  to  either  of 
these  hypotheses,  and  taking  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  together,  places  the  real 
site  at  Eastbourne,  as  having  the 
strongest  claims  and  evidence  in  its 
favour,  far  outweighing  the  opposing 
difficulties.  P.  58. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  there 
were  numerous  fortresses  situated 
within,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
forest,  chiefly  British.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Horsefield  specifies  the  White  Hawk , 
about  a  mile  to  the  North  of  Brighton. 
It  has  all  the  characteristicks  of  British 
fortresses  ;  viz.  triple  ramparts  ;  one 
side  without,  because  scarped  by  na¬ 
ture;  to  the  West  and  South,  the  land 
gently  sloping  towards  the  sea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Caesar’s  description  of  the  Lin¬ 
guae  or  sites  of  Celtick  towns.  Adja¬ 
cent  is  a  disgwlfa,  or  watch- post,  like 
a  beacon.  Hollingbury  Castle  may  be 
Roman.  It  is  square,  and  contains 
only  five  acres.  It  wTas,  seemingly,  a 
Castellum  or  out-post  to  Ditchling 
Beacon,  a  larger  camp  of  Roman  con¬ 
struction,  about  four  miles  North  of 
Hollingbury.  Two  other  imperfect 
camps  at  Telscombe,  near  Newhaven, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  nation. 
The  semicircular  encampment  above 
Newhaven,  called  the  Castle,  and 
commanding  the  Haven’s  mouth,  is  a 
form  usual  in  protection  of  harbours. 

Portskewit,  or  Sudhroke,  near  Chep¬ 
stow,  a  very  ancient  harbour,  is  guard¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  Cel¬ 


tick, 


*  L.  vi.  c.  22.  Bell.  Gaul. 


F  Gibson’s  Saxon  Chronicle,  &c. 
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tick,  for  the  Roman  mode  was  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  mouths  of  harbours  by 
means  of  moles,  and  placing  towers 
upon  them.  Mount  Caburn  has  every 
air  of  being  an  Anglo-Saxon  fortress, 
because  it  assimilates  more  than  one 
of  their  known  positions,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  British  town  underneath  it. 
It  is  small,  circular,  and  the  inner 
circle  commanding  the  outer;  the 
nearest  general  character  of  original 
and  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  positions,  as 
proved  by  history  (see  the  plates  in 
btrutt’s  Horda,  and  Fosbroke’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  4Q9).  Of 
Mount  Caburn  and  its  adjuncts,  we 
shall  therefore  give  our  author’s  ac¬ 
count. 

t(  Mount  Caburn  [ Cavifort ,  and  Bourne 
river,  the  Glynn  beneath],  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Lewes,  presents  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  ancient  earth¬ 
works  that  this  neighbourhood  affords. 
The  camp  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  scarcely 
three  furlongs  in  circumference.  It  has 
double  trenches.  The  outer  valium  is  broad 
and  deep ;  the  inner  one  is  of  less  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  AND  THE  RAMPART  WITHIN  RISES 
extremely  high;  a  strong  Anglo-Saxon 
characteristick.  (See  the  authorities  quoted 
above.)  There  was  evidently  a  port  to  the 
East,  and  another  to  the  West.  From  the 
strength  of  the  works,  it  would  seem  that 
the  spot  wras  deemed,  by  its  possessors,  of 
great  importance,  commanding  a  full  view 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  and  over¬ 
looking  the  Levels  and  town  of  Lewes.” 

(<  That  part  of  the  range  of  Downs  on 
which  Mount  Caburn  forms  so  conspicuous 
and  interesting  an  object,  has  a  peculiarity 
in  it  which  is  not  again  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Sussex  coast.  It  stands 
alone,  as  if  separated  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  by  some  terrible  convulsion  of  Nature. 
To  the  West  it  is  divided  from  the  protrud¬ 
ing  Down  on  which  Lewes  is  raised,  by  the 
intervention  of  what  was  formerly  an  inland 
sea  or  estuary,  which  spread  the  waters 
over  the  whole  of  the  present  Lewes  Levels 
on  the  South,  and  was  partly  surrounded  by 
them  on  the  South-east  and  North-west ; 
whilst  on  the  North  it  was  bounded  by  the 
impassable  forest  of  Anderida.  Thus  it  was 
by  nature  the  most  defensible  spot  of  Down 
in  the  whole  county,  and  was  consequently 
well  inhabited,  even  before  the  Roman  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  island.” 

(C  The  valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ca¬ 
burn,  on  the  West  or  Lewes  side,  which 
insinuates  itself  between  the  Down,  is  usually 
called  Ox-settle  bottom.  [Defined  from  the 
British  ach ,  lofty,  high;  and  sittelth ,  an 
arrow,  in  the  Armoric  English,  because 
Caburn,  from  South  or  East,  resembles  the 
barb  of  an  arrow,  of  which  definition,  Qy  ?] 


[Sept. 

At  the  extromity  of  this  valley  or  bottom, 
roceeding  in  the  direction  from  Mount  Ca- 
urn  towards  the  village  of  Southerham, 
are  found  the  vestiges  of  a  British  treu ,  trtf, 
or  township.  The  number  of  extensive 
square  trenches  that  are  found  at  the  North¬ 
east  boundary  of  the  enclosed  ground  in  the 
valley,  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  a  Bri¬ 
tish  Hamlet  was  thero  placed  ;  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  camp  of 
any  people,  since  all  the  entrenchments  in 
the  neigbourhood,  whether  they  are  square 
or  round,  are  situated  on  the  loftiest  points 
of  the  Downs  which  could  be  chosen.”  Pp» 
33-34. 

Here  we  shall  pause  a  moment.  Mr. 
Ilorsfield  proceeds  to  a  short  para¬ 
graph,  stating  that  it  could  not  have 
been  a  Custrum  JEstivum.  lie  will 
not,  vve  think,  imagine,  that  we  mean 
to  depreciate  his  valuable  work,  if  vve 
make  a  short  remark.  The  Romans 
never  encamped  on  great  heights,  ex¬ 
cept  under  severe  pressure,  and  for  a 
short  time.  Hyginus  clearly  shows  it. 
The  Castra  JEstiva  were  of  similar 
character.  [We  refer  him  to  Mr. 
Fosbroke’sEncyclopediaof  Antiquities, 
p.  506-510,  under  the  article  Camps, 
where  we  think  great  light  is  thrown 
upon  Castrametationt.] 

To  proceed  with  Mr.  Ilorsfield, 

“  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that 
it  was  a  British  township,  and  of  a  tribe 
distinct  from  that  which  settled  on  the  site 
of  Lewes,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  natural  boundary  of  the  ./Estuary.  If 
this  supposition  be  correct,  the  large  square, 
surrounded  with  a  trench  and  rampire  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Caburn,  must  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  Chief ;  and  the  other 
squares  and  oblongs  on  the  easy  ascents  on 
each  side,  and  behind  the  larger  one,  were 
probably  the  ground-plots  of  his  officers 
and  ambacti,  or  servants  and  retainers.” 
Pp.  34,  35. 

Adjacent  entrenchments  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  p.  35,  but  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  so  much  remains  of  camps, 
as  fortified  boundaries  of  districts  or 
of  particular  settlements.  In  short, 
the  whole  track  of  the  forest  of  Ande¬ 
rida,  deserves  the  minute  attention  of 
the  first  antiquary  known  upon  British 
earthworks  and  Roman  roads,  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare  (whose  accounts 
of  those  subjects  are  executed  in  an 
unrivalled  manner);  for  without  a 
study  of  his  “  Ancient  Wilts, ’’  accuracy 
in  tne  account  of  earthworks  is  not  to 
be  expected. 

(To  be  continued.) 

60.  Illuslra- 
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Surrey,  as  restored  1823.  By  P.  F.  Ro¬ 
binson,  Architect ;  Author  of  a  Work  on 

Rural  Architecture.  4to.pp.3\.  Twenty 

Plates. 

AT  a  time  when  fanaticism  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  throw  the  reason  of  the 
country  two  centuries  behind,  by  ele¬ 
vating  the  opinions  of  ignorance  and 
enthusiasm  above  those  of  science  and 
education  ;  and,  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  sagacious  project,  is  disfiguring 
our  towns  with  large-windowed  barns, 
and  our  literature  with  jargon  and 
trash,  it  is  some  consolation  to  find, 
that  Common  Sense  still  retains  friends; 
and  that  the  glorious  architecture  of 
our  ancestors, preserved  in  ourChurches, 
is  still  admired  and  cherished,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  unceasing  endeavours  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  that  England  would 
be  converted  into  a  pays  de  Cockayne, 
if  there  was  only  a  difference  made  in 
the  matter  and  style  of  Sermons  ;  and 
if  men,  instead  of  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  would  only  think  it  suffi¬ 
cient  to  read  and  to  quote  them. 

But  some  there  are,  who  are  abso¬ 
lutely  incredulous  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  means  effecting  any  such 
ends  ;  and  who  well  remember  the 
good  old  doctrine  of  Works,  which  re¬ 
sounded  from  our  pulpits  in  their  early 
days.  Ifhey  hold,  in  common  with 
the  remembrance  mentioned,  a  strong 
veneration  for  Church  and  State ;  they 
know  that  an  ignorant  Clergy  make 
a  barbarous  people ;  and  they  extend 
their  regard  to  those  reverend  piles, 
where  their  forefathers  repose ;  and 
who,  they  imagine,  would  rise  from 
their  graves  to  reproach  them,  were 
they  to  degrade  them  by  a  wretched 
taste  for  froth  and  folly  of  unsound 
doctrine. 

The  restoration  of  our  Churches 
acts  as  an  indirect  but  powerful  check 
upon  the  projectors  of  Ecclesiastical 
revolution  ;  and  he  who,  like  Mr. 
Robinson,  throws  much  light  upoq 
the  proper  execution  of  these  re¬ 
storations,  deserves  the  respect  of  all 
reasonable  men.  The  Clergy  in  parti¬ 
cular  will  do  well  to  attend  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  of  the  preface. 

“  Previous  to  the  Reformation,  every  at¬ 
tention  wu3  paid  to  our  sacred  edifices ;  and 
wealth  was  lavished  in  creating  effects 
which  certainly  inspired  religious  awe.  The 
very  reverse  of  this  feeling  is  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  observable  in  our  country  Churches  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  rustic 


enters  the  place  of  worship  with  little  oere- 
mony,  when  neglect  is  evident  throughout, 
when  its  sacred  walls  are  covered  with  dust, 
and  damp,  and  cobweb ;  the  very  altar  moro 
desolate  than  the  rest.  At  a  time  when 
the  seceders  from  our  national  religion  are 
daily  increasing,  it  is  surely  not  impolitic 
to  consider  the  causes  which  occasion  the 
defection,  and  among  many  others,  this 
want  of  attention  to  the  building  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  Deity  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  most  important.  Were  the  comforts 
of  the  poor  attended  to  by  affording  them 
proper  accommodation  in  the  parish  Church, 
numbers  would  be  withheld  from  joining  the 
dissenters,  and  from  becoming  hostile  to 
our  venerable  establishment.”  Pref.  8. 

From  p.  17,  we  find  that  boarded 
roofs  of  Churches  had  the  effect  of  oc¬ 
casioning  the  voice  of  the  minister  to 
be  heard  particularly  well  in  all  parts 
of  the  Church.  Of  Gallery  pews  Mr. 
Robinson  speaks  thus : 

“  Previous  to  the  late  alteration,  the 
nave  was  disfigured  by  large  square  gallery 
pews,  on  a  level  with,  and  very  near  the 
pulpit.  It  is  time  to  clear  these  excre¬ 
scences  from  our  venerable  edifices,  most  of 
which  are  defaced  by  the  Churchwarden  of 
the  day,  who  is  too  often  suffered  to  create 
huge  packing  boxes,  in  utter  disregard  for 
the  sacred  building  he  is  injuring,  frequently 
Cutting  away  capitals  and  other  projections, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  these 
unsightly  protuberances.  How  often  it 
happens,  that  the  wooden  tables  on  which 
the  decalogue,  &c.  are  inscribed,  conceal 
‘  exquisite  specimens  of  some  peculiar  style 
and  age.”  P.  18. 

From  p.  19,  it  appears,  that  a  Church 
may  be  built  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
style  of  architecture  for  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  expense  of  a  modern  struc¬ 
ture.  In  this  instance,  also,  much 
ornament  has  been  introduced.  The 
list  i3  confined  to  those  Churches 
where  the  accommodation  does  not 
exceed  1000  persons.  To  this  state¬ 
ment  is  subjoined  the  following  note. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  this  list  has 
reference  only  to  the  monies  advanced 
by  the  Society,  in  consideration  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  different  parishes; 
and  that  the  total  expenditure,  in  point 
of  fact,  may  be  presumed  to  have  con¬ 
siderably  exceeded,  in  every  instance, 
the  sums  here  stated.  Now  for  the 
statement,  givingthe  number  of  persons 
accommodated,  and  the  expenditure. 

Persons.  £.  s.  d. 
Nuneaton,  Warwickshire. ..614. ..2252  0  0 

Oswestry,  Salop . 400.,.  300  0  0 

Ashton Erdington,  Warw.... 675. ..5657  0  0 

Edmonton,  Middlesex . 550. ..3500  0  0 

Hewarden, 
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Persons.  <£.  s.  d. 

Hewarden,  Flintshire . 740. ..4000  0  0 

Layland  Houghton, Lane... .447... 2355  0  0 

Christ  Church,  Hants . 507. ..2809  0  0 

Dewsbury  Moor,  \  ork . 600  ..4500  0  0 

Dewsbury, Earles  Heaton,  ?  (joo.,.5800  0  0 

York . > 

Such  is  the  statement;  and  a  more 
flagrant  specimen  of  abnse  cannot  evi¬ 
dently  exist.  Oswestry  provides  ac¬ 
commodation  AT  LESS  THAN  1 /.  A 
head,  and  Dewsbury  Earles  Hea¬ 
ton,  costs  Nine  Pounds  odd  per 
head  !  Every  man,  acquainted  with 
building,  knows  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
terior  finish,  marble  chimney-pieces, 
cornices,  and  embellishing  work  in 
general,  which  makes  the  main  of  the 
expense ;  but  Church-work  has  no¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  The  foolish  system 
of  pewing  instead  of  stalling,  to  the 
destruction  of  taste,  undoubtedly  aggra¬ 
vates  cost ;  but  it  is  remedied  in  Ca¬ 
thedrals,  and  why  not  elsewhere  i 
Church-work  has  only  stones  and 
wood  ;  and  we  are  satisfied,  that  tak¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  cast-iron,  and  the 
old  materials,  1/.  per  head  is  fully  suf¬ 
ficient  with  a  fair  market  profit.  We 
speak  from  no  illiberal  motives ;  the 
object,  conducted  upon  such  an  inde¬ 
finite  scale,  must  eventually  defeat  it¬ 
self,  and  kill  the  hen  which  lays  the 
golden  egg.  Our  limits  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  say  more  (verbmn  sat )  than 
the  following.  Nine  out  of  ten  old 
Churches  may  be  enlarged  by  taking 
down  one  side,  i.  e.  making  two  ailes 
instead  of  one;  the  gentry  may  build  for 
themselves  stalls,  as  they  now  do  pen's; 
and  it  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
taylor’s  card  of  plans  and  scales,  issued 
under  authority  of  the  Society,  to  make 
100/.  answer  the  purpose  of  1000/. 
without  deficiency  of  architectural  or¬ 
nament.  We  have  heard,  that  the 
capital  of  a  column  has  in  certain  new 
Churches  cost  six  pounds.  We  are 
grossly  mistaken,  if  it  might  not  have 
been  done  in  cast  iron  for  two  ;  and 
so  de  caderis.  Cast  iron  will  furnish 
the  externals  and  ornamentals  of  any 
stile  of  architecture  whatever ;  and  if 
at  Dewsbury  Earles  Heaton,  the  parish 
Church  costs  2Q0 1.  per.  ann.  rent,  at 
bl.  per  cent,  who  will  encourage  the 
re-edification  of  parish  Churches  ;  and 
what  becomes  of  the  excellent  public 
principle  wThich  we  have  quoted  from 
Mr.  Robinson’s  Preface? 

The  letter-press  of  the  work  before 
us,  is  of  course  scanty,  but  it  is  conser¬ 


vative  and  valuable.  Wc  shall  furnish 
an  explanation  of  the  last  plate.  It  is 
a  representation  of  two  ancient  tombs, 
found  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
opposite  the  North  door.  They  were 
probably  the  lids  of  two  stone  coffins. 
They  are  exactly  similar  in  form  to  one 
found  at  Guildhall,  London,  in  1822, 
and  engraved  in  our  volume  xcn.  ii. 
p.  3,  except  that  they  are  much  injured. 
They  have  been  each  ornamented  with 
a  cross,  but  from  damage,  the  lower 
part  only  remains.  The  inscriptions 
around  the  ledges  are  unfortunately 
much  injured.  The  tops  of  the  most 
important  words  are  wanting.  They 
are  in  the  Longo-bardick  characters  of 
the  13th  century.  No.  1.  (see  pi.  If)) 
was  probably  iean  :  de  :  peri  am  : 
[qu.  wenham]  gist  :  ici  :  deu  : 
d’aLME  :  EIT  :  MERCI  :  AMEN.  .  .  .  No. 
2,  may  have  had  for  inscription,  .... 
wenham  :  gist  :  ici  :  deu  ;  de  :  la  : 

ALME  ;  EIT  :  MERCI. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the 
work,  with  sincere  and  unqualified 
commendation  of  the  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  Mr.  Robinson  has 
executed  the  renovation  of  the  Church 
described.  His  plates  are  elegant,  and 
what  he  says  is  to  the  purpose. 


61.  Wolsey  the  Cardinal,  and  his  Times ; 
Courtly ,  Political,  and  Ecclesiastical.  By 
George  Howard,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  Times.”  8 vo.  pp.  590. 


GENERAL  History  may  be  a  pleas¬ 
ing  prospect,  or  a  useful  map  ;  and  po¬ 
litical  biography  be  an  interesting  land¬ 
scape,  which  is  but  faintly  if  at  all 
exhibited  by  history  on  the  broad  scale. 
It  may  also  happen,  that  a  landscape 
thus  indistinctly  shewn,  may  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  whole  scenery.  So  in  history, 
a  leading  personage  may  not  have  his 
proper  share  of  distinction,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  be  much  the  same  as  spoiling  a 
drama,  by  curtailing  the  acts  and 
speeches  of  the  principal  character. 
Such  defects,  works  of  the  kind  before 
us  are  excellently  fitted  to  supply; 
and  they  may  further  conduce  to  give 
us  a  clear  understanding  of  events, 
which,  in  history,  as  in  a  battle,  are 
obscured  by  smoke.  All  the  caution 
necessary  in  such  biographical  writing, 
is  to  be  choice  in  the  selection  of  cha¬ 
racters,  viz.  to  take  care  that  they  are 
intrinsically  those  of  real  consequence. 

Wolsey  for  many  years  had  the  sole 
honour  of  being  the  monarch’s  partner, 

in 
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in  playing  the  government  whist  of  the 
day.  But  he  lias,  in  our  judgment, 
few  or  no  singularities.  He  was  an 
ambitious  man,  completely  the  King’s 
tool,  at  least  as  to  the  views  and^incli- 
nations  of  the  latter ;  and  though  he 
was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  mere 
echo,  he  took  care  to  play  his  fiddle  in 
complete  unison.  The  dilemma  in 
which  he  was  placed  between  the 
King  and  the  Pope,  introduced  dupli¬ 
city  into  his  conduct ;  and  this,  and 
the  exposure  of  unpopular  measures, 
of  which  the  obloquy  fell  upon  the 
King  himself,  enabled  Anne  Boleyn 
and  Wolsey’s  other  enemies  to  effect 
his  ruin.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  man, 
originally  of  low  condition  and  habits, 
to  know  how  to  conduct  his  behaviour, 
in  regard  to  his  worldly  superiors. 
They  naturally  expect  great  obsequious¬ 
ness,  and  he  just  as  naturally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  proverb  of  the  beggar  on 
horseback,  is  prone  to  defiance  and  in¬ 
solence.  We  are  not,  however,  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  Wolsey’s  arrogance 
wholly  to  such  misconduct.  He  thought 
it,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  for  his  own 
preservation,  to  keep  his  enemies  down, 
and  all  courtiers  and  dependants  of 
great  men  have  ever  done  the  same. 
The  chief  defect,  however,  which  we 
see  in  the  Ministry  of  Wolsey,  is  a 
want  of  pre-eminent  merit.  He  was 
a  mere  able  man  of  business ;  only  a 
tolerable  Church-clock,  compared  with 
those  great  Chronometers,  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham. 

The  puff  (for  such  it  is)  in  p.  9, 
concerning  “his  deep-laid  political 
schemes,  and  penetrating  genius,”  we 
believe  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  and 
also  think  that  Wolsey  made  business 
not  an  affair  of  glory  or  talent,  but  a 
mere  stepping-stone  to  his  own  ag- 

frandizement  and  the  royal  favour. 

le  did  not,  like  a  great  statesman,  so 
manage,  that  circumstances  fell  easily 
into  his  plans.  He  emoloyed  power 
only. 

We  shall  now  make  some  remarks 
on  the  hfstory  of  Wolsey.  Whether 
he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  or  a 
grazier  at  Ipswich  (as  Mr.  Howard,  p. 
11),  is  of  little  moment.  His  birth  is 
undeniably  obscure,  because  nothing 
can  be  discovered  concerning  it;  a 
desideratum,  as  heraldick  visitations 
were  then  common,  which  would  not 
have  happened  had  he  been  the  son  of 
a  gentleman.  Holinshed  says,  that  in 
CrENT.  Mag.  September ,  1824. 
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those  days,  yeomen  sent  their  sons  to 
the  Universities  for  the  Clerical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  Wolsey’s  ancestors  were  of  that 
class,  for  his  father  was  evidently  pos¬ 
sessed  of  landed  property  (see  pp.  21, 
22).  Where  he  went  to  school  does 
not  appear ;  nor  do  we  consider  his 
taking  his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  an  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance;  for  youths  were  in  those  times 
sent  much  earlier  to  the  University 
than  now,  and  the  reason  appears  to 
be  this,  that  their  school-education 
wras  finished  also  on  the  same  spot. 

“  It  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have  been 
customary  for  the  young  nobility,  not  only 
to  attend  the  University,  as  at  present,  but 
also  to  receive  their  early  education  at  the 
schools ;  a  practice  which  first  opened  to 
Wolsey  the  door  of  patronage  ;  for  Caven¬ 
dish,  speaking  of  the  year  1497,  says,  ‘  at 
which  time  the  Lorde  Marquis  Dorset  now 
had  three  of  his  sonnes  there  to  schoole, 
committing  as  well  unto  him  their  educa¬ 
tion  as  their  instruction  and  learning’.”  P. 
23. 

Soon  after  graduating  M.  A.  Wol¬ 
sey  was  elected  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  appointed  Master  of  the 
College  school.  In  his  office,  as  Bur¬ 
sar,  he  has  been  presumed  to  have 
planned  and  erected  the  famous  Col¬ 
lege  tower.  But  it  is  not  in  the  style 
of  his  sera;  and,  whether  he  had  any 
other  concern  in  it  than  advancing 
money  officially  towards  completing 
it,  is  more  than  dubious.  (See  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  instructive  little  work,  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Architecture  of  Magda¬ 
len  College,  Oxford,”  pp.  27-31.)  It 
is  far  more  probable,  that  the  tower 
was  copied  by  the  founder,  from  King 
Henry  the  Sixth’s  stupendous,  but  im¬ 
perfect  design  for  King’s  College  at 
Cambridge  (lb.  p.  27).  The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  was  laid  in  1492,  when 
Wolsey  was  not  priest,  nor  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  (See  p.  22.) 

Wolsey’s  attention  to  the  sons  of  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset,  procured  him  a 
presentation  to  the  living  of  Lyming- 
ton  in  Somersetshire.  During  his  re¬ 
sidence  here,  he  begot  an  illegitimate 
son,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Winter,  upon  whom  he  heap¬ 
ed  ecclesiastical  preferments,  even  so 
far  as  an  Archdeaconry.  P.  29. 

Concubinage  was  deemed  innocent 
among  priests  (see  Bishop  Jewell’s 
Defence,  p.  337  seq.),  and  there  are 
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very  glaring  illustrations  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  from  the  Harleian  and  other 
MSS.  in  Fosbroke’s  “Gloucester City,” 
p.  39C. 

It  appears  also,  that  according  to 
tradition,  Wolsey  was,  while  a  resident 
parish  priest,  put  into  the  stocks  by 
Sir  James  (Amyas)  Paulet.  The  of¬ 
fence  is  said  to  have  been  some  mis¬ 
behaviour,  growing  out  of  a  drunken 
frolic,  in  which 'Wolsey  had  indis¬ 
creetly  engaged  at  some  rustic  festival 
(p.  32).  The  biographers  extenuate 
the  matter,  by  Wolsey’ s  frank  and 
convivial  habits.  This  maybe  true; 
but  it  is  of  little  moment.  The  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  of  those  days  were  sa¬ 
vages.  Andrew’s  relates  an  anecdote 
of  an  old  Baron,  who,  upon  receiving 
a  petition  for  charity  from  some  poor 
scholars,  ordered  them  to  be  put  into 
the  bucket  of  a  well,  and  be  drenched. 

Wolsey  next  found  another  patron 
in  Sir  John  Nanfan,  Archbishop  Dean, 
and  King  Henry  VII.  To  the  wise 
policy  of  that  King,  and  some  circum¬ 
stances  unexplained  by  Mr.  Howard, 
Wolsey  owed  his  subsequent  elevation. 
Henry  oppressed  the  Barons,  and 
chose  for  situations  of  office,  Priests, 
Lawyers,  and  “  Novi  homines”  in 
general,  because  he  could  reward  them 
more  easily,  and  rule  them  more  readily. 
But  Henry  was  not  singular,  nor  the 
first  in  so  doing,  with  regard  to  certain 
offices  at  least.  The  revenues  of  the 
Church  were  given  by  the  King,  in 
lieu  of  stipend,  to  various  publick  ser¬ 
vants.  “  Formerly  (says  the  Defence 
of  Pluralities,  p.  140),  while  the  Laity 
were  either  wholly  unlettered,  or  given 
to  a  military  life,  the  King  made  use 
of  the  service  of  Clergymen  in  all  the 
offices  of  the  Chancery,  Privy  Seal, 
Secretary  in  all  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
of  embassies  ;  and  if  Clergymen  had 
not  then  been  permitted  to  serve  the 
King  herein,  none  of  these  offices 
could  have  been  duly  executed.  The 
service  of  these  Clergymen  the  King 
rewarded  with  benefices  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  preferments;  and  for  the  reward 
of  the  Master  and  Clerks  in  Chancery, 
fixed  many  advowsons  in  the  gift  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper  for  the 
time  being,  which  still  continue,  al¬ 
though  the  reason  of  it  hath  long  since 
ceased.”  This  is  worthy  of  note,  in 
particular  relation  to  the  work  before 
us,  which  says  (p.  36),  that  Dispensa¬ 
tions  to  hold  two  benefices,  was  a 


thing  in  Wolsey’s  days  almost  un¬ 
heard  of,  whereas  one  Adam  de  Strat¬ 
ton  held  at  one  time  twenty-three  be¬ 
nefices  (Fosbroke’s  Gloucester,  210), 
and  outrageous  pluralism  (if  we  may 
so  call  it)  was  a  vice  of  the  day. 

Embassies  seem  in  those  days, 
perhaps  witii  wisdom,  to  have  been 
deemed  tests  of  political  talent,  for 
though  diplomacy  bears  more  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  lawyer  than  a  statesman, 
still  there  is  a  great  connection  be¬ 
tween  them  in  business  habits.  Pri¬ 
vate  views,  and  narrow  thinking,  may 
however  detract  from  the  enlarged  and 
general  relations  in  which  a  statesman 
ought  to  regard  things,  nor  is  a  diplo¬ 
matist  any  other  than  an  agent.  \\  ol- 
sey,  however,  thus  paved  the  way  to 
his  subsequent  preferment,  by  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  speed  and  diligence  in  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
(See  j).  50.) 

Wolsey  having  thus  ingratiated  him¬ 
self  with  Henry  VII.  and  obtained 
further  preferments,  followed  up  his 
success  by  paying  his  court  to  the  heir 
apparent.  Men,  in  those  days,  had 
heads,  and  knew  then,  as  well  as  now, 
that  heads  are  of  no  use  unless  affixed 
to  shoulders,  which  annexation  was  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty,  where 
they  were  connected  with  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  opposed  or  disregarded  his 
view’s.  This  imperious  tone  descended 
to  the  subject ;  and  a  very  curious 
specimen  is  given  in  p.  56. 

“  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  com-, 
mand  of  the  King,  assembled  all  the  Clergy 
before  him,  and  advised  them  to  be  liberal 
in  their  contributions  to  the  Royal  Treasury: 
but  to  this  he  was  answered  by  the  rich 
and  the  great  incumbents,  that  they  were  at 
great  charges  in  keeping  up  hospitality, 
and  in  maintaining  their  households  [not 
families,  as  Mr.  Howard],  on  which  account 
they  hoped  to  be  spared ;  whilst  the  poorer 
order  urged,  that  their  means  were  small, 
and  therefore  they  hoped  to  be  excused.” 

Bishop  Fox,  however,  knew  what 
sort  of  logick  was  best  on  the  occasion ; 
viz.  the  knock-down  kind,  sic  volo , 
&c.  and  therefore  made  the  following 
reply. 

“  To  the  richer  sort,  he  acknowledged  at 
once,  that  it  was  very  true  they  lived  at 
great  expence  and  hospitality ;  and  since 
they  could  do  that,  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  it  for  their  Prince’s  ser¬ 
vice,  therefore  they  must  pay  ;  he  then  told 
the  poorer  class,  that  it  was  true  their 
livings  were  small,  but  their  frugality  was 
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grent,  of  course  they  must  be  able  to  pay , 
and  pay  they  must”  Ibid. 

Such  was  the  tone  of  Ministers  in 
those  days;  and  petitions  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  provincial  meetings,  &c.  &c. 
were  unknown.  All  this  necessarily 
grew  out  of  the  military  form  of  the 
feudal  system,  which  admitted  no 
other  relation  than  Lord  and  Vassal. 
A  common  public  feeling,  which  con¬ 
ducted  deliberation  and  power  upon  a 
general  system  of  universal  equity  or 
advantage,  was  unknown. 

The  incident  quoted  serves  also  to 
show,  that  Wolsey,  if  he  expected  to 
rise,  could  be  no  other  than  what  he 
was,  and  what  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  certain  great  Barons 
excepted,  were  before  him.  How  he 
worked  himself  into  favour,  so  highly 
as  to  become  the  King’s  factotum,  is 
not  clear,  for  Mr.  Howard  (p.  78) 
says,  very  justly,  that  no  reliance  is  to 
he  placed  upon  the  statements  of  Lord 
Herbert  and  others.  We  rather  think 
that  Cavendish  has  suggested  the  real 
reason  ;  when  speaking  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  station  of  a  Judge,  or  simi¬ 
lar  office  in  the  Star-chamber,  he  says, 
that  the  King  called  him  nearer  to  his 
person  “  because  he  was  most  ready  to 
advance  the  King's  own  will  and  plea¬ 
sure ,  having  no  respect  to  the  case.’* 

P.  66. 

The  following  paragraph  is  very 
amusing. 

“  It  was  on  the  5th  of  February,  1515, 
that  Wolsey,  in  the  fifth  parliament  of  the 
reign,  first  took  his  seat  on  the  episcopal 
bench  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  there  is 
no  record  of  his  parliamentary  exertions, 
nor  indeed  were  the  proceedings  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  any  great  moment  during  that 
session,  with  the  exception  of  an  act,  de¬ 
claring  that  no  member  of  the  lower  house 
should  depart  from  the  parliament  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  without  license  first 
obtained  of  the  house  ;  and  the  licence  to 
he  entered  upon  record  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament,  under  penalty  of  losing  their 
stipend”  P.  112. 

The  reason  was  this : 

“  It  frequently  happens,  towards  the  close 
of  a  session,  that  various  members,  true 
lovers  of  their  country,  were  in  the  practice 
of  returning  home,  apprehending  that  all 
matters  of  moment  were  then  gone  through ; 
when,  in  fact,  their  absence  was  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  individuals  procuring  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  bills,  which  would  never  have  been 
tolerated  in  full  houses.”  P.  112. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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6'2.  The  Library  Companion ;  or,  The 
Young  Man's  Guide,  and  the  Old  Mans 
Comfort,  in  the  Choice  of  a  Library.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S.  A.S.  ) 
very  large  8 vo.  volume.  Harding,  Trip- 
hook,  and  Lepard. 

IT  is  with  pleasure  we  announce  a 
new  work  of  Mr.  Dibdin’s,  which  bids 
fair  to  exceed  in  utility  and  popularity 
all  his  former  labours.  In  this  volu¬ 
minous  Author  we  are  always  sure  to 
meet  with  somewhat  quaint,  lively, 
and  entertaining,  mixed  with  much 
sound  and  curious  information.  At 
the  threshold,  in  the  very  title  itself, 
this  is  amply  exemplified. 

The  Young  Mans  Guide,  and  the 
Odd  Man's  Comfort! — In  what?  In 
the  choice  of  a  library.  Why  truly  it 
is  no  easy  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
choose  a  library  well  without  a  guide  ; 
nor  is  it  a  small  comfort  to  an  aged 
gentleman,  “  with  spectacles  on  nose,” 
to  find  that  his  books,  after  all,  are 
well  chosen.  In  the  title-page,  too, 
we  see  a  delineation  of  several  volumes 
lying  open,  with  the  whimsical  but 
just  motto — “  Book  openeth  book” — 
and  this  likewise  is  very  true.  The 
streams  of  knowledge  have  so  many 
underground  communications,  and  so 
many  turns  and  windings  in  their  open 
course,  that  one  is  constantly  leading 
to  another;  or  to  speak  plainly,  and 
without  the  mask  of  simile,  we  can 
hardly  read  many  pages  in  any  one  Au¬ 
thor,  but  that  we  are  irresistibly  im¬ 
pelled  to  turn  to  another,  either  for 
confutation,  corroboration,  explana¬ 
tion,  or  some  other  equally  interesting 
purpose. 

“  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  slightest 
glance  at  the  ensuing  pages,”  says  Mr. 
Dibdin,  “  that  it  ha3  been  the  object  of 
their  Author  to  present  a  great  quantity  of 
useful  information  within  a  reasonable  com¬ 
pass.” 

This  object  has  undoubtedly  been 
atchieved,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  as  little  of  dryness  in  the  details  as 
can  well  be  expected  from  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Bibliomaniac  does  certainly 
appear  pretty  distinctly  in  many  pas¬ 
sages.  We  find  extraordinary  stress 
laid  on  “large  paper”  copies,  “rare 
editions,”  “  engraved  title  pages,”  and 
all  the  other  curious  vanities  of  the 
Black-letter  votaries;  but  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  “  the  Roxburghe  Club”  this  is 
pardonable.  The  main  point  is,  that 
we  are  instructed  how  to  choose  a  va¬ 
luable  collection  of  books,  and  taught 
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what  good  authors  there  are  in  the 
various  branches  of  literature. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  very  use¬ 
ful  publication,  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Preface : 

«  There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
the  advantage  of  a  work  of  this  nature  may 
be  noticed,  however  slightly  :  especially  as, 
in  the  present  instance,  it  maybe  illustrated 
by  an  example  of  no  mean  authority.  From 
the  several  departments  of  a  volume  of  this 
kind,  the  reader  may  select  what  will  be 
useful  for  the  several  objects  of  his  pursuit : 
what  is  fitting  for  his  town,  and  what  for 
his  country  residence  :  what  should  be  the 
light  troops,  as  it  were,  to  attend  him  on  a 
journey  ;  and  what  the  heavier  or  household 
troops  to  remain  at  head  quarters.  I  have 
alluded  to  ‘  an  (Example  of  no  mean  autho¬ 
rity,'  as  confirmative  of  the  advantage  of 
such  a  plan.  That  example  is  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  George  III.  :  who  could  not  only 
boast  of  the  finest  private  library  (of  his 
own  collecting)  in  Europe,  but  who  was 
himself  no  inconsiderable  bibliographer.  In 
the  year  1795,  when  his  Majesty  was  about 
to  visit  Weymouth  —  and  wished  to  have 
what  he  called  ‘  a  closet  library,’  for  a  wa¬ 
tering  place — he  wrote  to  his  Bookseller  for 
the  following  works.  The  list  was  written 
by  him  from  memory ;  and  I  will  fairly  put 
it  to  the  well-read  bibliographer  and  philo¬ 
logist,  whether  it  be  capable  of  much  im¬ 
provement  ?  It  is  as  follows — copied  from 
the  original  document  in  the  King's  own 
hand-writing : 

“  The  Holy  Bible  ;  2  vols.  8vo.  Cam¬ 
bridge. — New  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  8vo. — 
The  Annual  Register,  25  vols.  8vo. — The 
History  of  England,  byRapin,  21  vols.  8vo. 
1757. — Eldmens  de  l’Histoire  de  France,  par 
Millot,  3  vols.  12mo.  1770. — Sifecle  de  Louis 
XIV.  par  Voltaire,  12mo.  1770. — Sibele  de 
Louis  XV.  par  Voltaire,  12mo. — Coinmen- 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackstone,  4  vols.  8vo.  newest  edition. 
— The  Justice  of  Peace,  and  Parish  Officer, 
by  R.  Burn,  4  vols.  8vo. — An  Abridgment 
of  Samuel  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  2  vols. 
8vo. — Dictionnaire  Francois  et  Ar.glois,  par 
M.  A.  Boyer,  8vo. — The  Works  of  the 
English  Poets,  by  Sam.  Johnson,  G8  vols. 
12mo. — A  Collection  of  Poems,  by  Dods- 
Jey,  Pearch,  and  Mendez,  11  vols.  12mo. — 
A  Select  Collection  of  Poems,  by  J.  Ni¬ 
chols,  8  vols.  12mo. — Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
by  Steevens. — CEuvres  de  Destouches,  5 
vols.  12mo. — The  Works  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  4  vols.  8vo. — The  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Addison,  4  vols.  8vo. — The 
Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  24  vols.  12mo. 

“  Thus,  to  revert  to  the  position  with 
which  this  branch  of  our  enquiries  set  out, 
the  purchasers  of  this  work  (who  may  not 
probably  be  so  well  versed  in  selecting  ‘  a 
closet  library  ’  as  his  late  Majesty)  may  have  it 


in  their  power  to  compress  or  enlarge  their 
libraries,  on  any  scale  which  may  seem  most 
convenient  and  advisable.” 

A  “  Synoptical  Table  of  Subjects 
and  Authors,”  is  given  from  p.  xxix 
to  li.  beginning  with  Divinity,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  History,  Voyages 
and  Travels,  Biography,  Memoirs  and 
Anecdotes,  Philology  and  Belles  Let- 
tres,  Poetry  and  the  Drama;  and  these 
topics  are  all  fully  treated  of  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

The  instruction  and  amusement  af¬ 
forded  on  all  these  various  topics,  are 
so  multitudinous,  that  we  are  quite  at 
a  loss  where  to  select  our  specimens. 
Notes  upon  notes  are  accumulated, 
filled  with  interesting  anecdotes  of 
eminent  living  authors  as  well  as  the 
illustrious  dead.  But  for  the  present 
at  least,  wTe  will  confine  ourselves  to 
one  division  of  the  Book,  which,  though 
last,  will  not  be  the  least  popular, — 
we  allude  to  Mr.  Dibdin’s  account  of 
the  Living  Poets. 

“I  cannot  allow  this  department  to  close,” 
says  our  author,  “  without  dwelling  with 
more  than  ordinary  feelings  of  satisfaction 
upon  the  Living  Authors  here  alluded  to — 
without  pointing  out  the  energy  and  variety 
of  Southey,  the  pathos  and  elevation  of 
Campbell,  the  tenderness  of  Wordsworth, 
the  delicacy  of  Rogers,  the  vigour  and  pictu¬ 
resque  powers  of  Scott,  the  warmth  and 
brilliancy  of  Moore,  the  nervous  brevity  and 
point  of  Crabbe,  the  sweetness  and  purity 
of  Milman,  and  the  strength  and  sublimity 
of  Byron.  In  a  future  ‘  Corpus  Poetarum 
Avglicanorum,'  these  successful  Bards  will 
be  registered  with  all  due  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony — sufficient  to  convince  the  latest  pos¬ 
terity  that  the  British  Muse  neither  slum¬ 
bers  nor  sleeps ;  that  the  age  of  improved 
knowledge,  of  almost  every  description,  is 
as  favQurable  to  the  flights  of  fancy,  as  to 
the  deductions  of  truth  ;  and  that  poetry, 
literature,  and  science,  now  seem  to  walk 
hand  in  hand  with  each  other,  on  terms  of 
the  most  familiar  footing.” 

“  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Southey  occupies 
not  fewer  than  14  volumes  in  crown  octavo; 
and  it  embraces  subjects  of  almost  every  de¬ 
scription.  Thalaba  has  long  been,  and  will 
long  continue  to  be,  very  generally  known 
and  admired.  It  was  abundantly  popular  at 
the  period  of  its  publication.  The  Curse  of 
Kehama  is  perhaps  the  greatest  effort  of  the 
author’s  genius  ;  but  his  Roderic ,  or  the  Last 
of  the  Goths ,  is  that  which  seems  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  most  careful  elaboration  and  finish¬ 
ing.  Itisagrandpoem.  Modoc,  though  full 
of  wild  imagery,  and  with  verse  of  occasio¬ 
nally  uncouth  structure,  is  not  destitute  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  touches  of  the  poet. 

I  am  not  sure  if  Mr.  Campbell’s 
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Pleasures  of  Hope  be  not  the  most  poeti¬ 
cal  production  of  the  age.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  appearance  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  the  reading  of  it  has  always  filled  me 
with  equal  admiration  of  its  plan,  its  me¬ 
lody,  and  powers  of  execution.  It  is  full  of 
genius  and  of  noble  conceptions — expressed 
in  numbers  at  once  polished  and  perfect. 
From  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
stanza,  his  Gertrude  oj  Wyoming  could  not 
be  received  with  the  same  general  acclama¬ 
tion  :  but  it  teems  with  passages  which 
evince  all  the  powers  of  the  poet,  and  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  reputation  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  In  brief  compositions,  such  as  the 
Ode  or  Ballad — there  is  nothing,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  our  language,  which  has 
eclipsed  Mr.  Campbell’s  Hohenlinden,  Lo- 
chiel,  and  Mariners  of  England .  But  here 
again,  I  am  only  telling  a  tale,  told  usque  ad 
nauseam!  It  shall  be  repeated,  however. 
These  brief  productions  are  among  the  hap¬ 
piest  efForts  of  the  British  Muse. 

“  The  fame  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  was 
first  established  by  his  Lyrical  Ballads ,  1 798, 
1802,  12mo.  2  vols. :  with  additions  and 
improvements  in  1815,  8vo.  2  vols.  The 
most  important  work  was  his  larger  poem 
of  The  Excursion,  1820,  4to.  The  third, 
the  White  Doe  of  Rylslone,  &c.  1819,  4to. 
These,  with  Peter  Bell,  the  Wagoner,  &c. 
appear  in  the  collected  works  of  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth,  published  in  1820,  12mo.  4  vols. 
The  Muse  of  this  poet  is  of  a  singular  cast 
and  temperament.  Objects  the  most  simple, 
and  themes  the  most  familiar,  are  treated  by 
her  in  a  style  peculiarly  her  own  :  but  if 
these  objects  and  these  themes  have  been 
such  as,  with  a  great  number  of  readers,  to 
excite  surprise  and  provoke  ridicule,  this 
must  have  arisen  rather  in  compliance  with 
the  tone  of  what  is  called  fashionable  criti¬ 
cism,  than  from  an  impartial  perusal  of  the 
poems  themselves.  The  purest  moral  strain, 
and  the  loftiest  feelings  of  humanity,  per¬ 


vade  the  productions  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  : 
and  these,  at  times,  are  united  with  so 
much  sweetness  of  diction,  and  with  such 
just  and  powerful  views  of  religion,  that  that 
bosom  must  be  taxed  with  insensibility 
which  is  impervious  to  their  impression. 

“  The  name  of  Mr.  Rogers  will  naturally 
awaken  the  recollection  of  the  delight  expe¬ 
rienced  from  the  perusal  of  his  Pleasures  of 
Memory :  thus  making  this  very  reminiscence 
illustrative  of  the  propriety  of  the  title  of 
the  poem.  That  poem,  conceived  with  so 
much  delicacy  and  truth,  and  executed  with 
so  much  care  and  polish,  will  maintain  the 
reputation  which  it  has  acquired.  It  is  a 
happy  union  of  the  sweetness  of  Goldsmith 
with  the  finish  of  Pope.  It  has  gone 
through  countless  editions*,  and  equally 
charms  the  young  on  the  coming,  and  the 
aged  on  the  parting,  year.  ’Tis  a  sort  of 
staple  commodity  in  the  market  of  the 
booksellers.  Of  the  remaining  works  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend  (from 
Italy)  is  perhaps  the  preferable  one.  The 
last  poem  is  entitled  Human  Life.  Lord 
Spencer  possesses  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  author’s  portrait,  copied  from 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  with  ad¬ 
ditional  verses  in  the  author’s  own  hand, 
which  have  never  been  published. 

“  The  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls 
forth  a  thousand  sensations  of  admiration 
and  delight ;  and  happy  the  man,  who,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  plenitude  of  re¬ 
putation,  can  call  such  sensations  forth! 
The  broad  and  “  high  way”  to  fame,  which 
he  has  hewn  out  for  himself,  is  strewn  with 
no  thorns,  and  surrounded  by  no  unseemly 
sights,  to  wound  the  feet,  or  injure  the 
eyes,  of  such  who  choose  to  walk  in  it.  No 
Upas  tree  sheds  its  poison  here.  Criticism 
has  wearied  herself  to  exhaustion,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  powers  upon  his  multifa¬ 
rious  productions.  The  founder  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  School  of  Novelists,  and  by  much  and 


*  “  It  was  first  published  in  1792,  4to.  and  was  preceded  by  an  Ode  to  Superstition,  in 
1786',  4to.  Of  the  editions  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory ,  I  prefer  that  published  in  a  crown 
8vo.  some  twenty  years  ago,  with  beautiful  engravings  by  Heath  and  others,  from  the 
pencil  of  Stothard.  Nor  was  the  pencil  unworthy  of  the  burin.  A  sweeter  embellished 
book,  altogether,  cannot  be  seen  :  and  if  ever  a  morocco-coated  copy  turns  up,  with  bril¬ 
liant  impressions  of  the  plates,  I  charge  my  “  Young  Man”  to  draw  his  sword,  and  fight 
gallantly  for  its  possession.  It  is  true  that  of  late  the  pencil  of  the  same  artist  has  been 
employed  on  another  edition — and  not  only  his  pencil  but  his  burin.  I  allude  to  the 
recent  impression,  with  wood-cut  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Mr.  Stothard.  These  are  doubt¬ 
less  creditable  efforts  of  art — but  are  not  the  heads  of  the  several  figures  almost  uniformly 
too  large  ?  At  any  rate  the  paper  and  printing  should  have  been  worthier  of  the  art.  At 
the  close  of  this  sub-note,  let  me  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  no  name  is  dearer  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  in  the  aunals  of  British  Art,  than  that  of  Stothard.  I  say  nothing  of  the  ‘  in¬ 
comparable  felicity  of  temper,’  and  of  the  unsullied  purity  of  conduct  of  the  man.  My 
business  here  is  with  his  pencil :  and  let  me  advise  the  tasteful  in  these  matters  to  secure 
all  those  editions  of  our  Poets,  Novelists,  and  Dramatists,  in  which  appear  beautiful 
engravings  (in  the  good  old  times,  when  the  names  of  engravers  implied  that  the  works 
before  us  were  the  works  of  their  hands)  frOm  the  designs  of  this  gentleman,  who,  without 
flattery,  is  a  very  domestic  Raffaelle  in  his  way.  A  friend  of  mine  possesses  scarcely 
fewer  than  a  thousand  specimens  of  this  kind.” 
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far  the  greatest  among  all  those  who  have 
even  happily  imitated  him'f" — the  Editor  of 
Somers'  Tracts,  of  Sir  R.  Sadler's  State  Pa¬ 
pers,  of  the  works  of  Swift  and  DrydenX  ; 
but  all  this  is  extraneous.  Sir  Walter  is 
now  before  us  as  a  Poet.  The  first  printed 
production  of  his  muse  was,  I  believe,  the 
ballad  of  Glenfinlas  ;  which  appeared  in 
that  very  extraordinary  but  highly  poetical 
miscellany  (of  which  the  late  G.  M.  Lewis  § 
was  the  Editor,  and  partly  author)  called 
Tales  of  Wonder .  J  ohnson  says,  that  Comus 
was  the  dawn  of  Paradise  Lost.  Do  I  trace, 
in  this  ballad,  much  of  the  wild  imagery 
and  glowing  diction  which  mark  so  emphati¬ 
cally  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  f  That 
‘  Lay,’  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see,  and 
to  hear  read  in  MS.  two  years  before  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  print.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
and  highly  elaborated  of  all  the  author’s 
pieces.  The  Introductions  are  things  apart 
—of  themselves — and,  as  bibliographers  say, 
unique.  In  other  words,  they  are  exquisite. 
Marmion  is,  of  all  the  Author’s  pieces, 
the  most  poetical — strictly  so  considered, 
throughout.  It  is  full  of  pictures.  Sunny 
lakes,  snovv-capt  hills,  moated  castles,  fields 
of  battle,  dungeon  scenes,  halls,  banquet- 
ting  rooms,  and  caverns,  alternately  filled 
with  appropriate  occupants — and  these  occu¬ 
pants  or  characters,  such  as  Rosa,  or  Ru¬ 
bens,  or  even  Titian,  might  not  have  dis¬ 
dained  to  embody  in  their  unrivalled  colours. 

“  But  the  most  popular  of  all  his  pieces 
was  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  and  perhaps 
justly  so.  The  images  are  more  pleasing 
and  more  familiar.  The  characters  are  less 
romantic.  The  plot  is  simple  and  perspi¬ 
cuous.  The  conclusion  is  brilliant  and 
happy.  All  the  travelling  world,  the  sum¬ 
mer  ensuing  the  publication  of  the  poem, 
set  off  in  carriages  and  four  to  visit  Loch 
Katrine — which  was  here  so  exquisitely  de¬ 
lineated — and  which  impressed  itself  upon 
our  imaginations,  like  a  picture  composed 
with  all  the  grandeur,  and  executed  with  all 
the  glittering  splendour  of  Both.  *  Off’ 
went  the  travellers,  expecting  at  every  beat 
of  bush  and  brake,  to  see  a  lady  dart  across 
the  lake  toiler  skiff  of  slender  frame. — But 
here  let  me  speak  as  I  ought  to  speak  of 
the  paintings  of  Mr.  Cooke,  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  exquisite  poem.  Greater  praise 
need  not  be  bestowed  than  to  say  they  are 
worthy  of  the  subject ;  and  those  who  pos- 
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6ess  copies  of  the  poem,  with  beautiful  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  plates  from  these  paintings, 
possess  what  they  should  not  hastily  part 
with.  There  is  no  space  to  criticize  Rokehy, 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  The  Vision  of  Don  Ro- 
dcric,  The  Bridal  of  Trier-main,  and  other 
minor  poetical  productions.  But,  may  I 
gently  ask,  whether  the  harp,  which  has 
sent  forth  such  sounds,  is  ‘  hung  up  on  the 
trees’  by  the  waters  of  the  Tweed,  never  to 
be  taken  down  and  re-strung  ?  Or,  are 
other  pursuits,  of  a  supposed  more  kindred 
character,  to  keep  the  ‘  master’s  hand’ 
occupied  in  them  for  life  ?  Is  his  ‘  sweetly 
smiling  and  sweetly  speaking  Lalage  ’  dis¬ 
carded  for  ever  ? 

“  The  Odes,  Epistles,  Translations,  and 
Ballads  of  Mr.  Moore,  are  beyond  all  doubt 
of  a  first-rate  cast  of  character.  The  ease 
and  felicity  of  the  verse,  exercised  on  palpably 
congenial  subjects,  have  scarcely  any  thing 
to  eclipse  them  in  the  tender  pages  of  Ti¬ 
bullus  or  Catullus.  These  subjects  are 
usually  bacchanalian  and  amatory,  but  more 
frequently  the  latter.  They  are  at  times 
too  impassioned  and  highly  wrought ;  but 
an  author  at  twenty  is  not  as  an  author  at 
forty,  and  although  the  ‘  albescens  sencctus’ 
of  Horace  has  not  yet  begun  to  whiten  the 
hairs  of  Mr.  Moore,  yet  he  has  shewn  in 
the  poetry  selected  for  the  Irish  Melodies, 
and  more  so  in  his  celebrated  Lalla  Rookh, 
how  beautifully  the  feelings  of  a  delicate 
passion  can  be  conveyed  in  language  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  powerful  description.  I 
might  refer  to  half  a  score  of  able  reviews  of 
this  Poet’s  work,  and  especially  to  that  of 
Lalla  Rookh  in  The  Edinburgh  of  1818;  but 
there  is  no  need  of  it.  The  Paradise  and 
Perie  (in  this  last-mentioned  poem)  is,  for 
subject,  sentiment,  and  melody  of  versifica¬ 
tion,  of  a  most  delightful  description. 
There  is  a  sort  of  full  flowing  tide  of  spirits, 
and  a  classical  gaiety  of  heart  about  all  the 
lighter  productions  of  Mr.  Moore’s  muse  ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  one  species  of  our 
verse  but  what  he  has  successfully  culti¬ 
vated.  But  his  muse,  even  in  these  shorter 
productions,  is  capable  of  uncoiling  and 
rousing  herself,  as  it  were,  for  attacks  of 
tremendous  severity.  I  speak  of  one  pro¬ 
duction,  attributed  to  his  pen,  which  as  I 
saw  it  in  a  Morning  Paper,  and  in  common 
with  a  thousand  other  readers,  fully  justifies 
this  remark. 


+  “  The  Novels,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  reputed  author,  extend  to  33  crown 
octavo  volumes  ;  and  these,  exclusively  of  the  two  last — St.  Ronan's  Well  and  Red  Gauntlet. 
There  is  another  edition,  in  demy  octavo,  which  is  also  very  beautifully  printed.” 

+  “  Of  this  edition,  noticed  at  page  72 6  ante,  the  IXth  and  Xth  volumes,  containing  an¬ 
notations  of  a  biographical  character,  are  singularly  instructive  and  entertaining.  But  of 
all  successful  pieces  of  editorship,  on  a  smaller  scale,  that  of  Sir  Walter’s  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  8vo.  3  vols.  is  to  my  feelings  the  most  so.” 

§  “  Himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  calibre.  The  ballads  and  little  pieces  scattered  through¬ 
out  his  Novel  of  the  Monk,  were,  in  their  day,  the  most  popular  things  known.  They 
were  chanted  in  the  street  and  in  the  drawing-room  ;  while  the  subject  of  the  most  terrific 
( Alonzo  and  ImogineJ,  and  many  episodes  in  the  Novel,  were  represented  on  the  stage.” 

“  How 
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“  How  shall  1  describe  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Cradbe  ? — original,  terse,  vigorous,  and  po¬ 
pular.  He  is  the  Hogarth  of  modern  bards, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  if  he  displays  Ho¬ 
garth’s  power  of  conception,  his  pictures 
are  finished  with  the  point  and  brilliancy  of 
Teniers.  Every  body  reads,  because  every 
body  understands  his  poems ;  but  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  too  frequently  painful,  by  being 
too  true  to  nature.  Still  life,  and  active 
life  in  nature  are  palpably  different  objects 
to  execute.  You  cannot  copy  too  closely 
the  mountains,  lakes,  trees,  meadows,  glens, 
and  waterfalls  of  one  of  her  grandest  pieces 
of  scenery.  Hence  Claude  Lorraine,  Caspar 
Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  became  what 
they  were ;  but  if  crowded  alleys  of  squalid 
wretchedness  be  entered,  and  the  tattered 
garment,  drunken  riot,  and  desperate  gam¬ 
bling  of  its  occupants  described,  you  become  a 
Hemskirk  and  Brauwer  in  poetry.  I  do  not 
say  that  Mr.  Crabbe  always  describes  such 
scenes,  or  the  first  comparison  above  insti¬ 
tuted  would  be  incorrect.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  now  and  then,  and  even  frequently , 
bright  and  beautiful  bits  of  composition — 
on  which  the  eye  loves  to  rest,  and  the 
mind  to  meditate ;  while  in  the  tale  of  Sir 
Eustace  Grey  there  are  reaches  of  thought 
and  touches  of  execution,  which  go  thril- 
lingly  to  the  heart.  Mr.  Crabbe,  like  in¬ 
deed  every  living  poet  just  mentioned,  is  a 
legitimate  English  Classic,  and  I  must  have 
the  recent  edition  of  his  Works,  in  three  or 
five  octavo,  or  eight  duodecimo  volumes,  on 
the  shelves  of  both  the  ‘  Young’  and  the 

‘  Old.’ 

“  The  Rev.  F.  Milman  has  with  great 
judgment  selected  that  walk  in  poetry  which 
reflects  credit  and  honour  upon  his  profes¬ 
sion.  His  muse  has  been  nine  years  only 
before  us,  but  during  that  period  her  step 
has  been  progressive,  and  her  achievements 
have  been  crowned  with  applause.  She 
made  her  debut  in  Fazio,  a  tragedy ;  a  com¬ 
position  full  of  brilliancy  and  force,  although 
not  calculated  for  the  stage.  In  Samor, 
Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  there  was  perhaps 
less  energy,  but  a  more  equal  and  stately 
flow  of  verse  and  of  imagery.  Parts  of  this 
poem  are  prodigally  rich  and  effective. 
Next  came  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  drama¬ 
tic  composition,  which  quickly  caught  the 
public  attention,  and  was  crowned  with  the 
most  general  applause.  1  he  subject  had 
strong  hold  upon  our  sympathies.  Inter¬ 
woven  with  Sacred  Writ,  and  predicted  in 
the  most  minute  and  tpuching  language  by 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  where  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  who  is  callous  to  the  mention  of  it  : 
Mr.  Milman  has  treated  it  with  complete 
success.  His  dramatis  personae  are  as  ap¬ 
propriate  as  the  language  in  which  they 
speak  is  natural,  and  as  the  sentiments 
which  they  utter  are  just.  The  soul  of 
poetry  breathes  throughout  it  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Belshazzar ,  if  it  be  less  po- 
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pillar,  is  to  the  full  as  poetical.  The  open¬ 
ing  is  to  my  mind  sublime.  Indeed  what 
subject  could  possibly  excite  stronger  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  in  one 
versed  in  Scriptural  lore,  than  that  of  the 
Downfall  of  Babylon  f  As  a  whole,  I  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  a  masterly  and  successful 
performance.  But  the  Bible  is  full  of  sub¬ 
jects  appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  the 
muse’s  Ivre — and  can  that  of  Mr.  Milman 
continue  long  silent  ? 

“  And  now,  in  the  last  place,  for  the 
‘  strength  and  sublimity  of  Byron.’  The 
ink,  which  was  shed  in  the  composition  of 
these  few  last  sentences,  is  scarcely  dry, 
when  intelligence  has  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  this  Nobleman — cut  off  in  his  37th 
year.  4  He  should  have  died  hereafter. 
On  his  own  account,  and  on  that  of  the 
public,  such  an  event  had  been  desirable. 
His  memory  would  have  been  embalmed  in 
fonder  regrets,  and  posterity  might  have 
seen  how  the  efforts  of  a  later  muse  had 
attoned  for  the  indiscretions  of  earlier  days. 
But  he  lias  expired  in  foreign  parts,  self- 
expatriated,  and  without  any  such  redeem¬ 
ing  effort  of  his  pen.  The  history  of  Lord 
Byron’s  poetry  is  not  a  little  curious  and 
interesting ;  and  even  his  best  friends  must 
allow  that  no  muse  ever  took  such  pains  to 
tarnish  and  blast  the  laurels  which  had  so 
thickly  encircled  her  brow.  Lord  Byron 
was  the  assassinator  of  his  own  fame,  and 
seemed  to  glory  in  the  deliberate  act  of  as¬ 
sassination.  After  having  delighted  and 
astonished  the  woi'ld  by  the  variety,  beauty, 
strength,  and  sublimity  of  his  productions 
— after  having  broken  in  upon  us  by  his 
Child  Harold,  with  a  lustre  and  power,  such 
as,  since  the  days  of  Milton  and  Dryden 

we  had  not  witnessed . while  the  oril- 

liancy  of  his  Giaour ,  the  tenderness  of  his 
Bride  of  Abydos,  the  pathos  and  finish  of 
his  Corsair,  the  genius  of  Manfred,  and  the 
strength  of  Lara  alternately  riveted  our  at¬ 
tentions  and  won  our  hearts . after  having 

accomplished  these  splendid  and  enviable 
efforts,  and  with  a  facility  (witness  the 
gaiety  of  his  Bcppo /)  which  left  all  competi¬ 
tion  far  behind,  the  Author,  in  the  full 
bloom  and  pride  of  his  reputation,  chose,  in 
an  evil  hour,  and  most  unwittingly,  even 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  fame,  to  exercise 
his  talents  upon  a  subject,  which,  in  our 
boyish  days,  was  known  only  as  the  vehicle 
of  dramatic  horror  and  wonder.  Those 
who  had  seen  the  late  John  Palmer  play 
Don  Juan,  and  march,  after  his  stately 
fashion,  across  the  stage  in  a  shower  of  fire 

. haunted  by  black  demons  with  blazing 

torches  —  little  thought  that  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  the  Greatest  Poet  of  the  age  should 
issue  periodical  cantos,  replete,  it  is  tiue, 
with  passages  of  extraordinary  splendour 
and  power,  but  debased  with  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  what  was  vulgar,  common 
place,  and  indecent.  Latterly,  indeed, 
1  these 
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these  cantos  became  intolerably  dull,  and 
found  few  readers.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
template  such  a  mixed  and  melancholy  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  human  intellect,  without  calling 
to  mind  the  powerful  language  of  Young — 
in  his  Complaint. — 

‘  When  I  behold  a  genius  bright  and  base, 
Of  tow’ring  talents  and  terrestrial  aims  ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high 
sphere, 

The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mix’d,  and  glittering  in  the 
dust’.” 


A  very  copious  Index  opens  to  the 
reader  the  various  contents  of  the  vo¬ 
lume. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  lhat  Mr. 
Dibdin  announces  a  more  extensive 
work  on  Bibliography,  following  the 
plan  of  De  Bure’s  Bibliographic  In¬ 
structive,  See.  and  Brunet’s  Catalogue, 
&c.  This  will  be  a  most  desirable 
publication. 

A  new  and  very  enlarged  edition  of 
Mr.  Dibdin’s  Introduction  to  the  Clas¬ 
sics,  is  also  in  preparation. 


€ 3 .  Outlines  of  four  Sermons ,  entitled , — 1 . 

The  Sepulchre  of  Psammis  the  son  o/  Necho. 

2.  The  Knowledge  of  the  Truth.  3  and  4. 

Insanity,  no  Symptom  of  Conviction  or 

Conversion.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhcle, 

Vicar  of  Newlyn,  and  of  St.  Anthony. 

8 vo.  pp.  64.  Nichols  and  Son. 

IN  the  first  Sermon,  Mr.  Polwhelc 
shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Tomb 
of  Psammis  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
Bible,  in  regard  to  the  expedition  of 
Necho,  mentioned  2  Kings,  xxiii.  19, 
20;  and  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24,  and 
xxxvi.  3,  4. 

The  second  Sermon  relates  to  the 
necessity  of  connecting  profane  with 
religious  learning. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sermons  re¬ 
spect  the  solemn  burlesque  of  religion 
by  certain  fanaticks,  called  Revivalists, 
&c.  &c.  Mr.  Polwhele,  p.  63,  quotes 
the  opinion  of  a  learned  judge,  “  That 
THE  INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  LEGISLA¬ 
TURE  WAS  NECESSARY,  TO  STOP  THE 

absurdity.”  From  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  at  Wexford  and  other  places, 
we  are  certain  that  some  measures  of 
the  kind  are  necessary;  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  Toleration 
Act  was  not  extended  to  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  civil  wrongs.  It  certainly  is  as 
much  a  civil  wrong  to  turn  the  heads 
and  endanger  the  lives  of  an  ignorant 
family,  by  pretending  to  miracles,  as 
purposely  to  introduce  a  mad -dog 


among  them  ;  and  though  no  law  can 
prevent  nonsense,  it  can  punish  an  im¬ 
postor  who  affects  impossibilities,  by 
making  “  presumption  of  the  power  of 
working  miracles,”  either  a  civil  of¬ 
fence,  or  a  species  of  lunacy.  If  im¬ 
pression  can  be  effected  only  by  means 
of  dupery,  we  solemnly  think,  with 
utter  disregard  of  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
&:c.  that  the  attempt  to  make  such  an 
impression  can  only  he  the  act  of  a 
knave  or  a  maniac.  An  honest  man 
will  not  dupe  a  fool,  any  more  than 
any  other  person.  However,  as  it  is 
not  our  wish  to  treat  the  subject  largely 
ourselves,  and  Mr.  Polwhcle  has  very 
ably  and  very  satisfactorily  done  so  in 
the  Sermons  before  us,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  some  pungent  ex¬ 
tracts. 

i(  In  an  adjoining  parish  two  preachers, 
standing  over  a  girl  whose  ‘  screams  hyste¬ 
rical  ’  might  have  been  heard  about  a  mile 
off,  exclaimed,  ‘  Never  fear  ! — never  fear  t 
— he  will  be  out  soon, — he  will  be  out  soon. 
Now,  now  he  is  in  the  midst  of  us  !  There, 
there  he  is — meaning  the  devil.’  —  The 
young  woman  thus  exorcised,  became  per¬ 
fectly  calm.”  P.  42. 

<(  (  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  (cried  an 
exhorter)  since  I  became  a  new  man ;  and 
from  that  time  to  this  (the  Lord  knoweth  I 
lye  not)  in  no  point  have  I  offended.  I  am 
cleansed  from  all  sin.’  When  an  old  man, 
one  of  his  audience,  exclaimed,  ‘  O  !  the  vel- 
lane  !  ’twras  but  laste  Saturday  I  seed  en  as 
drunk  as  a  pig.’  This  is  literally  the  fact.” 
P.  53. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  they  can 
corrupt  in  this  manner  the  lower 
orders,  and  add  to  it  the  soldiery  (and 
they  have  attempted  it  bv  fanatical 
tracts,  dispersed  among  them),  the 
physical  force  of  the  country  is,  vir¬ 
tually  at  least,  transferred  from  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  junta  of  fanaticks.  That 
such  may  be  their  views  hereafter,  as 
in  Cromwell’s  days,  is  evident,  by  the 
following  extract,  which  shows  what 
are  their  views  with  regard  to  one  part 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Church. 

“  In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  Clergy 
(I  verily  believe,  and  Bishop  Buller  used 
often  to  aver  it)  are  more  exemplarily  reli¬ 
gious  than  in  most  other  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Yet  no  where  in  England  has  me- 
thodism  gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  as 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Wherever  we 
observe  (though  rarely  can  we  observe)  non¬ 
residence  and  a  remission  of  clerical  duty, 
methodism  scarcely  shews  its  face.”  P.  6’4. 

Add  to  this,  the  Warwickshire  trial, 

where 
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whore  there  not  being  a  single  dissen¬ 
ter  in  a  parish,  a  schismatical  attempt 
to  introduce  sectarianism  was  made  by 
corrupting  paupers;  and  we  could  name 
various  parishes  where  the  regular 
Clergy  are  popular,  in  which  the 
“  Fleeter e  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta 
movebo is  practised  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  by  raising  Alectos,  and  all  sorts 
of  furies,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
lower  orders,  against  their  warm  and 
benevolent  friends  the  regular  Clergy. 

Ignorance  alone  can  be  the  subject 
upon  which  such  imposition  acts  suc¬ 
cessfully.  We  have  in  our  Review  for 
July,  p.  41,  suggested  ail  indirect  re¬ 
medy  in  the  encouragement  of  Societies 
for  promoting  useful  knowledge.  It 
would  be  in  vain  for  attempts  to  be 
made  upon  the  Royal  or  Antiquarian 
Societies,  or  any  other  incorporated 
bodies  of  educated  men,  in  favour  of 
political  or  religious  faction.  They 
mind  their  own  pursuits;  and  particu¬ 
lar  biasses  in  politicks  and  religion 
they  reasonably  ascribe  to  private 
views,  or  erroneous  judgment,  or  party 
interest.  We  do  not  however  deny, 
that  the  exposition  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  beneficial  ;  we  honestly  say, 
that  it  is  an  important  blessing.  But 
the  case  before  us  is  different.  The 
propagation  of  obsolete  superstition,  by 
miracles,  legends,  and  pious  frauds, 
must  obstruct  the  progress  of  national 
improvement;  and  if  the  public  at¬ 
tention  could  be  diverted  from  fanati¬ 
cism  to  science  and  knowledge  by 
the  establishment  of  useful  societies, 
like  the  Mechanicks’  Institution, 
the  funds  which  feed  dupery  would 
be  diminished,  and  the  superior  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  regular  Clergy  have  a 
greater  scope  for  beneficial  action.  If 
men  find  their  knowledge  useful  to 
their  private  interests,  they  will  look 
to  that  point,  and  not  to  polemicks. 
They  will  also  find  that  a  person  far 
more  ignorant  than  themselves  can¬ 
not  in  reason  bean  Instructor. 

- ♦ - 

64.  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  never  before  published; 
with  occasional  Observations.  By  John 
Scott,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  North  Ferriby, 
and  Minuter  of  St.  Mary’s,  Hull.  8 vo. 
pp.  515. 

WHEN  M  r.  Dod  well  was  in  Greece, 
he  was  asked  by  a  priest  whether  we 
English  fasted  on  Fridays ;  and  on  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  we  did  not,  he  pro- 
Gent.  Mag.  September ,  1824. 


nounced  it  impossible  that  we  could  be 
Ch  ristians.  1  n  the  same  manner,  some 
centuries  ago,  it  was  deemed  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  salvation  that  people 
should  become  Monks  and  Nuns;  and 
in  the  present  day,  we  must  turn 
Evangelicals.  Thus  is  the  Gospel 
made  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  an  in¬ 
strument  of  torture  to  persons  of  strong 
mind,  who  live  in  the  world. 

But  a  plan  to  be  really  good  must 
be  practicable;  otherwise,  in  proposing 
it,  we  do  nothing,  or  rather  worse 
than  nothing.  This,  therefore,  must 
be  the  character  of  every  plan  which 
claims  a  divine  origin.  Now  the  plan 
of  the  Gospel  in  regard  to  religion, 
morality,  and  social  happiness,  is  en¬ 
tirely  practicable :  but  the  plan  of 
those  persons  who  overstrain  its  pre¬ 
cepts  is  not  practicable,  as  far  as  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  is  concerned. 
To  make  such  a  plan  practicable,  even 
in  imagination,  we  must  suppose  a 
scene  of  existence  altogether  different 
from  the  present  :  all  the  business 
which  now  is  essential  to  the  wants 
and  interests  of  civilized  society  at  an 
end  ;  all  that  wonderful  and  compli¬ 
cated  machinery,  which  gives  to  each 
member  of  the  body  politic  in  office 
its  motion,  its  interest,  its  utility,  de¬ 
stroyed  and  annihilated  to  its  very 
frame.  Remarks  on  the  Design  of  the 
Gospel,  pp.  46,  47. 

Mr.  Scott,  though  a  truly  good  and 
pious  man,  takes  the  same  contracted 
view  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  so  doing 
(according  to  the  excellent  pamphlet* 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  and 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend,)  has 
mistaken  the  will  of  God,  and  acted 
contrary  to  that  will.  He  makes  va¬ 
rious  good  and  useful  institutions  ab¬ 
solutely  sinful ;  he  considers  College 
Fellowships  to  be  hazardous  to  salva¬ 
tion.  He  deprecates  with  horror  any 
inclination  for  going  into  the  army; 
Butler,  because  he  wrote  Hudibras,  he 
calls  a  wicked  author  ;  and  in  many 
other  such  damnatory  notions  does  he 
indu  lge  ;  all  of  them  tending  to  over¬ 
throw  the  design  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
universality  of  application,  and  to  em¬ 
barrass  society. 

That  we  may  not  be  made  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
object  to  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Mr. 
Scott,  we  shall  only  oppose  to  them 


*  8vo.  Stockdale,  1818. 
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the  excellent  pamphlet  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

Pascal,  who  thought  it  a  sin  to  have 
a  healthy  look,  “  parce  que  la  maladie 
est  l’dtat  naturel  d’un  Chretien’’  [ be¬ 
cause  sickness  is  the  natural  slate  of  a 
Christian ],  yet  allows,  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  recognizes  two  descriptions 
of  men,  and  two  only ,  viz.  the  friends 
of  God  (those  who  are  more  or  less  in¬ 
terested  in  religion),  and  the  enemies 
of  God  (those  who  are  not  interested 
at  all  in  it).  Pamphlet ,  pp.  6,  33. 

In  the  intentions  of  Providence,  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  God  upon  earth 
meant  no  more  than  that  moral  rege¬ 
neration  of  mankind  from  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  heathenism,  which  was  to 
affect  religion,  morality,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  social  life  (lb.  p.  15).  The 
prospect  of  the  next  world  is  only 
to  be  our  motive  to  influence  our  ac¬ 
tions,  but  all  enthusiasts,  as  Paley  has 
w*H  observed,  are  inclined  to  dwell 
with  unceasing  emphasis  upon  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  eternal  world  ;  witness 
Mahometanism,  and  every  other  human 
system  in  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state.  Not  so  Christianity.  It 
enters  into  no  particulars.  It  merely 
informs  us  of  our  future  state,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  us  out  of  the 
world,  but  for  the  great  end  of  keeping 
us  from  evil  (lb.  p.  26).  Another  pe¬ 
culiarity  is,  making  the  love  of  God  a 
mere  feeling  ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  sensible  distinguishable 
operation  on  the  mind.  But  if  we 
adopt  any  other  criterion  of  judgment 
than  that  which  God  has  given  us  in 
our  reason,  we  cease  to  be  reasonable 
creatures;  since  we  cannot  have  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  adopting  the  mere  in¬ 
clination  of  the  mind,  independent  of 
any  conviction  of  the  understanding, 
as  a  proper  rule  of  conduct,  or  as  a  re¬ 
velation  from  God  (lb.  p.  32). 

Believing,  sincerely,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Christ  to  suit  his  religion 
to  the  nature  of  man,  we  do  not  think 
that  a  monastic  system  (for  such,  in 
another  dress,  is  the  system  of  Mr. 
Scott  and  his  followers)  was  ever  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  only  one  through 
which  salvation  was  to  be  acquired. 
We  believe  such  systems  to  be  mere 
human  inventions ;  for  the  proof,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet 
quoted,  and  shall  make  only  one  ex¬ 
tract  more.  All  the  work  before  us  is 
written  in  Scripture  phraseology.  The 
pamphlet  says, 
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“  The  usage  of  Scripture  phraseology  is 
common  with  them  in  their  mutual  com¬ 
munications  ;  but  this  peculiarity  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  foolish  to  need  much  observation. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  evidence  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  mind,  although  there  may  be  of  a 
weak  understanding,  overpowered  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Scripture,  and 
incapable  of  discriminating,  in  adopting  the 
very  words  and  style  of  expression  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  language  in  which 
the  Apostles  spoke,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Besides,  we  might  as  well  think 
ourselves  bound  to  speak  in  Hebraick  Greek, 
as  to  adopt  the  language  of  our  English 
translators.”  Pp.  33,  34. 

In  spite  of  defects,  it  is  however 
highly  refreshing  to  see  so  good  a  man 
as  Mr.  Scott  in  the  land  of  Reason  ; 
and  we  quote,  with  much  pleasure,  the 
following  passage  concerning  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Clergy. 

“  A  gentleman  whom  I  know,  has  had 
50/.  per  annum  a  number  of  years  ;  he  has 
been  the  constant  companion  of  his  supe¬ 
riors,  has  himself  lived  of  the  fat  of  the 
land,  and  loves  good  living  dearly  ;  he  has  a 
large  family,  and  notwithstanding  various  as¬ 
sistances  he  receives,  amounting  on  an 
average  to  50/.  more,  he  is  as  poor  as  death. 
He  is  pitied  and  despised.  He  gets  assi-sted 
with  little  sums,  to  keep  his  family  from 
starving;  and. lives  himself  at  other  people’s 
table.  Had  I  just  his  income  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  I  could,  I  am  persuaded,  live  decently, 
esteemed  and  respected,  and  not  be  in  a 
slavish  dependanee  on  any  one.  Had  he 
done  this,  he  might  have  had  assistance  of 
a  superior  sort.  My  Rector’s  other  Curate 
is  a  sensible  young  man,  and  something  of 
a  scholar.  He  is  likely  to  be  Fellow  of  a 
College.  He  has  40/.  a  year  from  my  Rec¬ 
tor  ;  whether  he  has  any  other  income  or 
private  fortune,  I  know  not :  but  from  his 
manner  of  living,  and  his  fashionable  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  am  certain  he  cannot  live  for 
much  under  80/.  per  annum.  The  ambi¬ 
tion  of  a  Curate  of  40/.  or  50/.  a  year  to 
imitate  Rectors  of  some  hundreds,  and  to 
entertain  gentlemen  of  some  thousands,  is 
the  very  thing  that  brings  the  character  of 
Clergymen  into  contempt,  by  rendering 
them  poor,  servile,  and  dependent.”  Pp. 
15,  16. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  A  Cler¬ 
gyman  should  only  be  known  by  his 
character,  and  his  appearance  should 
be  that  which  shuns  display,  though 
it  exhibits  neatness  and  taste.  His 
manners  should  be  amiable  ;  his  dis¬ 
position  completely  philanthropical ; 
and  his  conversation  instructive.  Pa¬ 
ley  observes,  that  happiness  preponde¬ 
rates  over  misery  even  in  this  life  ;  St. 
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Paul  says,  that  the  Gospel  has  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  life,  which  now  is,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come  ;  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  Deity  the  feelings  of  a 
gaoler  or  an  executioner,  is  as  un phi¬ 
losophical  and  irrational,  as  to  suppose 
mankind  will  voluntarily  reject  plea¬ 
surable  sensation,  from  regard  to  the 
morose  feelings  of  a  Monk  of  La 
Trappe,  who  conceives  that  suffering, 
however  unnecessary,  is  the  passport 
to  salvation.  Give  us  the  elevated 
philosophy  of  Christian  faith  ;  its  mo¬ 
ral  correctness,  its  active  charity;  and 
a  holiness  which  never  rails,  only  com¬ 
passionates  ;  GIVE  US  THE  La  lloCHE 
of  Mackenzie.  We  would  not  give 
a  straw  for  a  parson  whom  we  cannot 
love;  and  that  gloom,  polemicks,  and 
misery,  can  create  that  feeling,  we  do 
not  believe. 

- # - 

G 5.  Prise  ‘GtfSfap.  An  Essay  upon  the 
following  subject  of  Inquiry,  “  What  are 
the  means  of  rendering  the  National 
Sources  of  Wealth  possessed  by  Ireland, 
effectual  for  the  employment  of  the  Po¬ 
pulation.”  Proposed  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  1822.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Ryan, 
A.B.  Vicar  o/’Rathconnel,  in  the  Diocese 
q/"Meath.  l2.mo.pp.S9. 

IRELAND  is  to  Government  what 
an  uncomfortable  wife  is  to  a  peace- 
loving  husband,  who  can  derive  no 
relief  from  wheedling,  humouring,  and 
jerrying.  Though  she  is  not  exactly 
the  gray  mare,  he  can  get  no  divorce, 
even  a  mensd  et  loro ;  he  cannot  cure 
her  of  a  system  of  mismanagement, 
nor  prevent  her  from  scolding,  nor  get 
rid  of  a  host  of  powerful  relatives  in 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  who 
espouse  her  cause  with  ardour.  Al¬ 
lowing  that  she  is  a  jointured  dame 
with  very  considerable  property,  she 
brings  twins  at  a  birth,  and  discom¬ 
poses  the  common  modes  of  providing 
for  children.  Some  good  family  ar¬ 
rangement,  rectifying  her  misrule,  and 
leaving  her  concerns  to  scolding  her 
maids,  and  affairs  of  dress  and  furni¬ 
ture,  is  therefore  desirable. 

Such  a  desirable  mode  Mr.  Ryan 
professes  to  give;  and,  with  regard  to 
a  representation  of  the  real  causes  of 
Irish  anomalies  of  character,  no  deli¬ 
neation  is  more  plausible,  nor  appa¬ 
rently  more  just.  At  least,  it  is  more 
to  the  purpose  than  any  book  or  par¬ 
liamentary  debate,  which  we  have  yet 
seen. 

The  principle  with  which  Mr.  Ryan 


sets  out,  is,  that  the  distresses  of  the 
Irish  population  are  owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  letting  land  in  the  two 
countries;  and  that  a  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  forbidding  all  middle  men,  and 
underletting  and  enjoining  payment  of 
the  labourer  in  money,  would  so  alter 
the  system,  that  amelioration  would 
follow  of  course,  to  a  most  ample  ex¬ 
tent.  So  we  believe  also;  but  we 
must  beg  to  observe,  that  he  has  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  state  of  the  English  la¬ 
bourer ;  and  to  establish  his  premises 
to  the  extent  of  his  postulatum,  he 
should  find  an  English  parish  of  large 
population,  where  not  a  farthing  was 
necessary  for  poors’  rates;  but  this  is 
impracticable,  and  will  ever  be  so, 
while  old  age,  infancy,  large  families, 
and  competition  in  labour  exist.  We 
consider  poor  rates  as  a  sacrifice  of  ca¬ 
pital  to  population,  growing  out  of  in¬ 
dividual  property  in  the  soil  (a  mode  of 
property  wise  and  beneficial),  and  a 
sacrifice  which  only  exists  in  another 
form  in  Ireland,  viz.  in  that  of  the 
con-acre  man,  who  rents  a  small  lot 
for  a  single  crop.  P.  45. 

In  short,  the  situation  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  is  that  of  cattle,  turned  out 
to  live  upon  commons,  whereon,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says,  their  chief  busi¬ 
ness  is  rather  to  look  for  food,  than  to 
obtain  it. 

Conceiving,  as  we  do,  that  Catho- 
lick  Emancipation,  Tithes,  &c.  are 
only  party  suggestions,  taken  from  na¬ 
tional  evils  of  far  different  character, 
we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Ryan’s 
statement,  because,  if  things  grow  out 
of  circumstances,  as  they  certainly  do, 
he  proposes  a  correction  of  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  is  entirely  founded 
upon  reason,  though  it  may  be  cla¬ 
moured  down  by  interest;  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  often  no  more  than 
freedom  of  calumniation.  Mr.  Ryan 
says, 

“  In  Ireland  the  agricultural  process  is 
distributed  among  three  classes.  Th e  first 
consists  of  a  few  graziers  with  sufficient  ca¬ 
pital.  Farmers,  with  some  little  capital, 
barely  adequate  to  a  rude  cultivation  of  the 
farms  they  take,  compose  the  second  class. 
The  third  is  made  up  of  those  who,  with  no 
capital  but  their  labour,  attempt  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  small  lots  :  this  last  class,  with 
many  of  the  second,  would  iu  England  be 
regarded  as  mere  labourers.”  Pp.  17,  18. 

The  first  class,  capitalists  in  stock, 
cultivate  veiy  little  artificial  food,  and 
scarcely  employ  the  aid  of  tillage,  thus 
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feeding  fewer  cattle,  and  offering  no 
employment  for  labour.  Pp.  18,  19* 

The  second  and  third  classes  have 
sometimes  no  capital  but  a  spade  ;  and 
by  outbidding  capitalists  at  auctions 
for  letting  lands,  and  because  the  latter 
will  not  risque  their  money  without  a 
fair  prospect  of  return,  frequently  ruin 
themselves,  and  uphold  in  landlords 
the  stimulus  for  high  prices,  though 
taking  into  account  the  consequent 
frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the  rent- 
roll  is  often  more  nominal  than  real. 
In  fact,  absolute  insolvents  bid  high 
for  possible  lottery  results  of  profit,  as 
men  who  have  nothing  to  lose  care 
not  what  interest  they  engage  to  pay 
usurers;  and  the  latter,  from  exorbi¬ 
tant  speculative  profits,  risque  the  se¬ 
curity. 

Thus  it  happens  that  landlords  let 
their  estates  to  usurers,  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  absolute  wants  of  na¬ 
ture,  because  a  man  must  either  starve, 
or  agree  to  their  terms ;  and  thus 

“  That  class  in  the  community,  which 
has  the  least  means,  has  the  highest  rent  to 
pay ;  and  this  rent  advances  in  proportion 
as  the  means  are  less.”  P.  29. 

In  England  no  man  will  let  his  land 
to  paupers,  let  their  offers  be  ever  so 
high  ;  but  in  Ireland,  the  tenant  of 
the  second  class  “  is  never  expected 
by  his  landlord  to  possess  money  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  stocking  or  cultivating 
his  farm ;  the  deficiency  in  his  stock 
is  made  up  by  cattle  belonging  to  the 
third  class  taken  in  to  graze :  what 
arable  land  he  cannot  till  himself,  is 
parcelled  out  in  different  portions  for 
a  single  crop  among  the  same  class, 
and  the  different  country  tradesmen. ’’ 

P.  22. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
potatoes  will  not  keep  above  the  year, 
and  that  the  failure  of  crops  therefore 
produces  famine  ;  that  the  con-acre 
man  derives  no  benefit  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rent ;  and  that  the  misery  in 
parts  of  Ireland,  which  are  free  from 
tithe  of  potatoes,  is  not  less  than  the 
others.  See  p.  81. 

Whether  Parliament  can  take  such 
liberties  with  private  property  as  to 
dictate  to  gentlemen  the  mode  of  let¬ 
ting  their  lands,  we  know  not.  Of 
this  we  are  satisfied,  that  Ireland  has 
no  money  but  what  it  gains  by  traffick, 
or  from  English  residents,  who  import 
the  value  of  their  support;  and  that 
money  will  not  be  paid  for  labour, 
unless  a  profit  can  be  made  by  it.  If 


a  man  hires  a  journeyman,  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  the  wages;'  but  in  Ireland, 
the  pauper  himself  pays  it  for  his 
maintenance;  in  vulgar  language,  “  he 
is  always  eating  the  calf  in  the  cow’s 
belly;’’  and  pays  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  twice  or  thrice  their  actual  value, 
by  his  labour  and  time  being  compa¬ 
ratively  worth  nothing.  Suppose  the 
first  class  to  throw  more  land  into 
grass,  through  the  inability  to  under¬ 
let  and  pay  in  money,  and  the  pea¬ 
santry  to  be  changed  into  cottagers, 
under  the  landlord  direct,  they  can 
only  become  Polish  boors,  pay  in  kind, 
and  leave  the  proprietor  to  dispose  of 
the  stock.  If  flax  could  be  reared  a9 
cheap  as  cotton,  and  a  high  prohibi¬ 
tion  duty  be  imposed  upon  importation 
of  the  fatter,  then  a  door  would  be 
opened  for  pouring  capital  into  Ire¬ 
land,  from  our  own  manufactories,  and 
the  extension  of  those  of  the  country; 
but  flax  is  8 d.  or  more  per  pound, 
and  cotton  not  a  fourth  part  of  that 
price.  However,  the  idea  is  not  use* 
less  as  a  hint.  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
“  Observations  on  means  of  deriving 
from  Flax  and  Hemp,  Manual  Em¬ 
ployment  for  labourers  of  every  age,” 
8vo.  1 8 1 Q,  it  is  plain,  that  Ireland 
could  supersede  our  Russian  importa¬ 
tions,  at  least  in  part. 

“  The  flax  plants  employ  in  summer  the 
spade  of  the  Russian  peasant  around  his 
cottage  ;  in  winter  his  family  within  it.  If 
the  vacant  hours  of  our  peasantry,  and  the 
mis-spent  time  of  our  paupers  were  as  bene¬ 
ficially  employed  as  the  Russian  cottagers, 
we  might  derive  a  return  equivalent  to  the 
payments  annually  made  to  Russia  for  flax 
and  heanp.”  Observations ,  Ssc.  p.  15. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Russians,  and 
other  foreigners,  have  recently  imposed 
severe  duties  on  our  imported  goods  ; 
and  that  Ireland  could  supply  us  with 
flax  and  hemp  instead.  Charity  ought 
to  begin  at  home,  but  is  the  exchange 
with  Russia  in  our  favour? 

The  complaint  of  the  natives  is, 
that  when  they  stated  at  the  Union 
the  injury  which  the  country  would 
sustain  by  the  residence  of  its  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  in  England,  they 
were  promised  governmental  aid  in 
the  introduction  of  manufactures,  and 
that  the  experiment  was  fully  made 
and  failed.  Are  we  correct  in  our  re¬ 
collection,  that  the  growth  of  flax  and 
hemp  have  been  encouraged  in  Ca¬ 
nada?  why  not  then  in  Ireland  ? 

60.  Greece 
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66.  Greece  in  1824.  By  the  Author  of 
<c  \,yar  in  Greece.”  8 vo,  pp.  24. 

THIS  Author  states,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  system  in  the  administration  of 
Greek  affairs ;  that  Colocotroni  is  in¬ 
competent  to  his  situation  ;  that  twenty 
thousand  well-drilled  soldiers  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  drive  the  Turks  beyond  the 
Vardar  (p.  10);  and  that  occupation 
of  the  line  of  that  river  would  not 
only  cover  Greece,  but  give  a  base  for 
operations  against  Constantinople.  Y  et, 
if  the  Greeks  are  defeated,  they  can 
retire  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
there  defend  the  Morea. 

Our  Author  further  proposes,  that 
the  Greeks  should  receive  the  aid  of  a 
small  British  force,  because  the  nature 
of  the  country  renders  it  easy  of  defence 
against  the  largest  armies.  Nothing 
of  that  sort  is,  in  our  judgment,  prac¬ 
ticable.  But  he  makes  another  propo¬ 
sition,  that  of  Turkey  ceding  to  Greece 
all  territory  to  the  South  of  the  Drino 
and  Vardar — all  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  prevent  Russia  obtaining  Constanti¬ 
nople.  With  regard  to  this  point,  we 
cordially  coincide  with  our  Author ; 
and  as  it  is  a  subject  of  reasonable 
alarm,  we  lay  before  our  senators  and 
countrymen  the  following  extract,  un¬ 
der  a  conscientious  persuasion,  that 
Russia  MUST  NOT  BE  PERMITTED  TO 

possess  Constantinople. 

“  I  have  more  than  once  heard  it  re¬ 
marked,  that  this  line  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  arose  from  an  unjust  desire  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  territory.  This  is  not  exactly  the 
case — it  is  to  invigorate  and  render  flourish¬ 
ing  the  territory  which  she  already  pos¬ 
sesses,  that  makes  her  resolve  on  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  this  magnificent  city.  Russia  pos¬ 
sesses  arsenals  in  the  Black  sea,  from  which 
she  has  launched  a  squadron  of,  I  believe, 
about  twenty  ships  of  the  line ;  however, 
the  number  is  unimportant;  this  squadron 
never  can  get  out  of  the  Black  sea,  until 
Russia  is  in  possession  of  Constantinople. 
But  is  it  the  mere  wish  to  liberate  this  im¬ 
prisoned  squadron  which  urges  Russia  to 
war  with  the  Turks  ?  No ;  Russia  pro¬ 
duces  for  export,  in  great  abundance,  furs, 
leather,  corn,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  timber, 
sail-cloth,  copper,  iron,  lead,  cordage,  lin¬ 
seed-oil,  wax,  tallow,  oxen,  butter,  small 
cattle,  and  has  good  manufactories  of  fire¬ 
arms. 

“  The  moment,  therefore,  that  she  gets 
Constantinople,  she  puts  commerce  in  acti¬ 
vity  through  her  whole  empire,  from  every 
part  of  which  the  above  articles  will  descend 
the  rivers  Danube,  Ruth,  Niester,  Bog, 
Dnieper,  Donee,  Don,  and  Volga,  which 
united  with  the  Don  by  a  canal,  opens  also 


the  whole  coast  of  the  Caspian,  with  its  tri¬ 
butary  streams,  bearing  down  to  that  sea 
the  produce  of  Persia.  Arriving  in  the 
Black  sea,  fleets  of  merchantmen  awaiting 
this  produce,  would  bear  it  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  —  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  But  is  this  all ?  No;  once  master 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  establishing  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  capital  of  Russia  (as  was 
the  plan  of  Catherine),  once  in  possession  of 
this  great  key  to  Russian  power,  she  not 
only  forms  a  vast  emporium  of  trade  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  continents,  but  has  two 
large  internal  seas,  on  whose  waves  she  will 
form  innumerable  seamen.  On  the  Black 
sea  she  can  equip  great  fleets  with  her  own 
produce ;  they  can,  in  that  sea,  exercise  at 
pleasure,  nor  can  the  guns  of  an  enemy  mo¬ 
lest  them,  until  they  choose  to  pass  out 
through  the  Dardanelles — and  how  would 
they  pass  out  ?  Like  the  French  squadrons 
from  the  harbours  of  France,  ignorant  of 
naval  affairs,  and  obliged  to  fight  half  sea¬ 
sick  ?  No,  full  of  able  seamen,  knowing 
their  ships,  and  ready  for  battle,  both  able 
and  willing  to  render  themselves  masters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  expence  of  a  fleet 
to  Russia  would  be  comparatively  nothing. 
In  short,  the  bad  policy  of  the  Turks  has 
prevented  them  from  having  a  commanding 
power  themselves,  from  the  geographical 
position  of  their  capital  ;  if  this  advantage 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  every  man 
with  the  least  forecast  can  see  what  Con¬ 
stantinople  will  become  in  fifty  years.”  Pp. 
18-20. 

If  a  Navy  is  essential  to  our  security. 
Commerce  is  equally  so,  to  provide 
money  and  sailors.  Constantinople 
could  be  maintained  by  a  British  army 
and  fleet  against  any  force  whatever, 
and  we  heartily  wish  that  Turkey 
would  cede  to  the  Greeks  the  territory 
mentioned,  and  that  Constantinople 
was  occupied  by  England,  as  a  gua¬ 
rantee  for  the  independence  of  all  the 
three  parties.  Divide  ei  impera,  is 
allowed  policy,  and  small  states  are 
better  for  the  interests  of  England, 
than  great  ones.  If  Russia  and  Ame¬ 
rica  halve  the  world  between  them,  who 
will  sing  Rule  Britannia?  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  every  Polyphemus  we  sincerely 
wish  another  Ulyssean  excaecation. 
We  have  lost  nothing  by  preserving 
Portugal ;  and  the  commerce  of  Greece 
and  tiie  Levant  is  equally  worth  pro¬ 
tection. 

- 0 - 

67.  Gradus  ad  Parnassum ;  a  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  By  Dr.  Carey,  Professor  of  Lan¬ 
guages,  #fc. 

THIS  new  edition  of  a  very  useful 
book  cannot  i ail  to  prove  a  valuable 

acquisition. 
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acquisition,  not  only  to  the  juvenile 
versifier,  but  also  to  the  C  lassical  scho¬ 
lar,  of  whatever  degree,  as  it  ascer¬ 
tains,  upon  undeniable  authority,  the 
true  pronunciation  of  a  very  numerous 
collection  of  words,  whose  quantity 
was  hitherto  made  to  depend  on  the 
bare  Ipse  dixit  of  the  original  com¬ 
piler,  who  left  to  Dr.  Carey  the  labo¬ 
rious  task  of  producing  authorities  for 
above  “  two  thousand  two  hundred ’’ 
words,  thrown  together  into  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  variegated,  indeed,  with  quan¬ 
tity-marks  (whether  right  or  wrong), 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  proof.  This 
deficiency  Dr.  Carey  has  satisfactorily 
supplied,  besides  introducing  other 
material  improvements,  viz. 

1.  In  lieu  of  the  difficult  Iambic 
and  Trochaic  verses  given  for  proofs, 
he  has,  where  practicable,  furnished 
the  easier  Hexameters  and  Pentameters. 

2.  Instead  of  the  inadmissible  au¬ 
thority  of  inferior,  degenerate,  or  mo¬ 
dern  poets,  he  has  substituted  good 
Classic  authorities. 

3.  He  has  adduced  authorities  for 
the  Increments  of  Nouns,  and  the  Pre¬ 
terites  and  Supines  of  Verbs,  very  few 
of  which  are  noticed  in  the  preceding 
editions. 

4.  Where  a  syllable  is  common,  he 
has  given  examples  both  of  the  short 
and  the  long,  as  Loctiples  and  Locuples. 

5.  Where  actual  authority  is  defi¬ 
cient,  he  has,  very  happily,  resorted  to 
Analogy ,  in  words  of  common  origin 
or  similar  formation  :  ex.  gr.  for  the 
quantity  of  the  second  syllable  in  Som - 
ntilentus,  he  refers  to  San  gain'd  lentus  ; 
for  the  short  penultima  of  Muliehris ,  to 
Fundbris  ;  and  so  in  other  coses. 

6.  For  words  of  Greek  origin,  not 
proveable  by  any  Latin  examples,  he 
nas  quoted  Greek  authorities,  either  po¬ 
sitive  or  analogical  ;  as,  for  Pdnegyris , 
he  refers  to  Panacea,  and  quotes,  Irom 
Mnsaeus, 

Evyu^iov  /xi t’  oce^Xov,  ocynv  is  ‘OMHrYFIN 
aarguv. 

7.  Respecting  the  proofs  of  final  long 
syllables — concerning  which, the  whole 
race  of  preceding  Prosodians  (and,  of 
course,  their  followers)  appear  to  have 
laboured  under  a  serious  misconcep¬ 
tion — he  thus  expresses  himself: 

“  Examples  not  Proofs....  In  the  old  Gra- 
dus,  verses  are  quoted,  and  too  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  proofs  of  what  they  cannot  prove 
— I  mean  the  quantity  of  long  final  syllables. 
For  instance,  the  line  quoted  from  Persius 
(6,  71)  for  the  quantity  of  Nepos — ‘  Ut 


tuus  este  nepos  olim,  satur  mtseris  extis’ — 
furnishes  no  positive  proof  that  the  os  of 
Nepos  is  naturally  long,  since  the  Ca-sura 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  lengthen  a  short 
syllable  in  that  position,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  ‘  Latin  Prosody  made  easy  *  and  the 
same  would  he  the  case  in  any  other  Hexa¬ 
meter  or  Pentameter  that  might  be  quoted  ; 
because  the  syllable  cannot,  in  either  species 
of  metre,  stand  in  any  other  position  than 
as  a  Caesura;  whereas,  to  prove  that  or  any 
other  final  syllable  long,  we  must  have  it 
placed  in  a  different  situation,  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  the  Caesura,  as  in  the  Tri¬ 
meter  Iambic  which  I  have  quoted  from 
Seneca  (Troades,  370)  where  the  syllable  iu 
question  terminates  a  foot,  and  thus  affords 
positive  proof  of  its  real  intrinsic  quantity — 
i.  e.  that  it  is  naturally  long,  viz. 

“  ...Priami  |  nepbs  |  Hectoreus ,  et  letum 
oppetat.” 

To  produce  similar  proofs  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  cases,  the  research  must 
have  cost  incalculable  labor ;  as  the 
Heroic  and  Elegiac  poets  furnish  very 
few  examples  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
long  final  syllables. — Dr.  Carey,  how¬ 
ever,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  a  considerable  number,  and, 
where  unsuccessful,  has  appealed  to 
analogy. — And,  upon  the  whole,  we 
doubt  not  that  this  improved  edition 
will  be  welcomed  into  every  respectable 
school,  where  due  attention  is  paid  to 
Prosody. 


68.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  late 

Gilbert  Earle,  Esq.  Written  by  Himself. 

8 vo,  pp.  250.  Knight. 

MR.  EARLE  (whether  a  real  or 
fictitious  character,  the  latter  we  pre¬ 
sume,)  falls  desperately  in  love  with  a 
married  woman,  effects  her  seduction, 
and,  after  divorce,  weds  her.  The 
disgrace,  however,  which  she  endures, 
undermines  her  constitution,  produces 
consumption,  and  kills  her.  Through 
that  one  false  step  Mr.  Earle  becomes 
wretched  for  life;  and  every  thing  he 
sees  afterwards  is  arrayed  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  whole  book  is  therefore  a 
dirge ;  but  it  is  one  of  exquisite  senti¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  though  a  croaker 
from  penitence  may  be  pardoned,  a 
morbid  feeling  with  regard  to  life  is 
not  desirable.  It  creates  bad  temper, 
and  fosters  indolence.  Men  should 
have  always  a  disposition  to  make  the 
best  of  things;  love  God,  and  delight 
in  all  the  works  of  providence.  Em¬ 
ployment  and  hope  will  overcome  ex- 


*  Article  Caesura,  sect.  46'. 

acerbation 
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aeerbation  of  feeling;  but  Mr.  Earle 
had  no  pursuit.  It  is  also  understood, 
that  talkers  and  volatiles  are  commonly 
the  best  tempered  people.  Mr.  Earle, 
p.  10g,  thus  gives  the  reason  :  “  They 
whose  gaiety  is  constant  and  uncheck¬ 
ed,  cannot  have  much  feeling/’  We 
would  rather  say,  a  long  duration  ol 
feeling.  Mr.  Earle,  however,  always 
feels  and  suffers. 

Miss  Bovvdler  says,  in  one  of  her 
sermons,  that  the  seducer  is  worse 
than  the  murderer.  Mr.  Earle’s  beau¬ 
tiful  and  instructive  apostrophe  upon 
this  subject  (p.  20),  shows  tire  truth  of 
the  position;  but  we  must  extract  from 
less  familiar  topicks,  anti  shall  give 
Mr.  Earle’s  account  of  his  arrival  at 
his  father’s,  after  long  residence  in 
India. 

“  It  is  true,  that  I  had  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  with  my  family  by  letters 
— but  what  are  letters  at  a  distance  of  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  miles,  and  during  an  absence 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  Can  a  letter  set 
the  writer  before  you,  and  shew  the  silent 
work  of  time  upon  his  person  ?  Can  a  let¬ 
ter,  however  affectionate,  equal  those  little 
daily  offices  of  kindness,  which  sink  farther 
into  the  heart,  than  even  the  greatest  acts 
of  friendship — as  the  continual  dropping  of 
water  upon  a  stone  makes  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression.  Can  a  letter  convey  the  half¬ 
word,  the  passing  look  of  tenderness  ?  or 
be  unto  us  a  watcher  in  sickness — a  con¬ 
soler  in  sorrow — a  companion  in  enjoyment 
• — as  he  who  wrote  it  would  have  been  ? 
Alas,  no  ; — when  absence  exceeds  a  certain 
time,  and,  when  added  to  this,  months  of 
distance  intervene,  letters  may,  indeed, 
‘  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,’  but 
they  will  but  feebly  make  known  the  daily 
life  and  feelings  of  correspondents  to  each 
other.  They  are  as  unsubstantial  and  im¬ 
perfect,  in  comparison  with  actual  inter¬ 
course,  as  are  the  shadows  of  physical  ob¬ 
jects  with  the  forms  which  cause  them.” 

“My  fears  on  this  head  were  but  too 
truly  accomplished.  When  I  drove  up  to 
the  house,  my  sister  was  waiting  on  the 
steps  to  receive  me,  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
in  her  arms.  When,  after  some  time,  we 
drew  back  to  gaze  upon  each  other,  there 
was  indeed  cause  for  pain.  We  could  not 
expect  that  we  should  be  unchanged — we 
knew  that  Time  must  have  done  his  usual 
work — but  still  we  lived  in  each  other’s 
recollection  just  as  we  had  parted,  and  the 
reality  was  scarcely  the  less  sad  from  its 
having  been  in  a  great  degree  foreseen. 
The  same  smile  indeed — a  smile  never  to 
be  forgotten — still  played  in  my  sister’s  eye 
and  lip ;  but  the  eye  was  sunken  and  the 
lip  grown  thin — and  the  smile  itself  was 
sadder  and  more  aged,-  like  the  frames  and 


hearts  of  both  of  us.  The  full,  blooming 
cheek  was  grown  hollow  and  pale  ;  and  the 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  hair  for  which  my 
sister  had  been  remarkable,  was  entirely 
hidden — if,  indeed,  it  still  remained — by  the 
widow’s  cap,  which  she  had  worn  ever  since 
her  husband’s  death.  This  and  the  gown  of 
dark  grey — which  was  likewise,  I  found, 
her  constant  attire — completed  the  contrast 
with  the  light-hearted,  brilliant,  blooming, 
beautiful  girl,  whom  I  had  left.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  believe  I  was  sufficiently  changed 
also.  My  period  of  absence  had  been  pass¬ 
ed  under  a  burning  sun,  and  my  figure  and 
my  face  bore  ample  marks  of  its  corroding 
influence.  All  the  mental  suffering,  too, 
which  I  had  undergone,  had  given  aid  to 
the  work  of  climate.  I  had  left  home  a 
tall,  florid,  athletic  boy  of  eighteen  :  I  re¬ 
turned  a  withered,  worn-out  man  of  forty- 
five — thin  even  to  leanness,  and  my  whole 
frame  nervous  and  relaxed.  My  cheek  was 
of  that  yellow  waxen  colour,  which  long 
dwelling  in  a  burning  climate  gives — and 
my  white  hairs  were  fast  outnumbering 
those  which  retained  their  original  dark¬ 
ness.  My  sister  and  I  read  in  each  other’s 
looks  the  shock  we  had  mutually  received, 
and  we  walked  silently  together  into  the 
house.  Here  I  was  to  experience  a  meeting 
still  more  bitter.  I  knew  that  my  father 
had  sunk  almost  into  second  childhood ; 
but  I  had  no  expectation  of  finding  his  im¬ 
becility  so  complete.  He  was  seated  in  an 
easy  chair  near  the  window,  which  reached 
to  the  ground,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
grateful  warmth  of  a  July  sun-set.  His 
limbs  were  wrapped  up  in  flannels,  and  he 
was  supported  by  pillows  on  either  side. 
His  head  shook  tremulously — his  eye  was 
vacantly  fixed — and  his  jaw  drooped  in  the 
extremity  of  dotage.  This  miserable  wreck, 
which  humanity  could  scarcely  look  at  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  degradation,  was  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  hale  and  handsome  man 
whom  I  had  quitted — it  was  all  that  time 
and  sorrow  had  spared  of  my  father  1 — Our 
entrance  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
looked  with  surprize  on  the  stranger. — ‘  Set 
a  chair  for  the  gentleman,’  he  muttered 
almost  mechanically  ;  ‘  perhaps  he  would 
like  to  take  something  after  his  journey.’ 
My  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting  at  this 
completion  of  my  return  home.  This  was 
what  I  had  looked  to  so  fondly  and  so  long; 
and  now',  what  was  it  but  bitterness  and 
sorrow  ?  My  sister  saw  my  distress ;  and 
going  to  my  father,  tried  to  make  him  com¬ 
prehend  who  I  was.  ‘  I  am  glad  to  see 
him,’  was  the  only  answer  which  could  be 
got  from  him.  He  made  it  mechanically — 
evidently  totally  unconscious  of  all  which 
passed  before  him — his  eye  unmeaning — his 
words  dreamingly  spoken — and  his  whole 
aspect  that  of  the  last  flickerings  of  the 
flame  of  life  before  it  sank  out  for  ever.” 
Pp.  66-70. 


Though 
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Though  to  Mr.  Earle,  life  is  always 
a  rainv  day,  there  is  nothing  in  his 
grief  misanthropical.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  thing  breathes  pure  bene¬ 
volence.  II is  visit  to  the  school  (p. 
152  seq.),  his  account  of  Christinas 
festivities  (232  seq.),  &c.  &c.  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  described,  though  all  are  prac¬ 
tical  illustrations  of  the  text  of  “  va¬ 
nity  and  vexation  of  spirit. ’’  In  truth, 
this  melancholy  Jaques,  though  his 
doctrine  is  that  which  by  no  means 
fits  a  man  for  life,  is  an  author  who 
gives  an  elegance  and  an  interest  to 
complaint,  not  unworthy  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  pensive  and  pathetic. 

CD.  A  familiar  and  explanatory  Address  to 
young,  uninformed ,  and  scrupulous  Chris¬ 
tians,  on  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  with  directions  for  pro¬ 
fitably  reading  the  Scriptures ;  a  Disser¬ 
tation  on  Faith  and  Works  ;  an  Exposition 
of  the  Commandments  and  Lord's  Prayer  ; 
a  Discourse  upon  Prayer,  and  an  Expla¬ 
nation  of  Terms  used  in  Doctrinal  Writ¬ 
ings,  which  are  not  universally  understood : 
intended  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the 
Lord's  Table,  and  bo  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  Youth  the  importance  and  the 
beauty  of  Holiness.  8vo,  pp.  ltJ9. 

THOUGH  the  works  of  Klopstock, 
Gessner,  Sturm,  and  some  others, 
point  out  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
impressing  youth,  with  the  beauty  ol 
holiness,  especially  if  example  be  add¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  interesting  tales,  yet 
no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  Ser¬ 
mon  method,  if  young  people  can  be 
induced  to  read  with  attention  works 
written  in  that  manner  ;  and  such 
is  the  work  before  us  ;  which  adopt 
the  form  of  appeal,  expostulation,  and 
argument.  The  following  are  favour¬ 
able  specimens  : 

“  Repentance.  If  any  one  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  let  him  look  to 
his  life  ;  and  if  he  discover  that  he  takes  as 
much  delight  in  righteousness,  as  he  formerly 
did  in  vice,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  he 
has  repented."  P.  73. 

This  the  Author  directs  to  enthu¬ 
siasts,  who  talk  of  instantaneous  con¬ 
version,  though  it  is  an  axiom  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  reason,  that  all  great 
changes  to  be  permanent  must  be  gra¬ 
dual.  Ibid. 

“  Predestination  and  Election.  Pre¬ 
destination  is  connected  (says  our  author) 
by  such  as  are  called  Calvinists,  with  a  no¬ 
tion  that  they  are  the  elect  of  God,  and 
cannot  fall  from  the  faith  j  and  upon  this 


presumption  many  have  been  known  not 
only  to  reject  morality  in  their  profession, 
but  also  in  their  practice.”  P.  ]  86. 

Against  this,  our  Author  proposes 
the  following  verse  of  St.  Paul,  l  Cor. 
ix.  27. 

“  But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection,  lest  by  any  means,  when 
I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be 
a  cast-away." 

“  One  should  imagine,  in  regard  to  pre¬ 
destination  and  election,  that  St.  Paul  had 
more  right  to  presume  upon  being  one  of 
the  elect,  who  could  not  fall  aicay,  than  auy 
of  those  who  do  so  presume  of  themselves  ; 
yet  he  does  not  presume  a  certainty  of  being 
predestinated  to  Heaven,  because  he  pro¬ 
fesses  a  fear  that  he  may  lose  it.”  P.  187- 


70.  Skelton’s  Illustrations  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Oxfordshire,  4  to. 

WHEN  Artists  of  superior  talents 
are  willing  to  perpetuate  the  perishing 
memorials  of  other  days,  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled  to  the  support  and 
good  wishes  of  the  discerning  part  of 
mankind.  By  their  judicious  efforts, 
regret  is  lessened  at  the  encroachment 
of  time,  and  the  destructive  ravages  of 
caprice  lose  much  of  their  baneful 
effects.  In  this  manner  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  preserved  the  most  choice 
and  interesting  remains  of  this  island, 
several  of  which  have  been  hitherto 
unnoticed,  or,  what  is  worse,  misre¬ 
presented  by  ignorant  pretenders. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  our 
County  Histories  are  publications  of 
the  utmost  utility ;  and  as  absurd  not 
to  admit  that  the  splendid  style  in 
which  they  are  ushered  into  the  world 
is  a  considerable  improvement.  But 
while  this  excites  the  highest  admira¬ 
tion,  it  necessarily  renders  them  so  ex¬ 
pensive  that  many  are  compelled  to 
check  the  anxiety  they  feel  to  become 
possessors.  If,  therefore,  it  be  object¬ 
ed  to  a  publication  like  the  present, 
that  it  is  partial,  it  has  the  advantage 
from  its  comparative  cheapness,  of 
being  within  the  reach  of  those  not  in 
affluent  circumstances. 

The  second  number  of  this  beautiful 
work  is  now  before  us,  and  we  must 
confess  is  alike  creditable  to  the  talents 
of  the  Artist  and  Engraver.  The  plates 
are  most  elaborately  and  skilfully  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  in  the  variety  of  subjects 
they  present,  display  great  judgment 
ancf  taste  of  selection.  It  contains 
four  large  engravings,  and  nine  small 
ones,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and 
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for  half  a  guinea!  a  price  that  cannot 
fail  to  insure  extensive  patronage. 

The  first  plate  exhibits  two  monu¬ 
mental  effigies,  so  well  drawn  by 
Mackenzie  as  to  equal  the  pencil  of 
Charles  Stothard,  and  so  exquisitely 
engraved  by  Skelton,  as  to  entitle  it  to 
the  most  honourable  mention. — The 
next  represents  that  singularly  curious 
window  in  Dorchester  Church,  on  the 
inulliom  of  which  is  displayed  the 
dream  of  Jesse. — Then  we  have  the 
interior  view  of  the  entrance  to  Shir- 
burn  Castle;  and  though  we  think  the 
modern  statue  rather  incongruous  in  its 
present  position,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
Artist’s  fidelity  and  strict  adherence  to 
truth. — The  fourth  contains  some  cu¬ 
rious  Architectural  details. 

Of  the  letter-press,  which  in  a  work 
like  this  is  generally  of  the  auxiliary 
character,  we  must  also  express  our 
approbation.  It-comprises  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Hundred  of  Wootton,  and 
Mr.  Skelton’s  assiduity  has  enabled 
him  to  give  some  account  of  each  of 
its  parishes  in  succession. 

We  had  waited  for  this  which  is 
wanting  in  the  first  number,  before 
we  took  notice  of  the  publication,  and 
we  now  confidently  anticipate  that  the 
labour  and  expenditure  of  Mr.  Skelton 
will  meet  their  due  reward. 
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71.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Indem¬ 
nity  in  Marine  Insurance ,  Bottomry ,  and 
Respondentia,  and  of  their  practical  Appli¬ 
cation  in  effecting  those  Contracts,  and  in 
the  Adjust  ment  of  all  Claims  arising  out  of 
them.  For  the  use  of  Underwriters ,  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  Lawyers.  By  William  Be- 
necke,  of  Lloyd’s.  8vo,  pp.  488. 

THE  subjects  of  marine  insurance 
are  exposed  to  such  a  variety  of  ca¬ 
sualties,  that  to  preserve  equity  be¬ 
tween  the  Insured  and  Underwriters, 
the  most  minute  discriminations  be¬ 
come  indispensable ;  and  no  part  of 
law  is  more  intricate  and  subtle.  Of 
course  a  good  work  on  the  subject  (and 
such  we  think  Mr.  Benecke’s  to  be), 
which  comprises  all  the  scattered  in¬ 
formation,  must  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  classes  named  in  the  title. 
Mr.  Benecke  also  adds  the  laws  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations  on  the  subject,  and 
quotes  his  authorities  in  due  form. 
No  man,  however,  will  go  to  a  count¬ 
ing-house,  who  has  no  business  to  do 
there ;  and  we  can  confer  no  enter¬ 
tainment  on  our  Readers,  by  extracts 
from  a  book  which  must  be  estimated 
as  a  whole.  Can  any  one  give  an 
idea  of  the  perfect  figure  of  a  horse, 
by  exhibiting  one  of  his  ears?  We 
must  therefore  stop  here,  with  expres¬ 
sing  that  respect  for  the  work  w.hch 
it  well  deserves. 


72.  The  Comment  on  the  Collects,  by 
the  Rev.  John  James,  A.  M.  of  Oundle, 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  gratifying  present  to 
his  pious  parishioners.  Though  plainly 
what  is  called  Evangelical,  he  seems  wisely 
cautious  to  enforce  works  (see  p.  5,  &c.  &c.) 
without  doing  which,  reason  is  insulted, 
edification  neglected,  and  Christianity  stul¬ 
tified. 


73.  They  who  are  fond  of  declamatory 
Sermons,  in  the  manner  of  Lady  Hunting¬ 
don’s  school,  will  find  Mr.  Benson’s  Ser¬ 
mons,  and  Plans  of  Sermons,  well  fitted  to 
their  purpose.  The  author  seems  to  have 
got  up  Scripture  as  completely  as  others  do 
their  A.B.  C.  and  his  promptness  at  quota¬ 
tion  is  wonderful. 


74.  Mr.  Tovey’s  Tal'les  for  finding  the 
content  of  any  piece  of  Land,  are  exceedingly 
useful.  We  are  surprised,  however,  that 
some  ingenious  mechanist  does  not  invent  a 
sort  of  odometer,  which  wmuld  supersede 
the  tardy  process  of  the  chain.  Mr.  To¬ 
vey’s  book  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  land-owner  and  farmer.  It  may  detect 
Gent.  Mao.  September,  1824. 
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imposition,  and  save  them  from  useless  ex¬ 
pence.  - — 

75.  Mr.  Matthewes’s  Last  Military 
Operations  of  General  Riego ,  show,  that  he 
lost  all  chance  of  success  through  permit¬ 
ting  Ballesteros  to  dupe  him,  and  lastly  all 
chance  of  life,  by  suffering  himself  to  be 
taken  by  banditti,  from  whom,  had  he 
listened  to  his  Aid-de-Camp  Mr.  Matthewes, 
he  might  have  escaped,  and  would  probably 
have  now  been  in  England.  The  pamphlet 
is  an  interesting  narrative ;  and  does  honour 
to  the  gallantry  of  our  fellow-countryman. 

76'.  The  Layman  s  Gospel  Truth  opposed 
to  Error  and  Superstition,  is  a  proper  repri¬ 
mand  of  Mr.  Baines’s  silly  puff  of  Popery, 
and  railing  against  Protestants. 

77.  Mr.  Clare’s  Moments  of  Forget¬ 
fulness,  exhibit  a  true  poetical  vividness  of 
feeling,  and  promise  much,  when  he  has  en¬ 
larged  Lis  stock  of  fine  ideas.  We  would 
wish  him,  however,  to  avoid  such  epithets 
as  slirless  (p.  ll),  and  such  warm  descrip¬ 
tions  as  girls  ought  not  to  peruse ;  for 
through  reading  such  things,  they  will  soon 

forget 
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forget  to  blush,  the  most  delicate  and  inof¬ 
fensive  of  all  rebukes.  We  allude  to  p. 
81  seq. 

78.  The  Siege  of  Malta  is  very  chaste 
and  classical,  and  is  intended  for  a  trial- 
piece  of  the  Author’s  poetical  powers.  We 
could  produce  good  lines  ;  but  the  limbs 
and  make  of  the  tragedy  are  too  feminine. 
The  Author  has  talents,  and  we  recommend 
in  his  future  attempts  more  of  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  character  of  energy,  and  novelty  of 
idea  and  incident. 

79.  We  respect  the  piety  and  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  Mr.  Usher,  in  converting  the 
prose  of  the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah  into 
verse,  because  the  selection  of  the  passages 
is  admirable,  and  it  may  be  useful  for  them 
to  have  a  form  suited  to  the  musick  of 


[Sept. 

hymns.  The  version  is  not  intended  to 
have  any  meretricious  aid. 

80.  Dr.  Plowden’s  Human  Subordina¬ 
tion,  &c.  is  so  impenetrably  obscure,  and  so 
entangled  with  subtleties  and  niceties  re¬ 
garding  only  the  Catholicks  themselves, 
that  we  should  probably  mistake  his  drift  if 
we  attempted  to  discuss  a  work  which  really 
we  do  not  understand  ;  and  which,  as  far  as 
we  do  so,  seems  only  to  recommend  Catho- 
lick  Emancipation,  a  subject  which  seems 
to  have  set  the  Catholicks  themselves  by  the 
ears,  and  wearied  out  public  interest. 

81.  The  Child's  Monitor  is  a  useful 
little  book,  provided  the  rules  are  infixed  in 
the  memory  by  parsing,  the  only  method  of 
rendering  the  knowledge  of  a  language 
durable. 


LITERATURE, 

Ready  for  Publication. 

The  Expedition  of  Cyrus  into  Persia,  and 
the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
translated  into  English  ;  with  the  original 
Greek  in  an  accompanying  column.  Ey  N. 
S.  Smith,  translator  of  Tacitus. 

Select  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,  illustrated 
with  notes  and  comments.  By  T.  Fielding. 

Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  with  two 
Discourses  on  interesting  and  important  Sub¬ 
jects.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booker. — By  the 
same  Author,  a  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Account  of  Dudley  Castle,  with  Graphic  Il¬ 
lustrations. 

The  22d  Number  of  Fosbroke’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities. 

No.  X.  of  the  Elizabethan  Progresses. 

Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart,  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Surgery,  as 
delivered  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  Hospi¬ 
tals,  with  Additional  Notes  and  Cases.  By 
Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital. 

The  Will  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with 
all  the  Codicils  copied  verbatim  from  the 
original  Copy,  in  his  own  Hand  Writing, 
lodged  in  Doctors’  Commons,  in  French 
and  English. 

The  first  Volume  of  the  Register  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  Improvements,  and  Discoveries. 

Old  Heads  upon  Young  Shoulders,  a  Dra¬ 
matic  Sketch,  in  one  act.  By  Thos.  Wil¬ 
son,  author  of  the  “Danciad,”  &c. 

The  Sisters  of  Nansfield,  a  Tale  for  Young 
Women.  By  the  author  of  the  “  Stories  of 
Old  Daniel.” 

Fireside  Scenes.  By  the  author  of  the 
“  Bachelor  and  Married  Man.” 

A  Life  of  Kemble.  By  Mr.  Boaden. 

An  Outline  Sketch  of  a  New  Theory  of 
the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Philosopher. 

James  Forbes  :  a  Tale,  founded  on  facts. 


SCIENCE,  &c. 

Prayers  founded  on  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Gamester. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

The  Fruit  Grower’s  Instructor ;  or,  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  from  the 
Nursery  to  Maturity.  By  Mr.  Bliss. 

Practical  Remarks  on  the  Management 
and  Improvement  of  Grass  Land,  as  far  as 
relates  to  Irrigation,  Winter  Flooding,  and 
Draining.  By  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.P. 
— Also,  by  the  same  author,  “  Remarks  on 
Prison  Discipline,”  with  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  a  Description  of  the  Plans  of  a  Pri¬ 
son,  ike. 

The  Doctrine  of  Election,  viewed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  responsibility  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent.  By  the  Rev.  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  D.D.  of  Strathblane. 

Dunallan ;  or,  the  Methodist  Husband. 
By  the  author  of  “The  Decision,”  &c. 

Monumenta  authentica  Anglia;,  Scotiae, 
et  Hiberniae  ;  containing  above  5000  Papal 
Letters,  Letters  from  our  Kings  and  Queens, 
&c.  faithfully  copied  from  the  authentic  Re¬ 
gister  of  the  Vatican  ;  8  vois.  folio.  By  Mon¬ 
signor  Moreno,  Prefect  of  the  Vatican. 

Manuscript  Letters  of  the  celebrated  John 
Locke  and  other  contemporary  Writers.  By 
Mr.  Forster,  of  Walthamstow. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ward 
of  Bishopsgate.  By  Samuel  Burgess. 

A  Description  of  the  Island  of  Madeira, 
by  the  late  F.  Edw.  Bowdich,  Esq.  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee  :  to 
which  are  added,  a  Narrative  of  Mr.  Bow- 
dich’s  last  Voyage  to  Africa,  terminating  at 
his  death  ;  Remarks  on  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  ;  and  a  Description  of  English  Set¬ 
tlements  on  the  River  Gambia.  By  Mrs. 
Bowdich. 


Sir 
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Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Bart.  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  has  arrived  at  his  house 
in  Grosvenor-street,  from  Denmark,  after 
a  stormy  passage  across  the  North  Seas, 
in  the  Comet  steam-boat.  Sir  Humphrey 
has  been  engaged,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  in  pursuing  various  phi¬ 
losophical  researches  along  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  for  which 
the  Admiralty  granted  him  the  use  of  the 
Comet  steam-boat.  He  has  ascertained, 
we  understaud,  that  his  principle  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  by 
the  contact  of  ] -200th  of  iron  succeeds 
perfectly  in  the  most  rapid  sailing,  and  in 
the  roughest  sea.  During  this  expedition, 
Dr.  Piarks  has  connected,  by  chrouometrical 
observations,  the  triangulation  of  Denmark 
and  Hanover  with  that  of  England;  and, 
by  the  desire  of  the  Admiralty,  various 
points  of  longitude  have  been  determined 
by  their  chronometers,  of  great  importance 
to  navigation ;  amongst  others  that  of  the 
Naze  of  Norway. 

The  marble  bust  of  the  lamented  Dr.  E. 
D.  Clarke,  by  Chantrey,  is  now  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  among  those  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  architecture  which  that  celebrated 
traveller  brought  from  Greece.  The  bust 
bears  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  Dr. 
Clarke  in  his  earlier  years,  than  after  his 
constitution  had  been  impaired  by  unremit¬ 
ting  application  to  scientific  pursuits.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  sculpture,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion, 
as  it  not  only  equals  the  other  works  of 
Chantrey,  but  adds  one  more  wreath  to  the 
numerous  and  well-earned  laurels  of  this 
eminent  artist. 

The  French  Institute. 

The  French  Institute  have  offered  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  1500  francs,  for  the 
best  paper  on  the  following  subject :  the 
prize  to  be  adjudged  in  the  public  sitting 
of  July  1826: — To  inquire  what  were  the 
provinces,  towns,  castles,  and  estates  ac¬ 
quired  in  France  by  Philip-Augustus,  and 
how  he  acquired  them,  whether  by  con¬ 
quest,  purchase,  or  exchange.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  which  of  those  domains  he  disposed  of 
by  gift,  which  by  sale,  and  which  by  ex¬ 
change  ;  and  which  of  them  he  retained  in 
his  own  hands  and  united  to  the  crown.” 

Pneumatic  Lamp. 

Amongst  the  ingenious  novelties  of  the 
present  day,  is  a  machine  made  by  Mr. 
Garden,  the  chemist  in  Oxford-street,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  instantaneous 
light ;  which  appears  to  be  more  simple, 
and  less  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order,  than 
the  Volta  lamp,  and  other  machines  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  has  lately  been  discovered, 
that  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  passing  over 


finely- granulated  platinum,  inflames  it. 
The  whole  contrivance,  therefore,  consists 
in  retaining  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  over 
water  ;  which  is  perpetually  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  which,  being  suffered  to 
escape  by  a  small  stop-cock,  passes  over  a 
little  scoop,  containing  the  platinum,  which 
it  instantly  inflames.  From  this  a  candle 
or  lamp  may  be  lighted,  and  the  metal  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  a  small  cap  being  put  over  it. 
It  forms  an  elegant  little  ornament — of 
small  expense,  and  easily  kept  in  order  ; 
and,  once  charged,  will  last  many  months. 

River  Spectacles. 

An  American  paper  has  the  following 
notice  respecting  the  invention  of  an  use¬ 
ful  instrument,  which  the  inventor  has 
named  river  spectacles  : — It  is  a  tube,  which 
may  be  varied  in  length  as  occasion  requires. 
The  diameter  at  top,  where  the  eye  is  ap¬ 
plied,  is  about  an  inch.  There  is  a  gra¬ 
dual  enlargement  of  the  tube  to  the  centre, 
where  the  diameter  is  ten  times  that  of  the 
other  extremity.  There  is  a  glass  at  each 
end.  The  tube  is  intended  to  examine  the 
bottoms  of  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  The  great 
reason  why  we  cannot  see  with  the  naked 
eye  through  the  water,  is  the  effect  of  re¬ 
flection  and  refraction  at  the  moment  light 
falls  on  the  surface.  This  glass  overcomes 
the  difficulty  in  transporting  the  sight  as 
it  were  to  the  dense  centre  of  the  water, 
where  it  takes  advantage  of  the  light  in  the 
water,  and  it  is  carried  in  a  straight  line  as 
it  is  in  the  air.  To  make  use  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  during  the  night,  they  place  lights  all 
round  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  which  are 
shorter  as  they  descend  to  the  base  of  the 
tube.  These  lights  throw  a  strong  light 
around,  and  enable  the  inspector  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

New  Pneumatic  or  Vacuum  Engine. 

This  machine,  though  not  an  entirely 
new  invention,  has  now  come  to  be  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promise  to  rival 
steam  in  its  importance.  Patents  have,  we 
believe,  been  taken  out  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  ;  the  following  is  the  descriptive 
outline  of  that  for  raising  water,  impelling 
machinery,  &c.  &c;  invented  by  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Brown,  of  London,  with  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  application.  This  invention  con¬ 
sists  of  a  combination,  which  is  thus  form¬ 
ed  : — Inflammable  gas  is  introduced  along  a 
pipe  into  an  open  cylinder  or  vessel,  whilst 
a  flame,  placed  on  the  outside  of  and  near 
the  cylinder,  is  constantly  kept  burning* 
and  at  the  proper  times  comes  in  contact 
with,  and  ignites,  the  gas  therein  ;  the  cy¬ 
linder  is  then  closed  air-tight,  and  the  flame 
prevented  from  entering  it.  The  gas  conti¬ 
nues  to  flow  into  the  cylinder  for  a  short 

space 
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space  of  time,  and  then  is  stopt  off;  during 
that  time  it  acts,  by  its  combustion,  upon 
the  air  within  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  part  of  the  rarified  air  escapes  thro’ 
one  or  more  valves,  ami  thus  a  vacuum  is 


ANTIQUARIAN 

Notice  of  an  undescrihcd  Vitrified  Fort, 
in  the  Burnt  lslesy  in  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 
By  J.  Smith ,  Esq.  of  Jordan-hill ,  F.R.S. 
Edin. 

In  the  month  of  Sept.  (1822),  when 
becalmed  in  my  cutter  in  the  Kyles  of  Bute, 

I  accidentally  landed  on  the  most  northerly 
of  the  Burnt  Isles,  a  small  group  that 
stretches  across  the  Kyle,  or  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  between  Bute  and  Argyleshire.  From 
the  appearance  of  a  ridge,  nearly  covered 
with  turf,  I  imagined  at  first  that  kelp  had 
been  formerly  burnt  here,  but  on  examin¬ 
ing  it  more  narrowly,  I  discovered  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort. 

The  island  on  which  it  is  placed  is  a  flat 
gneiss  rock,  with  about  half  an  acre  of  ve¬ 
getable  soil  on  its  summit.  The  fort  is 
placed  at  the  southern  and  most  elevated 
extremity,  but  is  not  more  than  12  or  15 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  walls 
form  a  circle,  or  rather  an  irregular  poly¬ 
gon,  about  6'5  feet  in  diameter,  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  highest  end  of  the 
island.  I  could  trace  the  vitrified  matter 
all  round,  and  should  imagine,  from  what 
remains  of  the  walls,  that  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  about  five  feet  in  thickness.  They 
seem  to  be  entirely  composed  of  the  gneiss 
which  forms  the  rock  of  this  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  islands.  Many  of  the  stones  have 
decayed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
revious  to  vitrification,  and  most  of  them 
ave  been  acted  upon  by  the  intense  beat 
of  the  fire,  although  in  very  different  de¬ 
grees.  Some  of  them  are  but  slightly  glaz¬ 
ed,  whilst  in  others  the  felspar  appears  to 
be  converted  into  a  dark  brown  glass,  either 
run  into  considerable  masses,  or  into  veins 
alternating  with  the  strata  of  quartz,  which 
has  become  granular  like  freestone  ;  occa¬ 
sionally  the  vitrified  matter  forms  a  white 
enamel. 

I  know  not  whether  any  more  easily  fu¬ 
sible  substance  has  been  used  as  a  flux,  but 
I  could  not  observe  any  appearance  of  brec¬ 
cia,  which  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  in  his  paper 
on  Vitrified  Forts,  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,” 
states  to  have  been  generally  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Within  the  walls  the  flat  surface  of  the 
rock  is  exposed.  Near  it  there  is  a  small 
hollow,  which  was  perhaps  a  well  or  cis¬ 
tern  :  there  is  also  at  a  little  distance  an 
appearance  of  a  ditch,  which,  if  artificial, 
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effected ;  the  vessel  or  cylinder  being  kept 
cool  by  water.  On  the  same  principle  the 
vacuum  may  be  effected  in  one,  two,  or 
more  cylinders  or  vessels. 
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was  probably  intended  to  strengthen  the 
defence  on  that  side. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  this  fort  which  appears  to  me  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  question  which  is  still  agitated 
whether  the  vitrification  is  the  effect  of  ac¬ 
cident  or  design.  Those  who  advocate  the 
former  opinion  have  supposed  that  they  were 
produced  by  ancient  volcanoes, — by  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire, — or  more  recently,  by  the  re¬ 
peated  action  of  signal  fires.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  here  as  to  their 
volcanic  origin*;  and  I  think  it  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  that, 
from  the  intensity  of  heat  required  to  melt 
the  most  fusible  of  the  rocks,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  single  conflagration  could 
have  produced  such  effects. 

In  an  article  in  the  .9th  volume  of  the 
“  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,”  written,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  these  ef¬ 
fects  are  attributed  “to  making  signals  by 
fires,”  chiefly  because  those  hitherto  known 
have  been  placed  in  commanding  situations. 
I  apprehend,  however,  that  this  will  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fort  in  question,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  situation,  in  a  flat,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  of  considerable 
elevation,  does  not  appear  at  all  calculated 
for  such  a  purpose  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  regularity  of  its  form  seems  still  more 
inconsistent  with  the  effects  of  any  acci¬ 
dental  cause.  We  must,  therefore,  I  think, 
conclude,  that,  in  whatever  manner  these 
singular  buildings  wore  constructed,  or  for 
whatever  purpose,  they  are  the  effects  of 
design.  They  were  probably  constructed  at 
a  period  before  the  country  was  cleared  of 


*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  the¬ 
ory  of  their  volcanic  origin  has  been  revived 
by  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  consequence  of  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  Fort  of  Finhaven,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar.  I  have  not  seen  that 
fort,  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  one  in  question,  which  is  of  a 
regular  form,  and  placed  on  the  flat  surface 
of  a  primitive  rock.  Neither  can  it  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  supposing  that  volcanic  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  brought  from  a  distance 
for  the  purpose  of  building,  because  both  from 
the  size  of  the  vitrified  masses,  and  from 
the  downward  direction  in  which  the  fused 
matter  has  run,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
vitrification  has  taken  place  after  the  walls 
were  built. 


its 
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its  original  forests,  when  abundance  of  fuel, 
and  ignorance  of  other  modes  of  cementing 
stone,  had  induced  the  inhabitants  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  expedient  of  joining  them  by 
fusion*. 

Remains  of  Antiquity  dug  up  at  Rome. 

The  excavations  in  the  Bottaccia,  which 
have  of  late  been  frequently  mentioned, 
have  recently  brought  to  light  some  monu¬ 
ments,  which,  though  the  workmanship  is 
rather  rude,  are  not  unimportant.  A  colos¬ 
sal  oval  Sarcophagus  merits  the  first  place. 
The  front  is  covered  with  figures,  that 
class  it  with  the  numerous  similar  sepulchral 
monuments  which  have  reference  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses.  The  nearest  to  it  is  a  work 
in  the  Borghese  Museum,  with  which  we 
have  been  made  acquainted  by  Winckelmann. 
— Monum.  ined.  42.  Millin  gal.  myth.  25. 
78.  See  also  Descript,  des  Antiques  du 
Musee  Royal.  No.  731,  in  which  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  punishment  of  Marsyas  are 
represented.  In  the  newly-discovered  Sar¬ 
cophagus,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Palace  Doria,  the  latter  is  placed  at  the 
right  end  ;  and  at  the  left  is  seen  Pallas 
with  the  flute ;  both  representations  of  an 
unfortunate  contest  with  the  youthful  god 
of  Music,  who,  surrounded  by  gods  and 
muses,  and  distinguished  by  rich  ornaments, 
appears  almost  in  decided  rivalship  with  the 
satyr.  The  figures  from  the  left  to  the 
right  of  the  spectator  are  the  following : 
Pallas,  with  a  helmet,  in  a  tunic  without 
sleeves,  the  peplus  thrown  from  the  left 
shoulder,  and  her  head  inclined,  holds  in 
each  hand  the  half  of  a  double  flute, — the 
left  resting,  the  right  raised  to  throw  away 
the  instrument  which  has  displeased  her. 
The  figure  is  standing  with  the  left  foot 
very  much  elevated,  and  detached  from  the 
other  figures,  excepting  that  of  a  youth 
who  is  near  her,  with  no  other  garment 
than  the  chlamys  thrown  back ;  in  other  re¬ 
spects  not  unlike  the  Pallas  in  Winckel¬ 
mann,  Mon.  ined.  92,  where  an  ancient 
painting  represents  her  performing  the  same 
action,  with  three  nymphs  about  her.  On 
the  left  hand  there  is  a  laurel-tree.  On  the 
ground  lies  a  Naiad  :  the  lower  part  of  this 
figure  is  clothed  ;  in  her  right  hand  she 
holds  a  reed,  her  left  leans  on  an  urn  from 
which  the  water  is  flowing.  The  above- 
mentioned  painting  has  a  similar  figure  ;  one 
of  its  three  nymphs  is  a  Naiad.  Who  the 
youth  next  to  Pallas  may  be  (Apollo  would 
be  unusual,  and  he  does  not  look  like  Mar¬ 
syas),  cannot  be  decided  from  narratives  or 
representations  relative  to  the  subject.  The 
latter  are  indeed  rare.  This  fable,  placed 
opposite  the  Judgment  of  Marsyas,  reminds 
us,  by  its  surprising  coincidence,  of  an 


*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  X.  p.  79. 
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inedited  Athenian  coin,  on  which  Marsyas 
stands  opposite  the  goddess,  displeased  that 
she  renounces  the  flute. 

The  following  figures  of  gods  and  muses, 
among  which  we  particularly  distinguish 
Apollo  standing  in  the  middle,  and  Cybele 
and  Juno  enthroned  on  one  side,  are  de¬ 
cidedly  separated  from  the  above-mentioned 
groups,  as  in  angular  Sarcophagi  the  repre¬ 
sentations  on  the  long  front  side  from  those 
on  the  narrow  sides.  Beginning  at  the  left, 
the  first  figure  is  Melpomene  in  a  long  tunic 
without  sleeves ;  in  her  left  hand  the  club. 
In  her  right  the  mask,  girded  as  usual.  She 
and  the  other  muses,  here  five  in  number, 
are  adorned  with  the  Syren  plumes, — a  suit¬ 
able  ornament  where  the  triumph  of  their 
choir  is  in  question.  Next  her  sits  Cybele 
in  a  girded  tunic  and  peplus  drawn  over  the 
head,  which  is  adorned  with  a  diadem.  Her 
presence  must  not  surprise  us  :  the  contest 
takes  place  in  Phrygia.  In  her  right  hand 
she  holds  a  pinerbranch,  and  looks  sidewise 
to  Juno,  who  sits  opposite  with  the  lion  at 
her  feet.  A  figure  with  rough  hair,  who  is 
perceived  behind  her,  may  be  one  of  her 
servants ;  probably  a  satyr  and  companiou 
of  Marsyas.  Near  this  figure  is  Bacchus, 
whose  effeminate  appearance,  and  hair 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ivy,  evidently  dis¬ 
tinguish  him.  He  has  his  right  arm  thrown 
over  the  head.  The  lower  half  of  the  figure, 
from  the  left  shoulder  downwards,  is  cover¬ 
ed.  He  appears  to  rest  the  left  arm  on  the 
next  figure,  which  is  Minerva.  Her  tunic 
has  sleeves ;  the  peplus  covers  the  lower 
part  and  the  left  shoulder ;  the  egis  is 
thrown  over  it.  She  holds  the  spear  with 
both  hands.  Marsyas  standing  near,  who 
contends  with  her  flutes  which  he  has  pick¬ 
ed  up,  is  not  indifferent  to  her.  More  in 
the  foreground  is  Atys,  In  a  tunic,  tucked 
up,  and  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap.  He  holds 
the  pedum  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  syrinx  in 
the  right.  His  stature  is  lower  than  the 
rest,  and  his  look  is  directed  towards  Cy¬ 
bele.  There  is  a  faun-like  figure,  which 
Winckelmann  took  for  Midas  passing  sen¬ 
tence, — a  strange  supposition  when  Cybele 
and  Juno  judge.  The  relievo  in  the  Palace 
Doria  decides ;  the  satyr  playing  on  the 
flute  is  Marsyas  himself.  His  right  hand 
holds  a  flute  to  his  mouth,  which  is  broken 
off  below  ;  the  right  hand  is  also  broken  off. 
Between  his  legs  lies  a  goat  skin  on  a  stone. 
He  looks  towards  the  following  figures,  the 
nearest  of  which  is  a  female  crowned  with 
ivy,  probably  a  muse,  whose  head  as  well 
as  part  of  her  tunic  is  seen.  Apollo,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  centre  figure,  treads  with 
the  right  foot  on  a  rock  opposite  to  the  sa¬ 
tyr  :  the  lower  half  of  the  figure  is  covered 
with  the  peplus.  He  is  playing  on  the  lyre  ; 
on  his  left  hand  is  the  griffin  ;  more  to  the 
right,  at  his  foot,  the  raven,  introduced  as 
on  p  tablet.  Diana,  in  the  double  tunic, 

holds 
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holds  the  bow  in  her  left  hand,  and  has  the 
quiver  in  the  right.  The  heads  of  two 
muses  are  seen  behind.  Between  them  we 
more  clearly  discern  the  figure  of  another, 
in  a  girded  tunic,  whom  the  double  flute, 
one  half  in  each  hand,  indicates  to  be  Eu¬ 
terpe.  Juno,  on  a  throne,  and  turned  to¬ 
wards  Cybele,  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  right, 
and  a  pomegranate  in  her  left  hand  ;  she  has 
a  diadem,  her  tunic  has  sleeves,  and  is  gird¬ 
ed,  with  a  knot;  the  lower  part  is  covered 
by  the  peplus.  Behind  her  stands  Mercury; 
his  left  foot  is  raised  very  high,  his  left 
hand  is  lifted  to  his  head,  and  his  right 
holds  the  caduceus. 

Winckelmann’s  design  has  in  the  place  of 
Juno  a  sixth  Muse  sitting,  with  Syren 
plumes.  We  might  take  this  figure  for  the 
mother  of  the  Muses,  or  for  the  contem¬ 
plative  Polyhymnia,  who  appears  like  this  in 
a  statue  of  the  Museo  Chiaramouti,  and  a 
relievo  on  the  Belvidere ;  but  the  Syren 
plume  can  hardly  suit  Mnemosyne*'©r  the 
distinguished  place  Polyhymnia.  Besides, 
the  number  six  for  the  Muses  is  unheard  of; 
but  five,  though  perhaps  to  be  seen  only  in 
the  work  just  described,  is  however  certified 
by  Tzetzes  on  Hesiod.  Millin  has  omitted 
the  plume,  perhaps  after  seeing  the  relievo. 

Now  begin  the  figures  of  the  side  group, 
extending  into  the  middle  representation ; 
at  least  the  boy  reclining,  in  a  Phrygian 
cap,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  it,  and  the 
figure  of  a  river  God  parallel  to  that  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  rather  than  both  to  the  middle.  The 
Phrygian  looks  up  at  Marsyas ;  it  may  be 
Olympus,  who  on  a  Vatican  candelabra 
stands  weeping  by  his  punished  master. 
( Mus .  Pio.  Cl.  V.  4  J  Near  him  the  usual 
representation  of  Marysas  hung  on  a  pine, 
is  repeated ;  next  to  him  is  a  youth  with  a 
tucked-up  tunic,  with  sleeves,  and  a  Phry¬ 
gian  cap,  extending  with  both  hands  the 
rope  by  which  Marsyas  is  bound.  At  the 
extremity  is  the  Scythian,  in  a  tucked-up 
tunic,  and  Phrygian  cap,  who,  looking  at 
Marsyas,  whets  the  knife  which  threatens 
him.  Another  youth  is  very  rudely  marked 
out,  to  appearance  without  covering  on  the 
head,  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  holding  a 
long  reed.  The  lower  half  is  covered. 

Besides  this  Sarcophagus,  there  was  found 
in  the  same  place  another  Sarcophagus,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  uncommonly  elegant  form. 
It  is  chamfered  before,  and  on  the  sides  co¬ 
vered  with  baskets  of  fruit,  and  birds  feed¬ 
ing.  From  the  undulation  of  the  fore  side 
three  little  temples  project,  hardly  as  re¬ 
lievos,  but  nearly  detached.  In  those  at 
the  corners  are  the  Genii  of  the  Seasons, 
Autumn  and  Winter;  over  them,  on  the 
front  of  the  lid,  the  Genii  sit  slumbering, 
with  the  inverted  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a 
bird  in  the  other.  In  the  middle  temple 
the  bust  of  a  Boy  is  set  up,  connected  by  a 
kind  of  button  with  the  pedestal,  nearly  in 
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the  same  stylo  as  the  colossal  bust  of  Anti- 
nous,  in  the  round  saloon  of  the  Vatican 
Museum,  rises  from  a  small  Acanthus.  Be¬ 
low  the  bust  is  the  following  inscription  : 

OC  riACAC  XAPITAC  KAI  TAC 
<I>PENAC  ENGAA’  EKXEICE 
KEITAI  KAPOTENTIC  TTOAY<J>IA- 
TATOC  OICI  TOKEYCI. 

These  two  hexameters  are  followed  (which 
is  very  unusual)  by  a  pentameter,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  lower  edge  of  the  whole  sarco¬ 
phagus  :  to  the  left  of  the  Bust, 

TPIC  MAKAPOC  AE  AI0OC 
and  to  the  right  of  it, 

TOC  CON  EXtoN  AfAGON  *. 


Antient  Arms. 

In  the  month  of  June  last  (1824)  as  some 
workmen  were  searching  for  lime-stone  in  a 
turnip  field  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Smith,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  centre  of  a  Roman  camp  on  Meon 
Hill,  near  Si.  Quentin's ,  co.  Gloucester,  they 
discovered  about  three  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  394  javelin-heads  of  iron,  the  blades  of 
which  were  28  inches  long,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  wide,  with  the  exception  of 
one  whose  width  was  two  inches.  As  they 
were  not  above  the  thickness  of  a  shilling, 
they  were  probably  the  same  as  described 
by  Dr.  Meyrick  in  his  “Antient  Armour,” 
vol.  I.  p.  xlvi.  from  Livy  and  Polybius,  as 
having  been  the  weapons  of  the  light  troops, 
and  were  probably  buried  here  on  an  emer¬ 
gency,  being  all  found  together.  The  sock¬ 
ets  retained  some  portion  of  the  original 
wooden  staves,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
about  the  thickness  of  one’s  finger,  and 
such  was  the  excellence  of  the  steel,  that  a 
blacksmith  in  the  neighbourhood  has  already 
converted  several  into  knives. 

Antiquities  found  at  Oxford. 

As  some  workmen  were  lately  digging 
for  a  foundation  in  the  new  street,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  called  Beaumont-street,  and  near  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Beaumont,  they  dis¬ 
covered  an  ancient  iron  spike  spur,  much 
corroded  with  rust.  Near  the  same  spot, 
they  also  found  a  silver  penny  of  Alexander 
the  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  in  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  preservation.  On  the  obverse 
side  of  the  coin,  is  a  profile  of  the  King, 
crowned  with  an  open  crow  n  of  three  fleurs- 
de-lis ,  holding  a  sceptre,  and  surrounded 
with  the  legend  Alexander  dei  Gra.  On 
the  reverse  side  is  a  broad  cross,  extending 
to  the  edge  of  the  coin,  each  quarter  of  the 
cross  containing  a  pierced  star,  circum¬ 
scribed  with  the  words  Scotorum  Rex. 
This  coin  was  struck  about  the  year  1251. 

*  The  E  is  every  where  of  a  round  form. 
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SELECT  POETRY. 


Mr.  Urban, 

OBSERVING  in  your  last  Number  that 
the  Remains  of  Robert  Bloomfield  are  pub¬ 
lished,  and  presuming  every  admirer  of 
that  departed  Minstrel  is  desirous  that  not 
a  single  flowret  should  be  omitted  in  his  fu¬ 
neral  wreath,  I  send  you  the  following; 
hoping  it  will  meet  the  eye  of  the  publisher 
through  the  medium  of  your  Publication. 
It  was  presented  to  me  in  the  year  1810,  on 
my  first  introduction  to  him.  T.  N. 


HOB’S  EPITAPH. 

A  GREY  owl  was  I  when  on  earth, 

My  master  a  wondrous  wise  man ; 

Found  out  my  deserts,  and  my  worth, 

And  intended  me  for  an  Exciseman. 

He  gave  me  the  range  of  his  house, 

And  a  favourite  study  his  shed ; 

There  I  rush’d  on  a  straggling  mouse. 
While  science  rush’d  out  of  my  head. 

In  gauging  I  still  made  advances, 

Like  school-boy  I  grew  wiser  and  wiser  ; 

Resolv’d  in  the  world  to  take  chances, 

And  try  to  come  in  supervisor ! 

But  Fate  comes — e’en  Genius  must  fail  ; 
One  day  as  deep  musing  and  blinking, 

My  wig  overbalanced  my  tail, 

And  I  found  myself  stifling  and  sinking  ! 

Yet  I  died  like  mankind,  for  they  quarrel 
Thro’  life, — yet  to  Fate  they  must  yield  ; 

The  tippler  is  drown’d  in  his  barrel. 

The  soldier  is  slain  in  the  field. 


Not  in  debt,  not  in  love,  not  in  strife, 

Not  in  honours  attendant  on  war, — 

In  a  barrel  I  gave  up  my  life, 

But  mine  was  a  barrel  of  tar  ! 

July,  1810.  R.  B. 


REFLECTIONS 

On  a  distant  Vine  of  Maidstone  Gaol. 

'J'HE  eye  now  wandering  toward  the  East, 
descries  [arise. 

Pile  stretch  on  pile,  and  towers  on  towers 
Fair  walls  extend  and  catch  the  sunny  ray. 
And  snowy  turrets  here  salute  the  day. 

O  Freedom,  oh  !  and  ye  who  never  knew 
“  The  curse  of  slavery,”  hither  turn  and 
view 

(Doom’d  to  the  rack  of  conscience,  and  the 
drear 

And  lonesome  cell)  the  sons  of  error  here  ! 
Heaven  mocks  their  sufferings ;  Nature’s 
lavish  hand  [land ; 

Strews  with  a  thousand  charms  the  fertile 
And  life  and  joy  and  peace  alike  pervade 
The  sunny  landscape  and  the  darkening 
glade,— 


Spring  deals  with  bounteous  hand  her  beau¬ 
ties  round,  [ground. 

And  decks  in  loveliest  garb  the  teeming 
But  not  to  them  returns  the  spring;  in 
vain 

Joys  the  gay  pasture  and  th’  exultant  plain ; 
The  trees  in  vain  put  forth  their  tender  buds, 
And  genial  skies  mature  the  nodding  woods  ; 
Spring  comes  not  there, — the  icy  hand  of 
Woe  [to  bow; 

Has  chill’d  the  frame,  and  taught  the  head 
And  sleepless  nights  have  known,  and  days 
of  care,  [there  ! 

Sworn  foes  to  peace,  a  long  dominion 
The  feather’d  tribe  partake  the  general 

j°y> 

And  grateful  song3  their  every  hour  employ. 
From  spray  to  spray  on  gladsome  wing  they 
rove,  [grove. 

And  with  their  warbling  charm  th’  attentive 
But  here  joy  comes  not,  and  the  cheerful 
sounds  [bounds. 

Of  praise  ne’er  echo  from  these  lonesome 
But  sleepless  nights  have  known,  and  days 
of  care, 

Sworn  foes  to  peace,  a  long  dominion  there  ! 

D.  A.  Briton. 

- * - 

SONNET. 

By  Thomas  Page. 

rPHE  meads  just  water’d  by  refreshing 
showers,  [flowers. 

Whose  lingering  drops  still  quiver’d  on  the 
Look’d  as  if  carpeted  with  vivid  green. 
The  sun-beam  danc’d  upon  the  glist’ning 
trees. 

And  the  soft  cowslip  nodding  to  the  breeze. 
In  many  a  golden  cluster  grac’d  the  scene 
That  stretch’d  around  so  lovely  and  se¬ 
rene. 

One  modest  primrose  blooming  at  my  feet 
I  saw,  and  speedily  resolv’d  to  make 
It  mine,  but  as  I  stoop’d  the  flower  to  take. 
An  envious  nettle  at  its  side  unseen. 

My  outstretch’d  fingers  stung. 

Thus  shall  we  prove 

The  bitter  always  mingles  with  the  sweet. 
Till  sorrows  merge  in  cloudless  joy  above. 
Tewkesbury ,  July  2. 

THE  SNOW-DROP. 


By  the  same. 

T  ’VE  oft  admir’d  the  lonely  flower, 

A  That  ’midst  the  wintry  snows, 

When  other  flowrets  bloom  no  more. 

Its  silvery  bosom  shows. 

I’ve  thought  it  represented  Hope, 

Which  with  support  replete, 

Pours  in  the  bitterest  earthly  cup, 

A  more  than  earthly  sweet. 

Yes, 
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Yes,  let  affliction  force  the  tear, 

The  world  our  bosoms  sting  ; 

Hope,  like  the  snow-drop,  still  shall  cheer, 
And  point  to  coming  Spring. 

NELSON. 

YE  Fair,  who  grace  the  British  Isles, 

A  votive  chaplet  bring, 

Whilst  I  to  your  auspicious  smiles 
Of  Britain’s  glory  sing. 

Nelson,  the  Hero  of  the  wave, 

Demands  immortal  fame ; 

“  His  life  to  Britain’s  fame  he  gave  !” 

Let  each  fond  Muse  proclaim. 

Where  Vincent’s  rocks  the  waves  defy, 

The  Spanish  squadrons  roll  ; 

Resolv’d  the  doubtful  strife  to  try, 

And  the  wide  sea  control. 

With  double  strength  they  join’d  the  fight 
With  Britain’s  dauntless  race, — 

Oppos’d  to  these  how  vain  their  might, 

How  dreadful  their  disgrace  ! 

Your  Hero  on  that  glorious  day 
Superior  laurels  gain’d, 

Through  their  vast  fleet  he  broke  his  way, 
And  half  the  war  sustain’d. 

Again,  where  Nile’s  prolific  stream 
Imperious  France  would  sway, 

He  prov’d  their  sovereignty  a  dream, 

Your  Isles  must  rule  the  Sea  ! 

The  hardy  nations  of  the  North, 

Inflam’d  by  Gallic  wiles. 

Vainly  secure,  dare  challenge  forth 
The  thunder  of  our  Isles. 

Nelson  their  haughty  spirit  tam’d, 

He  brav’d  th’  unequal  fight, 

And  Peace  with  Victory  proclaim’d, 

Content  to  prove  our  right. 

Then,  too,  across  the  Western  main 
The  dastard  Navies  flew. 

Nor  dar’d  a  noble  strife  maintain 
With  him  whose  might  they  knew. 

By  him  their  pride  was  doom’d  to  fall 
On  Trafalgar’s  fam’d  shore, 

But  there  was  urg’d  the  fateful  ball 
Which  dyed  our  crest  in  gore  ! 

Ye  Fair,  the  glory  of  our  Isles, 

A  laurel  chaplet  weave, 

The  grateful  influence  of  your  smiles 

Gives  conquest  to  the  brave.  J.U. 

GRAHAM’S  ^  RE  WELL  TO 
DONEGAL. 

Tune — “  Auld  lang  syne” 

?rpiS  doom’d  for  man  to  part  his  friend, 
While  years  glide  fast  away, 

As  gloomy  shades  of  night  still  end 
The  longest  summer’s  day  ; 

So  Time,  whose  strong,  though  silent  sway, 
Removes  or  levels  all, 

Brings  round  the  day,  when  I  must  say, 
Farewell  to  Donegal. 


Chorus. 

Fhif  land  !  where  hearts  of  heroes  glow. 

Of  honour  tried  and  true. 

Where’er  I  go,  tow’rds  friend  or  foe, 

I'll  still  remember  you. 

Your  fair  demesnes,  your  verdant  plains, 
Your  mountains  rising  high, 

Your  glens  and  woods,  and  crystal  floods, 
Enchant  the  wond’riug  eye  ; 

Here  Nature  smiles,  and  man  beguiles, 

All  l>eauteous  and  sublime, 

While  manly  mind,  and  habits  kind, 

Give  silver  wings  to  time. 

Chorus. 

Oh  !  did  they  know,  who  from  thee  go. 
The  land  they  leave  behind, 

For  foreign  shore  they’d  long  no  more, 

To  tranquillize  their  mind. 

Long,  long  may  peace  pervade  your  fields, 
And  plenty  crown  your  board, 

As  Ocean’s  stormy  billow  yields 
Her  wealth  to  swell  your  hoard ; 

May  Science  fair  with  worth  combine. 
Your  sons  from  want  to  save, 

And  independence  still  be  thine — 

The  birth-right  of  the  brave. 

Chorus — Fair  land,  &c. 


AN  EVENING  WALK. 

From  “  EugeJiia,”  by  Mrs.  Wolferstan  *. 

TJOW  sweet  their  evenings,  dear  their  so¬ 
cial  walk  ! 

Whether,  by  Francis  led,  they  cross  the  balk 
To  view  the  springing  corn  ;  or,  idle  made, 
Stroll  to  the  copse  ;  and,  half  within  its 
shade, 

On  the  rude  rails  that  form  the  rustic  stile, 
Or  lean,  or  sit,  and  gaze  around  the  while, 
What  time  blue  hyacinths  their  carpet 
spread,  [pion  fed ; 

Mix’d  with  white  starwort  F  and  the  cam- 
While  in  each  op’ning  of  the  tangled  brake, 
Their  mingled  hues  a  rich  embroid’ry  make  : 
Or,  on  the  new-peel’d  oak,  that  outstretch’d 
lies, 

A  more  convenient  seat,  perchance,  devise, 
Where  they  may  list  the  thrush,  or  fearful 
dove, 

Hush’d  if  a  zephyr’s  breath  the  foliage  move  : 
Or,  in  the  field  that  skirts  the  little  wood, 
See  the  calm  herd  enjoy  their  ev’ning  food; 
Catch  their  pure  breath,  as  near  the  spot 
they  pass, 

And  hear  them  bite  the  crisp  and  dewy  grass. 
Nor  idle  pleasures  ally  his  rambles  yield  : 
Some  clod,  that  long  the  verdant  patch  con¬ 
ceal’d, 

By  Francis  broke,  shall  fertilize  the  field. 
His  iron-tipp’d  staff  is  trustiest  of  allies  ; 
And,  ere  a  silk-wing’d  seed,  escaping,  flies, 


*  Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
our  Review  for  August,  p.  144. 
f  Stellaria. 
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The  felon  thistle  prostrate  falls,  and  dies. 

]  lie  pond  rous  ewe,  who  dings  the  teazing 
thorn,  [torn ; 

From  her  thick  fleece  perceives  the  torment 
1  ho  long,  poor  fool !  she  struggled  to  evade 
Her  master’s  steps,  and  shunn’d  his  proffer’d 
aid. 

As  loth  to  see  th’  annoying  foe  depart. 

Thus  man  his  vices  keeps  ;  still  prone  to 
start 

From  holy  truths,  might  tear  them  from 
his  heart.” 


THE  MOTHER  TO  HER  INFANT. 

From  the  same. 

QLEEP  on,  my  Child,  serenely  sleep; 

Thou  wilt  have  years  enough  to  weep. 

I  would  not  break  such  calm  as  this, 

E’en  for  that  pearl — a  mother’s  kiss. 

How  sweet  that  smile !  —  and  dost  thou 
dream  ? 

Does  this  new  world  so  charming  seem  ? 
Alas,  our  joys  as  visions  fly  ! 

Sorrow  is  long  reality. 

I  weep  ;  thou  sleepest.  Time  may  be 
That  I  shall  change  my  lot  with  thee : 

My  last,  low,  clay-cold  pillow  prest, 

Thou  wilt  be  sad,  and  1  at  rest. 

HORACE,  Book  III.  Ode  I. 

J  LOA'HI  and  shun  the  factions  throng, 

I  hate  the  rabble’s  vulgar  noise  ; 

Attend  in  silence  to  my  song, 

\\  hilst  to  choirs  of  girls  and  boys, 

Priest  of  the  harmonious  nine, 

I  sing  in  strains  unknown,  divine  ! 

The  sceptured  tyrant’s  highest  power 
Is  only  o’er  his  slavish  train, 

Whilst  tyrants  tremble  and  adore 
Great  Jove  in  Ins  exalted  reign, 

He,  the  giant  conquering  god. 

Moves  all  nature  at  his  nod. 

Vain  man,  by  false  ambition  led, 

Strives  to  surpass  his  rival’s  fame  : 

One  that  his  groves  may  wider  spread. 
Another  in  the  dusty  plain, 

Contending  in  the  generous  strife  ; 

By  virtue  and  a  rigid  life, 

Another  hopes  to  gain  the  crown  : 

Here  affluence  in  conscious  pride. 

Of  numerous  clients  seeks  renown  ; 
Meantime  the  destinies  divide, 

To  each  his  lot,  as  in  their  turn. 

They  rise  in  the  impartial  urn. 

The  loftiest  music  of  the  lyre, 

The  feather’d  warblers’  sweetest  song. 
Could  raise  in  him  no  soft  desire, 

O’er  whose  proud  head  the  falchion  hung. 
Suspended  by  a  single  hair  ; 

The  dreaded  sword  forbad  to  share, 
The  sumptuous  feast,  or  placid  rest; 

Sofc  sleep  frequents  with  downy  wing 
Gent.  Mao.  September ,  1824. 
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The  labouring  peasant’s  humble  nest ; 

Nor  shuns  the  shady  bank  serene 

Of  Tcmpe,  w  here  the  Zephyr’s  breath 
Fans  the  murmuring  grove  beneath. 

The  man  who  loves  to  spend  in  peace, 

With  moderate  wealth,  a  happy  life, 

Fears  not  the  raging  of  the  seas, 

I  he  storm  or  tempest’s  boisterous  strife. 
Nor  dreads  the  influence  malign 
When  Hadus  or  Areturus  shine. 

No  need  has  he  the  Gods  to  blame, 

For  vineyards  beaten  by  the  hail ; 

Now  praying  heaven,  to  send  him  rain, 

Now  grumbling  that  his  harvests  fail, 
Now  that  the  torrents  sweep  his  fields, 
And  nowthat heaven  no  sunshine  yields. 

The  fishes  feel  the  indignant  main, 
Contracted  by  the  builder’s  power, 

There  lordly  affluence  sends  his  train 
Of  workmen  on  the  sounding  shore, 

And  earth’s  great  lords  with  impious 
pride 

Rear  dwellings  in  the  ocean’s  tide , 

But  fear  and  guilt  with  lighter  wing 
Pursue  ambition’s  highest  flight. 

Around  the  brazen  galley  cling, 

And  dismal  cares  perplex  tire  knight. 

Since  then  the  wealthy  in  his  grief 
From  Phrygian  gems  finds  no  relief; 

Since  he  who  splendid  purple  wears, 

AH  bath’d  in  Persia’s  rich  perfume, 

And  drinks  Falerna,  has  his  cares, 

Why  should  I  wish  to  rear  the  dome. 

Or  bid  the  envied  columns  range  ? 

Why  for  laborious  riches  change 
My  Sabine  vale  and  peaceful  home  ?  W.  L. 


EPITAPH 


On  Henry  Condeel,  Esq. 

JJERE  Condell  rests,  a  friend  to  all 
mankind, 

Pure  was  his  heart,  capacious  was  his  mind; 

Through  life  by  Justice  and  by  Honour 
sway’d, 

With  genius  modest,  good  without  parade; 

Nature  for  Music  had  his  pow’rs  design’d, 

And  skill,  taste,  judgment,  in  his  Art  com¬ 
bin’d. 

By  reason  passion’s  force  he  could  eontroul. 

And  in  harmonious  order  held  his  soul. 

By  Prudence  guided,  not  by  love  of  pelf. 

He  felt  for  relatives  as  for  himself : 

H  is  last  long  illness  he  with  firmness  bore, 

And  lov’d  his  friends  till  he  could  feel  no 
more.  T. 


ON  A  GLUTTON. 


IVf  ANY  quarts  of  drink,  and  pounds  of 
meat, 

W’ont  satisfy  the  hungry  elf! 

And  doubting  too — spare  a  meal  to  eat : — 
Or  else  perchance  he’d  eat  himself!  T.  N. 

HISTO- 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

His  most  Christian  Majesty  Louis  XVIII. 
departed  this  life  at  4  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  16'th  of  Sept.  The  Paris  papers  are 
filled  with  details  of  the  various  ceremonies 
which  followed  his  death.  All  the  bells  of 
the  capital  were  tolled.  50,000  persons 
were  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  day  to 
see  the  King  lying  in  state.  The  Crown  of 
France  now  devolves  on  Charles  Philip  of 
France,  at  present  King  Charles  X.  who 
was  born  at  Versailles  on  the  9th  of  Oct. 
1757-  His  son,  the  Duke  d’Angoul£me, 
now  the  Dauphin,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  French  monarchy,  is  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne.  The  new  King  having  retired 
to  St.  Cloud,  at  ten  o’clock  the  same  day, 
received  the  officers  of  state,  members  of 
the  legislature,  &c.  In  his  replies  to  the 
latter,  the  King  promises  to  maintain  the 
Charter  and  the  Constitution,  and  to  con¬ 
voke  the  Chambers  at  the  end  of  December. 
A  memoir  of  Louis  XVIII.  will  be  given  in 
our  next,  accompanied  with  a  portrait. 

A  short  time  since,  the  remains  of 
James  II.  of  England  were  discovered  at 
St.  Germain’s,  by  the  workmen  employed 
in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  new 
church,  building  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
edifice,  which  was  found  to  be  in  so  ruinous 
a  state  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  repair. 
The  King  of  England  being  informed  of 
this  discovery,  was  desirous  that  the  remains 
should  be  removed  to  a  proper  place.  The 
French  Government  seconded  his  Majesty’s 
wishes,  and  on  Sept.  9th  the  body  was  re¬ 
moved  in  great  state,  and  deposited  beneath 
the  altar  until  the  new  church  is  completed. 

M.  Amoros  has  instituted  at  Paris  a  Nor¬ 
mal  Gymnasium,  the  objects  of  which 
comprehend  bodily  exercises  difficult  of  exe¬ 
cution,  but  likely  to  be  of  use  in  war.  Be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  young  pupils,  detach¬ 
ments  of  different  regiments  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  practising  his  methods  before  the 
generals  and  superior  officers  of  the  guards. 
He  forms  them  into  classes,  wherein  many 
from  different  regiments  perform  evolutions 
altogether  different,  without  hurting  one 
another,  and  without  confusion.  A  brief 
extract  will  not  afford  a  proper  specimen  of 
his  manner,  which  includes  falling  into  con¬ 
siderable  depth  without  harm,  by  bending 
the  lower  extremities,  and  by  u  rebound  ; 
others,  with  ease  and  rapidity,  pass  inclined 
planes,  ascending  or  descending,  or  climb, 
with  the  help  of  cords,  ladders,  poles  of 
varying  size  and  length.  Others  are  exer¬ 
cised  in  feats  of  leaping,  either  on  horse¬ 
back  or  a-foot,  springing  up  on  the  saddle, 
crupper,  or  neck,  or  clearing  the  whole 


of  a  wooden  horse,  &c.  The  class  of  as¬ 
pirants  ascend  and  descend  an  octagon  pa¬ 
vilion  four  stories  high,  by  means  of  in¬ 
struments,  a  trapezium,  a  machine,  &c. 
invented  by  M.  Amoros.  Some  walk  over 
tottering  or  trembling  planks,  recovering 
their  equilibrium  in  case  of  sliding  or  fall¬ 
ing.  One  pupil  is  exhibited  walking  several 
hundred  feet,  suspended  only  by  the  arms. 
The  Marshal  Duke  of  Iiagusa,  who  has 
served  in  the  artillery,  wdth  many  other 
officers,  have  avowed  and  clearly  established 
the  utility  of  these  inventions  by  ocular 
proofs  and  evidence. 

SPAIN. 

Two  conventions  concluded  between  his 
Most  Christian  and  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
respecting  the  military  occupation  of  Spain, 
have  been  published.  The  first  is  dated  Feb. 
9,  1824,  and  stipulates  that  45,000  French 
troops  shall  remain  in  Spain  till  the  1st  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  and  garrison  Cadiz, 
Burgos,  Badajos,  Corunna,  Santona,  Bilboa, 
St.  Sebastiau,  Vittoria,  Tolosa,  Pamplona, 
Figueras,  Gerona,  Hostalrich,  Barcelona, 
the  Seu  d’Urgel,  and  Lerida ;  that  these 
troops  shall  receive  their  ordinary  pay  from 
France,  but  that  Spain  must  make  up  the 
difference  between  their  peace  establishment 
and  pay  on  active  service ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  term  fixed  as  above,  a  new  con¬ 
vention  for  a  further  occupation  may  be 
made.  The  second  convention  prolongs 
that  term  from  July  1,  1824,  to  Jan.  1, 
1825,  and  adds  to  the  fortresses  to  be  gar¬ 
risoned  by  French  troops,  those  of  Saragossa 
ajid  Cardona. 

A  party  of  50  Constitutionalists,  who 
came  out  of  Gibraltar,  surprised  the  town  of 
Tarifa  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  Sept. 
The  Governor  w'as  at  Algesiras,  and  the 
Spanish  garrison  had  not  time  to  defend  it¬ 
self.  They  killed  an  officer  who  attempted 
to  defend  the  island,  and  immediately  armed 
some  malefactors,  who  were  confined  in  the 
prisons.  The  Spanish  General  O’Donnel 
sent  a  detachment  against  the  place.  Lieut. - 
Gen.  F.  Latour  gave  orders  to  Col.  d’Astorg 
to  proceeed  to  Tarifa  with  a  battalion  of 
infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  The 
fortress  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  19th,  in 
the  afternoon,  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
troops.  The  Constitutionalists,  who  re¬ 
treated  into  the  island,  were  attacked  the 
next  morning  at  day- break  by  the  landing  of 
French  troops.  One  Chief  only  escaped  in 
a  boat.  The  prisoners  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  Military  Commissioners  in  various 
parts  of  Spain,  but  more  particularly  in  An¬ 
dalusia, 
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dalusia,  are  daily  occupied  in  forwarding  new 
victims  to  the  scaffold.  The  Royalists  at 
Valladolid,  and  in  Navarre,  marched  through 
the  streets  with  a  bust  of  the  King,  when 
they  heard  of  the  retaking  of  Tarifa,  and 
murdered  every  Constitutionalist  they  met. 
Those  who  hid  themselves  in  this  moment  of 
sanguinary  rage,  had  their  windows  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  their  houses  given  up  to  pillage. 
— “  All  this  atrocity,”  says  a  private  letter, 
“  is,  however,  far  from  destroying  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  party  thus  persecuted  ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  rather  to  rouse  them  from  that  tem¬ 
porary  apathy  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
Guerilla  parties  are  forming  in  different 
points,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
one,  composed  of  forty  foot  and  fifey  horse, 
had  an  engagement  with  a  corps  of  Royalist 
volunteers  at  the  gates  of  Toledo  :  the 
commander  of  the  latter  was  killed,  and 
the  Royalists  completely  routed.  Consider¬ 
able  hands  are  organizing  in  Asturia  and 
Galicia,  which  causes  great  inquietude.” 

Letters  from  Cadiz,  of  22d  Aug.  state, 
that  the  trade  in  British  manufactured  goods 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  stagnation,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  French  manufac¬ 
tures  which  had  been  introduced  free  of  all 
duty.  The  French  Authorities  have  also 
lately  been  the  means  of  stopping  the  trade 
from  Newfoundland  to  Spain  in  fish,  in 
which  nearly  150  British  vessels  used  to  he 
employed  :  the  duties  now  imposed  are  pro¬ 
hibitory. 

The  scarcity  and  dearness  of  provisions  is 
becoming  most  alarming  at  Madrid. — The 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Ginez,  in  Madrid, 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  architectu¬ 
ral  grandeur,  lately  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
along  with  several  houses.  The  fire  is  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  been  the  act  of  incendiaries. 

GREECE. 

In  our  last  we  stated  the  capture  of  Ip- 
sara  by  the  Turks.  We  have  now  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  giving  the  particulars  of  its  recap¬ 
ture,  and  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  Greeks. 
It  appears  that  on  the  landing  of  the  Turks, 
the  Ipsariots,  men, women,  and  girls,  fought 
most  valorously.  In  one  battery,  defended 
by  80  Ipsariots,  2000  Turks,  after  having 
been  three  times  repulsed,  succeeded  the 
fourth  time  in  entering  ;  then  one  of  the 
Greeks  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  thus 
blew  it  up,  together  with  himself,  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  the  Turkish  assailants.  In  the 
same  valorous  manner  perished  the  Olym¬ 
pians  and  forty  strange  Greeks,  who  were  in 
another  fortress  in  the  island.  We  copy 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Smyrnean 
Journal,  an  open  and  rancorous  enemy  to 
the  Greek  cause:  — i(  The  Ipsariots,  in 
St.  Nicolo,  considering  their  numerous 
enemies,  and  the  new  troops  who  were  ar¬ 
riving  every  instant,  understood  that  a 
longer  defence  was  useless,  and  that  they 
must  perish  as  heroes.  Their  fire  ceased 


for  a  few  minutes — the  Turks  dart  forward, 
and  scale  in  crowds,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  entering,  when  the  garrison,  firing  a 
gun,  took  down  the  Ipsariot  flag  and  sud¬ 
denly  hoisted  a  white  flag,  on  which  were 
inscribed  these  words,  “  Liberty  or  Death.” 
Scarcely  had  this  standard  begun  to  wave, 
when  a  terrible  explosion  was  heard  ;  the 
Ipsariot,  the  Turk,  all  disappeared — all  was 
swallowed  up ;  the  Isle  even  was  shaken 
to  its  foundations  ;  and  on  the  sea,  for  some 
miles,  vessels  were  violently  tossed.”  In  the 
mean  time  the  fugitive  Ipsariots  had  joined 
at  Syra  the  Hydriots  and  Spezziots,  and 
victoriously  executed  the  hold  enterprize  of 
retaking  the  island.  They  took  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  about  80  vessels,  and  burnt  others. 
In  the  night  of  the  10th  July  the  roads  of 
Ipsara  resembled  an  ocean  of  fire. 

If  the  following  accounts  from  Zante, 
dated  Aug.  2,  can  be  depended  on,  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Greeks  present  a  very  flattering 
appearance. — “  The  most  complete  success 
has  just  crowned  all  the  enterprizes,  civil 
and  military,  of  the  Greek  Government.  The 
imprudent  faction  which  has  disturbed  the 
nation  more  than  a  year,  and  impeded  the 
march  of  Government,  is  annihilated.  After 
exhausting  mild  methods,  the  Executive 
Council  had  recourse  to  force,  and  succeed¬ 
ed,  though  the  adversaries  of  Government 
had  represented  it  as  feeble,  in  taking  from 
this  party  the  impregnable  Acrocorinth, 
Tripolitza,  and  several  other  strong  places. 
Napoli  di  Romane  was  soon  given  up  to  it, 
and  the  moderation  with  which  it  used  its 
victory,  conciliated  even  its  subdued  adver¬ 
saries.  The  long  delay  in  paying  the  loan 
contracted  for  at  London,  threatened  Greece 
for  a  moment  with  a  total  want  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  military  operations, which 
would  have  left  the  nation  exposed  without 
the  means  of  defence  to  the  enemy.  The 
Government,  however,  found  extraordinary 
resources  in  this  critical  period,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fitting  out  two  fleets.  The  first, 
sent  to  Candia,  chased  away  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  and  recaptured  Caso,  and  destroyed  all 
the  Turkish  troops  in  that  island.  The 
other  fleet,  by  its  brilliant  success,  repaired 
the  disasters  of  Ipsara,  and  made  the  Turks 
pay  very  dear  for  their  ephemeral  advantage. 
Four  Turkish  ships  of  war,  and  about  sixty 
transports  and  boats  destroyed,  was  the 
result  of  the  action  of  April  the  seventh, 
between  Ipsara,  Mitylene,  and  Scio.  Later 
news  inform  us  that  another  engagement 
took  place  at  the  end  of  July,  between  Mity¬ 
lene  and  Smyrna,  when  the  Turkish  fleet 
was  defeated  a  second  time,  with  greater 
loss  than  the  first,  and  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  at  Smyrna.  The  famous  Canario, 
who  blew  up  two  Turkish  Admirals  in  1822, 
(see  p.  3,)  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  and  never  did  the  Greeks  obtain  a 
more  decisive  or  brilliant  success.  The 
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news  from  the  Continent  of  Greece  also  is 
favourable  to  the  Greeks.  In  the  month  of 
June  several  corps  of  Musselmans  placed  by 
Dervish  Pacha  in  Thessaly,  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  Greeks.  In  spite  of 
these  defeats,  the  Seraskier  of  Roinelia  col¬ 
lected  a  considerable  force,  and  endeavoured, 
in  the  middle  of  July,  to  penetrate  into  Li- 
vadia.  The  Greeks  met  him  near  Saradena, 
and  routed  him  completely,  making  a  great 
carnage.  The  provisions,  guns,  and  ammu¬ 
nition  of  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Porte  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  Dervish 
Pacha  repassed  the  Spercius  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army.  The  loan  is  at  length  con¬ 
cluded,  and  all  the  money  which  has  arrived 
at  Zante,  been  paid  to  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  an  advantage,  and  will  give 
new  strength  to  the  nation  and  to  military 
operations.  The  news  relative  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  expedition  is  contradictory.  Some 
letters  say  the  Viceroy  has  not  given  up  his 
expedition,  but  only  postponed  it  till  the 
end  of  August.  Other  letters  say  this  skil¬ 
ful  satrap  amuses  the  Porte,  but  he  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  will  to  undertake 
such  an  expedition.  The  late  success  of  the 
Greeks  will  undoubtedly  have  an  influence 
onh  is  determination.” 

EGYPT. 

Mr.  J.  Burton,  who  is  employed  by  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  in  making  geological  re¬ 
searches,  has  discovered,  in  the  desart  east 
of  the  Nile,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  -in  the  parallel  of  Syout,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  temple,  of  the  Ionic  order,  with 
the  following  inscription  on  the  pediment  : 
“  For  the  safety  of  our  ever-victorious,  ab¬ 
solute,  and  august  lord,  Caesar,  and  for  the 
whole  of  his  house,  this  temple  and  all  its 
dependencies  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
sun,  to  the  great  serafics,  and  to  the  other 

divinities,  by  Epaphroditus,  .  of  Caesar, 

governor  of  Egypt,  Mareus  Ulpius  Chresi- 
mus  being  superintendant  of  the  works 
under  Procolnanus.” 

In  the  same  track,  he  came  to  a  moun¬ 
tain  called  Gebal  Dockam,  or  Mountain  of 
Smoke.  Its  summit  is  covered  with  roads 
and  paths  leading  to  large  quarries  of  an¬ 
tique  red  porphry.  He  found  immense 
blocks  ready  chisselled,  lying  in  every  di¬ 


rection.  Others,  ready  squared,  lny  fixed 
on  props,  that  were  marked  and  numbered. 
He  found  also  an  endless  number  of  sarco¬ 
phagi,  vases,  and  columns  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions.  Hard  by  were  huts,  or  booths,  in 
ruins,  and  the  remains  of  forges. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mexico. — A  Mexican  Gazette  has  ar¬ 
rived,  with  the  official  account  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Iturbide.  The  Gazette  contains  all 
the  particulars  of  Iturbide’s  landing,  of  his 
arrest,  and  of  his  death.  When  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Iturbide’s  execution  reached 
Mexico,  public  rejoicings  took  place,  as 
well  as  a  general  illumination  of  the  city. 
It  appears  that  Iturbide  lauded  on  the  1 5th 
of  July,  and  proceeded  on  horseback,  with 
his  Aide-de-Camp,  to  Soto  la  Marina,  whore 
General  Garcia,  who  commanded  in  that 
district,  received  him,  turned  out  the 
tr»ops,  and  proclaimed  him,  Iturbide,  Cap¬ 
tain-General  of  all  the  troops.  On  the  1 7th, 
Madame  Iturbide,  the  family,  and  baggage 
were  landed,  and  it  appeared  that  the  whole 

were  verv  well  received.  On  the  19ch  a 
* 

letter,  dated  Padrilla,  was  transmitted  by 
General  Eillipe  de  la  Garza  to  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  War,  announcing  that  he  llad 
arrested  Don  Angustin  Iturbide  on  the 
17th,  that  he  presented  him  to  the  Congress 
of  the  State  at  Padrilla  on  the  1.9th,  and 
that,  conformably  to  the  law  respecting 
traitors,  he  was  shot  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  19th. — The  Members  of  the 
Junto  of  the  city  of  Padrilla  have  published 
a  certificate,  stating  that  Iturbide  was 
brought  into  the  city  a  prisoner  on  the 
19th,  and  shot  the  same  evening.  The  fact 
of  his  being  executed  is  further  corroborated 
by  a  certificate  from  the  curate  of  the  city 
of  Padrilla. 

The  news  from  Peru  is  of  a  cheerintr  ten- 
dency.  Olaneta,  a  Royalist  Genaral,  lias, 
with  his  division,  declared  for  the  cause  of 
independence,  and  opened  communications 
with  Bolivar.  What  adds  to  the  value  of  his 
accession  to  the  Patriots  is,  that  he  had 
previously  beaten  the  Spanish  General  (ia- 
ratalla,  with  a  corps  of  3,000  men.  This 
event  must  contribute  powerfully  to  the  final 
success  of  the  Independents. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


In  125  years  the  value  of  our  whole 
©reign  trade,  that  is,  of  our  exports  and 
imports  united,  has  amounted  to  the  aston¬ 
ishing  sum  of  3,968,484,079/.  Our  largest 
European  export  in  that  time  has  been 
to  Holland  and  Flanders,  amounting  to 
297,209,685/.  while  to  France  we  have 
only  exported  about  a  sixth  part  so  much, 
i nz.  51,267,705/.  On  the  average  of  seven 
years  ending  1822  our  annual  exports  to 


Germany  (exclusive  of  Prussia)  amounted 
to  8,772,871/.;  whereas  to  France  they 
were  only  1 ,314,079/. 

Extraordinary  Phenomenon  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire.  —  On  Thursday  last,  the 
2nd  instant,  at  Haworth ,  five  miles  South 
of  Keighley,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Lancashire,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
a  part  of  the  high  lands  on  the  Sunbury- 
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moor  opened  into  a  chasm,  and  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  six  yards,  in  some  places  exhibiting 
a  ragged  appearance,  and  forming  two  prin¬ 
cipal  cavities;  the  one  was  about  200  yards, 
and  the  other  not  less  than  600  yards  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  From  these  hollows  issued 
two  immense  volumes  of  muddy  water,  and 
uniting  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  100 
yards  from  their  sources,  constituted,7  for 
about  two  hours,  an  overwhelming  flood 
from  forty  to  fifty  (sometimes  seventy) 
yards  in  width,  and  seldom  less  than  four 
yards  in  depth.  This  dark  slimy  mixture 
of  mud  and  water  followed  the  course  of  a 
rivulet,  overflowing  its  banks  for  twenty  or 
thirtv  yards  on  each  side,  and  to  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  immediate 
irruption;  all  this  way  there  is  deposited  a 
black  moorish  substance,  varying  from  eight 
to  thirty-six  inches  in  depth,  and  mixed 
occasionally  with  sand  and  rocky  fragments, 
pieces  of  timber,  and  uprooted  trees,  which 
had  been  borne  along  by  the  impetuous  tor¬ 
rent.  This  heavy  and  powerful  stream  broke 
down  one  solid  stone  bridge,  made  breaches 
in  two  others,  clogged  up  and  stopped 
several  mills,  laid  flat  and  destroyed  whole 
fields  of  corn,  and  overthrew  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  several  hovels  and  walls.  In  its  course 
it  entered  the  houses,  floating  the  furniture 
about,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  the  irruption 
the  clouds  were  copper-coloured,  and  lower¬ 
ing  ;  the  atmosphere  was  strongly  electric, 
and  unusually  close  and  sultry.  There  was 
at  the  same  time  loud  and  frequent  thunder, 
with  much  zigzag  lightning,  peculiarly 
flarincr  and  vivid.  An  hour  before  there  was 
scarcely  a  breatli  of  air  stirring,  but  the 
wind  quickly  Tose  to  a  hurricane,  and  after 
blowing  hard  from  six  to  eight  o’clock,  sunk 
again  into  a  profound  calm,  at  which  time 
the  heavy  rain,  which  had  continued  all  the 
while,  ceased,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  floating  clouds,  the  sky  was  very  serene. 
The  whole  is  conjectured  by  the  neighbours 
rto  be  caused  by  some  subterraneous  com¬ 
motion,  the  most  considerable,  as  to  its 
results,  that  has  taken  place  in  this  kingdom 
for  many  generations.  The  river  Aire,  at 
Leeds,  presented  the  effects  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon  last  Friday  afternoon ;  the  water  that 
came  down  the  river  was  in  such  a  putrid 
state,  as  to  have  poisoned  great  quantities 
of  fish ;  and  the  water  has  become  entirely 
useless  for  culinary  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
dyers,  &c.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
water-works  have  given  public  notice  to  tire 
inhabitants  of  Leeds,  that  they  will  at  pre¬ 
sent  suspend  the  supply  of  water,  so  totally 
useless  to  them,  until  the  stream  subsides 
into  a  proper  state. 

A  well,  or  spring,  possessing  valuable 
medicinal  properties,  situated  near  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Long  Walk,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Windsor,  was  lately  re¬ 


opened,  by  the  direction  of  his  Majesty- 
The  well  had  been  closed  up  for  more  than 
thirty  years  ;  but  it  is  within  the  recollection 
of  many  persons  that  it  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  resort,  and  that  the  waters  were 
highly  recommended  by  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  neighbourhood.  Its  taste 
and  qualities  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Cheltenham  spa.  It  is  conjectured  that,  if 
an  analysis  of  the  water  should  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  an  application  will  be  made  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  permission  to  convey 
it  by  pipes  to  Windsor. 

Mr.  George  Hale  was  lately  committed 
to  Maidstone  gaol,  to  take  his  trial  for  sub¬ 
mitting  libellous  pamphlets,  entitled  “  The 
two  Opinions,”  to  the  soldiers  in  Woolwich 
Barracks,  intending  to  incite  them  to  acts 
of  insubordination,  &c. 

Lyme,  Sept.  15. — ■  We  understand  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  be¬ 
come  the  purchaser  of  that  grand  fossil  ske¬ 
leton  at  Anning’s  fossil  dep6t,  Lyme  Regis, 
whence  it  will  be  removed,  as  soon  as  his 
Grace  returns  from  his  aquatic  excursion,  to 
his  residence  at  Stowe.  His  Grace’s  col¬ 
lection  will  then  contain  two  of  the  grandest 
and  most  perfect  of  the  fossil  skeletons 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  blue  lias  of 
Lyme  ;  and  we  are  sure  they  may  challenge 
competition  with  any  in  Europe. 

As  some  workmen  in  the  employ  of  John 
Day,  esq.  were  lately  digging  the  foundation 
of  a  farm-house  near  Biggleswade,  co.  Bed¬ 
ford,  they  suddenly  struck  upon  something 
hard,  which  upon  investigation  proved  to 
he  a  helmet  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
After  the  earth  had  been  partially  cleared 
away,  they  discovered  some  human  bones ; 
this  induced  them  to  make  further  search, 
and  shortly  afterwards  they  turned  up  a  pon¬ 
derous  metallic  substance  of  an  oval  form, 
like  a  shield  ;  a  few  inches  tower  they  found 
more  human  bones,  and  before  night,  when 
the  whole  was  cleared  away,  they  distinctly 
made  out  the  skeleton  of  a  man  and  horse  ; 
the  man  appeared  to  have  been  clothed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  wa3  nearly 
perfect,  though  somewhat  disjointed.  He 
appeared  to  have  been  of  gigantic  stature  ; 
the  sword,  which  was  very  ponderous,  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  horse.  On  the  following 
morning,  whilst  pursuing  their  occupation, 
the  workmen  discovered  some  other  skele¬ 
tons  of  men  and  horses,  all  standing  in  an 
erect  position,  clothed  in  armour,  and  nearly 
as  perfeet  as  the  first  which  was  discovered. 
Mr.  Day,  with  great  liberality,  is  proceed¬ 
ing  in  a  further  search,  as  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  skeletons  already  found,  and  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  little  doubt  is 
entertained  but  many  more  will  be  found, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  a  whole  body  of 
horse  which  unfortunately  fell  into  some 
snare  of  an  enemy,  an<L  were  thus  swal¬ 
lowed’  up. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

War-Office,  Slug.  20.— 15th  Lt.  Drag. 
Capt.  H.  Lane,  to  be  Major. — Cape  Corps 
(Cavalry)  ;  Brevet  Major  A.  C.  Crauford, 
to  be  Major. — Veteran  Companies  for  ser¬ 
vice  in.  Newfoundland  :  Brev.  Lieut. -col.  T. 
K.  Burke,  to  be  Major. 

Aug.  21.  —  The  24th  Regt.  of  Foot  to 
bear  the  word  “  Nivelle”  on  its  colours  and 
appointments,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  conduct  of  that  regiment  in  the 
action  near  Nivelle  on  10th  Nov.  1813. 

War-Office. ,  Aug.11. — 39th  Foot,  Brevet 
Lt.-col.  P.  Lindesay,  to  be  Lieut. -col. — 
Brevet  Major  D.  Macpherson,  to  be  Ma¬ 
jor. — 73d  Ditto,  Major  T.  B.  Bramford, 
to  be  Major. — 97th  Ditto,  Major  T.  Pa¬ 
terson,  to  be  Major. — Lt.-col.  W.  Belford, 
to  be  Fort-Major  of  Dartmouth  Castle,  vice 
Wright,  deceased. 

Sept.  A. — Maj.  Wm.  Davison,  K.IL  G.O. 
Aid-de-Camp  and  Equerry  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  knighted. 

War- Office,  Sept.  10. — 72d  Reg.  Foot, 
Capt.  F.  Brownlow,  to  be  Major. — Capt. 
J.  Brutton,  from  82d  Foot,  to  be  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  Militia  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  vice 
Lord  E.  Hay,  appointed  to  the  72d  Foot. 

Sept.  11. — Sir  Wm.  A’Court,  Bart.  K.B. 
to  be  his  Majesty’s  Ambassador  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Most  Faith¬ 
ful  Majesty. — Hon.  Francis  Reginald  Forbes, 
to  be  Secretary  to  his  Majesty’s  Embassy  at 
that  Court. — Right  Hon.  Wm.  Noel-Hill, 
to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King 
of  Naples. — Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Foster,  to  be 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia. — H.  W.  W.  Wynn,  esq.  to  be  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Denmark. — 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine,  to  be  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Rich.  Jenkyns,  D.D.  Dinder  Prebend, 
at  Wells. 

Rev.  Rob.  Holdsworth,  to  a  Prcb.  at  Exeter. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Arundell,  Cheriton  Fitz-Paine 
R.  Devon. 

Rev.  Jos.  Bndeley,  Blewbury  V.  Berks. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Clapp,  Clusten  R.  Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Fetton,  Cowthorp  II.  co.  York. 
Rev.  Wm.  Harriott,  Odiham  V.  Hants. 

Rev.  Sam.  Hill,  Snargate,  Kent. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  Warminster  V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  J.  Howard,  Taconelston  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ingram,  President  of  Trinity  Coll. 

Garsington  R.  Oxford. 

Rev.  Hen.  J.  Jones,  Flint  Perp.  Cur. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Kerby,  B.C.L.  one  of  the  three 
portions  ofBampton  V.  vice  Richards,  resig. 
Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  Sheffield,  St.  Paul’s  P.C. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Landon,  Lillinstone  Lovell  R. 
Ox  on. 

Rev.  Thos.  Nelson,  Little  Dunkeld  Church 
and  Parish,  co  Perth. 

Rev.  W.  Palmer,  Petesworth  V.  co.  Warwick. 
Rev.  J.  Wing,  Chevnies  R.  Bucks. 

Rev.  J.  Merrewether,  Chaplain  to  Duchess 
of  Clarence. . 

Rev.  Geo,  Crookshank,  Chaplain  to  Dow. 
C’tss.  of  Clonmell. 

Rev.  Wm.  Fred.  Hamilton,  Chaplain  toVisct. 
Melbourne. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Governor  of  Antigua. 
Charles  Peers,  esq.  Recorder  of  Wallingford, 
Berks. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately.  Near  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Thos.  Bradford,  K.C.B.  a  dau. — Lady  Anne 
Baird,  a  dau.- — The  wife  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Brom¬ 
ley,  a  daughter. 

Aug.  10.  At  Thorp-Arch,  the  wife  of 
Th  os.  Walker,  esq.  a  dau. — 14.  At  Off- 
church-Bury,  Warwickshire,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Geo.  Ernest  Howman,  a  dau. —  16. 
The  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  the  Hawkhill, 
Dundee,  was  delivered  of  three  fine  daugh¬ 
ters,  who,  with  the  mother,  are  likely  to 
do  well — 20.  At  Holkham,  Norfolk,  lady 
Anne  Coke,  a  son.  —  22.  At  Lofthouse 
Hall,  near  Knaresboro’,  the  wife  of  Chas. 
Slingsby,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. — At  Power- 
stock,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  S.  M. 
Anderson,  a  son  and  heir. — 23.  At  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  wife  of  E.  A.  Hoffay,  esq.  a 
dau. — 26.  At  Long  Mclford,  Suffolk,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  S.  Sheen,  Rector  of  Stanstead, 
a  dau. — 28.  At  Doncaster,  the  wife  of  John 


Spencer  Stanhope,  esq.  a  dau. — 29.  At 
Wanstead,  the  wife  of  Money  Wigram,  esq. 
a  son. — The  wife  of  Jacob  Wood,  esq. 
banker,  of  Tetbury,  a  dau. — 30.  At  Hamp¬ 
ton  Lodge,  Surrey,  Lady  Catherine  Long, 
a  dau. — 31.  At  Mr.  Sergeant  Vuughan’s, 
Montague-place,  Lady  St.  John,  a  dau, 
Sept.  1.  At  the  house  of  her  father,  Sir 
Ludford  Hervey,  the  Lady  of  H.  N.  Daniel), 
esq.  Royal  Artillery,  a  6on. — 2.  At  the 
house  of  her  father,  Highbury-hill,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton,  a  dau. — 3.  At 
Winestead,  the  Lady  of  Col.  Maister,  a  dau. 
— 4.  At  Baginton,  Warwickshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Davenport  Bromley,  a  dau. 
— 7.  At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  E.  Barnwell, 
esq.  a  son. — 10.  In  Montague-place,  the 
Aiife  of  II.  Hendricks,  esq.  a  dau. — 12.  At 
llushall,  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  Ramsden,  a 
dau. — 13.  The  wife  of  G.  Buckton,  e»q.  of 
Great  Coram-street,  a  son. 


MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 


June  17.  At  BranafieJd,  co.  Suffolk,  S. 
Clissold,  esq.  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  T.  Sher¬ 
lock  Gooch,  esq.  M.P.  for  Suffolk. 

July  7-  Geo.  Gould  Morgan,  esq.  M.P. 
of  Briekenden  Bury  Park,  Herts,  son  of 
Sir  C.  Morgan,  hart.  M.P.  to  Eliza-Anne, 
dau.  of  late  Rev.  W.  Beville,  of  King-street, 

Portman-square. - Rev.  W.  Whitmarsh 

Phelps,  to  Octavja,  dau.  of  Rev.  J.  Thaine 

Frowd,  Vicar  of  Kemble,  Wilts. - 8.  At 

St.  George’s,  Hauover-sq.  lion.  H.  Beau¬ 
champ  Lygon,  to  Lady  Susan  -  Caroline, 

dau.  of  Earl  St.  Germain. - Rev.  H.  Tom- 

kinson.  Rector  of  Davenham,  Cheshire,  to 
Harriet-Sophia,  dau.  of  Shakespeare  Phil¬ 
lips,  esq.  of  Barlow  Hall,  Lancashire. - 

10.  Capt.  Thos.  Pratt  Barlow,  11th  Dra¬ 
goons,  to  Margaret,  widow  of  late  Edw. 
Watson,  esq.  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  eld¬ 
est  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bathie. - In  Port- 

land-place,  Lord  Garvagh,  to  Rosabelle- 
Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  H.  Bonham,  esq. 

M.P. - 1 1 .  Rev.  W.  Venables  Vernon,  son 

of  Abp.  of  York,  to  Matilda-Mary,  dau.  of 
Col.  W.  Gooch,  and  grand-dau.  of  Sir  T. 

Gooch,  of  Bcnacre  Hall,  Suffolk,  bart. - 

12.  Charles,  son  .jf  Joseph  Hume,  esq.  of 
Montpellier  House,  Notting-hill,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  to  Maria,  dau.  of  E.  L’Estrange,  esq. 

of  Hunstanton,  King’s  County. - 13. 

Jas.  Taylor,  esq.  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  Solici¬ 
tor,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  late  Jesse  Ainsworth, 

esq.  of  Wicken  Hall,  Lancashire. - Lord 

De  Dunstanville,  to  Miss  Lemon,  dau.  of 

Sir  W.  Lemon,  bart. - Hon.  and  Rev. 

H.  E.  J.  Howard,  youngest  son  of  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  to  Henrietta-Eliz.  dau.  of  J. 

Wright,  esq.  of  Mapperley,  Notts. - At 

Deddington,  Mr.  Chas.  Faulkner,  of  St. Ed¬ 
mund  Hall,  to  Anne,  only  child  of  late 

John  Duffell,  esq.  of  Wroxton,  Oxon. - 

Edw.  Bird,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  esq.  Barris¬ 
ter  at  Law,  to  Miss  Emma  Burt,  of  Brix- 

ton. - 14.  N.  W.  Peach,  esq.  of  Hyde, 

Dorset,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  late  J.  T.  At- 
kyns,  esq.  of  Huntercombe  House,  Bucks. 

- At  Kneesworth  House,  Royston,  Henry, 

son  of  S.  Smith,  esq.  M  P.  of  Woodhall 
Park,  Herts,  to  Lady  Lucy  Leslie  Mel¬ 
ville,  sister  of  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
- 15.  Rev.  Lord  G.  H.  Spencer  Church¬ 
ill,  3d  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr. 

Nares,  Rector  of  Biddenden,  Kent. - 

Rev.  Rob.  Williams,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  R. 
Williams,  Rector  of  Great  Houghton,  to 
M  iss  Newman,  niece  of  the  Recorder  of 

London. - Andrew-IIaigh  Milroy,  esq.  of 

Mus well-hill,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  Mr.  Wm. 

Row,  jun. - At  Durham,  Carlisle  Bam- 

lett,  esq.  son  of  J.  B.  esq.  of  Haverton  Hall, 
Stockton,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  late  Adam  Al- 


derson,  esq.  of  Tokenhouse-yard,  and  Hack¬ 
ney-road. - 1 7.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 

square,  Sam.  G.  Gist,  esq.  of  Wormington 
Grange,  Gloucestershire,  to  Hon.  Mary- 
Anne  Westenra,  only  dau.  of  Lord  Ross- 

more. - At  the  house  of  his  Excellency 

the  British  Ambassador,  at  the  Hague, 
John-Payne  Elwes,  esq.  of  Stoke  College, 
Suffolk,  to  Charlotte-Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Is. 

Elton,  esq.  of  Stapleton. - 19.  Rev.  G. 

Traherne,  of  St.  Hilary,  Glamorganshire, 
to  Ellen,  dau.  of  J.  G.  Royds,  esq.  of  Cle- 

menstone  House. - Francis-Gittius  Francis, 

esq.  son  of  C.  Francis,  esq.  of  Bexley,  to 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  G.  W.  B.  Bohun,  esq. 

of  Beccles. - 20.  At  St.  Mary-le-bone, 

Alfred,  son  of  Abel  Chapman,  esq.  of  Wood¬ 
ford,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Sir  F.  Macnagh- 
ten,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

Court  in  Calcutta. - At  Norton  Canon, 

Herefordshire,  Rev.  Thos.  Stacey,  Vicar  of 
Roath,  Glamorganshire,  to  Mary-Anue, 

dau.  of  late  J.  Richards,  esq.  of  Cardiff. - 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Rev.  John-Matthias 
Turner,  Rector  of  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  to 
Louisa- Lewis,  3d  dau.  of  late  Capt.  Geo. 

Robertson,  R.N. - By  apecial  Licence, 

John  Barnes,  esq.  of  Chorley  Wood  House, 
Herts,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  C.  Medley,  esq. 
of  Farington. - 24.  Walter- Lawrence  Law¬ 

rence,  esq.  of  Sandywell  Park,  Gloucester, 
to  Mary,  only  child  of  late  Christian  Splidt, 

esq.  of  Stratford,  Essex. - 2£>.  At  Mill- 

brook,  Hants,  Lieut.  R.  S.  Amiel,  to  Anne, 
dau.  of  Jas.  de  Visme,  esq.  of  New  Court, 
Gloucestershire,  and  grand-dau.  of  late 
Judge  Bearcroft. - Vincent-Stuckey  Rey¬ 

nolds,  esq.  of  Bolton-street,  to  Marian, 
dau.  of  G.  Basevi,  esq.  of  Montague-street, 

Russell-square. - Thomas,  son  of  Benj. 

Rawson,  esq.  of  Darley  Hall,  Lancashire, 
to  Francis-Penelope,  dau.  of  J.  P.  Tempest, 
Col.  1st  Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  of  Tong 

Hall,  co.  York. - 27.  At  Sevenoaks,  Capt. 

Rich.  Streatfield,  R.N.  son  of  H.  S.  esq.  of 
Chiddingstone,  Kent,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  H. 

Woodgate,  esq.  of  River  Hill. - At  Sken- 

dleby,  Jas.  Preston,  esq.  to  Sophia,  dau.  of 

W.  Marshall,  esq.  of  Great  Grimsby. - Rev. 

W.R.Skilton,  to  Maria,  dau.  ofMrs.  Biggs,  of 
the  Manor, Barking. — At  same  time,  Mr.  Jas. 
Biggs,  to  Charlotte,  3d  dau.  of  Robt.  Mar¬ 
tin,  esq.  deceased,  late  of  Great  Ilford. - 

28.  John  Dickinson,  of  Broad-street  Build¬ 
ings,  esq.  to  Catherine,  dau.  of  late  Michael 

Andrew  Verbeke,  of  London,  esq. - At 

Burton,  Rev.  Rob.  Stephen  Stevens,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  South  Petherwin  and  Truen,  Corn¬ 
wall,  to  dau.  of  late  D.  Burges,  esq.  of 

Bristol. - 29.  At  Clifton,  Rev.  G.  H. 

Ridding,  B.  C.  L.  Second  Master  of  Win¬ 
chester  College,  Rector  of  Rolston,  Wilts, 

to 
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to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Rev.  T.  Stonehouse 

Vigor,  of  York  Crescent,  Clifton. - 29. 

Hen.  only  son  of  J. Wilson,  esq.  of  Highbury- 
hill,  Middlesex,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  E.  Fuller 

Maitland,  esq.  of  Shinfield  Park,  Berks. - 

At  Great  Torrington,  Rev.  W.  Johnson 
Yonge,  Rector  of  Rockburne,  co.  Hants, 
to  Eliz.  dau.  of  Rev.  P.  Wellington  Furze. 

- S.  White  esq.  of  Pretlrerne- lodge,  co. 

Gloucester,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  i.  Tripp,  esq. 

- Rev.  Jos.  Cox,  Master  of  Gainsbro’ 

School,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  late  J.  Nettleship, 

esq.  of  Gainsbro’. - 31.  John,  son  of  G. 

Wentworth  Wentworth,  esq.  of  Woolley 
Park,  co.  York,  to  Henrietta' Maria,  dau. 
of  J.  Bosanquet,  esq.  of  Broxenbury,  Herts. 

Lately.  At  Llanbedehr,  Rev.  G.  Strong, 
of  Dyserth,  Vicar  of  St.  Asaph  and  Llan- 
sannan,  co.  Denbigh,  to  Miss  Bury,  dau. 
and  co-heiress  of  the  late  T.  B.  e6q.  of 

Bury,  co.  Lancaster. - At  Avely,  John 

Beard,  esq.  of  W  inchester,  co.  Hants,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Southampton, 

same  county. - At  Alverstoke,  Rev.  Arth. 

Goddard,  to  Anna,  dau.  of  Capt.  Barker, 

R.  N.  of  Gosport. - Rev.  J.  Knevett, 

Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Eye, 

to  Miss  Kerry,  of  Iioxne,  Suffolk.- - Rev. 

R.  C.  W  ilson,  Vicar  of  Preston,  Lancashire, 
to  Frances-Harriet,  dau.  of  late  T.  Parr, 
esq.  of  Bengal  Civil  Service. — —Hon.  and 
Rev.  W’m.  Nevill,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Ralph  Lceke, 

esq.  of  Longford  Hall,  Salop. - R.  J'o- 

rin  Kindersley,  esq.  M.A.  son  of  N.  E. 
Kindersley,  esq.  of  Sunning  Hill,  Berks,  to 
Mary- Anne,  only  dau.  of  Rev.  J.  Leigh  Ben¬ 
nett,  of  Thorpe-place,  Surrey. - Rev.  A.  P. 

Kelley,  Vicar  of  Little  Hampton,  Sussex, 

to  Miss  Jenkin,  of  Clewer  Villa,  Berks. - 

At  Sculooates,  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  to 
Mary,  only  dau.  of  G.  Fielding,  esq.  of 

Hull.- - Rev.  H.  Locking,  M.A.  to  Mary, 

dau.  of  late  Rev.  T.  Beaumont  Burnaby, 

Rector  of  Asfordby,  Leic. - Rev.  Jo- 

nathan-Chase  Matchett,  M.A.  of  Congham, 
Norfolk,  to  Eliza-Janette,  dau.  of  late  Rev. 

C.  Dode,  M.A.  Rector  of  Denver.— - Rev. 

B.  Powell,  of  Wigan,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  Rev. 
T.  Wade,  of  Tottington,  Shropshire. 

Rev.  Ii.  J.  Ingilhy,  Rector  of  West  Keal, 
Lincolnshire,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  late  D. 
Hort  MacdowaH,  e6q.  of  Wilkinshaw,  Ren¬ 
frewshire. - At  Aysgarth,  Rev.  John  Met¬ 

calfe,  2d  son  of  Jas.  Metcalfe,  esq.  of  As- 
krigg,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  late  F.  Chapman,  esq. 

of  Thornton  Rust,  in  Wensleydale. - At 

Paisley,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Miller,  of  Black¬ 
burn,  to  Miss  Margaret  Macpherson, — — 
Rev.  G.  D.  Mudie,  of  Roohford,  Essex,  to 
Wedderburn  A.  dau.  of  Mr.  Ainslie, -of Dun¬ 
dee. - At  Lewisham,  Rev.  Thos.  N.  Ste¬ 

vens,  Chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company, 
to  Fmnees-Mary,  only  dau.  of  late  Capt. 

John  Major. - Rev.  J.  Hind,  M.A.  F.A.S. 

to  Eliza,  dau.  of  Rev.  J.  Stoddart,  North- 
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ampton. - Rev.  T.  Jones,  of  Llandirian, 

Glamorganshire,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  L. 
Morice,  esq.  of  Aberllolwyn,  Aberystwith. 

- Rev.  John-Baines  Graham,  to  Louisa, 

only  dau.  of  late  Rich.  Thorley,  esq.  of  Bar- 

ton-on-Humber. - Rev.  Sam.  Lloyd,  of 

South  Ceruey,  Gloucestershire,  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  late  W.  Ankers,  esq.  of  Tillidown 
House,  near  Dursley. 

Sept.  1.  John  Jeffreys,  of  Blakebrooke, 
Worcestershire,  esq.  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  T. 

Davy,  esq.  of  Gould-square,  London. - — 

2.  Rev.  G.  Mathew,  Vicar  of  Greenwich, 
to  Mary,  dau.  of  S.  Enderby,  esq.  of  Black- 

heath. - Capt.  C.  Graham,  to  Mrs.  Fid- 

kin,  of  the  Parade,  King’s-roacl,  Chelsea. 

- 4.  At  Shrewsbury,  Richard  Smith,  F.R. 

S.L.  of  Liverpool,  to  Marianne,  2d  dau.  of 
W.  Egerton  Jeffreys,  esq.  of  Cotun-hill, 

Salop. - At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-squarc, 

W.  Adair  Carter,  esq.  to  Eliz.  Hyde,  sister 
to  J.  Hayne,  esq.  of  Hnddun,  Jurnaica,  ami 

Burderop  Park,  Wilts. - J.  Wm.  Ogle, 

esq.  to  Anne,  dau.  of  J.  Scott,  esq.  of  Brom¬ 
ley,  Kent. - 6“.  Jas.  Reeves,  esq.  of  Ely- 

place,  to  Jane-Mary,  2d  dau.  of  ILCarington 
Bowles,  esq.  F.S.A.  of  Myddelton-house, 

Enfield. - Alex  Wardrop,  esq.  of  Madras, 

to  Jassie,  dau.  of  late  R.  Burn,  esq.  Edin¬ 
burgh. - 7.  Rev.  T.  Trevcnen  Penrose, 

to  Susanna-Marv,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Joshua 

Brooke,  Rector  of  Gamston. - Dr.  W  il- 

liams,  of  Bedford-place,  to  E.  L.  M.  dau.  of 
late  J.  G.  Philips,  esq.  M.P.  of  Cwingwiliy, 

Carmarthenshire. - John-Sidney  Farrell, 

esq.  of  Royal  Artil.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  late  T. 
Baynton,  esq.  of  Clifton. - Arthur  Eas¬ 

ton,  esq.  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Raitt. - 8.  W.  W;arren  Hast¬ 

ings,-  esq.  of  Gray’s-inn.  Sophia,  eldest 

dau.  of  Dr.  Burrows,  of  Gower-street. - 

John  Nelson,  esq.  of  Doctors’  Commons, 
to  Caroline,  2d  dan.  of  Dr.  Burrows,  of 

Gower-street. - 9.  Edw.  Biddle,  esq.  to 

Jane,  dau.  of  late  T.  Colchester,  esq. 

Chatham. - Mr.  W.  Mackintosh  Hutton, 

of  Camberwell,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  J. 

Chapman,  esq.  of  Putney. - At  Caver- 

sham  park,  Sir  T.  Elmsley  Croft,  hart,  to 
Sophia- Jane  Lateward,  only  child  of  late  R. 
Lateward  Lateward,  esq.  of  Ealing-grove. 

- George-James  Clifton,  esq.  to  Mary, 

dau.  of  J.  Revans,  esq.  of  Kennington. - 

Henry,  eldest  son  of  Chas.  Rossi,  esq.  of 
Lisson-grove,  to  Catherine- Anne,  dau.  of 
late  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  Rector  of  Desford, 

co.  Leic. - J.  Bayley,  esq.  F.R.  and  A.S. 

of  Upper  Barley-street,  to  Bophia-Anne, 
dau.  of  Right  Hon.  R.  Ward,  of  Bangor 

Castle,  co.  Down. - John-Bate,  eldest 

son  of  W.  Cardnle,  esq.  of  Bedford-row,  to 
Emma,  dau.  of  late  T.  W.  PI  uintuer,  esq. 

of  Clapham. - 1 1.  J.  Mitchell,  esq.  M.P. 

to  Eliza,  eklest  dau.  of  J.  Elliot,  esq.  of 
Pimlico  Lodge. 
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King  and  Quern  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

July  8.  Aged  22,  Tamehamalu,  Queen 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — After  the  body 
had  been  embalmed,  it  was  placed  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  and  laid  upon  tressels  in  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  (Poki’s)  bed-chamber  till  the  1 2th. 
The  coffin  was  elevated  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  by  tressels.  On  each  side  were 
wax  candles  placed  at  equal  distances,  and 
around  were  suspended  the  hau  manu,  or 
war  cloaks,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and 
composed  of  red  and  yellow  feathers,  cu¬ 
riously  wrought.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin 
were  placed  her  Majesty’s  cloak,  and  the 
kaili,  or  fan  plume,  and  on  the  lid  the  rei 
ulu  mano ,  or  head  and  neck  ornaments  of 
the  deceased.  Bouquets  of  flowers  were 
arranged  on  each  side,  and  the  floor  strewed 
with  rose  leaves.  The  body  was  not  embalm¬ 
ed  by  the  usual  process,  but  merely  wrapped 
tightly  in  waxed  linen,  which  is  sufficient  for 
Its  preservation.  It  was  soldered  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  which  was  deposited  in  one  of  oak, 
covered  witli  rich  crimson  Genoa  velvet ;  the 
handles  and  mountings  were  of  plated  Bri¬ 
tannia  metal.  In  the  centre  of  the  lid  was  a 
large  brass  plate,  on  which  is  engraven  the 
following  inscription  : 

TAMEHAMALU  ELI 
No  Na  aina  o  awahi 
Make  I  Pelekani 
22  Makaiki  Taitu 
London  8  Kemahoe  o  ke  Maikaiki 
1824. 

Underneath  was  the  following  in  English  : 
TAMEHAMALU, 

Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
departed  this  life  in  London,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1824,  aged  22  years. 

On  each  side  of  the  coffin  stood  the  Lady 
Companion  of  the  deceased  Queen,  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  Treasurer,  and  two  others  of  the 
suite,  and  the  Interpreter  at  the  foot. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  Queen  were 
removed  at  five  o’clock  from  Osborn’s  Ho¬ 
tel,  in  a  hearse  and  six,  followed  by  some  of 
the  suite  in  a  mourning  coach,  and  deposit¬ 
ed  in  a  vault  under  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
where  it  remained  until  removed  for  em¬ 
barkation. 

It  is  known  that  their  Majesties  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  when  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  consort’s 
death  was  communicated,  his  Majesty  was 
for  a  few  moments  deeply  affected  ;  he  then 
looked  upwards,  and  said,  “  She  is  gone  to 
Heaven.”  After  a  pause  he  added,  “  I 
Gent.  Mag.  September,  1 824, 
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know  that  every  thing  that  skill  and  care 
eould  do,  has  been  done.  I  am  grateful  for 
it.”  The  King  understood  English  a  little, 
and  spoke  a  few  sentences.  The  deceased 
Queen  could- read  it  well.  Numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  many  distinguished 
Naval  Officers,  have  left  cards  of  condo¬ 
lence. 

On  the  14th,  the  King  who  had  laboured 
under  great  illness,  died,  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel  in  Robert-street,  Adelphi.  On  the 
Tuesday  morning  his  Majesty  was  consider¬ 
ed  somewhat  better,  and  he  passed  a  tran¬ 
quil  night,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  became 
worse,  and  at  night  it  was  found  necessary 
to  send  for  Dr.  Ley,  from  his  house  in 
Mount-street.  On  the  arrival  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  he  found  that  his  Majesty  was  in  a 
very  low  state,  and  death  appeared  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  fast.  The  King,  on  seeing  Dr. 
Ley,  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  in 
his  own  language,  “  I  am  dying,  I  know  I 
am  dying.”  He  continued  very  sensible, 
and  knew  all  around  him.  Madame  Poki, 
the  Governor’s  lady,  was  particularly  atten¬ 
tive  to  his  Majesty ;  she  supported  his  head 
from  one  o’clock  till  the  time  the  vital  spark 
had  fled :  Poki,  the  Governor,  and  the  rest 
of  the  suite  were  supporting  their  Royal 
Master’s  legs  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  At 
two  o’clock  he  became  alarmingly  worse, 
and  he  seemed  then  not  to  know  any  person  : 
the  Admiral  was  brought  into  the  room,  and 
was  affected  to  tears.  The  King  took  no 
notice  of  him,  nor  of  any  other  person  about 
him.  From  that  time  till  four  o’clock  he 
kept  continually  saying,  “I  shall  lose  my 
tongue,  I  shall  lose  my  tongue,”  and  just 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  his  Majesty 
faintly  said,  “  Farewell  to  you  all,  I  am 
dead,  I  am  happy.”  After  uttering  these 
words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Madame 
Poki. 

On  the  1  8th,  the  undertaker  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  arrived  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  to 
prepare  for  placing  the  Royal  body  in  the 
temporary  depository  in  the  vault  at  St. 
Martin’s  Church.  About  five,  a  hearse 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  a  mourning  coach, 
drove  up  to  the  tavern,  and  the  coffin  was 
brought  out  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  men, 
and  placed  in  the  carriage. 

The  Governor,  Treasurer,  Rives  the  Se¬ 
cretary,  and  Captain  Starbuck,  then  entered 
the  mourning  coach,  and  the  procession 
moved  on  at  a  funeral  pace  towards  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Church,  where,  on  its  arrival,  the 
coffin  was  taken  out  and  carried  through  the 
aile  of  the  church,  and  deposited  by  the 
side  of  Tamehamalu  the  late  Queen.  The 

mourning 
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mourning  coach  then  conveyed  the  suite 
back  to  the  Caledonian  Hotel. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  King’s  death, 
Mr.  Rives,  at  his  Majesty’s  request,  pre¬ 
pared  a  testamentary  document,  but  it  was 
not  signed  till  a  few  hours  before  his  disso¬ 
lution.  The  Governor,  at  the  King’s  re¬ 
quest,  attested  the  will  for  his  Majesty,  he 
being  so  feeble  he  could  not  hold  his  pen, 
but  upon  Rives  explaining  to  him  that  the 
document  would  be  invalid  unless  he  attest¬ 
ed  it  in  his  own  hand-writing,  the  King 
took  up  the  pen,  and,  with  assistance,  made 
his  mark,  which  wras  witnessed  by  Doctors 
Ley  and  Peregrine,  besides  the  Governor 
and  the  rest  of  the  suite. 

Of  his  manners  much  has  been  said. 
During  the  voyage  he  was  free  and  more 
conversational,  and  would  “  unbend”  to 
participate  in  the  general  conduct  or  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  those  around  him  ;  but  on  arriving 
in  .England  he  became  more  considerate  in 
his  demeanour,  and  evidently  had  no  humble 
opinion  of  monarchical  consequence.  He 
seemed  to  consider  that  a  King’s  word  was 
law,  or  that  it  was  his  “  bond  ;”  and  that 
the  Monarch’s  decision,  answer,  or  fiat, 
should  not  be  pronounced  without  the  am¬ 
plest  reflection — as  involving  a  step  that 
could  not  be  retraced.  If  any  question  or 
subject  of  importance  were  submitted  to 
him,  he  would  not  return  an  immediate  an¬ 
swer  ;  he  would  turn  round  to  reflect,  and 
perhaps  might  not  return  an  answer  for 
some  minutes,  or  till  another  part  of  the 
day.  And  whatever  might  have  been  his 
occasional  demeanour  on  ship-board,  he  did 
not  “ relax”  on  shore  ;  he  always  seemed 
mindful  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  his  station. 

The  physicians  noticed  a  gradual  increase 
in  his  Majesty’s  disorder  since  the  lamented 
death  of  his  Royal  consort ;  and  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  Monday  last,  after  her  Majesty’s 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  he  made  some  anxious  inquiries  of 
his  attendants  if  they  had  seen  her  safely  en¬ 
tombed  ;  on  being  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  he  said  he  was  happy,  and  that  he 
hoped  he  should  soon  be  with  her. 

His  Majesty,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  Queen,  requested,  should  he  fall  a 
victim  to  his  disorder,  that  his  body  and 
that  of  his  wife  shoidd  be  conveyed  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible  to  his  dominions. 

The  body  laid  in  state  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  her  Majesty. 

The  following  dispatch  to  the  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  announcing 
the  demise  of  his  Majesty,  was  forwarded 
to  Falmouth : 

“  Oslom’s  Hotel ,  London ,  July  15,  1824. 

“  Dear  Friend — It  is  very  sorrowful  nows 
for  you,  but  being  the  will  of  Heaven,  we 
must  submit.  I  mentioned  in  my  letter, 
dated  July  9,  the  death  of  our  good*  Queen. 
The  King,  having  lost  his  consort,  was  much 


agitated  by  the  fatal  shock,  and,  unable  to 
support  the  weight  his  manly  bosom  expe¬ 
rienced,  he  died,  my  dear  friend,  and  left  us 
to  lament  the  virtues  we  so  often  admired  in 
him.  You  well  know  my  feelings,  and  the 
reason  l  have  to  deplore  the  logs  of  such 
true  friendship.  All  the  physicians  could 
do,  all  we  could  say  by  way  of  consolation, 
availed  nothing;  he  told  me  more  thau 
once,  that  all  the  support  the  English  na¬ 
tion  could  give  him  was  in  vain.  The  fatal 
bargain,  my  dear  friend,  was  made,  and  he 
sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Their  bodies  will  be 
removed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  give 
you  and  the  whole  of  our  nation  satisfaction 
that  every  thing  was  done  by  the  English 
Government  and  private  gentlemen  to  pro¬ 
mote  our  comfort,  and  assist  our  unfortunate 
Monarch.  Even  the  King  of  England  sent 
his  own  physicians,  and  the  noble  Duke  of 
York  his  surgeon;  and  every  thing  that 
England  produced  was  at  our  command. 
You  will  much  regret,  with  myself,  that 
circumstances  prevented  his  having  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  King  of  England,  who 
kindly  expressed  his  hope  (through  his  phy¬ 
sicians)  that  our  King  would  console  him¬ 
self,  and  not  sink  under  his  affliction,  and 
that  his  most  gracious  Majesty  would  give 
our  King  an  interview  as  soon  as  his  health 
w'as  restored.  I  hope  you  are  well ;  and  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  continue  to  labour  for 
your  welfare,  is  the  wish  of 

Yours,  truly, 

Jons  B.  Rivf.s. 

To  Mr.  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  at  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  or  Krimaku.” 


Viscount  Hampden. 

Jug.  20.  At  his  house  in  Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  aged  78,  Thomas  Tre¬ 
vor  Hampden,  Viscount  Hampden,  and  Ba¬ 
ron  Trevor  of  Bromham,  D.C.L.  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Guelphic  Order.  His 
Lordship,  who  was  born  in  September  11, 
1740',  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  the 
first  Viscount,  Ambassador  at  the  Hague 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.*  (an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  and  author  of  “Poemata 
Hampdemiana,”  edited  in  1792,  from  Bo- 
doni’s  press  at  Parma,  by  his  second  son  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Trevor,  now  the  third 
Viscount),  by  Constantin,  daughter  of  Peter 
Anthony  de  Huybert,  Lord  of  Van  Krunin- 
gen  in  Zealand,  who  died  June  15,  17G’l. 
lie  was  educated  with  the  rest  of  his  family 
at  Westminster  School,  to  which  he  always 
felt  strongly  attached ;  afterwards  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Oxford;  and  soon  after 
coming  of  age,  in  176‘8,  elected  M.P.  for 
Lewes,  which  he  represented  till  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  that  Parliament  in  1774.  August 
22,  1783,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 


*  Vide  particulars  of  him,  vol.  Liu.  pp. 

718,  803. 

title ; 
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title  ;  and  although  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
celebrated  India  bill  in  December  1 783,  and 
of  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  an 
unrestricted  Regency  in  178.9,  in  all  the 
momentous  questions  of  later  years  during 
the  war,  Lord  Hampden,  though  seldom  a 
speaker  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
gave  a  uniform  support  to  the  Tory  interest, 
both  in  Bedfordshire,  Sussex,  and  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  where  his  estates  were  chiefly 
situated,  and  in  which  latter  countv  he  in- 
herited  the  residence  of  his  renowned  ances¬ 
tor,  John  Hampden,  a  name  ever  dear  in 
the  annals  of  English  freedom.  His  first 
w'ife,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  June  13, 
176*8,  was  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  Gen. 
David  Graeme,  confidential  Secretary  to  the 
Dte  Queen  Charlotte,  who  died  May  2 6, 
1804;  and  his  second,  whom  he  married 
June  12,  1805,  daughter  of  George  Brown, 
esq.  of  Edinburgh,  sister  to  Lady  Wedder- 
burn  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alexander  Hope, 
who  now  survives  him.  He  had  no  issue  by 
either.  He  is  therefore  succeeded  by  his 
only  brother  John,  born  February  24,  1749, 
late  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Turin  ;  married 
August  5,  1773,  Harriet,  only  daughter  of 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  the  present  and  third  Vis¬ 
count. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Viscount  Hamp¬ 
den  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
Glynde,  near  Lewes — the  funeral  attended 
by  a  few  old  friends  of  the  respected  Noble¬ 
man,  and  the  coffin  borne  by  eight  labourers, 
attired  in  their  usual  Sunday  dress  of  a  clean 
white  round  frock,  as  ordered  by  his  Lord- 
ship. 


Earl  of  Tyrone. 

July  8.  In  Mansfield-street,  Portland- 
place,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  dis¬ 
consolate  parents  and  family,  and  the  un¬ 
feigned  sorrow  of  a  numerous  circle  of  rela¬ 
tions,  whom  he  had  fondly  attached  to  him 
by  his  uncommonly  amiable  disposition  and 
endearing  manners,  at  the  early  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  before  he  had  attained  to  manhood, 
died  George  De  la  Poer  Beresford,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Water¬ 
ford.  This  excellent  youth  was  seized  with 
an  inflammation  in  his  bowels,  which  unhap¬ 
pily  terminated  his  earthly  existence,  after 
an  illness  of  three  days  only.  Descended 
from  a  long  illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  he 
gave  fair  promise  to  uphold  their  fame,  and 
to  do  honour  to  his  race. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Ireland  for 
interment  in  the  family  vault  at  Curragh- 
more  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 


Charles  Lebrun,  Duke  of  Placentia. 

Lately.  At  his  country  seat  near  Dour- 
dan  in  France,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86, 
Charles  Lebrun,  Duke  of  Placentia,  Peer  of 


France,  and  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  better  known  as  Third  Consul  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Consular  Government. 
He  was  successively  member  of  the  States- 
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General,  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
of  the  Council  of  Ancients.  After  being 
Buonaparte’s  colleague  in  the  Consular  Go¬ 
vernment,  he  became  one  of  his  favoured 
servants  during  the  empire,  occupying  the 
place  of  Prince  Arch-Treasurer,  Governor- 
General  of  Liguria,  of  Holland,  and  other 
high  offices. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1800,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife. 


Rear-Admiral  Cuming. 

Lately .  William  Cuming,  esq.  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Blue,  and  a  Companion  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath.  This  gallant  and  highly  respected 
officer  was  a  native  of  Totness  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  after  having  served  twenty-three 
years  as  a  Midshipman  and  Lieutenant,  was 
made  a  Commander  in  1795.  In  1796  he 
commanded  the  Alliance  store-ship,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet ;  and  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  services  on  that  station,  was 
posted  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  into  his  own  flag 
ship  the  Victory  of  100  guns;  and  was  made 
a  Post  Captain  13th  of  Oct.  1797.  In  Jan. 
1801,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Russell,  74,  and  soon  after  accompanied  the 
expedition  sent  against  Copenhagen,  wdrere, 
on  the  glorious  2d  of  April,  he  assisted  at 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Danish 
line  of  defence.  He  was  afterwards  employ¬ 
ed  off  Cadiz,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  James 
Saumarez  ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  ori¬ 
gin  to  a  friendship  which  continued  until 
Admiral  Cuming  drew  his  last  breath.  In 
1803  Captain  Cuming  was  appointed  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  second  rate,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Sir  Robert  Calder,  with  whom  he 
continued  to  serve  till  the  autumn  of  1805, 
when  that  officer  struck  his  flag.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  commanded  in 
succession  the  Isis,  of  50  guns ;  Sampson , 
64;  and  Bombay,  74;  the  latter  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  blockade  of  Toulon.  He  was 
nominated  a  C.B.  in  1815,  and  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  19th  of  July, 
1821.  He  married  Katherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Henry  Lyde,  esq.  of  Laventor,  near 
Totness,  but  has  left  no  issue.  His  remains 
were  removed  to  his  house  at  South  Brent, 
and  afterwards  were  interred  in  the  parish 
church. 


Li  eut.-Gen.  J.  S.  Farley. 

June  5.  At  his  house  in  Mortimer- 
street,  Cavendish- square,  aged  77,  Lieut. - 
geh.  John  Simon  Farlej'.  This  officer  was 
appointed  Ensign  in  the  68th  foot  the  2 1st 
of  April,  1768  ;  he  served  with  his  regiment 
in  Antigua,  and  succeeded  to  a  Lieutenancy 
the  30th  of  March,  1772.  In  July  he  pro¬ 
ceeded 
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ceeded  to  St.  Vinoent’s,  where  lie  served  till 
the  reduction  of  the  Cliaribs  in  1773,  and 
then  returned  to  England.  I  lie  9th  of  Oct. 
1778,  he  was  jwomoted  to  a  company.  In 
November  1785,  he  proceeded  to  Gibraltar, 
where  he  did  duty  till  November  1794,  and 
then  returned  to  England.  In  September 
1  794,  he  had  the  brevet  of  Major ;  and  in 
1795  was  appointed  to  a  Majority  in  the 
68th,  which  he  joined  at  Martinique  in  May 
of  that  year,  and  accompanied  it  in  July  to 
Grenada,  and  assisted  in  reducing  the  re¬ 
volted  inhabitants;  after  which,  in  1796', 
he  returned  with  the  regiment  to  England. 
In  1798  he  received  the  brevet  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel?  and  the  1st  of  March,  1800, 
the  Lieutenant-colonelcy  of  his  regiment. 
In  January  of  the  latter  year  he  landed  with 
the  68tli  at  Martinique,  from  whence  he 
accompanied  it  to  Barbadoes,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  till  June  1803,  and  then  embarked 
for  St.  Lucie.  He  was  present  at  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Morne  Fortun^e,  w  here  he  was  after¬ 
wards  left  in  garrison  with  his  regiment  till 
February  1805;  when  it  was  removed  to 
St.  Vincent’s,  and  thence  to  Antigua,  where 
it  did  duty  till  July  1806,  and  then  return¬ 
ed  to  England.  The  25th  of  April,  1808, 
he  received  the  brevet  of  Colonel  ;  and  in 
July  1810,  was  appointed  Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  ;  the  4th  of  June,  1811,  he  received  the 
rank  of  Major-general.  Major-gen.  Farley 
was  appointed  to  the  Staff  at  Jamaica,  in 
July  1809,  where  he  remained  till  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1816.  In  1821  he  received  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Lieutenant-generalship  in 
the  Army. 

This  officer  was  fifty-six  years  in  the 
army,  above  twenty  of  which  were  passed  in 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  yet  “as  time 
and  chance  happen  to  all  men,’’  he  had 
only  recently  arrived  at  the  rank  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-general,  while  many  of  his  superiors  in 
military  rank  were  not  born  when  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  army. 

Major-Gen.  Dugald  Campbell. 

Lately.  Major-gen.  Dugald  Campbell. 
This  officer  entered  the  army  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1783,  as  an  Ensign  in  the  57th  Foot, 
lie  served  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  two  years  and  a  half.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Lieutenant  March  20,  1788  ;  and 
in  1790,  received  a  letter  of  service  to  raise 
an  Independent  company,  for  which  he  was 
gazetted  the  24tli  of  January,  1791.  These 
companies  being  disbanded  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  officers  placed  on  half-pay, 
he  remained  in  that  situation  until  permitted 
to  give  the  difference  between  full  and  half¬ 
pay,  and  was  appointed,  July  l,  1793,  Cap- 
taiu  in  the  46th  Foot.  He  embarked  with 
recruits  for  Gibraltar  in  1794,  and  went 
from  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
there  actively  employed  against  the  French 
and  Cliaribs  in  St.  Vincent’s  from  March  to 
December  1796,  without  quitting  the  field. 


He  embarked  for  England  in  July  1796, 
and  shortly  after  bis  arrival  was  sent  on  the 
recruiting  service  ;  lie  remained  on  that  duty 
nearly  12  months,  and  then  joined  hie  regi¬ 
ment,  and  in  1800  embarked  for  Ireland. 
He  remained  with  the  regiment,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  he  was  employed  as  Inspect¬ 
ing  Field  Officer  of  the  reserve  then  raising 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  embarked  with 
it  the  6 tli  of  January,  1804,  for  the  West 
ladies,  and  arrived  in  March  following  at 
Barbadoes.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent 
in  the  command  of  this  regiment  to  Domi¬ 
nica.  He  was  appointed,  Jan.  1,  1798,  Ma¬ 
jor  by  brevet,  and  succeeded  to  a  Majority 
in  the  46th  Foot,  April  27,  1800.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  1803,  he  obtained  the 
brevet  of  Lieutenant-colonel,  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Colonel  in  the  Army  the  1  st  of  Jan. 
1812;  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  3d  West 
India  regiment  the  13th  of  August,  1812. 
He  was  appointed  Colonel  by  brevet,  Jan.  1  > 
1813,  and  Major-gen.  June  4,  1814. 

Major-General  L.  Macquarie. 

July....  At  his  house  in  Duke-street, 
St.  James’s,  Major-gen.  Lachlan  Macquarie, 
late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  This 
officer  entered  the  service  as  Ensign  in  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  84  th  foot,  the  9th  of 
April,  1777.  He  performed  garrison  duty 
at  Halifax  and  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  North  America,  for  four  years,  from  1777 
to  1781  inclusive.  The  18lh  of  January, 
1781,  he  obtained  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  1st 
battalion  71st  foot.  He  did  garrison  duty 
at  New  York  and  Charlestown  in  North 
America,  and  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  in 
the  West  Indies  for  three  years.  He  was 
reduced  on  half-pay  the  4th  of  June,  1784 ; 
and  appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  77th  regi¬ 
ment  the  25th  of  December,  1787  ;  and 
Captain  the  9th  of  November,  1788.  Cap¬ 
tain  Macquarie  served  in  various  parts  of 
India  from  the  3d  of  August,  1788,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1803;  he  was  present  at 
the  sieges  of  Cannanore  in  1790,  at  Sering- 
apatam  in  1791,  at  Cochin  in  1796,  and  at 
Colurnbo  in  1796.  The  3d  of  May,  1796, 
he  received  the  rank  of  Major  by  brevet,  and 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1801,  obtained  a 
Majority  in  the  86th  regt.  of  Infantry.  Ho 
continued  to  serve  in  various  parts  of  India 
and  in  Egypt  during  the  above  mentioned 
periods.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Seedaneer,  and  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam 
in  India  in  1  799 ;  he  was  on  actual  service 
in  Malabar  and  in  some  petty  engagements 
there,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1801.  The 
7th  of  November,  1801,  he  was  appointed 
brevet  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  on  the  30th 
May,  1805,  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  73d 
foot.  He  served  at  home  as  Assistant-adju¬ 
tant-general  on  the  London  Staff  from  July, 
1803,  till  April  1805;  and  afterwards  in 
India  with  tile  86th.  regiment,  in  the  field. 
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in  1805  and  1B06.  He  returned  home  in 
1 807 ,  to  join  the  73d  regiment ;  and  in  May 
1809,  was  sent  out  to  New  South  Wales  as 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  that 
settlement  and  its  dependencies.  His  high 
merits  in  this  station  we  had  occasion  to  no¬ 
tice  in  speaking  of  the  present  flourishing 
condition  of  that  important  settlement.  See 
Part  i.  p.  397.  The  25th  of  July,  1810,  Ire 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  ;  and 
Feb.  21,  1811,  to  that  of  Brig.-gen.  He 
was  appointed  Major-general  June  4,  1813. 

On  the  1 1th  of  July,  the  remains  of  this 
lamented  officer  were  removed  from  Duke- 
street,  St.  James’s,  attended  by  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  assemblage  of  nobility  and  gentry. 
Tire  whole  proceeded  to  St.  James’s -square, 
up  Regent-street,  and  Portland-place,  en¬ 
tering  the  New-ruad  by  Park-  crescent, 
where  the  procession  dispersed,  and  the 
hearse  then  proceeded  along  the  City-road, 
accompanied  by  the  deceased’s  son,  Master 
Lachlan  Macquarie,  lus  brother,  Colonel 
Charles  Macquarie,  Sir  Charles  Forbes  and 
his  four  sons,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Meiklejohn,  and  a  few  more  friends  in 
mourning  coaches  ;  and  on  an  iving  at  Her¬ 
mitage  Wharf,  the  body  was  consigned  to 
a  vessel  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
veying  it  to  its  last  resting-place,  among  the 
General’s  ancestors,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull. 


Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy. 

Jan.  21.  The  death  of  this  distinguished 
officer,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Ashan- 
tees,  has  been  already  recorded  in  Part  i. 
pp.  453,  63 1 .  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  was 
appointed  a  Captain  in  the  Irish  brigade, 
Oct.  1,  1796';  Captain  52d  Foot  March  15, 
1800;  Major  New  Brunswick  Fencible  In¬ 
fantry,  April  1 4,  1804.  This  regiment  was 
trained  under  his  orders.  That  duty  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  singular  ability  ;  and  succeeded 
as  much  in  attaching  to  himself  the  affec¬ 
tionate  esteem  of  the  whole  corps,  as  in 
bringing  them  rapidly  to  a  high  state  of 
discipline.  He  quitted  that  colony  amid 
the  praises  of  his  superiors,  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  those  who  had  been  placed  under  his 
command ;  and  he  proceeded  to  display  in  a 
very  different  climate,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  novelty  and  peculiarity,  the 
same  admirable  faculties  in  a  still  wider 
sphere.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  of  the  Royal  African  Corps  May  30, 
1811.  After  Sir  Charles  had  arrived  at 
Cape  Coast,  and  whilst  he  was  making  great 
preparations  for  invading  the  country  of  the 
Ashantees,  the  King  of  Ashantee  sent  Sir 
Charles  his  compliments,  with  a  threat  of 
soon  having  his  head  as  an  ornament  to  the 
great  war  drum  of  Ashantee  ! — It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact,  that  the  subject  of  this  threaten¬ 
ing  message  was  frequently  adverted  to  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles.  When  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  in  alluding  to  the  King  of  Ash- 
antce,  he  once  remarked  in  a  jocular  way  to 


some  officers,  “  that  fellow  says  nothing 
will  satisfy  him  but  my  head,”  which  created 
a  laugh  at  the  expence  of  the  sable  Mo¬ 
narch,  but  Sir  Charles,  looking  seriously, 
replied,  “  you  need  not  laugh,  it  might  so 
happen.’  On  another  occasion,  two  days 
before  tlve  fatal  action  of  the  21st  January, 
he  said  in  an  ironical  manner  to  two  Ashan¬ 
tee  prisoners  who  had  been  brought  before 
him,  “  I  hear  your  master  wants  my  jaw¬ 
bones  for  his  big  drum  ;  very  well,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  give  them  to  him  to-morrow.”  Alas  \ 
how  true  the  prediction  ! 

Amidst  the  melancholy  reflections  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  death  of  the  gallant  Sir  Charles 
Mac  Carthy,  it  is  at  least  gratifying  to  ob¬ 
serve  with  what  intense  affection  his  memory 
is  cherished  in  a  Colony  over  which  he  has 
so  long  presided.  In  recording  the  lament¬ 
able  event  which  terminated  his  existence, 
the  editor  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette  with 
a  feeling  and  energy  which  do  him  honour, 
breaks  out  into  the  following  effusion  of 
sentiment : 

“Thus  has  fallen,  by  the  hands  of  the 
ruthless  savages,  our  noble,  brave,  and  re¬ 
vered  benefactor  and  friend— the  friend  of 
mankind,  and  the  idol  of  every  loyal  and 
grateful  heart  within  the  Colony  !  While, 
therefore,  with  sincere  yet  unavailing  re¬ 
gret,  we  deeply  deplore  his  loss,  we  bow, 
with  humble  resignation,  before  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  Disposer  of  Events,  who 
hath  been  pleased  to  visit  us  with  this  heavy 
affliction,  satisfied  that  ‘  He  doeth  all  things 
well.’  To  Him  must  we  look  for  that  con¬ 
solation  and  support  in  this  trying  and  dis¬ 
astrous  hour,  which  He  alone  is  capable  of 
affording  :  we  must  call  upon  Him  to  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  bear,  as  Christians,  the  loss  of  one 
who  possessed  all  those  qualities  which 
could  assure  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of 
every  class  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  memory 
of  whose  bright  example  as  the  true  father 
of  the  people  placed  under  his  Government, 
will  remain  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  the 
present,  and  be  handed  down  to  future  ge¬ 
nerations.  We  ourselves,  who  have  lived 
so  long  under  his  paternal  government  and 
care,  and  have  so  frequently  witnessed  the 
blessings  which  he  has  dispensed  to  all,  and 
the  beneficial  effect  produced  by  his  talents 
and  virtues,  are,  alas  !  too  well  aware  of  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  by  this  awful  event. 
Under  his  mild  and  judicious  administration, 
we  have  seen  every  endeavour  to  promote 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
people  ;  and  have  beheld  the  Colony,  by  his 
exertions  and  example,  advance  in  a  few 
years  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  has  far  outstripped  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine  :  while  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  present  melancholy  catastrophe 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  non-comple¬ 
tion  of  those  beneficial  plans  which  our  late 
Governor  had  formed  for  the  welfare  of 
Africa.” 


Lieut.- 
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Lieut. -Col.  Johnston. 

Lately.  At  Shaldon  Lodge,  Hants,  aged 
45,  Lt.-col.  Arthur  Johnston,  late  Assistant 
Commander  of  the  ltoyal  Military  College, 
Farnham.  This  excellent  officer  fell  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  during  his  residence  in  Ceylon,  the 
effects  of  which  baffled  every  effort  of  hu¬ 
man  power  to  overcome,  lie  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  the  1 02d  Foot,  May  17,1  7.04  ; 
of  the  19th  Foot,  Sept.  3,  17.95;  Captain 
3d  Ceylon  regt.  April  7,  1804;  Major  2d 
Ceylon  reg.  Nov.  30,  1809;  Major,  Royal 
Corsican  Rangers,  May  16,  1811  (in  which 
he  was  on  half  pay)  ;  and  Brevet  Lieut. - 
col.  June  4,  1814. 


Sir  John  Hill,  Baht. 

May  21.  At  three  o'clock,  at  his  seat, 
Hawkestone,  Salop,  in  his  84th  year,  Sir 
John  Hill,  hart.  He  was  the  sixth  child  of 
Sir  Rowland,  first  Baronet,  by  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Brian  Broughton,  of  Broughton, 
co.  Stafford,  hart.;  was  born  July  21,  1740, 
succeeded  his  brother  Richard,  2d  baronet, 
Nov.  28,  1808.  Sir  John  Hill  represented 
the  Borough  of  Shrewsbury  in  Parliament 
13  years;  in  the  year  1811  he  served  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  at  the 
period  of  his  decease  he  was  Colonel  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  North  Shropshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Chambre,  of  Petton,  co.  Salop,  esq.  The 
happy  parent  of  sixteen  children,  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  whom  survive  him,  and  six  of  whom 
have  attained  high  rank  and  distinction  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  Sir  J.  Hill  not 
only  sustained  a  patriarchal  character,  but 
was  especially  distinguished  by  the  most 
honourable  appellation  of  “  the  Father  of 
Heroes.”  As  the  head  of  a  family  proverbial 
also  for  its  liberality  and  zeal  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  every  work  of  charity  and  humanity, 
his  decease  will  be  a  source  of  general  and 
unfeigned  regret. 

He  completed  his  83d  year  on  the  1st  of 
August  last,  and  he  died  easily  and  happily, 
after  scarcely  one  whole  day’s  illness.  Sir 
John  Hill  is  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  and 
in  his  extensive  estates  by  his  grandson 
Rowland,  one  of  the  Representatives  in  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  county  of  Salop. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Prees,  May  28. 
T1  le  shops  at  Prees  and  at  Whitchurch 
were  closed,  and  every  respect  shewn  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  by  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  assembled  on  the  occasion. 


Captain  Macitierson,  R.  N. 

June  27.  At  Milltown  Cottage,  N.  B. 
Capt.  George  Maepherson,  R. N.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Navy  as  Midshipman  on  board  the 
Dragwi  (74)  in  1800 — served  in  the  Cano¬ 
pus  (flag-ship,  successively,  of  Admirals 


Campbell  and  Lou’19),  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  station,  and  in  Lord  Nelson’s  memo¬ 
rable  chase  of  the  French  fleet  to  and  from 
the  West  Indies,  preceding  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  In  1806,  the  Canopus  was  de¬ 
tached  with  Admiral  Sir  J.  Duckworth,  and 
was  in  the  engagement  off  St.  Domingo, 
when  five  sail  of  the  line  were  captured  or 
destroyed.  On  their  passage  to  England, 
Capt.  Maepherson  was  in  the  Braave  prize- 
ship,  which  foundered  at  sea,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  In  1807,  the  Cano¬ 
pus  was  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles,  where 
Capt.  Maepherson  w'as  employed  in  dislodg¬ 
ing  Turkish  troops  from  an  island  off  Con¬ 
stantinople — had  the  command  of  a  boat, 
when  the  /ljax  blew  up,  and  saved  the  va¬ 
luable  life  of  the  Captain  (now  Admiral) 
the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Blackwood.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  expedition  under  General 
Fraser  to  Egypt,  and  signalized  himself  in 
the  command  of  gun-boats,  at  a  very  im¬ 
portant  position  on  the  Lake  Mareotis.  In 
1808  he  was  made  Lieutenant,  and  superin¬ 
tended  the  fitting-out  of  the  fJ^ar spite.  He 
was  shifted  to  the  Caledonia ,  Lord  Gam- 
bier’s  flag-ship,  previously  to  the  successful 
attack  on  the  French  squadron  in  the  Basque 
Roads.  In  1809,  he  volunteered  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
was  actively  employed  in  the  command  of 
gun-boats  on  the  Scheldt — rejoined  the 
Caledonia,  and  sailed  with  Admiral  Pickmore, 
to  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where  he  again  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Matagorda  :  and  soon  after,  while 
(with  a  very  inferior  force)  gallantly  pre¬ 
venting  the  escape  of  a  French  prison-ship, 
lie  received  a  musket  ball  through  the  left 
leg,  and  another  in  his  breast  ;  200  of  the 
enemy  (out  of  500  armed  with  muskets) 
were  killed,  aud  the  ship  burnt.  He  after¬ 
wards  served  in  the  Egmont ,  f Ear  spite,  and 
Liffey,  where,  on  various  occasions,  his  zeal, 
judgment,  and  ability,  were  highly  conspi¬ 
cuous.  In  1816  he  was  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Glasgow  frigate,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Anthony 
Maitland,  in  the  attack  on  Algiers ;  and  af¬ 
ter  his  return,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander,  and  put  on  half-pay.  Gifted 
with  the  advantages  of  a  powerful  mind,  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  most  scrupulous  sense  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  gained,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
confidence  of  his  sujieriors,  and  secured  the 
admiration  of  every  witness  of  his  conduct. 
The  same  energy  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
character  which  distinguished  him  as  an 
officer,  prompted  him,  in  Iris  retirement,  to 
further  usefulness  in  the  service  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  an  active  and  faithful  Magistrate.  In 
the  more  private  walks  of  life,  his  warm  and 
hospitable  disposition,  cheerful  though  mo¬ 
dest  and  unassuming  manner,  and  his  sincere 
and  steady  friendship,  eminently  fitted  him 
to  promote  the  happinees  of  social  inter¬ 
course. 


Edward 
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Edward  John  Fraser,  Esq. 

July9,i.  At  Haslar  Hospital,  after  a  short 
illness,  Edward  John  Fraser,  esq.  Midship¬ 
man  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Orestes,  nephew 
of  Rear-admiral  Percy  Fraser,  and  sixth  son 
of  the  late  gallant  Major-general  John  Fra¬ 
ser,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Deig,  in 
November  1804,  at  which  he  commanded 
the  infantry  of  Lieut.-gen.  Lord  Lake’s 
army,  and  defeated,  with  total  rout,  the 
whole  of  Jesseveut  Rao  Holkar’s  infantry 
and  artillery,  at  a  time  when  his  Commander- 
in-Chief  (in  person)  with  the  British  Na¬ 
tive  Cavalry,  was  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
chieftain’s  cavalry  force,  which  he  came  up 
with,  and  defeated  in  a  signal  manner,  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  Furrachabad,  after  a  march 
of  54  miles  in  24  hours,  by  which  combined 
movements  the  Mahratta  power  was  crip¬ 
pled  for  ever.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
in  Council,  announced  the  death  of  Major- 
gen.  Fraser  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
England,  in  a  despatch  dated  March  22, 

1  805,  and  entreated  a  monument  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  a  provision  for  his  family,  stating, 
that  nothing  more  appropriate  to  his  me¬ 
mory  could  be  said  than  in  the  terms  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Lake,  who,  in 
his  general  orders,  stated  that  “  advancing 
in  front  of  the  troops,  his  exertions  ani¬ 
mated  to  the  arduous  enterprise ;  that  he 
continued  to  encourage  them  long  after  he 
had  been  wounded,  and  his  voice  impelled 
them,  until  a  complete  and  glorious  victory 
crowned  and  rewarded  his  exertions.”  The 
noble  Marquis,  in  a  personal  address  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the 
same  month  of  March,  1805,  in  the  most 
energetic  manner  enforced  the  services  of 
Major-general  Fraser,  and  intreated  his  pro¬ 
tection  for  his  young  family.  See  vol.  lxxv. 
pp.  465,  466,  486. 

John  Pugh,  Esq. 

Feb.  23.  At  Madras,  John  Pugh,  esq. 
barrister-at-law,  and  one  of  the  Advocates 
of  his  Majesty’s  Supreme  Court  of  Judica¬ 
ture  in  that  Presidency.  His  death  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  Madras  Gazette  : 

“  Mr.  Pugh  had  not  been  many  months 
in  India  ;  but  during  the  short  period  of  his 
residence  amongst  us,  he  had  acquired  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
With  the  public  he  had  established  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  none  but  men  of  superior  abi¬ 
lities  ever  obtain ;  and  his  death  has  caused 
a  vacuum  which  will  not  easily  be  supplied. 
No  man  ever  practised  in  the  Supreme 
Court  whose  opinions  as  a  Lawyer  were 
more  relied  upon,  or  whose  talents  and  ac¬ 
quirements  as  an  Advocate  were  more  justly 
admired  and  respected.  As  an  orator  he 
was  peculiarly  eloquent  and  impressive.  By 
the  death  of  this  excellent  man,  the  various 
religious  and  charitable  Institutions  at  Ma¬ 
dras  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  their  most 
zealous  and  useful  supporters.  His  loss 
will  be  long  mourned,  not  only  by  his  family 
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and  intimate  friends,  but  by  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  many  amiable  qualities 
he  possessed.” 

He  published  “  Remarkable  Occurrences 
in  the  Life  of  Jonas  Han  way,  Esq.”  1787, 
8vo,  third  edit.  1798. 


Thomas  Keith,  Esq. 

June  2.9.  In  the  New-road,  in  his  65th 
year,  Thomas  Keith,  esq.  Professor  of  Ma¬ 
thematics,  and  author  of  many  distinguish¬ 
ed  works.  He  was  born  at  Brandsburton, 
near  Beverley,  in  the  county  of  York,  in 
1759.  His  parents  were  enabled  to  bestow 
on  him  a  respectable  education;  but  by  their 
death  he  was  thrown,  while  young,  upon 
the  world  with  but  slender  pecuniary  means, 
and  he  engaged  himself  in  a  family  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor.  After  spending  a  few  years  in 
this  employ,  he  was  induced,  from  the  pre¬ 
carious  and  slender  subsistence  which  was 
to  be  obtained  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  favourable  opinion  which  his  friends 
entertained  of  his  acquirements,  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  London.  He  arrived  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  in  the  year  1781,  where  he  soon 
became  known  ;  and  his  merits  as  a  mathe¬ 
matician  duly  estimated,  from  the  many 
works  which  his  indefatigable  industry  pro¬ 
duced.  In  1789  he  published  “The  Com¬ 
plete  Practical  Arithmetician.”  In  1791 
an  abridgment  of  this  work  for  the  use  of 
young  students  appeared,  but  after  passing 
through  several  editions  it  was  suppressed. 
To  the  “  Complete  Practical  Arithmeti¬ 
cian,”  a  key  was  afterwards  added  for  the 
use  of  tutors ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  his 
“  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Geogra¬ 
phy.”  Besides  these  works,  Mr.  Keith 
published,  in  1801,  an  “Introduction  to  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,”  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
the  Globes”  in  1805,  and  the  “Elements 
of  Geometry”  in  1814.  He  likewise  wrote 
many  articles  in  the  various  mathematical 
pamplets  which  were  published  periodically, 
towards  the  end  of  the  latter,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  Mr. 
Keith  superintended  several  editions  of 
“  Hawney’s  Complete  Measurer,”  “  Pater¬ 
son’s  Roads,”  “Geography  and  History,  by 
a  Lady,  for  the  use  of  her  Pupils,”  &c.  &c. 
In  1804  Mr.  Keith  was  appointed,  by  the 
late  King,  to  the  situation  of  Secretary  to 
the  Master  of  his  Majesty’s  Household.  In 
1810  to  the  “Professorship  of  Geography 
and  the  Sciences,”  to  her  late  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales;  from 
whom,  and  from  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Sophia  Matilda  (who  with  many 
other  distinguished  personages  received  the 
benefit  of  his  instruction)  he  received  the 
most  flattering  marks  of  attention  and  re¬ 
spect.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  then  va¬ 
cant  situation  of  Accountant  to  the  British 
Museum,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed 
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to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  month  of 
November  1822,  lie  was  afflicted  with  an 
internal  disorder,  which  ultimately  caused 
his  death.  He  ended  his  life  with  the  most 
perfect  composure  and  resignation,  and  re¬ 
tained  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  it  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  strong  mental  faculties  and 
of  those  kind  and  gentle  manners  which  had 
so  much  endeared  him  to  his  family  and 
friends.  He  has  left  behind  him,  nearly 
completed,  a  new  work  on  the  “Science  of 
Geography,”  intended  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Rev.  John  Sim,  B.  A. 

Sept.  2.  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the 
Rev.  John  Sim,  B.A.  late  of  St.  Alban’s 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  born  Oct.  8,  1746', 
in  the  parish  of  Banchary  Fernan,  about  1  8 
miles  West  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  same 
eounty.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
school,  but  whether  this  was  the  parish 
school,  or  the  public  Latin  grammar  school 
in  Aberdeen,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Two 
of  his  sisters  being  married,  and  settled  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  it  is 
probable  that  his  father  moved  there  for 
the  better  education,  and  for  the  appren¬ 
ticing  of  his  sons.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  at  college  there  but  if  he  were, 
and  had  continued  the  term  (four  years),  it 
is  most  likely  he  would  have  taken  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.A.  Whether  he  was  apprenticed 
to  any  business  is  also  uncertain  ;  but  if  so, 
it  was  doubtless  the  printing  business.  One 
of  his  brothel's,  two  years  older  than  him¬ 
self,  who  died  about  eight  years  ago,  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  this  business  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  was  for  many  years  employed  in 
Mr.  Strahan’s  office.  At  what  period  he 
came  to  London,  and  how  he  was  occupied 
before  going  to  Oxford,  does  not  appear  ; 
hut  in  1772  he  succeeded  his  friend  Mickle 
the  poet,  as  corrector  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  that  city.  Subsequently  he  was 
settled  at  Chenies,  Bucks,  as  Curate.  While 
there  he  lived  in  habits  of  close  intimacy 
with  Wm.  Lowndes,  esq.  of  Cheshunt, 
Bucks,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty’s  Excise,  which  continued  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lowndes  (a  memoir  of  whom 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sim  has  been  insert¬ 
ed  in  our  Magazine.  At  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  his  friend  Lowndes,  he  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  meeting  the  princi¬ 
pal  surrounding  gentry,  and  some  of  the 
first  literary  characters  of  the  day.  At  this 
period,  too,  he  was  very  intimate  with  Lords 
William  and  Charles  Bentinck,  and  other 
branches  of  the  Portland  family  ;  also  with 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones. — From  Che¬ 
nies  he  went,  as  Curate,  to  Yarmouth  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  four  or 
five  years;  thence  he  removed  to  Devon¬ 
shire,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time  ; 
and  then  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stokenchurch,  Oxon ;  but  finding  his  voice 
fail,  and  feeling  his  strength  unequal  to 
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what  he  considered  the  due  performance  of 
his  clerical  duties  required,  ho,  from  this 
time,  being  then  about  60  year  s  of  age,  de¬ 
clined  all  further  service  in  the  Church. 
Afterwards  he  resided  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  moving  about  ns  health  or  in¬ 
clination  prompted;  hut  always  living  ra¬ 
ther  secluded  than  otherwise.  Latterly  ho 
principally  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  died,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  Sept.  2  ;  and  on  the  6th,  wras  interred 
in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore¬ 
ditch. — By  his  will,  he  directed  all  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts  of  his  friend  Mickle,  the  unsold 
copies,  with  the  copy-right  of  the  life  and 
oems  of  Mickle,  which  were  published  by 
irn  in  1  806,  to  be  delivered  to  the  son  of 
his  old  friend,  Wm.  J.  Mickle. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  Memoir  cannot 
conclude  it  without  describing  him  in  a  few 
words.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian,  as  the 
tonour  of  his  life  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  bore  testimony ;  the  one  being  as  free 
from  reproach  as  man’s  sojourn  here  can 
be  ;  the  other,  an  edifying  example  of  the 
holy  influence  of  that  religion  whose  pre¬ 
cepts  he  had  inculcated.  He  contemplated 
the  approach  of  death  with  that  serene  and 
almost  cheerful  resignation  which  at  such  a 
moment  the  recollections  of  virtue  only  can 
inspire.  He  was  a  sincere  friend,  a  most 
pleasant  companion,  and  a  good  scholar; 
and  having  his  mind  stored  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  literary  and  convivial  anecdotes,  his 
company  was  eagerly  sought  by  his  friends. 

Rev.  George  Waddington,  M.A. 

June  1.9.  At  Tuxford,  Nottinghamshire, 
aged  70,  the  Rev.  George  Waddington,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  that  parish,  and  Rector  of  Blahy 
with  Countesthorpe,  co.  Leicester.  He  was 
mathematical  tutor  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  which  capacity  he 
attended  his  Royal  Highness  to  America, 
and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  on 
the  first  establishment  of  H.  R.  Highness’s 
household  in  1789. — He  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waddington,  Vicar  of  Har- 
worth,  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow;  and  in  1789  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  his  College  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Tuxford.  In  1790  he  married  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Dol- 
lond,  esq.  the  celebrated  optician,  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church-yard ;  by  whom  he  has  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

In  1793  he  was  presented  by  the  King  to 
the  Rectory  of  Sharnford,  co.  Leicester  ; 
which  he  resigned  in  1798,  on  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  Blaby  with  Coun- 
tessthorpe,  in  the  same  county.  Mr.  Wad- 
dington’s  two  sons,  George  and  Horace 
Waddington,  esqrs.  received  the  first  part  of 
their  education  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
are  now  both  fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  where  they  have  much  distin¬ 
guished 
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gnished  themselves,  and  gained  several  aca¬ 
demical  honours.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  G. 
Waddington,  has  published  a  volume  of  his 
Travels  in  Ethiopia;  reviewed  in  our  vol. 
xcii.  part  i.  pp.  425 — 432. 

Mr.  Waddington  possessed  a  most  reten¬ 
tive  memory,  and  a  great  love  for  reading, 
hv  which  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
fund  of  learning  and  information,  which 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
men,  as  he  was  favoured  with  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  the  perfect  manners  ot  a 
gentleman. 

Rev.  John  Smith. 

In  Demerara,  in  prison,  and  under  an 
illegal  sentence  of  death,  just  before  an 
order  for  his  liberation  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  a  missionary  to 
that  colony.  He  was  born  June  27,  17.90, 
in  the  village  of  Roth  well,  Northampton¬ 
shire.  He  had  the  misfortune,  at  a  very 
early  age,  to  lose  his  father,  who  fell  while 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt.  His  mother  being  then 
left  destitute,  he  was  deprived  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  early  education,  except  that 
which  he  derived  from  an  occasional  at¬ 
tendance  at  a  Sunday  school. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  learn  biscuit-baking.  His 
master,  however,  dying,  he  was  succeeded 
in  his  calling  by  a  Mr.  Davies  in  the  month 
of  March  1806.  To  him  John  Smith  was 
recommended  by  his  former  mistress.  Mr. 
Davies  consenting  to  take  him,  he  was 
bound  an  apprentice,  and  continued  in  his 
employment  until  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Missionary  Society  in  the  year  1816.  At 
the  time  of  his  being  bound  an  apprentice, 
so  much  had  his  education  been  neglected, 
he  was  unable  to  write  his  name.  His  mas¬ 
ter,  on  perceiving  that  he  appeared  ashamed 
of  his  inability  to  write,  kindly  offered  to  in¬ 
struct  him.  A  copy-book  was  accordingly 
purchased,  and  copies  were  set  by  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies,  under  whose  care  the  improvement  he 
made  was  exceedingly  rapid.  He  was  led  to 
hear  the  Rev.  John  Stevens,  of  Prescot- 
street,  Goodman’s-fields  ;  and  in  what  was 
delivered  on  the  occasion  he  seemed  to  feel 
some  interest.  A  friend  repeated  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  go  again,  and  he  consented  to  ac¬ 
company  him  ;  until  at  length  invitations 
became  unnecessary,  and  he  gave  decided 
proof,  that  religion  had  gained  an  ascen¬ 
dency  in  his  estimation.  After  having  for 
some  time  attended  preaching  at  rI  unbridge 
Chapel,  he  applied  for  admission,  and  was 
received  as  a  member  of  that  church.  Here 
a  Sunday-school  being  formed,  he  became  a 
teacher;  and,  in  this  capacity,  discharged 
his  duty  with  conscientious  exactness.  In 
the  science  of  music  he  also  made  a  consi¬ 
derable  proficiency,  with  scarcely  any  oth'et 
assistance  than  that  which  imparted  its  first 
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rudiments ;  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  lite¬ 
rature,  which  he  soon  began  to  tread,  an 
ardent  desire  for  classical  attainments  was 
kindled,  which  no  obstacle  could  ever  re¬ 
press.  In  the  present  state  of  the  religious 
world,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  dili¬ 
gence  and  talents  like  these  could  long  re¬ 
main  unnoticed  by  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  sending  labourers  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  cause.  He  was  soon  distinguished  as 
a  person  well  qualified  for  the  missionary 
department,  and  as  such  was  accepted  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Newton, 
of  Witham,  preparatory  to  his  going  abroad. 
Afterwards  in  the  month  of  December  1816, 
Mr.  John  Smith  was  ordained  a  missionary 
to  Demerara,  to  supply  Le  Resouvenir,  the 
station  occupied  by  Mr.  Wrav,  before  his 
removal  to  Berbiee.  He  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool  in  the  ship  William  Neilson,  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1816,  for  Demerara, 
which  colony  he  reached  on  the  23d  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  in  the  following  year,  and  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  labour  there  until  his  death.  Scarcely 
had  he  landed  before  he  received  a  specimen 
of  the  light  in  which,  as  a  missionary,  he 
was  surveyed.  Upon  waiting  on  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  he  was  met  with  a  degree  of  coldness 
bordering  on  hostility ;  his  Excellency  ob¬ 
serving,  — “  If  ever  I  know  you,  Sir,  to 
teach  a  negro  to  read ,  I  will  send  you  out  of 
the  colony  immediately But,  though 
watched  with  all  the  suspicious  vigilance 
which  this  salutation  was  calculated  to  in¬ 
spire,  such  was  the  care  with  whieh  Mr. 
Smith  conducted  himself,  that  not  even  his 
most  inveterate  enemies  were  able  to  fix  a 
blot  on  his  character,  until  the  fatal  revolt 
which  lately  took  place  among  the  negroes  ; 
when,  on  the  charge  of  being  suspected  of 
having  promoted  dissatisfaction  among  them, 
he  was  seized,  committed  to  jail,  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death  ! 
From  his  long  residence  in  Demerara,  and 
the  fatigues  necessarily  attendant  on  the 
duties  of  his  station,  Mr.  Smith’s  health 
had  been  somewhat  impaired  prior  to  the 
revolt,  his  constitution  having  suffered  from 
the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate.  The 
charges  brought  against  him,  therefore, 
occasioned  a  shock  which  he  was  badly  able 
to  withstand,  and  his  long  and  close  confine¬ 
ment  tended  to  press  with  peculiar  severity 
on  a  weakened  frame,  which  nothing  but 
relaxation  and  indulgence  could  restore. 
The  power  of  enjoying  either  came  too  late; 
and  in  February  last  he  expired,  having 
languished  in  confinement  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  August. 

Madam  Riego. 

June  19.  At  her  residence,  Seymour- 
place,  Little  Chelsea,  Donna  Maria  Theresa 
del  Riego  y  Riego,  widow  of  the  late  Gene¬ 
ral  Riego,  who  w*as  put  to  death  by  the 
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Spanish  King,  after  twice  owing  his  own  life 
to  the  general’s  interference.  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Don  Joaquin)  del  Riego  y 
Bustillo,  and  Donna  Josefa  del  Riego  Flo¬ 
rez.  She  was  born  May  15,  1800,  in  the 
town  of  Tineo,  in  the  province  of  Asturias, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  having 
at  the  time  of  her  death  three  brothers  and 
three  sisters  living,  all  of  whom  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  by  the  fatalities  of  civil  war, 
except  one  sister,  Donna  Lucie.  In  her 
infancy,  Donna  Riego  was  adopted,  as  an 
object  of  peculiar  care  and  affection,  by  her 
maternal  graudfather,  with  whom  she  re¬ 
sided  in  the  village  of  Funa  ;  and  in  the 
year  1808,  was  obliged,  together  with  him¬ 
self  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  to  fly  from 
place  to  place  on  the  mountains  of  Asturias 
to  avoid  the  incursions  of  the  French  ar¬ 
mies.  Her  father  and  mother  died  in  her  early 
youth ;  and,  in  some  few  years  after,  she 
lost  the  affectionate  relatives  who  had 
adopted  her,  upon  which  the  care  and  guar¬ 
dianship  of  herself,  and  the  other  six  chil¬ 
dren,  devolved  upon  Don  Miguel  del  Riego, 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Oviedo,  in  which 
city  he  resided,  and  they  with  him.  On  the 
15th  October,  1821,  she  was  married  by 
proxy,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  at  Cangas  de  Tineo,  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  to  whom  she  was  known  from  her  in¬ 
fancy.  In  February  1822,  they  fixed  their 
residence  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  but  the  po¬ 
litical  confusion,  and  continual  alarms  of 
the  time  having  appeared  to  affect  her 
health,  the  General  proceeded  with  her  in 
the  month  of  September  following  to  Gre¬ 
nada,  with  a  view  of  effecting  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  her  constitution  by  a  residence 
in  a  more  Southern  climate.  The  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  Cortes  for  October 
1822,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Madrid,  and 
he  parted  from  her — never  to  meet  again ! 
He  placed  her  only  for  a  short  time,  as  he 
then  fondly  hoped,  once  more  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  brother  the  Canon,  wdio 
conveyed  her  to  Motril,  a  place  on  the 
coast  of  Grenada  eminent  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  atmosphere.  Being  advised  to  remove 
to  Malaga,  the  Canon  accompanied  her 
thither,  in  March  1823.  A  gradual  im¬ 
provement  of  her  health  had  become  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  but  here  again  she  was  destined 
to  endure  fresh  afflictions,  being  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  Gibraltar  in  the  month  of 
June,  to  avoid  the  French  army  then  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  South  of  Spain.  The  Gene¬ 
ral,  ever  anxious,  in  the  midst  of  his  public 
cares,  for  her  comfort  and  security,  directed 
that  6he  should  proceed  to  England  ;  and 
accordingly  she  embarked,  together  with 
her  attached  sister  Donna  Lucie,  and  the 
Canon,  on  the  4th  July,  but,  owing  to  un¬ 
favourable  wind  and  weather,  did  not  reach 
London  till  the  17th  August.  Now,  at 
least,  her  sufferings  found  some  rest,  but 
the  visitation  that  impended  over  her  was 


still  more  calamitous  than  all  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Bereft  of  parents,  separated  from 
her  relations,  a  fugitive  from  her  native 
land,  her  anxieties  still  found  a  stay  in  the 
consoling  hone,  that  she  should  one  duy  or 
other  enjoy  the  society  of  her  husband,  as 
the  reward  of  her  moral  fortitude.  Within 
three  months  after  her  arrival  in  London, 
the  account  of  the  execution  of  her  husband 
reached  her.  Her  frame  could  no  longer 
rally ;  she  wasted  daily,  under  the  influence 
of  a  tedious  decline,  and  she  closed  her 
unhappy  life  in  the  embraces  of  her  sister, 
attended  by  her  protector,  the  estimable 
Canon,  and  several  faithful  Spaniards. 

In  her  will  she  does  justice  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  directs  her  executor,  the  Canon, 
to  assure  the  British  people  of  the  gratitude 
which  she  felt  towards  them  for  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  which  they  extended  to 
her  in  the  hours  of  her  adversity  ;  but  what 
makes  the  will  peculiarly  affecting,  is  her 
solemn  attestation  to  the  purity  and  sincerity 
of  the  political  life  of  General  Riego  ;  for 
she  states,  that  she  esteems  it  to  be  her  last 
act  of  justice  and  duty  to  the  memory  of  her 
beloved  husband,  solemnly  to  declare,  in  the 
awful  presence  of  her  God,  before  whose 
judgment-seat  she  feels  she  must  soon  ap¬ 
pear,  that  all  his  private  feelings  and  dispo¬ 
sitions  respecting  his  couutry,  corresponded 
with  his  public  acts  and  professions  in  de¬ 
fence,  of  its  liberties. 


T.  Bainbrigge  Herrick,  Esq. 

Srpt.  24.  At  Cheltenham,  suddenly,  in 
his  69th  year,  Thomas  Bainbrigge  Herrick, 
esq.  of  Merridale  House,  near  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  Staffordshire.  He  was  walking  in  his 
garden,  fell  in  a  moment,  and  expired  with¬ 
out  a  sigh  or  groan.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  an  ossification  of  the  heart.  This  highly 
respectable  and  amiable  man  was  the  youDg- 
est  of  the  three  sons  of  Wm.  Herrick,  esq.  of 
Beaumanor  Park  Hall,  Leicestershire  (now 
the  residence  of  his  eldest  brother,  Wm. 
Herrick,  esq.)  and  brother  to  John  Herrick, 
esq.  whose  death  is  recorded  in  vol.  lxxix. 
i.  p.  484.  He  married  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  James  Perry,  esq.  of  Eardsley  Park,  co. 
Hereford,  by  whom  he  has  left  one  son  and 
two  daughters  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers. 


Miss  E.  W.  Hill. 

Sept.  13.  At  Thorpe,  near  Norwich, 
having  just  attained  her  23d  year,  Emily- 
Wollastou  Hill,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Money  Hill,  esq.  of  Waterden,  Norfolk. 

This  very  amiable  and  accomplished  young 
lady  was,  a  few  days  only  previous  to  her 
death,  enjoying,  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
family,  and  surrounded  by  friends,  all  the 
blessings  attendant  upon  health.  To  do 
justice  to  her  exemplary  character  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  but  it  must  be  told  that  to  the  de¬ 
cided 
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cided  principle,  enlightened  mind,  and  hu¬ 
mane,  amiable,  and  generous  disposition 
which  she  possessed,  was  united  every  grace 
of  person  and  manners  that  could  adorn  and 
go  honour  to  the  sex  of  which  she  was  so 
dreat  an  ornament. 

Lamented  girl,  how  short  on  earth  thy 
stay —  [given, 

To  thee,  alas  !  how  few  brief  years  were 
Ere  thy  pure  spirit  left  its  beauteous  clay, 
And  upward  wing’d  its  hasty  flight  to 
heaven.  G.  T. 


Ma.  John-Wiljliam  Galabin. 

Sept.  8.  At  his  official  residence,  in  the 
Bridge-yard,  Southwark,  aged  87,  Mr.  John 
William  Galabin,  formerlv  a  respectable 
Printer,  in  Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-street ; 
at  first  in  partnership  with  the  very  learned 
Mr.  William  Baker,  and,  after  the  death  of 
that  worthy  man  in  1785,  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  He  was  also  for  some  years  an  ac¬ 
tive  Representative  in  the  Common  Council 
for  the  Ward  of  Langbourn  ;  but,  long  after 
he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  having 
given  a  good  education  to  a  numerous  family, 
meeting  with  some  heavy  and  unforeseen 
losses,  he  was  greatly  reduced  in  circum¬ 
stances.  Possessing  good  health,  and  sound 
animal  spirits,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Corrector  of  the  Press  and  Su;  erintendant 
of  the  Printing-office  of  an  old  aud  intimate 
friend,  where  he  continued  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable,  till  1796,  when,  a  vacancy  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  office  of  Bridgemaster  to  the  City 
of  London,  he  be  came  a  candidate  for  it, 
and  succeeded  after  a  strongly  -  contested 
election.  In  1802,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Speck,  he  became  the  senior ;  and  held  that 
employment  till  his  death.  The  office  of 
Bridgemaster  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  of  some  emolument.  It  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Livery  at  large,  a  body  consisting  of 
at  least  8000 ;  and  has  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  been  bestowed  on  some  worthy  Brother, 
who,  having  seen  better  days,  has  sunk  into 
comparative  distress  from  unavoidable  events. 
— For  many  years  Mr.  Galabin  was  the  re¬ 
gular  editor  of  the  “  Court  Calendar,”  com¬ 
monly  called  “  The  Red  Book,”  and  also 
edited  several  editions  of  “  Paterson’s 
Roads/’  He  had  survived  his  eight  sons, 
who  died  of  consumption;  and,  melancholy 
to  add,  had  outlived  himself,  having  for 
nearly  a  year  past  entirely  lost  his  recol¬ 
lection,  insomuch  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  aged  85,  which  happened  on  the  28th 
of  July  last,  he  w'as  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  loss,  and  was  with  difficulty  convinced 
that  he  had  ever  been  married. 


Mr.  Arthur  Kershaw. 

Lately.  In  a  garret,  Red  Lion  Passage, 
Fleet-street,  aged  68,  Mr.  Arthur  Kershaw. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 


and  educated  in  Wesley’s  School  at  Kings- 
wood,  near  Bristol.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
employed  in  London  in  a  subordinate  capa¬ 
city  by  the  booksellers,  and,  among  other 
things  was  engaged  to  correct  “  Walker’s 
Gazetteer,”  8vo.  He  was  principally  em¬ 
ployed  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  to  write  for 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  for  other  works 
which  he  published.  For  the  “Voyages 
and  Travels,”  published  by  Sir  Richard,  he 
translated  from  the  French  a  Tour  over  the 
Alps.  “Had  I  listened,”  said  he  in  1823 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  “to  the  advice 
to  my  friends  in  my  early  years,  I  might  have 
lived  well  in  a  humble  state  of  society ;  for 
I  was  well  educated  ;  but,  being  over  reli¬ 
gious,  and  my  mind  not  agreeing  with  the 
advice  of  my  friends,  I  am  now  compelled 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  education  I  have 
received.  I  often  repented  of  my  conduct ; 
but  always  too  late;  yet  I  trust  that  the 
Lord  will  in  his  mercy  do  something  for  me ; 
as  He  has  raised  me  up  some  friends  who  are 
endeavouring  to  provide  for  me.” 

He  wa 3  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French  lan¬ 
guages  ;  the  last  of  which  he  says  “  was 
the  most  useful”  to  him,  as  it  “conduced 
most  to  his  happiness  [of  which,  alas !  he 
had  but  a  small  share]  ;  translations  from 
that  language  being  more  wanted  than  from 
any  other.”  “The  sweets  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,”  said  he,  “  are  not  de- 
scribable  ;  but  I  have  not  been  much  called 
upon  to  show  what  knowledge  I  may  pos¬ 
sess  in  those  languages,  and  to  experience 
those  sweets.” 

We  may  safely  say  that  this  hapless  man 
has  fallen  a  victim,  like  hundreds  of  literary 
hacks  befoi*e  him,  to  penury  and  want. 
When  he  expired  he  was  destitute  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life;  and  the  kind 
hand  of  Charity  committed  his  mortal  re¬ 
mains  to  the  silent  tomb.  The  beneficence 
of  the  Literary  Fund  Society  (we  ought  to 
add)  had  some  time  previously  prevented  his 
earlier  dissolution. 

Goldsmith’s  epitaph  on  Ned  Turton  may 
be  justly  applied  to  this  unfortunate  man. 


DEATHS. 


London  and  its  Environs. 

Lately.  In  London,  Mr.  Holdich,  for¬ 
merly  of  Thorney,  author  of  the  History  of 
Crowland  Abbey,  co.  Lincoln.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Prize  .(Enig¬ 
mas  in  the  Gentleman’s  Diary  for  the  years 
1804,  1813,  and  1817.  He  had  been  some 
years,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
editor  of  the  Farmer’s  Journal. 

Near  London,  Major-gen.  Gabriel  Dove- 
ton,  M.P.  for  Northampton,  and  of  the 
East  India  service.  He  resided  at  Evertoh 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  built  a 
house. — He  has  left  his  property  to  his 
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brother,  Sir  John  Doveton,  also  an  officer 
in  the  East  India  service. 

June  9.  At  Blackheath,  in  her  18th 
voar,  Louisa  Katherine,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Chas.  Bagot,  G.C.B. 

June  80.  In  Charles-street,  St.  James’s- 
square,  John  Byron,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  George  Byron,  and  nephew  to  the 
late  Dowager  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

July  17.  Of  a  fever,  aged  4,  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  Boyle,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,  born  July  1820. 

July  21.  At  the  Priory,  Stanmore,  Lady 
Jane  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Hamilton  Gordon,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  by 
his  first  wife  Catherine  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Abercorn,  who  died  Feb.  29,  1812.  Lady 
Jane  was  born  Feb.  1  1,  1807. 

July  22.  In  Clayton-street,  Kennington, 
in  her  66‘th  year,  Sarah,  relict  of  Mr.  Brook¬ 
ing  Soady.  She  lived  a  widow  upwards  of 
40  years.  Her  remains  were  interred  at  St. 
George’s,  Botolph-lane, 

Aug.  18.  In  Stamford-street,  aged  68, 
John  Maud,  esq. 

Aug.  20.  Aged  31,  Charles  George 
Grindlay,  esq.  third  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Grindlay. 

Aug.  21.  At  Grove  Hill,  Camberwell, 
aged  22,  Charles,  fourth  son  of  Jacob  Geo. 
Wrench,  esq.  of  that  place,  student  of  Lin- 
coln’s-inn,  and  of  Christ  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Aug.  24.  At  Lower  Mall,  Hammersmith, 
aged  50,  Francis  Francis,  esq. 

At  Edmonton,  aged  81,  Elizabeth,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Gellibrand. 

Aug.  25.  At  Gothic  Cottage,  Belmont- 
row,  Vauxhall,  aged  30,  Miss  Harriot  Rowe. 

Aug.  26.  Emma,  second  daughter  of 
Henry  Cooke,  esq.  of  Highgate. 

In  Cadogan -  place,  aged  22,  Elizabeth 
Louisa,  daughter  of  late  W.  S.  Cooper,  esq. 

In  Edwards-square,  Kensington,  aged  78, 
Mrs.  Aspinall. 

Aug.  27.  In  Fleet-street,  aged  26,  Mr. 
David  Price,  surgeon. 

Aug.  28.  At  Pentonville,  after  a  severe 
illness,  Mr.  Alexander  Greig. 

Aug .  30.  Henry  Barker,  esq.  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Barker. 

Sept.  2.  Aged  84,  Mr.  Moses  Banks,  of 
New  Brentford. 

Suddenly,  at  his  house  in  Park-street,  Dr. 
Luby. 

Sipt.  3.  At  Edmonton,  Mrs.  Susanna 
Morrice. 

Sept.  4 .  In  his  55th  year,  Charles  Du¬ 
puis,  esq.  late  of  Park-lane,  London. 

Aged  73,  at  Kinsdon-house,  Somerset- 
street,  Catherine,  wife  of  Aaron  Moody,  esq. 

Aged  65,  at  Tavistock-place,  Tavistock- 
square,  Jesse  Grcgson,  esq.  of  Moor- house, 
Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

Aged  75,  at  Edward’s-place,  Kensington, 


J.  Moore,  esq.  late  of  Vale-place,  Hammer¬ 
smith. 

Sept.  5.  Aged  83,  Joseph  Saxton,  esq.  of 
Rockingham-row,  New  Kent-road. 

Sept.  6.  Aged  67,  at  Sydenham,  Andrew 
Lawrie,  esq.  of  the  Adelphi. 

A.  C.  Carpue,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  C.Carpue, 
esq.  Dean-street,  Soho. 

At  Eltham,  Eleanor,  eldest  dau.  of  A. 
Tegart,  esq.  of  Pall  Mall. 

Sept.  8.  At  Bishopsgate-w'ithin,  aged  27, 
Mr.  Hugh  Blair  Finlay,  bookseller. 

Aged  68,  at  Lambeth-ter.  W.  Trew,  esq. 

Berkshire.  —  July  28.  At  Southcote 
Lodge,  aged  66,  John  Bockett,  esq. 

Aug.  13.  John  Bulter,  esq.  of  Snelsmore. 

Aug.  29.  At  Wantage,  aged  27,  Cathe¬ 
rine,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Brind,  of  Pentonville. 

Bucks.  —  Aug.  30.  At  Ickford,  Mrs. 
Mary  Casemore,  at  the  advanced  age  of  94. 
In  the  same  village  are  now  living  two  of  her 
brothers  and  a  sister,  all  of  whom  are  con¬ 
fined  to  their  beds  and  unable  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  The  mother  of  the  above  died  a 
few  years  since,  at  Ickford,  aged  101. 

Cambridge. — Aug.  30.  Aged  25,  Mr. 
II.  Shaw,  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
eldest  son  of  John  Shaw,  esq.  of  Gower- 
street,  Bedford-square, 

Durham. — Aug.  20.  At  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  Anne  C.  Morrison,  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Morrison,  esq.  of  his  Majesty’s  Mint. 

Essex. — Sept.  4.  At  Eppiog,  aged  64, 
Mary  Marsh ;  and  on  the  6th,  W.  Marsh, 
her  husband,  aged  66,  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends.  He  has  been  heard  to 
express  a  wish  that  he  might  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  his  wife. 

Gloucestershire. — Aug.  13.  At  Clif¬ 
ton,  Lieut.  John  Bushman,  R.  N.  aged  28. 
He  had  sailed  with  Captains  Ross  and  Parry, 
in  the  three  North-west  Expeditions,  and 
w'as  attached  to  the  overland  Expedition 
destined  for  Behring  Straits,  under  Captain 
Franklin. 

Aug.  23.  At  St.  Michael’s-hill,  Bristol, 
Capt.  Thomas  Young,  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
aged  70.  He  was  upwards  of  50  years  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Sept.  2.  At  her  house  in  Bishop-street, 
Bristol,  aged  83,  Susanna,  relict  of  the  late 
Edward  Watkins,  esq.  of  Alveston. 

Sept.  19-  At  Clifton,  in  her  77th  year, 
Mrs.  Anne  Toll,  spinster,  late  of  Northamp¬ 
ton.  Mrs.  Toll  was  the  last  of  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Northamptonshire.  Her  remains 
were  deposited  in  Thornbury  Church,  in  the 
family-vault  of  her  last  surviving  brother 
Richard  Newnnan  Newman,  M.  I),  of  Thorn¬ 
bury  Park  and  Clifton,  Gloucestershire.  Mrs. 
Toll’s  three  brothers,  viz.  Charles  l  oll,  esq. 
the  Rev.  Ashburnham  Philip  Toll,  and 
Richard  Newman  Toll,  all  took  the  name  of 
Newman  by  royal  letters  patent,  agreeably 
to  the  w  ill  of  their  relation,  the  late  Mrs. 
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Frances  Newman,  of  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  and  of  Fivehead  Magdalen  in 
the  county  of  Dorset.  The  deaths  of  the 
two  former  mentioned  brothers  are  recorded 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Mrs.  Toll 
was  niece  to  the  late  Admiral  Toll,  and 
aunt  to  the  late  Capt.  James  Newman  New¬ 
man,  R.  N. 

Hampshire. — Aug.  21.  Mary,  widow  of 
the  late  Joseph  May,  esq.  of  Hale  House. 

Aug.  26’.  At  Lymington,  aged  6'7,  John 
Deane,  esq.  of  Reading. 

Aug.  27.  At  Martyr  Worthy,  Letitia 
Martha,  infant  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
H.  Rivers,  hart. 

Aug.  28.  At  his  brother’s  residence,  at 
Amport,  Frederick  Marwood,  esq.  Barrister- 
at-law,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  Mar- 
wood,  Canon  Residentiary  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chichester. 

Aug.  31.  At  Christchurch,  aged  59, 
George  Adams,  esq.  who  for  17  years  was 
an  active  partner  in  the  Christchurch  and 
Wimborne  Bank.  Punctual  and  indefati¬ 
gable  in  business,  an  affectionate  husbaud, 
and  kind  master,  he  has  left  a  void  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  will  not  easily  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

Sept.  7.  Aged  17,  Charles,  second  son 
of  Charles  Lambert,  esq.  of  Osborne  House, 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Fitzroy-square, 
London.  This  promising  young  man  was 
unfortunately  drowned  while  bathing. 

Hereford. — Aug.  3 1 .  Aged  74,  at  Here¬ 
ford,  Mr.  W.  Davis,  Lincoln’s-inn. 

Hertfordshire. — July  8.  In  the  17th 
year  of  her  age,  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Simpson,  Rector  of  Baldock. 

Aug.  30.  At  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson’s,  at 
Datchworth,  Herts.  Alice,  second  dau.  of  late 
Rev.  J.  Linton,  of  Frieston,  Lincolnshire. 

Sept.  2.  At  Sawbridge worth,  Molly, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Lane,  late  vicar  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  and  rector  of  High  Roding. 

Sept.  2.  Aged  70,  at  Hitchin,  William 
Wilshere,  esq. 

Sept.  4.  Aged  76,  Mark  Harrison,  esq. 
of  Hastoe,  near  Tring,  formerly  of  Finch- 
lane. 

Huntingdonshire. — Sept.  6.  AtBramp- 
ton,  in  his  90th  year,  William  Palmer,  esq. 
a  Director  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  30  years  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Navy.  He  was  much 
respected,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  che¬ 
rished  by  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Kent. — July  19.  At  Bridge-hill  House, 
near  Canterbury,  aged  74,  Charles  Louis  de 
Secondat  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  grandson 
of  the  illustrious  President  de  Montesquieu. 
Banished  from  his  native  country  by  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  re¬ 
sided  for  35  years  in  England,  eminently 
distinguished  for  every  virtue  which  can 
adorn  human  nature.  Beloved  by  his  equals, 
venerated  by  his  inferiors,  his  memory  will 
long  survive  him  in  the  grateful  recollection 
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of  the  poor,  and  the  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  friends. 

Lancashire. — Aug.  15.  At  his  father’s 
house,  aged  30,  Thomas,  second  son  of  T. 
Grimshaw,  esq.  of  Barrowford,  near  Colne, 
much  and  deservedly  lamented  by  his  discon¬ 
solate  widow  and  numerous  circle  of  friends. 

Lincolnshire. — Lately,  at  the  Dowager 
Lady  Nelthorpe’s,  at  Lincoln,  in  his  47th 
year,  John  Nelthorpe,  esq.  of  South  Fer- 
riby,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Nel¬ 
thorpe,  of  Barton,  Lincolnshire,  greatly 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

July  30.  At  Healing,  near  Grimsby, 
aged  22,  Elizabeth  Anne,  last  surviving 
daughter  of  Lieut.-gen.  Loft. 

Aug.  15.  Aged  15,  Mary,  dau.  of  Alder' 
man  Steel,  of  Lincoln. 

Norfolk.  —  Lately,  at  his  house  at 
Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  Daniel  Ames,  esq. 
father- in-  law  of  Henry  Davis,  esq.  of  Berke- 
ley-square. 

July  9.  In  her  80th  year,  Mrs.  Esther 
Delph ;  on  the  17th  of  July  Mr.  Aaron 
Delph,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age;  and  on 
the  3d  of  August  Mr.  E.  Delph,  in  the  88d 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  E.  Delph  was  parish 
clerk  of  Marsham  for  more  than  60  years, 
and  ringer  for  the  space  of  70  years.  The 
above  three  were  father,  mother,  and  son, 
who  lived  all  in  one  house,  which  is  now 
left  desolate. 

July  22.  At  Westacre  High  House,  aged 
42,  Philip  Hamond,  esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Aug.  26.  In  her 
82d  year,  Anne,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Cooke,  surgeon,  of  Northampton.  This 
venerable  and  respected  couple  had  been 
married  upwards  of  60  years. 

Sept.  4.  At  Northampton,  in  his  87th 
year,  W.  Kerr,  esq.  M.  D.  upwards  of  60 
years  the  principal  medical  attendant  at 
the  Northampton  Infirmary.  Of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician  we  hope  for  an  ample 
memoir. 

Northumberland. — Aug.  11.  At  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  aged  82,  the  widow  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Skerrett,  and  the  mother  of 
Major-Gen.  J.  B.  Skerrett,  who  was  killed 
at  the  assault  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Oxfordshire. — July  30.  At  Oxford, 
aged  59,  Mr.Buswell,  solicitor,  St.  Giles’s. 
Aug.  23.  Mr.  Coulthard,  who  lately  fought 

a  duel,  died  this  day  under  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  ball,  which  was  lodged  in  his 
shoulder  on  that  unfortunate  occasion. 

Aug.  27.  Richard,  second  son  of  Richard 
Smallbones,  esq.  of  Hordley.  He  was  a  very 
promising  youth,  of  genteel,  unassuming 
manners,  and  truly  amiable  disposition. 

Shropshire.  —  Aug.  23.  At  Bellevue, 
aged  75,  James  Male,  e3q.  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-lieut.  of  the  county  of  Salop. 

Somersetshire. — -At  Bawdrip,  near 
Bridgewater,  aged  90,  William  Crossman. 
He  had  kept  his  coffin  by  him  for  50  years, 
andu3ed  it  as  a  cupboard. 


Obituary. 


Aug.  25. 


28  6 


Obituary. 


Aug.  25.  At  Uchester,  aged  25,  Anna, 
wife  of  Henry  Tusod,  esq.  solicitor  of  that 
place. 

Aug.  28.  At  Dursley,  in  her  80th  year, 
the  relict  of  Win.  Vizard,  esq.  of  that  place. 

At  High  Littleton  House,  after  a  short 
illness,  Jacob  Mogg,  esq.  deeply  regretted 
by  his  family  and  friends. 

Sept.  4.  William  Phelps,  esq.  East  Pen- 
nard,  a  gentleman  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

At  Kingsdon  House,  in  her  73d  year, 
Catherine,  wife  of  Aaron  Moody,  esq. 

Staffordshire. — Aug.  31.  At  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
years,  Wm.  Jefton  of  Wolverhampton.  He 
was  a  gardener,  and  had  for  a  number  of 
years  been  employed  in  that  capacity  in  the 
family  of  the  late  and  present  Mr.  Molineux. 
During  his  long  life  he  enjoyed  almost  unin¬ 
terrupted  good  health  and  spirits,  and  with 
the  exception  of  his  hearing,  which  had  of 
late  become  rather  defective,  retained  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  On  the  day  of 
his  Majesty’s  Coronation  he  presided  at  an 
entertainment  given  to  a  number  of  poor 
persons,  and  sung  with  true  energy  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  National  Anthems  of  God  save  the 
King  and  Rule  Britannia.  The  illness 
which  terminated  his  life  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  ;  for  only  eight  days  preceding  that 
event  he  was  enjoying  his  cup  at  the  public 
house  he  usually  frequented,  the  Chequer 
Ball,  and  there  exhibited  his  failing  strength 
in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  amuse  the  com¬ 
pany  with  a  song. 

Suffolk. — July  30.  At  Earl  Soham,  in 
his  81st  year,  William  Henchman,  gent,  for 
many  years  a  medical  practitioner  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Aug.  7.  John  Marriott,  of  Thorney-liall, 
Stowmarket,  gent. 

Aug.  10.  Aged  10,  Louisa,  eldest  dau. 
of  Mr.  I.  Currie,  surgeon,  of  Bungay. 

Aug.  6.  At  Pakefield,  aged  17,  Jane- 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow. 

Aug.  18.  At  the  Glebe  house,  Tatting- 
stone,  Elizabeth  Toundrow,  youngest  dau. 
of  Rev.  John  Bull,  Rector. 

Aug.  23.  At  Hawstead  Place,  near  Bury, 
Miss  Metcalfe,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Philip  Metcalfe,  esq. 

Aug.  25.  AtEve,  in  his  82d  year,  James 
Prest,  gent. 

Sept.  6'.  At  Woolpit,  in  his  45th  year, 
George  Fiske,  gent,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  Drivers. 

Surrey.  —  June  10.  At  Walton-on- 
Thames,  in  his  6th  year,  Henry-Charles, 
only  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Grey  Bennet. 

Sussex. — July  28.  At  Hastings,  aged  52, 
the  wife  of  Robert  William  East  wick,  esq. 
of  Hans-place,  London. 

Aug.  2.  At  Beckley,  Anne,  relict  of  the 
Hon.  Lieut. -gen.  Murray. 


[Sept. 

Aug.  21.  At  Hastings,  aged  61,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Charles  Hiett  Hancock,  esq. 
of  Lower  Clapton. 

Aug.  28.  Two  days  after  his  landing  at 
Brighton,  from  the  Mariner,  Capt.  Charles 
Young,  Commander  of  the  Fame,  which 
ship  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Bencoolen  on 
the  2d  of  February  last. 

Warwickshire. — Aug.  31.  At  Leaming¬ 
ton  Priors,  Rachel,  wife  of  Edw.  Hayward, 
esq.  of  Goldstone,  Salop. 

Wiltshire. — Aug.  13.  At  Farley,  aged 
19,  Matilda,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  P.  Watkins. 

Aug.  31.  At  Devizes,  in  his  77th  year, 
B.  W.  Anstice,  esq. 

Yorkshire.  —  July  5.  At  Haslewood 
Hall,  aged  72,  Jane  Lady  Vavasour,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  sole-heiress  of  Wm.  Langdale  of 
Langthorpe,  esq.  ;  she  was  married  in  1797 
to  Sir  Walter  Vavasour,  bart.  of  Hasle¬ 
wood,  of  a  very  ancient  family,  who  died 
Nov.  3,  1802,  without  issue. 

July  28.  In  Brook-street,  aged  57,  Mr. 
Sharp,  ship-owner,  and  one  of  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity-house  of  Hull. 

Aug.  3.  Aged  75,  Mr.  Robert  Spence, 
of  York,  formerly  a  bookseller. 

Aug.  5.  At  the  house  of  her  niece  (Mrs. 
Rennards,  Newland),  aged  90,  the  reliot  of 
the  late  Mr.  Jos.  Jewitt,  merchant,  Hull. 

Aug.  7.  At  Scarbro’,  aged  62,  Mr. 
Thos.  Headley,  Governor  of  the  Spa  at  that 
place,  a  very  eminent  sailor  and  commander 
in  the  merchant  service,  and  much  respect¬ 
ed  in  life. 

Aug.  25.  At  his  house  at  Cliff,  near 
Selby,  aged  84,  Mr.  Thos.  Brown. 

Aug.  27 .  In  her  71st  year,  the  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Ralph,  of  Halifax. 

Sept.  6.  Aged  72,  Gawan  Taylor,  esq. 
for  many  years  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Woodall  and  Co.  Bankers,  Scarborough, 
and  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  that  borough  ;  a  man  of  the 
kindest  disposition,  and  of  the  utmost  inte¬ 
grity  of  character.  It  is  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  and  one  that  vouches  strongly  for 
the  salubrity  of  Scarborough,  that  the  ages 
of  the  twelve  senior  members  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  average  upwards  of  70  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  two  out  of  that  number  are 
comparatively  young  men. 

Scotland.-"-./?^  28.  At  Dun  House, 
Miss  Erskine,  of  Dun,  only  sister  of  the 
Countess  of  Cassillis,  and  daughter  of  John 
Erskine,  esq.  of  Dunnottar,  co.  Kincardine, 
by  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Baird,  of 
Newby th,  esq. 

Ireland. — July  8.  From  inflammation 
in  the  bowels,  after  an  illness  of  two  davs, 
George,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford  by  Susan  -  Hussey, 
only  dau.  and  heiress  of  the  2d  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connel  (by  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Lord  Delaval)  :  he  was  born  April 
27,  1814. 
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1924.]  Bill  of  Mortality. — Markets,  fyc. — Canal  Shares. 


Christened 
Males  -  661 

Females  -  725 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  August  25,  to  September  21,  1824. 
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Burled. 
Males  -  641  1 

Females-  501  J 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel;  1  \d.  per  pound. 
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35  4 

AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  Sept.  11. 

Peas. 

#.  d. 

35  1 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Sept.  20,  50s.  to  55 s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Sept.  22,  80s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Sept.  17. 

Farnham  Pockets ....  61.  Os 

Kent .  41.  1  Os 


Kent  Bags .  0 1.  0?.  to  0 1.  0s. 

Sussex  Ditto .  0 Z.  0s.  to  01.  0s. 

Yearling .  3 Z.  10s.  to  4 1.  15#. 

Old  ditto .  0Z.  0s.  to  0 1.  0s. 


to 
to 

Sussex .  4 1.  10s.  to 

Yearling . . .  3 1.  15s.  to 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 


9l.  9s. 

61.  0s. 

5 1.  12  s. 
51.  5s. 


St.  James’s,  Hay  Si.  15 s.  Straw  3l.  3s.  Clover  6l.0s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5 1.  10s. 

Straw  2 1.  18s.  Clover  61.  10s. 


SMITHFIELD,  Sept.  20.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 3s.  2 d.  to  4s.  2d. 

Mutton . 3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Veal . 4s.  6d.  to  5s.  4 d. 

Pork  . 4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  0 d. 


Lamb .  4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  0</. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Sept.  22  : 

Beasts .  3,162  Calves  220 

Sheep  and  Lambs  22,270  Pigs  200 


COALS:  Newcastle,  31s.  0 d.  to  39s.  6d. — Sunderland,  35s.  0 d.  to  40s.  0 d. 
TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  39s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  37s.  6d. 

SOAP,  Yellow  70s.  Mottled  78s.  0 d.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  9s.  6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  25th  of  August,  and  25th  of  Sept.  1824),  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 
Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — 
Canals.  Trent  and  Mersey,  75Z.  and  bonus;  price  2,400 Z. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  15Z.  ; 
price  6051. — Coventry  44Z.  and  bonus;  price  1,300Z. — Oxford,  short  shares,  32Z.  an»l 
bonus;  price  900/. — Grand  Junction,  10Z.  and  bonus;  price  350Z. — Birmingham,  12Z.  10#. 
and  bonus;  price  380Z. — Neath,  1 5Z. ;  price  410Z. — Swansea,  1 1 Z. ;  price  261Z. — Mon¬ 
mouth,  10Z. ;  price  255 Z. — Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  7 Z. ;  price  180Z. — Nottingham, 

- ;  price  300Z. — Cromford, - ;  price  450Z. — Loughborough,  1 97Z. ;  price  4,950Z. 

— Ellesmere,  3Z.  10#.;  price  85Z. — Dudley,  3 Z.  10#.;  price  85Z. — Old  Union,  4Z. ;  price 
98Z. — Barnesley,  12Z.  and  bonus;  price  375 Z. — Huddersfield,  lZ. ;  price  42Z. — Lancaster, 
1Z. ;  price  42Z. — Stratford-upon-Avon,  lZ. ;  price  5 5Z. — Rochdale,  4Z. ;  price  140Z. — Ken- 
net  and  Avon,  lZ. ;  price  30 Z. — Regent’s,  price  5 8Z. — Thames  and  Medway,  price  40Z. — 
Wilts  and  Berks,  price  9Z. — Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  price  21 Z. — Docks.  West  India, 
10Z. ;  price  235Z.— London,  4Z.  10#.;  price  110Z. — Water  Works.  East  London,  5 Z. ; 

price  165Z.' — Grand  Junction,  3Z. ;  price  75  Z. - West  Middlesex,  2  Z.  10#.;  price  75  Z. — 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Royal  Exchange,  10Z.  and  bonus ;  price  310Z. — 

Globe,  7/.;  price  - . — Imperial  5 Z. ;  price  130Z. — Hope,  6#.;  price  61. — Atlas,  9#.; 

price  9/. — Guardian,  10Z.  paid;  price  10Z.  prem. — Kent,  2 Z.  10#.;  price  75 Z. — Rock,  2s.; 
price  4Z.  15#. — Gas  Light  Companies.  Westminster,  3 Z.  10#.;  price  75Z.— Imperial,  40Z. 
paid  dividend,  3Z. ;  price  65Z. — Phoenix,  2 Z.  paid;  price  16Z.  10#.  prem. — Reversionary  In¬ 
terest  Society,  20 Z.  paid;  price  2 1.  10#.  prem. — Vauxhall  Bridge,  lZ. ;  price  37 Z. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  August  27,  to  September ,  26,  1824,  both  inclusive. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  August  28,  to  September  27,  1824,  both  inclusive. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  fully  appreciate  the  good  and  pious 
intent  of  the  “  rebuke,”  sent  by  our  old  and 
valued  Correspondent,  R.  C. ;  but  facts  are 
stubborn;  and  we  need  only  refer  him  to 
engravings  of  undoubted  representations  of 
the  Trinity  (though  of  a  different  design  to 
those  in  our  last  Number)  in  vol.  lviii.  9  ; 
LX 1 1 1.  321  ;  and  to  one  of  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  perhaps  the  upper  portion 
of  another  representation  of  the  Trinity,  in 
vol.  lvi.  375. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  feels  obliged  to  X.  Y. 
both  by  his  compliments  and  enquiries,  and 
begs  leave  to  state,  in  answer  to  his  request, 
that  what  he  justly  terms  “  the  heavy  task 
still  remaining  to  be  executed,”  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  ;  though  from  the  circumstances  to 
which  X.Y.  so  feelingly  refers,  the  task  is 
not  likely  to  be  either  so  soon  or  so  well 
executed  as  otherwise  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

A.  jun.  of  Huddersfield,  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  small  silver  medal,  about  2§  inches 
in  circumference,  of  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion.  On  one  side  is  a  head  of  Charles  I. 
with  the  legend  carolus  d.  g.  mag.  br.  fr. 
et  HIB.  rex.  On  the  reverse  is  a  Death’s 
head,  above  which  is  a  celestial  crown,  with 
a  scroll  inscribed  gloria  attached,  and  un¬ 
der  it  the  Royal  Crown,  with  a  similar  scroll 
inscribed  vanitas.  There  are  also  the  ini¬ 
tials  C.  R.  The  legend  round  the  whole  is 

BEATAM  ET  ETERNAM  SPLENDIDAM  AT  GRA- 

vem,  alluding  to  the  two  crowns.  There 
is  no  date  upon  this  medal.  He  requests 
information  as  to  the  time  when  it  was 
struck?  It  appears  to  have  been  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  Charles, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

Lapis  observes,  “  The  Whittington  Stone 
now  standing  on  Highgate  Hill,  to  which 
R.  R.  refers,  p.  200,  no  doubt  may  have 
been  placed  there  by  Mr.  Finch,  the  mason, 
though  by  whose  order ,  and  at  ivhosc  cost , 
was,  I  believe,  never  known.  Some  land,  I 
have  always  been  told,  lying  on  the  left  hand 
side  in  ascending  the  bill,  and  probably  just 
behind  the  stone,  is  held  on  the  tenure  of 
keeping  the  stone  in  repair  ;  and  when  the 
officious  interference  of  S —  removed  the 
stone  and  pavement  surrounding  it,  a  new 
one  was  immediately  placed  there  of  smaller 
dimensions,  though  it  was  never  known  by 
ivhorn .” 

In  vol.  lxxxiv.  p.  120,  B.  E.  states,  “It 
is  recorded  by  an  old  historian,  that  at  the 
second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  Feb.  17,  1461, 
there  ‘  were  slaine  2300  men,  of  whom  no 
nobleman  is  remembered,  save  Sir  John 
Graie,  which  the  same  daie  was  made 
Knight,  with  12  others,  at  the  village  of 


Colneie.’  (Holinshed,  vol.  III.  p.  660.)  If 
any  of  your  numerous  and  learned  Corre¬ 
spondents  can  give  the  names  or  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  above-mentioned  12  persons 
so  knighted,  and  whether  any  or  all  of  them 
were  made  Knights-banneret,  it  will  greatly 
oblige.” — B.  E.  says,  “No  answer  or  no¬ 
tice  having  been  taken  of  the  above,  we  are 
requested  to  repeat  the  enquiry,  and  further 
to  remark,  that  the  same  historian  adds, — 
*  The  Queene  caused  the  King  to  dub  his 
sonne  Prince  Edward  Knight,  with  30 
other  persons,  which  the  day  before  fought 
on  her  side,  against  his  part.’  (IIol.  ut  su¬ 
pra.)  Are  the  names  of  these  12  and  30 
Knights  recorded  in  the  history  or  account 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  or  elsewhere  ? 
And  are  there  any  particulars  extant  of  the 
said  Sir  John  Graie?  The  author  of  His¬ 
toric  and  Allusive  Arms,  p.  70,  mentions  a 
person  who  ‘  had  the  rare  honour  of  being 
made  a  Knight  Banneret  by  K.  E.  IV.  after 
the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1461 
but  he  does  not  state  the  authority. 

Ereunetes  will  be  much  obliged  by  be¬ 
ing  informed  where  the  following  anecdote 
is  to  be  found.  It  is  related  by  the  Trans¬ 
lators  of  our  Bible  in  their  excellent  Pre¬ 
face  to  the  edition  of  161 1 ;  but  he  has  en¬ 
deavoured  in  vain  to  ascertain  whence  they 
took  it.  —  “  Therefore,  as  Demaratus  of 
Corinth  advised  a  great  King,  before  he 
talked  of  the  dissensions  among  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  to  compose  his  domestic  broils  (for 
at  that  time  his  Queen  and  his  son  and  heir 
were  at  deadly  feud  with  him)  ;  so  all  the 
while,”  &c. 

R.  I.  wishes  to  obtain  information  re¬ 
specting  the  Baskerville  family  of  Eardisley 
Castle,  co.  Hereford;  and  in  particular  a 
solution  to  the  following  statement  in  an 

old  pedigree,  John  de  Baskerville  ma . d 

. f(i  sister  to  B m.  ye  Conqueror. _ 

What  sisters  had  the  Conqueror?  It  is 
stated  in  Price’s  Hist,  of  Leominster,  that 
‘Eardisley  was  a  castle  in  possession  of  the 
Baskervilles,  who  were  related  to  the  Con¬ 
queror;’  but  how  they  were  related  is  not 
there  shown.” 

The  continuation  of  London  Pageants  is 
unavoidably  postponed  till  next  month. 

Errata. — Vol.  xciij.  i.  p.  57 c,  in  price 
of  Stocks,  June  21 — Reduced  should  be 
94f— xciv.  ii.  133,  a.  1.  17  from  bottom, 
for  act  read  cut.— P.  136,  b.l.  3,  after  princi¬ 
pal,  add  “upon  the  interest  only.” _ P. 

212,  b.  1.  6,  read  tablet;  1.  26,  read  execu¬ 
tioner.— P.  327,  b.  1.  6,  from  bottom,  in 
some  copies,  for  run  read  even. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

— * — 

Consecration  of  the  New  Gothic  Church,  Chelsea. 


Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea ,  Oct.  20. 

N  a  former  occasion  (see  Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  xc.  ii.  p.  293)  I  fur¬ 
nished  you  with  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  our  new  parish  Church, 
and  it  is  now  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  am  enabled  to  describe  the  Conse¬ 
cration  of  this  beautiful  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  Church  being  dedicated  to  St. 
Luke,  great  exertions  were  made  to 
complete  it  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
patron  Saint,  which  was  happily  ef¬ 
fected  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  no  accident  has  happened  to  any 
of  the  workmen  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  building,  embracing'  a 
period  of  four  years  and  a  half. 

The  Church  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  parish.  The  West 
end  is  neat  and  elegant ;  it  has  a  porch 
with  two  lateral  Gothic  pavilions, 
through  which  admittance  is  gained 
to  the  body  of  the  Church.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  ailes,  the  latter  divided  by  six 
Gothic  arches,  supported  by  pillars  of 
admirable  proportions  ;  the  organ  loft 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  style;  the 
stone  ceiling,  which  is  groined,  is 
imposing  and  well  executed.  The 
pulpit,  of  carved  oak,  is  placed  on 
the  South  side,  and  the  reading-desk 
on  the  North,  agreeably  to  modern 
fashion,  but  contrary  to  ancient  usage. 
Adjoining  the  East  end  is  a  spacious 
vestry  room.  The  organ,  which  is 
placed  at  the  Westend  of  the  Church, 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
country  ;  it  was  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Gray  and  Son.  The  Church  has  a 
peal  of  ten  bells,  cast  by  Mears  of 
Whitechapel.  In  concluding  this 
brief  description,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  whole  edifice  is  wrell  deserv¬ 
ing  of  an  inspection  by  the  admirers 


of  Gothic  architecture.  The  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  John  Savage,  has  here  erect¬ 
ed  a  noble  monument  to  his  fame  *. 

The  parishioners  were  admitted  into 
the  Church  by  tickets,  and  by  eleven 
o’clock  it  was  filled  in  every  part,  and 
the  elegant  appearance  and  dresses  of 
the  female  part  of  the  congregation 
presented  a  most  beautiful  and  inte¬ 
resting  scene.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
attended  by  his  chaplain,  arrived  from 
his  palace  at  Fulham,  at  ten  minutes 
after  eleven  o’clock,  and  was  received 
at  the  door  of  the  Church  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Registrar,  Rector,  Churchwar¬ 
dens,  and  Church  Trustees,  who  at¬ 
tended  his  Lordship  to  the  vestry. 
The  Bishop  then  proceeded  in  the 
same  older  to  the  front  of  the  altar, 
where  the  Rector  presented  to  him 
the  petition,  which  his  Lordship  no¬ 
ticed,  and  ordered  the  Registrar  to 
read,  which  being  done,  the  Bishop 
then  proceeded  to  the  Consecration, 
and,  with  the  Clergy  and  others  attend¬ 
ing  him,  walked  in  procession  as  be¬ 
fore  down  the  middle  aile  of  the 
Church,  and  returned  up  the  same  to 
the  communion  table,  alternately  re¬ 
peating  the  24th  Psalm.  “Domini 
cst  Terra.” 

The  Rector  then  presented  to  the 
Bishop  the  act  of  Parliament,  which 
his  Lordship  placed  upon  the  com¬ 
munion  table,  and  standing  on  the 
North  side  thereof,  turned  to  the  con- 

*  Mr.  G.  Hawkins  has  published  a  large 
folio  print,  representing  a  South-west  view 
of  the  church  from  the  original  drawing  of 
Mr.  Savage,  and  dedicated  it  to  Dr.  Welles¬ 
ley  the  Rector.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  at  one  corner,  and  a  small  plan 
at  the  other.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that  there  were  no  less  than  32  designs  given 
in  by  different  architects  for  this  church. 
— On  a  future  occasion  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  an  architectural  de¬ 
scription  of  this  beautiful  edifice. — Edit. 
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gregation,  and  said,  **  Dearly  beloved 
in  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  devout  and 
holy  men,  as  well  under  the  law  as 
under  the  gospel,  moved  either  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  or  the 
express  command  of  God,  or  by  their 
own  reason  and  sense  of  the  natural 
decency  of  things,  have  erected  houses 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  se¬ 
parated  them  from  all  profane  and 
common  uses,  in  order  to  fill  men’s 
minds  with  greater  reverence  to  his 
glorious  majesty,  and  affect  their 
hearts  with  more  devotion  and  humi¬ 
lity  in  his  service,  which  pious  works 
have  been  approved  and  graciously  ac¬ 
cepted  by  our  heavenly  Father;  Let 
us  not  doubt  but  lie  will  also  graciously 
approve  of  this  our  Godly  purpose,  of 
setting  apart  this  place  in  a  solemn 
manner  to  the  performance  of  the  se¬ 
veral  offices  of  religious  worship;  and 
let  us  faithfully  and  devoutly  beg  His 
blessing  on  this  our  undertaking,  and 
say”  [then  the  Bishop  knelt  down  and 
repeated  a  prayer.] 

The  Bishop  then  standing  up,  turn¬ 
ed  towards  the  people,  and  repeated 
another  prayer  ;  after  which,  being 
seated,  he  directed  the  sentence  of 
Consecration  to  be  read  ;  which  being 
done,  his  Lordship  signed  and  promul¬ 
gated  the  same. 

The  Curate  then  began  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Prayers  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
viz.  Psalms  Ixxxiv.  exxii.  and  cxxxii.; 
1st  Lesson,  1  Kings,  chap.  viii.  ;  2d 
Lesson,  Hcb.  chap.  x. ;  and  ()th,  7th, 
and  8th  verses  of  Psalm  xxvi.  with 
Gloria  Patri. 

Then  the  Bishop  read  the  Commu¬ 
nion  Service;  and  after  the  collect  for 
the  King,  repeated  another  suitable 
prayer.  His  Lordship  then  read  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  gave  notice  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
on  the  next  Sunday,  after  which  the 
100 th  Psalm  was  sung. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  V.  Wellesley,  the 
Rector,  preached  a  most  excellent  and 
appropriate  sermon,  taking  his  text 


from  the  1 6th  chapter  of  St.  Mark, 
and  the  15th  verse. 

Mr.  Atwood,  Organist  to  the  King, 
presided  at  the  organ.  The  Choris¬ 
ters  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  attended, 
and  performed  several  A  nthems,  the 
Te  Deum,  and  Jubilate,  with  great 
effect. 

The  service  being  thus  ended,  the 
Bishop  and  Clergy  adjourned  to  the 
vestry,  and  after  partaking  of  some 
refreshment  the  procession  moved 
down  the  middle  aile  in  the  following 
order :  Verger,  Vestry  Clerk,  Church 
Trustees,  Bishop  and  Chaplain,  Clergy 
two  and  two,  &c. 

His  Lordship  expressed  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  appearance  of  the  Church 
in  the  most  handsome  terms,  and  said 
he  should  notice  th'i3  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  proper  quarter.  Idle  whole 
ceremony  passed  off  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  manner.  Every  one  appeared  de¬ 
lighted  and  satisfied  ;  the  gratification 
being  much  augmented  by  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  day,  which  drew  together  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  in  the  most  orderly 
and  peaceable  manner. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  Faulkner. 


Mr.  Urban,  Great  Surrey-street, 

¥  AM  induced  to  offer  some  obser- 
vations  on  the  sculptures  which 
your  Correspondent  (p.  209)  thinks 
were  intended  to  exhibit  the  Personi¬ 
fication  of  the  Trinity.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  sculpture  in  alabaster  of 
the  same  descripton  as  those  engraved 
in  your  Miscellany,  purchased  about 
50  years  ago  at  a  sale  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wickham  of  Horrington  in  Somerset¬ 
shire.  The  middle  figure  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  in  the  engraving 
No.  2  in  your  Miscellany.  This  fi¬ 
gure  I  consider  is  intended  for  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  image  or  face  of 
the  Saviour  *.  On  the  right  hand  of 
this  image  is  St.  Peter;  it  corresponds 
very  much  with  the  figure  represented 


*  In  confirmation  of  this,  in  the  Catholic  books  of  Heurs,  of  Anthony  Verard  and  Si¬ 
mon  Vostre,  of  the  date  of  1507  and  1513,  are  divine  offices  De  Sanct/l  Facie  Domini , 
illustrated  by  a  figure  of  St.  Veronica  holding  a  piece  of  fine  white  cloth,  having  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Christ  with  features  similar  to  the  engravings  imprinted  on  it.  The  prayer 
too  is  addressed  directly  to  the  miraculous  image  as  an  object  of  worship.  “  Salve,  sancta 
facies  nostri  Redemptoris,  in  qua  nitet  species  diviua  impressa  panniculo  nivei  candoris, 
dataque  Veronicae  signum  ob  amoris.” 

It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  in  the  same  volume  the  Trinity  is  thus  represented  : 
The  Father  and  the  Son  are  seated,  each  with  a  hand  on  a  book;  aud  between  them,  above 
the  book,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  by  a  dove. 
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ia  the  engraving  No.  J,  differing  only 
in  having  the  tonsure,  in  the  head  and 
the  hair  on  each  side  flowing  oft’  the 
shoulders,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
key,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  piece  ot  a 
rock  or  stone,  emblematical,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  of  his  being  the  head  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Christ’s  church  on  earth. 
On  the  left  hand  of  the  image  or  face 
stands  a  mitred  Patriarch  or  Bishop, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  pastoral 
staff  surmounted  with  a  cross,  while 
the  left  hand  is  pointing  to  the  image, 
two  of  the  fingers  touching  the  fore¬ 
head  above  the  eye.  The  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  of  the  Patriarch  are  both  of 
them  turned  towards  the  image.  On 
the  top  is  the  head  of  an  angel*.  At 
the  bottom  is  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  as 
represented  in  the  engraving  No.  2, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  emblematical 
of  the  Saviour,  who  in  Scripture  is 
called  the  Lamb  of  God.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  all  these  represen¬ 
tations  are  intended  to  designate  the 
image  and  face  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
figures  surrounding  the  image  are 
meant  to  be  emblematical. 

The  sculpture  here  described  has 
been  painted  in  different  colours,  and 
is  not  probably  older  than  about  the 
year  1490  or  thereabouts.  It  appears 
to  have  been  attached  to  some  place, 
by  its  having  two  small  holes  perfo¬ 
rated  on  the  back ;  probably  it  may 
have  formed  an  altar  in  some  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  or  it  may 
have  been  fixed  in  the  wall  of  some 
house  situated  in  the  corner  of  a  street 
where  passengers  passing  by  might 
see  it,  and  be  reminded  of  their  Re¬ 
deemer. 

In  the  catholic  times  it  was  usual  to 
place  images  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  such  situations  :  as  an 
instance,  when  at  YValsingham  in  Nor¬ 
folk  the  last  summer  (the  place  once 
so  famous  for  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  denominated  our  Lady  at  Wal- 
singham),  I  saw  in  the  wall  of  a  house 
leading  to  the  church,  carved  in  stone, 
a  representation  of  Christ  taking  down 
from  the  Cross,  one  figure  lowering 
the  body,  and  another  receiving  it. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  owner  of 


the  house,  I  cleared  away  the  white¬ 
wash  that  surrounded  it,  and  found  a 
very  neat  brick  frame,  in  which  it  was 
enclosed,  and  which  I  brought  out  to 
view,  and  have  left  the  whole  a  pleas¬ 
ing  object  for  the  admiration  of  the 
Antiquary.  T.  A. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  2. 

HAVE  perused  with  great  plea¬ 
sure  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duke’s  elabo¬ 
rate  dissertation  in  your  Magazine  for 
September,  p.  20Q,  upon  the  singular 
sculptures  which  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  represent  the  Syrian  le¬ 
gend  of  the  image  of  Christ ;  but  tho’ 
great  credit  is  due  to  that  gentleman 
for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the 
subject,  and  the  learning  he  has  brought 
into  his  service,  1  can  by  no  means 
admit  that  his  hypothesis  respecting 
the  Trinity  is  “  indubitable.” 

It  will,  I  think,  be  granted  that  the 
ancient  representations  of  sacred  and 
mystical  subjects  were  in  general  uni¬ 
form  ;  I  am  therefore  induced  to  form 
an  opinion  contrary  to  Mr.  Duke, 
from  the  following  circumstances.  1st. 
From  the  ancient  well-known  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Trinity.  The  few 
which  have  escaped  the  hands  of  fa¬ 
naticism  and  ignorance  differ  widely-' 
from  those  before  us,  yet  resemble 
each  other  as  closely  as  if  formed  from 
one  design-  2d.  The  idea  of  putting 
a  child  for  the  Holy  Spirit  instead  of 
a  dove  is  novel,  and  unsupported  by 
any  authority;  and  3dly,  The  face  is 
not  so  aged  or  venerable  as  that  which 
is  given  to  the  first  person.  Neither 
do  I  see  that  the  countenance  in  either 
specimen  differs  so  widely  from  the 
well-known  likenesses  of  our  Saviour, 
as  Mr.  Duke  supposes,  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  are  uniformly  full-* 
faced. 

That  the  face  within  the  discus  is 
that  of  the  second  person,  is,  I  think, 
evident,  from  the  accompaniment  in 
all  the  specimens ;  and  also  (though  I 
advance  an  opinion  in  opposition  to 
such  high  authorities  with  great  diffi¬ 
dence)  that  these  sculptures  were  in¬ 
tended  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
beholders  the  great  work  of  salvation 


*  Clericus  of  Camden.  Town,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Duke  s  description  of  the  child  up¬ 
held  by  angels  (fig.  1 ) ,  says,  “the  three  figures  are  intended  to  represent  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  Joseph  with  the  child  Jesus.  I  he  face  of  the  Virgin  and  the  figure  and  dress  of 
Joseph  are  similar  to  what  I  have  before  seen.  He  then  remarks  that  these  sculptured 
ornaments  are  very  common  in  Spain  and  Italy.  He  considers  that  Mr.  Duke  was  strain¬ 
ing  his  hypothesis  rather  too  far  to  convert  these  figures  into  the  Holy  Ghost !  Edit. 

effected 
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effected  by  the  mediation  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  his  glorification.  Under  this 
idea  we  see  the  most  prominent  object 
on  the  relievo  is  the  countenance  of 
that  Divine  Being  attended  by  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  two 
most  eminent  of  the  followers  of  their 
D  ivine  Master,  the  V  irgin  Mother, 
and  St.  Catherine,  the  legendary 
spouse  of  Christ,  symbolic  of  the 
union  between  the  Saviour  and  the 
Church;  the  latter  being  represented 
by  the  Virgin  Catherine.  This  is  the 
general  outline  of  all  the  specimens. 
The  minor  variations  and  additions  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  account  for. 
In  fig.  1,  and  in  the  Encyclopedia,  we 
find  an  episcopal  figure  substituted  for 
St.  Paul.  This  deviation  may  have 
arisen  from  the  vanity  of  the  diocesan 
or  some  mitred  dignitary  who  set  up 
the  sculpture,  in  allowing  his  own 
portrait  to  oust  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
respect  for  St.  Peter’s  successor  pre¬ 
served  that  saint  in  his  proper  station. 
In  fig.  2,  the  sculptor  has  been  more 
bold,  and  displaced  both  saints,  sub¬ 
stituting  patrons,  from  whom  he  pro¬ 
bably  expected  some  more  immediate 
benefit,  as  we  commonly  see  the  face 
of  some  lady  coeval  with  the  painter 
marring  the  countenances  of  the  Ma¬ 
donnas  of  the  old  masters.  The  small 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  No.  1,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  for  the  Saviour  rising 
from  the  tomb,  the  stone  being  just 
thrust  aside,  and  while  the  resurrec- 
tion  is  depicted  at  the  foot,  the  group 
at  the  top  of  the  design  very  properly 
displays  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
who  is  as  frequently  represented  under 
an  infantine  figure  as  otherwise  ;  and 
that  this  is  intended  for  our  Saviour  is 
elear,  from  the  peculiar  figure  of  the 
oblong  medallion  which  forms  the 
back-ground,  a  figure  to  which  some 
mysterious  meaning  w^as  anciently  at¬ 
tached,  which  is  still  the  common 
form  of  episcopal  seals,  and  in  old 
sculptures  always  accompanies  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  our  Saviour,  when  represented 
in  a  glorified  state.  (See  vol.  xci.  ii. 
p.  501.)  Here  then  the  artist  has  add¬ 
ed  to  the  divine  countenance  the  last 
graced  scenes  of  our  Saviour’s  earthly 
ministration,  when  he  threw  off  mor¬ 
tality,  and  shone  refulgent  in  his  digni¬ 
fied  glory  as  the  second  person  in  the 
sacred  Trinity,  which  resplendent  ap¬ 
pearance  the  face  in  the  discus  is  in¬ 
tended  to  represent.  In  No.  2,  the 


child  held  up  by  angels  is  again  seen, 
though  without  the  medallion  ;  in  the 
same  style  a  soul  was  represented  in 
ancient  sepulchral  monuments,  as  be¬ 
ing  carried  to  Heaven,  ns  in  the  tomb 
of  Aymer  de  Valence  at  W estminstcr ; 
and  here,  as  in  No.  1,  1  understand 
this  to  be  the  Ascension.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  specimen  engraved,  and  also  in 
another  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Duke,  a 
lamb  occupies  the  lower  part,  which 
needs  no  farther  comment  than  the 
words  of  St.  John  quoted  by  Mr. 
Duke,  and  is  therefore  appropriately 
put  to  show  that  the  face  above  is 
meant  for  the  “  Lamb  of  God.’’ 

Yours,  &c.  E.  I.C. 


New  Churches. — No.  III. 

N  the  review  of  Robinson’s  Micklc- 
harn  Church  in  Sept.  Mag.  p.  23 9, 
some  general  remarks  are  made  on  the 
subject  of  New  Churches,  which,  if 
not  explained,  may  lead  your  readers 
into  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  building  Churches.  If  I  un¬ 
derstand  your  reviewer  rightly,  he  esti¬ 
mates  that  a  congregation  of  any  ex¬ 
tent  may  be  accommodated  at  the  rate 
of  1/.  per  head.  1  find,  on  looking  at 
the  estimates  of  the  several  new 
Churches,  that  9/.  per  head  is  the 
usual  average  ;  and  surely  none  of 
those  edifices  are  remarkable  for  lavish 
expenditure;  they  are  mere  meeting¬ 
houses  with  steeples ;  no  6/.  capitals 
to  the  columns.  I  fear  your  reviewer 
has  confounded  the  providing  of  addi¬ 
tional  accommodation  in  old  churches 
with  the  building  of  new  ones:  in 
such  case  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  in 
a  large  half-occupied  building,  like 
many  country  churches,  two  or  three 
hundred  additional  persons  may  be  ac¬ 
commodated,  particularly  in  free  seats, 
at  even  less  than  1/.  per  head.  But  I 
w’ould  ask  your  reviewer  what  kind  of 
building,  allowing  him  to  choose  his 
material,  could  he  erect  for  700  per¬ 
sons  at  the  charge  of  700/.  ?  Even  the 
plainest  meeting-house  would  cost 
more.  We  hear  that  the  new  Meet¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Irving  is  to  cost  10,000/. 
which  is  upwards  of  In.  per  head ;  and 
surely  the  Scotch  Kirk  are  the  last  to 
introduce  expensive  ornaments.  It 
should  have  been  ascertained  what 
additional  amount  the  several  parishes 
enumerated  are  to  contribute.  It  is 
probable  that  at  Earles  Heaton,  only 
the  site  was  provided  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants, 
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ants,  and  the  building  erected  wholly 
by  the  Commissioners ;  if  this  is  the 
case,  your  reviewer  is  unfortunate  in 
his  selection  of  a  building  which  in 
expense  is  only  on  a  par  with  many 
others.  As  to  cast  iron,  when  sudden 
frosts  are  banished  from  the  country, 
it  may  be  useful ;  at  present  I  should 
greatly  fear  the  congregation  might  be 
saluted  on  a  winter’s  day  by  the  falling 
of  a  volute  or  console  (no  gentle  visit¬ 
ant)  on  their  heads. 

I  shall  proceed  in  my  succeeding 
communications  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  such  of  the  New  Churches 
as  are  completed,  and  also  occasional 
notices  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  a 
different  character.  E.  I.C.  * 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  4. 

URELY  every  one  must  lament 
the  manner  in  which  the  West 
front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  t  has  lately 
been  restored.  The  whole  of  that 
beautiful  fayade  is  now  of  plaster,  ap¬ 
pearing  with  all  its  original  ornaments, 
— at  least  a  resemblance  of  them, — 
excepting  the  statues,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  which  having  been  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed,  can  never  be  replaced.  The 
figures  of  the  Kings  immediately  over 
the  doorways,  and  extending  the  en¬ 
tire  breadth  of  the  front,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  repaired  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy. 

The  proportions  and  design  of  this 
noble  member  of  Lichfield  Cathedral 
are  highly  imposing  and  elegant,  and 
the  style  of  its  architecture  is  superb, 
without  intricacy  or  excess.  The  ar¬ 
chitect  made  an  admirable  choice  of 
ornaments,  and  he  employed  them  to 
the  enrichment  of  his  building  with 
profound  skill  and  taste.  But  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  church  that  was 
designed  for  remote  posterity,  is  so 
susceptible  of  injury  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  time,  that  very  few  of  the  mi¬ 
nute  external  carvings  present  uninjur¬ 
ed  specimens  of  the  delicate  workman¬ 
ship  by  which  they  were  originally  dis¬ 


*  We  should  be  obliged  if  E.  1.  C.  would 
favour  us  with  his  address. — Edit. 

4*  A  view  of  the  West  front  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  is  given  in  vol.  i.xxx.  ii.  403, 
from  a  drawing  by  the  late  J.  Carter,  F.S.A. 
It  is  also  accurately  represented  in  Buckler’s 
Cathedrals. — Edit. 


tinguished.  The  stone  is  of  a  red  hue, 
but  not  so  dark  or  brick-like  as  the 
masonry  of  Chester  Cathedral,  whose 
interior  exhibits  in  a  slight  degree  the 
coarseness  which  renders  the  exterior 
so  ragged  and  inelegant. 

The  interior  of  Lichfield  Cathedral 
is  as  perfect  in  its  construction  and 
carving  as  the  interior  of  Lincoln  Ca¬ 
thedral,  and  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
any  other  church  in  the  beauty  of  its 
arches  and  columns,  the  elegant  va¬ 
riety  and  richness  of  its  windows,  the 
simple  grandeur  of  its  stone  roof,  and 
the  just  proportions  of  its  various  ailes. 

It  may  justly  be  remarked  of  Lich¬ 
field  Cathedral,  that  the  architect  made 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  ornaments 
between  the  exterior  and  interior  than 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  any  other  edi¬ 
fice  of  the  same  scale.  Salisbury,  1110’ 
less  harmonious  in  this  respect,  is  not 
less  deserving  our  admiration.  But 
the  splendour  of  York  is  not  limited 
to  the  outside  of  the  West  front:  the 
interior  of  the  same  wall,  and  the  side 
walls  of  the  nave,  are  adorned  with 
arches  and  tracery  of  incomparable 
beauty.  The  spaces  between  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doorways  in  the  West  front 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral  are  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  deeply  recessed  niches,  or 
shallow  arches,  both  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  figures.  The  peculiar 
lightness  of  these  bold  and  truly  archi¬ 
tectural  features  admitted  a  greater 
number  of  them  into  the  design,  with¬ 
out  the  effect  of  gaudiness*  than  could 
be  accomplished  in  any  subsequent 
style  of  the  Pointed  architecture.  In 
the  earlier  styles  there  were  only  a  few 
carved  ornaments,  and  though  many 
mouldings,  they  were  so  skilfully  clus¬ 
tered,  that  their  general  effect  and  their 
detail  were  equally  admirable.  The 
object  lately  in  view  at  Lichfield  was 
doubtless  to  repair  what  time  had  de¬ 
faced  among  these  exquisite  embellish¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  the  most  ornamented  part 
oftheexteriorof  cheedifice,  the  W.  front 
was  chosen  for  the  experiment,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  as  just  com¬ 
pleted.  It  has  been  proved  by  more 
instances  than  one  that  external  repa¬ 
rations  in  plaster  are  not  attended 
with  the  proposed  success.  At  all 
events,  the  fashion  of  repairing  stone 
buildings  with  plaster  is  mean  and  des¬ 
picable.  The  operation  a  structure 
must  necessarily  go  through  before  it 
is  coated  with  this  detestable  sub¬ 
stance,  is  more  destructive  to  its  ap¬ 
pearance 
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pearance  than  the  united  injuries  of 
time  and  violence  for  many  centuries. 
The  West  front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
already  roughened  by  antiquity,  was 
hatched  and  chipped  till  it  resembled 
a  huge  rock  in  which  we  could  here 
and  there  discover  a  feature  which 
seemed  to  proclaim  the  fabric  a  work 
of  art.  Thus  prepared,  the  walls 
were  plastered,  and  the  arches  and 
ornaments  formed  in  some  instances 
according  to  antient  authority,  and 
in  others  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  plasterer.  I  could  point  out  seve¬ 
ral  instances  in  which  a  presumptuous 
deviation  has  been  made’from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  among  the  ornaments,  the  most 
conspicuous  occurs  in  the  arch  of  the 
principal  West  doorway,  whose  beau¬ 
tifully  wreathed  foliage  differed  on  the 
sides,  they  are  now"  both  alike, — the 
foliage  of  the  left  hand  side  is  imitated. 
No  attempt  having  been  made  to  assi¬ 
milate  the  colour  of  the  plaster  to  that 
of  the  masonry,  the  most  glaring  con¬ 
trast  appears  between  the  old  and  the 
new  work.  While  the  former  is  rich 
and  various  ill  its  hues,  and  strongly 
marked  with  every  other  venerable 
character,  the  latter  is  white,  sleek, 
and  jointless;— a  stiff  copy  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ; — a  representation  of  the  ancient 
ornaments  without  the  character  and 
feeling  which  marked  the  work  of  the 
chisel ; — in  short,  a  second-rate  speci¬ 
men  of  plaster, — of  a  material  deroga¬ 
tory  to  architecture,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  only  by  the  economy  of  its  expence. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  is  an  ill-fated 
building.  It  was  sadly  dilapidated  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  again 
mangled  by  Wyatt ;  and  it  is  now 
undergoing  so  extensive  a  patching 
and  plastering,  that  it  is  to  be  feared 
very  little  of  the  ancient  work  will  re¬ 
main  untouched  on  the  exterior.  The 
restoration  of  the  parapets  of  the  low 
alles  is  much  to  be  commended,  and 
the  substitution  of  plain  pinnacles  for 
crocketed  ones  is  much  to  he  censured. 
Those  which  have  been  removed  were 
in  no  danger  of  falling,  and  who  would 
not  rather  have  seen  the  original 
mouldering  spirits,  with  a  crocket 
here  and  there,  than  a  tall  plain  obe¬ 
lisk,  without  the  least  indication  of 
their  ancient  beauty?  If  this  crop¬ 
ping  system  is  pursued  throughout  the 
repairs,  Lichfield  Cathedral  had  much 
better  remain  to  be  deprived  of  all  its 
ornaments  by  time. 

If,  instead  of  plastering  the  West 


front,  a  small  sum  had  been  annually 
expended  in  the  exact  and  substantial 
restoration  of  the  pinnacles  and  para¬ 
pets,  the  grand  West  doorway,  or  the 
outside  of  the  choir,  the  whole  might 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  most 
creditable  manner. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and 
he  can  declare  that  much  elegant  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  West  front  was  defaced  or 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  plaster. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  perfect  ornaments 
for  those  which  are  obliterated,  cannot 
surely  be  admitted  as  judicious,  and 
would  with  difficulty  find  a  defender, 
yet  this  is  the  favourite  system  at  Lich¬ 
field  ;  and  if  the  same  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  at  York,  that  glorious  edifice  would 
not  have  commanded  the  admiration 
it  now  so  generally  excites. 

The  plaster  is  now  falling  from  the 
walls  of  the  new  Church  at  Mitcham 
in  Surrey,  and  if  a  similar  accident 
happens  within  a  few  years  to  the  new 
front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  its  pro¬ 
moters  must  openly  avow  the  vexation 
and  disappointment  they  now  labour 
to  conceal. 


Mr.  L^rban,  Oct.  20. 

AD  I.  F.  (p.  129)  consulted  your 
General  Index,  vol.  5,  p.  b'3, 
for  the  Freckenham  bas-relief,  he  would 
have  seen  a  reference  to  vol.  xlix.  p. 
128,  where  is  given  satisfactory  evi- 
vence  that  the  Bishop  performing  the 
miracle  on  the  horse,  is  St.  Eloy;  and 
which  is  confirmed  to  me  by  having 
lately  seen  the  same  subject  in  an  old 
illuminated  missal  representing  that 
Saint,  whose  name  is  to  be  found  on 
the  Romish  Calendar,  under  the  date 
of  the  1st  day  of  December.  St.  Loy 
appears  to  have  been  the  original 
name  (in  Latin,  Elisius),  from  whence 
the  modern  name  Louis.  The  missal, 
which  is  beautifully  illuminated,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  John  Pringle 
Dalrymple,  Bart. 

Dr.  Meyrick  (part  i.  p.  40)  asserts, 
that  Grose  thought  the  shield  (Frontis¬ 
piece  to  his  Treatise  on  Armour)  was 
of  H oman  workmanship.  Surely  Dr. 
Mcvrick  did  not  read  the  explanation 
which  Grose  gave  of  the  print;  for  he 
there  says  that  he  considered  the  shield 
to  be  a  performance  of  the  fifteenth 
centurv;  a  supposition  which  coin¬ 
cides  with  Dr.  Mcyrick's  discovery. 

Yours,  See.  C.  S.  B. 

Mr. 
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Memoirs  of  Louis  XVIII. 

HE  life  of  Louis  XVIII.  exhibits 
a  striking  picture  of  the  changes 
and  chances  of  all  sublunary  things. 
He  was  born  Nov.  1 7,  1755,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XV.  a  prince  of  great  promise, 
who  did  not  live  to  mount  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  He  was  first  saluted 
by  the  title  of  Count  of  Provence,  but 
on  the  accession  of  his  brother  Louis 
XVI.  to  the  throne  in  1774,  by  ordi¬ 
nary  Court  etiquette  he  became  known 
by  the  title  of  Monsieur.  From  early 
boyhood  he  showed  a  great  inclination 
for  study ;  and  in  his  closet  he  im¬ 
bibed  opinions  adverse  to  the  system 
and  principles  on  which  France  was 
then  governed.  In  1771  he  married 
Marie  Josephine  Louise,  of  Savoy, 
who  died  in  England,  1810,  and  is  in¬ 
terred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Louis  was  favour¬ 
able  to  the  revolution  at  its  first  break¬ 
ing  out;  but  the  horrible  proceedings 
on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  1789, 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  atrocious  con¬ 
duct  of  its  promoters.  He  remained 
in  Paris,  however,  till  June,  179 L 
when  —  more  fortunate  than  his  un¬ 
happy  Sovereign,  who  failed  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  attempt,  made  at  the  same  time — 
he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  revolutionary  ruffians  who  were 
set  to  guard  the  Royal  family,  and 
reached  Coblentz  in  safety. 

After  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.  in 
1793,  his  brother  became  de  jure  Re¬ 
gent  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  Louis  XVII.;  and  after  the 
death  of  that  martyred  prince,  in  1795, 
King.  From  this  latter  period,  and 
not  from  that  of  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  in  1814,  Louis  always  dated 
the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

Louis  and  his  brother,  Count  DL'Yr- 
tois,  were  not  able  to  rally  round  their 
standard  a  sufficient  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  to  defend  their  rights  ;  and 
Louis  proceeded  to  Germany  ;  from 
thence  went  to  Turin,  to  his  father-in- 
law,  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  retired  to  Venice,  where  he 
continued  to  reside,  till  a  requisition 
was  received  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  which  compelled  him  to  leave 
that  state.  Accompanied  only  by  two 
officers,  he  now  proceeded  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  at 
lliegal.  (See  vol.  lxvi.  p.  429.) 
Here  he  learnt,  at  the  same  moment, 
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the  news  of  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  d’Enghien,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  Buo¬ 
naparte,  by  Charles  IV.  King  of  Spain. 
Louis,  as  a  French  Prince,  had  received 
the  insignia  of  that  order;  which  he 
immediately  returned,  with  a  spirited 
letter,  to  the  Spanish  monarch.  In 
1798,  Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  royal  fugitive  as  King 
of  France  and  Navarre;  and  invited 
him  to  Mittau,  where  he  resided  some 
time  in  the  ducal  castle,  surrounded  by 
almost  regal  pomp.  (See  vol.  lxviii.. 
p.  246.)  He  afterwards  resided  in  a 
splendid  manner  at  St.  Petersburg. 
(See  p.  545.)  With  his  usual  caprice, 
howrever,  Paul  soon  withdrew  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  ordered  the  unfortunate 
Monarch,  with  all  his  countrymen,  to 
quit  Mittau,  and  the  Russian  Domi¬ 
nions.  By  this  order,  many  French¬ 
men  were  involved  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  the  heroic  Duchess  D’An- 
gouleme,  who  resided  with  her  uncle, 
sacrificed  what  few  jewels  she  possess¬ 
ed,  to  procure  the  means  of  travelling 
for  the  King,  and  to  administer  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  her  countrymen. 

[We  are  enabled  to  present  to  our 
readers  ( see  Plate  I.)  a  faithful  por¬ 
trait  of  Louis  XVIII.  taken  when  he 
was  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  was  en¬ 
graved  for  the  gratification  of  some  of 
his  faithful  followers,  Iput  never  before 
published.] 

Louis  now  obtained  leave  to  reside 
in  Poland  ;  and,  whilst  living  at  War¬ 
saw,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1803,  a 
person  waited  upon  Louis  to  p^nade 
him  and  all  the  members  of  his  family 
to  abdicate  their  rights  to  the  throne 
of  France.  The  Envoy  moreover  ob¬ 
served,  that  Buonaparte  would  secure 
indemnities  to  his  Majesty,  and  even 
a  splendid  establishment.  To  this  un¬ 
just  proposal  the  members  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  with  the  King  at  their  head,  re¬ 
turned  very  spirited  replies  (see  vol. 
lxxiii.  p.  470,  680).  While  there, 
an  agent  was  employed  to  poison  the 
King  and  all  his  family,  which  diabo¬ 
lical  plot  was  disclosed  to  Baron  de 
Melleville,  by  the  person  employed. 
The  full  particulars  respecting  this 
affair,  are  inserted  in  our  vol.  lxxiv. 
pp.  776-777. 

At  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Louis  came 
to  England,  where,  as  the  Count  de 
Lisle,  he  resided  in  the  quiet  retreat  of 
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Hartwell,  till  British  perseverance  and 
British  valour  had  opened  lor  him  a 
>ath  to  that  rich  inheritance  of  which 
te  had  been  deprived. 

In  April  IS  14  Buonaparte  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of 
France,  which  he  formally  performed 
at  Fontainbleau.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Louis  XVIII.  regained  the  throne 
of  France,  and  his  entry  into  London 
and  Paris,  and  subsequent  events,  are 
recorded  in  vol.  lxxxiv.  i.  pp.  400- 
402;  Cog-6 1  1.  The  daring  and  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  of  Buonaparte,  on  his 
return  from  Elba,  once  more  made 
Louis  a  fugitive  (see  vol.  lxxxv.  i.  pp. 
266-271),  but  the  Victor’s  glories  were 
extinguished  for  ever  at  Waterloo  ; 
and  Louis  once  more  was  restored  (see 
pt.  ii.  71,  75). 

Since  that  period,  theKingof  France 
has  had  no  couch  of  roses  to  repose 
on.  The  contentions  of  the  various 
arties  into  which  France  was  divided, 
ept  the  country  in  a  perpetual  agita¬ 
tion  ;  and  perhaps  his  easy  tranquil 
temper,  and  the  conciliating  policy  he 
adopted,  tended  more  than  any  thing 
else,  to  produce,  in  the  end,  that  al¬ 
most  general  acquiescence  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  existing  Government,  which 
is  now  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
France. 

We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  sketch 
of  the  public  life  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Farther  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  seen 
in  our  Magazine,  vols.  lxxxiii.  i.  pp. 
273-4  ;  lxxxv.  i.  p.  458;  ii.  l6g, 
171-73;  362-64  ;  lxxxvi.  ii.  pp.  264, 
358,  449-50,  483;  Lxxxvm.  ii.  pp. 
l6g,  265,  553,  622,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  said  in  the  French  papers,  that 
Louis  met  his  death  with  firmness; 
and  considering  that  he  had  drained 
the  dregs  of  life,  and  had  moreover  a 
grand  part  to  perform,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  Of  all  the  accounts  given 
of  his  death,  the  following  appears  to 
be  the  most  correct. 

“  It  is  true  that  the  King  during  his  long 
agony,  and  the  days  which  preceded  it,  ob¬ 
served  extraordinary  firmness,  resignation, 
and  greatness  of  soul.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  for  several  years  past,  being 
a  victim  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings,  his 
temper  has  been  soured,  and  he  had  fre¬ 
quent  fits  of  impatience  ;  and  it  might  have 
been  imagined  that  this  disposition  would 
have  become  more  evident  as  the  pains  in¬ 
creased. 

“  Except  during  the  crisis  and  fainting 
fits,  his  head  was  perfectly  clear ;  he  spoke 
with  mildness  to  those  who  were  about  him. 
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A  contradiction  sometimes  irritated  him. 
He  complained  very  much  of  the  etiquette 
which  the  Gentlemen  in  Waiting  did  not 
forget  to  observe,  even  in  those  moments 
which  were  the  most  painful  to  him.  As 
far  as  he  was  able,  he  put  off  the  moment 
when  the  Priests  were  to  be  introduced  into 
Lis  apartment.  At  last  he  perceived  that 
they  were  going  to  appear  in  sjHte  of  him. 
He  immediately  resigned  himself,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Mass  with  much  attention  ; 
but  when  it  was  ended,  he  said  that  M.  de 
Croix,  who  performed,  had  not  shewn  suffi¬ 
cient  unction.  He  suffered  quietly  the  last 
sacraments  to  be  administered  to  him. 
When  they  came  to  the  prayers  of  the 
dying,  he  said,  ‘  You  are  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  1  know  myself  better  than  the  phy¬ 
sicians  do.’  He  was  in  the  right,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  recommence  the  same  prayers 
three  times.  The  physicians  thought  that 
the  last  agony  would  be  much  more  prompt, 
and  every  new  crisis  made  them  say  that  the 
fatal  hour  was  come.  However,  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  the  King  said,  ‘  I  shall  not 
die  before  Thursday.’ 

“  The  disorder  was  horrible  ;  the  legs 
were  a  mass  of  corruption.  He  had  on  his 
feet  enormous  excrescences  like  sponges. 
All  the  pains  were  in  the  belly  and  stomach. 
For  above  two  months  he  had  not  been 
able  to  hold  up  bis  head ;  it  fell  on  his 
breast.  The  upper  part  of  his  loins  were 
nearly  paralysed,  the  vertebral  muscles  were 
wholly  relaxed ;  up  to  the  moment  when 
these  new'  evils  attacked  him,  his  stomach 
had  very  well  digested  a  great  number  of 
aliments,  but  that  organ  ceased  its  functions 
as  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
doubled  upon  itself.  M.  Portal,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  first  physician,  said,  according  to  his 
usual  form  of  speech,  *  if  the  King  could 
resolve  to  eat  lying  down,  and  to  live  lying 
down,  he  would  still  reign  a  long  time.’ 

‘  How  !  could  you  have  me  reign  in  bed?’ 

“  Among  his  servants  there  was  one 
named  Usquenet,  or  Lasquenet,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  and  to  whom  he  has 
reserved  considerable  advantages.  No  other 
person  was  dexterous  in  assisting  him  to 
change  his  position  in  his  bed.  The 
King  said  to  the  Count  of  Artois,  ‘  I  al¬ 
most  regret  that  you  are  so  active  ;  I  would 
recommend  Lasquenet  to  you.’ 

“  The  King  had  not  wished  to  see  the 
children  of  France,  whatever  the  Journals, 
may  say ;  it  was  against  his  will  that  they 
were  brought  to  him.  After  they  were 
gone  he  said — ‘  Why  did  you  bring  those 
children  to  me  ?  If  they  were  fifteen  years 
of  age,  the  sight  of  their  old  uncle  dying 
would  remain  impressed  on  their  memory  ; 
but  at  their  age  my  sight  will  only  make 
disagreeable  impressions,  without  any  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them,  for  they  will  forget  this 
last  interview;  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
make  the  children  cry.’ 
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“  Monsieur 


1S24.]  Death  and  Funeral 

“  Monsieur  came  frequently  to  the  King's 
bedside.  The  day  before  his  death,  the 
King  said  to  him — ‘  Judgment  will  soon  be 
passed  on  my  reign  ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  that  shall  prevail,  I  assure  you, 
brother,  that  every  thing  I  have  done  has 
been  the  result  of  long  deliberation.  I  may 
have  been  mistaken,  but  I  have  not  been 
the  sport,  the  slave  of  events ;  every  thing 
has  been  conducted  and  argued  by  me.’ 

“  The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  never  came 
into  the  King’s  chamber  but  in  tears.  ‘  If 
vou  knew,’  said  he,  ‘  what  I  have  suffered 
for  the  last  three  years,  you  would  not 
weep  ;  you  would  rejoice.’ 

“  Profound  affliction  prevailed  in  the 
Thuilleries.  The  servants,  who  had  so  often 
felt  the  effects  of  their  Master’s  impatience, 
sobbed  aloud.  The  Chief  Officers  of  the 
Palace,  the  Priests  did  not  quit  the  bed  of 
the  dying  monarch  ;  in  the  night  of  the 
15th  Count  d’Artois  remained  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  and  they  went  several  times  to 
announce  to  him  the  death  of  his  brother 
before  it  had  taken  place.  At  length,  at 
three  minutes  past  four  in  the  morning  of 
the  16‘th,  M.  Portal  visited  the  patient, 
and  declared  that  all  was  over  : — ‘  Go,  and 
tell  his  Majesty,’  said  the  High  Chamber- 
lain,  Prince  Talleyrand.  At  this  informa¬ 
tion  the  new  King  rushed  into  the  chamber, 
where  his  predecessor  had  just  breathed  his 
last  1 

“  The  witness  who  has  related  to  us  all 
these  facts,  said  to  us,  I  have  seen  many 
court  tears — they  would  not  deceive  me, 
but  those  which  Charles  shed  were  sincere. 
He  almost  laid  himself  down  on  the  bed  of 
the  deceased,  exclaiming,  ‘  and  I,  too,  am 
so  old!”  After  this  burst  of  sorrow,  the 
Prince,  composing  himself  a  little,  said  to 
the  Chamberlain,  ‘What  is  to  be  done!’ 
‘  Sire,’  replied  Talleyrand,  ‘  I  am  here  to 
attend  to  these  things ;  you  have  need  of 
repose — retire.’  ‘  And  you,  too,  want  rest.’ 
— ‘  Retire,  retire  !  I  conjure  you,  Sire  !’ 
The  King  took  the  hand  of  his  brother, 
kissed  it,  and  withdrew, 

“  The  attendants  had  despaired  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  King’s  body  from  total  dissolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped,  by  certain  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  which  will  in  the  end  change  the 
colour,  to  preserve  at  least  the  masses. 

“  Those  who  saw  him  the  day  before 
vesterday  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
were  surprised  to  find  him  so  reduced  ;  he 
was  covered  up  to  the  breast  only  with  a 
white  cloth,  which  perfectly  showed  the 
contour  of  the  body.  As  he  died  with  his 
mouth  open,  a  bandeau  was  passed  under 
the  chin  to  keep  it  closed.  The  face  was 
yellow,  and  the  hands  white  as  alabaster. 

“  His  Majestv  was  bom  with  a  perfect 
organization  of  the  upper  part  of  his  body  ; 
the  developement  of  his  head  and  chest 
indicated  an  herculean  stature,  'f  he  orga¬ 
nization  of  his  lower  lilnbs  had  not  the 
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same  perfection.  They  always  presented 
rounded  forms,  soft  consistency,  and  a  little 
weakness.  They  did  not  hinder  the  King, 
in  his  youth,  from  taking  the  exercise  of 
walking,  hunting,  and  riding,  but  with  age 
his  limbs  increased — they  became  weak  and 
impotent,  and  the  King  was  obliged  succes¬ 
sively  to  renounce  all  sorts  of  exercise,  ex¬ 
cept  in  carriages.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  King  when  he  left  Hartwell.  These 
infirmities  increased  in  the  course  of  the  few 
last  years,  by  the  effect  of  the  gout  and 
erysipelas,  to  which  his  Majesty  was  very 
subject ;  it  was  thenceforward  easy  to  fore¬ 
see  that  he  could  not  triumph  over  all  these 
causes  of  dissolution.  However,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  organization  of  the  upper  parts  long 
struggled  with  success  against  this  bad  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  lower  ones.  Every  thing 
that  the  state  of  the  king  required  was 
counselled,  and  observed  by  him  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  exactness  beyond  bounds.  Ne¬ 
ver,  perhaps,  were  attentions  carried  farther, 
nor  had  a  more  evident  influence  on  the 
prolongation  of  life  ;  it  was  impossible  that 
art  could  do  more  than  it  has  done  under 
these  circumstances.” 

The  number  of  persons  that  passed 
through  the  apartments  of  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  on  Thursday,  is  computed  at  fifty 
thousand.  Notwithstanding  this  im¬ 
mense  concourse,  not  the  slightest  dis¬ 
order  occurred.  On  Friday  also  the 
number  was  very  great.  The  specta¬ 
tors  were  admitted  in  parties  of  twelve, 
who,  after  passing  by  the  corpse,  de¬ 
scended  by  the  staircase  on  the  side  of 
the  terrace  which  leads  to  the  lower 
gallery.  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
bed  were  seated  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain  and  the  Grand  Almoner  of  France. 
On  the  right  and  left  were  twelve 
Marshals  in  full  costume.  The  per¬ 
sons  attached  to  the  Almonry,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Chamber,  filled 
the  rest  of  the  apartment. 

The  funeral  of  his  Majesty  took 
place  on  Thursday,  Sept.  23.  The 
troops  wore  crape  on  the  arm,  the 
drums  were  muffled,  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  music  ornamented  with  the 
symbols  of  mourning.  The  proces¬ 
sion  set  out  with  the  sound  of  cannon, 
and  the  bells  of  all  the  Churches 
pealed  the  funeral  knell.  The  car¬ 
riages  occupied  by  the  great  officers 
were  covered  with  black  cloth.  At 
the  doors  and  on  the  hammercloths 
were  suspended  the  arms  of  France 
and  Navarre,  richly  emblazoned.  The 
housings  of  the  horses  were  black, 
adorned  with  fleurs  de  lis  in  gold,  and 
tears  in  silver.  The  carriages  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
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leans,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  were 
covered  with  black  cloth.  The  hous¬ 
ings  of  the  horses  were  of  black  cloth, 
with  silver  fringe  and  magnificent 
plumes.  The  funeral  car  was  remark¬ 
ably  rich.  The  upper  part  formed  a 
canopy,  surmounted  by  the  crown  of 
France,  supported  by  four  seated  genii, 
each  holding  an  inverted  flambeau. 
The  canopy  was  adorned  with  velvet, 
enriched  with  fleurs  de  lis  in  gold,  and 
supported  by  four  angels  bearing  palm 
branches.  The  coffin  was  covered 
with  a  rich  pall,  ornamented  with  a 
silver  cross.  At  the  head  was  the 
crown  of  France,  and  at  the  feet  the 
sceptre  and  hand  of  justice.  The 
number  of  troops  was  about  1  1 ,000. 
Upon  reaching  that  ancient  burial 
place  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the 
Royal  remains  were  presented  by  the 
Grand  Almoner  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Royal  Chapter,  preceded  by  the  Ca¬ 
nons  and  Clergy.  The  Royal  coffin 
was  temporarily  placed  under  a  canopy 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Choir,  or¬ 
namented  with  the  Royal  mantle  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  surmounted  by  the 
Crown  covered  with  crape.  In  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  coffin  were  the  sceptre, 
the  hand  of  justice,  and  the  sword,  and 
it  was  surrounded  by  two  Gardes  de 
la  Manche,  five  Heralds  at  Arms,  and 
four  of  the  King’s  Guards.  The  body 
was  followed  by  Prince  Talleyrand, 
Grand  Chamberlain  ;  the  Duke  d’Av- 
ray,  Captain  of  the  Guards  ;  the  Duke 
D’Aumont,  and  the  Duke  de  Blacas, 
Chief  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  ; 
and  the  Chief  Gentleman  of  Honour 
near  the  King.  Next  came  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  deep  mourning, 
and  wearing  long  mantles.  At  the 
reception  of  the  remains  the  usual 
prayers  were  recited.  After  the  Mag¬ 
nificat  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  Chapel/e  Ardentc,  and 
where  it  will  remain  for  thirty  days 
before  it  is  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the 
Bourbons. 

In  the  programme  of  the  ceremonial 
to  take  place  on  that  occasion,  it  was 
announced,  according  to  long-establish¬ 
ed  usage,  that  “  a  number  of  the 
Clergy  with  lighted  tapers  will  follow 
on  fool.’’  At  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  Berri  there  were  at  least  800  Eccle¬ 
siastics  in  the  procession,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  professors  of  the  clerical  per¬ 
suasion  has  not  diminished  within  that 


period  ;  yet,  on  the  present  occasioh, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  good  people 
of  Paris,  not  one  was  seen  following 
the  corpse  of  Louis  XVIII.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  extraordinary  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  priesthood  has  arisen 
from  a  contested  point  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  Grand  Almoner,  who  is 
wholly  a  Jesuit,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  w  ho  inclines  in  favour  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
The  quarrel  broke  out  openly  on 
Thursday,  in  consequence  of  a  right 
claimed  by  each  to  perform  the  service 
overthelate  KingatSt.  Denis.  Neither 
of  them  would  yield,  and  consequently 
all  the  Priests,  attached  to  either  party, 
absented  themselves  from  the  funeral 
procession.  This  tenacious  adherence 
to  rights  long  considered  obsolete,  is  a 
tacit  indication  of  the  wishes  and 
power  of  the  priesthood,  who  testify 
their  belief,  at  least,  that  with  the  new 
reign  the  period  of  their  ascendancy  is 
again  arrived. 

Louis  XVIII.  wras  a  very  fair  scho¬ 
lar,  being  well  skilled  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
Comedy  and  two  Operas,  which  he 
procured  to  be  acted,  concealing  the 
author’s  name,  and  getting  others  to 
adopt  them.  However  various  may 
be  the  opinion  as  to  his  merits  as  a 
Sovereign,  he  is  allowed  by  all  to  have 
been  an  exceedingly  pleasant  compa¬ 
nion,  and  an  amiable  man. 

Ilis  successor,  Charles  Philippe,  was 
born  in  1757,  and  is  therefore  in  his 
67th  year.  He  possesses,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  mental  and  bodily  acti¬ 
vity.  He  was  married  to  Marie  The- 
rese,  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1805.  By 
this  Princess  he  had  tw'o  sons,  the 
Due  d’Angouleme,  wffio  now  takes  the 
title  of  Dauphin,  and  the  late  Due  de 
Berri,  wffio  was  assassinated  in  1820. 
(See  vol.  xc.  i.  167. 
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*  Amesbury ,  Wilts,  Oct,  1 . 

IN  my  letter  of  the  11th  of  March 
last  (part  i.  p.  31 J),  I  flatter  myself, 
that  the  many  arguments  I  advanced, 
tended  to  demonstrate,  that  the  vene¬ 
rable  temple  of  Stonehenge  (generally 
considered  as  Druidical)  was  not,  in 
origine  sud,  surrounded  by  woods  and 
groves.  The  above  letter  was  in  an¬ 
swer  to  one  dated  Jan.  9,  under  the 

signature  of  H.  W.  of  W - r.  (part 

i.  p.  9.)  That  gentleman,  in  support 
of  the  opposite  opinion,  cited  Rymer’9 

Foedera ; 
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Foedera  ;  and,  expressing  himself  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  from  whence  the  an¬ 
nual  allowance  of  40  oak  trees,  granted 
by  Edward  II.  (A.  1).  1307)  to  his 
sister  Mary,  could  be  derived,  con¬ 
cluded,  that  they  were  obtained  from 
a  wood  surrounding  Stonehenge,  sup¬ 
posed  by  him  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Domesday  book. 

In  support  of  my  conjecture,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  their  being  the  produce  of 
Bentley  Woods,  I  refer  to  an  ancient 
record,  met  with  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
in  his  researches  for  the  History  of  the 
county,  and  alluding  to  the  above- 
mentioned  grant  in  the  following 
words,  “  pro  Maria,  filia  Regis  Edw. 
I.  apud  Ambresburiam  commoranti 
de  XL  rdboribus,  singulis  annis  e  fo- 
resta  de  Chute  et  Bokholt  ad  focum 
camerae  suae,”  &c.  &c. 

The  above  two  forests  have  been  for 
ages,  perhaps,  disafforested,  but  their 
sites  are  still  occupied  by  many  dis¬ 
connected,  yet  neighbouring  woods. 
The  forest  of  Chute  was  situated  about 
ten  miles  to  the  North-east  of  Ames- 
bury,  and  that  of  Bokholt  (or  in  mo¬ 
dern  orthography,  Buckholt,)  about 
eight  miles  South-east ‘-from  the  same 
place.  Bentley  woods  formed  a  part 
of  the  latter  forest ;  and  bordering  on 
them,  there  is  still  an  extra-parochial 
farm  called  Buckholt  farm.  Thus, 
Mr.  Urban,  I  must  take  leave  of  this 
question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  temple  of  Stonehenge,  having, 
I  trust,  evinced  to  your  readers,  that 
Stonehenge  was  in  its  most  early  oera, 
raised  on,  and  surrounded  by  an  ex¬ 
pansive  and  open  plain,  and  also  hav¬ 
ing  pointed  out  the  locus  equo  of  the 
forty  oak  trees  allowed  by  Edward  II. 
to  nis  sister,  and  which  apparently 
presented  so  insurmountable  a  barrier 
to  the  confirmation  of  mv  proposition. 

Since,  Mr.  Urban,  I  last  addressed 
you,  the  interesting  question,  whether 
those  ancient  circles  of  stone,  generally 
attributed  to  the  Druids,  were  or  were 
not  surrounded  with  woods  and  groves, 
has  undergone  much  discussion  by  se¬ 
veral  writers.  The  result  has  not, 
however,  disproved  my  assertion,  that 
the  sites  of  those  stone  temples  were 
ever  in  the  most  open  countries ;  and 
I  must  confess,  with  Merlin,  that 
S.  R.  M.  by  his  ingenious  reasoning, 
has  not  succeeded  to  reconcile  to  my 
mind  the  difficulty  started  in  the  letter 
referred  to.  At  the  same  time,  I  can¬ 
not  agree  with  Merlin,  in  thinking 
that  by  the  expression  of  ancient  au¬ 


thors  (as  relative  to  Pliny  and  Tacitus, 
when  compared  with  Caesar,  &c.)  I 
have  “  conceded  too  much.”  I  can¬ 
not  admit  of  modern  ancients,  at  least 
within  the  oera  of  the  twelve  Caesars. 

S.R.M  .assuming  the  ancient  struc¬ 
tures  of  stone  iu  this  country  to  be 
Druidical  temples,  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  the  asserted  fact,  that  they 
“  are  ever  found  in  the  most  open  and 
campaign  countries,”  and  yet  that 
“  ancient  authors  represent  the  Druids 
as  resorting  to  woods  and  groves,”  en¬ 
deavours  to  avert  this  inconsistency  by 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  aposta¬ 
tizing  Jews,  who,  leaving  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  went  over  to  the  neighbouring 
heathen  ;  for  this  purpose  he  quotes 
Hosea,  ch.  iv.  v.  13,  “  they  sacrifice,” 
says  Hosea,  “  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  burn  incense  upon  the  hills,” 
one  Druidic  practice,  says  S.  R.  M. 
and  “  under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and 
elms,”  another  Druidic  practice.  He 
then  adds  the  following  quotation  from 
Ezekiel,  ch.  vi.  ver.  13  :  “  their  altars 
upon  every  high  hill,  in  all  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  and  under  every  green 
tree,  and  under  every  thick  oak,  the 
place  where  they  did  offer  sweet  savour 
to  all  their  idols ;”  these  passages, 
however,  appear  to  me  by  no  means 
appropriate ;  they  are,  as  I  conceive, 
merely  circumlocutory;  they  are  only 
meant  to  convey,  by  a  periphrasis,  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  idolatry  reigned  tri¬ 
umphant,  that  the  altars  of  the  heathen 
covered  the  face  of  the  country,  that 
they  extended  over  hill  and  dale, 
throughout  the  plain  and  the  grove. 
These  passages  were  never  surely  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  any  contra-distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  must  heg  permission  to 
add,  that  I  think  S.  R.  M.  will  find  it 
difficult  to  prove,  that  it  was  “  a  Drui¬ 
dic  practice”  to  burn  incense  on  hills, 
a  “  Druidic  practice”  to  burn  incense 
under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and  elms,  or 
a  Druidic  practice  to  burn  incense  at 
all.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
letter  he  infers,  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davies,  that  the  mythology  of  the 
Druids  became  extended  by  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Sabaean  worship  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  imparted  to  them  by 
the  Phoenicians;  for  this  inference  I 
can  see  no  reason.  The  worship  of 
the  sun  and  moon  probably  ever  led 
the  way  in  idolatry,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  the  previous  “  more  simple 
mythology  of  the  Druids ,”  to  which  he 
alludes ;  when  this  supposed  union 

took 
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took  place,  lie  asserts,  the  groves  be¬ 
came  deserted,  though  still  considered 
sacred,  as  their  altars  yet  remained  ;  and 
that  it  was  rendered  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  astronomy  and  astrology  to 
raise  their  temples  in  the  open  country. 

Their  altars,  or  the  remains  of  their 
altars,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  our 
many  aboriginal  woods  and  forests; 
and  their  temples  (if  their  temples)  are 
usually  found  in  situations,  which  we 
may  presume,  from  the  ungenial  soil, 
&c.  to  be  at  a  remote  distance  from 
their  groves  of  oak.  This  observation 
brings  me  to  remark  on  the  quotation 
of  S.  R.  M.  from  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist. 
Lib.  16,  ch.  44),  “  Jam  per  se  robo- 
rum  eligunt  lucos,  neque  ulla  sacra 
sine  ea  fronde  conficiunt.”  I  have 
little  confidence  in  the  assertions  of 
the  marvellous  Pliny,  but,  assuming  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  they  ever  used  the 
oak  in  their  sacred  rites,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  presume,  if  they  removed 
their  altars  and  temples  from  the 
woods  and  groves,  it  would  be  to  their 
immediate  vicinity,  rather  than  to  dis¬ 
tant  plains  and  moors. 

Thus,  I  hope,  that  S.  R.  M.  will 
pardon  me  in  the  candid  declaration, 
that  he  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  re¬ 
conciling  to  my  mind  “  the  resort  of 
the  Druids  to  woods  and  groves,  with 
the  fact,  that  those  structures  of  stone, 
usually  denominated  Druidical  temples, 
are  ever  found  in  the  most  open  and 
campaign  countries.” 

My  assertion,  that  stone  temples  are 
ever  found  so  situated,  seems  generally 
assented  to  ;  but  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  explain  this  fact  by  your  Cor¬ 
respondents,  on  the  gratuitous  assump¬ 
tion,  that  the  surrounding  expanse  has 
been  caused  by  the  destructive  axe  and 
mattock  of  the  ruthless  Roman  ;  this 
assumption  has  been  already  answered 
in  my  last  letter,  by  the  reply,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  such  a  destruction 
by  the  Romans,  and  no  reason  to  pre¬ 
sume  it  ;  independently  of  which, 
many  of  such  stone  structures  exist  in 
those  distant  countries  into  which  the 
Romans  never  penetrated,  and  which 
are  likewise  found  on  plains,  on  heaths, 
and  moors. 

Your  Correspondent  Y.  however, 
(in  port  ii.  p.  40),  not  satisfied  with 
the  proved  fact,  that  plains  and  open 
countries  are  rhe  sites  of  stone  temples, 
still  cries  out,  “  let  us  to  the  woods  re- 
air  yet  unconvinced  (as  it  seems  by 
is  seventh  query),  he  still  credils  the 
belief,  that  the  Romans  denuded  the 


grounds  surrounding  the  existing  tem¬ 
ples,  by  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
groves,  whilst  he  passes  by  unnoticed 
the  ungenial ity  of  the  soil  to  produce 
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thosegroves;  enough, however,  has  been 
said  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  his 
first  query  opens  a  farther  field  for  en¬ 
quiry. 

I  readily  acknowledge,  that  “  a  large 
portion  of  our  island  was  covered  with 
woods  in  the  days  of  Druidism.”  All 
countries  in  an  aboriginal  state  present 
an  alternation  of  woods  and  plains; 
this  was  both  the  case,  as  is  w-ell 
known,  with  America  and  with  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  general  features 
of  this  country  continue  nearly  the 
same;  the  woody  regions  still  remain 
the  most  wooded,  and  the  campaign 
parts  are  still  the  most  open  and  cam¬ 
paign.  Nature  hath  not  interchanged 
ler  soils  with  the  progress  of  years. 
Many  of  the  aboriginal  forests  and 
woods.  New  Forest*,  the  forests  of 
Dean,  Rockingham,  Charnwood,  Bere, 
&c.  still  as  such,  exist;  many  yet  also 
retain  their  general  names,  but  from 
the  change  of  the  state  of  society,  are 
broken  into  well-defined,  and  bounded 
modern  woods  and  copses,  their  gigan¬ 
tic  and  venerable  habitants  being  swept 
from  their  bases,  and  their  places  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  planted  underwood  of 
the  hazel,  ash,  &c.;  others  have  alto¬ 
gether  lost  their  names,  but  such 
woody  regions  are  still  known  in  many 
counties  by  the  general  appellation  of 
“  the  woodlands,”  but  in  none  of  those 
forests,  in  none  of  those  woody  regions 
are  the  altars  of  the  Druids,  or  their 
stone  temples  to  be  met  with  ;  but 
here  your  Correspondents  will  say, 
“  the  Romans  have  destroyed  them,” 
they  will  thus  make,  I  presume,  in  the 
one  instance,  the  Romans  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  groves  and  spared  the 
temples  ;  in  the  other,  to  have  destroy¬ 
ed  the  temples  and  spared  the  groves. 
“  The  mouse,  that  always  trusts  to  one 
poor  hole. 

Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul.” — Pope. 
We  find  the  temples,  mirabile  dic/u  ! 
where  we  ought  not  to  find  them ;  and 
where  we  should  meet  with  them, 
alas  !  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  forests 
and  woods,  where  we  may  search  in 
vain,  and  again  visit  the  sites  most 

*  New  Forest  received  its  name  nut  from 
its  being  planted,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  by 
William  I.  but  from  its  being  by  him  first 
afforested  ;  it  was  a  wooded  region  long  be¬ 
fore  his  days. 
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ungenial  for  timber,  the  plains,  the 
heaths,  and  the  moors ;  and  here  we 
do  find  the  ancient  temples  of  stone, 
the  groves  rooted  up  (as  your  Corre¬ 
spondents  aver),  the  temples  still  re¬ 
maining,  but  assuming  (what  I  do 
not  admit)  the  aboriginal  existence  of 
the  groves,  why  should  the  Romans 
have  rooted  up  the  comparatively  un¬ 
offending  trees,  and  left  the  temples 
standing  ?  W  ithin  these  holy  Cirques, 
“  Where  Druids,  auncient  preests,  did 
rvghtes  ordain, 

And  in  the  middle  shed  the  vyctims  bloude.” 

Chattehton. 

if  they  were  perchance  Druidical, 
the  early  Britons  sacrificed,  and 
most  probably  slaughtered  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  (I  doubt  much,  how¬ 
ever,  their  human  sacrifices);  yet,  the 
Romans  leave  them  standing !  they 
cut  down  the  groves,  and  leave  un¬ 
touched  the  precise  scenes  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  barbarity!  and  yet,  how  easily 
could  these  have  been  destroyed  !  The 
Temple  of  Rowlright,  for  instance, 
consisting  of  slab-like  laminar  stones 
from  about  four  to  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  might  with  ease  be  demolished 
by  one  man  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  Orkneys,  your  Correspondents 
will  find  ancient  temples  of  stone,  but 
will  they  meet  with  woods  and  groves? 
Will  they  aver,  will  they  believe,  that 
such  temples  in  those  isles  were  at  any 
period  surrounded  with  woods  and 
groves?  Again,  in  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  they  will  find  these  vene¬ 
rable  temples;  but  although  they  may 
meet  in  those  northern  climes  the 
forests  of  pine,  yet  will  they  find  con¬ 
comitant  groves  of  oak,  cloathed  with 
the  parasitic  missel  toe?  (first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  world,  as  possessing 
the  partiality  of  the  Druids,  by  the 
credulous,  the  marvellous  Pliny.)  I 
presume  not.  Let  them,  however,  not 
rest  satisfied  with  my  assertions,  let 
them  satisfy  themselves,  let  them  range 
the  native  forests  and  woods  of  Britain, 
let  them  extend  their  travels  through¬ 
out  the  continent  of  Europe,  let  them 
again  and  again  explore  the  inmost 
recesses  of  its  forests  and  woods  “  from 
Dan  even  unto  Beersheba,”  for  a  pere¬ 
grination  equal  in  duration  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  yet  I  suspect,  I  strongly  sus¬ 
pect,  that  so  far  as  regards  stone 
temples,  they  will  on  their  return  ex¬ 
claim,  that  “  all  is  barren.” 

Edward  Duke. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  6. 

EMINGBURGH,  or  Heming- 
borough,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  midway  betwixt  Howden  and 
Selby,  is  remarkable  for  possessing  one 
of  the  handsomest  village  Churches  in 
the  county  of  York.  It  stands  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  being  composed  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  transept  or  cross 
aile,  and  presents  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  exterior  walls  are  supported  by 
neat  buttresses,  garnished  with  gro¬ 
tesque  machicolations,  and  finished  by 
an  embattled  parapet;  some  of  the  side 
windows  are  square-headed,  but  the 
greater  part  are  low -pointed,  and 
adorned  with  tracery  of  various  designs. 
Two  large  pointed  windows  lighting 
each  end  of  the  transept,  and  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  its  whole  breadth,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  five  bays  or  lights,  each 
having  their  heads  filled  with  parallel 
tracery.  The  entrances  are  through  a 
porch  on  the  South  side  of  the  nave, 
and  a  lesser  doorway  on  the  same  side 
of  the  choir  ;  that  at  the  West  end, 
once  the  principal  entrance,  is  now 
Availed  up.  Over  the  one  leading  to> 
the  choir  is  a  representation  in  bas-re¬ 
lief  of  twTo  angels  pointing  to  a  figure 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch,  which  is 
sadly  mutilated,  but  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Holy  Virgin;  on  the 
verge  of  the  arch  is  inscribed,  in  the 
old  Gothick  character,  “Ave gra  plenay 
d'n’s  tecum.  Ecce !  ancilla  dominiE 
The  interior  of  the  Church  is  divided 
into  three  ailes  by  a  double  row  of 
clustered  pillars,  supporting  bluntly 
pointed  arches.  The  clerestorial  gal¬ 
leries  extending  through  the  nave  and 
transept,  are  pierced  with  windows  of 
similar  designs  to  those  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  fabrick.  The  roofs  are  of 
oak,  and  divided  by  groins  into  square 
compartments. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Church,  and 
resting  on  four  pointed  arches,  is  a 
neat  square  tower,  which  measures 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  bat- 
lements,  about  60  feet ;  above  this  a 
beautiful  octangular  stone  spire  rises 
to  the  amazing  height  of  126  feet  (its 
diameter  at  the  base  being  24  feet,  and 
no  part  above  six  inches  thick),  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  altitude  of  186  feet  above 
the  pavement  of  the  Church,  and 
forming  a  notable  object  for  many 
miles  round. 

On 
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On  the  floor  of  a  Chapel  in  the 
Norih  aile  of  the  chancel,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Babthorpes*,  is  an 
emaciated  figure,  or  skeleton,  in  stone; 
and  against  the  wall,  an  altar  or  table, 
of  rich  workmanship,  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  Against  the  wall  of  the  Chapel, 
on  the  South  side  of  the  choir,  are  an 
helmet,  crest,  &c.  and  an  ancient  ban¬ 
ner  emblazoned,  Gules ,  bcsanty  Or; 
below,  on  a  funeral  escocheon — 1st. 
Ermine,  three  besants  Or.  2nd,  Azure , 
three  lions  rampant  Or.  3rd,  Argent , 
a  cross  patonce  horded  Gules.  On  a 
scroll,  “  Dame  Lenox  Pilkington,  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Cuthbert  Har¬ 
rison,  of  Acaster  Selby,  Esq.  Died 
the  17th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1706.” 
On  a  curious  oak  screen  which  sepa¬ 
rates  this  Chapel  from  the  middle  aile, 
are  inscribed  in  the  Gothic  character, 
“  Orate  pro  an  ... .  Whal ....  Bc- 
nefactoris  istius  eccle.-sie,’’  &c.  &c. 

On  a  brass  in  the  choir,  is 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Smith,  who  departed  this  life  April  the 
27th,  1674.” 

Near  to  this,  another  brass, 

“  Here  resteth  the  body  of  Thomas  Be- 
vell,  late  Vicar  of  this  Church,  who  depart¬ 
ed  the  14th  of  November,  Anno  Dora. 
1677 y  aetatis  suae  34.” 

Under  the  tower, 

“  Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Marmaduke  Easdale,  who  was  35 
years  Vicar  of  this  Church,  and  departed 
this  life,  Nov.  the  5th,  1741,  aged  81.” 

The  antient  carved  stalls  or  seats  of 
the  prebendaries,  are  still  remaining  on 
each  side  of  the  choir.  The  font  is 
circular,  without  much  ornament,  and 
apparently  Anglo-Norma  n ;  near  there¬ 
to,  is  a  flat  stone,  sculptured  with  a 
cross  and  sword.  In  the  tower  hang 
five  bells,  dated  1730.  An  organ  and 
gallery  were  erected  in  1718.  At  the 
North-east  corner  of  the  Church,  and 
forming  part  of  it,  is  a  school-house. 
A  history  of  this  pari  sh,  with  lists  of 
the  prebends,  &c.  is  appended  to  Bur¬ 
ton’s  “  Monasticon  liboracense.’’ 

Yours,  8c  c.  J.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  7. 

THE  following  opiestion  relative  to 
the  precedent  y  of  Esquires  by 
office,  is  taken  li  1  Lerally  from  Harl. 
MS.  1433,  and  is  written  on  the  first 

*  The  family  of  tin  j  Babthorpes,  now  ex¬ 
tinct,  had  their  res'idence  at  Babthorpe, 
about  a  mile  South-e  *st  of  Hemingburgh  ; 
the  site  of  the  hall,  moated  round,  is  still 
visible. 


leaf  of  the  Visitation  of  Surrey.  The 
signatures  appear  to  be  original  auto¬ 
graphs.  Clionas. 

Question. 

“  Whether  an  Esquire  by  office  shall 
take  place  of  another  Esquire  by  office, 
who  was  made  Esquire  by  virtue  of  the  said 
office  six  or  seven  years  after,  although  the 
latter  may  be  the  more  auncient  gentleman.” 
Answer. 

tc  Their  office  being  of  equal  rank  and 
qualitie,  he  that  is  first  an  Esquire  by  office, 
shall  take  place  of  him  that  is  made  Esquire 
afterwards  by  virtue  of  the  said  office,  al¬ 
though  the  later  may  be  the  more  auncient 
gentleman. — Signed  by 

John  Borough,  Garter  Principall 
King  of  Armes. 

William  Le  Neve,  Clarencieux. 
Hen.  St.  George,  Norroy.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  27. 

7^ HAT  a  question,  supposed  to  be 
at  rest,  should  be  revived  at  stated 
intervals,  is,  as  your  excellent  Corre¬ 
spondent  observes  (p.  127),  “  most  ex¬ 
traordinary.”  Surely,  there  can  be  no 
need  of  further  witness,  or  myself  could 
testify,  that  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and  when  an  Under-graduate  of 
Worcester  College,  Mr.  Moss  favoured 
me  with  a  visit ;  and  the  conversation 
happening  to  take  that  turn,  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  avowed  himself  to  be  the  Author 
of  the  lines  in  question  (“  The  Beggar’s 
Petition”);  and  proceeded  to  rehearse 
them  in  my  hearing.  I  think  he  also 
added,  “  that  some  one  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  deprive  him  of  this  child,  &c. 
tulit  alter  honor  emf  or  something  to 
this  effect ;  and  that  “  he  regretted  he 
had  sent  it  forth  anonymously.”  Of 
these  last  particulars  I  am  not  so  sure  ; 
but  of  the  former  I  am  positive ;  and, 
though  at  this  distance  of  time,  both 
his  manner  and  remarks  (for  they  were 
somewhat  peculiar)  are  still  compara¬ 
tively  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

In  consequence  (and  before  I  had 
heard  or  read  a  syllable  of  controversy 
on  the  subject),  I  erased  the  word 
“  Anon."  affixed  to  this  poem  in  my 
copy  of  “  Elegant  Extracts,”  and  in¬ 
serted  the  name  of  Moss ;  nor  do  I 
conceive  it  possible  that  1  should  alter 
it  to  that  of  JVelster ;  for  however  an 
author  may  he  allowed  to  demur  or 
even  to  mystify  an  enquirer,  as  to  the 
owning  or  denying  any  anonymous 
production,  no  man,  one  would  hope, 
of  literary ,  much  less  of  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  would  deliberately  claim  what 
himself  has  never  written.  W. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Malmsbury,  Sept.  1. 
npHE  drawing  accompanying  this 
jl  communication  ( see  Plate  II. 
Jig.  \  .)  represents  a  door- way  in  the 
Abbey  at  Malmsbury.  It  is  in  the 
screen  that  divides  tire  nave  from  what 
remains  of  the  transept,  and  was  disco¬ 
vered  at  the  time  the  late  reparations 
were  being  carried  into  execution  in 
that  venerable  fabric.  Fig.  2  is  the 
architrave ;  and  Jig.  3  the  cornice. — 
This  scret-n,  as  all  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Abbey  know,  now 
supplies  the  place  of  an  altar-piece,  and 
does  not  separate  the  transept  from  the 
choir,  but  divides  the  nave  from  what 
once  was  the  transept.  The  lofty  arch 
leading  from  the  nave  into  the  tran¬ 
sept  is  now  walled  up,  and  it  is  against 
this  lofty  blank  wall  that  the  screen  is 
situated.  I  am  not  enough  of  an  An¬ 
tiquary  to  speak  positively  upon  the 
subject,  but  I  believe  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  this  screen  was  that  usually 
appropriated  to  the  rood  loft ;  whether 
there  was  a  screen  in  this  situation 
when  the  Abbey  was  entire,  of  course 
cannot  be  ascertained  ;  if  there  was,  it 
must  either  have  been  destroyed  or  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  present  one  erected  in 
its  stead.  The  form  of  the  arch  I  be¬ 
lieve  denotes  it  to  have  been  of  the 
time  of  the  Tudors  :  added  to  this,  the 
cornice  is  decorated  with  the  heraldic 
bearings  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  as 
the  Portcullis,  the  united  roses,  &c. 
all  which  evidently  show  that  the 
work  was  posterior  to  the  union  of  the 
two  houses,  by  Henry  VII.’s  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York. 
Immediately  over  the  door-way,  in  the 
centre  of  the  screen,  and  in  the  cor¬ 
nice,  are  the  Royal  Arms  with  the 
lion  and  a  wivern,  a  dragon  as  sup¬ 
porter.  From  a  note  in  Rapin,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  gold  coin  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  the  Royal  arms  with  these 
supporters  on  the  reverse;  it  should 
hence  appear  that  this  screen  was 
erected  in  that  Monarch’s  reign.  Le- 
land,  who  travelled  in  his  reign,  says 
that  the  great  tower  or  spire  over  the 
transept  was  gone  and  had  fallen 
down,  (t  in  memoria  hominum,”  an 
expression  that  would  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  destruction  of  the  tower 
was  not  very  recent,  and  had  probably 
taken  place  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  could  have  induced  the 
erection  of  this  screen  in  its  present 
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situation,  if  the  tower  had  then  fallen, 
as  it  could  have  answered  no  purpose 
whatever,  unless  they  had  began  to  re¬ 
store  the  Abbey  previous  to  the  disso¬ 
lution  ;  and  perhaps  this  screen  was 
one  of  their  first  efforts  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  but  all  is  conjecture.  No  sub¬ 
ject  has,  however,  more  engaged  the 
attention  of  Antiquaries,  than  the  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  at  which  the  Abbey 
was  erected  ;  this  is  more  particularly 
the  case  with  the  beautiful  South 
porch,  which  has  been  universally  and 
enthusiastically  admired  ;  nothing  cer¬ 
tainly  can  exceed  its  elegance.  Mr. 
King,  in  his  Munimenta  Antiqua,  at¬ 
tributes  it  to  Aldelhm  ;  but  it  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  such  a  work 
as  this  could  only  be  the  production  of 
persons  possessing  much  greater  skill 
than  we  can  suppose  our  Saxon  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  seventh  century  to  have 
been  possessed  of.  No  doubt  the 
South  porch  is  an  imitation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Saxon  style ;  and  I 
think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  Southern  porch,  as  well  as 
the  grand  Western  entrance,  were 
both  erected  in  the  twelfth  century. 
There  is  a  fragment  only  of  the  West¬ 
ern  entrance  remaining,  but  both 
porches  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
same  sera,  and  extremely  similar.  The 
ornamental  parts  of  both  consist  of 
sculptures  of  Scriptural  subjects;  and 
what  is  remarkable,  they  both  appear 
to  have  been  erected  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Abbey.  The  great 
South  porch  completely  conceals  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  South  aile  of 
the  Abbey,  and  partly  hides  another; 
and  at  the  Western  entrance  it  appears 
that  the  work  was  completed  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  original  building,  as 
the  lines  or  courses  of  masonry  in  the 
work  of  the  pillars  and  arch-work 
above  do  not  run  in  line  or  correspond 
with  the  courses  in  the  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  entrance;  and  this 
circumstance  is  also  to  be  observed  in 
the  framing  (I  know  not  the  technical 
expression  or  term)  of  what  remains 
of  the  great  Western  window,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  instances,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Abbey.  Hence  it  must  be 
extremely  difficult  for  any  one  to  say 
when  the  Abbey  was  erected;  such 
liberties  having  been  taken  with  the 
original  structure.  There  is  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  fragment  remaining  of 
the  great  Western  entrance  in  Mr. 

Britton’s 
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Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities; 
and  also  in  your  vol.  lxxxiii.  ii.  322, 
from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Carter;  but  Mr. 
Britton’s  is  the  most  correct.  On  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  remaining  pillars, 
as  represented  in  Mr.  Britton  s  plate, 
may  be  discerned  something  like  a  Sa¬ 
gittarius  ;  on  the  pillar,  however,  it  is 
very  visible,  distinct,  and  well  preserved. 

Mr.  MofTatt,  in  his  History  of 
Malmsbury,  p.  66,  says,  <(  there  is  a 
relic  of  the  circular  arch  of  the  grand 
Western  entrance.  The  pillars  are 
round  and  plain  from  the  base  to  the 
capital,  and  here  commences  elegant 
sculpture.  It  has  a  few  bas-reliefs  re¬ 
maining  in  good  preservation.  One 
of  the  figures,  a  Sagittary,  has  been 
particularly  admired  by  the  Anti¬ 
quary.’’  Now  as  the  Sagittarius  was 
an  armorial  bearing  of  King  Stephen 
(my  authority  is  Wright’s  edition  of 
tleylin’s  Help  to  English  History),  is 
it  not  extremely  probable  that  both 
these  porches  were  erected  in  that  Mo¬ 
narch’s  reign,  and  that  by  the  potent 
and  wealthy  Bishop  Roger  of  Salis¬ 
bury?  He  is  known  to  have  been 
much  at  Malmsbury ;  he  was  the 
wealthiest  subject  in  England,  and  of 
course  the  most  capable  of  executing 
such  elegant  and  costly  works.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  their  disputes  he  was  the 
great  favourite  of  Stephen,  and  a  prin¬ 
cipal  instrument  in  the  election  of 
that  Monarch  to  the  English  throne. 
It  is  therefore,  I  submit,  extremely 
likely  that  it  was  this  Bishop  who 
erected  these  porches,  and  ornamented 
them  with  the  heraldic  insignia  of  his 
patron  and  Sovereign. 

What  1  have  said  I  think  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mr.  Moflatt,  who  in  his 
History,  p.  25,  says,  “  previous  to  the 
accession  of  Stephen  to  the  throne, 
Roger  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  an  ambi¬ 
tious  prelate,  had  taken  to  himself  the 
custody  of  Malmsbury  Abbey.  Whilst 
it  was  in  his  hands  he  fortified  the 
town  with  walls  and  a  castle;”  and 
adds,  “  that  Camden  informs  us,  that 
he  erected  both  in  this  place  and  at 
Salisbury  structures  for  cost  very 
chargeable,  and  for  shew  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  stones  were  set  in  such  exact 
order,  that  the  joints  could  not  be 
seen.’’  I  think  this  observation  of 
Camden  must  refer  to  the  erection  of 
the  porches,  and  with  what  I  have 
stated,  in  a  great  measure  decide  the 
question  as  to  the  period  when  the 
elegant  porch  of  our  venerable  Abbey 
was  erected.  B.  C.  T. 


be.  from  Tewksbury  Abbey.  [Oct. 

Mr.  Urban,  Tewkesbury ,  Oct.  2. 

HAVING  lately  observed  in  the 
Church  of  Tewkesbury  some 
broken  mullions  and  tracery  in  the 
space  between  the  modern  altar-screen 
and  that  which  originally  backed  the 
more  ancient  termination  to  the  chan¬ 
cel,  1  determined  thoroughly  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  recess.  After  diligently  re¬ 
moving  the  lumber  it  contained,  among 
which  were  several  three-quarter  bases 
of  columns,  portions  of  mullions,  cor¬ 
nices,  and  open  screen-work  in  the 
pointed  style — a  bed  of  brickbats, 
stones,  mortar,  and  dust,  at  least  two 
feet  in  depth,  appeared  as  a  flooring. 
In  carefully  examining  this  accumu¬ 
lation  of  rubbish,  three  mutilated  effi¬ 
gies  were  disinterred,  which,  from  the 
plain  surface  at  their  backs,  and  the 
mortar  still  partially  adhering,  must 
once  have  been  fixed  against  some 
tomb,  chapel,  or  screen  then  existing 
in  this  Church.  A  drawing  of  these 
I  herewith  send  you,  and  think  the 
sculptural  execution  will  fix  their  date 
toward  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

Fig.  4.  Is  clothed  in  a  tabard  of 
arms,  round  which  is  a  studded  girdle 
sustaining  an  ornamented  pouch  or 
scrip ;  the  legs  are  cased  in  greaves, 
and  a  hawk,  retained  by  tasseled  jesses, 
perches  on  the  left  hand.  A  mantle, 
figured  green,  clasped  on  the  centre  of 
the  chest,  falls  in  easy  folds  down  the 
sides  of  the  figure.  The  arms  on  the 
surcoat  are  those  of  Despenser,  impal¬ 
ing  the  chevronels  of  Clare,  each  in 
their  proper  heraldic  colours  :  from 
these  we  may  suppose  the  person  re¬ 
presented  to  be  Hugh  Despenser  the 
younger,  who  married  Eleanor  eldest 
sister  of  Gilbert,  the  last  male  heir  of 
the  Clares.  The  head  in  the  drawing 
was  fortunately  picked  up  from  among 
the  broken  stones  where  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  buried  :  whether  it  belongs  to 
Fig.  4  is  not  certain;  it  is  mustachioed, 
and  has  been  painted  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  of  the  figure.  This 
figure  measures  two  feet  by  nine  inches. 

Fig.  5,  is  similarly  clothed  and  de¬ 
corated  :  but  here  the  mantle  is  fasten¬ 
ed  on  the  shoulder — a  perfect  Toga, 
and  the  scrip  pertaining  to  the  girdle 
omitted.  The  left  hand  (gauntleted) 
and  arm  support — what,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  define ;  except  that  it  is  a  square, 
joined  to  which,  by  a  link,  hangs  a 
smaller  object,  and  from  this  depends 
a  bar  once  grasped  in  the  right  hand  ; 
now,  with  the  arm,  broken  away, 
but  leaving  (races  of  the  fingers  against 
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the  body.  From  the  well-preserved 
clarion  on  the  right  breast,  this  may 
have  been  intended  for  Robert  the 
Consul  and  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural 
son  of  Henry  the  First,  who  bore  in  a 
field,  Gules,  three  clarions,  or  rests,  Or, 
two  and  one :  as  blazoned  in  the 
North-west  window  of  the  chancel. 

Fig.  6,  is  but  a  small  part  of  another 
effigy ;  yet  enough  remains  to  show 
the  chevroncls  of  the  Clares  impaling 
the  clarions  of  Robert  the  Consul. 
This  coat  must  belong  to  the  first  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Clare,  who  married  Amicia, 
second  daughter  of  William,  son  and 
heir  to  the  said  Robert.  .  The  left  hand 
of  this  figure  holds  a  fragment  of  what 
might  have  been  a  branch  or  some 
such  ornament. 

Fig.  7.  The  relative  size  of  four 
stone  brackets,  sufficient  to  uphold 
the  foregoing  and  another  effigy. 

Fig.  8.  Piece  of  an  open  screen, 
with  a  double-moulded  cornice,  and  a 
grotesque  countenance  coloured  as  life. 
There  are  three  other  portions,  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  moulding,  which  is  a  single 
twisted  band. 

Now,  Mr.  Urban,  may  we  not  con¬ 


clude  that  these  fragments,  or  at  least 
the  figures,  formed  part  of  a  tomb  or 
chantry,  commemorating  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Tewkesbury  subsequent  to 
the  De  Clares,  pompously  adorned 
with  representations  of  several  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors,  and  erected  in  the 
now  demolished  Chapel  of  our  Lady : 
as  they  cannot  possibly  have  belonged 
to  any  monumental  structure  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  Church,  unless  it  be  the 
splendid  Chapel  erected  by  Isabel, 
grand  -  daughter  and  sole  surviving 
heiress  of  Sir  Edward  Despenser,  in 
honour  of  her  first  husband,  Richard 
Beauchamp  Earl  of  Worcester.  And 
even  these  nothing  but  the  Jigures  could 
have  pertained.  (55eorgtU0. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  4. 

N  continuation  of  my  account  of 
Farnworth,  co.  Lancaster,  in  your 
two  last  Numbers,  I  forward  the  an¬ 
nexed  view  of  Peel  House,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Bishop  Smyth,  as  it  appeared 
in  1819,  when  it  wras  occupied  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Woolrich.  The  engraving 
was  obtained  through  the  favour  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gregson*,  of  Liverpool. 


Among  the  worthies  of  Brazen-nose 
College,  enumerated  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
in  his  History  of  Oxford,  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion,  doubtless,  were  natives  of 
Farnworth  and  its  vicinity.  Richard 
Barnes,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Durham  (who  died  in  1588), 
was  born  at  Bold,  and  Fellow  of  Brazen- 
nose,  and  most  probably  owed  his  pre¬ 
vious  education  to  Farnworth  School. 
See  his  life  in  Hutchinson’s  Durham, 
vol.  i.  pp.  480  et  seq. 

But  a  native  of  Farnworth,  one 
who  rivals  even  Bishop  Smyth,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  person  of  Richard  Ban¬ 
croft,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  from  1(304  to 


l6l0.  He  was  born  in  this  township 
in  September  1544,  being  the  son 
of  John  Bancroft,  Gent,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Curwyn.  He  owed 
his  rise  to  his  uncle,  Hugh  Curvvyn, 
who,  when  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
made  him  a  Prebendary  in  that  Cathe¬ 
dral.  But  when  Curwyn  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  Oxford,  his  nephew  also  sought 
English  preferment.  See  his  life  in 
numerous  works. 

Bold  is  a  large  township  in  Prescot 
parish,  about  four  miles  from  that 
town,  and  as  many  from  Warrington, 
the  seat  of  the  Bolds,  as  it  is  said, 

*  See  our  Obituary  for  this  month. 
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from  the  Saxon  a:ra§.  T  he  old  Hall 
is  a  curious  edifice  of  ancient  date,  and 
now  used  as  a  farm-house.  Not  far 
from  it  is  the  modern  mansion,  which 
was  built  from  the  design  of  Lenni,  a 
celebrated  Italian  architect;  it  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  Sapieha.  Thomas  Patten,  Esq.  of 
Bank  Hall,  Warrington,  married  in 
1757  Dorothea,  second  daughter  of 
Peter  Bold,  Esq.  His  son,  Peter  Pat¬ 
ten,  Esq.  on  the  death  of  his  aunt 
Anna  Maria  (the  eldest  daughter),  in 
1813  succeeded  to  the  Bold  estates, 
and  assumed  the  family  name.  He 
was  F.  II.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  His  eldest 
daughter  was,  a  few  years  back,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Prince  Sapieha,  a  Polish  Noble. 

Among  the  Bradshaw  papers  at 
Marple  in  Cheshire,  is  a  letter  dated 
Dec.  1649,  addressed  to  Peter  Bold  of 
Bold,  Esq.  (who  is  mentioned  in  the 
epitaph  of  his  son  Richard,  p.  298,  b.) 
It  is  from  Henry  Bradshawe,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  President,  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  Commonwealth  on  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Mr.  Bold  for  a  friend,  and 
Mr.  Bold  on  the  comfort  and  honour 
which  he  and  his  family  would  reap 
thereby,  though  the  daily  trouble 
thereof  might  be  more  than  his  tender 
years  might  well  admit  of.  See  Or- 
merod’s  Cheshire,  iii.  410. 

The  Bolds  of  Upton,  Cheshire  (see 
Ormerod,  ii.  2  6a,  266),  were  a  junior 
branch  of  the  Bolds  of  Bold. 

Bank  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Pattens,  is  a  capital  mansion  at  War¬ 
rington,  built  by  Thomas  Patten,  Esq. 
(Col.  Patten  Bold’s  grandfather)  from  a 
design  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  well-known 
architect. — Colonel  Bold’s  town-house 
was  in  Harley-street.  A  pedigree  of 
the  Pattens  (of  which  family  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Patten,  alias  Waynflete,  Bishop 
of  Winchester),  compiled  in  1769  by 
Ralph  Bigland,  Somerset,  and  Isaac 
Heard,  Lancaster,  with  additions  to 
nearly  the  present  time,  is  printed  in 
Mr.  Gregson’s  Fragments,  pp.  190 — 
193.  To  it  may  be  added,  that  Tho¬ 
mas  Patten,  Esq.  Colonel  Bold’s  fa¬ 
ther,  died  March  19,  1806,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  86;  that  Colonel  Bold’s 
second  sister,  Lettice,  died  unmarried, 
Dec.  22,  1 8 1 7  (see  vol.  lxxxvii.  p. 
632) ;  that  his  daughter  Dorothea  was 
married,  April  23,  1823,  to  Henry 
Hoghton,  Esq.  only  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Philip  Hoghton,  of  Hoghton  Tower, 
Lancashire,  Bart. ;  and  the  alliance 

§  See  a  pedigree  of  the  family  till  1G13, 
in  Gregson’s  Fragments,  p.  188. 


with  the  Prince  Sapieha  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Nepos. 

P.  S.  On  searching  Randle  Holmes’s 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl. 
MS.  2129,  P*  79)  I  find  that  Bishop 
Smyth’s  “  picture”  was,  in  1635,  in 
the  East  of  the  Cuerdley  quire,  and 
under  it  these  words  : 

“  Orate  pro  a’i’a  D’ni  Will’i  Smith,  ac 
p’  a’i’abus  p’entuin  suor’. 

“  In  the  several  quarries  in  the  window 
he  these  letters  HD. 

“  In  the  North  window  are  the  arras  of 
Penkett,  A.  three  birds  B.” 

On  the  Chivalry  of  the  Middle 
Age. 

Mr.  Urban,  Bath,  Oct.  2. 

TORIES  of  Chivalry  have  at  all 
times  been  admired.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  the  imagination  is  so  irresistibly 
charmed  by  them,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  Philosophy,  works  of  this  de¬ 
scription  are  sought  after  in  preference 
to  others  of  more  acknowledged  uti¬ 
lity.  They  are  admired  by  reason  of 
the  passions  they  describe  and  the 
emotions  they  excite.  An  author, 
therefore,  who  employs  himself  upon 
this  species  of  literature  is  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  by  delighting  his  readers  with 
lively  and  florid  descriptions  of  the 
blandishments  of  the  tender  passion  ; 
especially  if  his  narration  be  founded 
on  history.  On  these  grounds  it  is 
thought  that  an  Essay  upon  Chivalry 
may  not  be  displeasing  to  your  readers. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  already  a 
species  of  chevaliers.  Their  heroes 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  by 
their  romantic  feelings  and  feats  of 
arms,  resembled  the  knights  of  the 
Middle  Age.  There  always  existed  a 
sort  of  chivalrous  spirit  in  the  ardent 
imagination  of  the  wandering  Arab. 
His  lance  was  always  raised,  and  his 
favourite  horse  ready  to  bear  him  to 
the  face  of  danger.  It  is  true  that 
among  the  Arabs,  the  women,  who 
lived  apart  from  the  men,  could  not 
enter  deeply  into  the  interests  of  these 
warlike  heroes  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  would  result  a  greater  pu¬ 
rity  of  intention,  and  more  respect  and 
adoration  would  be  elicited  from  these 
lovers  of  the  desert.  Witness  their 
poems,  which  breathed  the  most  re¬ 
fined  expressions  of  gallantry. 

At  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Arabs  became 
amalgamated  with  the  heroism  of  the 
knights  of  Europe,  which,  joined  at 
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length  to  religious  fanaticism,  pro¬ 
duced  the  romantic  character  of  chi¬ 
valry,  which  prevailed  among  us  for 
many  ages.  The  Knights  of  Europe 
were  originally  feudatory  nobles,  or 
other  proprietors,  who,  in  the  time  of 
war,  mounted  a  steed  in  the  service  of 
their  lord.  They  were  distinguished 
by  a  helmet,  adorned  with  the  figure 
of  a  crown,  or  of  some  animal.  The 
King  wore  a  helmet  of  gold  or  gilt; 
his  attendants  of  silver,  the  nobility  of 
steel,  and  the  lower  order  of  iron.  In 
the  time  of  battle  the  face  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  little  grating,  called  the  vi¬ 
sor.  To  this  part  of  the  helmet  was 
joined  the  chin-stay,  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  the  collar,  and  to  this  last  the 
gorget,  or  neckpiece;  the  whole  of 
wrought  iron.  The  gorget  and  the 
cuirass  were  connected  together.  This 
principal  part  of  the  armour,  as  well 
as  that  which  protected  the  arms  and 
legs,  was  composed  of  little  rings  of 
iron.  The  cuirass  was  worn  upon  a 
doublet  of  silk  or  skin,  lined  with 
woollen;  upon  the  outsides  of  it,  princes 
and  persons  of  distinction,  wore  a  coat 
of  arms,  richly  emblazoned  upon  gold 
or  silver  cloth,  which  descended  to  the 
k  nee ;  and  as  the  horse  was  also  richly  ca- 
prisoned,  the  rider  thus  mounted  was 
not  unlike  an  equestrian  statue  of  iron. 
On  his  left  arm  was  a  shield  secured 
by  a  ring;  its  shape  was  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  caprice  of  the  wearer,  but 
the  generality  of  them  were  large  at 
the  top,  and  gradually  diminished  to  a 
point.  They  were  made  of  wood,  co¬ 
vered  with  leather,  and  on  the  outside 
of  it  was  seen  the  escutcheon,  that  is, 
a  representation  of  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  knight. 

On  his  right  arm  was  carried  his 
principal  weapon,  a  lance  ;  made  of 
pine  or  ash  ;  large  at  the  grasp,  but 
terminating  in  a  sharp  iron  point,  and 
adorned  with  a  bandrol  or  little  flag. 
The  lance  couched,  he  advanced  to 
the  combat,  and  endeavoured,  by  a  vi¬ 
gorous  thrust,  to  dismount  his  anta¬ 
gonist;  and  when  fortunate  enough  to 
lay  him  at  his  feet,  drew  a  poignard 
to  terminate  his  existence,  if  he  re¬ 
fused  to  supplicate  his  mercy.  When 
the  combatants  had  broken  their  lances, 
they  grasped  their  immense  swords,  to 
cleave  with  this  heavy  and  destructive 
instrument,  the  helmet,  the  armour, 
or  the  shield,  of  the  adversary.  Their 
violent  and  reiterated  blows  produced 
sounds  most  dreadful,  which  Tasso, 


Ariosto,  and  others,  have  compared  to 
the  roaring  of  thunder.  The  Knight 
was  followed  to  the  tournament,  or 
combat,  by  four  or  five  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  own  rank,  called  pages  or 
varlets;  names  which  were  sometimes 
also  given  to  the  esquires.  The  do¬ 
mestics  of  the  most  inferior  order  were 
called  base  varlets,  and  were  appointed 
to  attend  the  horses,  &c.  &c.  The 
Esquires  were  always  in  immediate  at¬ 
tendance  upon  their  lords,  and  assisted 
to  equip  and  disarm  them,  and  when 
away  from  the  place  of  action,  carried 
the  buckler  and  lance. 

The  more  vassals  a  prince  or  noble 
had  at  his  command,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  esquires  had  he  in  his  retinue. 
If  h  is  revenue  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  equip  a  certain  number  of  men 
for  the  service  of  the  State,  and  maintain 
them  at  his  own  expense,  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  title  of  Banneret.  A 
Banneret  was  distinguished  by  a  square 
flag,  borne  by  the  principal  esquire, 
while  that  of  the  other  knights  was 
prolonged,  and  terminated  in  two 
points,  like  the  bandrols  which  were 
used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

Such  was  the  equipment  of  a  Che¬ 
valier  of  Europe  when  he  hastened 
into  Syria  to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Christ 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  At 
this  epoch  it  was  considered  expedient 
to  form  a  species  of  regular  militia  of 
the  corporations  of  knights.  And  as 
their  principal  design  was  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  pilgrims  who  travelled  to  visit 
the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  or  to  take 
care  of  tne  hospitals,  it  was  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  communication  with 
the  ecclesiastical  body.  From  whence 
arises  their  analogy  with  the  religious 
orders.  Like  the  monks,  they  adopt¬ 
ed  a  particular  habit,  elected  supe¬ 
riors,  who  were  called  masters,  framed 
laws  for  their  mutual  interests,  and, 
like  the  monks,  made  vows  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  chastity.  The  ceremony  of 
installation  was  conducted  with  an  im¬ 
posing  solemnity. 

At  that  time  the  chivalric  mania 
began  to  increase  rapidly  ;  it  was  the 
noble  pursuit  of  every  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  panted  for  glory  and  honour. 
After  having  passed  the  first  seven 
ears  of  his  infancy  under  the  eye  of 
is  mother,  he  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  some  noble  friend  or  re- 
ative  to  finish  his  education,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advice,  counsel, 
and  assistance  of  his  patron  :  and  it 
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was  considered  a  great  honour  con¬ 
ferred  upon  tiie  person  so  selected  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  the  future 
warrior. 

The  first  principles  that  were  in¬ 
stilled  into  his  mind  were,  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  sex  ; 
while  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  the 
castle  instructed  him  in  the  science 
of  gallantry.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year, 
and  was  declared  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  that  he  could  become  an  esquire. 
Sometimes  this  title  was  conferred 
upon  him  with  great  pomp ;  his  de¬ 
vout  parents,  bearing  lighted  tapers, 
conducted  him  to  the  altar,  where  he 
was  girded  by  the  priest  with  a  con¬ 
secrated  sword.  But  the  young  no¬ 
bleman  was  not  yet  allowed  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  honour  of  the  combat; 
he  could  not  give,  or  even  accept  a 
challenge,  and  was  merely  allowed  to 
act  upon  the  defensive  in  case  of  per¬ 
sonal  assault.  It  was  his  duty  during 
the  combat  to  supply  the  knight  his 
lord  with  horses  and  refreshments, 
and  to  be  an  inactive  spectator  of  his 
exalted  achievements. 

The  day  before  that  on  which  a 
tournament  was  held,  was  celebrated 
by  justs,  or  trials  of  skill  to  exercise 
the  young  esquires,  and  the  conqueror 
obtained  the  privilege  of  associating 
on  the  next  day,  with  the  noble  Knights 
who  were  to  figure  in  the  lists.  In 
the  castle  of  his  patron,  the  young 
Esquire  was  obliged  to  receive  and  at¬ 
tend  upon  all  the  noble  visitors.  Such 
was  his  occupation  till  he  had  attained 
his  25th  year,  the  age  required  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  order  of  Knighthood. 
Still,  in  imitation  of  the  religious  orders, 
he  prepared  for  his  installation  by  rigid 
fasts,  and  nights  spent  in  prayer,  with 
a  priest  and  sponsors  in  the  Churches 
and  Chapels,  and  at  length  received 
the  sacraments  of  penance  and  the 
eucharist,  with  the  most  exemplary 
piety.  The  other  preliminaries  were 
baths,  emblematical  of  the  purity  of 
the  soul,  and  white  habits,  which  were 
also  its  symbols. 

These  devotional  exercises  conclud¬ 
ed,  the  young  candidate,  attended  by 
his  relatives  and  friends,  repaired  to 
the  Chapel,  where,  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  he  was  equipped  by 
the  Knights  in  attendance,  and  some¬ 
times  by  matrons  and  maidens  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  old  Chevalier  who  con¬ 
ferred  the  dignity  upon  him,  then  gave 


him  three  strokes  upon  the  shoulders 
or  neck  with  the  fiat  of  the  sword,  to 
remind  him  that  blows  could  not  be 
received  there  without  dishonour.  The 
helmet  was  then  placed  upon  his  head, 
his  arms  presented  to  him,  and  after  a 
short  prayer,  he  flew  with  eagerness  to 
the  horse  prepared  for  him,  galloped 
with  animation  round  the  circle,  bran¬ 
dishing  his  lance,  and  the  ceremony 
was  concluded.  After  his  reception, 
the  new  Knight  pronounced  his  vows, 
which  were,  to  sacrifice  his  life  in 
defence  of  the  Church  and  its  minis¬ 
ters,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  and 
never  to  refuse  the  combat  when  virtue 
was  insulted,  or  innocence  oppressed. 

Sometimes  his  enthusiastic  valour 
induced  him  to  make  most  extravagant 
vows;  such  as,  to  be  the  first  to  plant 
his  standard  upon  the  walls,  or  the 
highest  tower  of  a  place  besieged.  To 
throw  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  to  strike  the  first  blow,  &c. 
&c.  The  solemn  engagement  he  had 
made,  imposed  upon  him  the  ho¬ 
nourable  task  of  consecrating  his  whole 
life  to  defend  the  weak,  and  to  punish 
the  wicked.  Neither  was  he  less  en¬ 
gaged  in  times  of  peace  than  in  those 
of  war;  for  occasions  were  not  want¬ 
ing  which  compelled  him  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  knighthood.  The  slightest 
offence,  or  the  least  imputation  cast 
upon  his  honour,  obliged  him  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  offender  to  single  combat. 
The  mode  of  giving  a  challenge  was 
by  throwing  down  a  gauntlet,  which 
the  opponent  picked  up  as  a  mark  of 
his  acceptance  of  it.  Sometimes  they 
were  impelled  to  single  combat  by  va¬ 
nity  only  ;  at  others,  merely  to  please 
a  woman  *,  or  to  revenge  the  outraged 
honour  of  one  of  the  sex;  but  in  all 
these  rencontres,  loyalty  was  to  be 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

In  time  of  peace  the  Tournament 
was  his  most  delightful  occupation. 
The  exercises  of  the  noble  cavalry 
gave  birth  to  these  public  military 
feasts.  It  is  said  that  Tournaments 
were  held  at  the  court  of  the  fabulous 
King  Arthur,  who  instituted  the  order 
of  the  Round  Table ;  and  we  read  de¬ 
scriptions  of  such  games  in  the  history 
of  the  German  people,  divided  into 


*  In  1414  Jean  de  Bourbon,  in  honour 
of  his  lady,  made  a  vow  with  sixteen  other 
Knights,  to  wear  a  fetter  upon  the  left  leg 
every  Sunday,  till  they  should  have  fought, 
and  made  an  equal  number  of  captives. 

Roman 
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Roman  provinces ;  and  of  something 
more  nearly  resembling  them  in  the 
time  of  the  Carlovingians.  They  in¬ 
sensibly  acquired  the  greatest  conside¬ 
ration,  and  were  celebrated  with  the 
most  imposing  pomp. 

The  illustrious  and  great  King  of 
the  Germans,  Henry  the  First,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  a  well-exercised  ca¬ 
valry  to  resist  the  invasions  of  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  contributed  much  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  It  is  probable 
that  under  his  reign,  various  regula¬ 
tions  were  made,  which  being  concen¬ 
trated,  became  at  length  the  establish¬ 
ed  order  of  the  Tournament.  How¬ 
ever,  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  this  name  was  not  given  to 
these  chivalric  exercises.  The  word, 
which  comes  from  Dorno,  signifying 
in  the  Celtic  tongue  a  combat,  was 
unknown  to  the  Germans,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Tournaments  were  most 
in  vogue  in  France  at  that  period. 
Geoffroi  de  Previlby,  a  French  gentle¬ 
man,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  11th  century,  transmitted  to  his 
country  the  regulations  of  King  Henry 
the  First  concerning  them,  and  brought 
them  into  great  repute  by  certain  re¬ 
fined  improvements  which  he  intro¬ 
duced,  so  that  in  a  short  time  they  be¬ 
came  a  principal  diversion  at  the  courts 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  combat  re¬ 
quired  the  fulfilment  of  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  In  Germany  none  were  eligible 
who  could  not  prove  their  four  quar¬ 
ters.  The  necessity  of  this  proof  be¬ 
gan  to  be  insisted  upon  at  a  time  when 
many  acquired  nobility  by  an  imperial 
warrant.  The  noble  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  even  patricians,  were 
inadmissible  till  they  had  formally  re¬ 
nounced  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  burgess.  And  all  were  excluded 
who  had  sinned  publicly  against  God 
or  their  neighbour.  This  law  banish¬ 
ed  from  the  lists  heretics,  felons,  blas¬ 
phemers,  murderers,  robbers  (although 
many  noblemen  at  that  time  were  lite¬ 
rally  robbers),  adulterers,  those  guilty 
of  sacrilege,  and  even  noblemen  who 
had  married  women  of  mean  birth : 
also,  whoever  was  known  to  have  op¬ 
pressed  the  widow  or  the  orphan.  It 
will  easily  be  perceived  by  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  rules  were  formed  by 
the  priesthood.  The  Chevalier  who 
wished  to  enter  the  lists,  was  obliged 
to  wear  upon  his  escutcheon  the  hel¬ 
met  he  had  inherited  from  his  ances¬ 


tors,  with  its  ornaments  and  ap¬ 
pendages;  this  was  called  the  blason 
or  armorial  shield,  and  whoever  had 
appeared  as  an  actor  at  a  Tournament, 
was  not  only  regularly  entered,  but  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  of  his  eligibility. 

The  Tournament  at  that  time*  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  spectacles 
imaginable.  The  neighbouring  fields 
were  covered  with  superb  tents  and 
pavilions.  Around  the  arena,  which 
was  closed  on  one  side  by  palisadoes, 
and  on  the  other  by  drapery,  scaffolds 
were  erected,  on  which  were  con¬ 
structed  boxes  and  balconies,  richly 
adorned  with  superb  tapestry,  flags  and 
streamers.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
most  animating  martial  music  intro¬ 
duced  the  Knights  most  superbly 
mounted  and  caparisoned,  attended  to 
the  barriers  by  their  respective  Esquires. 
Each  of  these  Champions  received 
from  the  lady  who  was  the  principal 
object  of  his  tenderness  and  affection, 
some  device,  with  a  part  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  she  wore,  as  a  bracelet, 
a  knot  of  ribbon,  a  girdle,  or  a  veil. 
This  precious  pledge  was  immediately 
attached  either  to  his  helmet,  his 
buckler,  or  his  lance,  to  stimulate  him 
to  signalize  himself,  and  achieve  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  her  approbation.  If 
by  any  accident  he  happened  to  lose 
this  ornament,  she  quickly  supplied 
him  with  another ;  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  ladies  furnished  their 
noble  lovers  with  new  pledges  of  their 
affection,  was  such,  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  entertainment  they 
sometimes  appeared  nearly  destitute  of 
decent  covering,  and  had  no  other 
consolation  in  thisunpleasant  dilemma, 
than  that  of  seeing  others  of  their  sex 
in  a  similar  situation. 

J udges  were  appointed  to  decide  the 
honour  of  the  combat.  Two  Knights 
of  established  loyalty  were  elected  to 
this  office,  by  the  Prince  who  gave 
the  entertainment.  They  fixed  the 
time  and  place,  and  regulated  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Tournament,  and  the 
nature  of  the  arms  to  be  used.  It  was 
their  duty  also  to  examine  the  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  and  the  titles  of  those 
who  presented  themselves.  They  were 
distinguished  during  the  combat,  by  a 
white  wand.  There  were  also  (prin¬ 
cipally  in  France)  Marshals  and  other 
officers  appointed  to  attend  the  scene 
of  action,  and  render  assistance  to  those 
who  required  it.  The  Heralds  and 
other  subalterns  were  commissioned  to 

remark 
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remark  the  progress  and  issue  of  the 
combat,  in  order  to  report  an  exact 
and  faithful  account  of  it.  The  judges 
inspected  the  combatants,  previously 
to  their  going  into  action.  The  lances 
were  not  to  be  sharpened,  or  the 
swords  adapted  to  cut  or  thrust.  It 
was  considered  disgraceful  to  be  dis¬ 
mounted  by  an  adversary ;  and  some 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  secure 
themselves  to  the  saddle,  severe  pe¬ 
nalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who 
should  have  recourse  to  such  unfair 
practices. 

Various  laws  were  instituted  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  combat.  A  Knight  could 
not  try  his  skill  with  an  inferior, 
neither  was  it  legal  to  direct  the  lance 
otherwise  than  at  the  visage,  or  the 
armour  of  an  opponent.  He  who 
lifted  the  visor,  or  took  oft’  his  helmet, 
ceased  to  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  assailants.  If  it  happened  that 
one  was  beset  by  many,  a  Chevalier, 
appointed  by  the  ladies,  shook  a  wand 
adorned  with  some  female  ornament 
over  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  to 
shew  that  they  took  him  under  their 
protection,  and  the  pursuers  were 
obliged  to  desist;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  severe  reprimand  was  given  to 
him  who  had  the  imprudence  to  chal¬ 
lenge  many. 

The  combat  concluded,  the  Princes 
or  the  oldest  Knights  proclaimed  the 
conquerors.  The  ladies,  too,  congra¬ 
tulated  the  successful  Champion,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  some  mark  of  their 
respect  for  his  valour  and  address;  as, 
a  sword,  a  pair  of  gold  spurs,  or  some 
similar  present.  He  was  then  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  field  by  a  pompous 
and  splendid  retinue  ;  and  very  often, 
the  delicate  hands  of  the  most  lovely 
females  were  employed  in  removing 
his  ponderous  armour.  But  it  often 
happened,  that  he  who  expected  to  be 
covered  with  glory,  retired  covered 
with  wounds,  and  fatal  consequences 
have  sometimes  resulted  from  this  di¬ 
version  *. 

Many  accidents  likewise  occurred 
by  over-crowding  the  scaffolding, 

*  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  France, 
in  a  brilliant  Tournament  which  took  place 
at  the  celebration  of  his  sister’s  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  wished  to  try  his 
skill  with  Count  Gabriel  de  Montgomery, 
who  wounded  him  in  the  eye.  In  spite  of 
all  the  skill  of  his  attendants,  he  died  eleven 
days  after,  June  29th,  1559,  after  a  reign 
of  twelve  years. 


which  has  even  fallen  in  and  crushed 
the  combatants.  The  Popes  there¬ 
fore  endeavoured  to  suppress  them. 
Innocent  the  "Third  refused  the  rites  of 
sepulture  to  those  who  should  lose 
their  lives  in  engagements  of  this  sort. 
But  Philip  the  Second,  of  France,  by 
dint  of  earnest  entreaties,  obtained 
from  Pope  John  XXII.  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  this  severe  law. 

The  fatal  accident  of  Henry  II.  King 
of  France,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  Justs 
and  Tournaments;  added  to  which,  the 
use  of  cannon  and  other  fire  arms  having 
necessarily  changed  the  mode  of  warfare, 
military  exercises  also  underwent  a  re¬ 
volution,  therefore  they  have  not  been 
celebrated  since  the  ifith  century. 

W.  It.  Tymms. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Mr. Urban,  JE.  Gr instead, Sept. 20. 
MONO  the  many  curious  and 
at  present  unexplained  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  natural  history  of  In¬ 
sects,  we  may  consider  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  particular  tribes  in  certain 
seasons,  while  in  others  they  appear 
at  their  wonted  time  in  vast  and  un¬ 
usual  numbers.  Wasps  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  have  of  late  afforded  a  striking 
example  of  this  irregularity.  For  many 
ears  past  these  troublesome  insects 
ave  been  very  numerous  in  the  early 
part  of  the  autumn.  They  usually  ap¬ 
pear  in  August,  become  very  plentiful 
in  September,  and  disappear  by  de¬ 
grees  in  October.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  summer  1821,  they  were  so 
numerous  as  to  become  quite  a  pest ; 
during  September  every  window  was 
full  of  them,  and  several  thousands  of 
nests  were  destroyed  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  neighbourhood.  Hornets  were 
likewise  more  common  than  usual. 
In  1822  the  wasps  again  appeared  at 
the  usual  time,  but  in  no  very  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities.  Last  year  both  wasps 
and  hornets  were  again  plentiful,  the 
country  abounded  with  them  far  and 
wide,  and  as  usual  a  great  many  nests 
were  destroyed.  This  present  season 
has  not  produced  above  one  single 
wasp,  at  least  as  far  as  iny  observations 
have  extended.  Having  travelled  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fortnight  on  the  Continent, 
I  noticed  the  same  total  absence  of 
wasps  and  hornets.  A  single  instance 
occurred  of  a  wasp  who  entered  the 
carriage  in  which  I  was  travelling  in 
Flanders,  and  was  noticed  as  a  cu¬ 
riosity,  no  others  having  been  4een. 

On 
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On  my  return,  I  found  that  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  wasp  had  as  yet  been  seen  here. — 
Whether  or  not  the  same  scarcity  of 
insects,  usually  so  troublesome  at  this 
time,  has  been  observed  in  remote 
countries,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  the 
observations  of  your  Correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  would  be  in¬ 
teresting.  For  there  is  an  old  saying, 
that  plenty  of  wasps  indicates  plenty 
of  fruit ;  and  this  has  certainly  been  a 
very  bad  year  for  most  sorts  of  fruit, 
both  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the 
Continent,  at  least  in  France,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
it.  I  could  observe  similar  failures  in 
the  expected  appearance  of  other  sorts 
of  insects  in  particular  seasons  if  it 
were  necessary.  The  cause  of  their 
absence  is  curious.  Are  they  gone 
elsewhere  ?  or  do  wasps  sometimes 
remain  dormant  over  a  whole  season  ? 
Perhaps  they  may  be  subject  to  certain 
occasional  epidemics,  whereby  in  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  they  are  destroyed.  I  have 
noticed  the  failure  of  bees  in  some 
years,  when  whole  hives  of  them  have 
been  found  dead  on  the  ground,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause. — This  season 
lias  produced  a  great  abundance  of 
ants,  and  also  slugs,  snails,  and  almost 
all  the  climaceous  reptiles.  T.  F. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nottingham ,  Sept.  1. 

N  reference  to  my  former  commu¬ 
nication  respecting  Land  Steam 
Conveyance  (Part  i.  p.  417),  allow  me 
to  lay  before  your  readers  a  few  more 
remarks  on  this  important  subject. 

If  public  attention  could  be  roused 
in  order  to  examine  impartially  into 
the  present  policy  of  our  inland  con¬ 


veyance,  every  individual  would  soon 
be  persuaded  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  entirely  new  system  of  national 
intercourse.  There  is  no  branch  of  po¬ 
litical  economy  which  so  imperatively 
demands  particular  attention  in  every 
district,  and  none  so  worthy  of  national 
support,  as  the  facility  of  communica¬ 
tion  from  town  to  town  throughout 
the  united  kingdom.  Yet,  from  the 
very  general  nature  of  this  improve¬ 
ment,  few  persons  seem  sensible  of  its 
importance  to  individuals ;  this  is 
proved  by  perseverance  in  a  system, 
where  want  of  skill  in  the  direction  of 
all  our  roads,  their  accumulating  debt, 
and,  generally,  bad  condition,  are  the 
only  characteristic  features. 

The  national  importance  of  this  im¬ 
provement  cannot  fail,  in  process  of 
time,  to  attract  universal  attention 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  great 
facility  and  economy  in  our  daily  com¬ 
munication  by  steam-packets  afford 
the  most  perfect  illustration  of  this 
scheme:  but,  however  excellent  the 
present  system  of  steam-packets  may 
appear,  the  superiority  of  land  steam- 
conveyance  will  be  still  more  apparent, 
as  it  unites  in  a  tenfold  degree  every 
advantage  which  steam-packets,  ca¬ 
nals,  coasting-traders,  and  turnpike- 
roads  now  yield. 

The  expence  attending  these  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  conveyance,  compared 
with  that  of  a  General  Iron  Rail-way, 
must  eventually  rouse  astonishment  in 
every  thoughtful  mind.  How  our  en¬ 
gineers  can  still  waste  their  time  and 
the  public  money  in  delusive  canal 
speculations ,  and  on  the  present  mi¬ 
serable  system  of  roads*  !  Why  may 
not  the  same  facility  and  dispatch  be 


*  In  adverting  to  the  Iron  Rail-ways  proposed  to  be  laid  down  betwixt  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  other  important  places,  a  contemporary  journal  offers  the  following  judi¬ 
cious  remarks: — “Hitherto  Rail-roads  have  been  used  for  very  limited  purposes,  and 
whenever  they  are  spoken  of  it  is  in  connection  with  coal-pits  and  stone  quarries ;  hut  they 
are  now  to  he  applied  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  merchandize  over  very  extended  lines 
of  country;  and  thus  they  are  becoming  an  object  of  great  national  interest.  Rail-roads, 
as  hitherto  worked  by  horses,  possess  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  canals;  hut  Rail¬ 
roads,  worked  by  the  loco-motive  steam-engine,  have  so  decided  a  superiority,  both  as 
regards  time  and  expence,  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  they  will  be  generally  adopted 
whenever  a  new  line  of  conveyance  has  become  necessary,  either  from  an  increased  trade, 
or  from  the  exorbitant  demands  of  canal  proprietors. — By  the  loco-motive  engine  50  tons 
of  goods  may  he  conveyed  by  a  ten  horse  power  engine,  on  a  level  road,  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour,  and  lighter  weights  at  a  proportioned  increase  of  speed.  Carriages  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers,  at  the  rate  of  12  or  14  miles  per  hour.  For  canals  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  dead  level,  but  not  so  for  Rail-roads :  an  engine  will  work  goods  over  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  yard.  Where  the  ascent  or  descent  is  rapid,  and  can¬ 
not  he  counteracted  by  cuttings  or  embankments,  recourse  must  he  had  to  permanent  en¬ 
gine ;  and  inclined  planes,  just  as  recourse  is  had  to  locks  for  canals;  but  here  again  the 
Gent.  Mac..  Oclol'cr,  1324.  RYU- 
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given  on  land  as  we  now  find  in  daily 
practice  by  steam-packets  ?  Let  our 
engineers  answer  this  simple  question. 

It  behoves  gentlemen  to  reflect  be¬ 
fore  they  subscribe  to  the  specious 
Ship-canal  between  the  English  and 
Bristol  Channel,  or  to  any  other  ca¬ 
nal;  for  the  time  is  fast  approaching, 
when  Rail-ways  must,  from  their  ma¬ 
nifest  superiority  in  every  respect,  su¬ 
persede  the  necessity  both  of  canals  and 
turnpike-roads,  so  far  as  the  general 
commerce  of  the  country  is  concerned ; 
therefore.  Gentlemen,  I  say,  beware 
of  Canals;  yea,  even  of  Ship-canals! 

The  expence  of  making  a  canal  is 
considerably  more  than  that  of  a  Rail¬ 
way,  and  the  experience  already  had 
of  our  canal  conveyance  cannot  fail  to 
convince  every  impartial  reader,  after 
due  observation,  that  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pence  attending  the  construction  and 
repair  of  canal  boats,  with  all  their 
multifarious  tackle,  men’s  wages, 
horses  and  their  keep,  must  render  the 
transport  of  merchandise  much  dearer 
than  by  an  improved  Rail-way,  which 
so  peculiarly  combines  both  economy 
of  time  and  of  labour.  The  few  hands 
required  to  superintend  a  gang  of  wag¬ 
gons  on  the  Rail-way,  compared  with 
those  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  same  freight  by  a  canal,  can  only 
excite  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
how  our  engineers  should  have  so  par¬ 
ticularly  directed  their  attention  to  this 
latter  system  in  preference  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  almost  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties  attending  the  construction  of 
our  canals  (with  the  pleasing  serpen¬ 
tine  direction  of  most  of  them),  such 
as  locks,  tunnels,  reservoirs,  towing- 
paths,  &c.  have  seemed  to  attract  the 
skilful  spirit  of  our  engineers,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  less  expensive,  more 
simple,  and  profitable  method  which 
a  General  Iron  Rail-way  presents. 

Rail-ways  are  very  commonly  used 
for  levelling  of  roads,  and  removing 
the  ground  on  the  formation  of  ca¬ 
nals :  this  peculiar  property  demon¬ 
strates  the  great  facility  and  economy 
which  would  attend  the  construction 
of  a  General  Iron  Rail-way,  instead  of 


the  partial  application  of  Rail-ways  as 
a  mere  auxiliary  to  roads  and  canals. 
Steam-packets  were  originally  intended 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  sailing  packets ; 
but  the  former  have,  from  their  great 
superiority,  already  become  nearly  the 
sole  conveyance  for  mails  across  the 
channels  ;  the  inference,  therefore,  is 
clear ;  that  so  soon  as  public  preju¬ 
dice  shall  be  overcome,  our  inland 
conveyance  may  be  conducted  on  the 
same  improved  principle  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  mechanical  power  on  im¬ 
proved  Rail-ways,  instead  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous  management  of  all  our  roads, 
and  the  intolerable  conveyance  by  ca¬ 
nals,  now  so  highly  praised  and  ex¬ 
tolled  by  the  blind  partizans  of  the 
times. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  im¬ 
provements  this  plan  may  introduce 
into  every  county,  and  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  inland  trade  to  arise  from  the 
immense  capital  which  it  would  cause 
to  be  circulated  in  every  direction, 
there  may  be  individuals,  as  well  as 
some  few  companies,  whose  interest 
might  be  effected  ;  hut  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  accomplishment  of 
so  great  a  work  can  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  trespassing  upon  some  few  esta¬ 
blishments.  The  public  benefit,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  so  very  general,  and  the 
national  interest  will  so  far  preponde¬ 
rate,  as  to  render  any  attempts  to  im¬ 
pede  its  adoption  futile  and  abortive. 
The  present  proprietors  of  coaches, 
caravans,  and  waggons,  are,  from  their 
experience,  establishments,  and  con¬ 
nexions,  best  adapted  to  benefit  by  a 
General  Iron  Rail-way. 

The  proprietors  of  the  few  canals 
which  do  answer  will  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  com  plain  (and  they,  no  doubt, 
will  raise  their  selfish  clamour  to  the 
highest  pitch);  but,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  society,  they  must  of  course 
submit  to  any  superior  method  of  im¬ 
proving  the  conveyance  or  transport  of 
merchandise,  just  as  the  coasting  ves¬ 
sels  do  to  the  established  steam-vessels. 
With  respect  to  those  canals  which  do 
not  answer,  and  those  that  never  can, 
the  sooner  they  are  abolished  in  toto 


Rail-road  system  has  a  great  advantage  ;  the  inclined  plane  causes  no  delay,  while  locking 
creates  a  great  deal.  Two  Acts  of  Parliament  have  already  been  obtained,  namely,  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Act,  and  the  More  ton  Act.  On  these  lines,  which  exceed  thirty 
miles  each,  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the  loco-motive  engine,  and  they  will  both  be  very  soon 
ready  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  There  arc  also  three  or  four  other  Rail-roads  projected. 
7  he  discovery  of  the  loco-motive  engine,  it  is  said,  will  be  almost  as  important  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  as  the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine  itself.”  Edit. 
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the  better;  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  public  will  give  them  the 
smallest  encouragement  from  this  time; 
for  the  free  discussion  of  the  present 
plan  will  soon  win  the  majority  in  its 
favour,  as  the  more  it  is  examined,  in 
every  respect  and  particular,  the  more 
evidently  will  its  manifold  advantages 
appear. 

In  my  former  communication  I  de¬ 
scribed  the  great  advantage  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  supplying  the  city  o(  Lon¬ 
don  with  coal  by  this  conveyance,  in 
preference  to  the  employment  of  ves¬ 
sels  ;  the  same  economy  and  dispatch 
might  also  be  obtained  in  supplying 
the  corn-markets  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  of  every  other  town;  and  if  a  can¬ 
did  and  impartial  examination  were 
adopted  in  order  to  contrast  the  pre¬ 
sent  pitiful  methods  of  conveyance 
with  that  which  improved  Rail-ways 
would  afford,  I  feel  confident  of  gain¬ 
ing  the  immediate  support  of  all  those 
engaged  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 
The  tedious  delay  attending  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  goods  by  coasting  traders, 
the  numerous  wrecks  every  winter, 
the  enormous  expences  so  peculiar  to 
the  shipping  interest,  and  the  further 
detentions  by  canals  (such  as  the  total 
stoppage  to  commerce  when  they  are 
undergoing  repair,  and  in  time  of 
floods,  or  frosts,  or  draughts),  greatly 
retard  the  intercourse  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  enhance  the  trans¬ 
port  of  merchandise.  Rail-ways  are 
free  from  all  these  objections,  and  the 
great  speed  with  which  journies  might 
be  made,  would  enable  the  proprietors 
of  steam-caravans  and  waggons  to  re¬ 
duce  the  present  charge  one  half,  as 
their  returns  would  be  so  rapid  :  in¬ 
deed  journies  might  be  made  from 
London  to  the  interior  towns  in  half 
the  time  taken  up  by  boats  from  Gains¬ 
borough,  Selby,  and  Hull,  without 
reckoning  all  the  time  lost  by  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  passage  trading-vessels  make 
from  London  to  these  ports.  Surely 
the  wholesale  dealers  in  colonial  pro¬ 
duce  cannot  long  be  indifferent  to  the 
importance  of  this  improvement,  which 
would  enable  them  to  supply  the  gro¬ 
cers  of  the  country  towns  at  one  half 
the  present  charge  of  carriage,  and  in 
one  quarter  of  the  time. 

By  a  direct  communication  of  Land 
Steam  Conveyance  throughout  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  the 
present  facility  of  crossing  the  chan¬ 
nels  by  steam-packets,  we  may  confi¬ 


dently  promise  ourselves  the  certainty 
of  thus  performing  the  whole  convey¬ 
ance  or  transport  of  goods  and  persons 
by  the  sole  power  of  steam,  both  by 
land  and  water. 

As  this  alteration  in  the  conveyance 
of  vehicles  by  land  will  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  all  commercial  connexions  by 
the  approximation  of  the  various 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  with  their  source,  so  in  like  man¬ 
ner  would  the  domestic  convenience 
of  individuals  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  London  be  much  improved,  the  im¬ 
mense  population  spread  around  this 
great  city  going  to  and  fro  every  day 
by  the  numerous  stages  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  with  greater  personal  accommo¬ 
dation  and  safety  in  one  half  the  time, 
and  at  one  half  the  expence  now  in¬ 
curred  ;  the  circumjacent  country  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  a  Rail¬ 
way  in  every  respect,  therefore  I  should 
have  thought  it  as  likely  for  this  plan 
to  have  commenced  at  the  Capital  as 
soon  as  at  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool.  Between  these  three 
places  a  Rail-way  is  about  to  be  laid 
down  for  the  general  introduction  of 
Land  Steam  Conveyance ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  Citizens  of  London  will  be 
zealous  in  promoting  an  object  so 
highly  beneficial  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  country. 

Had  a  Rail-way  been  laid  down  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  public  in  general  would 
soon  have  acknowledged  its  superiority, 
and  the  proprietors  would  not  have  had 
to  repent  of  their  subscriptions.  Lon¬ 
don  most  particularly  requires  a  new 
system  of  communication  with  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  dis¬ 
tricts;  the  commerce  of  London  must 
decline  in  consequence  of  the  tedious 
delay  and  heavy  ex  pence  which  attend 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  here,  compared  with  the 
North;  and  in  order  to  enable  the 
Metropolis  to  hold  its  wonted  rank 
as  the  chief  commercial  city,  it  must 
carefully  watch  and  patronize  in  the 
South  every  improvement  of  the  North¬ 
ern  ports:  in  every  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  City  of  London  would  reap 
the  greatest  benefit  from  this  project. 
The  East  and  West  India  merchants, 
indeed  all  merchants  of  London,  might 
negociate  in  the  populous  towns  and 
villages  of  the  North  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  resident  there. 

From  the  particular  attention  which 
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the  publick  and  Government  are  now 
bestowing  upon  steam -navigation,  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  a  similar  con¬ 
veyance  on  land  must  also  command 
general  notice,  if  we  may  judge  by 
comparison,  how  much  greater  interest 
it  would  yield  the  community  in  every 
respect.  At  the  first  view  of  this  plan, 
individuals  are  disposed  to  ridicule  it  as 
chimerical ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  lot  of 
all  new  schemes,  but  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  ignorant 
to  ridicule  what  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  lighting  of  towns  with 
gas  was  no  doubt  ridiculed  by  thou¬ 
sands  who  now  hold  shares,  and  nightly 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  luminous  pro¬ 
ject. 

Whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to 
bring  steam-carriages,  or  other  mecha- 
nichal  vehicles  into  use,  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  turnpike  roads,  few  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  obstacles  and  inconveniences 
which  present  themselves  against  their 
introduction  need  only  be  stated,  to 
convince  every  one  of  the  impropriety 
of  such  a  measure ;  these  new  steam- 
carriages,  on  descending  the  steep  hills 
of  our  ordinary  turnpike-roads,  would, 
on  the  slightest  accident  happening  to 
the  machinery,  be  dashed  to  pieces  ; 
the  small  weight  drawn  by  one  steam- 
engine,  and  tne  dilatory  rate  of  speed, 
compared  with  what  the  same  engine 
might  effect  on  an  improved  iron  rail¬ 
way,  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  folly  of 
the  attempt ;  therefore,  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent,  the  ouly  likely  way  of  success  is 
so  to  form  our  road  that  it  may  be 
adapted  for  the  peculiar  construction 
of  mechanic  power,  by  a  perfectly  even 
and  solid  surface,  so  as  to  accelerate 
the  speed  of  carriages  with  a  less  pro¬ 
pelling  power,  and  consequently  dimi¬ 
nish  the  expence  of  conveyance. 

To  give  the  necessary  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  me¬ 
chanic  power,  the  common  turnpike 
roads  should  be  left  as  they  now  are, 
without  any  further  waste  of  public 
money  upon  them  in  delusive  schemes, 
and  a  perfectly  new  system  of  con¬ 
veyance  began  upon,  more  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  better 


[Oct. 

adapted  to  the  immense  intercourse 
and  increasing  traffic  of  this  great  com¬ 
mercial  nation. 

Asa  Select  Committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  exa¬ 
mine  into  the  merits  of  steam  -navi  na¬ 
tion,  the  same  attention  from  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  present  plan  would  be 
productive  of  the  utmost  good,  as  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  compa¬ 
rative  importance  of  the  two  systems, 
steam-navigation  and  land  steam-con¬ 
veyance,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  fa¬ 
vourable  decision  in  behalf  of  my  plan. 

Communications  have  already  been 
made  to  Government,  to  the  General 
Post-office,  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
culture,  and  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  rail-way  about  to  be  laid  down  be¬ 
tween  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  may  stimulate  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  populous  districts  to 
exert  their  influence;  and,  by  calling 
public  meetings  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  to  canvass  this  new 
project,  promote  its  extension  from 
town  to  town.  The  profit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  by  the  publick  from  this  scheme, 
may  be  computed  from  the  enormous 
annual  expenditure  now  wasted  in 
purchasing  and  feeding  unnecessary 
horses;  but  it  is  only  through  the  most 
candid  and  most  impartial  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  effects  likely  to  result 
from  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
that  its  vast  importance  to  the  nation, 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  known. 

Every  day’s  experience  serves  more 
and  more  to  convince  me  that  no  con¬ 
veyance  which  the  most  improved 
canal,  or  ship-canal,  or  public  road, 
now  affords,  or  may  afford,  can  be 
compared  with  this  simple  mode  of 
conveyance,  the  application  of  mecha¬ 
nical  power  on  improved  rail-ways: 
indeed,  as  wasteful  expenditure  anti 
want  of  skill  are  the  only  characteristic 
features  of  Canals  and  Turnpike-roads, 
so  are  the  opposite  extremes  of  eco¬ 
nomy  and  skill  combined,  alike  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  Rail-way*.  T.  Gray. 

Author  of  “  Observations  on  a  General 
Iron  Rail-way.” 


*  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle-upon  Tyne,  has  laid  down  the  line  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester ;  the  distance  is  33 miles.  The  surveys  are  nearly  complete,  and  the 
Committee  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  of  being  ready  for  the  next  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  independent  of  the  great  benefit  the  commercial  interest  will  derive  from  the 
project  which,  both  as  regards  time  and  cheapness,  will  prove  most  important,  the 
landed  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  will  also  derive  very  great  benefit.  The  communi¬ 
cation  will  be  so  cheap  and  rapid,  that  a  distance  from  a  market  for  produce,  or  for  *upplv 
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On  Metropolitan  Courts  of 
Requests. — No.  VII. 

( Concluded  from  part  i.  p.  G04.J 

ESPECIAL  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  several  acts  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  various  Courts  of  Requests, 
to  prevent  these  Courts  from  exercis¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  in  any  case  where 
a  sum  certain  was  not  claimed,  or 
where  a  decision  would  involve  other 
points  of  greater  consequence  than  the 
recovery  of  a  debt  of  trivial  amount. 
That  this  restriction  was  caused  by  a 
distrust  of  the  judgments  of  the  Courts 
of  Requests,  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact ;  the  Legislature  was  unwilling  to 
entrust  a  Court,  formed  as  has  been 
previously  described,  with  the  power 
of  determining  any  other  than  the 
plainest  cases.  Questions  which  re¬ 
quired  any  very  extensive  information, 
or  superior  intellectual  endowments, 
were  expressly  excepted  from  their 
authority ;  at  least  every  practicable 
means  was  taken  to  effect  that  object; 
but  entirety  and  wholly  to  exclude 
difficult  questions  from  these  Courts 
was  impossible.  Cases  which  involved 
necessarily  in  their  decision  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  some  more  important  point 
than  that  of  mere  debt,  must  perpe¬ 
tually  recur,  notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  to  guard  against  their 
introduction  ;  and  it  would  of  course, 
therefore,  be  better  to  endeavour  to 
form  a  Court  possessed  of  sufficient 
ability  and  acquirements  to  decide 
such  cases,  than  partially  to  exclude 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of 
Requests. 

The  present  great  inconvenience  is 
frequently  caused  by  the  inability  of 
these  Courts  to  entertain  suits  where  a 
question  of  damages  is  involved  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  suits  for  breaches  of 
contract,  or  for  actual  damage  done. 
The  injured  party  has  no  resource  to 
which  he  can  repair  for  redress,  but 
the  highest  Courts  of  Judicature  ;  the 
injury  he  has  sustained  is  probably  of 
small  amount,  and  if  his  desire  of  jus¬ 
tice  be  not  stronger  than  his  prudence, 
lie  acquiesces  in  the  injustice  rather 


than  incur  such  heavy  and  dispropor¬ 
tionate  expenses  in  his  pursuit  of  a  re¬ 
compense  for  his  injuries  ;  it  would, 
therefore,  perhaps  be  advisable,  to  em¬ 
power  Courts  of  Requests  to  decide 
actions  of  damages  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  as  well  as  actions  of  debt; 
in  fact,  to  entertain  all  personal  suits 
whatever,  where  the  debt  or  damages 
claimed  does  not  exceed  40$. ;  beyond 
which  sum,  no  Court  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  suffered  to  exercise 
jurisdiction,  upon  any  pretence  what¬ 
ever. 

The  public  inconvenience  occasion¬ 
ed  by  this  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
Courts  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
has  been  partially  remedied  in  some 
instances  by  the  transfer  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  over  such  cases  to  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  who  are  empowered  in 
many  cases  to  enquire  into  injuries 
sustained  by  breach  of  contract,  &c. 
and  to  oblige  the  offending  party  to 
make  a  compensation  for  the  damage 
he  has  done.  Many  other  expedients 
have  been  tried  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  proper  tribunal  for  the  decision  of 
demands  of  the  nature  alluded  to  ;  but 
most  certainly,  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  the  civil  and  criminal  justice  of 
the  counlry  distinct  from  each  other, 
to  prevent  the  mixing  and  mingling  of 
both  jurisdictions,  and  to  submit  such 
kind  of  questions  to  the  determination 
of  a  Court  composed  of  five  members 
impartially  selected,  than  leave  them 
to  the  decision  of  a  single  Magistrate, 
whose  interests,  whose  prejudices,  or 
whose  connexion  with  the  parties, 
may  pervert  his  judgment. 

The  ancient  law  of  England  confin¬ 
ed  the  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
almost  entirely  to  the  inquiring  into 
offences;  it  did  not  frequently  permit 
him  toexercise  a  summaryjurisdiction ; 
it  regarded  such  a  power  with  the 
greatest  jealousy ;  and,  therefore,  only 
gave  the  Magistrate  authority  to  com¬ 
mit  or  bind  over  offenders  to  another 
tribunal.  But,  at  the  present  day,  the 
cases  submitted  to  the  summary  juris¬ 
diction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  are 
almost  innumerable.  No  reflecting 


of  manure,  will  amount  to  very  little.  New  Colleries  will  be  opened,  and  coals  will  be 
much  reduced  in  price.  The  publick  in  general  entertain  wrong  impressions  respecting 
rail-ways;  they  never  hear  them  mentioned  without  referring  to  such  as  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  coal-pits  or  stone-quarries.  But  such  improvements  have  taken  place 
that  they  are  no  longer  the  same  things ;  besides  which,  a  rail-way  without  a  loco-motive 
engine,  is  something  like  a  cart  without  a  horse,  a  trade  without  a  profit,  or  a  canal  with¬ 
out  water.— -Gore’s  General  Advertiser ,  Liverpool,  12 th  Aug.  1824. 
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person  will  make  the  least  objection  to 
the  transfer  of  the  authority  to  decide 
in  such  cases,  from  the  Justices  to  a 
Court  of  Requests,  composed  impar¬ 
tially;  at  least,  that  die  latter  Court 
should  exercise  a  concurrent  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  attention 
of  the  different  Police  Magistrates  in 
the  Metropolis,  is  occupied  in  the  ad¬ 
judging  of  penalties  incurred  under  a 
vast  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament: 
Courts  of  Requests  might  here  likewise 
beneficially  assist  the  Magistrate  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  writer  cannot  conclude  his  let¬ 
ters  upon  the  subject  of  Metropolitan 
Courts  of  Requests,  without  expressing 
his  hope  that  some  Member  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature  will  endeavour  to  introduce 
into  Parliament,  in  the  next  Session, 
some  remedy  for  the  grievous  evils  at 
present  attendant  upon  these  Courts, 
lie  has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  an  enquiry  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Urban,  has  presented  the  result  of  his 
enquiry  to  the  public.  If  it  be  thought 
unadvisable  to  adopt  the  remedy  he 
has  proposed,  he  hopes  that  some 
means  will  be  taken  to  remove  the 
abuses  he  has  pointed  out,  and  thus  an 
effectual  service  will  be  done  to  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  community. 

If  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  obtained,  very  little 
anxiety  need  be  entertained  for  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  characters  of  some  of  the 
persons  connected  with  Courts  of  Re¬ 
quests  would  now,  as  it  has  hitherto 
done,  prevent  any  alteration  in  their 
constitution,  because  the  evidence  of 
the  utter  inadequacy  for  the  purposes 
they  were  instituted,  and  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  injustice  daily  committed  by  then), 
would  be  so  clear  and  convincing,  that 
even  their  most  attached  and  ardent 
admirer  would  he  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  his  objections  to  a  reform  ;  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  such  a  re¬ 
form  might  be  accomplished  without 
any  expense  to  the  publick,  while  the 
expenses  of  the  suitors  in  the  Courts 
would  be  considerably  reduced.  The 
attainment  of  these  objects,  together 
with  what  is  of  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portance,  the  administration  of  sub¬ 
stantial  justice,  ought,  surely  to  occupy 
a  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  British 
Legislature;  and  in  the  confident  ex¬ 
pectation  that  another  Session  of  Par¬ 


liament  will  not  be  suffered  to  elapse 
without  very  material  alterations  in 
the  present  constitution  of  Courts  of 
Requests,  the  writer  concludes  this 
Series  of  Letters. 

A  Barrister. 
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( Concluded,  from  p.  208  J 
March  5,  1760. 

r  8  "'WO  Moors  were  detected  stealing 
JL  some  white  linen  out  of  the  Em- 
peror’s  summer-house ;  they  were  put 
in  irons  for  two  or  three  days :  then 
the  Entperor  sent  for  them  to  punish 
them,  which  was  put  in  execution  af¬ 
ter  this  manner  : — There  was  a  long 
pole  drove  in  the  wall,  whereupon 
they  were  hung  by  the  irons  that  were 
upon  their  legs,  which  put  them  in 
such  pain  and  agony,  that  they  bit  and 
scratched  one  another  like  two  cats; 
the  Emperor  present,  which  afforded 
him  sport.  His  eyes  being  glutted 
with  inhuman  revenge,  he  ordered 
them  to  he  pushed  off;  one  of  them 
being  a  white  man  and  an  officer,  had 
his  hands  and  private  parts  cut  off;  the 
other  being  only  a  negro,  had  his  hands 
cut  off  at  the  wrists.  They  were  both 
laid  on  a  dung-hill,  and  nobody  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  upon  pain  of  death;  and 
the  longest  liver  was  to  eat  the  other. 
The  white  man  died  directly,  the  ne¬ 
gro  lived  in  the  greatest  agony  imagin¬ 
able  for  two  or  three  days. 

March  14. — The  Emperor  sent  for 
Captain  Barton,  and  desired  him  to 
get  every  thing  ready  for  our  journey 
to  Salle,  our  Ambassador  being  expect¬ 
ed  there  shortly  ;  he  also  told  the  Caj)- 
ta’m  that  no  Englishman  taken  under 
other  nations’  colours  should  he  re¬ 
leased. 

March  25. — Some  slaves  being  at 
work  on  a  high  wall,  one  of  them  fell 
over,  and  was  hung  by  his  irons  until 
he  was  dead,  before  the  other  two  who 
were  chained  with  him  could  give  him 
any  assistance. 

March  2Q.  The  Moor  who  wont 
to  Tituan  with  Tilledado  the  Jew,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Morocco.  He  brought  some 
letters  to  the  Emperor.  In  four  or 
five  days  after,  the  Emperor  sent  for 
the  Captain,  and  told  him  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  had  agreed  to  give  him  his  de¬ 
mand,  which  was  225,000  dollars; 
the  Captain  told  us  the  Emperor  wag 
very  well  satisfied,  and  seut  men  to  get 
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camels  and  mules  to  carry  119  on  our 
journey. 

April  5. — The  Emperor  went  on  a 
arty  of  pleasure  for  four  or  five  days, 
le  gave  orders  that  all  Christian  slaves 
should  have  two  holidays,  it  being 
Easter. 

April  9. — The  Emperor  came  to 
Morocco  with  all  his  attendants.  In 
the  afternoon  he  sent  for  the  Captain, 
and  desired  him  to  pay  for  the  mules 
and  camels  which  were  to  carry  us,  for 
we  should  go  on  our  journey  in  a  day 
or  two.  ' 

April  10.  —  We  received  orders  to 
knock  off  work,  and  to  return  our 
working  tools  belonging  to  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  Captain  gave  every  man 
12  blankeens  to  buy  necessaries  for 
our  journey.  The  next  day  he  gave 
us  15  more,  which  we  laid  out  in  fruit 
and  other  trifles,  fearing  we  should  get 
nothing  to  buy  on  the  road. 

April  13. — We  loaded  the  camels 
and  mules  with  our  baggage.  We 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  Emperor’s 
palace  to  be  counted;  there  were  in 
number  of  us  320  men,  three  women, 
and  two  children,  one  of  whom  was 
got  in  the  country.  We  left  behind 
us  two  of  our  people,  viz,  Francis  Ke¬ 
nedy,  seaman,  and  John  Deal,  soldier, 
on  account  thev  could  not  be  moved. 
We  set  out  from  the  Emperor’s  palace 
at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Muley  Dress,  the  Emperor’s 
brother,  with  other  Morocco  gentle¬ 
men,  and  some  English  gentlemen, 
about  four  miles  from  Morocco,  at  a 
small  bridge,  where  we  alighted  and 
refreshed.  Here  Muley  Dress  and  the 
other  gentlemen  took  their  leave  and 
departed,  excepting  Mr.  Elliot,  who 
of  good  nature  took  upon  himself  to 
accompany  us.  At  their  departure  we 
were  put  under  a  Bashaw  and  a  guard 
of  100  soldiers,  to  guard  us  safe  to 
Salle:  we  crossed  some  mountains  to 
the  Northward,  and  had  very  trouble¬ 
some  travelling  with  our  camels;  at 
night  wre  stopped  at  a  well  of  water 
and  a  town  of  tents,  where  we  rested 
that  night. 

April  14. — At  sun-rise  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  and  had  very  pleasant 
travelling.  The  country  is  more  fer¬ 
tile,  and  better  stocked  with  cattle 
than  any  place  we  have  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore  in  Barbary.  In  the  evening  we 
pitched  our  tents  on  a  place  between 
two  ridges  of  mountains,  where  there 
were  two  towns  made  of  tents,  named 


Akhamma,  where  there  was  a  fine 
run  of  water;  for  it  was  our  care  to 
pitch  near  such  places.  The  Captain 
hearing  there  were  necessaries  to  be 
bought,  gave  every  man  three  blan¬ 
keens  to  buy  whatever  he  thought  of, 
and  a  great  many  went  to  the  towns, 
and  were  used  very  well  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  were  very  glad  to  see 
them. 

April  15. — Proceeded  on  our  jour¬ 
ney,  and  passed  through  a  fine  valley 
and  by  several  towns  made  of  tents. 
There  were  fine  flocks  of  cattle. 
About  one  o’clock  we  stopped  and 
pitched  our  tents  near  several  towns 
ike  the  former.  In  the  evening  we 
were  joined  by  a  Bashaw  from  Toka- 
lak,  and  one  of  our  carpenters,  who 
had  been  there  some  time  at  work. 
He  informed  us  that  Lieut.  Harrison 
whom  we  buried  there  on  our  journey 
to  Morocco,  the  day  after  we  left  the 
place,  had  been  dug  up  and  burnt  by 
the  Turks.  Here  we  had  fresh  camels 
to  carry  us  on  our  journey  to  Salle. 

April  16. — About  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  and  travelled  over  very  high 
mountains.  In  the  evening  we  stop¬ 
ped  and  pitched  our  tents  near  a  large 
river  named  Moorbeach,  about  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  Westward  of  which 
is  an  ancient  building  called  Bellows, 
which  the  Emperor’s  grandfather  re¬ 
sided  in  during  his  banishment  from 
Morocco. 

April  17.  At  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  we  began  to  cross  the  river 
on  floats  made  of  sheep-skins,  blown 
up  like  bladders,  and  lashed  to  a  small 
raft  of  sticks.  This  machine  they  call 
allgrubers.  At  our  first  seeing  them 
we  were  afraid  they  would  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  us  over ;  but  we  found 
they  would  answer  the  purpose  very 
well ;  they  will  carry  over  five  or  six 
people  at  a  time,  and  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  baggage.  When  they 
are  going  over  loaded,  two  Moors  lay 
hold  of  one  end,  and  paddle  it  over 
with  their  feet,  their  lower  parts  be¬ 
ing  entirely  in  the  water:  when  they 
arrive  at  the  other  side,  they  take  it  up 
on  their  shoulders,  and  carry  it  up  the 
river,  on  account  of  a  strong  current 
running;  if  they  have  no  luggage  on 
it,  they  lay  on  the  algruber  on  their 
bellies,  and  paddle  it  over  with  their 
hands.  As  for  the  camels  and  mules 
and  horses,  the  Moors  swim  them 
over  without  any  trouble  at  all.  Our 
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people  crossed  the  river  in  about  eight 
hours,  bag  and  baggage,  which  was 
very  wet  with  hard  rain ;  and  crossing 
the  river,  we  pitched  our  tents  to  dry, 
and  rested  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

April  18. — Set  forward  on  our  jour¬ 
ney,  and  were  used  very  ill  as  we  passed 
by  a  town  by  the  inhabitants.  Our 
officer  complaining  to  some  of  the 
guards,  they  desired  us  to  alight  and 
fight  them,  which  we  did,  driving  the 
whole  town  before  us,  to  our  entire 
satisfaction.  The  principal  ringleader 
of  them  was  a  d - d  ill-looking  fel¬ 

low,  by  them  deemed  a  saint,  which 
made  them  so  forward  to  engage  in 
this  quarrel.  Our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Elliot,  who  behaved  like  a  gentleman 
of  true  Christian  courage,  lost  about 
40  ducats  in  this  quarrel.  One  of  the 
rincipal  mutineers  being  seized,  was 
rought  before  the  Bashaw,  v/ho  or¬ 
dered  him  to  pay  the  money,  on  pe¬ 
nalty  of  having  his  head  cut  oft’,  which 
he  did.  We  travelled  over  several 
high  mountains.  At  four  o’clock  we 
pitched  our  tents  by  a  run  of  water, 
about  a  mile  from  a  town. 

April  19. — At  five  this  morning  we 
set  forward  and  had  very  pleasant  tra¬ 
velling.  This  day  we  travelled  near 
40  miles.  At  night  we  pitched  our 
tents  near  a  town,  which  hath  six 
four-pounders  mounted  on  the  wall. 
It  is  built  four  square,  the  inside  be¬ 
ing  gone  to  decay.  In  the  middle  is 
a  jama  or  church,  the  body  being  in 
ruin,  nothing  remaining  but  the  stee¬ 
ple,  which  is  of  a  tolerable  fashion. 
This  is  counted  a  very  rebellious  part 
of  the  country;  for  they  beat  this  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  arms  off  several  times, 
when  he  went  to  demand  his  tribute, 
which  used  to  be  paid  him  yearly. 

April  20. — About  six  in  the  morning 
we  set  forward.  About  10  o’clock,  we 
saw’  the  sea ;  travelled  along  the  shore, 
and  passed  by  an  old  castle  called  Mu- 
sera,  which  had  two  guns  mounted  on 
it,  but  is  gone  to  ruin.  We  also  saw’ 
tw’O  ships  at  sea,  the  sight  of  which 
made  our  hearts  to  leap,  being  in 
hopes  they  were  our  ships  that  were 
coming  to  carry  us  off.  About  three 
o’clock  we  stopped  near  a  small  sandy 
bay;  most  of  our  people  went  in  to 
bathe,  which  yielded  much  refresh¬ 
ment  to  our  weary  limbs,  we  all  being 
greatly  fatigued.  We  also  went  up  to 
their  towns  to  buy  fowls  and  other 
necessaries,  the  inhabitants  using  us 
very  well.  During  our  journey  on  the 
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road,  the  Captain  gave  three  blunkeens 
a  man  each  day. 

April  21. — At  sun-rise  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  and  travelled  along 
shore.  Our  camel-drivers  began  to 
quarrel  with  us,  because  we  would 
not  alight  to  let  them  ride,  upon  which 
they  fell  to  striking.  We  now  being 
in  a  fair  way  of  getting  our  liberty, 
w’ere  willing  to  return  them  some  of 
their  former  kindness;  when  at  Mo¬ 
rocco,  several  got  down  from  their  ca¬ 
mels,  and  beat  them  without  mercy. 
The  cowards,  though  five  to  one, 
and  in  their  own  country,  had  not 
the  courage  to  face  us.  The  Guards, 
seeing  the  quarrel,  came  a  head  of 
us,  and  fearing  their  countrymen 
would  come  oft’  the  worst,  drew  their 
swords,  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  Ba¬ 
shaw  ordered  the  camel  drivers  to  be 
drove  a-head  to  prevent  any  further 
trouble.  At  noon  we  came  in  sight  of 
Salle;  the  Guards  kept  firing  their 
muskets,  and  made  great  rejoicings, 
until  they  came  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  where  the  Governor  stood  ready 
to  receive  us,  who  conducted  us  to  an 
old  castle,  where  we  pitched  our  tents 
in  the  yard,  the  rooms  of  the  castle 
being  so  dirty,  we  could  not  lie  in 
them.  Upon  the  Governor’s  receiving 
the  Emperor’s  letter,  he  seemed  very 
well  pleased,  and  told  us  we  should  be 
very  well  used,  and  gave  ns  liberty  to 
go  about  the  town  wherever  we 
thought  proper.  At  our  arrival,  we 
found  the  Commodore  in  the  road 
with  three  men  of  war,  viz.  the  Guern¬ 
sey,  of  50  guns,  the  Grcemont  frigate, 
and  Terror  bomb. 

April  22.  —  Our  Captain  hoisted 
English  colours  at  a  fort  down  by  the 
water-side.  The  Governor  ordered  a 
gun  to  be  fired  as  a  signal  to  let  the 
Ambassador  know  we  were  arrived. 
At  10  o’clock  a  boat  came  within  hail 
of  the  shore,  with  a  Lieutenant  in  her, 
and  he  told  us,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permitted,  they  would  fetch  us  on 
board.  There  came  into  the  road  a 
man  of  war,  who  saluted  the  Commo¬ 
dore.  Departed  this  life  Ensign  Bol¬ 
ton,  who  came  here  some  time  ago  on 
account  of  his  health.  The  next  day 
we  interred  the  deceased  after  a  very 
decent  manner. 

April  24. — This  morning  it  looking 
like  to  be  bad  weather,  the  wind  be¬ 
ing  along  the  shore,  the  Commodore 
and  other  ships  stood  to  sea.  De|xirt- 
cd  this  life  Robert  Johnston, .seaman, 
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who  also  came  here  on  account  of  his 
health.  The  next  day  we  interred 
the  deceased  after  a  very  decent  man¬ 
ner. 

April  2 6. — The  Commander  came 
to  anchor,  the  weather  being  fine  and 
a  smooth  bar.  We  expected  to  have 
gone  on  board,  but  the  wind  blowing 
on  shore,  the  bar  became  rough.  The 
Captain  hoisted  an  English  ensign  at 
the  castle,  and  a  gun  was  fired  as  a 
signal  for  a  boat  to  come  on  shore ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Commander  sent  a  boat, 
and  the  Captain  prevailed  with  the 
Governor  to  let  him  go,  but  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  have  a  Danish  merchant  bound 
for  his  return  ;  his  reason  of  going  was 
to  know  how  the  Ambassador  design¬ 
ed  to  send  the  money  on  shore  for  our 
ransom,  and  how  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  board  the  ships. 

Apiil  27. — This  morning  made  a 
signal  for  Captain  Barton  to  come  on 
shore ;  the  boat  came,  but  the  surf 
running  so  high,  he  could  not  land. 
The  Governor  desired  our  Lieutenant 
to  hail  the  boat,  and  tell  him  he  had 
received  an  express  from  the  Emperor 
with  fresh  assurances  concerning  some 
English  people  who  were  slaves  in 
Morocco,  which  had  been  taken  under 
other  nations’  colours,  and  that  they 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  at  his  landing  with  three  English¬ 
men  deserters  from  Ceuta ;  the  Go¬ 
vernor  also  told  him,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  would  permit,  he  would  send  the 
Ambassador’s  packet  oft  in  one  of  his 
own  boats.  Captain  Barton  also  told 
the  Lieutenant  that  every  thing  was 
agreed  on  very  well. 

April  29.  About  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  Terror  bomb  weighed 
and  went  to  sea ;  the  Governor  was 
afraid  that  Captain  Barton  was  gone 
in  her.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  Governor  made  a  signal  to  be 
repeated  for  a  boat  to  come  on  shore ; 
but  no  boat  appearing,  made  him  the 
more  impatient,  and  ordered  another 
signal,  upon  which  a  boat  came  with 
our  Captain  in  her.  W e  were  inform¬ 
ed  the  Ambassador  and  the  Governor 
could  not  agree  about  the  money 
coming  on  shore,  and  that  the  Go¬ 
vernor  was  going  to  send  an  express  to 
the  Emperor  about  it,  which  made  us 
very  uneasy  about  it,  for  fear  we  should 
be  sent  back.  Our  Captain,  after  he 
had  been  with  the  Governor  and 
Danish  Consuls,  desired  us  to  make 
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ourselves  easy,  for  there  was  no  fear  of 
our  going  back  to  Morocco,  as  every 
thing  was  agreed  on,  and  assured  us 
we  should  embark  the  next  day,  if  the 
weather  permitted. 

April  30. — Early  this  morning  we 
made  a  signal  for  a  boat,  as  the  wind 
was  along  shore  and  a  smooth  bar;  but 
the  tide  not  answering  our  purpose, 
hindered  us  embarking.  Our  Captain 
called  the  people  who  were  to  go  on 
board  first,  viz.  162  men  in  three  boats 
belonging  to  the  Emperor.  At  nine 
o’clock  a  boat  came  to  the  rocks,  and 
our  third  Lieutenant  got  liberty  to  go 
on  board.  The  wind  began  to  freshen, 
made  us  afraid  we  should  not  be  able 
to  go  off  next  day. 

May  1. — A  fine  smooth  bar,  but 
the  tide  not  answering,  put  a  stop  to 
our  going  off.  The  Captain  informed 
the  Governor  the  Ambassador  expect¬ 
ed  us  on  board  the  day  before;  the 
Governor  said  it  was  not  his  fault,  but 
the  weather’s. 

May  3. —  The  Commodore’s  boat 
came  on  shore  with  our  third  Lieute¬ 
nant  in  her.  He  informed  the  Go¬ 
vernor  that  the  Ambassador  was  very 
uneasy  about  our  not  going  off,  and 
said  he  had  like  to  have  rolled  away 
his  masts  the  night  before,  there  be¬ 
ing  such  a  great  swell.  At  nine  o’clock 
he  sent  off  some  corn,  sheep,  and  fowls, 
with  his  compliments  to  the  Ambas¬ 
sador,  and  said  he  would  send  half  the 
people  on  board  this  day,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  permitted.  Came  on  shore  Cap¬ 
tain  Edwards  of  the  Villiour  frigate  at 
noon ;  three  boats  belonging  to  the 
Governor  came  down  the  river,  and 
immediately  embarked  l62  men,  all 
in  good  health.  At  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  one  boat  returned  with 
the  money  answerable,  viz.  113,000 
dollars  ;  our  people  carried  it  to  the 
Danish  Consul’s  to  be  counted.  The 
other  two  boats  that  went  on  board 
with  the  people  returned.  The  joyful 
day  was  at  last  come  which  we  long 
wished  for.  Captain  Edwards  of  the 
Villiour,  and  Captain  Moor  of  the 
soldiers,  stayed  on  shore  all  night. 

May  4 — The  Villiour’s  cutter  at¬ 
tempted  to  come  on  shore,  but  the 
wind  blowing  fresh,  she  could  not 
cross  the  bar,  it  being  rough.  At 
noon  the  Commodore  fired  two  guns, 
and  accordingly  weighed  with  the  two 
frigates,  and  stood  out  to  sea;  the  two 
Captains  remained  on  shore. 
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May  6. — It  still  continuing  to  blow 
hard,  the  ships  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  sea.  During  the  time  we  had 
been  here,  the  Captain  gave  every 
man  three  blankeens  a  day ;  every 
thing  being  excessive  cheap,  we  lived 
extremely  well,  and  having  all  the  li¬ 
berty  we  could  expect  from  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  we  lived  quite  merrily,  so  as 
we  almost  forgot  we  were  in  a  country 
where  we  had  been  used  so  ill. 

May  10. — The  Guernsey  and  Vil- 
liour  frigate  came  to  an  anchor;  in  the 
morning  the  Commodore  sent  a  boat 
on  shore,  with  his  compliments  to 
Captain  Barton  and  the  Governor, 
upon  which  Captain  Edwards  went  on 
board. 

May  1 1 . — We  got  every  thing  ready 
to  go  on  board,  but  the  bar  being  so 
rough,  the  Moor  sailors  were  afraid  to 
cross  it. 

May  13.  —  Fine  weather  and  a 
smooth  bar,  being  all  in  readiness, 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  answer.  About 
ten  in  the  morning  we  began  to  em¬ 
bark  in  three  boats  belonging  to  the 
Governor.  As  soon  as  we  got  over 
the  bar  we  came  to  an  anchor  to  wait 
for  the  boat  the  money  was  to  come 
in ;  as  soon  as  the  boat  put  off,  Cap¬ 
tain  Barton  made  a  signal  for  them  to 
go  on  board  the  boat  he  was  in  ;  the 
Commodore  and  all  his  attendants 
came  in  his  barge  and  other  boats  to 
compliment  Captain  Barton  on  board. 
We  got  on  board  the  Guernsey  about 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  a 
tedious  and  miserable  slavery  of  17 
months  and  14  days,  we  were  set  free. 
None  but  such  as  have  been  in  our  un¬ 
happy  condition  can  conceive  our  in¬ 
expressible  joy  at  this  our  deliverance 
from  those  cruel  tyrants  to  all  poor 
Christians  who  unfortunately  fall  into 
their  hands.  When  we  came  on  board 
we  found  our  people,  who  had  been 
released  ten  days  before  us.  We  Were 
soon  divided;  for  the  Ambassador  sent 
108  on  board  the  Villiour  frigate,  who 
sailed  directly  for  Gibraltar.  We  that 
were  released  last  remained  on  board 
the  Commodore  until  we  could  get 
the  other  poor  slaves,  some  of  whom 
had  been  masters  of  merchantmen  and 
passengers,  who  were  taken  under 
other  nations’  colours,  though  all 
English. 

May  16.  —  It  blowing  hard,  we 
were  obliged  to  slip  our  cable  and  go 
to  sea  in  company  with  the  Terror 
bomb. 
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May  21.  We  came  to  an  anchor 
in  Salle  Road.  The  next  day  joined 
us  the  Gibraltar  man  of  war  from 
England.  Our  Captain  got  some  slops 
for  us.  We  often  sent  our  boat  to  the 
rocks  for  news. 

May  24. — Came  Don  Pedro,  and 
Captain  Burn,  two  English  gentlemen 
slaves,  with  a  packet  from  the  Empe¬ 
ror  to  the  Ambassador.  A  fresh 
breeze  blowing,  we  were  obliged  to 
slip  and  go  to  sea. 

May  29.  —  Came  to  an  anchor  in 
Salle  Road,  and  Captain  Don  Pedro 
went  on  shore  with  the  Ambassador’s 
answer  to  the  Emperor,  but  would 
not  let  Captain  Burn  go  to  the  King, 
but  he  would  send  another.  He  sent 
him  away  in  the  Grernont  sloop  to 
Gibraltar.  We  sent  the  boat  on  shore, 
and  found  the  slaves  were  come  down. 
But  the  Governor  would  not  let  them 
come  off  until  the  Ambassador  went 
on  shore  to  conclude  a  peace.  His  or¬ 
ders  were,  not  to  go  on  shore  until 
they  were  sent  on  board.  The  Em¬ 
peror’s  agreement  was  to  send  off  all 
English  slaves  for  the  sum  of  225,000 
dollars,  but  he  was  not  as  good  as  his 
word. 

June  3.  —  Captain  Barton  and  the 
Ambassador,  with  some  more  gentle¬ 
men,  went  to  the  rocks  in  the  barge 
to  talk  with  the  Governor  concerning 
the  people  on  shore,  whereupon  the 
Governor  sent  on  board  John  Deal, 
a  soldier,  who  had  been  left  on  account 
of  his  ill  state  of  health  with  Francis 
Kenedy,  who  died  soon  after  we  left 
Morocco. 

June  5. — We  were  obliged  to  put  to 
sea,  and  stand  off  until  the  18th,  when 
we  came  to  an  anchor. 

June  22. — An  order  came  for  us  to 
go  to  Gibraltar,  and  we  were  sent  on 
board  the  Gibraltar,  a  20  gun  ship. 
No  men  in  the  world  could  behave 
better  to  us  than  what  the  Gibraltar 
ship’s  company  did ;  not  any  of  them 
who  had  any  thing  they  could  spare 
but  what  they  freely  parted  with  to  us. 

June  23. — Took  our  departure  from 
the  Guernsey,  and  arrived  the  27th  in 
Gibraltar;  the  people  who  had  been 
sent  in  on  board  the  Villiour  frigate 
on  their  arrival  were  sent  on  board  the 
Marlborough  store-ship,  which  was 
kept  to  carry  us  to  England. 

Junc2Q. — We  were  sent  on  board 
the  Marlborough,  and  at  12  o’clock  at 
noon  we  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail 
for  England,  tinder  the  convoy  of  the 

Rainbow 
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Rainbow  man  of  war,  in  the  company 
of  28  sail  of  merchant  ships,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Spithead  after  a  tedious  pas¬ 
sage  of  40  days,  and  were  ordered  to 
perform  quarantine  for  42  days,  wrhich 
seemed  very  tedious  to  us. 

FLY  LEAVES— No.  XXL 

A  Jacobite  relic. 

R.  ELLIS,  in  his  valuable  and 
interesting  publication  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Letters  illustrative  of  English  His¬ 
tory,  has  rested  from  his  labours  with 
giving  one  from  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  to  his  consort  the  Princess 
Clementina,  before  their  final  separa¬ 
tion.  It  brought  to  recollection  the 
possessing  the  following  rather  homely 
effusion  in  manuscript,  written  upon 
their  marriage  by  some  devotee  for 
another  order  of  things. 

Upon  the  Marriage  of  King  James  the  8th , 
and  Princess  Clementina  Sobieski. 

A  Pindarick  Ode. 

What  secret  force  doth  swell  my  thought 
To  mount  above  the  liquid  shy, 

That  I,  poor  swain,  should  fly  so  high, 
With  Pindarus  I  soare  in  air, 

Whilst  the  inferior  mobb  doth  stair. 
Admiring  such  a  rapine  flight : 

But  King  and  Queen  of  race  divine 
In  Hymen’s  sacred  bands  conjoyne 
Which  dims  the  vulgar  sight. 

O  faithfull  lyre  screw  up  thy  string, 

To  sound  the  transports  of  my  heart, 
Then  Orpheus  lyke  new"  lyfe  I’le  bring, 

To  ev’ry  soul,  to  ev’ry  pairt, 

I’le  put  an  end  to  force  and  fear, 

Make  schisme,  rebellion  disappear : 

Tho’  long  with  us  they  doe  abound. 

Our  Scottish  swains  triumphing  play, 

Our  Grampion  hills  I’le  make  this  day 
With  jois — to  resound. 

Long  thretty  yeares  cold  Saturn  sways 
The  scepter  of  this  guilty  land  ; 

The  powers  above  no  warmth  doe  raise, 
Frosen  conscience,  virtues  at  a  stand : 

In  vain  our  native  king  does  stray. 

To  melt  our  hearts  he  forc’d  gives  way, 

To  tyrrannie  of  Northern  baurrs  ; 

Our  purest  blood  he  sighs  to  see 
In  streams  and  torrents  flow,  whilst  he 
To  warmer  clime  repairs. 

But,  oh,  the  force  of  destinie. 

To  our  night  Aurora  must  succeid ; 

Oh  virtue  of  great  sympathie, 

Which  could  this  happy  event  breed  : 
From  line  to  pole  yron  loadstone  moves. 

No  obstacle  its  force  removes. 

But  constant  to  its  center  turns : 

The  charming  Queen  her  looks  could  draw 
From  majestie,  respect  and  awe, 

With  flames  of  love  he  burns. 
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Virtue,  birth,  bewtie,  all  combype, 

The  object  of  his  princely  love ; 

To  frame  his  princess  so  divine. 

That  he  resistless  charms  may  prove  : 
Great  God  grant  from  his  nuptiall  bed, 
Ofspring  of  heros  to  succeid, 

For  to  sitt  on  the  Brittish  throne. 

That  we  with  him  in  latter  days 
May  live  in  plentie,  peace,  and  ease, 

And  never  be  vndone. 

Of  all  the  virgins  Europe  boasts 

This  perfect  maide  was  found  alone, 

Not  of  the  number  of  these  hoasts 
Who  had  injur’d  hir  father’s  throne  ; 
Grand  child  to  the  great  Polish  head 
Who  did  pull  down  the  Turkish  pryd. 

The  conquer’d  Eagles  quaket  for  fear ; 
Whilst  Christendom  expyring  lay, 

’Twas  his  strong  arme  did  gaine  the  day. 
Made  bondage  disapear. 

These  oriental  gemms  the  pryse, 

And  riches  of  the  lunar  powers, 

In  dowrie  and  in  sacrifice, 

She  brings  to  him  whom  she  adores  : 

He  (whom  usurpers  doe  berave 
Of  triple  diadems)  will  have 

The  trophes  of  that  glorious  warr, 

To  scandall  of  all  monarch’s  name, 

To  reprobate  eternal  1  shame, 

Who  dare  his  kingdoms  share. 

Thrice  happie  princess,  live,  rejoyce. 

The  King  of  men  you  doe  possess  : 

Thrice  happie  King,  great  is  your  choice. 
Of  yow  she’s  worthy,  she’s  no  less  : 

She’l  sweeten  all  your  bygon  toils  ,• 

She’l  put  ane  end  to  all  our  broils. 

By  matchles  courage,  witt  and  skill : 

Her  heart,  her  love,  her  lyfe  you’l  smooth, 
You’l  make  raignes,  you’l  live,  you’l  both 
Our  prophesies  fullfill. 

With  interest  she’l  usurpers  pay 

The  boldness  of  their  hellish  greed; 

The  Hollanders  shall  curse  the  day 
That  their  State-holder  did  succeed  ; 

The  Austrian  line  shall  lose  its  place, 
French  politicks  melt  with  disgrace. 

The  Zar  the  Sweed  shall  overturne : 

Our  native  rebells  shall  disapair, 

From  punishment  they’l  fly  for  fear, 
Through  rage  their  fates  they’l  mourn. 

Sad  Albion  shall  lift  up  its  head. 

Arm’d  who  chiefely  did  appear. 

And  tho’  the  attempt  did  not  succeed 
Yet  endless  glorie  it  doth  bear  : 

By  what  a  happy  change  we’l  see 
Returne  in  triumph  majestie. 

With  tears  whom  lately  we  beheld 
From  our  sad  coast  to  saile  away ; 

And  left  us  a  distressed  prey 
By  cruell  force  compelled. 

O  happie  force  which  did  preserve 
Our  King  unto  this  happy  day  ; 

For  by  his  lyfe  our  lyves  we  have, 

Which  now  in  offspring  can’t  decay : 

Our 
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Our  land  is  blest  whilst  Stewarts  are. 
These  are  the  gods  and  we  their  care ! 

Our  hearts  by  mutual  I  tyes  are  bound 
To  bles  our  Queen,  then  let’s  agrie, 

As  he’s  our  father,  so  will  she 
Our  mother  still  be  found. 

Haile,  sacred  princes,  then  receave 
The  Scottish  nation  for  your  own, 

Your  love,  your  favour,  we  doe  crave  : 
Our  gentrie  will  your  guards  compose, 
Our  warlyke  clans  will  fight  your  foes, 
Our  fairest  Nymphs  around  yow  stand; 
So  shall  our  land  againe  be  free, 

Our  soul  enjoys  its  lihertie 

Whilst  Iames  and  you  command. 

The  unhappy  star,  which  from  his  birth 
Has  influenc’d  till  this  bright  day, 
Must  vanish  at  this  tyme  of  mirth, 

And  to  your  happy  stars  give  way : 
Reigne  victory,  they  doe  portend 
Hell  its  dominions  at  ane  end, 

A  golden  age  will  straight  ensue ; 

For  you’re  sprung  of  that  hero’s  race 
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Who  conquer’d  still  in  ev’ry  place, 

So  monsters  you’l  subdue. 

Mean  while,  great  Queen,  indulge  your  love. 
Make  pompe  and  show  of  all  your  charms  ; 
Love,  be  lov’d,  and  ne’re  remove, 

Till  fruitfull  pregnant  from  his  arms, 

In  extasie  your  bliss  I’le  sing; 
l’le  make  the  echoing  mountains  ring, 
Extend  my  voyce  from  shoare  to  shoare ; 
Roth  young  and  old  shall  never  cease 
To  offer  prayers  and  sacrifice  : 

Till  heaven  our  King  restore. 

They  smyle,  this  day ’s  composed  of  joy, 
Graces  favours  from  above, 

This  day 's  reserved  for  to  destroy 

What  ere  disturbs  this  scene  of  love  : 
This  glorious  day  ends  all  debates, 

And  in  our  breast  new  lyfe  creates  ; 

Long’d  for  day  of  immortall  fame, 

Th’  inamour’d  winds  do  listening  stay 
For  to  embrace  and  bear  away 
Queen  Clementina’s  name. 

Eu.  Hood. 
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Seats ;  Pavillion,  Brighton,  IIis  Majesty  George  IV. 
Petworth  Park,  Earl  of  Egremont,  Lord  Lieutenant. 


Aldingbourne  House,  Ld.  T.  H.  M.  Howard. 
Aldwick,  Capt.  Stewart. 

Aldwick  Cottage,  Sir  T.  Brook  Pechell,  bt. 
Arran  Lodge,  Bognor,  Earl  of  Arran. 
Arundel  Castle,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Ashburnham  House,  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Ashcomb, - Boyce,  esq. 

Ashdown  House,  Hon.  Mrs.  Fuller. 

Avisford  House,  Sir  Wm.  Houston. 

Badworth  Park, - Putland,  esq. 

Battle  Abbey,  Sir  Godfrey  Vassall  Webster, 
bart. 

Bayham  Abbey,  Marquis  Camden. 

Beauport,  Mrs.  Lambert. 

Bignor  Park, - Hawkins,  esq. 

Billinghurst, - Wood,  esq. 

- Charles  Farrell,  esq. 

Binderton,  C.  Teasdale,  esq. 

Birsted  Lodge,  Bognor,  T.  Smith,  esq. 
Blomer,  Sir  Edw.  Thos.  Trowbridge,  bart. 
Bodiham  Castle,  Sir  Godfrey  Vassall  Web¬ 
ster,  bart. 

Bognor,  Adm.  Sir  John  Orde,  bart. 

- Sir  Simon  H.  Clarke,  bart. 

— - - Dominick  Browne,  esq.  M.  P. 

Bognor  Lodge,  Sir  J.  Harrington,  bart. 
Boorzel,  John  Roberts,  esq. 

Boxgrove  Priory,  Rev.  Archdeacon  Webber. 
Brigntelmstone,  Sir  M.  J.  Tierney,  bart. 

- - —  Prince  Hoare,  esq. 

- — - —  C.  Tufton  Blicke,  esq. 

- John  Gray,  esq. 

- -  J.  Chamier,  esq. 


Broadfield  Lodge,  W.  Palmer,  esq. 

- Place,  J.  C.  Disney,  esq. 

Bromham  Park,  Sir  Wm.  Ashburnham,  bt. 

Buckingham  House, - Bridger,  esq. 

Burghill,  near  Lewes,  T.  Day,  esq. 
Burghurst,  Earl  Whitworth. 

Burton  Park,  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  R.  M’Farlane. 
Buxted  Place,  Hon.  Cecil  Jenkinson. 
Cannon  House,  Dowager  Lady  Selsey. 

Castle  Goring,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  bart. 
Catsfield  Place,  J.  Eversfield,  esq. 
Chichester  Palace,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
Clinton  Hall,  General  Clinton. 

Combe  Place,  Sir  Geo.  Shiffner,  bart. 
Compton  Place,  near  Eastbourne,  Lord 
George  Cavendish. 

Cool  Hurst,  Earl  of  Galloway. 

Cowdry  Park,  Poyntz  Cowdry,  esq. 

Crabbet,  F.  Scawen  BluDt,  esq. 

Crowhurst  Place,  J.  C.  Pelham,  esq. 
Cuckfield  Place,  Rev.  Mr.  Sergison. 

Dale  Park,  near  Arundel,  Sir  Wm.  Lewis 
Thomas,  bart. 

Danny,  near  Clayton,  W.  J.  Campion,  esq. 
Den  Park,  near  Horsham,  Mrs.  Eversfield. 
Eartham,  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Huskisson. 

East  Bourne,  Sir  Thos.  Maryon  Wilson,  bt. 

-  Davies  Gilbert,  esq.  M.  P. 

F.R.S. 

East  Cliff,  Brighton,  Mrs.  Wagner. 

East  Court, - M’Cleod,  esq. 

Edridge  Castle,  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
Fairlight  Lodge,  Dr.  Robt.  Batty. 

Felphain, 
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Felpham,  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson. 

Finden,  W.  W.  Richardson,  esq. 

Field  Place,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  hart. 

Firle  Place,  Lord  Viscount  Gage. 

Fletching,  Uxfield,  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  W.  H. 
Clinton. 

Forest  House,  or  High  Beeches,  Lord  So¬ 
merville. 

Fowle  Farm,  Col.  Malcolm. 

Glynd  Hall,  Viscount  Hampden. 

Glyndbourn, - Tetty,  esq. 

Goodwood,  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Grayberry,  Thomas  Stafford,  esq. 

Hall  Place,  near  Leigh,  Mrs.  Harbroe. 
Halnaker  Park,  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Hammerwood  Lodge,  M.  Dorrien  Magens, 
esq. 

Hand  Cross  House,  near  Crawley,  Gen.  Blake. 
Hastings,  Wastal  Brisco,  esq. 

- - Francis  Freeling,  esq. 

Heathfield  Park,  Sir  Charles  R.  Blunt,  bart. 
Henfield,  Win.  Borer,  esq. 

Hicksted  Place,  W.  Wood,  esq. 

Highden,  C.  F.  Goring,  esq. 

Hollington  Lodge,  Wm.  Cardale,  esq. 

Holly  Hill,  Col.  Young. 

Holmbush,  Lord  Erskine. 

Hooke,  near  Lewes,  Sir  Henry  Poole,  bart. 
Horsham,  Peter  Du  Cane,  esq. 

- Thornton,  esq. 

Horsham  Park,  R.  Hurst,  esq. 

Horstead  Place,  Ewan  Law,  esq. 
Hurstmonceux  Park,  Geo.  Wagner,  esq. 
Kidbrook,  Lord  Colchester. 

Knepp  Castle,  Sir  Chas.  Merrick  Burrell,  bt. 
Knighton  Park,  C.  H.  Smith,  esq. 
Lamberhurst  C.  Lodge,  W.  A.  Morland,  esq. 
Lancing  House,  J.  M.  Lloyd,  esq. 

Lewisham  Rye,  E.  J.  Curteis,  esq.  M.P. 
Lymister,  Arundel,  R.  Blake,  esq. 

Mailing  House,  Lewes,  J.  Baldock,  esq. 
Maresfield  Park,  Sir  John  Shelley,  bart. 
Middleham,  Rev.  J.  Constable. 

Mitchell  Grove,  R,  Watt  Walker,  esq. 
Mountsfield,  T.  P.  Lamb,  esq. 

Muntham,  JohnTrower,  esq. 

New  Lodge,  Horsham, - Aldridge,  esq. 

Newtimber, - Wigney,  esq. 

Nuthurst  Lodge,  H.  Nelthorpe,  esq. 

Offiugton  House, - Daubuz,  esq. 

Old  Lands,  near  Crowborough,  R.  Holford, 
esq. 

One  Place,  L.  Shadwell,  esq. 

Parham  Park,  Lord  de  la  Zouche. 

Park  Farm,  near  Lewes,  Chas.  Payne,  esq. 
Park  Gate,  Catsfield  Green,  Capt.  Bedding- 
field. 

Pashley,  Rev.  Richard  Wetherell. 
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Peasemarsh  Place,  Mrs.  Mascall,  sister  of 
E.  J.  Curteis,  esq.  M.P. 

Penshurst  Place,  Sir  John  Sidney,  bart. 
Peppingford  Lodge,  W.  Le  Blanc,  esq. 

Pitt’s  Hill,  Petworth,  J.  Mitford,  esq. 
Pixton  House,  late  S.  Jefferys,  esq. 

Plashet  Park,  Lord  Gage. 

Portslade,  John  Hall,  esq. 

Preston,  N.  Kemp,  esq. 

Ratton  Park,  Inigo  Thomas,  esq. 

Rose  Hill  Park,  John  Fuller,  esq. 

Rowfaut  near  Worth  Bridge,  Rev.  Dr.  Be- 
thune. 

Saint  Hill,  EastGrinstead,  — Berthouin,  esq. 
St.  Leonard’s  Lodge,  R.  H.  Gordon,  esq.  > 
Sandgate  Cottage,  Col.  Evelyn  Anderson. 
Seaford,  Charles  Rose  Ellis,  esq.  M.P. 
Shanceroy,  Sir  Henry  Goring,  bart. 
Sheffield  Park,  Earl  of  Sheffield. 

Shernfold,  Major  By. 

Shoreham,  Alex.  Baring,  esq. 

Slaugham  Park,  W.  Haslewood,  esq. 

Slinden  House,  Earl  of  Newburgh. 
Sompting,  R.  Barker,  esq. 

Sompting  Abbey,  J.  Crofts,  esq. 

South  Park,  R.  Allnutt,  esq. 

Stammer  Park,  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Staplefield  Common, - Cook,  esq. 

Starborough  Castle,  Christopher  Smith,, 
esq.  Alderman,  M.  P. 

Stoneland  Park,  Duchess  of  Dorset. 

Strode  near  Horsham,  J.  W.Commerell,  esq. 

Terry’s  Cross, - Smith,  esq. 

The  Friars,  Winchelsea,  R.  Stileman,  esq. 
The  Rocks,  Uckfield,  J.  Jackson,  esq. 
Tilgate  Forest  Lodge,  E.  B.  Sugden,  esq. 
Tilgate  House,  W.  Lambe,  esq. 

Up  Park,  Sir  Henry  Featherstonhaugh,  bt. 
Walberton  Place,  near  Avisford  Hill,  P. 
Prime,  esq. 

Walston,  J.  Markham,  esq. 

Wellingham, - Rickman,  esq. 

Weshdean  House,  Lord  Selsey. 

West  Cliff,  Brighton,  M.  Mocatta,  esq. 
Westergate  Cottage,  Rev.  James  Tripp. 
West  Grinstead  Park,  W.  Burrell,  esq.  M.P. 
West  Lavant,  Gen.  Dorrien. 

West  Stoke,  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Whiligh,  near  Lamberhurst,  Geo.  Court- 
hope,  esq. 

Wiston  Park,  C.  Goring,  esq. 

Windmill  Hill,  E.  J.  Curteis,  esq.  M.P. 
Woodfarm  Lodge,  W.  Knowles,  esq. 
Woolbeding,  Lord  R.  Spencer. 

Wool  Lavington,  C.  Dixon,  esq. 

Worthing,  Warwick  House,  —  Ogle,  esq. 

- Summer  Lodge,  Miles  Stringer,  esq. 

Yapton,  Capt.  Whyte. 


Peerage.  Dukedom  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Augustus  Frederick  :  Aps- 
ley,  Barony  to  Earl  Bathurst:  Arundel,  Earldom  to  Howard  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  :  Ashburnham,  Earldom  and  Barony  to  Ashburnham  :  Bathurst,  Earl¬ 
dom  and  Barony  to  Bathurst:  Bay  ham  Viscounty  to  Earl  Camden:  Buck- 
hurst  Barony  to  Sackville  Duke  of  Dorset :  Chichester  Earldom  to  Pelham: 
Firle  Baronv  to  Gage,  Viscount  Gage:  Hastings,  Marquisate  and  Barony  to 
llawdon-Hastings :  Heathfield  Barony  to  Elliot,  Earl  of  St.  Germains:  Sel¬ 
sey 
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sey  Barony  to  Peachy:  Tufton  Barony  to  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanet:  Wilming¬ 
ton  Barony  to  Marquis  of  Northampton  :  Winchelsea  Earldom  to  Finch. 
Members  of  Parliament  for  the  County  2  ;  Arundel  2  ;  Bramber  2  ;  Chichester 
2  ;  East  Grinstead  2  ;  Hastings  2;  Horsham  2;  Lewes  2  ;  Midhurst  2  ;  Rye 
2  ;  Seaford  2  ;  Shoreham  2  ;  Steyning  2  ;  Winchelsea  2  ;  total  23. 

Produce.  Chalk  ;  lime;  marl;  iron-stone;  marble  at  Petworlh  ;  lime-stone, 
thought  to  surpass  any  in  the  kingdom;  fuller’s  earth;  and  red  ochre. 
Sheep;  cattle;  corn;  timber;  bark;  hedge  wheat. 

Manufactures.  This  is  not  much  of  a  manufacturing  county.  Its  chief  are, 
iron;  wool ;  charcoal ;  gunpowder;  paper;  and  the  salt-works  at  Appledrum. 

POPULATION. 

Papes  6.  Cinque  Ports  4.  Hundreds  75.  Whole  Parishes  303.  Parts  of 
Parishes  4.  Market  Towns  18. 

Inhabitants,  Males  116,705;  Females  ll6,  314;  total  233,019-  Families  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture  21,920;  in  trade  15,463;  in  neither  6,182;  total  4 6,565. 
Baptisms.  Males  35, 169;  Females  33,539  ;  total  68,708. — Marriages  15,779* 
Burials.  Males  16,846;  Females  15,959;  total  32,805. 


Places  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants. 


Houses. 

Inhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

Bright-  7 

Burwash 

324 

1,937 

Northiam 

198 

1,358 

HELM-  > 

4,659 

24,429 

Bexhill 

806 

1,907 

Midhurst 

247 

1,335 

STONE  \ 

Pullborough 

337 

1,901 

Steyning 

232 

1,324 

Chichester 

1,828 

7,362 

Westbourn 

397 

1,852 

Hurst  Perpoint 

217 

1,321 

Lewes 

1,140 

7,083 

South  Bursted 

349 

1,851 

Hurstmonceaux  205 

1,318 

Hastings 

1,033 

6,200 

Faut,aliasFrant 

282 

1,727 

Hellingsley 

180 

1,313 

Horsham 

819 

4,575 

W  orth 

266 

1,725 

Hailsham 

172 

1,278 

Broadwater 

733 

3,725 

Fletching 

253 

1,690 

Ringmer 

169 

1,271 

Rye 

616 

3,599 

Wisborough  7 

229 

1,679 

West  Grinsted 

144 

1,229 

East  Grin- 

443 

3,153 

Green  £ 

Girhurst 

224 

1,225 

stead 

Heathfield 

290 

1,613 

Warbleton 

169 

1,167 

Battle 

467 

2,852 

Kirdford 

208 

1 ,602 

Little  Hampton  227 

1,166 

Rotherfield 

455 

2,782 

Buxted 

163 

1,509 

Shipley 

151 

1,159 

Pet  worth 

466 

2,781 

Hartfield 

202 

1,440 

Uckfield 

184 

1 ,099 

Mayfield 

•  404 

2,698 

Maresfield 

218 

1,439 

Harting 

200 

1 ,072 

Eastbourne 

515 

2,607 

Framfield 

237 

1,437 

Bosham 

212 

1,049 

Arundel 

472 

2,511 

Lindfield 

245 

1,410 

Seaford 

217 

1,047 

Cuckfield 

329 

2,385 

Henfield 

248 

1,404 

New  Shore-  } 

HAM  $ 

210 

1,047 

Wadhurst 

370 

2,136 

Withyham 

255 

1,393 

Salehurst 

288 

2,121 

Beckley 

157 

1,371 

Sidlesham 

197 

1,029 

Ticehurst 

259 

1,966 

Billinghurst 

239 

1,369 

Pageham 

199 

1,009 

HISTORY. 


iC  This  place  of  War  is  Battel  called,  because  in  battle  here 
Quite  conquered  and  overthrown  the  English  nation  were, 

This  slaughter  happened  to  them,  upon  St.  Celict’s  day*. 

The  year  whereof  this  number  doth  array.” 

40.  Arviragus  when  he  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke  fortified  Hastings,  being 
one  of  the  most  convenient  places  for  invasion. 

47-  Flavius  Vespasian,  who  was  commissioned  by  Claudius  to  establish  the 
Roman  dominion  in  the  maritime  provinces  in  this  island,  accomplished  his 
commission  without  much  difficulty,  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  a  place 
now  called  Chichester. 

472.  Ella  defeated  the  Britons  at  East  Bourne. 

477-  LHa  landed  with  his  three  sons,  Cymer,  Wdecing,  and  Cissa,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  at  West  Wittering,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Chichester. 
He  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  adjacent  coast,  but  found  himself  too  weak 
to  penetrate  into  the  country,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  inhabitants. 
He  accordingly  went  home  for  fresh  supplies,  which  in  478  arrived  in  such 
numbers  as  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  Regni. 
The  Britons  used  all  their  strength  in  defence  of  this  important  place,  and  so 


*  St.  Calix,  Oct.  14. 
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harassed  the  besiegers,  that  they  were  obliged  to  apply  Tor  more  reinforce¬ 
ments,  with  which  they  took  the  city  by  assault;  and  in  revenge,  ordered  all 
the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The 
rest  of  the  district  submitted  without  further  opposition*.  On  his  secohd 
coming  from  Germany,  Ella  landed  at  Old  Shoreham,  with  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  this  province. 

485.  A  hard  batile  was  fought  between  Ella  and  the  Britons  “near  Mercre- 
adesbourne,’’  which  lies  near  Pevehsey.  The  great  battle  was  probably  be¬ 
tween  the  camp  at  Burting-gap  and  East  Bourne.  The  Britons  fought  with 
desperation,  and  the  victory  appears  to  have  been  doubtful,  though  claimed 
by  the  Saxons.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Ella  suffered  so  considerable 
a  loss,  as  to  retard  him  in  his  career  of  conquest,  and  to  compel  him  to  re¬ 
main  quiet  for  about  five  years,  when  he  was  recruited  by  new  arrivals  of  his 
countrymen. 

49O.  Ella  besieged  Anderida,  and  having  gained  it,  he  resolved  to  exterminate 
the  inhabitants  by  fire  and  sword.  A  more  complete  destruction  was  never 
effected  by  human  vengeance,  and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  founda¬ 
tion  of <e  Su^-Seaxnapice.” 

650.  Ethelwald,  King  of  Southsex,  was  attacked,  vanquished,  and  taken  pri¬ 
soner  by  Wolphur,  King  of  Mercia;  but  having  at  the  court  of  the  latter 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  re-instated  in  his  dominions.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  reign  Ceadwella,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Wessex,  sought  to 
usurp  the  supreme  authority,  but  his  designs  being  timely  discovered  and 
frustrated,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  :  upon  which  he  fled  to  An¬ 
derida  forest,  now  the  weald  of  Sussex.  Ethelwald  afterwards  expelled  him 
from  his  territories,  but  in  another  engagement  Ethelwald  was  defeated,  and 
killed ;  Berthun  and  Anthun,  two  South  Saxon  nobles,  compelled  the  in¬ 
vader  to  retire  with  great  loss.  When  Ceadwalla  came  to  the  throne  of 
W  essex.  He  again  entered  the  country  with  a  strong  army.  He  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Berthun  and  Athun,  the  former  of  whom  was  slain  in  battle,  their 
forces  were  dispersed,  and  the  whole  province  was  miserably  ravaged  by  the 
enemy. 

668.  Ceadwalla  annexed  Southsex  to  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

693.  Brightelm  was  slain  on  the  Down  immediately  about  Brighthelmstone, 
to  which  place  he  gave  name. 

803.  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  annexed  Southsex  to  his  dominions. 

876.  The  Danes  returning  from  the  siege  of  Exeter,  in  their  way  landing  011 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  the  men  of  Chichester  sallied  out  and  slew  of  them  many 
hundreds,  taking  also  some  of  their  ships. 

893.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  the  Danish  pirates  arrived  near  Rye,  took 
Apuldore  in  Kent,  landed  at  Hastings,  under  the  command  of  Hastings  their 
leader,  who  fortified  the  place. 

900.  Kingly  Bottom,  near  West  Stoke,  it  is  conjectured,  is  the  site  of  that 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  the  men  of  Chichester.  Their  sea-kings, 
or  piratical  chiefs,  were  then  probably  slain,  and  interred  in  the  burrows  on 
the  summit. 

902.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Holm  wood  between  the  Danes  and  the  Kentish 
men. 

(To  he  continued.)  S.  T. 


Mr. Urban,  Barnstaple ,  Sept.  16.  gest,  run  in  the  course  of  a  month’s 

1  HAVE  of  late  been  perfectly  con-  reading, — is  no  sooner  out  than  it  is 
vinced  that  the  task  of  criticism  is  in  for  such  criticism  as  I  have  just 
executed  by  steam  or  conjuration,  mentioned.  Some  process  of  this  kind 
Thus,  Mr.  Dibdin’s  Library  Com-  must  have  been  adopted  in  regard  to 
pax  1  on,  a  pretty  tough  volume  to  di-  two  monthly  publications  which  ap- 


*  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Hay  in  his  History  of  Chichester ;  on  what  autho- 
thority  does  not  appear.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  he  has  transferred  to  this  place 
an  event  (which  belongs  to  the  ancient  city  of  Andenda)  supposed  by  Mr.  Dallaway  to 
have  occurred  in  490. 

peared 
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pcared  scarcely  vvitli in  three  days  of 
the  contents  of  these  works  going  to 
press  and  the  publication  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  Companion. 

One  of  these  journals  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Dibdin’s  book  contains  ‘Dio  na¬ 
tural  and  moral  philosophy,  no  science 
nor  archaeology,  medicine,  popular  ele¬ 
mentary  books,’’  &c.  “  and  entirely 
omits  to  notice  the  books  which  are 
objects  of  universal  concern  and  study.” 

Indeed  ! — are  Divinity ,  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  Civil  History,  Voyages  and 
7'ravels,  Biography,  Memoirs,  Anec¬ 
dotes,  Philology ,  and  Belles  Lettrcs , 
Poetry,  and  the  English  Drama,  sub¬ 
jects  merely  for  “  public  credulity  to 
sport  with?’’  and  of  which  all  notices 
“  with  little  prejudice  to  knowledge, 
might  lie  mouldering  in  monasteries 
and  on  the  shelves  of  second-hand 
booksellers?”  I  should  think  that  the 
Bible  at  least  is  “  an  object  of  univer¬ 
sal  concern  and  study and  that  the 
historians  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  the  very  best  voyages  and  tra¬ 
vels,  the  best  and  most  amusing  pieces 
of  biography,  as  well  as  the  best  phi¬ 
lologists  *,  poets,  and  dramatists,  in 
our  country,  might  be  as  valuable  and 
interesting  as  any  portions  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  omitted  by  Mr.  Dibdin, 
or  even  “  elementary  books  of  educa- 
tion .” 

The  critic  says,  that  the  Library 
Companion  contains  only  “an  ac¬ 
count  of  black-letter  and  absurd 
books  whereas  if  any  man  will  exa¬ 
mine  the  complete  Index  to  that  work, 
there  is  scarcely  an  author  of  celebrity 
or  popularity  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  treated  of,  but  what  will  be 
found  to  have  received  perfect  justice 
in  the  body  of  the  volume. 

A  word  now  for  the  other  publica¬ 
tion  alluded  to.  In  a  garbled  account 


of  the  historians  of  Great  Britain, 
which  occupy  not  fewer  than  145 
pages  of  the  Library  Companion,  the 
writer  says  that  he  has  “  copied  the 
whole,  dull  as  it  is.”  The  fact  is, 
he  has  not  copied  the  half,  having 
confined  himself  entirely  to  the  early 
Latin  historians  and  English  chroni¬ 
clers.  lie  begins  with  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  ends  with  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  Strutt.  In  round  numbers,  let 
us  say  that  Mr.  Dibdin  has  noticed 
fifty  Chronicles  in  Latin,  French,  or 
English,  relating  to  our  own  country; 
and  who  would  expect  vivacity  in 
such  a  notice  ? 

But  it  so  happens  that  these  fifty 
Chronicles  do  not  occupy  more  than 
fifty-two  pages  of  the  hundred  and 
forty-five  devoted  to  British  history; 
and  that  the  remaining  pages  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  due  following  writers,  not 
one  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  extract,  which  professes  to 
“copy  the  whole,  dull  as  it  is.5’ — 
The  historians  which  succeed  the 
Chronicles  in  Mr.  Dibdin’s  book,  are 
the  following:  Polydore  Vergil,  Speed, 
Slatyer,  Daniel,  Du  Chesne,  Milton, 
Whitelock,  Brady,  Tyrrell,  Kenett, 
Echard,  Sandford,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Kanin,  Hearne,  Sammes,  Lewis, 
Ralph,  Ilume,  S'mollet,  Andrews, 
Sharon  Turner,  and  Lingard  ;  these 
for  Great  Britain.  For  Ireland  not 
fewer  than  thirty-six  authors  are 
named  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  For  Scotland 
thirty;  for  Wales  six;  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  Records,  and  State  Pa¬ 
pers,  occupy  the  remaining  pages  ;  the 
whole  of  which  contain  an  account  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty -two  authorities. 
Yet  a  writer  who  quotes  only  fifty-two 
tells  the  public  that  he  has  copied 
the  whole!” 

Yours,  &c.  Philo-Bib. 


*  Let  us  see,  in  these  three  departments  alone,  who  are  the  authors  noticed  by  Mr. 
Dibdin.  In  Philology  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  we  have  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Assop,  Athenaeus,  Lucian,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Boetius,  Apuleius,  Aulus  Gellius,  Piiny, 
(Petronius  Arbiter,  Quintilian,  Plautus,  Terence,  Bartholomeus,  Alain  Chartier,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  More,  Sir  I  homas  Elliot,  Roger  Ascham,  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert,  Sir  T.  Wilson,  William 
Thomas,  Abraham  Iraunce,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Rash,  Gabriel  Harvey,  Thomas 
Dekker,  George  Whetstone,  Stubbes,  Braithwait,  Peacham,  Gervase  Markham,  Robert 
Burton,  Cornwallis,  James  Howell,  Sir.  William  Temple,  Dryden,  Addison,  Swift,  Steele, 
De  toe,  Dr.  Johnson,  Bacon,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Milton.  Are  these  the 
men  whose  works  (recorded  in  the  Library  Companion)  are  fit  only  to  “  lie  mouldering  in 
convents,  as  objects  of  no  concern  or  study  ?”  In  Poetry,  there  is  every  good  and  read¬ 
able  author  from  Homer  to  Crabbe.  In  the  English  Drama,  it  strikes  me  that  not  one 
writer  of  note  is  omitted.  And  yet  the  public  are  told  that  the  work  in  question  contains 
none  but  “  obsolete  and  black-letter  authors  !” 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


82.  The  History  of  Modern  Wiltshire. 
Hundred  of  Heytesbury.  By  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Colt  Hoarc,  Burt.  Folio,  pp.  336. 
,  Nichols  and  Son. 

WITH  sincere  pleasure  we  hail 
the  publication  of  another 
portion  of  the  History  of  Wiltshire, 
by  the  indefatigable  Author  of  the 
preceding  Hundred  of  Mere. 

The  present  portion  contains  the 
Hundred  of  Heytesbury  ;  to  which 
are  added,  for  the  sake  of  clearer  ar¬ 
rangement,  several  detached  Parishes 
and  Tythings  from  other  Hundreds. 
The  Volume  is  with  singular  pro¬ 
priety  dedicated  to  the  Marquess  of 
Bath,  as  the  Mansion  and  Demesnes 
of  Longleat  form  so  distinguished  a 
feature  in  the  work.  The  “  Hundred 
of  Heytesbury ’’  not  only  exceeds  the 
former  Volume  in  the  number  of 
pages,  but  in  the  interest  excited  by 
the  importance  of  the  places  described. 

“  It  is,”  says  Sir  R.  Hoare,  “the  most 
interesting  Hundred  within  our  County,  and 
not  to  be  rivalled,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
within  the  Kingom.  It  is  full  of  anecdote 
and  antient  record,  and  rendered  amusing 
by  the  eventful  life  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  the 
early  history  of  the  noble  families  of  Hun- 
gerford,  Thynne,”  &c. 

The  general  History  of  the  Hundred 
of  Heytesbury  is  thus  concisely  given. 

“This  Hundred,  independent  of  the  ad¬ 
ditions  which  I  have  made  to  it  for  conve¬ 
nience  of  description  and  reference,  contains 
one  ancient  Borough,  thirteen  other  Pa¬ 
rishes,  and  three  Hamlets  or  Tythings.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Hundreds  of 
Warminster  and  Westbury,  on  the  West  by 
that  of  Branch  and  Dole  :  on  the  North  by 
Swanborough  :  and  on  the  South  by  Dun- 
worth  and  Mere.  There  are  within  it  14 
parish  churches,  and  about  900  houses  and 
cottages.  The  population  of  the  whole 
Hundred  was  returned  in  1801,  at  4526 ; 
in  1811,  4620  ;  and  in  1 821 ,  at  5145. 

“  The  soil  of  this  Hundred  is  generally 
fertile,  and  seldom  disappoints  the  hopes  of 
the  agriculturist,  unless  from  some  incle¬ 
mency  of  season  or  other  cause  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  it.  The  high  grounds  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  chalk,  and  afford  excellent  pasture 
for  sheep.  The  banks  of  the  Wily  and  its 
tributary  streams  are  rich  in  water-meadow, 
and  between  these  higher  and  lower  grounds 
are  numerous  compact  and  excellent  farms, 
Bent.  Mag.  October,  1824. 
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productive  of  every  kind  of  grain.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Longleat  the  sand  stra¬ 
tum,  no  longer  overlaid  by  the  chalk,  is 
raised  into  ridges  of  some  elevation,  which 
give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  ground  of  that 
noble  domain :  it  is,  however,  more  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  growth  of  pine,  beech,  &c.  than 
to  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  of  that  pro¬ 
pensity  advantage  has  been  taken  ;  nearly 
the  whole  being  occupied  by  plantations. 

“  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  disposition  of  strata  in  this  Hundred  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chitterne.  On  a  part  of  the  Downs,  at 
a  considerable  elevation,  and  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  chalk,  is  a  small  ridge  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  purest  white  sand,  intermingled 
with  rounded  pebbles  of  various  sizes  and 
colours,  and  which  seem  to  have  taken  their 
present  form  from  the  long  continued  ac¬ 
tion  of  sea  waters.  It  appears,  indeed,  to 
he  a  part  of  that  alluvium  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  rests  on  the 
chalk ;  but  it  is  here  so  widely  detached 
from  any  thing  similar,  that  I  cannot  omit 
to  notice  it. 

“  The  civil  history  of  this  Hundred  may 
be  given  in  few  words.  It  was  always  in  the 
Crown  till  2  Henry  II.  when  the  Manor  of 
Heytesbury  being  granted  to  Robert  de  Dun- 
stanviile,  he  procured  a  Charter  for  the  Hun¬ 
dred  also,  and  they  have  ever  since  passed 
together.” 

“  Ecclesiastically  considered,  the  whole 
of  this  Hundred  is  within  the  Deanery  of 
Wily  ;  but  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Hey¬ 
tesbury,  with  the  three  Prebends  of  Hor- 
ningsham,  Hill-Deverill,  and  Tytherington, 
are  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  are  peculiars  of  the  Dean  of  Sarum. 

“  Of  the  fourteen  Parish  Churches  in  this 
Hundred,  six  are  Rectories,  three  Vicarages, 
and  the  remaining  five  are  Perpetual  Curacies. 

“  The  dissolved  Priory  of  Longleat  was  a 
peculiar  of  the  Dean  :  as  is  also  the  Hospital 
of  Heytesbury.” 

In  Biography  the  Volume  is  parti¬ 
cularly  rich,  abounding  in  memoirs  of 
distinguished  families.  That  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Ludlow  is  given  at  great  length,  and 
his  Portrait  re-engraved  in  a  superior 
style  by  Worthington. 

Under  the  parish  of  Horningsham 
occurs  the  noble  Elizabethan  Mansion 
of  Longleat,  built  by  Sir  John  Thynne, 
and  improved  by  the  present  Marquess. 
Of  this  magnificent  House  an  exterior 
view  is  given ;  and  also  an  internal 
view  of  the  grand  Ilall,  both  tastefully 

drawn 
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drawn  l>v  Mr.  J.  Buckler,  F.S.A.  The 
very  detailed  account  of  the  family  of 
Botevilc  and  Thynne,  with  the  Por¬ 
trait  of  Sir  J.  Thynne,  the  founder  of 
the  Mansion,  are  worthy  of  commen¬ 
dation. 

The  Borough  of  Heytesbury  leads 
the  author  tq  treat  of  its  early  lords, 
the  H  ungerfords ;  and  the  very  minute 
account  of  this  antient  family  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  article  in  the 
whole  Volume.  This  family  first  set¬ 
tled  in  Wilts  at  Heytesbury,  from 
which  place  it  spread  its  branches  over 
various  other  places  in  the  West,  &c. 

“  The  family  of  Hungerford,  of  whom 
we  find  very  little  before  the  reign  of  Edw. 
II.  began  about  the  close  of  that  reign  to 
rise  in  wealth  and  importance.  Consider¬ 
able  accessions  had  been  made  by  the  two 
heiresses  of  Heytesbury  and  Fitz-John; 
Robert  de  Hungerford,  uncle  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas,  had  acquired  lands  in  North  Wilts  and 
Berks,  and  dying  without  issue,  these  de¬ 
scended  to  him.  Sir  Thomas  himself,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  citizen  and  merchant  of  New 
Sarum,  married  to  his  second  wife  Joan, 
dau.  and  coheir  of  Sir  Edmund  Husee,  of 
Holbrook,  Somerset,  and  thus  acquired  a 
great  succession  of  landed  property,  but  his 
own  purchases  in  Wilts  and  Somerset  far 
exceeded  all  the  previous  acquisitions  of  his 
family.  He  was  eschaetor  and  sheriff  for 
Wilts  30  Edw.  III.  and  several  following 
years.  In  51  Edward  III.  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  the 
first  regular  Speaker  of  that  Body.  7 
Rich.  II.  having  fortified  his  castle  of  Far¬ 
ley  Mountfort  without  the  royal  license  first 
obtained,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
1000  marcs  to  procure  pardon.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spirited  Portrait  of  him  [which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  insert  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page]  still  exists  in  the  painted  glass 
of  one  of  the  North  windows  of  Farley 
Church,  and  on  another  are  the  initials  of 
T,  H.  with  the  arms  of  Fitz-John  scattered 
over  with  sickles,  the  well-known  cogni¬ 
zance  of  this  family.” 

The  circumstances  connected  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hungerford’s  election  as 
Speaker  have  been  noticed  by  our  in¬ 
telligent  Correspondent  “H.W.”  in 
parti,  p.  10.  He  was,  it  appears,  stew¬ 
ard  and  confidant  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  interest  pro¬ 
cured  him  his  promotion.  He  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  Farley  Church,  Somerset,  and 
a  fine  monument  was  erected  to  his  me¬ 
mory  by  his  son  Walter,  Lord  Hun¬ 
gerford,  in  the  Chapel  of  Farley  Cas¬ 
tle,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Family. 

Many  pages  are  occupied  in  rc-lating 
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the  life,  and  worthy  acts,  the  last  will, 
&c.  of  the  celebrated  Margaret  Lady 
Hungerford,"  and  her  signet  or  seal  is 
well-engraved  by  Basire.  Two  beau¬ 
tiful  portraits  of  Walter  Lord  Hunger- 
ford  deserve  notice;  especially  the  one 
where  he  is  represented  on  horseback, 
clothed  in  armour,  with  helmet  and 
plume  upon  his  head,  accompanied  by 
a  greyhound,  leveret,  and  hawks.  The 
following  is  engraved  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  portrait. 

“Sr.  Walter  Hungerforde,  knight,  had 
in  Queeue  Elizabeth’s  tyme,  the  second  of 
her  raine,  for  fouer  yere  together,  a  baye 
horse,  a  blacke  grehounde,  a  leveratt ;  his 
offer  was  for  fouer  yeare  together  to  all 
Eynglande  not  above  his  betters,  he  that 
shoulde  show  the  best  horse  for  a  man  of 
armes — a  grehounde  for  a  hare — a  haucke 
for  the  ryver — to  wine  III  hundred  poundes, 
that  was  a  hundred  poundes  a  pese. — Also 
he  had  a  gerfalcon  for  the  herne  in  her 
Majesty’s  tyme,  wich  he  kept  xvm  yere, 
and  offered  the  lyke  to  flye  for  a  hundred 
pounde,  and  were  refused  for  all.” 

There  is  another  portrait  of  the  same 
ersonage,  holding  a  hooded  hawk  on 
is  left  arm,  with  this  motto  beneath 
it : 

“  Vive  tibi,  teqne  habita,  nec  grandia  tentes, 

Effugit  immodicas  parvula  puppis  aquas. 

A°  D111  1574,  net.  42. 

Amicis  Amicissimus.” 

This  motto  was  most  probably  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  unfortunate  end  which 
many  of  his  predecessors  met  with. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the 
Hungerford  family,  from  the  interest 
it  has  lately  excited  among  our  Cor¬ 
respondents,  occasioned  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare’s  previous  publication  of  “  Hun- 
gerfordiana>’,  reviewed  in  vol.  xcm. 
ii.  330.  See  biographical  notices  of 
other  worthies  of  the  family  in  the 
same  Volume,  pp.  307.  508;  vol. 
xciv.  i.  pp.  10.  13().  6o6,  607. 

The  present  possessor  of  Heytesbury 
is  Sir  William  A’Court,  Bart,  our  very 
intelligent  Ambassador  in  Spain  ana 
Portugal,  of  whose  family  an  account, 
with  a  pedigree,  is  given. 

In  describing  the  parish  of  Boytdn, 
the  author  gives  a  long  and  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unique  and  singularly- 
extensive  Herbarium  of  Aylmer  Bourke 
Lambert.  Lsq.  V.P.  L.S.  a  gentleman 
universally  known  fur  his  great  skill  in 
Natural  History,  more  particularly  of 
Botany. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  to¬ 
pographical  description,  we  are  treated 

with 
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From  Painted  Glass  in  Farley  Church,  Somerset. 
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with  a  rich  and  well-executed  plate  of 
the  style  of  decoration  adopted  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  in  an  apartment  of 
the  house  of  Hariy  Biggs,  Esq.  at 
Stockton. 

The  Chapter  on  “  Biography'’  em¬ 
braces  a  number  of  eminent  men  con¬ 
nected  with  Heytesbury  Hundred,  in¬ 
cluding  memoirs  of  some  living  di¬ 
vines,  particularly  the  Rev.  Francis 
Skurray,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  In¬ 
gram,  the  lately-elected  President  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

It  also  contains  the  following  tribute 
to  the  merits  of  the  Rev.  John  Oder, 
whose  death  we  sincerely  deplored  in 
vol.  xcii.  ii.  5( )Q.  His  abilities  as  an  an¬ 
tiquary  and  a  topographer  were  of  the 
highest  order.  Much  assistance  was  af¬ 
forded  by  him  in  the  present  Volume, 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  but  that  his  talents  would  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  labours  of  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  in  the  succeeding  por¬ 
tions  of  this  arduous  Work.  We  are 
happy,  however,  to  find  that  “  he  has 
left  behind  him  an  excellent  account 
of  Wilton  and  its  Royal  Monastery, 
which  will  prove  an  everlasting  me¬ 
mento  of  his  abilities.” 

“John  Offer. — With  heart-felt  regret 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  record  the  brief  me¬ 
moirs  of  my  departed  friend  and  coadjutor, 
whose  loss  will  be  ever  regretted  by  the 
public,  as  the  able  historian  of  our  county, 
and  still  more  by  me  as  a  companion  and 
assistant. 

“  Whilst  engaged  both  at  Imber  and  War¬ 
minster  in  the  laborious  and  irksome  task 
of  usurage  by  day,  he  had  recourse  by  even¬ 
ing  and  night  to  his  more  pleasing  and  fa¬ 
vourite  pursuits  of  antiquity,  heraldry,  and 
biography  ;  by  which  in  a  short  time  he 
acquired  all  the  requisites  to  form  an  able 
county  historian.  At  a  later  period,  when 
removed  from  the  drudgery  of  a  school,  he 
applied  his  mind  to  deciphering  the  old 
English  writings,  and  the  Saxon  language  ; 
of  the  former  of  which  he  made  himself 
complete  master,  and  of  the  latter  had 
gained  much  knowledge ;  in  short,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  acquirements  necessary  to 
form  the  topographer  aud  biographer  of  a 
county. 

“  For  the  last  twelve-months  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  assisting  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart, 
and  myself  in  our  surveys  and  intended  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  History  of  Wiltshire  ;  but 
Providence,  alas  !  put  a  stop  to  his  re¬ 
searches  and  labours  in  December  1822, 
when  he  ended  his  days  at  the  house  of  his 
Patron  at  Stourhead.  The  best  medical  as¬ 
sistance  was  afforded  him  ;  but  his  consti¬ 
tution  had  been  weakened  by  daily  and  mid¬ 


night  labours,  that  it  was  not  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  uttack  of  a  typhus  fever. — He  left 
two  orphan  sons,  his  wife  having  died  some 
years  before  him.” 

The  Volume  concludes  with  the  In- 
stitutiones  and  Public  Records  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  important  Hundred. 

We  have  often  observed  in  the  splen¬ 
did  works  that  issue  from  the  press  in 
the  present  age,  that  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  paid  to  the  engraven  sub¬ 
jects  ;  for  frequently  much  able  engrav¬ 
ing  is  bestowed  on  indifferent  subjects, 
which  lead  not  to  historical  informa¬ 
tion  :  but  we  cannot  accuse  the  author 
of  the  present  work  of  the  injudicious 
selection  of  his  subjects  of  illustration 
— for  we  find  the  Portraits  of  Edmund 
Ludlow,  Sir  Henry  Coker,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Hungerford — and  views  of  the  splen¬ 
did  Mansion  at  Longleat,  and  of  the 
very  interesting  room  at  Stockton,  &c. 
&c.  We  cannot  quit  this  subject  with¬ 
out  noticing  a  new  plan  of  shewing  the 
architecture  of  Churches,  by  a  wood- 
cut  explaining  the  dimensions,  con¬ 
tents,  forms  of  arches,  whether  point¬ 
ed  or  round — a  mode,  which  has,  we 
believe,  not  hitherto  been  adopted  by 
topographers,  and  which  we  strongly 
recommend. 

The  next  Part,  the  Hundred  of 
Branch  and  Dole,  now  in  the  press, 
will  include  Wilton  House,  the  His¬ 
tory  of  its  Abbey,  &c.  and  will  ter¬ 
minate  The  Vale  of  Wily. 


83.  Original  Letters,  illustrative  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History ,•  including  numerous  Hoy  a  l 
Letters  from  Autographs  in  the  lid  cash, 
Museum ,  ami  one  or  two  other  Collec¬ 
tions.  IVith  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By 
Henry  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Sec.  S.A.  Keeper  of 
the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
Three  vols.  8 vo. 

Mr.  ELLIS,  destined  to  be  emi¬ 
nent  in  Archaeological  and  Historic 
Lore,  evinced,  at  a  very  early  age, 
those  superior  talents  which  have  led 
him  on  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 
H  is  “  History  of  Shoreditch,’’  com¬ 
piled  at  an  age  when  the  generality  of 
school-hoys  have  scarcely  quilted  their 
tops  and  marbles,  is  a  well-digested 
and  masterly  production ;  which,  in 
consequence,  obtained  for  him  the 
steady  friendship  of  Mr.  Gough,  the 
modern  Camden.  Taking  with  him 
to  St.John’s  College,  Oxford,  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  study  and  industry,  acquired  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  School,  he  soon  be¬ 
came 
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came  distinguished  by  Mr.  Price,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Bodleian,  and  by  many 
other  Literary  friends  He  was  then 
offered  a  situation  in  that  Bodleian  li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford.  This  he  relinquish¬ 
ed  on  receiving  an  appointment  in  the 
British  Museum,  that  rich  cabinet  of 
national  jewels.  Here  he  has  since 
luxuriated  with  the  fondness  of  an 
epicure;  and  from  it  has  now  drawn 
those  sparkling  gems  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  volumes  exhibit  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  public  curiosity.  From  his 
conduct  too  in  the  British  Museum, 
it  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Ellis  was 
soon  distinguished  by  that  excellent 
judge  and  remunerator  of  meritorious 
industry,  the  present  Lord  Colchester. 

Every  body  knows  in  how  different 
ways  the  same  story  is  told  by  various 
persons;  and  that  the  only  true  part  of 
it  may  be  the  simple  facts.  It  is  an 
exhibition  through  coloured,  or  even 
distorting  glasses,  by  which  the  real 
or  important  features  of  the  portrait 
or  landscape  may  be  utterly  spoiled. 
History,  notwithstanding,  is  one  of 
those  things  which  people  like  to  be¬ 
hold  with  their  naked  eyes;  but,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  annals  of  Holinshed,  we 
never  saw  a  History  of  England  with 
our  bare  eyes.  The  fine  philosophical 
disquisition  of  Hume  is  not  a  History, 
but  a  Lecture  upon  a  History,  which 
lecture  is  as  applicable  to  the  persons 
and  circumstances,  as  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  or  Aristotle.  The  plausibility 
of  Rapin  merely  relates  to  concatena¬ 
tion  of  narrative,  a  neat  disposition  of 
things,  to  marshalling,  manoeuvring, 
and  posting  events,  like  soldiers,  at  a 
review.  Goldsmith,  in  his  humble 
letters  on  English  History,  has,  with 
his  usual  felicity,  been  more  success¬ 
ful  than  even  Flume  himself  as  to  his 
reflections,  for  he  states  the  actual  re¬ 
sults  of  certain  modes  of  thinking  and 
conduct;  though  his  ignorance  of  Ar¬ 
chaeology,  and  disregard  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  sine  qua  non,  that  contemporary 
thinking  can  alone  illustrate  contem¬ 
porary  actionr  disqualified  him  from 
profoundly  tracing  effect  to  cause.  As 
to  Carte’s  and  other  modern  histories, 
they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  meritorious 
compilations  of  the  Lexicon  and  The¬ 
saurus  character. 

It  is  well-known  also,  that  when 
there  are  two  or  more  motives  of  ac¬ 
tion,  the  ostensible  is  never  the  real 
one.  Thus  the  enlargement  of  the 
New  Forest,  though  a  military  mea¬ 


sure,  for  the  convenience  of  landing 
troops  from  Normandy,  is  often  as- 
scribed  to  a  mere  passion  for  hunting; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  writer  of 
history,  from  only  Gazette  narrative, 
without  access  to  the  private  dispatches 
and  state  papers,  is  liable  to  the  error 
of  assigning  motives,  and  drawing  in¬ 
ferences,  which  have  no  reference  to 
tacts.  rl  his  practice  is  quite  common 
in  Historical  Writing;  and  it  is  just 
as  absurd  as  Betterton’s  playing  Cato 
in  a  bag-wig  and  court  dress.  These 
monstrous  incongruities  can  only  be 
avoided  by  Stevens’s  undeniable  pos¬ 
tulate  in  the  elucidation  of  History, 
viz.  that  contemporary  thinking  can 
alone  illustrate  contemporary  action. 

With  regard  to  facts,  the  Fcedera  of 
Rymer,  place  them  upon  an  accu¬ 
rate  basis.  The  utility  of  private  let¬ 
ters  in  promoting  a  further  approxi¬ 
mation  of  History  to  reality  is  ably 
and  luminously  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ellis 
in  the  following  words.  It  is  an 
excellent  compendium  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  stick,  like  barnacles,  to 
the  uncoppered  bottoms  of  our  His¬ 
torical  State  Yachts,  however  gorge¬ 
ous  may  be  their  appearance. 


“  History,  confined  to  the  greater  events 
which  it  records,  is  usually  certain  and  true; 
but  in  the  colouring  which  writers  give  it, 
and  which  they  are  proud  to  call  the  phi 
losophy  of  History,  it  is  too  frequently  er¬ 
roneous.  Characters  are  drawn  by  those  who 
could  not  know  the  persons  whom  they  de¬ 
scribe  :  facts  are  imperceptibly  perverted  to 
the  uses  of  party  :  and  events  which .  owe 
their  origin  to  the  simplest,  are  often  traced 
back  to  the  remotest  causes.  Thus  circum¬ 
stanced,  History,  however  comprehensive  in 
its  view,  partakes  too  much  of  the  embel¬ 
lished  nature  of  romance.” 

To  remove  doubts,  to  verify  facts, 
and  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  par¬ 
ticular  events,  the  reader  must  seek 
subsidiary  aid  in  the  dispersed  mate¬ 
rials  of  History,  of  which  Original 
Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  in 
the  State,  form  both  the  largest  and 
most  important  portion;  and  they  ex¬ 
ist  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  for 
more  than  five  centuries. 

“  These  bear  the  impress  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  times,  and,  whilst  many  of  them  re¬ 
gard  affairs,  in  which  the  writers  were  ac¬ 
tively  engaged,  all  afford  a  closer  and  more 
familiar  view  of  characters,  manners,  and 
events,  than  the  pen  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  compiler  of  regular  history,  even  if 
he  might  be  trusted,  could  supply. 
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“  Thev  unravel  causes  of  action,  which, 
•without  their  aid,  would  he  impenetrable ; 
and  even  throw  new  light  upon  parts  of  his- 
torv,  which  superficial  readers  suppose  to  be 
exhausted.”  Pref.  vii.  viii. 

The  following  is  a  good  succinct  ac¬ 
count  of  Epistolary  Correspondence  in 
England. 

“  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  speci¬ 
mens  of  English  Correspondence  are  rare. 
Letters,  previous  to  that  time,  were  usually 
written  in  French  or  Latin  ;  and  were  the 
productions  chiefly  of  the  great  and  the 
learned.  The  letters  of  learned  men  were 
verbose  treatises,  mostly  on  express  sub¬ 
jects  ;  those  of  the  great,  who  employed 
scribes,  from  their  formality  resembled  le¬ 
gal  instruments.  We  have  nothing  earlier 
than  the  Fifteenth  Century  which  can  be 
called  a  Familiar  Letter.  The  material 
too  upon  which  Letters  were  written,  up  to 
the  same  period,  was  usually  vellum  :  very 
few  instances  indeed  occurring,  of  more  an- 
tient  date,  of  letters  written  upon  paper.” 

Concerning  Royal  Signatures,  Mr. 
Ell  is  says, 

“  It  is  not  irrelative  to  this  part  of  our 
subject  to  mention,  that  the  earliest  Royal 
Signature  known  in  this  country,  is  at  yet 
unpublished.  It  is  the  signature  of  King 
Richard  the  Second.  It  occurs  once  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  affixed  to  a  paper,  which 
concerns  the  surrender  of  Brest.  It  is  Le 
Roy  R.  E.  There  is  another  document  re¬ 
maining  among  the  Records  in  the  Tower 
with  a  similar  signature  affixed.” 

The  first  Letter  is  a  fragment  from 
King  Henry  V.  to  his  Chancellor,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Under  our  an- 
tient  Kings,  the  Chief  Justiciary  was 
the  Prime  Minister.  From  the  spirit 
of  this  letter,  we  find  that  our  Henry 
V.  was  very  like  Napoleon,  a  strong- 
minded  man,  and  a  shrewd  statesman; 
a  character  only  to  be  overcome  by 
necessity,  and,  of  course,  without 
weakness,  fora  real  Statesman  on  pub¬ 
lic  duty  must  have  no  more  feeling 
than  a  gambler.  He  must  be  a  rapa¬ 
cious  miser,  and  get  all  he  can  from 
others.  Indulgence  of  feelings,  with¬ 
out  something  to  get  by  it,  is  a  mere 
affair  of  private  life,  lienryhad  two 
persons  of  r6yal  blood  prisoners  in 
England  at  the  same  time,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  James  the  First  of 
Scotland.  These  unfortunate  captives 
lie  kept  in  close  custody ;  one  that  he 
might  not  be  injurious  to  his  views 
on  France;  the  other,  that  he  might 
have  a  stronger  political  hold  upon 
Scotland.  Edward  II.  during  his  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Berkeley  Castle,  amused 
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himself  with  love  songs;  and  these 
two  other  birds  in  cuges,  refreshed 
themselves  with  singing,  in  the  form 
of  amatory  and  pensive  poetry. 

It  is  an  odd,  though  petty  thing, 
that  the  King  only  uses  the  letter  y 
as  we  do  in  the  words  beginning  with 
that  letter,  whereas  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  Archbishop  Chicheley,  Robert 
Wa teflon,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  use 
the  z  instead,  writing  sour  for  your, 
and  so  forth;  nor  is  y  used,  except  as 
a  vowel,  in  the  middle  of  words,  both 
for  i  and  e.  Edward  the  Fourth,  how¬ 
ever,  and  his  correspondents  also,  use 
they  consonant,  like  us;  and  so  it  is 
also  used  in  the  Paston  Letters.  This 
is  a  trifling  circumstance;  but  if  the 
substitution  of  z  for  y,  as  an  initial 
consonant  vvas  in  common  use  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  and  the  early  part 
of  Henrv  VI.  and  if  not  wholly,  at 
least  greatly  exploded  under  Edward 
IV.  and  his  successors,  then  a  very 
simple  test,  at  least  an  auxiliary  one, 
is  gained  concerning  the  age  of  a  ma¬ 
nuscript. 

Tiie  sixth  letter  shows  an  import¬ 
ant  fact,  viz.  that  the  House  of  York 
probably  gained  the  popularity  and  ul¬ 
timate  success,  which  placed  that  Dy¬ 
nasty  on  the  throne,  through  the  odium 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  French' 
conquests.  It  is  true,  that  no  greater 
misfortune  could  possibly  have  accrued 
to  England,  than  the  success  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third  or  Henry  the  Fifth,  in 
their  views  of  conquest,  because  the 
seat  of  Government  would  have  been 
removed  to  Paris,  and  our  happy  island 
have  been  converted  into  a  humble 
province;  yet  the  people  of  that  day 
considered  the  retention  of  Calais,  and 
the  subordination  of  France,  because 
there  was  then  no  predominant  navy, 
essential  to  their  own  national  inde¬ 
pendence. 

This  general  feeling  is  artfully  work¬ 
ed  upon  hy  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  in 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Citizens  of  Shrewsbury,  A.D.  1459. 

Right  worshipful  friends,  I  recommend 
me  unto  you,  and  I  suppose  it  is  well-knh'wo 
unto  you,  as  well  by  experience,  as  hy  com¬ 
mon  language  said  and  reported  throughout 
all  Christendom,  what  laud,  what  worship, 
honour,  and  manhood,  was  ascribed  of  all  na¬ 
tions  unto  the  people  ofthis  realm,  while  the 
Kingdom’s  Sovereign  Lord  stood  possessed 
of  his  Lordship  in  the  realm  of  France  and 
Dutcliy  of  Normandy  ;  and  what  delega¬ 
tion,  loss  of  merchandize,  lesion  of  honour 
and  villany  [meanness  of  thinking  and  con¬ 
duct 
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duct  suitable  to  a  state  of  servitude  is  the 
Duke'  s  meaning  by  villany) ,  is  said  aud  re¬ 
ported  generally  unto  the  English  nation  for 
loss  of  the  same  ;  namely,  unto  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  when  he  had  the  commaudance 
and  charge  thereof,  the  which  loss  hath 
caused  and  encoumged  the  King’s  enemies 
for  to  conquer  and  get  Gascony  and  Gyanne, 
and  now  daily  they  make  their  advance  for 
to  lay  siege  unto  Calais,  and  to  other  places 
in  the  Marches  there,  for  to  apply  them  to 
their  obeisance,  and  so  for  to  come  into  the 
land  with  great  puissance;  to  the  final  de¬ 
struction  thereof,  if  they  might  prevail,  and 
to  put  the  land  in  their  subjection,  which 
God  defend  [prohibit].”  pp.  12,  13. 

This  letter  explains  all  the  ancient 
policy  of  our  ancestors,  in  regard  to 
French  wars.  That  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  highly  subsidiary,  is  well  known; 
but  how  he  and  others  of  like  charac¬ 
ter  could  influence  the  population  to 
join  in  their  perilous  projects,  can  only 
be  truly  explained  by  other  private 
letters.  Sir  John  Fenn  makes  the  fol- 
observation  upon  one  of  the 
Letters  : — “  The  possession  of 
property  seemed  to  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  number  of  men  the  pos¬ 
sessor  was  able  to  bring  together  at  a 
short  notice &c.  (raston  Letters, 
vol.  IV.  p.  80.)  And  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  recommending 
his  father  to  purchase  Wilton  Castle 
and  the  contiguous  estate,  assigns  one 
reason,  that  it  would  put  a  thousand 
tall  fellows  under  his  command.  (See 
the  original  letter  in  Fosbroke’s  Wye 
Tour,  2d  edit.) 

We  shall  dismiss  this  present  no¬ 
tice  with  one  remark.  The  moderns 
are  fond  of  extolling  the  pre-eminent 
warlike  glory  and  high  character  of 
the  nation  in  the  present  day.  We 
Antiquaries  do  not  allow  this  eulogy, 
at  the  expence  of  our  forefathers. 
When  England 
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keep  down  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  France,  and  did  so  most  effec¬ 
tually,  its  resources  were  far  less,  and 
its  success  equal ;  and,  without  depre¬ 
ciation,  Edw.  I.  and  III.  Henry  V. 
and  that  paramount  rogue  Oliver 
Cromwell,  were  Generals  not  inferior 
to  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 

(To  be  continued.) 


84.  Howard’s  Life  of  Wolsey. 
CConcluded  from  p.  242.J 
TI1E  power  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  li¬ 


berty  of  the  people,  because  under  the 
representative  system,  they  are,  to  let 
ofl  a  truism,  obliged  to  conciliate  pub¬ 
lic  feeling.  But  when  the  members 
were  mere  stipendiaries,  unwillingly 
serving  the  office  because  they  were 
assembled,  generally,  for  the  mere  un¬ 
gracious  purpose  ol  taxing  the  nation, 
and  there  were  no  monied  or  commer¬ 
cial  interests  to  check  the  King  and 
the  nobility,  it  is  not  singular  that  the 
latter  should  use  violence  towards  the 
Commons,  but  it  is  singular  that  they 
should  oppose  such  a  Monarch  as 
Henry  or  his  ministers.  The  round 
robin  plan,  upon  this  as  on  all  other 
similar  occasions,  could  be  the  only 
feasible  mode  of  resistance;  and  this 
was  accordingly  done  in  the  manner 
following.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in 
Parliamentary  history, 

“The  Cardiual’s  influence  in  this  very 
Parliament  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  not 
so  weighty  as  he  had  imagined,  owing, 
perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  publicity 
ichich  appears  now  first  to  have  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  debates  of  the  House ,  and 
thus  tending  to  form  public  opinion  ” 

It  will  appear  from  what  follows, 
that  the  silence  observed  in  or  rather 
imposed  upon  the  House,  was  not  so 
much  for  public  service,  as  that  ta^es 
and  other  measures  of  an  unpopular 
kind  might  pass  through  Parliament 
and  remain  wholly  unknown,  or  at 
least  uncertain,  with  regard  to  the 
people  at  large,  until  they  had  actually 
assumed  the  form  of  laws;  and  resist¬ 
ance  and  expostulation  became  nuga¬ 
tory.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  that  the  Commons  were  in  ge¬ 
neral  only  assembled  for  taxation  and 
unpopular  legislation,  which  often  oc¬ 
casioned  Parliaments  to  be  convened 
out  of  London,  through  dread  of  riots; 
nor  was  there  any  restraint  upon  the 
servility  of  the  Members,  except  the 
unfriendly  reception  which  they  would 
meet  with  from  their  neighbours  a1^ 
constituents  when  they  returned  home. 
As  to  privilege,  that  was  violated  with 
impunity,  and  not  even  dared  to  be 
complained  of,  before  “  High  Life  be¬ 
low  Stairs’’  was  converted  into  a  tra¬ 
gedy  in  the  days  of  poor  Charles  I. 
To  proceed, — 

“This  publicity  [of  the  debates]  in  fact 
became  now  so  notorious,  that  Wolsey  even 
dared  to  complain  that  he,  was  aggrieved, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  either  said  or 
done  but  what  was  blazed  abroad  in  all  cir¬ 
cles,  nay,  in  every  ale-house.  But  some¬ 
thing 
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thing  must  be  done ;  for  a  very  large  sub¬ 
sidy  was  now  wanted ;  yind  so  doubtful  was 
the  Minister  of  the  question  being  carried, 
that  be  actually  determined  to  be  present  at 
the  debate  himself,  though  a  meml>er  of 
the  Upper  House.  This  intention  was  no 
sooner  known  to  the  Commons,  than  it  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  very  serious  debate,  whe¬ 
ther  he  should  only  be  admitted  with  a  few 
of  the  Lords,  or  with  his  whole  train  ;  when 
the  Speaker  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  by 
observing,  that  since  the  Cardinal  had  al¬ 
ready  accused  them  of  the  lightness  of  their 
tongues,  for  things  spoken  and  disclosed  out 
of  doors,  he  thought  the  best  mode  would 
be  to  receive  their  visitor  in  all  his  pomp, 
with  all  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his  pole-axes, 
his  crosses,  his  Cardinal’s  hat,  and  the  great 
Seal  also;  so  that  if,  at  a  future  day,  he 
should  complain  that  the  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
sidy  had  been  promulgated,  then  they  might 
with  a  better  grace  lay  the  blame  upon  his 
own  followers  as  the  reporters  to  the  peo¬ 
ple” 

‘‘This  plan  was  instantly  adopted;  and 
Wolsey  actually  went  to  the  House  in  all 
this  ecclesiastical  and  political  state, — nay, 
he  made  a  speech  or  rather  an  oration 
to  the  House  in  favour  of  the  proposed  sub¬ 
sidy,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  its  neces¬ 
sity,  and  of  showing  that  less  would  not  suf¬ 
fice  than  the  sum  demanded.  When  he  had 
finished,  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
House,  at  which  he  appeared  astonished; 
nnd  after  a  pause,  lie  observed  that  there 
were  many  wise  and  learned  men  among 
them,  and  seeing  that  he  was  sent  thither 
by  the  King  himself  for  the  preservation  of 
the  members  themselves  and  of  the  whole 
realm,  he  thought  he  had  occasion  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  reasonable  answer.” 

“Still  all  were  silent,  when  Wolsey  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  individually  to  one  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Marney;  but  he  was  dumb, 
as  were  many  others,  to  each  of  whom  seve¬ 
rally  the  Cardinal  addressed  himself,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  agreed  that  no  debate 
should  take  place,  and  that  the  Speaker 
alone  should  answer  him.  But  even  Sir 
Thomas  [More]  the  Speaker  did  not  yet 
break  silence,  until  Wolsey  again  spoke  to 
the  House,  saying,  “  Masters,  unless  it  be 
the  manner  of  your  House,  as  of  likelihood 
it  is,  by  the  mouth  of  your  Speaker,  whom 
you  have  chosen  for  trusty  and  wise,  as  in¬ 
deed  he  is,  in  such  cases  to  utter  your 
minds,  here  is  without  doubt  a  marvellous 
obdurate  silence.”  He  then  turned  fiercely 
to  the  Speaker,  and  demanded  an  answer ; 
when  More  dropping  on  his  knees  [to  a  sub¬ 
ject,  such  was  the  custom  of  the  times], 
pretended  to  excuse  the  silence  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  abashed  at 
the  presence  of  so  noble  a  personage,  who 
was  able  to  amaze  the  wisest  and  the  best 
learned  men  in  the  world :  he  then  urged 
several  reasons  why  no  member  had  spoken, 
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as  such  would  neither  have  been  expedient 
nor  agreeable  to  the  ancient  liberty  of  that 
House,  and  as  for  himself,  although  the 
members  had  unanimously  chosen  him,  and 
trusted  him  with  their  privileges,  still,  un¬ 
less  every  individual  member  would  put  into 
his  (More’s)  head  all  their  several  wits,  he 
alone  was  unmeet  in  so  weighty  a  matter  to 
give  an  answer  to  his  Grace.” 

“Wolsey  was  so  displeased  with  this 
speech,  and  with  his  general  reception, 
that  he  instantly  rose  and  left  the  House, 
and  the  very  next  day  he  sent  for  the 
Speaker  to  attend  upon  him  in  his  gallery 
at  Whitehall,  saying  to  him  on  his  arrival, 
“  Would  to  God  you  had  been  at  Home, 
Master  More,  when  I  made  you  Speaker!” 
To  which  More  replied,  “  Your  Grace  not 
offended,  so  would  I  my  Lord  ;  for  then 
should  I  have  seen  those  holy  places  which  I 
have  often  and  much  desired.”  pp.  270-1. 

Evasive  answers  could  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  More,  and  Henry  and  his 
Ministers  were  cheeked  for  the  time. 
It.  is,  however,  understood  that  Henry 
practised  his  tyrannies  with  impunity, 
because  he  made  his  Parliament  the 
tools.  The  curious  method  by  which 
he  acted  for  this  purpose,  was  that  of 
making  the  person  of  the  Speaker  and 
principal  members  responsible  for  the 
measures  of  the  House;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdotes  will  explain  this, 
and  show  why  Wolsey  sent  for  More. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  bill  for  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  stick¬ 
ing  long  in  the  House,  Henry  sent  for 
the  Speaker,  and  putting  his  hand  up¬ 
on  his  head  as  he  knelt  before  him, 
said,  “  See  that  my  bill  pass  by  to¬ 
morrow,  or  this  head  shall  not  remain 
upon  your  shoulders.”  It  is  also  known 
that  he  would  threaten  many  of  the 
members  besides  with  the  loss  of  their 
heads,  if  his  hills,  as  he  called  some  of 
them,  were  not  passed  *.  Thus  John 
Bull  was  obliged  to  succumb  like 
other  bulls,  to  a  butcher! 

Every  body  now  holds  the  trained 
hands  in  contempt,  hut,  as  it  appears, 
very  unjustly.  The  King  of  Denmark 
was  necessitated  to  take  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  persecution  of  his  sub¬ 
jects. 

“  An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  King  during 
this  visit,  that  speaks  more  in  favour  of  the 
city  trained  bands  of  that  day,  than  would 
readily  have  been  granted  to  thorn  at  a  later 
date,  before  they  were  superseded  bv  the 
militia  [temp.  Charles  II.]  It  seems  that  af¬ 
ter  some  stay  at  the  court  at  Greenwich, 

*  Biog.  Brit.  vol.J.  p.  356,  cd.  2,  fol,  et 
alios. 
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lie  came  to  tlie  Metropolis,  where  he  was 
lodged  at  Bath  Place;  and  having  heard  of 
the  watche  on  St.  Peter’s  eve,  he  desired  to 
see  it.  In  this  he  was  gratified,  being 
taken  to  a  tavern  called  the  King’s  Head, 
in  Cheapside,  accompanied  by  a  long  train 
of  nobility,  and  there  feasted  by  the  City 
with  a  costly  banquet.  As  soon  as  be  had 
seen  ‘  the  watche,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  I  would 
to  Cod  I  had  so  many  archers,  pikes,  and 
halberdiers,  as  I  saw  this  night ;  then,  I 
trust,  I  would  punish  such  as  have  wrong¬ 
fully  dispossessed  me  of  my  realm  and  coun¬ 
try.’  ”  p.  27.9. 

We  are  all  prejudiced  with  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  Henry  would  not  brook  the 
slightest  contradiction  ;  yet,  among 
other  instances,  it  appears  (p.  332)  that 
when  an  insurrection  took  place  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  illegal  demand  of  a  Bene- 
vole?icc,  he  ordered  all  the  insurgents 
to  be  pardoned.  Wolsey  instigated 
the  measure,  in  defiance  of  an  unre¬ 
pealed  statute,  1  Ric.  III.  and  treated 
the  law  with  contempt.  (See  p.  327.) 
Henry  saw  tire  obvious  impolicy  of 
teaching  the  people  to  disregard  the 
law,  from  which  a  like  disregard  of 
authority  and  allegiance  was  soon 
likely  to  ensue.  Goldsmith  well  notes 
that  the  favour  and  vengeance  of 
Princes  extend  only  to  those  about 
them  ;  for  as  to  the  people,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  Grown  could  then  do 
whatever  pleased  the  Sovereign.  Wol¬ 
sey  with  all  his  power  could  not  as.  he 
wished  close  up  the  road  which  leads 
from  Kingston  Bridge  towards  Hamp¬ 
ton,  hut  was  obliged  to  leave  Bushy 
Park  thus,  separated  from  the  grounds 
immediately  belonging  to  the  palace. 
(P.  350.) 

Tlie  absurdities  of  popery  and  its 
possible  operation  upon  personal  secu¬ 
rity,  appear  from  two  cases  adduced 
by  Mr.  Howard.  One  method  em¬ 
ployed  for  founding  impeachments 
against  the  great  was  tampering  with 
the  confessors  of  those  whom  Minis¬ 
ters  wished  to  ruin.  Mr.  Howard  ob¬ 
serves  that 

“  The  prevalence  of  such  a  practice,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  recurrence,  are  strong 
arguments  .agaiust  the  modern  liberality  of 
admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  high  offices 
of  power  and  confidence.” 

W  e  would  ask  further,  how  can  a 
man  who  admits  such  a  weak  thing  as 
prostration  of  his  reason  and  under¬ 
standing  to  (it  may  he)  an  old  woman 
in  breeches,  be  fit  for  a  Statesman,  or 
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a  General,  over  whom  there  ought  to 
be  no  such  petticoat-like  influence. 

The  absurdity  alluded  to  is  this. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  was  at  one  time  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  by  way  of  in¬ 
ducing  Providence  to  effect  his  libera¬ 
tion,  Wolsey,  the  Prime  Minister, 
“recommended  all  men  to  fast  three 
days  in  the  week!’’  a  most  uncon¬ 
scionable  mortification,  unless  he  had 
added  to  it  a  large  importation  of  tur¬ 
bots,  dories,  and  anchovies,  and  doled 
them  out  gratuitously.  The  result  of 
such  a  silly  ordinance  was  this  : 

“  Few  fasted;  for  the  priests  said  their  or¬ 
ders  were  to  make  the  people  fast,  but  not 
to  fast  themselves  ;  and  the  laity  insisted 
that  the  priests  should  be  the  first  to  fast, 
and  to  set  an  example,  because  the  very 
cause  of  the  fasting  was  for  a  priest.  The 
consequence  was,  that  no  fasting  took 
place,  and  the  Pope  was  left  to  his  fate.” 
P.36.9. 

Something  worse  than  folly  was  got 
up  on  the  same  occasion,  in  a  pageant 
at  Boulogne.  A  pretended  rmn,  call¬ 
ed  Holy  Church,  was  brought  forward, 
a  mock  rape  was  perpetrated  upon  her 
by  three  Spaniards  and  as  many  Ger¬ 
mans,  after  which  “a  Cardinal  [Wol¬ 
sey]  her  reskued,  and  set  her  up  of 
newe  againe.”  P.  380. 

Such  were  the  morals  or  honesty  of 
the  good  old  times,  that  Wolsey’s 
“  cubberd  of  plate”  in  the  principal 
or  presence  chamber,  was  “  even  barr¬ 
ed  about  that  no  man  could  come  very 
neere  it.”  P.  402. 

It  appears  from  p.  467,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  ladies  spoke  French  fluently  enough 
to  converse  in  it  in  those  days. 

Kildare,  during  his  defence  of  his 
conduct  in  Ireland,  made  (says  Mr. 
Howard)  a  remark  highly  worthy  of 
notice  and  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  saying, 

“Little  know  yon,  my  Lord,  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is,  not  only  for  the  Governor,  hut 
also  for  every  nobleman  in  Ireland,  to  ham¬ 
per  his  uncivil  neighbours  at  discretion; 
wherein  if  they  waited  for  process  of  law, 
and  had  not  those  lives  and  lands  you  speak 
of  within  their  reach,  they  might  hap  to 
lose  their  own  lives  and  lands  without  law. 
You  hear  of  a  case  as  it  were  in  a  dream, 
and  feel  not  the  smart  that  vexeth  us.” 
P.  420. 

The  fact  is,  that  barbarians  have  no 
feeling  for  the  lives  or  property  of  any 
other  persons  but  themselves.  They 
must  be  restrained,  and  cannot  he  ci- 
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vilized  by  law  and  morals  until  they 
have  been  first  kept  in  subjection  by 
direct  power.  How  can  any  animal 
be  tamed,  unless  he  be  first  mastered? 
Yet  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
in  Ireland,  and  Insurrection  Acts, 
though  measures  essential  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  life  and  property,  are  call¬ 
ed  in  England  acts  of  tyranny,  which 
is  just  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  consta¬ 
bles  can  answer  the  purpose,  under  all 
circumstances ,  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  late  George  III.  had  the  keenest 
abhorrence  of  those  who  ever  told  him 
a  lie ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  correct  conduct  under  er¬ 
roneous  impressions.  Wolsey,  in  his 
malice  against  the  Emperor,  told 
Henry  untruths.  It  was  detected  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  King  ne¬ 
ver  placed  confidence  in  him  after¬ 
wards. 

Mr.  Howard  is  not  of  opinion  that 
Wolsey  committed  suicide  by  taking 
poison,  but  that  he  died  of  a  complaint 
similar  to  the  modern  cholera  morbus , 
which  the  physicians  seemed  to  know 
very  little  about,  making  great  use  of 
the  word  “Adustine,”  and  giving  it 
as  their  opinion  that  he  had  but  four 
or  five  days  to  live.  P.  569* 

We. shall  conclude  with  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  English  history,  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  before  understood.  Wol¬ 
sey,  in  his  last  hours,  makes  numerous 
observations,  tending  to  show  that  the 
people  could  never  be  kept  in  subordi¬ 
nation,  if  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
succeeded.  The  Romans  conceived 
that  the  Establishment  of  Christianity 
wmdd  occasion  the  ruin  of  their  su¬ 
preme  dominion  ;  and  it  is  evident, 
frogd  the  words  of  Wolsey  (pn.  57S, 
579),  that  our  Kings  long  before  his 
day  acted  upon  a  persuasion  that  en¬ 
couragement  of  Wickliff,  &c.  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  their 
temporal  power  and  prudent  adminis¬ 
tration. 

As  to  Wolsey,  we  honestly  own 
that  we  see  in  him,  his  collegiate 
foundations  excepted,  nothing  which 
has  conferred  the  smallest  obligations 
upon  his  country.  His  character  seems 
to  us  to  be  comprised  in  a  very  short 
compass,  viz.  that  he  had  at  heart  no 
other  view  than  his  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  which  he  effected  by  being  a 
complete  tool  of  his  Master.  Nor  does 
Henry,  as  plainly  appears  from  this 
work,seeru  to  have  been  so  universally 
despotic,  cruel,  and  ungenerous  a  per¬ 


son  as  we  commonly  suppose.  WqR 
sey,  however,  at  last  duped  and  de¬ 
ceived  him,  and  of  course  thus  placed 
hi$  Master  in  his  own  situation,  that  of 
the  tool.  This,  it  is  plain,  would  not 
be  endured,  and  he  fell  for  want  of 
adhering  to  his  original  plan,  of  ac¬ 
quiring  political  station  only  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  his  Master,  as  ipse  para- 
ole  from  him  as  his  shadow.  Being 
only  chief  clerk  in  the  firm,  he  tried  to 
set  up  business  for  himself,  upon  his 
Royal  banker’s  capital,  was  detected, 
and  posted  in  the  Gazette  for  his  folly. 
Wolsey’s  is  an  every-day  case  in  a 
different  line;  and  we  have,  therefore, 
only  in  conclusion  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Howard’s  work  is  judicious,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  satisfactory. 


85.  Horsfield’s  History  o/'Lewes. 
('Concluded  from  p.  239 -J 


WE  concluded  our  last  with  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  Anderida  Sylva. 
Our  author  goes  on  to  the  Roman  roads 
and  stations,  in  which,  as  is  common, 
there  is  great  difficulty.  The  Romans 
would  sooner  go  forty  miles  round  for 
the  sake  of  marching  in  an  open  coun¬ 
try,  than  penetrate  pathless  woods. 
(See  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  i.  c.  41.)  And 
wherever  these  cross  the  straight  line 
of  road,  the  right  track  may  be  almost 
irrecoverable.  In  general  it  turns  to 
the  right  or  left.  The  same  difficulty 
as  exists  here  from  the  interception  of 
the  Anderida  Sylva,  occurs  on  the 
Over-Severn  side  of  Gloucester.  Mr. 
Dallavvay  (page  63)  has  successfully 
placed  Ad  JJccimurn  at  Bignor;  and  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  he  would  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  determining  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stations  between  Ad  Deci- 


mum  and  Anderida  Portus  by  actual 
investigation  of  the  ground ;  for  the 
enormous  gap  of  forty-jive  miles  be¬ 
tween  the  two  stations  named  never 
existed  in  reality.  Ten,  or  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  were  the  utmost  dis¬ 
tances  from  station  to  station.  If  we 
understand  our  author  correctly,  he 
contends  fur  Eewes  being  one  nt  least 
of  these  lost  stations.  (See  p.  64.)  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare  is  the  most  successful  of 
the  learned  explorators  of  Roman 
roads  ;  and  our  author  may  refer  for 
an  abstract  of  Sir  Richard’s  rules  con- 
cerninglost  stations  to  Eosbroke's  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  page  $l(). 
1  here  are  certainly  evident  traces  of  a 
Roman  camp  at  Eewes  ;  but  according 
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to  the  plan  (pi.  vi.)  there  had  been  a 
preceding  or  contemporary  British  set¬ 
tlement;  for  this  is  aftvays  a  fair  in¬ 
ference,  where  irregular  valla  or  earth¬ 
works'  are  connected  with  unquestion¬ 
able  Roman  works.  Keere  or  Ca'er 
Hill  and  Street  are  evidently  British 
appellations,  and  the  houses  between 
St.  Andrew’s  and  St.  Mary’s  Lanes, 
are  built  upon  one  of  the  strigeb  (divi¬ 
sions  where  the  tents  Were  pitched)  of 
the  camp.  Atnong  the  curiosities  ex¬ 
cavated  was  an  urn,  containing  the 
bones  of  a  cock.  The  former  had  a 
pointed  bottom,  like  an  amphora,  be¬ 
cause  intended  to  be  fixed  in  the 
ground  (sec  p.  79) ;  and  as  to  the  cock, 
the  reason  of  its  appearance  here  is  not 
clear.  The  cock,  as  the  symbol  of 
courage,  was  consecrated  to  Mars ;  as 
also  of  vigilance  to  Mercury;  also  of 
Minerva  and  of  JBellona,  to  whom 
Winckelman  says (Morium.  2Q)  it  was 
also  sacrificed  ;  and  again,  to  EsCula- 
pius  by  convalescents.  Males  among 
the  Britons  also  offered  a  cock  to  Tecla 
the  British  Hygeia,  and  females  a  hen. 
It  is  certain  that  Foliarchus  (iElianVar. 
Hist.  viii.  4)  raised  monuments  with 
epitaphs  to  his  cocks,  and  it  may  be 
inferred,  though  it  is  far  from  cer¬ 
tainty,  from  the  bones  of  a  horse  and 
the  skeleton  of  a  boar  also  accompany¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  the  cock,  that  the 
contents  of  the  urn  alluded  to  the  fa¬ 
vourite  horse  in  boar-hunting,  and  of 
the  cock  in  cock-fighting  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor:  the  boar  being  added,  be¬ 
cause  a  remarkable  one  in  a  particular 
hunt.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
ancients  had  urns  in  honour  of  favou¬ 
rite  horses  (Montfauc.  v.  48,  4Q);  that 
funeral  urns  with  pointed  bottoms 
were  not  uncommon  (Id.  Suppl.  4pl); 
that  Bonanni  appropriates  urns  of  a 
form  precisely  similar  to  this  to  the 
|X)or  (Id.  v.  33);  that  the  custom  of 
placing  in  the  tombs  of  the  dead  sym¬ 
bols  and  instruments  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  is  very  ancient;  and  that  the  Gauls 
threw  upon  tire  funeral  pile  the  ani¬ 
mals,  &c>  of  which  the  dead  were  fond 
when  living.  Nothing  here  said  is, 
however,  conclusive  ;  for  in  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  tombs  and  accompaniment 
of  funeral  rites,  many  things  are  inex¬ 
plicable,  and  to  this  and  other  branches 
of  Archaeology  vve  may  apply  a  query, 
similar  to  the  following: 

“  Claudere  quae  caenas  Iactuca  solebat  avo- 
rrrrti, 

Die  mihi,  cur  nostras  inchoat  ilia  dapes  ?’ 


s  History  of  Lewes. 

A  new  acquisition  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  gained  from  this  work, 
viz.  a  custom  of  the  Romans  to  depo¬ 
sit  urns  of  the  dead  in  ihe  valla  Of  their 
camps,  for  it  is  to  the  valla,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  that  the  following  passage  is  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  : 

“  In  altering  the  direction  of  the  race¬ 
course  on  the  downs  above  Brighton,  in 
1822,  it  was  found  requisite  to  cut  through 
thd  Roman  encampment  before  mentioned, 
when  several  urrts  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest  containing  two-thirds  of  a  bushel, 
and  the  smallest  not  more  than  a  gallon, 
were  found.  Most  of  the  urns  were  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  and  filled  with  bones  and 
ashes.  An  urn  with  similar  contents  was 
also  found  in  a  small  barrow,  standing  on 
the  outside  near  the  earth-works  of  the  en¬ 
trenchment.  Several  Roman  coins  were 
picked  up  at  the  same  time.”  P.  43. 

This  adjacent  harrow  with  only  a 
single  urn,  shows  that  the  addition  of 
the  tumulus  was  a  mark  of  honour 
among  the  Romans,  and  that  the  urn 
contained  the  ashes  of  some  eminent 
officer. 

It  appears  that  trinkets  were  kept  in 
vases.  In  some  of  these  Sussex  bar- 
rows  were  found  combs  of  ivory  in  a 
small  contiguous  urn.  P.  42. 

But  the  most  remarkable  discovery 
was  certainly  the  following: 

“In  1805,  on  opening  a  targe  promi¬ 
nence  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  harrow, 
situated  on  the  downs  near  Clayton  wind¬ 
mill,  the  remains  of  a  camp  kitchen,  evi¬ 
dently  designed  for  the  purpose  of  cookery, 
as  it  contained  several  fire-places.  [A  camp 
kitchen  is  engraved  in  Grose’s  Milit.  Antiq. 
vol.  II.  pi.  in  p.  37,  fig.  5.]  This  circular 
pile  of  stones  was  at  least  six  feet  high  ori¬ 
ginally.  A  small  vessel  of  unbaked  earth. 
Curiously  dissected  all  round  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  air,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense,  was 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  excavation.  [Very 
possibly  the  air-holes  were  for  burning  char¬ 
coal  within  it,  but  this  appropriation  must 
depend  upon  the  size.]  Contiguous  to  this 
enclosed  space,  about  a  foot  under  the  sod, 
eight  large  celts,  dexterously  chipped,  were 
found.”  P.  44. 

In  proceeding  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  first  peculiarity  is  an  equestrian 
figure  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  t.  Henry  III.  who  carries 
his  own  arms  upon  his  shield,  and 
thost  of  his  brother  upon  his  banner, 
ceftainly  an  unusual  thing,  (p.  142.)' 
The  figure  is  taken  from  the  painted 
window  in  Chartres  Cathedral ;  and 
th&  circtmiStnncO  probably  originated 
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in  his  brother  being  Constable  of 
France. 

In  the Toufn  Records,  anno  15(55,  is 
this  item, 

“This  year  13s.  4(1.  were  disbursed  by 
the  constables  for  making  a  place  for  the 
Justyces  of  Assyse  to  sit  yn,  who  kept  the 
Assyses  yn  the  towne  yn  somer  last  past.” 

P.  1.94. 

H undred  Courts  and  Sheriffs’  Tourns 
were  certainly  held  in  open  places  in 
ancient  times,  but  the  idea  (as  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  passage)  of  the  Assizes 
being  held  in  a  booth  or  open  air  in 
the  1 6th  century,  is  at  least  a  rare 
thing. 

She-executioners  are  equally  rare. — 

In  1712  is  the  following  entry  :  “  Paid 
Goodwife  Palmer  to  wip  a  man  at  the 
Sessions,  Is.’’  P.  208. 

The  speedy  method  which  was  taken 
to  destroy  the  Monasteries  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  extract  from  an  original 
letter : 

“We  brought  from  London  seventeen 
j>ersons,  three  carpenters,  two  smiths,  two 
plummers,  and  one  that  keepeth  the  fur¬ 
nace.  Ten  of  them  heweth  the  walls,  about 
the  which  are  the  three  carpenters.  These 
made  props  to  underset  where  the  others 
cut  away ;  the  others  brake  and  cut  the 
walls.  These  men  are  exercised  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  men  we  find  in  the  countrie., 

A  Tuesday  they  began  to  cast  the  lead,” 
&t.”  P.  242. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  were  fel¬ 
lows  in  London  who  exercised  the  di¬ 
rect  trade,  at  least  upon  occasion  or  for 
the  time,  of  monastery -destroy ers . 

The  walls  of  Lewes  Priory  had  from 
one  end  to  the  other  square  spiracles, 
intended  for  drying  the  walls,  a  very 
necessary  consideration,  especially  those 
of  extraordinary  thickness.  P.  248. 

The  site  of  Lewes  Castle  agrees  in 
almost  every  respect  with  those  upon 
which  the  Saxon  castles  were  raised, 
for  the  site  is  exactly  like  those  of 
Maldon  and  With  am,  engraved  by 
Strutt.  It  is  also  distinguished  from 
every  other  castle  in  the  kingdom  by 
an  artificial  mound  of  earth  raised  at 
each  extremity  of  the  base  court,  (p. 
253-)  In  the  next  page  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  double  tumuli  are  given, 
as  ptobable,  but  it  is  not  accordant 
with  any  known  Anglo-Saxon  speci¬ 
mens.  In  the  Barbican  (called  here 
the  outer  gate-way)  were,  it  is  said, 
tu'o  portcullises.  In  general,  the  two 
supposed  portcullises  was  a  portcullis 
and  a  hersc;  a  defence  somewhat  si- 


History  of  Leucs.  [Oet.- 

milar,  and  described  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  8  lp. 

The  font  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anne 
is  shaped  like  a  barrel,  the  body  adorn¬ 
ed  with  fretwork,  and  an  upper  and 
lower  band  or  fascia  of  rounds  and 
quatrefoils.  (p.  2(57.)  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  to  see  the  variety  of  patterns  used 
in  ancient  fonts.  Whitaker’s  Rich- 
mondshire  has  a  curious  collection, 
square,  round,  conical,  &q.  &c. 

In  p.  272,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
Church  of  St.  John’s  was  originally 
built  by  Alfred,  both  for  worship  and 
defence.  The  height  of  the  old  nar¬ 
row  lights  on  the  top  of  the  church 
wall,  and  close  under  the  roof,  seemed 
to  denote  that  it  was  built  for  both 
purposes;  and  the  church-yard  and 
glebe  consisting  of  an  old  fort. 

In  pi.  xx.  No.  1£  is  a  headless  arm¬ 
ed  figure,  supposed  (p.  278)  to  be  a 
representation  of  a  knight  of  the  War¬ 
ren  family.  No  tradition  remains  of 
who  he  was,  nor  is  it  known  to  whom 
the  arms  belonged,  which  are  quar¬ 
tered  with  those  of  Warren,  (p.279.) 
The  arms  quartered  with  Warren  are 
two  pales*.  The  Y\  arren  family  were 
extinct  long  before  the  sera  of  this  fi¬ 
gure.  The  armour,  and  even  the  shape 
of  the  lion’s  head  at  the  feet,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  a  resemblance  in  facsimile  of 
the  monumental  brass  of  John  Fosse- 
brok  in  Cranford  Church,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  who  died  in  1418.  It  is  en¬ 
graved  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  p.  783.  The  colours  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  distinguished  in  the  arms. 
Lithographers  should  recollect  this 
important  particular. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  copious  and 
well-written  work,  which  does  Mr. 
Ilorsficld  great  credit.  The  plates  arc 
tasteful  and  elegant  lithographs.  They 
are  also  numerous.  We  hope  that  a 
plate  of  St.  Anne’s  font,  and  plans  of 
the  earthworks,  which  are  numerous, 
will  be  added  to  this  work,  and  sold  us 
a  Supplement. 

80.  or  the  Printers  In- 

slructor,  including  an  Account  or  thf. 
Origin  of  Printing,  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Printers  of  England,  from 
Caxton  to  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  a  Series  of  £ neient  and  J^todern 


*  [Or]  two  pales  [Gules]  belong  to  In¬ 
gram.  But  the  arms  are  not  engraved  with 
distinction  of  tints ;  and  the  ordinaries  are 
too  simple  to  be  identified  per  se. 
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1S24.] 

iMpfeabctf?  and  Domesday  Characters. 

I  ogetlier  with  an  Elucidation  of  every 

Subject  connected  with  the  Art .  By  j. 

Jouxsox,  Printer.  8 vo.  2  vols. 

PRINTING  is  one  of  those  arts 
which  we  may  suppose  would  have 
almost  succeeded  the  knowledge  of 
writing  in  alphabetical  characters.  It 
wanted  only  a  stamp  of  each  distinct 
letter,  and  then  to  work,  like  a  post¬ 
master  with  town-marks.  But  nothing 
ol  the  kind  occurred;  for  the  Chinese 
method  mentioned  by  Du  Halde  is  no 
more  than  wood-engraving  (see  p.  2), 
mere  seal-cutting  in  cameo,  of  which 
many  instances  may  be  seen  on  ancierit 
rings.  Such  an  invention  grows  out 
of  carving  on  hard  substances.  Hut 
the  idea  of  stamping  by  moveable  let¬ 
ters  to  supersede  manuscript,  is  the 
precise  definition  of  modern  printing, 
and  to  whom  we  are  really  indebted 
lor  this  useful  invention  has  been  a 
point  in  dispute.  This  uncertainty 
originated  with  the  first  printers  who, 
because  large  sums  were  usually  paid 
for  manuscripts,  published  their  works 
as  such  ;  nor  was  the  invention  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  publicity  till  the  unavoidable  ex- 
pences  compelled  recourse  to  persons 
of  property,  “  from  the  union  of  whose 
names  a  degree  of  doubt  has  arisen  to 
whom  the  merit  [of  the  invention] 
really  belongs.”  (p.  .5.)  Accordingly 
Laurence  Jausz  Coster  of  Haerlem, 
John  Guttemburgh  and  others  of 
Mentz,  GuttenDerg  and  Mentilius  of 
Strazburg,  and  Nicholas  Janson  of 
Venice,  have  been  severally  called  the 
inventors.  Mr.  Johnson  settles  the 
claim  in  favour  of  Guttemburgh  of 
Mentz  ;  and  in  p.  57,  we  have  the 
copy  of  a  medallion,  in  which  John 
Guttenberg,  jun.  is  made  the  reputed 
inventor;  John  Faust  th  &  promoter ; 
Peter  Seboeffer  the  improver ;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  John  Geins- 
Heisch,  or  Guttenberg,  sen.  who  un¬ 
questionably  produced  the  first  printed 
book.  It  is,  however,  pretty  clear 
that  the  profit  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  sale  of  Bibles  and  school-books  in 
particular,  first  gave  birth  to  the  in¬ 
vention,  as  a  good  mercantile  specula¬ 
tion.  This  appears  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  circumstance: 

“John  Fust,  or  Faust,  a  goldsmith  at 
Mentz,  was  one  of  the  three  artists  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  inventors  of  printing ;  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  did  more  than  supply  the 
money  for  carrying  on  the  concern.  In 
1460  Faust  carried  a  number  of  Bibles  to 


Paris,  which  he  and  his  partner  SchoCffeT 
had  printed,  and  disposed  of  them  as  manu¬ 
scripts.  At  this  time  the  discovery  of  the 
art  was  not  known  in  France.  At  first  he 
sold  them  at  the  high  price  of  500  or  600 
crowns,  the  sum  usually  obtained  by  the 
scribes;  he  afterwards  lowered  his  price  to 
sixty,  which  created  universal  astonishment; 
hut  when  he  produced  them  according  to 
the  demand,  and  even  reduced  the  price  to 
thirty,  all  Paris  became  agitated.  The  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  copies  increased  their  won¬ 
der,  the  Parisians  considering  it  a  task  be¬ 
yond  human  invention;  informations  were 
given  to  the  Police  against  him  as  a  magi¬ 
cian  ;  his  lodgings  were  searched,  a  great 
number  of  Bibles  were  found  and  seized; 
the  red  ink  with  which  they  were  embel¬ 
lished,  was  said  to  be  his  blood;  it  was  se¬ 
riously  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with 
the  devil ;  whereupon  he  was  cast  into  pri¬ 
son,  and  would  most  probably  have  shared 
the  fate  of  such  whom  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  Judges  condemned  in  those  days  for 
witchcraft.  He  now  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  gain  his  liberty,  to  make  known 
the  discovery  of  the  art.  This  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  tradition  of  ‘  The  Devil  and 
Doctor  Faustus,’  which  is  handed  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  uncertain  when 
Faust  died;  he  was  at  Paris  in  1466,  and  it 
is  strongly  conjectured  that  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  plague,  which  then  raged  in  that  ca¬ 
pital.”  P.  15. 

Guttemburgh  was  born  about  1400. 
In  1421  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Strasburgh  as  a  merchant,  but  in  1430 
returned  to  Mentz.  The  ineffectual 
attempts  had  first  been  made  with 
wooden  types  and  blocks,  but  these 

“Being  not  sufficiently  durable,  and  not 
altogether  answering  their  expectation  in 
other  respects,  the  two  brothers  [Guttem- 
berg]  commenced  cutting  metal  types ;  while 
these  were  preparing,  they  printed  several 
books  of  frequent  use,  such  as  the  Tabula 
Alphabetical  the  Catholicon ,  the  Donati 
Gramma tica,  and  the  Confessionalia  ;  these 
were  printed  with  separate  icoodcn  types  and 
ivooden  blocks.”  P.  1 6. 

After  a  labour  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  printed 
with  large  cut  metal  types  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  published  in  1450  by  Faust 
and  Guttenberg  upon  6'37  leaves.  It 
is  the  first  important  specimen  of  the 
art.  There  is  a  copy  upon  vellum  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  Five 
copies  are  also  known  upon  paper, 
(pp.  16,  17.)  The  Paris  Bibles  were 
the  second  edition  of  1462,  which  had 
cost  4000  florins  before  the  third  qua¬ 
ternion  (or  quire  of  four  sheets)  was 
minted,  (p.  17-)  It  is  said  that  the 
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first  printers  did  irot  subjoin  their 
names  ami  inscriptions  at  the  end  of 
their  books  till  the  year  1457-  They 
ertntintted  till  Faust  either  died  or  left 
off  business,  (p.  18.)  The  person  who 
discovered  the  method  of  casting  the 
types  and  completed  the  art,  as  it  now 
remains,  was  Peter  Schoeffer,  the  first 
servant  of  Guttenberg  and  Faust,  who 
became  son-in-law  to  the  latter:  these 
three  kept  the  art  a  secret  for  some 
time,  till  at  length  it  wars  divulged  by 
their  servants,  whose  assistance  was 
required  in  the  concern.  P.  20. 

“Tfhe  first  book  printed  with  the  im¬ 
proved  types  was  JJurandi  Rationale  in 
1459;  however,  they  seein  to  have  had 
only  one  size  of  cast  letters  ;  all  the  larger 
characters  which  occur  being  cut  types,  ns 
it  plainly  appears  by  an  inspection  of  the 
book.  Faust  and  Schoeffer  continued  to 
print  a  considerable  number  of  works  till 
I486 ;  particularly  two  famous  editions  of 
Tally's  Offices.  They  took  more  impres¬ 
sions  on  vellum  than  on  paper  in  their  ear¬ 
liest  works,  which  was  the  case  with  their 
Iiihles  and  Tully’s  Offices.  This  was  soon 
inverted ;  for  paper  beiug  introduced,  they 
took  hut  few  impressions  on  vellum ,  which 
were  more  for  curiosities  than  fof  general 
use.  How  long  Fau9t  lived  is  unoerufin  ; 
hut  in  1471  we  find  that  Schoeffer  was  in 
partnership  with  Conrad  Henliff,  and  a  kins¬ 
man  of  his  master  Faust.  He  printed  se¬ 
veral  books  after  the  death  of  his  fathet-in- 
law ;  the  last  of  which  that  can  he  discover¬ 
ed  is  a  third  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  149‘0, 
in  which  the  old  cut  metal  types  were  used. 
Indeed  Guttemburg  never  used  any  other 
than  either  ‘  wooden’  or  ‘  cut  metal  types,’ 
till  the  year  1462. 

“  We  are  Informed  that  the  Mentz  print¬ 
ers,  in  order  that  the  art  might  not  be  di¬ 
vulged,  administered  an  oath  of  secresy  to 
all  whom  they  employed ;  this  appears  to 
*  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  until  the  year 
1462,  at  which  period  the  city  was  sacked 
and  plundered  by  Archbishop  Adolphus  ;  its 
former  rights  and  franchises  were  also  abo¬ 
lished  ;  amid  the  consternation  occasioned 
by  this  extraordinary  event,  the  workmen  of 
tire  Mentz  press,  considering  their  oath  of 
fidelity  no  longer  binding,  now  became  free 
agents,  and  spread  themselves  in  different 
directions ;  by  this  circumstance,  the  hi¬ 
therto  great  mystery  was  rapidly  carried 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe  ; 
the  places  which  received  it  early,  after 
some  time,  commenced  a  contention  for  th6 
merit  of  the  discovery.”  P.  22. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  work  is  very  properly, 
i-n  conflicted  questions,  a  statement  of 
the  various  evidence,  in  the  Thesau¬ 
rus  form,  not  a  regular  historical  di- 
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gest,  which  would  better  suit  uncon- 
troverted  facts.  The  sum,  therefore, 
of  what  we  have  quoted  appears  to  he 
simply  this.  ’The  Gdttenbvrgs,  find¬ 
ing  that  it  might  prove  a  profitable 
concern  to  invent  a  substitute  for  ma¬ 
nuscript,  yet  so  assimilating  it  as  to 
deceive  the  public,  first  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  wooden  tvpes,  and  not 
finding  them  durable  and  satisfactory, 
resolved  to  try  those  of  metal,  which 
were  at  first  ent,  not  cast.  Not  being 
able  to  complete  their  design  for  want 
of  friends,  Faust,  who  had  that  “  ines¬ 
timable  convenience,”  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  philosopher’s  stone,  supplied  the 
deficiency.  Thus  established  in  the 
main  point,  capital,  Schoeffer  perfected 
the  invention,  and  the  new  art  spread 
from  Mentz  over  Europe  in  the  man¬ 
ner  detailed.  This  is,  as  we  conceive, 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson;  but 
the  subject  is  remarkably  intricate  and 
confused,  because  authors  without  end 
tell  different  stories,  and  the  entangle¬ 
ment  is  so  great,  that,  except  dates  of 
the  existence  of  the  several  parties  that 
had  fortunately  furnished  a  clue,  the 
matter  must  have  rested  in  the  unset¬ 
tled  state  in  which  it  had  remained, 
till  Mr.  Dibdin’s  and  Mr.  Johnson’s 
work  appeared.  It  is  needless,  per¬ 
haps,  to  say  that  the  statements  of  the 
latter  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  Mr.  Dibdin  (Typographical  Anti¬ 
quities,  i.  lxxxvii.  seq.)  and  that  print¬ 
ing  from  wooden  blocks  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  art,  being  in  fact  no  other  than 
letter  engraving  on  wood,  and  far  ear¬ 
lier;  for  (says  Mr.  Dibdin,  p.  l.xxxix.) 
“  the  great  trial  or  point  seems  to  have 
been,  not  the  cutting  or  casting  of  let¬ 
ters,  but,  1st,  the  discovery  of  some 
kind  of  metal  of  that  precise  quality 
on  which  letters  could  lie  quickly  and 
correctly  cut;  and  2dly,  the  making 
of  them  fusile  or  separate,  so  as  by  a 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  same  letter, 
to  execute  any  work  of  any  extent.’’ — * 
Another  passage  from  the  same  work, 
p.  lxxxvii.  is  very  curious,  and  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  complete  the  foregoing  ab¬ 
stracts:  “In  the  archives  of  the  city 
of  Mentz,  Schoepfiiti  discovered  a  do* 
cument  of  the  process  carried  on  by 
Guttenberg  against  one  George  Driu- 
chen,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
former  had  promised  to  make  the  lat¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  a  secret  art  that 
he  had  recently  discovered.  In  the 
same  document  mention  is  made  of 
four  forms  kept  together  by  two  screws 
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or  press-spindles,  and  of  letters  and 
pages  being  cut  up  and  destroyed,  to 
jirevent  any  person  from  discovering 
the  art.’’— Oberlin,  in  his  Exercises  dc 
J bibliographic ,  p.  44,  thus  translates 
the  ^German  passages  that  relate  to  the 
lusile  types,  “  Go,  take  away  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  press,  and  pull 
them  to  pieces,  then  no  one  will  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  mean.  Gutten- 
berg  intreated  him  to  go  to  the  press, 
and  open  it  by  means  of  two  screws, 
and  thus  the  several  parts  would  sepa¬ 
rate,  that  these  need  only  be  placed 
under  the  press,  and  no  one  would  un¬ 
derstand  any  thing  about  them.  Gut- 
ten  her.”-  sent  him  to  bring  together  all 
the  different  forms,  which  were  pulled 
to  pieces  before  him.’’ 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  the  material  of  Gut¬ 
ter  berg’s  first  tvpes  ;  but  most  authors 
think  that  they  were  composed  of 
wood.  (Dibdin,  lxxxviii.) 

Here  we  shall  leave  the  matter  for 
the  present. 


87.  Venice  under  the  Yoke  of  France  and 
of  Austria:  with  Memoirs  of  the  Courts , 
Government ,  .  and  People  of  Italy  ;  pre¬ 
senting  a  faithful  Picture  of  her  present 
Condition,  and  including  original  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Buonaparte  Family.  By  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Written  during  a  Twenty 
Years’  Residence  in  that  interesting  Coun¬ 
try  ;  and  now  published  for  the  Informa¬ 
tion  of  Englishmen  in  general,  and  of  Tra¬ 
vellers  in  particular.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  G. 
and  W.  B.  Whittaker. 

1 N  spite  of  the  bad  taste  every  where 
prevalent  in  these  Volumes,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  singularly  tawdry 
style  in  which  they  are  written,  we 
have  yet  been  much  informed  by  their 
contents,  and  amused  by  the  descrip¬ 
tions  they  convey.  It  is,  we  think, 
easily  to  be  seen  that  ‘  the  Lady  of 
Rank’  furnished  the  materials,  but 
whether  or  no  his  Satanic  Majesty 
found  the  “  Cook,”  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  determine.  Quit¬ 
ting  our  culinary  allusion,  however, 
we  are  sorry  that  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  should  be  overlaid  and  bu¬ 
ried  in  heaps  of  trash  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon-place,  and  not  (.infrequently  of  a 
very  disgusting  quality.  The  merits 
of  the  work  might  have  been  com¬ 
pressed  in  a  small  8vo.  or  less.  The 
Marchioness,  by  whom  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  book  is  indited,  would  have 
better  consulted  her  Literary  reputa¬ 


tion  if  she  had  been  less  anxious  about 
tlie  quantity  of  her  volumes,  and  more 
solicitous  to  restraiu  the  cacoethes  of 
her  amanuensis.  In  this  spirit  of  book¬ 
making,  we  have  dissertations  upon 
subjects  of  which  the  writer  seems 
most  profoundly  ignorant,  and  lec¬ 
tures  upon  characters  (he)  is  most  in¬ 
competent  to  discuss.  The  verisimi¬ 
litude  of  a  foreigner  of  rank  commu¬ 
nicating  an  account  of  her  own  coun¬ 
try  (far  the  Marchioness  Solan  is  an 
Italian)  is  utterly  lost  ;  and  we  strongly 
suspect  that  facetious  Lady  would 
hardly  recognise  her  lively  features 
through  the  solemn  mask  of  pedantry 
and  dullness  by  which  she  is  conceal¬ 
ed.  The  apology  for  her  style,  as  “de¬ 
livered  in  a  foreign  tongue,”  is  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous.  We  had  ten  thou¬ 
sand  tiipes  rather  have  perused  her 
work  in  such  English,  although  defiled , 
as  her  residence  in  this  country  had 
permitted,  than  in  the  rambling  and 
immethodical  volumes  before  us. — But 
the  chaff  must  he  sifted. 

That  this  interesting  portion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  destined  to  pass  under  the 
Yoke  of  the  Oppressor,  and  that  its 
recent  struggles  for  Liberty  were  so 
feeble  and  so  faint,  may  well  excitp 
the  deepest  feelings  of  sorrow  and  of 
indignation  in  those  to  whom  the  love 
of  country  is  dear. 

The  following  is  the  author’s  ao 
count  of  the  present  degraded  state  of 
Venice  under  Austrian  oppression. 

“No  Venetian,  however,  is  permitted  to 
serve  under  the  Austrian  government,  but 
as  wi’ A turnip,  and  without  pay.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  nevertheless,  are  employed  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  state.  Loth  at  Venice 
and  in  the  Terra  Firma,  and  receive  regular 
salaries  ;  although  many  of  them,  from  their 
entire  ignorance  of  the  Italian  language,  are 
incapable  of  performing  their  duty  towards 
either  their  sovereign  or  the  public.”  P.  83. 

“  Commerce,  navigation,  agriculture,  as 
well  as  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  are 
now  mere  non-entities  at  Venice.  The  ex¬ 
orbitant  excise  and  custom  duties,  together 
with  other  vexations,  have  deterred  all  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  from  trading  to  that  port, 
since  it  has  been  under  the  ‘  paternal  ’  go¬ 
vernment  of  Austria.  I  must,  however,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  boats  bringipg  salt-fish,  red- 
herrings,  and  dried  sprats.  If,  therefore, 
the  poor  forlorn  Venetians  stand  in  need  of 
a  barrel  of  coffee,  or  a  hogshead  of  sugar, 
they  must  patiently  wait  until  they  can  pro¬ 
cure  it  from  Trieste  at  second  or  third  hand. 

“  Though  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  reach  Venice  from  the  last-mentioned 
port  in  the  short  space  of  eight  hours ;  yet, 
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from  tho  numerous  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  custom-house  officers,  it  is  at 
least  as  many  days  before  it  can  be  unloaded. 
The  commercial  regulations  adopted  by  Aus¬ 
tria  have  occasioned  a  decrease  in  the  im¬ 
port  and  export  trade  of  Venice,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  thirty  thousand  florins  per  month.” 
Fp.  88,  89. 

The  portrait  that  follows  is  in  a 
bolder  style  : 

‘‘To  behold  regions  on  every  side  thus 
rich  and  populous,  groaning  under  a  yoke 
forged  for  them  by  hordes  of  drowsy,  lub¬ 
berly  Austrians,  who  come  down  in  droves 
from  the  Tyrolean  mountains  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  with  packs  on  their  backs,  con¬ 
taining  scarcely  a  second  garment,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  poor  Italian,  who  therein 
foresees,  with  renewed  anguish,  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  his  own  miseries,  and  the  me¬ 
tamorphosis,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years,  of  these  beggarly  intruders,  into 
stern,  and  hard-hearted,  and  wealthy  pro¬ 
prietors — to  behold,  I  say,  this  fine,  intel¬ 
ligent  people  mixed  up  with  the  dull,  clod¬ 
hopping  Germans,  reminds  one  of  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  lead  with  quicksilver ;  the 
jumbling  together  of  masses  the  most  he¬ 
terogeneous.  We  often  hear  of  the  marriage 
of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  female  to  a 
clumsy  boor  or  a  drunken  sot ;  and  of  the 
union  of  a  man  of  sober  disposition  and  en¬ 
lightened  understanding  with  a  fiery  virago, 
a  very  Xantippe,  who  stamps  and  storms 
about  the  house,  while  the  worthy  husband 
is  calmly  occupied  in  solving  some  difficult 
problem  appertaining  to  the  regions  of  in¬ 
tellect —  recalling  to  our  recollection  the 
actual  existence  of  the  iron  age,  and  the 
wars  of  the  Titans  against  heaven — the  at¬ 
tempt,  in  short,  to  repress  and  subdue  spi¬ 
rit  by  gross  and  inert  matter.”  Pp.  1 36, 137. 

The  following  comparison  between 
Italian  and  English  genius  is  a  hap¬ 
py  effort  both  in  thought  and  com¬ 
position  : 

“  Not  that  I  would  insinuate  any  thing 
derogatory  to  the  renown  of  my  country¬ 
men — a  renown,  however,  which  I  fear  they 
have  derived  more  from  their  golden  than 
their  mental  talents.  Invention,  genius, 
sublime  flights — these  are  gems  which  are 
rarely  to  be  found  in  English  soil.  Warped 
and  circumscribed  as  •  her  children  are  in 
matters  appertaining  to  brilliant  imagina¬ 
tion,  their  several  manufactures  are  ablv 
-wrought,  neatly  polished,  and  skilfully  fi¬ 
nished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Venetians, 
though  capable  of  erecting  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  edifices,  will  leave  .the  very  window- 
frames  in  so  incomplete  a  state,  that  they 
will  not  ward  off  the  weather.  .  The  truth 
is,  that  scarcely  any  articles  hut  those  of 
.right  down  domestic  utility  arc  called  for 
in  England,-  whose  people  are  a  kind  of 
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Quakers  or  Methodists,  with  regard  to  the 
blandishments  of  existence  ;  while  the  more 
southern  inhabitants  of  Europe,  like  the  ri¬ 
tual  they  profess,  delight  in  splendour  and 
pageantry. 

“Perhaps  I  shall  he  excused  for  observ¬ 
ing  in  this  place,  by  way  of  illustration,  that 
the  British  legitimate  character,  iu  the 
sphere  of  intelligence,  hears  along  with  it 
few  portions  of  excursive  imagery.  It  is 
neither  copious  in  the  lineaments  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  originality,  nor  prolific  in  the 
charms  of  novelty.  Milton,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Italy,  and  Shakspearc,  with  all  his 
merit,  borrowed  freely  from  the  Italians, 
both  with  regard  to  the  subject,  the  thought, 
and  the  expression;  as  well  as  most  copi¬ 
ously  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  Dante, 
Ariosto,  and  the  Novellieri  were  carefully 
examined,  together  with  the  Bible,  much 
of  what  those  two  English  poets  have  writ¬ 
ten  would  not  be  found  so  very  original,  as 
many  have  hitherto  imagined  them  to  be. 
Not  that  I  would  insinuate  that  Shakspearc, 
for  energy  of  language,  for  depth  of  thought, 
and  for  aptness  of  similitude,  is  not,  par 
excellence,  the  greatest  of  poets ;  hut,  as  a 
reformer  of  morals  and  a  queller  of  the  tu¬ 
multuous  passions,  little,  I  think,  can  he 
said  in  his  praise.  Revenge  and  murder, 
and  war  and  havock,  are  demons  by  far  too 
familiar  with  him. 

“  In  didactic  poetry,  and  in  the  science 
of  moral  philosophy,  the  English  appear  to 
me  to  have  left  the  rest  of  the  world  far  be¬ 
hind.  For  close  metaphysical  reasoning  ; 
for  geometry  ;  for  calculations  in  matters  of 
finance  ;  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  arid 
sciences,  of  every  description,  connected 
with  political  economy,  they  hear  away  the 
palm.  The  very  shopmen  in  England  dis¬ 
play  instances  of  cool  sagacity,  which,  though 
bottomed  on  sheer  craft,  are  nevertheless 
admirable,  and  fully  equal  to  the  astuzia  of 
a  member  of  the  French  corps  diplomatique” 
Pp.  17.9,  180,  181. 

Among  the  festivals  of  Venice  may 
be  numbered  the  celebrated  Marriage 
of  the  Sea,  which  is  thus  described: 

“  Its  numerous  festivals  rendered  Venice 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  iu  the 
universe.  Amongst  others,  there  were  those 
of  Santa  Marta,  .San  Rocco,  il  Redentore, 
la  Saluta,  San  Marco,  Corpus  Domini,  and 
the  Aasenzione  :  on  the  latter  of  which  davs 
the  Doge  used  to  go  to  Lido,  a  small  island 
two  miles  from  Venice,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Adriatic,  for  the  purpose  of  espousing 
that  sea,  in  the  Bucentoro,  a  vessel  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  ancient  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  gallies.  It' was  richly  carved,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fine  gold  in  basso-relievo,  lined 
with  tile  richest  crimson  silk  velvet,  trim¬ 
med  with  gold  fringe  and  tassels,  am!  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  most  elegant  and  costly  ffidn- 
ner,  with  beautiful  Venetian  mirrors/ crystal 
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cut  ornaments,  large  pier  glass  windows, 
with  Venetian  blinds  and  crimson  silk  cur¬ 
tains.  It  used  to  be  towed  out  by  a  number 
of  the  barcajouoli,  richly  dressed  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Venetian  costume,  with  caps  and  sashes 
of  different  colours,  all  bearing  the  Doge’s 
livery,  'i  he  Doge  was  habited  in  his  ducal 
robes,  his  coronet,  and  the  other  insignia 
of  his  high  office.  The  whole  body  of  the 
senators,  with  their  wives  and  families,  mag¬ 
nificently  attired,  joined  the  procession  in 
gondolas,  together  with  all  the  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  often  a  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  coming  not  only  from  the  Terra  Finna, 
but  from  the  extremity  of  Italy,  and  even  of 
Europe  ;  so  that  the  water,  from  the  ducal 
palace  of  trie  Piazetta  to  Lido,  was  actually 
covered  with  boats,  filled  with  youth  and 
beauty,  in  all  their  most  seductive  shapes 
and  appearances,  forming  an  entire  carpet 
of  boats  of  all  descriptions  ;  besides  peottis, 
in  the  shape  of  ancient  temples  and  tri¬ 
umphal  cars,  representing  the  courts  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  V enus,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  to¬ 
gether  with  Neptune,  and  the  rest  of  the 
marine  deities ;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  discover  a  foot  of  water. 

“The  ceremony  was  called  the  marriage 
of  the  sea.  The  Doge,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  came  on  deck, 
and  being  surrounded  by  the  senate,  he  took 
from  his  finger  a  gold  ring,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  sea,  he  pronounced  these  words, 

*  Dcspoiisamus  ley  Mare!  in  signum  veri 
perpetuique  dominii ;  that  is,  ‘We  espouse 
thee,  0  sea  !  in  token  of  real  and  perpetual 
dominion/ 

“The  Doge  and  senate  then  returned  in 
the  same  order  to  the  ducal  palace,  where  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared,  consisting 
of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  which  each  senator  was  present¬ 
ed  with  a  large  tray,  or  basket,  filled  with 
the  choicest  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  to  take 
home  to  his  family.  This  was  indeed  a  day 
of  festivity  and  triumph  for  the  Venetians, 
and  turned  out  highly  lucrative  to  all  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.”  Pp.  242,  243,  244. 

To  every  thing  Buonapartecin  the 
author  has  an  incurable  hatred  —  the 
anecdotes  of  this  personage  every  where 
resembling  the  kicks  bestowed  by  a 
certain  nameless  animal  in  the  fable 
on  the  dead  lion.  The  following  is  a 
solitary  exception,  and  for  this  reason 
probably  more  nearly  resembling  the 
truth. 

“It  was  Buonaparte’s  constant  practice 
to  employ  thousands  of  the  labouring  poor 
on  the  high  roads  ;  not  as  they  now  are 
engaged,  from  necessity,  in  waylaying  and 
in  plundering  the  unoffending  traveller,  buc 
in  keeping  those  roads  in  good  order,  and 
in  repairing  the  fortifications  and  the  pub- 
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lie  buildings.  The  revenues  of  the  Venetian 
6tates  were  principally  spent  by  the  French 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  in  affording  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  fine  arts,  in  erecting 
schools  for  tl»e  education  of  youth,  in  main¬ 
taining  academies  for  men  of  science  and  li¬ 
terature,  and  in  giving  salaries  to  persons 
of  the  bar,  for  devisiDg  means  for  the  more 
prompt  administration  of  justice. 

“  Napoleon,  too,  whenever  an  author  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  Mecaenas 
ready  to  present  a  work  to  him,  and  to  say 
a  good  word  in  behalf  of  the  writer,  would, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  always  take  a 
hundred  or  two  copies,  and  never  fewer  than 
fifty,  on  his  own  private  account besides 
making  his  staff  subscribe  for  another  hun¬ 
dred,  by  way  of  giving  encouragement  to  li¬ 
terature.  With  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria,  however,  and  with  some  of  bis  bro¬ 
thers  — •  who  certainly  understand  crusca- 
mente ,  the  meaning  of  the  verb  averey  but 
not  the  meaning  of  the  verb  dare — the  only 
return  they  make  to  a  pQor  author  on  such 
an  occasion,  is  a  letter  of  thanks — that  is 
to  say,  soddisfamio  tutti  gli  Artisti ,  d  modo 
loro ,  con  graxie — which  said  grazie,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  very  unsubstantial  diet  1” 
Pp.  358,  359. 

The  Second  Volume  is  occupied 
with  details  of  the  several  Italian 
States.  The  character  of  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  is,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  faith¬ 
fully  given;  and  the  imbecility  of  their 
unhappy  Monarch  very  accurately  de¬ 
picted. 

The  following  are  characteristic 
traits. 

“  Ferdinand’s  principal  minister  and  tu¬ 
tor  was  the  celebrated  Marquis  Tenuci : 
but  the  possession  of  talents,  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  infusing  those  talents  into  the 
minds  of  others,  and  especially  Into  the 
minds  of  absolute  princes,  are  two  distinct 
things ;  to  which  are  to  be  added,  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  aversion  to  study,  and  his  excessive 
love  of  amusements ,  in  which  he  was  cor¬ 
dially  encouraged  by  the  individuals  who 
administered  the  government  during  his 
minority.  So  that  few  opportunities  were 
afforded  the  juvenile  Monarch  of  cultivating 
his  intellects ;  and,  though  the  most  active 
in  the  pursuit  of  amusements  of  all  sorts, 
he  was,  from  habit,  the  most  idle  and  the 
most  careless  with  regard  to  business  or 
mental  improvement.  Nay,  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Arch-Duchess  Caroline  of 
Austria,  he  scarcely  knew  bow  to  sign  his 
name ;  and  that  princess  was  actually  the 
first  to  teach  him  so  to  read  aud  to  write, 
as  to  make  himself  understood. 

“Even  after  his  marriage,  so  naturally 
averse  was  he  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
cares  of  the  State,  that,  at  the  instance  of 
her  mother,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
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Queen  Caroline  took  into  her  own  hands  the 
reins  of  government,  excepting  that  portion 
of  it  which  she  bestowed  on  the  Marquis 
Gallo.  For  so  doing,  the  king  being  one 
day  displeased  with  him,  said,  *  Ah,  Gallo, 
Gallo  ;  se  non  fosse  per  quella  gallina 
d'Austria,’  meaning  the  Queen,  ‘  vi  farei 
vedere  chi  sono.’  The  Marquis’s  office  soon 
after  devolved  on  the  notorious  General  Ac¬ 
ton,  the  son  of  an  English  doctor,  residing 
in  the  South  of  France — a  circumstance 
which  gave  birth  to  the  jeu  cle  mot,  ‘  H<ec 
rex,  hicregina,  hie  hose  cl  hoc  Acton.'  That 
the  witty  insinuation  was  fully  justified  by 
facts,  will  hereafter  abundantly  appear.” 
Pp.  47,  48. 

Of  the  “  Skyey  influences’’  of  this 
delicious  climate  the  “  immortal  Ca- 
nova”  seemed  most  sensible,  as  the 
following  anecdote  will  show. 

“  The  immortal  Canova,  when  at  Vienna, 
and  in  the  zenith  of  his  celebrity,  courted 
and  fitted  by  all  that  were  distinguished  for 
birth,  for  rank,  and  for  talent,  being  one 
day  at  Priuee  Hezzonico’s,  was  asked,  why 
he  appeared  so  low-spirited?  ‘I  do  not 
know,’  said  he,  ‘  what  is  the  reason  ;  but, 
when  I  am  in  my  studio  at  Rome,  working 
all  day  long  with  my  paper  cap  on  my  head 
and  my  apron  round  my  waist,  I  feel  my 
lungs  expand,  my  heart  at  ease,  my  spirits 
.  1!Sht  as  air,  and  my  vigour  increased  by 
contemplating  the  surrounding  objects. 
These  delicious  sensations  keep  the  body 
and  mind  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
Since  I  have  been  here,  though  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  met  with  nothing  but  what  has  been 
calculated  to  flatter,  in  the  highest  degree, 
my  amour  propre,  I  am,  nevertheless,  like 
the  unfruitful  soil  of  the  North,  sterile  in 
genius,  in  health,  and  in  spirits,  and  feel  as 
if  I  had  the  seven  mortal  sins  on  my  should¬ 
ers’.”  Pp.  .97,  98. 

The  following  absurd  story  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  trashy  matter  with  which 
these  volumes  abound,  and  exhibits 
the  large  demands  which  the  Lady  of 
Hank  is  disposed  to  make  on  English 
credulity.  It  relates  to  Madame  Letitia 
Fesch,  the  mother  of  Buonaparte. 

“  I  must,  however,  do  one  piece  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  Madame  Letitia.  On  her  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate 
Duke  d’Enghicn,  she  flew  to  her  son  Lu¬ 
cien,  and  begged  of  him  to  accompany  her 
to  the  Tuilleries.  When  arrived  there,  she 
made  use  of  all  the  authority  over  the  First 
Consul,  which  a  mother  might  be  supposed 
to  possess.  She  pointed  out  to  him  the 
danger  to  himself  of  committing  so  foul, 
and  at  the  same  time  «o  useless,  a  crime, 
upon  the  person  of  a  prince,  who  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  all  France.  Finding 
that  all  her  entreaties  only  strengthened  her 
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Bon’s  determination  to  order  the  immediate 
execution  of  his  bloody  purpose,  she  throw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  im¬ 
plored  mercy  for  the  unfortunate  prince. 
Not  beinsj  able  to  free  his  hands  from  her 
powerful  grasp,  Napoleon  actually  spurned 
his  mother  from  him  ;  and  Lucien,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  violence,  would  have  been  struck  also, 
had  he  not  warded  off  the  kick,  by  giving 
the  aggressor  a  tremendous  blow  between 
his  mouth  and  nose,  which  levelled  the  lit¬ 
tle  man,  as  well  as  his  mother,  with  the 
ground. 

“The  noise  occasioned  by  the  scuffle 
brought  Josephine  into  the  apartment,  w)u> 
assisted  in  wiping  away  the  blood  from  her 
husband’s  face.  But,  though  in  great  pain 
from  the  violence  of  the  blow,  Buonaparte 
had  scarcely  been  seated,  before  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘Til  make  all  my  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  princes  and  princesses,  except  you,  you 
vile  wretch  !”  The  above  circumstance, 
singular  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  family,  may  be  re¬ 
lied  on  as  a  fact :  and  it  most  probably  was 
the  original  cause  of  Napoleon’s  treating 
Lucien  with  such  marked  indifference ;  for 
he  was  the  only  one  of  his  relations,  who 
dared  to  reproach  him  with  misrule,  and 
an  abuse  of  the  authority  which  he  had  ar¬ 
rogated  to  himself.”  Pp.  200,  201. 

With  this  we  conclude  our  extracts; 
nor  can  we  refrain  from  here  entering 
our  protest  against  the  system  of  com¬ 
pilation,  of  which  this  work  is  an 
egregious  specimen.  The  public  have 
a  right  to  find,  what  the  author  pro¬ 
fesses  to  give,  and  it  is  degrading 
to  the  Literary  character  to  swell 
that  into  two  volumes,  which  might 
honestly  be  compressed  into  one.  Tins 
is  the  vice  of  the  present  age  of  pub¬ 
lication,  and  if  it  were  not  an  evil 
which  must  work  its  own  timely  cure, 
we  should  not  he  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  giving  offence  in  any  quarter 
from  a  more  free  exposure  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  stated,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  with  truth,  that  many  of  the 
Scotch  novels  owe  their  oppressive  be- 
dionsness  to  this  influence. 

With  respect  to  the  Voluuves  undeTi 
our  immediate  notice,  we  can  ouiy  re¬ 
peat  that  there  are  many  clbeetf  thing*, 
many  amusing  anecdotes,  and  many 
national  traits,  but  they  are  all  buried 
in  rubbish,  which  none  but  a  critffi' 
by  profession  will  condescend  to  cleat 
away.  A  mere  perusal  of  the  contents 
of  the  chapter  would  shew  fhfe  total 
want  of  every  thing  approaching  the 
**  lucidus  ordo.’’  That  the  “  raw  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  furnished  by  a  person 
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of  some  consideration,  who  lias  been 
long  familiar  with  the  country  and 
inhabitants  described,  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  but  that  it  has  been  worked 
up  by  an  English  baud,  of  no  very 
good  taste,  is  equally  clear. 

As  a  work  of  entertainment  (and 
not  un  frequently  we  suspect  of  ima¬ 
gination),  it  is  much  too  long,  and  too 
laboriously  wrought.  As  a  travelling 
companion  it  is  quite  useless. 

VVe  shall  be  glad  on  some  future 
occasion  to  render  this  accomplished 
Lady  that  praise  which  her  own  ta¬ 
lents  are  so  well  calculated  to  demand  ; 
hut  on  the  present,  we  think  she  has 
been  unfortunately  advised. 

— - 

88.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  Kensington,  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Rennell,  B.  D.  late  Vicar  of  that 
Parish,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 
By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.M.  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  London.  Printed  by  request 
of  the  Parishioners.  8 vo.  pp.  31.  Ri- 
vingtons. 

AFTER  a  masterly  Commentary 
on  2  Thess  i.  10,  “  When  He  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  be¬ 
lieve,”  the  venerable  Preacher  proceeds 
with  equal  animation  and  fidelity  to 
the  delineation  of  the  exemplary  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  Predecessor  in  the  Vicar¬ 
age  of  Kensington  ;  and,  from  long 
and  uninterrupted  habits  of  unreserved 
friendship,  no  one  was  fitter  for  the 
delicate  task. 

Our  limits  preclude  long  extracts 
from  a  single  sermon  ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  selecting  a  few  beautiful 
passages  : 

“  Great  then,  and  first  in  place  as  well  as 
valye,  are  those  advantages  of  early  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  paths  of  hope  ;  early  educa- 
tioA  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  : 
great  are  the  advantages  of  the  parent’s 
house,  the  Christian  parent,  in  whose  pri¬ 
vileges  the  child  partakes :  great  are  the 
advantages  of  the  Christian  seminary,  the 
seat  of  sound  instruction  and  proficiency  : 
great  are  the  advantages  provided  in  all 
ways  for  the  Christian  household  ;  the  hal¬ 
lowed  exercises  of  the  congregation  and 
die  closet ;  the  courts  of  worship  and  com¬ 
munion  ;  together  with  the  mutual  duties 
subsisting  between  those  whose  part  it  is 
to  lead  or  to  follow  ;  to  tread  together  in 
one  way,  the  way  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness  th£  path  which  leads  to  happiness  and 

“All  these  collective  blessings  crowd 


upon  the  mind  as  this  momentous  subject 
lies  before  us ;  and  who,  then,  can  suffi¬ 
ciently  describe  the  happiness  which  forms 
the  sure  result  where  such  advantages  are 
found  to  meet ;  where  they  follow  with  a 
regular  succession,  and  flourish  with  a  just 
increase  from  the  tender  year  to  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  maturer  growth  ;  from  the  first  obe¬ 
dience  rendered  to  the  parent  and  precep¬ 
tor,  to  the  noble  emulations  for  an  answer- 
able  progress  in  all  good  attainments,  until 
the  daily  exercise  of  every  duty  shall  take 
place  in  every  calling  and  under  every  fit  re¬ 
lation  in  which  men  can  exist,  or  in  which 
they  can  be  placed.” 

“  To  trace  for  a  moment  the  several  por¬ 
tions  of  a  day  not  drawn  out  to  its  utmost 
length,  but  which  has  not  fulfilled  its  term 
without  its  signal  uses  and  propitious  cha¬ 
racter,  let  us  mark  the  chief  traits  of  its 
progress.  The  two  well-placed  and  well- 
endowed  enclosures  which  the  regal  hand 
and  wise  munificence  of  the  pious  Henry 
raised  within  the  precincts  of  our  native 
country,  furnished  the  first  shelter  for  the 
plant  which  crowned  their  culture  with  its 
early  blossoms,  and  its  seasonable  fruit. 
They  received  him  from  the  parents’  house  : 
a  house  how  eminently  graced  with  well- 
earned  honours,  and  with  fair  repute  on 
both  sides  ;  and  how  well  requited  in  its 
offspring,  for  parental  succours  and  exam¬ 
ple  !  They  received  him  from  a  father’s 
hand,  who,  with  the  happiest  advances,  had 
trod  the  same  course  for  which  the  youth¬ 
ful  candidate  was  then  preparing.  They 
received  him  from  a  mother’s  hand,  de¬ 
scended,  in  the  nearest  and  the  first  degree, 
from  one  whose  high  station  did  but  serve 
to  set  forth  and  display  the  light  which 
shines  still  with  undiminished  lustre  and 
advantage  on  the  walks  of  that  Profession, 
whose  honours  he  repaid  by  the  public  boon 
of  his  accomplished  studies  in  their  last  re¬ 
sults  ;  by  volumes  which  still  lend  their 
stores  to  the  Student  and  the  Sage,  and  keep 
their  place  on  every  shelf  where  the  best 
treasures  of  each  learned  faculty  are  stored, 
and  will  be  found  in  every  hand  which  can 
direct  its  choice  aright,  whilst  improvement 
for  the  mind,  and  directions  for  the  rule  of 
practice,  shall  continue  to  be  sought.  The 
early  exercises  of  the  school,  in  a  son  de¬ 
scending  from  such  parents,  and  so  trained, 
served  first  to  distinguish  the  hopeful  scho¬ 
lar,  who,  in  due  time,  was  to  rise  to  higher 
forms  of  honour  in  the  chief  seats  of  aca¬ 
demic  learning,  receiving  such  new  marks 
of  distinction  from  those  whose  part  it  is 
to  confer  them  in  scenes  of  competition, 
where  no  false  pretension  can  prevail;  where 
each  man  takes  his  own  place  by  his  own 
indubitable  privilege,  proved  by  trials  which 
leave  no  room  for  any  casual  rise,  and  ad¬ 
mit  no  partial  judgment.  It  was  no  light 
mark  of  such  distinction  to  he  drawn  forth 
for*  the  vindication  and  defence  of  Christian 

prin- 
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principles,  as  a  public  advocate,  to  whom 
the  heads  of  one  chief  seat  of  all  good  learn¬ 
ing  in  this  realm,  could  confide  so  grave  a 
charge.” 

We  are  aware  how  much  these  ex¬ 
tracts  suffer  by  their  being  torn  from 
the  well-digested  Discourse  ;  but  we 
must  add  a  few  more  lines  : 

*‘The  course  which  we  have  traced  in 
part  from  its  early  hour  of  promise  to  its 
active  moments  of  employment  and  of  pub¬ 
lic  service,  would  be  brief  indeed,  and  in¬ 
complete,  if  the  later  periods  of  it,  the  last 
hours  of  a  loan  of  life  so  profitably  put  to 
use,  were  not  regarded.  If  they  remain  for 
notice,  the  draught  will  prove  in  these  fea¬ 
tures  also,  however  briefly  touched,  con¬ 
sistent  and  entire.  And  how,  then,  were 
these  hours  of  declining  strength  connected 
with  foregoing  days  of  well-spent  service  ? 
To  the  prayers  and  duties  of  the  sick  bed, 
the  Christian  exercises  which  yielded  no¬ 
thing  of  their  vigour  to  the  weights  and 
langour  of  a  sensible  decay;  to  these,  the 
labours  of  the  pen  were  added  ;  and  the  last 
hours  of  life  gave  another  manual  for  the 
use  of  those  for  whom  many  a  former  warn¬ 
ing  had  been  furnished,  in  order  to  recal  the 
wandering  or  deluded  son  of  thoughtless 
folly,  or  to  confute  the  cavils  of  more  set¬ 
tled  unbelief.” 

- # - 

89.  Five  Sermons  on  the  Errors  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  preached  in  Si.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Church,  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Chas. 

Robt.  Maturin.  8 vo.  pp.  163. 

ELEV  ATION  of  sentimentdoesnot 
necessarily  accompany  high  education 
and  superior  station  ;  nor  does  the  ig¬ 
noble  feeling  of  envying  or  oppressing 
come  within  the  definition  of  mean¬ 
ness,  though  it  is  the  most  flagrant 
exhibition  of  it.  A  truly  high-minded 
man  views  a  person  of  superior  intel¬ 
lect,  as  he  views  other  fine  woiks  of 
Nature.  He  invites  no  self-degrading 
sensation  ;  he  cultivates  his  reason  ;  he 
checks  low  passion,  and  dishonourable 
motives  3  he  aims  at  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  of  wisdom  and  character.  He 
especially  disdains  envying  a  dog,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  got  a  bone  to  gnaw  ;  and 
the  feeling  is  not  more  laudable  which 
would  deprive  a  curate,  with  a  family, 
(and  such  we  believe  is  Mr.  Maturin), 
of  the  preferment  which  enables  a 
man  to  enjoy  alternately  a  joint  and  a 
hash,  and  a  new  coat  once  a  year. 
This  is  a  most  sneaking  and  miserable 
sort,  of  envy,  like  grudging  a  cook- 
inaid  her  perquisite  of  Kitchen-stuff; 
yet  to  such  an  envy  are  men  of  genius 


[  Oct. 

exposed,  and  to  overcome  it  they  should 
aspire  to  be  perfectly  wise,  because 
prudence  is  the  grand  agent  of  worldly 
prosperity. 

Eor  these  reasons,  because  seriously 
affecting  his  interests  in  life,  we  have 
been  sorry  to  see  publications  by  Mr. 
Maturin,  which,  wiihout  illiberally, 
have  committed  him  in  relation  to  big 
clerical  character;  for,  if  he  expects 
preferment  through  that  profession,  He 
ought  not,  in  prudence,  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  inconsistent  hooks.  Tragedies  and 
Novels,  published  by  Clergymen, 
should  be  intended  for  high  moral  or 
religious  impression,  like  the  Father 
and  Daughter  of  Mrs.  Opie,  or  the 
La  Roche  of  Mackenzie.  Nullum 
nuraen  abest  si  sit,  &c. ;  but  we  hope 
the  imprudence  is  gone,  and  that  in 
future  we  shall  see  the  evident  high 
powers  of  Mr.  Maturin  employed  as 
they  are  in  the  work  before  11s. 
Though  heavy  writers  may  mean 
well,  they  will  never  he  read,  and  of 
course  do  little  good.  But  such  bril¬ 
liancy,  such  energy,  such  originality; 
in  the  whole  such  splendour  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  genius,  as  these  sermons 
show,  will  not  fail  to  command  pe¬ 
rusal  ;  and  the  wise  and  the  good  will 
know  that  the  intention  is  also  excel¬ 
lent,  namely,  the  check  of  folly  and 
mischief  in  exposure  of  the  baneful 
results  of  Popery.  If,  as  is  undeni¬ 
able,  men  have  a  civil  right  to  be 
silly;  yet  such  silliness  may  become  a 
public  evil  ;  and  the  palliation  or  en¬ 
couragement  of  Popery  be  as  absurd 
as  to  recommend  us  to  retain  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  children  when  we  have  become 
adults.  The  following  extract  will 
prove  our  affirmation. 

“  It  is  not  from  this  country  that  we  are 
to  take  our  estimate  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick  Church — here,  under  the  eve  of  a  more 
enlightened  community,  her  laity  are  re¬ 
served  and  circumspect,  and  her  priests  can¬ 
not,  as  in  other  countries — play  such  fan¬ 
tastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,  as  might 
make  angels  weep.  Look  to  where  she  has 
established  her  head  quarters— look  to  Spain 
— to  Portugal — to  Italy — what  a  picture  do 
they  present  ?  A  Clergy  without  learning 
— a  nobility  without  education- — a  commo¬ 
nality  without  occupation — a  population 
without  subsistence — a  mass  of  mendicants 
without  number — and  a  country  without  a 
national  character,  save  that  of  iridolence, 
beggary,  sensuality,  and  superstition — a 
country  that  unites  the  widest  extremes  of 
mental  and  moral  degradation,  andtrtmbines 
all  the  Refinements  of  vice,  with  the  simpli¬ 
city 
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city  of  the  profoundest  ignorance  - —  where 
the  libertine  rushes  reeking  from  the  bro¬ 
thel  to  the  confessional,  and  the  shrine  gives 
alternate  shelter  to  the  penitent  and  the  as¬ 
sassin— a  country,  where  the  native,  the 
horn  vassal  of  the  deadliest  of  despots — 
pVjestly  power — dare  not  even  call  his  soul 
Ins  own — where  he  lives  without  one  gener¬ 
ous  purpose — one  lofty  thought,  one  glo¬ 
rious  aspiratiou  after  mental  distinction  or 
tfioral  utility — nav,  even  one  improvement 
in  science,  or  one  effort  of  imagination ;  for 
the  latter  would  consign  Iris  hook  to  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  }  and  the  former,  his 
person  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition — 
in  a  word,  where  those  who  slumber  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  scarce  differ  from 
those  who  slumber  below  It,  and  the  tenant 
of  the  soil  ii  like  the  tenant  of  the  grave. 
Such  is  the  picture  of  Italy,  the  head  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Homan  Catholic  religion — such 
are  the  effects  of  that  religion,  where  it  is 
permitted  to  reign  unbounded  and  uncon- 
trouled.”  Pp.  154,  155. 


<10.  1.  The  Christian  Traveller  directed  in 

his  Journey  through  Life,  in  an  Address 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  North  Aston,  Ox¬ 
fordshire.  X^mo.  pp.  44. — II.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  Christian  Name,  practically 
Illustrated ,  in  an  Address  to  the  Children 
of  the  School ,  established  by  Sarah  Sophia, 
Countess  of  Jersey.  1 2rno.  pp.  83. — III. 
The  General  Judgment,  its  importance  and 
application  shewn.  4 to.  pp.  14.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Wintle,  A.M.  Rector  of  So  - 
Tnerton,  Oxfordshire,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  WINTLE  is  a  conscientious 
and  amiable  Clergyman,  who  does  not 
desire  to  make  a  sinecure  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  pronounces  a  wish,  in 
his  sermon,  (pref.  p.  iv.)  as  follows, 
“Should  the  business  or  pleasures  of 
life  ever  tempt  me  to  the  omission  of 
duty,  may  what  is  here  written,  under 
divine  permission,  recal  me  to  recol¬ 
lection  and  repentance.” 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  in  pas¬ 
toral  addresses,  like  these,  there  can  be 
those  novel  curiosities  with  which  we 
wish  to  entertain  our  readers.  The 
addresses  are  affectionate,  solemn,  im¬ 
pressive,  and  soundly  theological.  Rea¬ 
son  and  feeling  are  severally  used  in 
a  temperate  (which  is  in  fact  the  Apos¬ 
tolical)  form,  and  the  positions  seve¬ 
rally  advanced,  are  corroborated,  or 
wound  up,  by  apposite  scriptural  quo¬ 
tation.  But  there  is  a  literary  merit 
in  these  tracts,  which  w7e  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  author  never  meditated. 
It  is  the  high  character  of  the  style. 


all  proper  words  in  proper  places. 
Englishmen  do  not  in  general  write 
good  English  ;  and  we  have  read  Eng¬ 
lish  books  by  foreigners,  who  have 
lived  in  the  country,  without  a  fault, 
because  they  wrote  the  language  gram¬ 
matically,  by  study.  But  Blair  adds, 
that  to  a  good  style,  and  precision  of 
expression,  there  must  be  a  clear  eon- 
cepiion.  To  this  we  venture  to  add 
short  sentences,  and  single  ideas  and 
their  connections  within  that  sen¬ 
tence,  not  two  wigs  on  one  head ; 
not  two  riders  upon  one  horse.  We 
do  not  think,  that  in  the  extract  which 
we  shall  now  give,  that  there  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  error  in  the  style. 

“  Suppose  a  criminal,  arraigned  in  a 
crowded  court,  and  upon  his  trial  for  life 
or  death.  View  him  degraded  from  his 
rank  in  society,  fettered  and  exposed.  Where 
are  now  the  gay  visions  of  bis  former 
thoughtless  life  ?  The  hand,  that  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  wicked  mind,  is  held  up  to 
designate  and  point  him  out  to  public  no¬ 
tice.  Fruitless  are  the  emboldened  look 
and  appearance  of  bravery.  The  mere  sem- 
blauce  of  innocence  cannot  here  deceive. 
Wait  but  a  little  moment  and  you  may 
judge  from  his  outward:  demeanour  what 
must  be  his  internal  feelings  and  sensations. 
The  commotion  of  the  inner  man  will  shew 
itself.  His  conscience,  hitherto  neglected, 
perhaps  desired,  has  him  now  at  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  takes  its  ample  revenge,  by 
instantly  laying  open  to  him,  in  one  view, 
his  guilt,  his  judgment,  and  his  execution. 
He  had  foolishly  yielded  to  temptation  ;  he 
had  wickedly  indulged  the  evil  propensities 
of  his  nature.  He  knew,  as  every  one  must 
know,  good  from  evil,  hut  his  knowledge 
was  of  no  avail.  His  neighbour’s  property 
was  taken  ;  possibly  cruelty  was  added  to 
injustice,  and  his  person  attacked,  and  the 
image  of  his  maker  defaced.  Laws  both 
human  and  divine  were  despised  and  tramp¬ 
led  on,  and  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  onlv  evil  continually.  But  his 
career  of  wickedness  is  run ;  proofs,  irre¬ 
sistible  proofs,  of  his  guilt  are  adduced.  In 
vain  does  he  deny  the  facts  ;  in  vain  are  the 
witnesses  questioned  and  confused.  The 
matter  is  thoroughly  sifted,  the  truth  of 
the  offered  testimony  is  confirmed ;  his  se¬ 
cret  practices  are  now  disclosed,  and  he  is 
deemed  unfit  to  live — and  oh  1  how  unfit  to 
die!  Judgment  speedily  follows;  the  cri¬ 
minal,  dismayed,  confounded,  and  condemn¬ 
ed,  is  led  away  as  an  example  and  a  reproof.” 
P.  5. 

Hundreds  per  annum  are  paid  to  pri¬ 
vate  tutors,  in  order  to  teach  manni¬ 
kins  of  wealth  how  to  grind  Homer 
in  a  mortar  j  bi.it  not  a  farthing  to 
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good  authors  for  the  purpose  of  break¬ 
ing  in  senators  in  posse  or  esse,  to  their 
proper  business;  yet  one  year’s  instruc¬ 
tion  under  such  men  as  Mr.  Wintle 
would  confer  more  indispensable  qua¬ 
lifications  upon  these  younkers,  if  ac¬ 
companied  with  instructive  reading, 
than  could  he  possibly  obtained  from 
any  labour  foreign  to  views  in  life. 

— o — 

91.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  oj  Sarmn.  By  the  Rev. 
Chas,  Daubeny,  LL.  D.  Archdeacon  of 
Sarum.  8  vo.  pp.  6‘9. 

WE  remember  to  have  seen  in  Har¬ 
nett’s  Memoirs,  that  if  any  dissenting 
student  had  read  the  works  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Daubeny,  he  was  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  a  man  who  had 
dealt  with  the  Pevil  would  have  been 
by  our  ancestors.  The  Archdeacon  is 
an  argumentator  of  the  first  class ;  a 
Jupiter  Tonans,  whom  Titans  can¬ 
not  resist.  In  the  present  charge  he 
incontroverlibly  shows  (p.  22)  that 
Unitarianism  shamefully  mutilates 
Christianity,  by  making  the  Fall  of 
Man,  and  the  Atonement,  no  part  of 
its  doctrine.  Indeed  Mr.  Belsham 
(p.  43)  affirms  that  Christ  (whatever 
St.  Paul  may  affirm  to  the  contrary) 
was  no  more  an  High  Priest  than  he 
was  an  Husbandman.  To  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  the  Archdeacon  applies  the 
following  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
concerning  Hume  and  other  sceptical 
writers. 

“  Truth  will  not  afford  sufficient  food 
for  their  vanity,  60  they  have  betaken 
themselves  to  error.  Truth,  Sir,  is  a 
cow,  which  will  yield  no  more  milk,  and 
so  they  are  gone  to  milk  the  bull.”  P.  49. 

The  Archdeacon  touches  (p.  17) 
upon  Methodism,  “  that  parent  of 
error  and  insubordination,  visionary 
delusions,  and  enthusiastic  extrava¬ 
gances;’’  and  then  proceeds  (p.  2Q ) 
to  Popery. 

We  are  sincerely  glad  to  see  once 
more  in  print  this  Giant  refreshed. 

92.  Of  the  Use  of  Miracles  in  proving  the 
Truth  of  a  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Penrose,  M.  A.  formerly  of  C.  C.  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  12 mo.  pp.  86. 

THERE  is  a  view  of  Miracles, 
which  we  have  often  taken,  and 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
been  noticed.  It  is  the  custom,  which' 
prevailed  among  the  Orientals,  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  power  of  working  mira¬ 


cles  a  necessary  and  indispensable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  sovereignty  and  claims 
of  power;  and  without  which,  or  at 
least  the  reputation  of  it,  influence 
over  the  publick  mind  at  large  would 
have  been  impracticable,  it  ia  plain 
from  Suetonius  (Vespas.  vii.),  Spar- 
tean  (in  Hadrian),  and  Col.  Light’s 
Travels,  that  such  an  opinion  has  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  days  of  Serapis  to  the 
present  time  ;  nor,  from  the  supposed 
efiicacy  of  the  royal  touch  has  it  been 
long  extinct  in  England.  Without 
agreeing  with  Huct,  that  Moses  and 
Serapis  were  one  and  the  same,  or 
going  further  into  the  subject,  we  are 
satisfied  with  opining,  that  there  ex¬ 
isted,  humanly  speaking,  a  political  or 
prudential  necessity  for  the  annexation 
of  miracles  to  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity.  The  necessity  is  admit¬ 
ted  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  cases  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians, 
the  worshippers  of  Baal,  and  many 
others.  T  he  people  were  to  he  con¬ 
vinced  of  actual  divine  interference, 
as  a  matter  of  necessary  proof.  The 
new  light  which  Mr.  Penrose  ha3 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  our  utter  inability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  conformities  to  the 
laws  of  Providence,  and  aberrations 
from  them.  Mr.  P.  says, 

“  It  has  been  sometimes  justly  observed, 
that!  the  redemption  by  Christ,  though  to 
us  a  doctriue  of  revelation,  may  to  supe- 
riour  beings  appear  no  less  natural,  that 
is,  no  less  in  the  common  course  of  God’s 
Provideuce,  than  any  other  the  most  com¬ 
mon  event.  And  so  also  the  miracles,  which 
are  to  us  the  evidences  of  revelation,  of  the 
revelation  which  teaches  us  that  very  re¬ 
demption,  may  be  no  less  agreeable  to  that 
course  of  nature  which  is  settled  in  the  di¬ 
vine  order  of  things.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  must  rest  entirely  undisturbed, 
that  since  we  know  not  what  that  divine 
order  is,  nor  what  the  laws  impressed  by 
God  on  the  creation,  we  cannot  argue  from 
or  know  of  any  deviation  from  them.”  P.  70. 

Mr.  Penrose  is  a  ready  reasoner  in 
a  close  and  logical  form  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  conscientiously  declaring, 
that  we  consider  his  data  to  be  very 
convertible,  and  that  the  impression 
left  upon  our  minds  was  a  doqbt  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  writing  for,  or  against 
(which  was  certainly  not  his  intention) 
the  authenticity  of  Scriptural  Mira¬ 
cles.  In  our  judgment,  the  qqestiqq 
lies  in  a  nutshell.  God  may  and  does 
employ  miracles,  to  prove  his  own 
acts,  or  to  sanction  those  done  by  his 

agency. 
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agency.  Uncontroulable  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture  there  can  be  none  in  measures  or 
regulations  of  pure  volition.  In  more 
correct  language,  properties  are  con¬ 
ferred  upon  certain  objects,  and  those 
properties  may  he  suspended  or  altered 
in  one  or  more  individuals  of  a  genus, 
temporarily  fora  specific  purpose,  with¬ 
out  any  destruction  of  the  usual  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  such  objects,  or  inter¬ 
ruption  of  general  order,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  course  of  things. 


93.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  late  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.  By 

Joseph  Haslewood.  Triphook. 

Mr.  Haslewood  introduces  this 
very  acceptable  little  work  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apposite  remarks. 

“  As  the  works  of  an  Author  become  po¬ 
pular,  an  inquiry  is  naturally  excited  re¬ 
specting  his  habits  and  manners  ;  and  hence 
an  interest  arises  from  a  consideration  of 
the  character  before  us,  to  trace  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  that  mode  of  study,  or  excitement  of 
research,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  the 
many  amusing  and  enlightened  volumes, 
that  either  appeared  with  his  name,  or  are 
attributed  to  his  pen.  But  while  in  the 
life  of  a  traveller  biography  is  collaterally 
supplied  with  novelty  and  adventure,  while 
in  that  of  a  statesman  it  is  rendered  inte¬ 
resting  by  immediate  connexion  with  po¬ 
litical  information  and  national  history,  the 
domestic  habitude  of  the  recluse  scholar 
will  usually  be  found  sterile  of  incident, 
wanting  in  diversity,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
varying  sufficiently  to  reward  the  venial  in¬ 
quisitiveness  of  personal  curiosity.  The 
common  routine  of  a  literary  man,  occupy¬ 
ing  for  many  years  Chambers  in  an  Inn  of 
Court,  whose  egress  and  regress  formed  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  visits  to  public  libraries  or 
book-auctions,  without  any  such  auxiliary 
assistance  as  is  now  commonly  and  often  in¬ 
judiciously  resorted  to,  of  social  conversa¬ 
tions,  or  private  correspondence,  can  only 
be  expected  to  lead  to  a  mere  minute  re¬ 
cord  of  his  various  publications.” 

A  spirited  Memoir*  of  this  indus¬ 
trious  Collector,  but  severe  Critic,  is 
grv<Ai  in  Mr.  Surtees’s  “History  of 
Durham.”  vol.  III.  whence  it  was  co¬ 
pied  into  our  vol.  \*cm.  ii.  p.  523.  To 
Mf.  Surtbcs’s  Memoir  is  annexed  an 
exact  Catalogue  of  all  his  publica¬ 
tions,  communicated  by  his  nephew, 
J.  Frank,  esq.  This  Catalogue  is  given 
in  the  book  now  before  us,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  critical  and  explanatory 
remarks  of  great  interest,  particularly 


those  on  the  Bibliograplna  Poeticat 
which  we  extract. 

“This  volume  was  intended  as  a  register 
of  every  poetical  writer,  whether  of  cele¬ 
brity,  or  only  known  by  a  complimentary 
induction  poem,  sheet  ballad,  or  other  pro¬ 
miscuous  poetical  effusion,  to  the  close  of 
the  16th  century.  The  plan  was  too  com¬ 
prehensive  to  attain  perfection  in  a  first 
edition,  notwithstanding  the  very  powerful 
assistance  he  obtained  from  some  of  his  li¬ 
terary  friends.  Respecting  this  assistance, 
the  following  particulars  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  by  Mr.  Park,  upon  express  solicita¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  are  given  in  his  own 
words  : 

“  [In  a  letter,  dated  Gray’s  Inn,  27th 
Sept.  1800,  Ritson  imparted  thus  to  me, 
with  his  original  MS.  of  the  Bibl.  Poet. ; 
‘  I  avail  myself  of  your  obligeing  permission 
to  transmit  my  very  imperfect  MS.  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poets  :  you  cannot  possibly  treat  it 
with  too  much  severity.  My  chief  objects, 
you  will  perceive,  are  names,  titles,  and 
dates.' — In  another,  dated  1st  October,  he 
wrote  :  ‘  I  forgot  to  mention  that  you  were, 
in  fact,  the  innocent  cause  of  the  defective 
compilation  before  you  j  and,  consequently, 
that  whatever  trouble  you  may  have  with  it 
you  have  brought  upon  yourself.  It  was 
suggested  by  a  list  of  initials,  which  you 
had  communicated  to  Mr.  Steevens,  and 
which  obliged  me  to  hunt  through  so  many 
different  books,  that  I  was  determined  to 
have  some  sort  of  a  Dictionary  to  refer 
to  once  for  all.  Such  was  the  illegitimate 
conception  of  this  literary  bantling.’ 

“I  remember  that  Steevens  told  me,  he 
should  present  my  memorandum  to  Ritson, 
with  a  sort  of  defiance  as  to  his  power  of 
appropriating  the  initials,  which  I  had  ex¬ 
tracted  from  several  of  the  poetical  miscel¬ 
lanies  printed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
he  put  the  paper  into  his  snuff-box  for  such 
purpose. 

“  On  returning  Ritson’s  MS.  with  my 
addenda,  he  wrote  thus,  with  a  glowing  ex¬ 
cess  of  thankfulness,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov. 
10,  1800  : 

“  ‘  A  severe  cold,  added  to  my  habitual 
complaints,  deprives  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
makeing  my  personal  acknowledgements  for 
the  inestimable  favour  you  have  conferred 
on  me,  by  augmenting,  illustrating,  cor¬ 
recting,  and  every  way  improyeing  my  little 
imperfect  Catalogue,  with  a  knowledge,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  minuteness,  peculiar  to  your¬ 
self  ;  and  which  have  given  it  a  value  aud 
importance  to  which  it  could  otherwise  have 
had  no  sort  of  pretensions.’ 

“  The  MS.  with  such  additions  as  were 
then  made,  went  into  the  amicable  hands, 
and  passed  under  the  careful  and  corrective 
eye  of  Mr.  Douce,  who  added  (so  far  as  is 
recollected  at  this  distance  of  time)  about 
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as  much  to  the  original  as  I  had  done.  Rit- 
80u  expressed  high  and  just  satisfaction  at 
this  valuable  improvement  of  his  work,  and 
sent  the  first  draught  of  a  prefatory  adver¬ 
tisement  to  me,  which  contained  a  joint 
acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Douce  and  myself 
for  our  united  assistance.  In  a  note,  which 
still  remains  in  my  copy,  dated  Jan.  31st, 
1801,  he  said;  ‘  Wil  you  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  run  your  eye  over  my  prefaces  (at 
which  i  am  a  miserable  baud),  and  make 
freely  your  judicious  alterations  and  correc¬ 
tions  .’ 

“  This  I  did,  and  blotted  out  with  my 
pen  a  severe  sarcasm  against  Warton’s  men¬ 
dacious  ‘  History  of  English  Poetry,’  which 
Ritson  forbore  to  reinstate.  But  very  soon 
afterward,  having  behaved  with  so  much  un- 
courteousness  to  Mr.  Douce,  as  to  occasion 
some  discordancy,  that  gentleman’s  nume 
was  suppressed  in  the  prefatory  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  then  desired  (if  I  recollect 
aright)  that  my  own  should  be  omitted, 
which  was  accordingly  done  ;  though  he 
chose  to  retain  a  personal  compliment  more 
fitted  for  Mr.  Douce  than  for  myself. 

“  In  a  MS.  note  before  Ritson’s  own 
copy  of  ‘  Bibliographia  Poetica,’  he  there 
proposed  :  ‘  If  there  shal  be  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book,  instead  of  Mr.  or  Mister, 
shal  be  used  Master ,  as  in  former  times  ; 
and  now  recently  adopted  in  the  black-letter 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  is  a  grand  resto¬ 
ration.’  This  mode  of  address  he  afterwards 
used  in  a  note  to  me,  and  it  was  thought, 
very  naturally,  to  have  been  designed  for 
my  son,  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  T.  P.j 

“The  defects  and  imperfections  of  this 
work  liave  been  far  too  hypercritical ly  ani¬ 
madverted  on,  and  without  due  reflection 
as  to  the -extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  on  subjects  that  are  chiefly  de¬ 
pendent  on  casual  discovery,  and  frequently 
altogether  beyond  the  attainment  of  the 
most  diligent  enquirer :  hut  it  is  far  easier 
to  perceive  chasms  in  these  and  similar  re¬ 
searches,  than  to  fill  them  up  as  needed ; 
and  of  this  Ritson  was  a  much  better  judge 
than  any  of  his  censurers.  The  compiler 
of  this  useful  and  elaborate  work  very  mo¬ 
destly  and  appropriately  termed  it  “  A  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  English  Poets,”  while  the  critics 
seem  to  have,  either  erringly  or  willingly, 
mistaken  bibliography  for  biography. 

“If  the  omissions  appear  to  be  many, 
they  would  be  found  principally  such  as 
could  only  be  gradually  supplied  from  the 
discoveries  of  later  research  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  edition,  while  it  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  sUndaid  one,  wil  ever  sustain  its  cha¬ 
racter  for  correctness  and  utility. 

“it  remains  to  be  reguuhed,  that  the  pages 
of  the  last  two  works,  were  more  than  usually 
disfigured  by  an  unpleasant  affectation  of  or¬ 
thography,  formed,  as  it  is  supposed,  on 
a  stlf-orisnnating  svstem.  Occasional  de¬ 


viations  from  common  rules  of  spelling  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  his  volumes,  which, 
as  he  advanced  in  life,  obtained  a  stronger 
hold  upon  his  fancy,  and  so  increased  and 
multiplied,  as  to  threaten  to  render  much 
of  his  text  in  appearance  obsolete,  if  not 
unintelligible.  The  magnitude  of  the  task, 
joined  with  his  own  unfortunate  restless¬ 
ness  and  irritable  disposition,  prevented  (if 
it  was  ever  worth  pursuing)  any  settled  plan, 
or  methodical  arrangement :  nor,  from  his 
printed  works,  is  any  rule  discoverable,  err 
any  outline  so  defined,  as  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  that  plan  when  perfected.” 

In  the  Appendix  is  printed  Mr. 
Pvitson’s  “  Versees  addressed  to  the  La¬ 
dies  of  Stockton, ”  first  printed  in  the 
Newcastle  Miscellany,  1772,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Newcastle,  12mo,  no  date. 
These  amatory  Verses  were  published 
in  a  youthful  fervour  before  he  left 
Stockton,  which  was  so  early  as  his 
twentieth  year.  It  appears  certain  that 
the  Orthography  of  Vetsees  was  not 
adopted  by  him  so  early  as  the  year 
when  the  lines  were  first  printed. 


94.  Second  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Town  and 
other  Poems.  By  Chandos  Leigh.  8 uu. 
pp.  44.  Lloyd  and  Son. 

Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  oracular  dictu?n.  He  is 
“  Poeta  fit,”  and  therefore  a  fit  Poet. 
We  remember  his  early  crudities,  and 
the  very  feeble  indications  of  poetical 
temperament  which  they  exhibited. 
There  is  now  a  mechanical  correct¬ 
ness  about  him,  and  an  acquired  style 
(if  we  may  hazard  the  expression)  both 
of  thinking  and  of  writing,  the  result 
of  study  rather  than  the  offspring  of 
inspiration.  The  Epistle  before  its 
certainly  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  sa¬ 
tirical  effusions  of  Pope.  His  allusions 
to  the  prevailing  foibles  are  frequently 
happily  express?  i,  and  the  whole  Poem 
is  a  specimen  of  right  feeling,  and  of 
a  discriminating  mind.  Wc  hail  with 
sincere  pleasures  such  proofs  of  the  love 
of  intellectual  exertion;  so  rare  iti  a 
man  of  high  fashion  aud  of  large  for¬ 
tune ;  and  though  we  trust  these  lat¬ 
ter  considerations  could  never  bias  our 
opinions,  yet  we  confess  we  have  a 
high  gratification  in  awarding  praise, 
where  it  has  been  honourably  earned 
by  those  who  have  so  many  seduction* 
to  combat,  and  such  sttong  tempta¬ 
tions  to  become  indolent  and  sensual. 
The  little  poem  entitled  the  Queen  of 
Golconda’s  Fite  is  elegantly  fanciful, 
and  rich  in  embellishment. 


95.  Forget 
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95.  Forget  Me  Not  ;  a  Christmas  and  Neiv 
Years  Gift  for  1825.  pp.  394.  Acker- 
xnaun. 


THIS  elegant  littl  e  work  having 
been  eminently  successful,  has  already 
excited  a  spirit  .of  rivalry;  and,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  different 
imitations  have  appeared,  professing 
to  be  annual  tributes  of  friendship 
and  affection  ;  “  but,”  says  the  edi¬ 
tor,  “  notwithstanding  the  competi¬ 
tion  last  year,  of  two  rivals  for  pub¬ 
lic  favour,  so  little  did  their  claims  af¬ 
fect  the  popularity  acquired  by  the 
Forget  Me  Not,  that  a  very  large  im¬ 
pression  was  exhausted  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  ol  that  season  for  which  it  is 
more  particularly  destined.” 

This  volume,  like  its  predecessors, 
is  interspersed  with  miscellaneous 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  The  former 
are  light  and  amusing;  being  evidently 
intended  for  the  table  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  rather  than  the  closet  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  poetical  pieces  are  of  the 
first-rate  standard,  being  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Montgomery,  Barton,  Neele, 
Wifi'en,  Bowring,  &c.  We  have  given 
a  specimen  in  our  poetical  department, 
p.  3()(). 

1  he  embellishments  are  judiciously 
designed ;  and  the  Madonna  of  St. 
Sextus,  engraved  on  steel  from  the 
pencil  of  Raphael,  for  delicacy,  softness, 
and  general  effect,  is  exquisite  in¬ 
deed.  “  Among  all  the  Madonnas, ’’ 
says  Professor  Bottinger,  “  created  by 
the  sublime  pencil  of  the  great  master 
l  rhino,  none  is  more  divinely  conceiv¬ 
ed  than  this.  What  human  talent  and 
skill  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  Ra¬ 
phael  has  achieved  in  this  picture, 
which  may  be  pronounced  truly 
unique. ’’  The  original  is  now  in  the 
Royal  gallery  at  Dresden. 
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96.  The  Butterfly  Collectors'  Vade-Mecum  ; 
or,  a  Synoptical  Table  of  English  Butter¬ 
flies  f dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Win.  Kirby, 
A.M.  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S  J  illustrated  with 
two  coloured  Plates.  1 2 mo.  Longman  and 
Co. 

THIS  is  a  useful  little  work  on  a 
popular  and  interesting  subject,  which 
we  with  much  pleasure  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  We  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  youthful  days' 
when  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
Butterfly  tribe  attracted  onr  admira¬ 
tion,  and  lured  us  into  many  an  ar- 
Gfnt.  Mag.  October,  1824. 


dent  and  fruitless  chase.  Entomology, 
through  the  talent  and  research  of 
Kirby,  Spence,  and  “  other  eminent 
Naturalists,  has  become  a  favourite 
and  fashionable  pursuit and  although, 
as  is  justly  observed,  “  the  study  of 
every  class  in  Natural  History,  is 
indisputably  attended  with  peculiar 
advantages,  yet  it  may  safely  be  affirm¬ 
ed  that  tt  is  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  characters,  metamorphoses, 
and  various  modes  of  life  which  in¬ 
sects  are  destined  to  pursue,  that  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  may  be 
obtained  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  and 
veneration  for  the  great  Creator  of  all, 
than  can  be  derived  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  any  other  class  in  the  ani¬ 
mated  world.”  The  most  fascinating 
branch  of  this  study  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  the  Genus  Papilio,  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  this  publication  is  con¬ 
fined.  The  Editor  in  the  preface  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “  from  the  many  additions 
which  have  been  made  by  scientific 
Entomologists  to  the  List  of  English 
Butterflies,  since  the  publication  of  the 
Aurelian’s  Pocket  Companion  by  Har¬ 
ris  in  1775;  as  well  as  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  that  work  having  been 
long  out  of  print,  and  therefore  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  procured ;  it  is  presumed 
that  the  admirers  of  this  pleasing 
branch  of  Natural  History  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  appearance  of  a  Vade- 
Mecum,  which  is  partly  extracted  from 
“// awarth’s  Lepidopterafl  a  work  of 
great  merit  and  expence,  but  which  is 
not  now  easily  obtained.’’  The  above 
extracts  will  sufficiently  evince  the 
utility  of  this  little  work,  which  is 
executed  with  taste  and  ability,  and 
which  we  heartily  wish  the  success 
it  merits.  It  contains,  among  other 
interesting  matter,  directions  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  preserving  Butterflies,  and 
is,  by  permission,  inscribed  to  that 
able  Entomologist,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Kirby,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his 
accurate  and  Valuable  remarks. 


—  •  -  ■ 

97.  Cambridge  Classical  Examinations . 
8r o.  pp.  149. 

DEAN  Monk  has  here  published 
the  Exercises  which  he  gave  out  as 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  to  the  can¬ 
didates  for  Classical  Honours  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  learning  to  the  grand  in¬ 
terests  and  political  elevation  of  the 
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Nation,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
Clergy  being  the  working  bees  in  lay¬ 
ing  in  such  a  store  of  valuable  honey, 
is  evident,  because  the  professions  of 
Law,  Arms,  and  Physic,  have  their 
own  appropriate  studies,  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  indispensable  de¬ 
triment  to  the  publick.  Doing  good, 
and  teaching  the  elements  of  Christia¬ 
nity,  are  not,  however,  consumptive  of 
time;  and  therefore  the  Church  has 
always  been  deemed  a  proper  profes¬ 
sion  for  the  reception  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  talent.  In  Greek  Literature, 
to  which  these  Exercises  chiefly  al¬ 
lude,  there  is  a  subtlety  and  simplicity 
united,  the  famous  atpfXua,  which  by 
a  kind  of  chemical  operation  upon  the 
process  of  thinking,  performs  a  simi- 
ar  act  to  that  of  Nature  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  diamond.  No  appellation,  even 


.98.  Miss  Isabel  Hill  has  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  literary  reputation,  which, 
if  her  production  of  Zupha,  or  the  Amulet , 
a  Poem ,  do  not  endanger,  we  hardly  think 
it  will  confirm.  The  subject  is  a  most  re¬ 
pulsive  one;  in  accordance,  we  presume, 
with  the  principles  of  the  Byron  school, 
and  we  are  really  sorry  that  a  writer  of  Miss 
Hill’s  hitherto  acknowledged  good  taste 
should  have  been  misled  by  its  false  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  blaze  of  a  lofty  genius  may 
throw  a  lustre  around  its  very  aberrations ; 
but  the  effect  will  be  but  transient  and  mo¬ 
mentary.  There  are  indications  palpable 
and  manifest  of  the  poetical  temperament  in 
this  production,  clouded  as  they  are  by 
many  obscurities,  but  something  more  than 
indications  is  expected  from  a  writer  in  her 
third  appearance,  and  we  entreat  Miss  Hill 
not  to  waste  her  fine  talents  upon  subjects 
unworthy  their  exertion. 

99.  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  by  Thomas  Maude,  B.  A.  is  an  effu¬ 
sion  *  warm  from  the  heart  ’  and  ‘  faithful 
v  to  its  fires.’  The  death  of  this  nobleman 
is  a  theme  on  which  few  are  able  to  speak. 
H  is  was  the  spirit  (as  he  said  of  Napoleon) 
4  antithetically  mixed,’  and  it  requires  al¬ 
most  a  genius  varied  as  his  own  to  do  him 
right  justice  ;  w-e  turn  with  loathing  from 
4  sentimental  pipings  ’  over  such  a  tomb  ; 
and  we  must  wait  the  happiest  hours  of  po¬ 
etic  inspiration  for  a  dirge  worthy  of  the 
grave  of  Byron.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Maude, 
however,  we  must  add,  that  his  lines  are 
creditable  to  his  feelings  and  his  talents. 


100,  The  Dilectus  Lectionum ,  by  Dr. 
Allen,  of  Bath,  consists  of  a  Selection  of 
lessons,  intended  to  exemplify  the  rules  of 
th«  Eton  Latin  Syntax,  with  a  parsing  In- 
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from  metaphor,  can  convey  an  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  the  astonishing  energy  of 
Demosthenes.  It  is  a  mountain  in 
motion,  bearing  down  and  crushing 
every  sense  but  wonder.  The  spright¬ 
liness  and  delicacy  of  Anacreon  is  a 
musical  air,  the  effect  of  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  abstract  luxury;  hut 
wre  must  give  up  this  capering  on 
high  ropes,  lest  we  should  have  an  un¬ 
lucky  fall.  We  shall,  therefore,  end 
with  complimenting  the  learned  and 
able  Dean  for  his  judgment  and  taste 
in  the  selections,  (Hume’s  character 
of  Richard  III.  in  p.  57,  excepted,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  common-place  and  super¬ 
ficial)  and  for  his  integrity,  because 
it  is  evident  from  the  dilliculty  of  the 
tasks  imposed,  that  no  favour  but  the 
Palmam  qui  meruit ,  feral ,  must  have 
biassed  the  election. 


dex  at  the  bottom  of  each  lesson.  This 
little  work  is  well  calculated  not  only  to  as¬ 
sist  the  tutor  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous 
duties,  but  also  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  in  the  commencement  of  his  clas¬ 
sical  studies.  A  very  useful  and  copious  vo¬ 
cabulary  concludes  the  volume. — The  same 
industrious  author  has  likewise  issued  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  of  his  Moral  and  Religious  Dis¬ 
courses ,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  private 
families.  They  breathe  the  purest  principles 
of  morality  and  virtue. 

101.  Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus., 
and  the  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  N.  S. 
Smith,  the  translator  of  Tacitus.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  Greek  which  accompanies  the  English 
will  afford  much  facility  to  the  student  of 
that  language,  and  the  historical  illustra¬ 
tions  convey  much  useful  information.  The 
style  is  free  and  easy. 

102.  Letters  to  Young  Ladies  on  their 
entrance  into  the  world,  contain  useful  ad¬ 
vice  for  that  smiling  season  of  life  when  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  youth,  just  emancipated 
from  the  discipline  of  the  governess,  re¬ 
quires  a  judicious  directing  power  to  check 
its  exuberance  and  guide  its  heedless  steps, 
when  the  work  of  s elf -education,  if  not  al¬ 
ready  commenced,  should  henceforth  occupy 
the  mind,  happily  and  profitably  so  em¬ 
ployed.  “  Education,”  the  authoress  well 
observes,  44  is  a  word  of  serious  import, 
often  talked  of,  but  little  understood,  and 
must,  to  be  effective,  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  time  usually  allotted  for  youthful 
studies.”  To  the  Letters  are  added  Sketches 
from  real  Life,  intended  to  convey  some 
point  of  duty,  or  direct  the  attention  to 
some  error  or  evil  disposition.  These  Tales 
are,  we  think,  inferior  to  the  Letters. 

103.  Mr. 
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103.  Mr.  Smith’s  Grammar  of  Criti¬ 
cism  and  Logic  is  a  book  which  begins  with 
the  humblest  elements,  and  proceeds  to  the 
most  difficult  and  final  improvements  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Such  books  are  useful  to  numerous 
persons  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
liberal  education,  and  yet  may  be  placed  in 
states  of  society  where  badness  or  ignorance 
of  composition  may  be  disgraceful  to  them. 
All  the  rides  of  Blair  may  be  got  up  from 
Fosbroke’s  Grammar  of  Rhetorick ;  and 
practice  of  the  exercises  ;  but  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  Gram¬ 
mar  and  construction  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary.  Such  a  work  is  Mr.  Smith’s,  which 
is  very  copious. 

104.  The  Author  of  the  Immediate ,  not 

Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery,  is  too  intem¬ 
perate  for  a  political  writer.  He  takes  the 
matter  up,  as  the  Catholicks  did  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  days  of  Mary,  and  would  treat 
the  Planters  and  Proprietors  as  they  did  the 
Protestants.  - - 

105.  Mr.  Maude’s  Village  Grammar 
School ,  and  other  poems,  are  full  of  inte¬ 
resting  sensations  and  agreeable  allusions. 

106.  Mr.  Bouilly’s  Tales  for  Mothers 
point  out  the  errors  into  which  maternal 
love  may  lead  them.  What  Mrs.  Opie’s 
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Ready  for  Publication. 

An  Epistle  to  Archdeacon  Nares,  V.  P.  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  from  R. 
Polwhele,  an  honorary  Associate  :  written 
at  Newlyn  Vicarage,  near  Truro. 

Narrative  of  Lord  Byron’s  Voyage  to 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  during  the  Summer 
and  Autumn  of  the  year  1821.  Compiled 
from  Minutes  made  by  the  Passengers,  and 
Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his  Lordship’s 
Yacht  the  Mazeppa,  kept  by  Capt.  Benson, 
R.  N.  Commander. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
the  first  three  Centuries,  on  the  necessity  of 
lielieving  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
True  God.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Bp.  Bull.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Rankin. 

Time’s  Telescope  for  the  Year  1825,  to 
be  published  with  the  Almanacks. 

The  Minister’s  Last  Appeal  to  his  People; 
a  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  in  the  parish 
Church  of  Louth,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  12, 
1824.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Mii.ne. 

The  moral  Government  of  God  vindi¬ 
cated,  in  Observations  on  the  System  of 
Theology  taught  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker, 
Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth.  By  Isaiah 
Birt. 

Part  III.  of  Sermons  and  Plans  of  Ser¬ 
mons.  By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Benson. 

Hien  VVun  Shoo  ;  or  Chinese  Moral 
Maxims,  with  a  free  and  verbal  'I  ranslation, 


Father  and  Daughter  is  to  unmarried  girls, 
this  truly  excellent  book  is  to  young  wives; 
and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  every  one 
who  reads  it  will  be  of  our  opinion.  The 
tales  have  such  a  natural  display  of  inci¬ 
dents,  consequent  upon  the  follies  pro¬ 
scribed,  that  they  confer  high  honour  upon 
the  talent  of  the  author,  and  fill  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  valuable  instruction. 

107.  Miss  Mant’s  Young  Naturalist 

may  be  classed  among  those  very  good 
books  which  it  is  the  honour  of  the  age 
now  to  get  up  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people.  - 

108.  Mrs.  Lanfear’s  Letters  to  Young 
Ladies  may  not  only  be  fully  recommended 
to  those  for  whom  they  are  written,  but 
also  to  the  other  sex,  as  the  best  source 
from  which  they  can  learn  properly  to  ap¬ 
preciate  female  society. 

109.  The  Religious  JProrld  Displayed,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Adam  (Senior  English 
Chaplain  in  the  Island  of  St.  Croix),  is 
abridged  from  his  larger  work  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  juvenile  readers.  From  a  c,ur- 
sory  view,  it  seems  rather  calculated  for  re¬ 
ference  than  for  perusal ;  but  in  every  re¬ 
spect  more  eligible  than  Mr.  Nightingale*s 
partial  work  on  the  same  subject. 
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affording  examples  of  the  Grammatical 
Structure  of  the  Language.  Compiled  by 
J.  P.  Davies,  F.  R.  S. 

The  23d  Number  of  Fosbroke’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities.  One  more  Number 
will  complete  this  interesting  Work. 

No.  XI.  of  the  Elizabethan  Progresses. 

Specimens,  selected  and  translated,  of  the 
Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Minessingers,  of  the 
Reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Emperors  of  the  Suabian  Dynasty  ; 
illustrated  by  similar  Specimens  of  the  Trou¬ 
badours,  and  other  contemporary  Lyric 
Schools  of  Europe. 

Recollections  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  Life, 
Literature,  and  Self-Knowledge.  By  Sir  E. 
Brydges,  Bart. 

A  Voyage  performed  in  the  Years  1822- 
23-24  ;  containing  an  Examination  of  the 
Antarctic  Sea  to  the  74th  Degree  of  Lati¬ 
tude  :  and  a  Visit  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  with 
a  particular  Account  of  the  Inhabitants. 
By  James  Weddell,  Esq. 

"A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Sal¬ 
mon  and  Channel  Fisheries,  and  of  the 
Statute  Laws  by  which  they  are  regulated. 
By  J.  Cornish. 

The  History  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  drawn  from 
authentic  sources ;  with  private  and  ori¬ 
ginal  Correspondence,  from  1743  to  1754. 
By  William  Coxe,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S, 

Illustration^ 
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Illustrations  of  Lying,  in  all  its  Blanches. 
By  Amelia  Opie. 

Memoirs  of  Painting,  with  a  Chronologi¬ 
cal  History  of  the  Importation  of  Pictures 
hy  the  Great  Masters  into  England,  since 
the  French  Revolution.  By  W.  Bucha¬ 
nan,  Esq. 

Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  &c. 

Queen  Hynde.  An  Epic  Poem.  By 
James  Hogg,  Author  of  the  “  Queen’s 
Wake,”  &c. 

On  the  actual  State  of  Greece  in  1823-4. 
By  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope. 

Part  I.  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Parish  and  Palace  of  Lambeth. 

Richmond  and  its  Vicinity,  with  a  glance 
at  Twickenham,  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court.  By  John  Evans,  LL.D.  Author 
of  “  The  Juvenile  Tourist,”  &c. 

New  Landlord’s  Tales,  in  2  vols. 

Walladmor :  freely  translated  from  the 
English  of  Walter  Scott,”  translated  from 
the  German. 

Sylvan  Sketches.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Flora  Domestica.” 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  principally 
on  the  plan  of  the  Greek  and  German 
Lexicon  of  Schneider.  By  J.  Donnegan, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

A  Collection  of  Poems,  entitled  “  Bay 
Leaves.”  By  T.  C.  Smith. 

Village  Farrier ;  being  a  compendium  of 
the  Veterinary  Art. 

Village  Lawyer,  or  every  Englishman  his 
own  Attorney.  By  Henry  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  Art  of  Brewing,  on  Scientific  Prin¬ 
ciples.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Brewers  and 
Private  Families  ;  with  the  Value  and  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Saccharometer. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

Joannis  Miltoni  Angli  De  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiani,  Libri  duo  posthumi,  nunc  primum 
typis  mandati ;  edente  C.  R.  Sumner,  M.  A. 
At  the  same  time  will  be  published,  uniform 
with  the  above,  A  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine.  By  John  Milton.  Translated 
from  the  Original,  by  Charles  R.  Sumner, 
M.  A.  Librarian  and  Historiographer  to  His 
Majesty,  and  Prebendary  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Dibdin  is  employed  on  a  Second 
Volume  of  his  Library  Companion  ;  which 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  next  year.  It 
will  embrace  every  topic  of  Literature,  Phi¬ 
losophy,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  omitted  or 
only  slightly  noticed  in  the  Volume  already 
published. 

Stemmata  Anglicana,  or  a  Miscellaneous 
Collection  of  Genealogy  :  shewing  the  De¬ 
scent  of  numerous  Eminent  and  Baronial 
Families,  whereof  neither  Dugdale,  Collins, 
Edmondson,  nor  any  other  Peerage  Writer, 

has  hitherto  made  mention.  Bv  '1'.  C. 
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Banks,  author  of  the  “  Dormant  and  Ex¬ 
tinct  Baronage  of  England,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Gaelic  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  late 
fire  at  Mr.  Moyes’s,  is  again  proceeding. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry’s  History  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  which  was  also  destroyed  at 
the  late  fire,  will  shortly  make  its  appearance. 

A  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year  ;  con¬ 
taining  two  for  each  Sunday,  and  one  for 
each  Holiday.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman* 
of  the  Foundling  and  Magdalen. 

Travels  of  General  Baron  Minutoli  in 
Lybia  and  Upper  Egypt. 

The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Venetian  Republic.  By  George  Perceval, 
Esq. 

A  History  of  Art,  and  Biography  of  its 
Professors.  By  Mr.  George  Soane. 

M.  M.  A.  Thiers  and  F.  Bogin's  His¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Captain  R.  Southey’s  Chronological  His¬ 
tory  of  the  West  Indies. 

Dr.  Wordsworth’s  Inquiry  upon  the 
question,  “  Who  was  the  Author  of  the 
Icon  Basilike.” 

“  Tales  of  Irish  Life,”  with  Illustrations, 
by  Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  engraved  by 
Messrs.  Thompson,  Hughes,  and  Bonner, 
in  their  best  style. 

Revelations  of  the  Dead  Alive.  By  a 
successful  Dramatic  Writer. 

The  Cambrian  Plutarch,  or  Lives  of  the 
most  eminent  Welshmen.  By  J.  H.  Parry. 

An  Original  System  of  Cookery  and  Con¬ 
fectionery,  embracing  all  the  Varieties  of 
English  and  Foreign  practice.  By  Conrad 
Cooke. 

The  Connoisseur’s  Rcpevtoriura  ;  or,  a 
L-niversal  Historical  Record  of  Artists,  and 
of  their  Works,  as  relative  to  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Engraving, 
from  the  revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
Twelfth  Century  to  the  present  epoch.  By 
Thomas  Dodd. 

Mr.  Faulkner  has  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  by  Subscription,  a  South-west 
View  of  the  New  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Luke,  Chelsea,  from  an  Original  Drawing 
by  an  eminent  Artist. 

Urania’s  Mirror,  or  a  View  of  the  Heavens, 
consisting  of  Thirty-two  large  Cards,  on 
which  are  represented  all  the  Constellations 
visible  in  the  British  Empire. 

A  Manual  of  Pharmacy.  By  W.  T.  Brand. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  Principal  Mo¬ 
numents  in  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
near  Paris;  also  a  correct  View  of  the  Pa¬ 
raclete,  erected  by  Abelard :  accompanied 
with  concise  descriptive  Notices.  Drawn 
by  John  Thomas  Serres,  Marine  Painter 
to  his  Majesty,  and  II.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

The  Mirvan  Family,  or  Christian  principle 
developed  in  early  Life. 

Hie  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of 

hardy 
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hardy  Flower  Plants,  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain.  By  B.  Manna. 

Le  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Londres  de  Leigh, 
ou  Guide  de  l’Etranger  dans  la  Capitale  de 
1’Angleterre. 

Edinburgh,  T  he  Modern  Athens.  By  a 
Modern  Greek. 

An  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Appa¬ 
ratus  and  Instruments  employed  in  the  va¬ 
rious  Operations  of  Philosophical  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Chemistry. 

Suicide  and  its  Antidotes,  a  series  of 
Anecdotes  and  actual  Narratives,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  on  Mental  Distress.  By  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Pksgott,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Dun¬ 
stable. 


Cambridge  University  Press*. 

Mons.  Crevier,  in  his  History  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  observes,  that  May- 
ence,  Strasbourg,  and  Harlem,  had,  for 
some  time,  disputed  the  honour  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  yet  so,  that  till 
that  time  almost  all  the  learned  had  agreed 
to  allow  it  to  Mayence;  but  that  in  1740 
Mons.  Schepflin,  who  was  then  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  in  a  memorial  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
I-Aittres,  defended  the  claims  of  his  country 
(Strasbourg),  and  by  such  new  proofs,  that 
he  did  not  see  how  we  could  help  dividing 
the  claim  between  Strasbourg  and  Mayence, 
by  giving  the  first  essay  of  the  art,  in  its 
more  gross  state,  to  Strasbourg,  and  its  per¬ 
fection  to  Mayence. — Crevier  does  not  men¬ 
tion  Harlem  as  having  any  claim,  at  least 
as  making  any  part  in  the  memorial  of 
Schepflin — and,  long  before,  in  an  edition 
of  Livy,  1518,  printed  by  Schoeffer,  Faust’s 
son-in-law,  the  invention  is  given  to  May¬ 
ence,  as  well  iu  a  patent  to  the  printer,  by 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Dedication  of  Ulrich 
flatten,  as  in  an  Epistle  by  the  editors,  and 
in  Erasmus’s  Prefatory  Address  ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  Erasmus,  a  learned 
Dutchman,  would  never  have  given  his  opi¬ 
nion  against  his  own  country,  had  its  claim 
rested  on  the  smallest  authority. 

Vet,  after  all,  these  learned  men  have  not 
been  sufficiently  provided  with  their  distin- 
guenduin  est.  Meerman  proves,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Harlem  had  wooden 
leechen  types,  and  that  Laurentius  printed 
books  with  them  before  metal  moveable 
types  were  introduced  at  Mayence,  or  any 
book  printed  there ;  that  after  metal  types 
were  introduced,  the  improvement  was  so 
considerable,  and  the  work  wrought  on 
them  so  complete,  that  the  others,  on 
blocks,  and  moveable  wooden  types,  were 
overlooked  and  slighted,  or  perhaps  scarcely 
known  to  have  been :  hence  an  after-im¬ 
provement  obtained  the  name  of  an  inveu- 

*  From  Dyer’s  Privileges  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge. 
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tion,  and  he  who  first  printed  with  metal 
types  was  called  the  first  printer.  As  to 
Strasbourg,  Meerman  observes,  there  is  no 
certain  proof  of  a  single  book  having  been 
printed  there,  till  the  dispersion  of  the 
printers  in  15fi2. 

But  to  whichever  of  these  three  countries, 
and  on  whatever  ground  the  crown  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  honour  of  the  first  invention 
of  printing  is  conferred,  and  in  whatever 
year  it  is  dated,  that  it  was  introduced  in 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1470,  there  is  no 
doubt :  the  first  printed  book  dated  at  Ox¬ 
ford  is  of  the  date  146‘8  or  1478;  but  the 
first  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  not  till 
1521. 

For  the  earlier  period  of  introducing  print¬ 
ing  at  Oxford,  and  the  later  at  Cambridge, 
we  shall  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  Ox¬ 
ford  historian ;  and  also,  that  vve  may  not 
be  thought  to  keep  suspicious  company — 
with  a  late  learned  Librarian  of  Cambridge. 
And  as  Dr.  Middleton  aimed  to  do  credit 
to  his  office  (having  been  just  before  ap¬ 
pointed  University-Librarian),  and  could 
never  have  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
effect  that  was  to  do  injustice  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  as  he  was  possessed  of  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  inquiry,  and  such  motives  for 
pursuing  them;  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
brought  forward  his  earlier  dates,  could  they 
with  any  shadow  of  evidence  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  We  may  then  fairly  conclude  there 
is  no  authentic  testimony  of  any  book  beihg 
printed  at  Cambridge  till  the  year  1521. 

Mr.  George  North,  formerly  of  Bene’t 
College,  an  Antiquary  of  some  repute, 
thought  he  had  made  a  discovery  of  a  book 
printed  at  Cambridge  as  early  as  1478  ;  for, 
if  his  Letter  on  the  supposed  discovery  con¬ 
tained  his  complete  meaning,  and  that  it 
did,  Mr.  Ames’s  Reply  to  it  clearly  shows, 
he  must  have  confounded,  in  an  absent  mo¬ 
ment,  compilatum  with  impressum,  or  ex~ 
cusum. 

Yet  this  discovery  excited  not  only  the 
surprise,  but  the  triumph  of  Mr.  North 
himself.  “If  this  discovery,”  says  he,  in 
his  Letter  to  Ames,  “proves  new  to  you,  I 
must  bespeak  its  being  inserted  in  your 
book,  that  this  University  may  not  for  the 
future  be  so  triumphed  over  by  her  Sister 
Oxford,  on  the  false  notion  of  being  so  very 
late  before  slie  had  the  useful  art  of  print- 
ing.” 

This  printed  book  of  which  Mr.  North 
speaks,  is  a  codex  impressus,  in  folio:  it  is 
among  the  MSS.  given  by  Archbishop 
Parker  to  Bene’t  College;  it  was  compiled 
at  Cambridge,  in  1478,  and  printed  at  St. 
Alban’s  in  1480.  The  complete  colophon 
of  the  book  printed ,  as  given  by  Ames,  from 
a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Mead,  is  as 
follows: — “  Rhetorica  Nova  Fratris  Lau- 
rentii  Gulielmi  de  Saona  Ordinis  Minorum. 
Compilatum  autem  fuit  hoc  opus  in  alma 
Uuiversitate  Cantabrlgie  anno  Domini  1478, 
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die  et  G  Julii :  quo  die  festum  Sancte  Mar- 
the  recolitur  sub  protectione  Serenissimi 
Regis  Anglorum  Edwardi  quarti.”  To  the 
oopy  printed  at  St.  Alban’s,  i9  added,  “  Im¬ 
pression  fuit  hoc  preesrns  opus  Rhetorice 
facilitates  apud  Viliam  Sancti  Albani  anno 
Domini  1480.”  I  suspect  there  is  no  au¬ 
thority  for  saying  it  was  printed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge;  or  if  any,  not  before  1521.  There 
is  certainly  none,  I  suspect,  for  saying  this 
work  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1478,  but 
what  is  grounded  on  the  mistake  just  men¬ 
tioned  :  there  is  no  notice  of  any  thing  like 
a  printing-house  till  many  years  after. 

Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Printing  in 
England,  in  general,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  speak.  Oaxton  is  spoken  of  by  most  as 
the  first  who  practised  it  here.  Mr.  Carter 
says  he  was  a  Cambridgeshire  man,  and 
took  his  name  from  Caxton,  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire  (Dr.  Puller,  from  Caxton  in  Hertford- 
skire — some  error  of  the  press,  I  suppose)  ; 
and  adds,  that  he  might  have  erected  a  press 
at  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of  one  of  his 
servants.  But  without  producing  other 
reasons  against  the  assertion  of  Caxton’s 
being  a  Cambridgeshire  man,  his  own  testi¬ 
mony  is  sufficieut :  “  In  Fraunce  was  I 

never,  and  was  born  and  lerned  myne  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Kent,  in  the  Weeld,  where  English 
is  spoken  brood  and  rude.”  The  fancy  of 
his  possibly  erecting  a  printing  press  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  equally  without  foundation,  as  we 
have  already  seen  is  that  about  the  first 
printed  book  at  Cambridge  in  1478.  Cax¬ 
ton  settled  as  a  printer  at  Westminster, 
where  he  continued  printing  from  about 
the  year  1470  to  14.95,  as  is  generally  said, 
and  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Of  all  the 
books  printed  by  him,  of  most  of  which 
there  are  copies  in  the  University  Library, 
not  one  was  printed  at  Cambridge ;  and 
what  is  no  less  worthy  of  remark,  the  first 
book  put  forth,  in  usum  Cantabrtgim,  was 
printed  by  Winand,  or  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
in  1518,  in  London.  An  early  printed  book 
of  the  greatest  note  at  the  time,  written  by 
one  of  our  Cambridge  Doctors,  was  printed 
at  Paris  as  early  as  1506’;  it  was  afterwards 
printed  in  London,  and  twice  at  least  at 
Oxford,  and  never  printed  at  Cambridge  at 
all. 

» 

American  Literature. 

The  publication  of  books  is  so  much 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  nearlv  all  we  use  are  American 
editions.  According  to  reports  from  the 
custom-houses,  made  under  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  in  1822,  it  appears  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  books  bears  an  extremely  small 
proportion  to  the  American  editions.  The 
imported  books  are  the  mere  seed.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  two  and  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  books  are  annually 
published  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  literary  property  here  is  held 
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by  an  imperfect  tenure ;  there  being  no 
other  protection  for  it  than  the  provisions  of 
an  inefficient  Act  of  Congress,  the  impotent 
offspring  of  an  absolute  English  statute. 
The  inducement  to  take  copy-rights  is 
therefore  inadequate,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  most  valuable  American  books  is 
published  without  any  legal  title.  Yet  there 
were  125  copy-rights  purchased  from  Jan. 
1822  to  April  1823.  There  has  been  eight 
editions,  comprising  7500  copies,  of  Stew¬ 
art’s  Philosophy  published  here  since  its  ap- 
appearance  in  Europe  thirty  years  ago. 
500,000  dollars  were  the  capital  investe.d  in 
one  edition  of  Rees’s  Encyclopaedia.  Of  a 
lighter  kind  of  reading,  nearly  200,000  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Waverley  novels,  comprising 
500,000  volumes,  have  issued  from  the 
American  press  in  the  last  nine  years.  4000 
copies  of  a  late  American  novel  w'ere  dis¬ 
posed  of  immediately  on  its  publication. 
Five  hundred  dollars  were  paid  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  bookseller  for  a  single  copy  of  one 
of  these  (the  Waverley)  novels,  without  any 
copy-right,  merely,  by  prompt  republica¬ 
tion,  to  gratify  the  public  eagerness  to  read 
it.  Among  the  curiosities  of  American 
literature  we  must  mention  the  itinerant 
book-trade.  There  are,  we  understand, 
more  than  200  waggons  which  travel  thro’ 
the  country  laden  with  books  for  sale. 
Many  biographical  accounts  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  Americans  are  thus  distributed.  Fifty 
thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Weem’s  Life  of 
Washington  have  been  published,  and  most¬ 
ly  circulated  in  this  way  throughout  the  in¬ 
terior.  Education,  the  sciences,  the  learned 
professions,  the  church,  politics,  together 
with  ephemeral  and  fanciful  publications, 
maintain  the  press  in  respectable  activity. 
The  modern  manuals  of  literature  and 
science,  magazines,  journals,  and  reviews, 
abound  in  the  United  States,  though  they 
have  to  cope  with  a  larger  field  of  newspa¬ 
pers  than  elsewhere.— fugersoll  on  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  America  on  the  Mind. 

Discoveries  in  America. 

Mr.  T.  Nuttall,  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  has  lately 
published  a  Journal  of  his  Travels  into  the 
Arkansa  Territory.  His  prime  object  was 
to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  countries  watered  by  the  river  Arkansa, 
previous  to  its  joining  the  Mississippi.  This 
last  forms  an  extraordinary  basin,  compre¬ 
hending  a  vast  bed  of  waters,  in  a  channel 
strikingly  grand,  and  through  a  rich  variety 
of  scenery.  It  receives  a  number  of  tribu¬ 
tary  currents,  some  as  large  as  the  Danube, 
before  its  efflux  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  extends  from  the  Allegany  and  Apala- 
chian  mountains,  which  border  on  the  an¬ 
cient  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  he 
rocky  mountains  that  separate  it  from  New 
Mexico,  and  from  the  other  regions  along 
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that  side  of  the  Continent.  The  whole  of 
this  track,  formerly  occupied  by  numerous 
tribes  of  natives,  is  now  replenished  with 
European  establishments,  which  cannot  be 
surveyed  without  emotions  of  tranquil  plea¬ 
sure.  Mr.  Nuttall  set  out  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1818  ;  and,  after  crossing  the  chain 
of  the  Allegany,  arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegany.  Ex¬ 
cellent  roads  lead  to  it  from  all  the  Eastern 
countrie:  .  and  it  is  considered  as  an  entre- 
p6t  for  those  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mountains.  More  than  a  hundred  vessels 
of  all  descriptions  were  on  the  Ohio.  Steam¬ 
boats  and  coal-barges  were  impatiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  rising  of  the  waters,  then  very 
low.  Pit  coal  is  in  great  abundance  about 
Pittsburgh,  and  is  a  considerable  source  of 
gain.  Here  Mr.  N.  took  his  passage  in  a 
vessel,  proceeding  down  the  Ohio,  till  in 
five  days  he  arrived  at  Wheeling,  a  com¬ 
mercial  depdt  for  those  parts  of  Virginia. 
He  visited  the  Swiss  colonies  of  Vevay  and 
Gand,  where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  the  vine,  but  without  success. 
He  came  next  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  a 
large  and  flourishing  town,  with  a  number 
of  banking-houses;  their  credit  was  at  that 
time  in  a  depreciated  state.  He  then  passed 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  the  falls  of  which  was 
much  inferior  to  the  expectations  he  had 
formed.  The  steam- boats  of  New  Orleans, 
which  come  up  the  Ohio,  as  far  as  Ship- 
pingsport,  below  the  Falls,  are  from  300  to 
500  tons  ;  their  passage  back  is  effected  in 
eighteen  days.  This  traveller  at  length 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  entered 
the  Mississippi.  The  lands  adjacent  to 
these  two  rivers  are  not  inhabited,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inundations  ;  but  they  abound 
in  game.  Here  the  navigation  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  often  dangerous,  from  the  trees 
dragged  along  by  the  current,  which,  meet¬ 
ing  with  obstruction,  adhere  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  forming  a  sort  of  dyke  or  ram¬ 
part  in  the  channel.  The  banks  both  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  are  interspersed 
with  plains,  woods,  hamlets,  rising  towns, 
and  Indian  camps.  After  a  navigation  of 
twenty-four  days  on  the  Mississippi,  Mr. 
N.  entered  the  Arkansa.  The  first  habita¬ 
tions  that  he  discovered  formed  a  part  of  a 
little  French  settlement,  where  the  land 
was  under  culture,  producing  wheat  and 
cotton.  Advancing  further,  the  vegetation 
seemed  to  be  monotonous,  and  mostly  co¬ 
vered  with  immense  forests,  where  no  path¬ 
way  could  be  discerned.  The  author  after¬ 
wards  traces  an  outline  of  the  ancient  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
is  borrowed  from  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  who  sailed  from 
Cuba,  in  1539,  with  1000  men,  and,  land¬ 
ing  in  Florida,  penetrated  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  explored  many  parts  of  the  adjoining 
regions  :  of  those  that  attended  him,  only 


113  returned.  The  author  has  arranged 
and  shaded,  with  distinctness  and  precision, 
two  most  interesting  topics, — the  gradations 
of  a  civilization,  rapid  in  its  progress  ;  and 
the  primitive  aspect  of  countries  and  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  yet  unexplored. 

A  leaf  of  a  most  valuable  and  ancient  ma¬ 
nuscript,  entitled  the  Exon  Domesday  Book, 
preserved  among  the  Records  and  Charters 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  was 
lately  restored  to  its  proper  place,  having 
been  accidentally  found  at  some  distance  in 
the  country,  after  being  missing,  it  is  said, 
upwards  of  a  century.  About  eight  years 
since  the  above  MS.  was  printed  in  500 
pages  folio,  in  a  Supplement  to  the  Exche¬ 
quer  Great  Domesday  Book ;  when  the 
learned  editor  and  antiquary,  Henry  Ei.i.is, 
Esq.  had  occasion  to  regret  in  his  Preface 
the  imperfection  caused  by  the  lost  leaf. 

The  destruction  of  Lord  Byron’s  own  Me¬ 
moirs,  and  the  suppression  (for  the  present 
at  least)  of  his  Letters,  has  naturally  tend¬ 
ed  to  encrease  the  desire  of  obtaining  any 
authentic  particulars  respecting  the  private 
life  of  so  eccentric  an  individual ;  and  public 
curiosity  is  likely  to  be  amply  gratified  in  this 
respect,  his  conversations  for  a  considerable 
period  during  his  residence  atPisa,  having  been 
faithfully  recorded  by  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  The  historian  is  Captain  Med  win  of 
the  24th  Light  Dragoons — a  poet  himself, 
and  a  cousin  of  the  late  Percy-Bysshe  Shelley. 

Several  coins  have  been  lately  dug  up  at 
the  recently  discovered  Roman  villa,  at  Wig- 
ginton,  the  seat  of  G.  Cobb,  Esq.  in  Oxford¬ 
shire.  They  are  all,  we  understand,  of  the 
Lower  Empire  ;  and  those  we  have  seen  are 
small  brass,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very 
had  state  of  conservation.  The  following 
are  the  only  ones  we  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
cipher  : —  Two  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
struck  about  the  year  308,  and,  as  appears 
by  the  letters  on  the  reverse,  at  the  mint  in 
London,  erected  bv  that  Monarch.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  legend  Constantinus  Aug.  ; 
and  on  the  reverse,  S.  P.  Lon. —  One  of  Fla¬ 
vius  Julius  Crispus  Caesar,  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  was  poisoned  by  order  of  his 
father,  anno  Dom.  326.  On  the  obverse  id 
the  legend  Crispus  Nobil  C. ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  an  altar  with  a  globe  upon  it,  and 
V otis  xx.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  the 
letter  F.  and  on  the  other  B. ;  the  whole  is 
surrounded  with  the  epigraphe  BeataTpan- 
quillitas  P.  Lon.  (P.  Lon.  is  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  the  words  Pecunia.  LondinensisJ.  And 
one  of  Constantine  the  Second  (coined  about 
the  year  38,9).  On  the  obverse  is  the  le¬ 
gend  Constantinus  Jun:  Nob:  c:  ;  and  on 
the  reverse,  a  building  surmounted  with  a 
star. — Oxford  Paper. 

Mr.  M'Donalil,  we  understand,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  “Self-moving  Machine”  for  tra¬ 
velling  on  roads,  which  has  carried  seven 
persons  ;  it  is  prope-lled  by  means  of  tred- 

dles  : 
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dies  :  a  man  sits  behind  working  the  same, 
and  there  is  u  fly-wheel  acting  upon  two 
cog- wheels,  which  operate  upon  a  square 
axle.  The  man  behind  has  no  hard  labour, 
as  from  the  velocity  of  the  fly-wheel,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  aid  of  a  lever,  which  is  in  the 
hand  of  a  person  in  front  steering,  he  has 
not  often  to  put  his  feet  to  the  treddles. 
Mr.  M ‘Donald  intends,  when  he  shall  have 
improved  the  friction  of  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  to  present  the  same  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  ;  and,  as  he  desires  to  receive  no 
emolument  for  the  same,  lie  hopes  it  will 
come  into  general  use. 

Steam  Engines. 

The  immense  price  charged  for  steam 
engines  in  France  has  deterred  many  per¬ 
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sons  of  limited  capital  from  employing  them. 
There  are  not  more  than  threefsteam-engine 
manufactories  in  France,  the  largest  of  which 
is  in  Puris,  and  belongs  to  Casimir  Perrier, 
and  other  French  and  English  capitalists. 
The  engines  are  there  charged  double  the 
amount  whic{r  is  paid  in  England.  In  in¬ 
trinsic  quality  they  resemble  our  own  ;  hut 
although  this  manufactory  is  superintended 
by  an  Englishman,  the  French  workmen 
know  so  little  how  to  handle  irou,  that  the 
engines  are  any  thing  rather  than  specimens 
of  perfection,  as  to  outward  appearance. 
Many  private  gentlemen  in  France  have 
had  small  steam-engines  erected  on  their 
grounds  for  the  more  plentiful  supply  of 
water;  one  on  an  estate  near  Palis,  which 
cost  upwards  of  30,000  francs. 
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TO  MUSIC. 

( From  Ackermamis  “  Forget  me  Not ,” 
reviewed  in  p.  353  ■) 

MPH,  we  woo  thee  from  the  steeps 
That  bend  o’er  Tiller’s  classic  wave, 

Where  Rome’s  dejected  Genius  weeps 
In  anguish  o’er  her  Brutus’  grave. 

Come  to  our  land — thy  altar  here 
Shall  lighten  with  a  nobler  flame  ; 

Thy  wreath  a  greener  verdure  wear, 

A  deeper  worship  love  thy  name. 

Leave  olive-grove  and  vineyard-bower  : — 
Here  breathes  at  morn  as  sweet  a  gale, 

Here  falls  the  dew  as  soft  a  shower, 

Here  nun-like  Evening  glides  as  pale. 

Here — here  alone,  man’s  hallow’d  form 
In  native  grandeur  stands  sublime — 

Bold,  dark,  and  mighty  as  the  storm 

That  thundering  sweeps  his  Northern 
clime. 

A  mingled  wonder,  wild  and  brave  ! 

Stern  as  the  wintry  ocean’s  roar, 

Yet  softer  than  the  murmuring  wave 
That  sleeps  along  its  summer  shore. 

And  woman — loveliest  woman — here 
From  roseate  lip,  and  diamond  eye, 

The  living  star  that  lights  his  sphere, 
Beams  love,  and  peace,  and  purity. 

Come  from  the  land  of  monkish  gloom — 
Land  of  the  bigot  and  the  blind  ! 

Come  from  the  sluve’s  and  tyrant’s  tomb, 
And  know  the  Lords  of  humau  kind. 

R.  INI. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ALFRED. 
Alfred — his  Children — Abp.  Plegmond. 

Alfred. 

life  is  waning  fast ;  the  hand  of  Death 
With  icy  dullness  freezes  up  my  blood, 
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And  warns  me  to  take  leave  of  things  below. 

I  feel  a  consciousness  that  now  brief  space 
Lies  between  me  and  the  eternal  world. 

Ethei.gifa. 

O  say  not  so,  rny  father,  many  years 
May  yet  be  yours ; — you  cannot  leave  us 
now, — 

Now  when  in  tranquil  peace  the  nation  rests, 
And  you  at  length  might  taste  domestic  joys. 

Alfred. 

It  must  not  be, — Heaven  knows  my  dearest 
wish 

Has  been  to  spend  a  calm  and  quiet  age 

In  the  society  of  those  I  love ; 

But  I  am  call’d  to  fairer  happier  dimes, 

To  render  an  account  of  all  mv  deeds 

* 

To  Him  who  gave  me  here  so  hard  a  part 
On  this  world's  stage  to  act.  Be  it  your 
prayer 

That  I  may  not  be  found  in  that  account 
A  lacking  servunt. — Now  attend,  my  son, 
And  mark  my  dying  words :  1  leave  with 
thee 

A  crown, — ’tis  fair  and  specious  to  the  view. 
And  is  of  most  men  envied  ;  but  thou’lt  find 
That,  like  the  diadem  girt  round  the  brow 
Of  Him,  the  Lord  of  all,  it  is  a  crown 
Of  thorns  ;  anxiety  and  watchful  care 
Brood  in  its  orb  and  in  its  circle  rest, — 

Yet  may’st  thou  lull  these  ever-waking  fiends. 
And  gain  repose,  by  paying  strict  regard 
To  justice  and  impartiality  ; 

Thus  wilt  thou  gain  thy  people’s  confidence, 
And  lighten  half  the  troubles  of  the  crown. 
Remember  always  that  the  Monarch  lives 
But  for  his  subjects,  that  his  only  thoughts 
Should  be  how  best  he  may  improve  the 
State, 

Defeat  its  enemies,  and  keep  himself 
From  Royalty’s  temptations  ;  ’tis  not  wealth 
Or  fame  that  he  should  covet,  save  the  feme 
Of  being  styled  the  Father  of  his  People. 

In  war  be  bold,  yet  cautious  ;  let  not  zeal 
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Lead  to  intemperate  rashness  ;  let  not  fear 
Restrain  thee  from  the  noble  strife  of  arms. 
From  Fabius  learn  the  advantage  of  delay, 
From  Cincinnatus  bravery  in  fight, 

And  moderation  after  conquest  gain’d. 

In  peace  prepare  for  war,  amend  the  laws, 
See  justice  be  to  none  denied ;  the  Prince 
Who  makes  distinction  between  Peer  and 
Serf 

At  his  tribunal,  may  well  fear  the  day 
Himself  shall  stand  before  the  bar  supreme  : 
And  chief  of  all,  my  Edward,  trust  in  Him 
Who  is  the  stay  of  Princes,  for  ’tis  He, 

And  He  alone,  can  make  thee  justly  reign. 
Can  quell  thy  enemies,  improve  thy  State, 
And  bless  thee  here  with  all  prosperity ; 
Promote  his  worship,  and  his  temples  trust 
To  men  of  learning,  piety,  and  truth  ; 

That  their  instructions,  blessed  to  the  State, 
May  make  thy  people  loyal,  true,  and  brave. 

Edward. 

I  trust  my  reign  is  distant  still, — but  yet 
Deep  in  the  tablets  of  my  heart  I’ll  write 
These  wise  commands, — your  own  example 
join’d, 

May  make  me  wield  thy  sceptre  with  less  fear 
Than,  uninstructed,  1  had  dar’d  to  do. 

Alfred. 

To  you,  Ethelward,  scarcely  need  I  speak, 

A  life  recluse  as  yours  is  far  from  harms 
Attendant  on  all  others, — yet  beware, 

Lest,  captivated  with  the  dazzling  charms 
Of  science  and  of  study,  you  forget 
Your  country  has  a  claim  upon  your  heart. 
Your  head,  your  arm  ; — be  ready  to  defend 
That  country,  even  to  your  latest  gasp. 

My  daughters,  to  your  brothers  I  commend 
you  ; 

They  will  protect  you,  love  and  cherish  you  ; 
Let  the  example  of  the  saint  that  bore  you 
Be  ever  in  your  minds  ;  then  will  you  bless 
Your  husbands,  country,  families,  and  selves. 

(To  Plegmond.) 

Father,  I  thank  you  for  your  many  cares, 

In  gratitude  I  now  coufess  your  love 
Has  been  most  pleasant  to  me  ; — you,  my 
son, 

Esteem  this  holy  Prelate  as  your  friend. 
Now  farewell  to  the  world  ! 

Abp.  Plegmond. 

My  Royal  Sire, 

Your  life  and  piety  scarce  need  the  help 
The  Church  would  grant  you  in  this  trying 
hour ; 

Yet  would  I  warn  you,  none  are  sinless  here, 
And  yours  has  been  a  busy  sphere  of  life. 

Alfred. 

T  thank  thee,  Father.  It  has  been  my  aim 
To  serve  ray  Maker,  yet  I’ve  often  fail’d, 
And  in  my  dying  hour  need  much  the  love. 
The  pardon,  and  compassion  of  my  God, — 
And  may  he  hear  roe  z»ow.  Eternal  God  ! 
Author  of  all  my  good,  I  feel  thy  power 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1824. 

10 


Upon  me,  and  would  look  to  thee  for  help  ; 
My  task  in  life  has  been  most  difficult; 
Thou  know’st  the  temptations  of  a  crown 
Are  numerous  and  great,  and  I  have  sinn'd 
In  thought  and  word  and  deed,  more  than 
my  tongue 

Can  tell, — yet  thou  art  merciful  and  true, 
Let  then  the  merits  of  thy  only  Son 
Atone  for  all  my  crimes, — see,  see,  there 
stand 

A  host  of  angels  waiting  to  receive  me  ; — 
Children,  farewell ! — I  come  to  thee, O  Lord, 
Receive  my  soul, — my  country, — and  my 
God!  H.W. 


STANZAS, 

By  Lord  Byron. 

£  HEARD  thy  fate  without  a  tear, 
Thy  loss  with  scarce  a  sigh ; 

And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear — 
Too  loved  of  all  to  die. — 

I  know  not  what  hath  sear’d  mine  eye  ; 

The  tears  refuse  to  start ; 

But  every  drop  its  lids  deny 
Falls  dreary  on  my  heart. 

Yes — deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one, 
They  sink  and  turn  to  care ; 

As  caverned  waters,  wear  the  stone  ; 

Yet  dropping  harden  there — 

They  cannot  petrify  more  fast 
Than  feelings  sunk  remain, 

Which,  coldly  fixed,  regard  the  past, 
But  never  melt  again. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
By  J.  Fosbroke,  Esq. 

^HINE  was  that  restless  curbless  soul 

Whose  wandering  burthen  o’er  the 
world 

Was  doomed  its  giant  course  to  roll, 

By  fate  impell’d,  by  passion  hurl’d. 


Thine  was  that  dark  ambitious  breast, 
That  knew  not  where  its  hopes  to  lay  ; 
Abhorring  nought  so  much  as  rest, 

A  spirit  warring  with  its  clay. 

Thine  was  the  stern  and  outward  frown, 
That  low’rs  on  all  it  can’t  compel. 

The  kinglv  crest,  without  the  crown, 
That  makes  the  bosom  more  than  hell. 


The  spirit  thine  that  ne’er  could  brook 
A  rival  at  its  haughty  throne ; 

Throe  was  the  knee  that  ne  er  could  (C  crook 
Its  pregnant  hinge,”  but  stood  alone. 

Thine  was  the  eye  that  dar  d  to  gaze, 

And  penetrate  the  inmost  heart ; 

To  mock  the  throne’s  imperial  blaze, 

And  burl  at  all  a  fearless  dart. 


Thine 
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Thine  eve, — the  eagle's  0Y1  the  peak, 

That  fain  would  dwell  too  near  the  Sun, 

To  drink  its  beams,  and  on  its  beak 
To  sip  the  lightnings  as  they  run. 

Thine  was  that  wizard  sullen  mind 
That  seeks  prescience  of  its  fate. 

Too  much  foreknowing  e’er  to  find, 

The  guerdon  of  a  tranquil  state. 

Thine  was  the  fallen  archangel's  song, 
Whose  notes  claim  more  than  earthly 
sway, 

The  harmony  of  spirits  wrong, 

That  Heaven  and  Hell  alike  obey. 

Thou  then  art  gone,  thou  wondrous  man  ! 
Wh  ose  genius’  phantom  huge  and  grand, 

Encircled  in  its  boundless  span, 

Far  distant  sea,  and  shore  and  land. — ■ 


But  though  thy  gloomy  troubled  shade 
Its  sayings  dark  shall  wake  no  more, 
From  earth  thv  glories  ne'er  shall  fade, 
Till  earth  itself  is  quench’d  and  o’er. 

Thy  land  is  darkened,  that  thy  blaze, 

“  Self-exiled  Harold  !”  fades  afar, 

The  star,  once  flashing  through  its  haze, 
Has  found  at  last  its  fated  bar. 

Cheltenham,  May  16‘,  1824. 


LINES  TO  B.  B. 

(Who  signs  himself'  “  A  sincere  though  un¬ 
known  Friend, on  receiving  “  The  Re¬ 
mains  of  Robert  Bloomfcld just  pub¬ 
lished. 


HAIL>  unknown  gen’rous  friend  !  to  thee 
are  due  [mine 

My  grateful  thanks — and  fain  the  hand  of 
Would  cull  one  flow’ry  scion — such  as  you 
Amidst  thy  laurel’d  chaplet  would  entwine. 


Tis  like  a  sick  man’s  ftntt’ring  dream, 
Who  wakes  to  misery. 

Then  welcome  Bacchus,  welcome  wine, 
With  all  your  train  of  pleasure, 

I'll  wreath  around  my  head  the  vine. 
And  wish  no  greater  treasure. 

And  may  no  cypress  o’er  my  tomb 
Its  mournful  branches  spread. 

But  grapes  destroy  the  mortal  gloom, 
And  flourish  on  my  head. 

Eton  en  sis. 


LINES 


By  a  Sister  on  the  Re-appointment  qf  her 
Hr  other  to  his  Command  in  the  Mcditer- 
ranean ,  1824. 

TO  the  tale  of  thy  glory  I  listen’d  with 

m* 

Thy  praise  sounded  sweet  in  mine  ear ; 
But  think  not  that  honour  without  its  alloy. 
Which  tells  me  our  parting  is  near. 

Oh  !  ’tis  sad,  ere  we  feel  the  fond  welcom¬ 
ing  kiss, 

To  be  told  the  short  time  you  remain; 
And  to  feel  that  as  transient  as  sweet  as  our 
bliss. 

When  so  soon  we  must  sever  again. 

Yet  believe  me  I  ne'er  will  lament  the  de¬ 
cree, 

Which  sends  thee  with  honour  away  ; 
Tbo’  sad  is  the  thought  of  that  parting  to 
me, 

Who  so  fondly  would  wish  thee  to  stay. 
Leinster- street,  Dublin.  J.  H.  R. 


Come,  Gratitude  !  thou  heaveu-born  maid 
divine,  [spire 

Shed  o’er  me  thy  soft  influence,  and  in- 
My  lowly  Muse  to  weave  at  Friendship’s 
shrine  he  lyre. 

An  amaranthine  wreath,  —  come  strike 

In  grateful  strains  a  friend  unknown,  sincere, 
Demands  the  tribute !  —  Pity’s  stream¬ 
ing  eye  [bier ! 

Embalms  with  tears  lamented  Bloomfield’s 
W  here  watchful  angels  ever  hover  nigh  ! 
Base  Envy’s  frown  shall  ne’er  obscure  his 
fame,  [tal  name. 

While  Virtue  sheds  her  ray  on  his  immor- 

BACCHANALIAN  SONG, 
r  ET  others  sing  of  Love,  but  / 

Will  sing  of  something  better  ; 

Cupid’s  darts  I  do  defy, 

And  scorn  his  galling  fetter. 

Wedlock  is  an  empty  theme, 

The  joys  so  quickly  fly, 


EPITAPH 


In  the  Churchyard  of  Lancing,  Sussex. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Garnery, 
aged  1 6  years ;  William  Hanvood,  aged 
13;  and  James  Tate ,  aged  10,  who  were 
killed  by  the  falling-in  of  a  Chalk  Pit  on 
Lancing  Downs,  the  2  9th  of  July,  1822. 


'YY'HERE  yonder  chalky  cliff  extends  its 
side, 

Wc  from  descending  torrents  sought  to  hide, 
The  treacherous  pit  o’erwhelming  laid  us 
low, 

And  life  forc’d  out  by  one  tremendous  blow. 
At  once  from  light,  from  friends,  from  kin¬ 
dred  torn, 

Our  sorrowing  parents  o’er  our  ashes  mourn. 
O  thou  who  treads’t  this  consecrated  earth, 
Let  our  sad  fate  to  solemn  thoughts  give 
birth! 

Then  conscience  ask,  should  death  this  day 
await, 

What,  O  my  soul,  would  be  thy  future 

state  ! 

HISTO- 
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SPAIN. 


Letters  from  Madrid  confirm  all  that  lias 
been  stated  of  the  wretched  condition  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  tardy  hut  earnest  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  French  to  introduce  a  better 
system.  It  is  said  that  on  the  1st  instant 
the  French  Commander-in-Chief  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  King,  that  unless  certain  de¬ 
mands  made  by  the  French  Government  in 
August  were  complied  with,  the  French 
would  withdraw  from  Madrid  ;  to  which  his 
Majesty  is  said  to  have  replied  with  apathy, 
— “  If  they  withdraw  from  Spain  I  must 
follow  them.”  The  prisons  of  Madrid  are 
filled  with  persons  suspected  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  principles  ;  a  soldier  was  shot  on  the 
7th  for  professing  such,  and  another  was 
hanged  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  On  the 
4th  inst.  four  Royalist  Volunteers  were 
murdered  at  the  village  of  Villaderva,  about 
a  league  from  Madrid,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  strong  body  of  Royalist  Volunteers 
were  sent  against  the  village,  whose  inha¬ 
bitants  are  reputed  Constitutionalists,  with 
a  threat  of  razing  it  to  the  ground.  Notice 
had  been  given  to  all  persons  who  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Secret  Societies,  and  who  were 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  tne  am¬ 
nesty,  to  make  their  claims  before  the 
Archbishop,  Bishops,  or  Priests  of  their 
districts ;  but  this  notice  was  considered  a 
snare  for  those  who  had  belonged  to  such 
Societies.  A  party  of  Constitutional  Gue¬ 
rillas  entered  the  town  of  Tarracon,  about 
twelve  leagues  from  that  city,  and  put  to 
death  the  Alcalde,  three  others  of  the  civic 
authorities,  and  seven  of  the  townspeople, 
and  effected  their  retreat.  This  daring  act 
was  in  revenge  for  the  punishment  of  two 
of  their  comrades,  who  had  been  put  to 
death  at  Madrid,  for  being  concerned  in  a 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Constitution. 

The  celebrated  bandit,  Long  Beard,  alias 
Joyme,  has  at  length  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  crimes.  As  he  was  conducted  to  the 
gallows,  he  confessed  that  he  had  with  his 
own  hand  assassinated  120  individuals,  and 
that  he  had  buried  a  young  woman  alive  ! 
His  execution  had  been  delayed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  threat  of  his  brother  Alfonso, 
who  swp.re  he  would  burn  and  destroy  every 
thing,  if:  Joyme’s  life  was  taken.  Alfonso, 
however,  being  killed  in  a  fight,  no  further 
cpretnpny  was  used,  but  Joyme  was  immedi¬ 
ately  hung. 

A  Proclamation,  said  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Police  at  Madrid,  tran- 
sqenjs  in  wickedness  aud  stupidity  any  of 
trie  monstrous  productions  of  the  reigu  of 
Robespierre  ami  Marat.  This  is  nothing 
fess  than  an  order  addressed  to  the  police, 


commanding  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
be  earnest,  vigilant,  and  zealous — in  what  ? 
In  exterminating  the  friends  of  the  subverted 
Constitution.  There  is  an  enormity  of 
guilt  in  the  bare  conception  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ject,  which  even  its  vast  absurdity  cannot 
palliate.  The  extermination  of  a  great  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  nation  is  a  scheme  of  sublime  ini¬ 
quity,  which  few  minds  could  devise.  Fer¬ 
dinand  has,  we  believe,  no  other  rivals  in  the 
fame  which  such  a  design  confers,  but  Nero, 
the  League,  and  the  authors  of  the  Irish 
massacre  in  1(141.  The  latest  accounts 
from  .Spain  unhappily  prove,  that  this 
Royal  denunciation  is  no  “  brydumfulmen.” 
The  dogs  of  slaughter  have  already  been 
let  loose  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of 
Andalusia,  Arragon,  and  Navarre.  Murder 
has  indeed  so  far  arrested  its  arm,  at  the 
capital,  as  to  spare  the  wiues  and  infant 
children  of  the  Constitutional  Deputies, 
upon  condition  of  betaking  themselves  to 
flight  in  24  hours.  These  barbarities  are 
indeed  links  in  the  chain  of  events,  which 
will  ultimately  draw  on  an  exemplary  retri¬ 
bution.  Every  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
by  the  nefarious  Government  of  Spain  will 
but  by  so  much  abridge  the  interval  to  a 
real  fundamental  revolution — a  revolution 
which  will  be  universal  and  final ;  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  which,  though  probably  not  very 
remote,  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  never 
be  seen  by  Ferdinand  and  his  Priests.  They 
have,  indeed,  given  a  lesson  of  plain  under¬ 
standing,  though  of  gloomy  import,  to 
future  revolutionists. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Smyrna, 
dated  the  2d  of  September,  which  state  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  From 
these  it  appears,  that  about  fourteen  days 
prior  to  that  date,  the  Captain  Pacha  em¬ 
barked  a  body  of  troops  at  Scala  Nuova  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Samos,  which 
would  have  been  effected  but  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  about  twenty-five  Greek  armed 
vessels,  accompanied  by  several  fire-ships, 
which  made  sail  towards  the  Turkish  squa¬ 
dron.  The  fire  ships,  under  the  command 
of  the  famous  Canario  (see  p.  3),  took  effect 
on  a  large  frigate,  and  she,  with  two  smaller 
ships,  was  burnt  to  tile  water’s  edge.  This 
created  such  an  aiarm  among  the  Turks, 
that  they  made  immediately  a  precipitate 
retreat. 

Instead  of  destroying  Samos,  the  Captain 
Pacha  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
himself,  and  out  of  sixty-four  vessels,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  only  able  to  save  eleven. 
Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Greek 
fire-ships,  that  great  numbers  of  the  Turk- 
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ish  sailors  threw  themselves  into  the  sea, 
from  vessels  which  were  not,  in  fact,  at¬ 
tacked. 

The  difference  which  existed  between  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  the  Greek  Government,  re¬ 
specting  an  obnoxious  Proclamation  by 
the  Greeks,  has  been  amicably  adjusted. 
A  new  Proclamation  has  been  issued,  by 
which  all  Ionian  and  English  subjects  are 
again  enjoined  to  observe  the  strictest  neu¬ 
trality. 

The  Americans  are  proceeding  to  succour 
the  Greeks.  They  have  sent  a  remittance  of 
upwards  of  8000/.  through  the  house  of 
Baring  and  Co.  which  has  been  remitted  to 
Greece ;  and  it  appears  by  a  letter  from 
Achille  Murat,  son  of  the  late  Joachim  of 
Naples,  who  resides  at  New  York,  that  they 
are  sending  to  Greece  a  fine  steam-vessel, 
fitted  out  as  a  frigate,  to  aid  the  Greeks. 
The  novelty  of  such  a  weapon  cannot  fail  of 
rendering  them  important  services. 

TURKEY  AND  PERSIA. 

German  papers  to  the  8th  inst.  state, 
that  hostilities  had  re-commenced  between 
Turkey  and  Persia,  and  that  the  army  of 
the  Persian  Prince,  Mehemet  Ali,  threat¬ 
ened  Bagdad,  and  that  serious  troubles  had 
broken  out  in  Syria.  At  Lattakia  and  Tri- 
olis  the  Mutselims  of  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo 
ad  been  expelled,  and  the  Emir  of  the 
Druses,  united  with  Mustafa  Berba,  was 
marching  against  St.  Jean  d’Acretojoin  the 
Pacha  of  that  city. 

EAST  INDIES. 

Letters  from  Bombay  of  the  2 1st  of  June, 
afford  some  intelligence  of  the  progress  of 


the  war  with  the  Burmese.  The  British 
expedition  against  Rangoon,  the  principal 
sea-port  of  the  Burmese,  succeeded  in  its 
object,  and  took  possession  of  the  place 
after  a  little  resistance  from  the  forts  and 
batteries ;  but  the  Burmese  continued  to 
make  a  resistance  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
small  detached  parties.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Burmese  had  gained  some  successes  on 
the  side  of  Chittagong,  where  there  was  a 
very  small  Company’s  force  to  oppose  them. 
Tw'o  large  ships  had  been  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Madras  to  Chittagong  with 
troops,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 

AFRICA. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  dated  the  12th  July,  commu¬ 
nicating  the  details  of  an  action  with  the 
Ashantees,  in  wdiich  the  latter  sustained  a 
signal  defeat.  The  battle  took  place  on  the 
llth  of  July.  The  Ashantees  wero  com¬ 
manded  by  the  King  in  person  ;  and  the 
British  allied  force  by  Lieut. -Col.  Suther¬ 
land.  Our  loss  was  estimated  at  about  500 
killed  and  wounded,  principally  Fantees. 
The  loss  of  the  Ashantees  is  not  stated ; 
but  the  force  they  brought  into  the  field 
was  calculated  at  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
men.  It  seems  that  the  field-pieces  which 
we  were  enabled  to  employ,  and  from  which 
grape  and  canister  shot  were  fired,  caused 
great  havoc  as  well  as  consternation.  The 
avowed  intention  of  the  Ashantees  was  to 
take  the  Castle,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  When  the  Thetis  left  Cape  Coast,  on 
the  22d  July,  nothing  had  been  heard  or  seen 
of  the  enemy  since  the  battle,  although 
parties  had  been  sent  out  in  search  of  them. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Hawking. — A  very  interesting  exhibi- 
bition  of  this  species  of  amusement  (which 
in  the  olden  time  was  so  favourite  a  sport  in 
England),  lately  took  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Amesbury ,  and  was  witnessed 
by  a  numerous  field  of  sporting  gentlemen 
and  others  attracted  by  curiosity.  The 
hawks,  six  in  number,  were  remarkably 
large  and  fine  young  birds  ;  and  their  owner, 
Colonel  Thornhill,  directed  the  sport  of  the 
day,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  H.  Vivian,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Mills,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen.  The  scene  of  action  was  an  exten¬ 
sive  field  of  turnips,  in  which  it  was  known 
there  was  plenty  of  game.  The  Colonel’s 
falconer  and  assistant  brought  the  hawks  to 
the  field  hooded,  perched  upon  a  frame  ; 
the  sportsmen  and  spectators  were  ranged 
outside  the  field  j  a  fine  bird  was  then  taken 
from  the  perch,  unhooded,  and  permitted 


to  fly.  The  hawk  immediately  towered, 
and  hovered  over  the  turnip-field,  with  his 
eye  intently  bent  upon  the  plants  in  search 
of  prey  ;  he  beat  over  the  ground  With  evo¬ 
lutions  similar  to  those  of  a  pointer  upon 
the  ground.  After  a  few  minutes  had 
elapsed,  Colonel  Thornhill  directed  some 
boys  to  enter  the  field  for  the  purpose  of 
disturbing  the  birds,  and  a  partridge  at 
length  arose,  which  was  instantaneously 
seen  by  the  hawk,  though  at  a  very  great 
distance.  The  hawk,  darting  after  it,  struck 
it  to  the  earth,  but  the  partridge  recovering, 
flew  as  it  were  for  protection  amongst  the 
spectators ;  here  it  was  pursued  by  the  re¬ 
lentless  hawk  and  killed.  The  other  hawks 
were  severally  let  loose,  and  all  but  one  of 
them  killed  a  partridge  each.  Some  were 
killed  out  of  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  and 
it  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
hawks  had  been  so  well  trained,  that  they 
invariably  returned  to  the  falconer  at  his 
call,  and  when  out  of  his  sight  and  hearing, 
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he  attracted  them  by  throwing  into  the  air  a 
lure,  something  resembling  a  stuffed  par¬ 
tridge.  The  above  exhibition  afforded  a 
most  gratifying  specimen  of  this  ancient 
and  very  curious  sport. 

The  following  view  of  the  number  of 
members  in  the  Methodist  connexion  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  the  proportion 
they  bear  to  the  population  of  each  county, 
is  extracted  from  Mr.  Haigh’s  Map  of  “  The 
Methodist  Circuits,”  published  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year. 


Berkshire 

Population. 

131,977 

Circ 

5 

.  Mem.  « 
1,233 

One  in 
111 

Bedford 

83,716* 

4 

1,790 

47 

Buckingham 

134,068 

3 

993 

134 

Cambridge 

121,900 

8 

1,223 

99 

Cornwall 

257,437 

11 

12,891 

27 

Cumberland 

156,124 

5 

2,459 

63 

Cheshire 

270,098 

6 

5,809 

46 

Devon 

439,040 

13 

4,524 

94 

Dorset 

144,499 

4 

1,450 

99 

Durham 

207,673 

•  7 

6,039 

34 

Derby 

213,333 

9 

6,148 

34 

Essex 

2S0,424 

4 

1,478 

189 

Gloucester 

335,848 

7 

4,744 

71 

Hampshire 

282,203 

4 

1,976 

143 

Herts 

129,714 

0 

0 

0 

Hereford 

103,231 

3 

868 

119 

Huntingdon 

48,771 

2 

680 

7-2 

Kent 

426,016 

13 

6,505 

65 

Leicester 

174,571 

6 

4,330 

40 

Lincoln 

283,058 

16 

11,640 

23 

Lancaster 

1,052,859 

22 

20,776 

51 

Middlesex 

1,144,531 

3 

7,542 

152 

Monmouth 

71,833 

3 

886 

82 

Nottingham 

186,873 

5 

4,680 

40 

Northampton 

162,483 

6 

2,412 

67 

Norfolk 

344,368 

2 

5,315 

64 

Northumberl. 

198,965 

5 

3,035 

65 

Oxford 

134,327 

4 

1,800 

71 

Rutland 

18,487 

0 

0 

a 

Sussex 

232,927 

4 

1,100 

211 

Surrey 

398,658 

1 

1,600 

249 

Suffolk 

270,542 

5 

1,725 

151 

Somerset 

355,314 

10 

5,735 

62 

Stafford 

341,823 

10 

9,903 

35 

Shropshire 

206,266 

5 

2,633 

78 

Wiltshire 

222,157 

5 

1,941 

115 

Westmoreland  51,359 

1 

424 

121 

Worcester 

184,424 

5 

1,980 

93 

Warwick 

274,392 

2 

1,935 

130 

York 

1,175,251 

48 

50,976 

23 

Wales 

117,108 

18 

8,684 

81 

The  above  numbers,  id  must  be  observed, 
are  actually  Members  joined  in  connexion, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Methodist  con¬ 
gregations  are  six  times  as  many  individuals 
as  there  are  members  upon  their  class  paper. 

A  sect  has  sprung  out  of  the  Southcota- 
rian6,  which  has  adopted  the  Jewish  rite  of 
circumcision.  A  coroner’s  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter  was  returned  against  Mr.  H.  Lees, 
of  Athton-under-line ,  for  having  circum¬ 
cised  a  collier’s  child,  14  days  old,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  it  died  six  days  afterwards. 
—At  Trent,  Yorkshire,  a  woman,  whose 


husband  was  a  proselyte  to  this  sect,  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  her  child  being  circumcised  j 
and  a  crowd  which  had  assembled  took  her 
part,  and  prevented  the  operation. 

About  the  village  of  Milllrook,  a  consi¬ 
derable  sect  named  Bryanites,  lias  lately 
sprung  up,  whose  teachers  and  leading  men 
claim  not  only  the  power  of  casting  out 
devils,  but  pretend  to  possess  a  still  more 
dangerous  power — the  power  of  seeing  into 
the  future  world,  and  ascertaining  the  lot  of 
the  Inmates  thereof.  In  the  application  of 
this  power,  they  of  course  see  all  those  who 
think  as  they  think  in  Paradise,  while  all 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  their  persua¬ 
sion,  or  who,  after  having  been  joined  to 
them,  leave  their  association,  are  seen 
amidst  hell  torments,  bv  which  means  the 
simple  are  gained,  and  the  doubting  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  bound  to  their  creed.  Some  dis¬ 
tressing  instances  of  the  effects  of  these 
anathemas  have  occurred.  In  the  midst  of 
their  religious  meetings  they  are  caught  in 
trances,  when  the  males  and  females  are  all 
huddled  together  and  thrown  into  a  dark 
cellar,  where  they  remain  till  a  spirit  moves 
them.  One  of  the  fraternity  having  fallen 
dangerously  ill,  his  wife,  not  one  of  them, 
sent  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  visit 
him,  and  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick  by 
him.  This  the  clergyman,  a  very  worthy 
man,  went  readily  to  perform  ;  but,  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  house,  his  entrance  was 
opposed  by  a  man  decent  in  his  appearance, 
judging  from  his  dress,  who  assured  him 
that  he  was  too  late ;  that  all  was  over,  and 
the  devil  dislodged  from  the  sick  man.  I 
saw  him  (the  devil)  myself,  said  the  Bryan- 
ite  Pastor,  come  out  of  the  man,  pass 
through  this  window,  fly  over  the  house, 
and  next  over  the  adjoining  heights,  to  his 
proper  abode ;  and  my  brother,  added  he, 
is  now  watching  at  the  bedside  of  the  de¬ 
funct,  lest  Satan  return  by  stealth,  and 
enter  him  again.  The  clergyman,  not¬ 
withstanding  every  effort  made  to  get  into 
the  house,  believing  the  man  to  be,  as  he 
really  was,  still  alive,  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  attempt,  and  next  day,  before  he 
returned,  the  poor  man  had  actually  expired. 

Sept.  29 — A  sad  catastrophe  has  been  the 
result  of  ballooning.  Mr.  Sadler  made  his 
thirty-first  ascent  from  Bolton ,  accompanied 
by  Ilia  man  servant ;  they  prepared  to  de¬ 
scend  at  Church,  about  four  miles  from 
Blackburn,  when  the  balloon  caught  a 
tree,  and  Mr.  Sadler  was  thrown  out  of  the 
car,  he  being  suspended  by  one  leg,  and  at 
length  the  balloon  struck  against  a  chimney, 
and  Mr.  Sadler  fell  to  the  ground  from  a' 
height  of  about  thirty  yards ;  he  wa3  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  pubfic-house  ;  several  medical 
men  attended,  when  it  was  found  his  skull 
was  dreadfully  fractured,  and  several  of  his 
ribs  were  broken.  He  lingered  till  eight 
o’clock  the  next  day,  when  he  died.  The 
balloon,  lightened  of  Mr.  Sadler’s  weight, 

rose 
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rose  rapidly  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
again  descended  near  Whalley,  about  three 
miles  from  the  place  of  the  accident,  and 
the  car  coming  in  contact  with  some  rails, 
the  man  jumped  out,  and  had  his  left  arm 
fractured,  and  received  other  injury. 

Oct.  18.  Manchester  has  been  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation,  on  account  of  a  terrific 
accident  which  occurred.  About  nine  o’clock 
part  of  the  uppermost  floor  of  the  fire-proof 
cotton-factory  in  Salford,  recently  erected 
by  Mr.  Nathan  Gough,  gave  way,  owing,  as 
is  supposed,  to  the  breaking  of  two  of  the 
iron  beams  by  which  it  was  supported.  The 
bricks  of  which  the  floor  was  composed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  machinery  upon  it,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  iron  beams  falling  upon 
the  next  floor,  carried  down  a  portion  of 
that  also,  and  so  on  to  the  next  floor,  down 
to  the  ground-floor  of  the  factory,  which  is 
six  stories  high,  burying  in  the  ruins  all 
the  work-people  who  happened  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  on  those  parts  of  the  floors  which 
gave  way.  About  250  persons,  principally 
children,  were  employed  in  the  factory  ; 
and  the  scene,  for  some  time  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  was  dreadful  beyond  description.  The 
thick  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  fall  of  the 
arches  rendered  it  impossible  for  some  time 
to  see  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  or  to  form 
any  conjecture  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  had  suffered  by  it.  Parents  were  run¬ 
ning  about  in  every  direction,  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  calling  for  their  children,  and 
wringing  their  hands  when  none  answered 
them.  At  first  few  persons  dared  to  go 
near  the  scene  of  mischief,  from  a  fear  lest 
the  other  parts  of  the  floors,  or  the  walls  of 
the  building,  which  were  considerably 
shaken,  might  fall  upon  them.  After  a 
short  time,  however,  seeing  that  no  further 
fall  took  place,  a  number  of  men  were  in¬ 


duced  to  lend  their  assistance  to  extricate 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  were  buried 
under  the  ruins.  A  number  were  got  out 
alive,  but  all  more  or  less  injured ;  and 
about  twenty  dead  bodies,  chiefly  of  women 
and  girls,  were  dug  out  of  the  rubbish. 

A  desperate  affray  took  place  at  Chelsea , 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  7th,  between  several 
watchmen  and  three  dragoon  soldiers.  The 
latter  were  drinking  at  the  Bedford  Arms, 
Pont-street,  Chelsea,  when  they  quarrelled 
with  some  of  the  company,  began  to  fight, 
and  ultimately  cieaied  the  house  of  all  but 
the  landlord,  who  would  not  quit  his  bar. 
The  first  watchman  that  entered  the  house 
to  take  them  into  custody,  was  felled  to  the 
ground  with  a  poker ;  a  reinforcement  of 
fifteen  watchmen,  headed  by  two  consta¬ 
bles,  then  arrived  to  secure  the  soldiers, 
when  a  battle  ensued,  and  the  watchmen 
were  beaten  off.  At  length  a  file  of  soldiers 
from  Knightsbridge  Barracks  was  procured, 
and  the  offenders  were  secured.  The 
watchmen  who  first  entered  the  house,  and 
who  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  was  taken  to  St. 
George’s  Hospital.  One  of  the  soldiers  is 
much  wounded. 

THEATRICA*  REGISTER. 

Covent  Garden. 

The  popularity  which  attended  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  German  piece,  called  J)cr 
Freischutz ,  at  the  English  Opera,  has  in¬ 
duced  the  managers  of  this  theatre  to  brinjr 
it  again  before  the  public.  It  has  met  with 
extraordinary  success.  The  scenery  is  very 
beautiful,  and  to  those  who  delight  in  hor¬ 
rors,  the  incantation  and  closing  scenes 
cannot  fail  of  being  singularly  attractive ; 
hut  they  can  afford  little  gratification  to 
the  true  lovers  of  the  drama. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

JVar-OJJice ,  Sept.  17- — 50th  reg.  of  Foot, 
Major  N.  Wodehouse  to  be  Lieut. -col. — 
Capt.  H.  Custance  to  be  Major. — Cape 
Corps:  Lieut.-col.  H.  H.  Hutchinson  to 
be  Lieut.-col.  —  Unattached:  Major  H. 
M’Laine  to  be  Lieut.-col.  of  Infantry. — 
Brevet :  Major  J.  M’Donald  to  be  Lieut.- 
col.  in  the  Army. 

Sept.  21. — John  Lowther,  esq.  of  Swil- 
lington,  Yorkshire,  created  a  Baronet. 

A.  W.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  esq.  to  be  Page 
of  Honour  to  his  Majesty. 

Foreign-  Office,  Oct.  1. — Geo.  W.  Chad, 
esq.  to  he  his  Majesty’s  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 

C.  T.  Barnard,  esq.  to  be  Secretary  to 
hi}  Majesty’s  Legation  at  the  Court  of 
Saxony. 
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Andrew  Snape  Douglas,  esq.  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  to  his  Majesty’s  Embassy  at  the  Court 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Gibbs  Crawford  Antrobus,  esq.  to  be  Se¬ 
cretary  to  his  Majesty’s  Legation  at  the 
Court  of  the  Two  Siciiies. 

M'ar-OJJice ,  Oct.  l.  —  91st  reg.  Brevet 
Lieut.-col.  J.  Macdonald  to  be  Lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  8. — Viscount  Strangford, 
his  Mujesty’s  Ambassador  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  created  a  Baron  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Strangford,  of 
Clontarf,  eo.  Dublin. 

The  4th  Regiment  to  bear  the  word 
“  Niagara,”  and  the  82d  Regiment  the 
woids  “Yimiera,”  “Yittoria,”  **  Pyre¬ 
nees,”  Nivelle,”  and  “  Orthes,”  on  their 
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colours  ami  appointments,  for  their  splendid 
services  at  those  places. 

Oct.  16. — The  24th  Regiment  of  Foot 
to  bear  on  its  colours  and  appointments, 
the  words  “Salamanca,”  and  “  Vittoria,” 
and  the  GOth  Regiment  to  resume  the 
motto — “Celer  et  Audax,”  formerly  borne 
by  the  Regiment  for  their  distinguished 
bravery — the  former  at  Salamanca  and  Vit¬ 
toria,  and  the  latter  in  North  America,  un¬ 
der  Major-gen.  Wolfe  in  1759. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  John  Still,  LL.B.  Stratton  Prebend, 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Rev.  T.  Brown,  Hemingstone  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  VV.  Fortescue,  Nymet  St.  George’s  R. 
Devon. 

Rev.  VV.  French,  D.D.  Creetingham  V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev.  Wyndham  Jeane  Goodden,  Nether 
Compton  with  Over  Compton  RR.  Dorset. 
Rev.  M.  Hare,  Liddington  V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  Chas.  Henry  Hodgson,  Keynton  St. 
Michael  V.  Hants. 

Rev.  Jas.  Hoste,  Longham  Perp.  Curacy, 
and  Wendling  Perp.  Cur.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  Batheaston  V.  So¬ 
mersetshire. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Matchett,  a  Minor  Canon  of 
Norwich  Canonry,  and  St.  Augustine  R. 
and  St.  Mary  Curacy,  Norwich. 

Rev.  Bennett  Mitchell,  B.D.  Winsford  V. 
Somerset. 
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Rev.  William  Oliver,  Fulford  Chap.  Staf¬ 
ford. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Seymour,  Horley-cum-Horn- 
ton  V.  co.  Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  Bamburgh  Perp.  Curacy, 
near  Horncastle. 

Rev.  H.  Taylor,  North  Moreton  V.  Berks. 

Rev.  E.  Thurlow,  LL.B.  Langham  St.  Mary 
R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  John  Toplis,  South  Walsham  St. 
Lawrence  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  James  Vaughan,  M.A.  Walton  in  Gor- 
dano  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  Wm.  Villers,  Minister  of  the  new  Cha¬ 
pel  at  Kidderminster. 

Rev.  Andrew  Alfred  Daubeny,  B.  A.  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Rev.  James  Allan  Park,  Chaplain  to  Mr. 
Justice  Park. 

Rev.  T.  Dyer,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Teynham. 


Dispensations. 

Rev.  John  Lewis  to  hold  Rivenhall  R.  with 
Ingatestone  R.  both  in  Essex. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  Richard  Jenkyns,  D.D.  Master  of 
Balliol  College,  to  be  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Oxford. 

Rev.  Sidney  W.  Cornish,  Master  of  Gram- 
mar  School  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon. 

John  Garratt,  esq.  Alderman,  elected  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 


Promotions. — Preferments. —  Births . 


BIRTHS. 


Aug.  7 .  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Empress 
of  Brazil,  a  dau. — 12.  At  Brixton,  the 
lady  of  Sir  Fred.Fowke,  hart,  a  son. 

Lately.  At  Tonbridge  Wells,  Lady  Coch¬ 
rane,  a  son. — The  lady  of  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Churchill,  a  son. — At  Colinshays,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  J.  Dampier,  a  son. 

Sept.  3.  At  Florence,  the  wife  of  John 
Craufurd,  esq.  a  dau. — 5.  At  Dun,  Lady  Anne 
Baird,  a  dau. — 9-  At  Sandwich,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  W.  Elwyn,  a  son. — 13.  At  Laughton, 
Sussex,  the  wife  of  Col.  Downman,'  R.  H. 
Artillery,  C.  B.  a  dau. — 14.  At  Mitcham 
Grove,  Mrs.  Geo.  Matthew  Hoare,  a  dau. 
— At  Caenby  Hall,  near  Lincoln,  Mrs.  W. 
Peel,  twin  daughters. — In  Cold  Harbour, 
Gosport,  the  wife  of  Capt.  W.  Richardson, 
R.  N.  a  dau. — 15.  At  Buckhill,  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  the  wife  of  Major  Stephenson,  6th 
Drag,  a  son. — In  Regent-street,  Mrs.  J. 
Wray,  a  dau. — At  Hamsey  Rectory,  Sus¬ 
sex,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Geo.  Shilfner,  a  son. 
— At  Harrow,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Butler, 
a  dau. — 16.  The  wife  of  Rev.  Rich.  Ste-5- 
phens,  B.  D.  Vicar  of  Belgrave,  co.  Leic.  a 
son. — 17.  At  Woolwich,  Mrs.  W.  Stace,  a 
sera. — 18.  At  Kirtlington,  Oxou,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  VV.  Berry,  a  dau. —  19.  In  Gower- 


street,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Chas.  Law,  a 
dau. — 22.  At  Londonderry,  near  Bedale, 
Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Rich.  Ander¬ 
son,  a  son. — At  Hawarden,  Lady  Charlotte 
Neville,  a  son. — 23.  Mrs.  John  Frederick 
Archbold,  of  Burton  Crescent,  a  dau. — 24. 
At  Quermore  Park,  near  Lancaster,  Mrs. 
Charles  Gibson,  a  son. — At  Ensham  Hall, 
Mrs.  John  Ruxton,  a  son. — Mrs.  J.  P.  A. 
Lloyd  Philipps,  of  Dale  Castle,  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  a  son  and  heir. — 25.  Mrs.  Joshua 
Blackburn,  of  Liquorpond-street,  a  dau. — 
Mrs.  W,  A.  Urquhart,  of  Park-place,  Cam- 
berwell-grove,  a  son. — 26.  At  Teignmouth, 
the  wife  of  Lieut. -gen.  Dilkes,  a  dau. — 29. 
At  Cavan,  Ireland,  Mrs.  George  Courte¬ 
nay  Greenway,  a  daughter. — In  George-st. 
Portman-square,  Mrs.  C.  Derby,  jun.  a  dau. 
— 30.  At  Boulogne,  the  wife  of  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  esq.  H.  M.  Vice  Consul,  a  son. 

Oct.  1 .  At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Frere,  Master  of  Downing  College, 
a  dau. — 2.  At  Sevenoaks,  on  her  way  to 
Hastings,  Lady  Eardley  Wilmot,  a  son. — 3. 
At  Compton  House,  Berks,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
W.  B.  Dash  wood,  R.N.  a  dau. — 7.  At  Noke 
Cottage,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Olivier,  32d  reg.  a  dau. — At  Wheatfield, 
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co.  Oxford,  the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  Spencer,  Atherstone,  the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Okeover, 
a  dau. — Mrs.  W.  Bedford,  of  Euston-place,  a  daughter. — 18.  At  Hampstead,  Mrs.  John 
a  son. — 12.  At  Roehampton,  Mrs.  A.  Bry-  Bowyer  Nichols,  of  Parliament-street,  a 
mer  Belcher,  a  dau.  —  At  Chapel-house,  son. 

— o — 

MARRIAGES. 


Aug.  2.  Ralph  Hale  Gaby,  esq.  of  Chip¬ 
penham,  to  Miss  Farmer,  of  Bath. - -3. 

At  Hanover-sq.  Sir  W.  Chatterton,  of  Castle 
Mahon,  co.Cork,  bart.  to  Georg ina-Henrietta 
Maria,  dau.  of  Rev.  Lascelles  Iremonger, 

Prebendary  of  Winchester. - At  Dalyell- 

lodge,  Fifeshire,  Robert,  son  of  Hon.  Rob. 
Lindsay,  of  Balcarras,  to  Frances,  dau.  of 

Sir  Rob.  Henderson,  of  Stratton,  bart. - 

At  Iping  church,  Simon  Fraser  Cooke,  esq. 
of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister-at-law,  to  Jane, 
dau.  of  late  J.  Piggott,  esq.  ofFitzhall,  Sus¬ 
sex.  [Mr.  Cooke,  by  Royal  permission,  has 
taken  the  name  and  arms  of  Piggott.]  — 
5.  Mr.  G.  P.  Hester,  solicitor,  of  Oxford,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  Rev.  W.  Hazel,  of  Park- 

house,  Wallingford. - 7.  At  Marylebone, 

T.  Royse  Morgell,  esq.  8th  Royal  Irish 
Hussars,  to  Lady  Mary  Raiders,  widow  of 

Major  Balders,  of  Wrest  Basham,  Norf. - 

At  Southampton,  G.  Heneage  W'alker  He¬ 
ritage,  of  Compton-house,  Wilts,  esq.  to  Har- 
riet-Sarah,  dau.  of  late  W.  Webber,  of  Bin- 
field-lodge,  Berks,  esq. - At  Marylebone, 

J.  Walpole  Wallis.,  esq.  to  Lady  Mary-Isa- 

belle-Bowes  Lynn. - r9 .  Rev.  T.  Attkins, 

of  Langley,  Berks,  to  Caroline,  only  dau.  of 

Capt.  Newman,  of  Milbrook,  Hants. - 

14.  At  Cranford,  Hon.  G.  C.  Grantley  Fitz- 
harding  Berkeley,  6th  son  of  late  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  to  Caroline-Martha,  dau.  of  late 

Paul  Benfield,  e»q. - 1 7.  Earl  of  Kinnoull, 

to  Louisa,  dau.  of  Adm.  Sir  C.  Rowley, 

K. C.B. - At  Ormesby,  Norfolk,  Rev.  T. 

H.  Copemau,  to  Agnes-Hester,  dau.  of  T. 

Fellows,  esq. - Rev.  W.  Grant,  Minister 

ofDuthil,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  late  Dr.  Garloch. 

- 19-  John  Clark,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 

Forces,  to  only  dau.  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  Dum¬ 
fries. - 21.  Rev.  rIhos.  Wyatt,  of  Wrox  - 

ton  and  Balscot,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  S.  New¬ 
ington,  esq.  of  Goadhurst,  Kent. - Rev. 

T.  E.  Bridges,  D.D.  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  Coll,  to  Jemima-Sarah,  3d  dau.  of 
late  Geo.  Welsh,  esq.  of  High  Leek,  Lane. 
24.  At  Donhead,  Wilts,  John  Jones,  esq. 
of  Lincoln's-inn,  and  of  Pentre  Mawr,  Den¬ 
bighshire,  to  Marianne,  youngest  of  late  W. 

Burlton,  esq.  of  Wykin-hall,  Leic. - Rev. 

Henry,  son  of  J.  Blayds,  esq.  of  Leeds,  to 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  T.  Meade,  esq.  of  Chat- 
ley-lodge,  near  Bath. 

Lately.  Rev.  John  Barlow,  to  Cccilia- 
Anne,  dau.  of  E.  Law,  esq.  of  Horsted-pl. 
Sussex. — -—Rev.  Robert  Clowes,  Vicar  of 
Knutsford,  to  Catherine,  only  dau.  of  Rev. 

T.  Jee,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Thackstead. - Rev. 

W.  W.  Greenway,  Rector  of  Newbold  Ver- 
don,  co.  Leic.  to  Emma,  dau.  of  J.  Mayo, 


esq.  of  Coleshill. - Rev.  W.  Thursby, 

Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  to  Ele- 
anor-Mary,  dan.  of  J.  Hargreaves,  esq.  of 

Ormerod-house,  co.  Lane. - At  Chipping- 

Sodburv,  Rev.  David  Jones,  son  of  Vicar  of 
Llanspythid,  Brecon,  to  Katherine,  dau.  of 
late  William  Veel,  esq.  of  Alkerton-house, 

Gloucestersh. - At  Wilton,  near  Taunton, 

Capt.  Loftus  Owen,  73d  Reg.  to  Mary-So- 
phia,  dau.  of  late  Gen.  Sir  A.  Torrington, 

bart. - Rev.  .John  Peglar,  to  Harriet,  dau. 

of  Rev.  J.  Davenport,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon. - HughChudlcigb  Stan- 

dert,  M.  D.  of  daunton,  to  Euphernia,  dau. 
of  Major-gen.  John  Murrv,  late  Lieut.- 

Governor  of  Demerara. - At  Budleigh, 

Devon,  Dr.  P.  Mere  Latham,  son  of  Dr. 
Latham,  to. Diana,  dau.  of  Hon.  G.  A.  Chet- 
wynd  Stapylton. 

Oct.  1.  At  Walthamstow-,  Rev.  J.  Bridges 
Ottley,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  late  B.  Travers, 

esq. - —2.  James  Norman,  esq.  Artillery- 

place,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  H.  Wylie,  esq. 

South-street,  Flnsbury-sq. - 4.  George 

Pearse  Manley,  esq.  only  son  of  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Manley,  of  Felton,  Gloucestershire,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  of  Ty- 
loch,  Rector  of  Blangeinwen,  North  Wales. 

- At  Penmark,  Glamorganshire,  Thos. 

William  Booker,  of  Pentyrch,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Booker,  Vicar  of  Dudley, 
to  Jane-Anne,  only  dau.  of  late  John  C'ogh- 

lan,  esq. - J oshua  Aldridge,  esq.  of  Brimp- 

ton,  Berks,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  late  Mr.  J. 

Shrubb,  of  Benson. - 5.  Hon.  and  Very 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Hobart,  Dean  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  to  Clmrlotte-Selina,  dau.  of  R.  Moore, 

esq.  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. - Robley 

Dunglinson,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  lTni- 
versity  of  Virginia,  to  Harriett,  second  dau. 

of  John  Leadam,  esq.  of  Tooley-st. - 

12.  Rev.  Geo.  Winstanley,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Glenfield  and  Kirby,  co.  Leic.  to  Mary- 
Frances,  dau.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Birch,  of  Rugby, 

■ - 18.  Henry  Lyster,  esq.  of  Rowton 

Castle,  co.  Salop,  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bar¬ 
bara,  dau.  of  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. - Geo. 

F.  Smith,  son  of  Lcny  Smith,  esq.  of  Syd¬ 
ney-house,  Homerton,  to  Penelope,  dau.'  of 
late  R.  G.  Spedding,  esq.  of  Harefield, 
Middlesex. - 14.  Richatd  Bulkeley  Phi¬ 

lipps  Philipps,  esq.  of  Picton  Castle,  Pem¬ 
broke,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  J.  Gordon,  esq.  of 

Hanwcll. - Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry 

Streatfeild,  esq  of  Chiddingstonc,  Kent,  to 
Maria,  dau.  ofM.  Dorrien  Mageu*»  6:>q.  of 
Hammerwood- lodge,  Sussex,  and  widow  of 
late  J.  Pepper,  esq.  of  Blgods-houie,  Essex. 
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Admiral  Russell. 

July  22.  Suddenly,  in  his  carriage,  at 
Great  Canford,  near  Poole,  Thomas  Mncna- 
mara  Russell,  esq.  Admiral  of  the  W  hite. 
This  officer  was  descended,  on  both  sides, 
from  respectable  and  once  opulent  families. 
His  father  (an  Englishman)  went  over  to 
Ireland,  where  he  manned  a  lady  of  that 
country,  and  settled.  Mr.  Russell  was 
born,  we  believe,  about  the  year  1743,  and 
his  Christian  name  Maenaraara  was  derived 
from  his  paternal  grandmother.  At  the 
early  age  of  five  years,  he  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  losing  Ins  father ;  and,  through 
either  the  fraud  or  mismanagement  of  his 
guardians,  all  the  fortune  which  had  been 
left  him  was  dissipated  by  the  time  that  he 
reached  fourteen. 

Our  officer  entered  the  service  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  after  serving  fourteen 
years  as  Midshipman,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant.  During  the  war  with 
the  colonies,  he  served  on  board  the  Al¬ 
bany,  Diligent,  and  Raleigh,  principally  on 
the  coast  of  America,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions. 

The  pilot  once  ran  the  Albany  upon  a 
rock,  at  some  distance  from  the  land,  to  the 
westward  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  Lieutenant  Russell  requested  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  his  Commander,  the  Albany’s 
boats,  armed  with  volunteers,  to  cruize 
for  vessels  to  lighten  and  get  her  off ;  or 
should  that  he  impracticable,  to  save  her 
stores,  and  to  cover  their  own  retreat  to 
Halifax.  In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
hours  he  returned,  with  no  fewer  than  four 
fine  sloops  and  schooners,  some  laden  and 
some  in  ballast,  which  he  had  cut  out  from 
under  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  shore. 

From  the  Albany,  Mr.  Russell  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  command,  as  Lieutenant,  of 
the  Diligent  brig,  of  8  three-pounders.  In 
this  ship,  whilst  cruising  off  the  Chesapeak, 
he  engaged  and  took  the  Lady  Washington 
letter  of  marque,  of  10'  six-pounders,  richly 
laden,  from  France. 

Mr.  Russell  wa3  removed  from  the  Dili¬ 
gent,  to  be  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Raleigh, 
commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral) 
Gambier,  In  this  ship  he  was  engaged  in 
repelling  the  French  attempt  upon  Jersey 
(under  tire  command  of  Captain  Ford  and 
Sir  Jatne3  Wallace)  in  177.9. 

After  this  service.  Lord  Shuldham,  who 
was  then  Port  Admiral  at  Plymouth,  hor 
noured  Lieutenant  Russell  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Drake’s  Island,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  seamen  and  marines.  His  Lord¬ 
ship  flatteringly  termed  this  the  Post  of 
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Honour ;  it  being,  as  he  observed,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  Pvsl  of  Great  Britain ,  whilst  the 
combined  fleets  kept  the  Channel. 

Lieutenant  Russell  next  served  in  the  Ra¬ 
leigh,  at  the  siege  of  Charlestown ;  on  the 
reduction  of  which  (May  11,  1780),  Vice- 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  the  Naval  Commander 
in  Chief,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
Master  and  Commander,  in  the  Beaumont 
sloop. 

From  the  Beaumont  sloop,  Captain  Rus¬ 
sell  was  made  Post  in  the  Bedford,  of  74 
guns,  then  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of 
Commodore  Affleck*.  He  soon  after  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Hussar,  of  20  guns ;  in 
which  ship  he  cruised  successfully  against 
the  enemy,  by  taking  and  destroying  a  large 
frigate  near  Boston,  laden  with  masts  and 
naval  stores,  for  the  French  fleet ;  a  large 
brig  privateer,  of  1 8  guns ;  a  letter  cf 
marque,  of  nearly  the  same  force  ;  and  se¬ 
veral  smaller  prizes,  beside  the  Svbille  fri¬ 
gate,  the  capture  of  which  demands  more 
particular  notice. — The  Hussar  had  only  20 
guns,  and  116  men,  13  of  whom  were  on 
the  sick  list ;  hut  La  Sybille  had  38  guns, 
and  350  men ;  circumstances  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  odds  far  greater  in  favour  of  the 
Frenchman  ;  and  which,  consequently,  con¬ 
tributed  to  place  the  bravery  and  skill  of 
Captain  Russell  in  a  more  conspicuous  point 
of  view.  The  loss  of  the  Hussar  was,  three 
killed,  and  five  slightly  wounded;  that  of  La 
Sybille,  forty-two  killed,  and  eleven  wounded. 
Schomberg,  in  his  “Naval  Chronology,”  is 
incorrect  in  his  statement  of  this  engage¬ 
ment. 

We  shall  here  insert  Captain  Russell's 
official  letter  relative  thereto. 

“  Hussar,  off  Sandy  Hook,  Feb.  6,  1783: 

“  Sir, — On  the  22d  of  last  month,  in  a 
fresh  gale  and  hazy  weather,  lat.  36,(X  20'  in 
soundings,  I  chased  a  sail  standing  to  the 
westward,  with  the  starboard  tacks  on  board, 
wind  N.  N.  W.  On  my  approach,  she  dis¬ 
played  an  English  ensign  reversed  in  her 
main  shrouds,  and  English  colours  over 
French  at  the  ensign  staff.  Having  like¬ 
wise  discovered  that  she  was  under  very 
good  jury-masts,  had  some  shot-holes  in 
her  quarter,  and  not  supposing  that  French 
tactics  contained  a  ruse  de  guerre  of  so  black 
a  tint,  I  took  her  to  fie  what  her  colours  in¬ 
timated — a  distressed  prize  to  some  of  his 

*  It  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1781, 
that  the  Commodore  hoisted  his  pendant  in 
the  Bedford ;  but  Captain  Russell’s  com¬ 
mission  was  dated  on  the  11th  of  that 
month. 
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Majesty’s  ships  :  every  hostile  idea  vanish¬ 
ed  ;  my  mind  was  employed  in  devising 
means  to  succour  and  protect  her ;  I  .de¬ 
clined  the  privilege  of  my  supposed  rank, 
and  stood  under  Ins  lee  to  hail.  At  that 
moment,  by  a  pre-concerted  and  rapid 
movement,  lie  put  up  his  helm,  aimed  at 
kyiag  me  athwart  hawse,  carrying  away  my 
bowsprit,  jraking,  and  then  boarding  me*. 
I  felt  the  error  of  my  credulity  ;  ordered  our 
helm  hard-a-weathor,  shivered,  and  shorten¬ 
ed  the  after-sails  f.  The  Hussar  obeyed  it 
— saved  me  from  the  murdering  rcllcction 
of  a  surprise — -baffled  in  part  the  enemy’s 
attention,  and  received  only  a  half-raking 
fire ;  which,  however,  tore  me  to  pieces 
forward,  and  killed  two  of  my  men.  By 
this  time  both  ships  were  by  the  lee  for¬ 
ward,  anti  almost  aboard  each  other.  I 
called  loud,  to  stand  by  to  hoard  him.  It 
had  the  desired  effect ;  he  put  up  his  helm 
— wore  off — tlie  Hussar  closed  with  him — 
and  a  fair  engagement  commenced  before 
the  wind.  He  yawed  frequently  ;  the  Ilussar 
kept  as  close  and  as  parallel  to  him  as  pos¬ 
sible  :  in  about  forty  minutes  his  situation 
appeared  disagreeable  to  him  ;  his  fire  grew 
less  frequent,  and  soon  after  contemptible. 
At  the  hour’s  end  it  ceased  ;  and,  under 
cover  of  our  smoke,  he  extended  his  dis¬ 
tance,  put  his  helm  a-star-board,  got  Iris 
larboard,  tacks  on  board,  and  fled  to  wind¬ 
ward.  To  avoid  a  raking,  to  jam  him  up 
against  the  wind,  and  bring  our  larboard 
guns  to  play,  two  of  the  other  side  having 
been  rendered  unserviceable,  I  followed  his 
motions,  exchanged  a  few  shot  with  him 
on  that  side ;  hut,  to  my  great  mortifica¬ 
tion,  found  my  fore-mast  and  bowsprit  tot¬ 
tering,  and  no  head  sail  to  govern  the  ship 
by,  as  you  will  see  hv  my  enclosed  defects. 
However,  we  chnced  and  refitted  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  found  we  gained  on  the 
enemy,  it  having  fallen  less  wind. 

“  The  haze  dispersed,  and  a  large  ship, 
which  we  at  first  took  for  an  enemy,  but 
afterwards  found  to  he  the  Centurion,  ap¬ 
peared  to  windward,  and  a-stern  withal  ; 
and  to  leeward,  a  sloop,  which  by  signal  I 
knew  to  be  ours.  After  about  two  hours’ 
chace,  the  Hussar  got  up  abreast  of  the 
enemy,  gave  him  one  broadside,  which  he 
returned  with  two  guns,  and  struck  his 

*  The  French  officers,  when  prisoners, 
confessed  that  it  was  their  intention  to  put 
the  crew-  of  the  Hussar  to  the  sword  for 
daring;  to  chase  them  in  so  contemptible  a  ship. 

f  At  this  moment,  Captain  Russell  was 
pouring  cold  shot,  by  hand,  amongst  the 
enemy ;  by  one  of  which  the  French  Com¬ 
mander’s  shoulder  was  grazed.  Another 
killed  one  of  the  boarders,  and  broke  a  leg 
of  a  second.  The  assailants  fled.  Sixty  of 
them,  with  helmets,  &e.  were  dispersed  by 
the  above-mentioned  cold  shot,  and  marine 
musketry. 
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colours ;  the  Centurion,  then  about  long 
random  shot  astern,  and  the  Terrier  sloop 
about  four  or  five  miles  to  leeward,  under  a 
pressure  of  sail,  which  does  honour  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Morris  | . 

“  The  prize  is  la  Sybille,  a  French 
frigate  of  88  guns,  twelve  of  which  lie  hove 
overboard  when  he  first  fled,  and  850  men, 
commanded  by  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Krer- 
garou  de  Soeinaria. 

“  In  justice  even  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Sybille,  it  must  be  owned  that  ail  his  evo¬ 
lutions  (as  far  as  my  little  ability  enables 
me  to  judge)  were  masterly ;  and,  in  one 
instance,  bordering  on  a  noble  enthusiastic 
rashness.  Nor  did  he  fly  until  the  men  in 
his  magazine  were  breast  high  in  water, 
and  all  his  powder  drowned,  bv  some  low 
shot  which  he  received  early  in  the  action. 
It  is,  therefore,  Sir,  with  great  pain  and  re¬ 
luctance,  that  I  inform  you  that  this  officer, 
commanding  a  ship  of  more  than  double  the 
Hussar’s  force §,  in  perfect  order  of  battle; 
for,  under  the  then  circumstances  of  wind 
and  sea,  he  derived  great  and  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  from  being  under  jury-masts  ||— ■- 
an  officer  of  family  and  long  rank,  adorned 
with  military  honours,  conferred  by  his 
Sovereign  for  former  brilliant  services,  lias 
sullied  his  reputation,  and,  in  the  eye  of 
Europe,  disgraced  the  French  flag,  by  de¬ 
scending  to  tight  me  for  above  thirty  minutes , 
under  the  English  Colours,  and  signal 
of  distress,  above  described:  for  which 
act  of  base  treachery,  and  flagrant  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  ^f,  I  have  confined  him 
as  a  state  prisoner,  until,  through  your  me¬ 
diation,  justice  aud  the  King’s  service  are 
satisfied.” 

From  the  circumstance  of  peace  taking 
place  just  at  this  period,  the  above  letter 
was  never  published.  Perhaps,  also,  from 
motives  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  thought  politic  not  to  give 
it  to  the  world,  as  it  certainly  bore  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  upon  the  French  Commander. 

As  it  was  intended  that  this  letter  should 
appear  at  the  Court  of  France  against 
Count  Krergarou,  it  became  necessarv  to 
have  it  legally  authenticated,  which  wa3 
accordingly  done. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which,  though  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  inserted  in  an  official  letter,  are  highly 
interesting. 

+  Afterwards  a  Vice-Admiral. 

§  At  the  time  when  she  was  taken,  La 
Sybille  was  considered  as  the  finest  frignte 
in  the  world.  In  addition  to  her  very  select 
crew,  she  had  33  Americans  on  board,  as 
passengers  and  supernumeraries.. 

||  La  Sybille  bar!  lost  her  masts  in  a 
severe  action  with  the  Magieienne  frigate, 
on  the  J  7th  of  the  preceding  month, 

T  See  Vattel  on  the  Lam  of  Nations, 
Book  HI.  chap.  X.  p.  60,  on  Stratagems. 
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When  the  Captain  of  ia  Sybille  delivered 
his  sword  to  Captain  Russell  on  the  Hussar’s 
quarter  deck,  he  commenced  a  sjreech,  with 
much  pomposity  of  style  and  manner,  say¬ 
ing  “  A ceept,  Sir,  of  a  sword,  which 
was  never  before  surrendered.  Conceive  my 
feeling,  on  being  reduced  to  it  by  a  ship  of 
less  than  half  my  force  : — but  such  a  ship  ! 
such  a  constant  and  continued  tremendous 
fire!’’ —  Captain  Russell  answered:  — 
“  Sir,  I  must  here  humbly  beg  leave  to  de¬ 
cline  any  compliments  to  this  ship,  her  offi¬ 
cers,  or  company,  as  I  cannot  return  them. 
She  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  British  ship 
of  her  class  should  he.  She  had  not  fair 
play  :  but  Almighty  God  has  saved  her 
from  the  most  foul  snare  of  the  most  perfi¬ 
dious  enemy.  —  Had  you,  Sir,  fought  me 
fairly,  I  should,  if  I  know  my  own  heart, 
receive  your  sword  with  a  tear  of  sympathy. 
From  you,  Sir,  I  receive  it  with  the  most 
inexpressible  contempt.  And  now,  Sir,  you 
will  please  to  observe,  that,  lest  this  sword 
should  ever  defile  the  hand  of  any  honest 
French  or  English  officer,  I  here,  in  the 
most  formal  and  public  manner,  break  it.” 
—  Here,  sticking  its  point  in  the  deck, 
Giptain  Russell  bent  it  double,  broke  it, 
aud  threw  it  from  him,  as  a  degraded  thing; 
then,  turning  to  his  officers,  said  : — “This 
is  not  meant  as  an  example  for  you  ; — you 
will  ever  be  British  officers  ;  heroes  in  every 
virtue,  as  well  as  in  the  valour  with  which 
you  have  supported  me  on  this  occasion. 
Accept  my  grateful  thanks,  my  hearty 
thanks,  for  your  glorious  support!” 

At  this  moment,  a  strong  box,  contain¬ 
ing  about  500/.  was  brought  on  board  the 
Hussar  ;  and  another,  filled  with  plate,  &c. 
The  French  officers,  in  a  body,  declared 
that  the  money  was  their  private  property, 
and  that  the  plate  belonged  to  their  Cap¬ 
tain. — “  Gentlemen,”  said  Captain  Russell, 
“  it  shall  continue  yours  :  whatever  your 
Captain  may  think,  British  officers  do  not 
fight  for  money 

Attempts  were  made  to  bribe  Captain 
Russell  to  release  the  Count :  the  English 
Commander,  of  course,  revolted  at  the  in¬ 
sulting  offer,  and  severely  reproved  the 
bearer.  In  a  few  days  after,  le  Chevalier 
d’Ecures,  the  second  Captain  of  la  Sybille, 
requested  to  speak  in  private  with  Captain 
Russell.  When  in  the  cabin,  he  began  by 
assuring  him,  that  the  Count  was  so  great 
a  favourite  at  the  French  Court,  that  rVhat- 
(!'■«(•  ship  Captain  Russell  might  have,  the 
Count  Would  get  a  better,  and  cruise  for 
him  wherever  he  was  stationed;  —  then, 
should  he  in  his  turn  take  him,  what  would 

*  Some  time  previously  to  the  capture  of 
la  Sybille,  this  gaseonader  published  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  in  an  American  newspaper,  to  all 
Captains  of  British  frigates,  to  fight  him 
for  honour ,  not  for  money,  which  lie  asserted 
was  their  only  stimulus  .to  action. 


the  consequence  be  ? — Captain  Russell  an¬ 
swered —  “Sir!  his  ship  was  three  times 
stronger  than  mine  now,  with  .350  French¬ 
men,  and  33  Americans  on  board :  but, 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  this  war  is,  I  believe, 
nearly  at  an  end  ;  and  of  course  he  can  have 
no  hope  to  retaliate.”  —  “Sir!”  replied 
the  Chevalier,  fiercely t  “  he’ll  bring  you  to 
a  personal  account!” — “On  that,  Sir,” 
rejoined  Captain  Russell,  “  I  must  pause. 
Am  I  presumptuously  to  set  up  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  law  of  nations  ?  1  shall,  how¬ 

ever,  consider  of  it,  and  give  you  my  an¬ 
swer.” 

In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  days  after 
this  conversation,  Captain  Russell,  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  Captain,  recapitu¬ 
lated  to  the  Chevalier  what  had  passed ; 
adding: — “Sir,  I  have  considered  your 
challenge  maturely.  Homer  said,  ‘  How 
could’st  thou  injure  whom  thou  daredst  not 
fight?’ — I  now  tell  you,  that  when  your 
Captain  is  acquitted,  I  will  fight  him,  by 
land  or  by  water,  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
in  any  part  of  this  globe  that  he  pleases. 
You  will,  I  suppose,  be  his  second  ;  and  I 
shall  he  attended  by  a  friend  worthy  of 
your  sword.” — From  this  period,  the  tone 
of  the  Frenchmen  was  considerably  lowered. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Flussar  me¬ 
rited  every  praise  for  their  determined  and 
unshaken  bravery,  in  contending  with  a 
force  so  far  superior  to  their  own.  Thirteen 
of  the  Hussar’s  crew,  as  We  have  already 
stated,  were  upon  the  sick  list;  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  they  roused  up,  half-dead, 
half- naked;  fought  and  worked  for  three 
hours  ;  after  which  they  slept  long  and 
soundly ;  and,  what  was  not  a  little  extra¬ 
ordinary,  in  two  days  they  were  perfectly 
recovered. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Captain  Rus¬ 
sell,  for  his  various  services,  but  particularly 
that  of  capturing  the  Sybille,  was  offered 
the  honour  of  knighthood ;  an  honour 
which  he  modestly  declined,  as  not  possess¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  fortune.  Some  of  his  friends 
thought  that  this  refusal  might  disoblige 
Lord  Keppel ;  but  that  it  did  not,  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  Lordship’s  continued  friend¬ 
ship  towards  him  whilst  he  lived. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Cap¬ 
tain  Russell,  having  been  informed  that 
Count  Krergarou  had  been  tried,  and  shame¬ 
fully  acquitted,  obtained  leave  from  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  to  go  to  France.  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  his  business 
there,  exclaimed — “  I’ll  go  to  Paris  too  !” 
and  accordingly  went  over  with  his  friend. 
At  Dessin’s  Hotel,  in  Calais,  Colonel  Cosmo 
Gordon  guessed  at,  and  informed  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  of  Captain  Russell’s  intentions. 
The  Admiral  rebuked  our  officer  severely  ; 
and  insisted,  for  many  strong  reasons — and 
urged  a  point  of  delicacy  to  him,  as  a  British 
Admiral  —  that,  if'  he  loved  or  respected 
him,  he  should  return  to  England.  Just  at 

this 
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tills  time,  Captain  Kussell  -received  a  letter 
from  Count  Krergarou,  expressive  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  humane  treatment  which 
fiis  officers  and  men  had  experienced,  &c.  ; 
and  concluding  with  the  information,  that 
he  was  going  au  dela  dcs  Pyrrcnes ,  pour  la 
guenson  de  ses  lies  suits  •  hut  without  stating 
to  U'hat  part.  In  the  course  of  seventeen 
hours,  Captain  Kussell  received  two  more 
such  letters,  which  had  evidently  been  left 
reudy  for  him,  should  he  arrive.  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  however,  contended  that  these 
letters  furnished  additional  reason,  why 
Captain  Kussell  should  return ;  to  which, 
after  much  persuasion,  he  agreed. 

During  the  peace,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1 7 y  1 ,  Captain  Russell  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Diana,  on  the  Jamaica 
station  ;  where,  for  his  conduct  during  the 
apprehension  of  a  rising  among  the  negroes, 
he  was  twice  honoured  with  the  public 
thanks  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  Captain  Rus¬ 
sell  was  on  the  Jamaica  station,  that  he 
was  sent,  by  Admiral  Affleck,  to  convoy  a 
cargo  of  provisions,  as  an  act  of  perfect 
charity,  from  the  Government  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  to  the  white  people 
of  St.  Domingo,  who  were  then  severely 
suffering  from  the  depredations  of  the  people 
of  colour.  He  was  received  with  joy  and 
gratitude  ;  and  was  invited  to  a  public  din¬ 
ner  given  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  at  Aux 
Cayes.  At  this  repast,  our  officer  ‘repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Assembly,  that  there  was  a 
Lieutenant  Perkins,  of  the  British  Navy, 
cruelly  confined  in  a  dungeon,  at  Jeremie, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  under  the 
pretext  of  having  supplied  the  blacks  with 
arms  ;  but,  in  fact,  through  malice,  for  his 
activity  against  the  trade  of  that  part  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  tire  American  war.  Captain 
Russell  stated,  that,  before  he  had  ventured 
to  plead  his  cause,  he  had  satisfied  himself 
of  his  absolute  innocence ;  that  he  had  un¬ 
dergone  nothing  like  a  legal  process, — a 
thing  impossible,  from  the  suspension  of 
their  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  owing  to 
the  divided  and  distracted  state  of  the  co¬ 
lony  ;  and  yet,  horrible  to  relate,  he  lay 
under  sentence  of  death  !  “  Grant  him,” 

exclaimed  Captain  Russell,  “  grant  me  his 
life !  Do  not  suffer  these  people  to  be 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  au  innocent  man, 
by  which  they  would  drag  British  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  whole  island!” 

So  forcible  was  this  appeal,  that  the  As¬ 
sembly,  in  the  most  hearty  and  unequivocal 
manoer,  promised  that  an  order  should  be 
instantly  transmitted,  for  him  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  up  immediately. 

On  the  following  day,  Captain  Russell 
sent  an  officer  to  receive  the  order  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Perkins’s  pardon  and  delivery.  In  a 
short  time  he  returned,  reporting  that  much 
prevarication  had  been  used,  and  that  he 
hud  not  obtained  the  order.  The  day  after, 
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the  same  gentleman  was  sent  again,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  downright  refusal  from  the 
Assembly;  “  for,  as  it  was  a  promise  made 
after  dinner,  they  did  not  think  it  Hading," 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  the  officer’s  re¬ 
turn,  the  Ferret  sloop.  Captain  Nowall  (now 
Rear-Admiral  Nowell),  hove  in  sight.  She 
had  been  at  Jeremie,  with  despatches  con¬ 
taining  the  requests  of  Lord  Effingham  and 
Admiral  Affleck,  that  Lieutenant  Perkins 
might  be  delivered  up;  which  the  Council 
of  Commons  there  absolutely  refused ;  add¬ 
ing,  that  the  imperious  voice  of  the  law 
called  for  his  eocecution. 

No  sooner  was  Captain  Russell  apprised 
of  this  state  of  the  business,  than  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  sacrifice  as  many 
Frenchmen  as  there  were  hairs  on  Perkins’# 
head,  if  they  murdered  him.  His  determi¬ 
nation  was  soon  known  amongst  the  Diana’s 
crew ;  the  anchor  was  up,  sail  crowded, 
and,  the  wind  favouring  them  in  an  uncom¬ 
mon  manner,  the  frigate  and  sloop  appeared 
off  Jeremie  in  a  portion  of  time  astonish¬ 
ingly  short.  Both  of  the  vessels,  hove-to 
close  to  the  harbour,  and  prepared  for 
battle  ;  every  soul  on  board  of  them  panting 
for  vengeance,  should  Perkins  be  murdered. 
The  Ferret  actually  entered  Jeremie  bay, 
aud  in  consequence  of  the  North  wind  sott¬ 
ing  in  towards  the  evening,  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  working  out  again  to  join  the 
Diana. 

Captain  Nowell  was  sent  on  shore,  with  a 
letter,  to  demand  him  instantly ;  and  with 
verbal  instructions  for  his  conduct,  should 
they  hesitate.  After  requesting  that  he 
might  be  given  up  according  to  promise,  be 
says:  “  If,  however,  it  should  unfortunately 
be  otherwise,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  I 
do  hereby,  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn 
manner,  demand  him.  Captain  Nowell 
knows  my  resolution,  in  case  of  the  least 
hesitation.” 

Captain  Nowell,  on  landing,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mob  of  at  least  300  villains, 
armed  with  sabres ;  and  together  with  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Godby,  who  accompanied  him,  had 
occasion  to  keep  his  hand  on  his  sword 
during  the  whole  of  the  conference  which 
took  place.  The  President  read  the  letter, 
and  said — “Sir,  suppose  I  do  not?”  “  In 
that  case,”  replied  the  British  Officer, 
“  you  draw  down  a  destruction  which  you 
are  little  aware  of.  I  know  Captain  Russell ; 
I  know  his  resolution  ;  beware,  if  you  value 
your  town,  aud  the  lives  of  thousands  :  he 
has  given  me  sixty  minutes  to  decide  :  you 
see,  Sir,  that  thirty  of  them  are  elapsed.” 
The  mob  now  grew  outrageous.  “  You 
shall  have  him,”  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
“  but  it  shall  be  in  quarters !”  Captain 
Nowell  instantly  drew  his  sword;  and, 
sternly  looking  at  the  President,  said : — 
“  Sir !  order  that  fellow  out  of  my  sight, 
or  lie  dies  !”  The  President  did  so  ;  and, 
after  a  few  more  threats  from  Captain 
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Nowell,  that  he  would  return  without  him, 
poor  Perkins  was  led  from  the  brig  of  war 
lying  off  the  town  iu  which  he  had  been 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  into  the  Ferret’s 
boat ;  then  wore,  with  the  ship’s  head  off 
the  land;  secured  his  guns ;  and  carried  a 
most  adventurous  and  enterprising  officer, 
and  good  man,  in  triumph  to  the  Comman¬ 
do  r-iu-Clnef  at  Jamaica,  to  whose  prayers 
the  sanguinary  democrats  of  the  new  French 
regime  had  refused  him*.  The  time  fixed 
for  his  execution  was  two  days  from  that  of 
his  rescue. 

Some  time  after  the  termination  of  this 
adventure,  Captain  Russell,  and  his  friend 
Nowell,  were  engaged  in  another.  In  a 
large  company,  on  shore,  they  were  one 
day  informed,  that  a  pleasure  yacht  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  party  had  been  seized, 
with  half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  in  a  piratical 
manner,  by  a  Spanish  gnarda  costa,  that 
had  been  seen,  two  days  before,  steering 
for  the  East  end  of  Cuba;  and  that  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  gentlemen  were  in  the  utmost 
distress.  When  the  subject  had  been 
dropped,  Captain  Russell  whispered  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Nowell,  and  they  walked  out  together. 
“  Nowell,  my  boy,”  said  Russell,  “  I’ve 
been  working  this  fellow’s  bearings  :■  we  are 
to  windward  of  him  :  we’li  weigh  instantly, 
before  sun  sets  ;  and  we  shall  see  him  about 
nine  to-morrow  morning.” — The  intention 
was  put  into  execution  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  formed ;  and,  about  the  expected  time, 
the  Pirate  appeared  in  sight.  The  English 
chased;  the  Spaniard  fled,  for  three  or  four 
hours  ;  at  length  anchored,  not  far  from  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba,  and  fired  sharply  at  our 
boats;  which  they,  by  order,  did  not  re¬ 
turn,  but  closed,  intending  to  board.  The 
villains  fled  on  shore  ;  when  a  Midshipman, 
from  the  Diaua,  followed,  and  caught  one 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  yacht  was  returned  to  Jamaica  on  the 
following  morning,  to  the  great  joy  and 
surprise  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  remained  the  usual  time  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  the  Diana  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  paid  off;  after  which.  Captain 
Russell  was  appointed  to  command  the  St. 
Alban’s,  of  64  guns,  and  brought  home  four 
or  five  East  Indiamen  from  St.  Helena. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  17 96,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Vengeance,  of  74  guns; 
in  which  he  served  in  the  West  Indies, 
under  Rear-Admiral  Harvey,  at  the  captures 
of  St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad,  and  at  the  sub¬ 
sequent  unsuccessful  siege  of  Porto.  Rico. 

On  this  station  Captain  Russell  had  the  . 
satisfaction  of  making,  the  second  time  in 
his  life,  an  ample  fortune ;  but  by  an  unli¬ 
mited  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  others, 
his  golden  treasures  soon  vanished. 

'*  Mr.  Perkins  was  afterwards  made  a 
Post-Captain,  and  died  at  Jamaica,  Jan.  27, 
1812.  .  . 
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In  the  spring  of  179.0  he  returned  to 
England,  and  joined  the  Channel  Fleet,  then 
under  the  orders  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Hav¬ 
ing  remained  for  some  time  in  that  service, 
the  Vengeance,  being  much  out  of  repair, 
was  paid  off;  and,  on  the  28d  April,  1800, 
Captain  Russell  was  appointed  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal,  a  second  rate,  in  which  ship  he 
remained  until  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  White,  Jan.  1,  1801  ;  and 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1804,  Rear-Admiral 
of  the  Red. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  we  find  our  officer  serving  under 
the  orders  of  Lord  Keith.  About  the  year 
1807,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  North  Sea  fleet ;  but  from  the 
rigid  caution  which  the  Dutch  squadrons 
observed,  no  opportunity  occurred  for  him 
to  display  the  determined  spirit  which  he 
was  well  known  to  have  possessed.  His 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  took 
place  Nov.  9,  1805  ;  and  on  the  12fch  Aug. 
1812,  he  became  a  full  Admiral.  Mrs. 
Russell,  to  whom  he  was  united  about  the 
year  1793,  died  March  9,  1818. 

A  portrait  of  the  Admiral,  in  the  old 
Post-Captain’s  uniform,  is  prefixed  to  his 
memoir  in  the  “  Naval  Chronicle,”  v.  17,  p. 
441. 

FI  is  blockade  of  the  Texel,  during  the 
period  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  our 
shores,  was  admirable,  and  it  was  planned 
and  executed  by  himself.  His  system  of 
anchoring  during  the  strongest  gales,  with 
sometimes  three  cables  on  end,  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  most  complete  success.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  neap  tides,  the  line-of-hattle  ships 
for  the  most  part  rendezvoused  at  North 
Yarmouth,  by  which  a  saving  to  his  country 
in  wear  and  tear,  and  probable  loss  of  ships, 
was  effected  to  an  immense  amount.  In¬ 
deed,  while  the  blockade  of  the  Texel  was 
the  most  efficient  ever  known,  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  the  rigidness  of  a  state  of 
bitter  warfare,  it  was  marked  by  instances 
of  the  most  refined  and  generous  humanity, 
which  procured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Kictchurt,  his  officers,  and 
men. 

To  the  qualities  of  a  thorough-bred  Eng¬ 
lish  seaman,  with  the  science  of  an  able 
naval  tactician,  he  possessed  the  nicest  and 
highest  sense  of  honour,  with  the  manners 
and  urbanity  of  a  courtier.  He  was  brave, 
generous,  and  humane. 

Major-General  Prevost,  C.  B. 

Aug.  8.  At  Bath,  in  his  48th  year,  Ma¬ 
jor-gen.  William  Augustus  Prevost,  Compa¬ 
nion  of  the  military  order  of  the  Bath.  This 
officer  entered  the  service  in  1791  as  an 
Ensign  in  the  3d  foot.  He  obtained  a 
Lieutenancy  in  the  same  corps  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  a  Company  the  2Cth  of  No¬ 
vember,  1793.  In  the  latter  year  and  in 
1794,  he  served  in  Lord  Moira’s  expedition 
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to  Holland  ;  and  in  1795  and  17.90',  in  that 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  to  the  VI  est 
Indies.  He  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Grenada  and  of  Port  Royal  by  storm,  &c. 
and  served  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent’s 
during  the  Cliarib  War.  From  1798  to 
1800,  he  acted  as  Aid-de  Camp  to  Major- 
General  Horneck.  The  1st  of  October, 
1800,  he  obtained  a  Majority  in  his  regi¬ 
ment,  the  3d,  from  which  he  was  removed 
to  a  Lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  Fencibles,  the  1st  of  December,  1804  ; 
subsequently  to  the  10th  Garrison  Batta¬ 
lion;  and  the  30th  of  May,  1805,  to  the 
67  th  foot.  With  the  latter  corps  he  served 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Barrosa,  for  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  wearing  a  medal.  The  4th  of 
June,  1813,  he  received  the  brevet  of  Co¬ 
lonel  in  the  army;  and  of  Major-general, 
the  12th  of  August,  18ly. 


Lieutenant-General  John  Prince. 

Sept.  11.  At  Ipswich,  aged  74,  Lieut. - 
gen.  John  Prince.  After  serviug  nineteen 
years  as  riding-master  to  the  1st  regiment 
of  dragoon  guards,  this  officer  was  appointed 
Ensign  in  the  35th  foot  on  the  6th,  and 
Cornet  1st  dragoon  guards  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1770;  Lieutenant  1st  dragoon  guards 
the  23d  of  July,  1773;  Captain  the  26'th 
of  December,  1778;  and  Major  the  1st  of 
March,  1794.  From  April  1794,  to  De¬ 
cember  1795,  he  served  on  the  Continent : 
he  commanded  three  squadrons  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  at  the  battle  of  Premont  the  17th  of 
April,  1794  ;  also  at  the  battles  of  Cateau, 
and  of  Boxtel.  The  25th  of  March,  1795, 
lie  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  the  6‘th  dragoons;  and  fiom  May  to 
September,  1800,  was  employed  as  Briga- 
dier«-general  in  Ireland.  He  received  the 
rank  of  Colonel  the  29th  of  April,  1802; 
and  from  the  24th  of  June  1  804,  to  the  24th 
of  June  1806,  he  served  as  Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  from  the  25th  of 
May,  1807,  to  the  24th  of  October,  1809, 
in  Tfeland.  He  was  appointed  Major-gene¬ 
ral  the  25th  of  October,  1809,  and  Lieute¬ 
nant-general  the  4th  of  June,  1814. 


DUC  DB  LA  ChATRE. 

Lately.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  Meudon, 
the  Due  do  la  Chatre  ;  one  of  the  Compa¬ 
nions  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  his  exile;  and  a 
friend  in  his  adversity.  Presuming  on  his 
very  long  intimacy  with  the  King,  the  affec¬ 
tionate  attachment  that  had  always  subsisted 
between  them,  and  the  long  and  valuable 
services  he  had  rendered  his  Majesty,  he  con¬ 
jured  the  King  to  abandon  the  project  of 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  as  contrary  to  public  opinion. 
The  King  made  no  answer ;  but  on  the 
Duke  going  next  morning  to  attend  as  First 
Gentleman  of  the.  Chamber,  the  Usher  In 


waiting  would  not  let  him  j*ass,  and  told 
him  that  his  Majesty  had  no  farther  occa¬ 
sion  for  his  services.  The  poor  old  Duke 
was  thunderstruck;  he  retired  to  Meudon 
to  pour  out  his  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of  his 
old  friend  the  Duke  de  Castries  ;  but  the 
shock  was  too  great  for  the  consolations  of 
friendship  to  heal  the  wound:  as  he  was 
eating  on  egg  at  breakfast  he  fell  down  in 
an  apoplectic  fit,  lingered  a  few  days,  and 
expired.  On  the  King  being  told  of  it,  he 
merely  said,  “  Fie  was  a  good  man  and  a 
faithful  servant.” 


The  Metropolitan  Chrysanthus. 

Feh.  18.  At  the  age  nf  92  years,  the 
Metropolitan  Chrysanthus,  superior  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  George,  situate  at  the  south¬ 
ern  extremities  of  Tauries.  This  venerable 
prelate  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Clergy,  the  Generals,  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  accompanied 
the  body  to  the  convent  of  St.  George, 
seventeen  verstes  from  Sebastopal,  where  it 
was  deposited.  Having  been  persecuted  in 
his  native  country  (Greece),  he  withdrew 
from  it,  and  travelled  through  England, 
different  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  .Japan, 
China,  Corea,  Mongol  Tartary,  Great  Tar¬ 
tary,  Thibet,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Bucharia; 
and,  after  his  long  fatigues,  found  at  length 
a  peaceful  retreat  in  Russia,  where  he 
received  numerous  marks  of  the  munificence 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  We  are  not 
informed  whether  Father  Chrysanthus  has 
left  any  manuscripts  of  his  travels. 


William  Falconer.  M.  D. 

Aug.  30.  At  his  house  in  the  Cjrcus, 
Bath,  aged  81,  William  Falconer,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital 
at  Bath ;  and  son  of  the  late  VVm.  Falcouer, 
esq.  Recorder  of  Chester,  and  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  R.  Wilbraham,  esq.  of  Towns¬ 
end,  near  Nantwich.  His  grand-fattier,  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in 
Scotland,  was  entrusted  with  the  private 
cipher  of  James  II.  to  whom  he  adherefi 
with  honor  and  fidelity,  an  l  whom  he  fol¬ 
lowed  into  France,  and  there  died. 

To  those  who  re'collect  his  brother,  the 
late  Thomas  Falconer,  esq.  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say,  that  he  was  not  inferior  in  na¬ 
tural  abilities,  in  strength  of  memory,  or 
acquired  knowledge;  but  this  equality  he 
always  modestly  and  affectionately  de¬ 
claimed. 

His  information  was  various,  and  of  the 
best  kind;  and  it  was  collected,  not  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  employing  his,  time 
in  professional  studies,  for  his  stores  of 
knowledge  were  large  and  diversified,  but 
before  he  became  a  student,  and  lie  was  not 
a  late  student,  of  a  University.  His  habits 
of  reasoning  also  had  beea  f  >r:ned  at  this 
cuilv  period  upon  the  severe  logic  of  books 
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of  the  law,  the  reading  of  his  own  choice, 
&c.  In  conversation  he  never  loitered 
among  premises,  but  seized  at  once  the 
conclusion.  In  more  advanced  life,  his  re¬ 
tentive  memory,  his  extensive  association, 
his  quick  and  vigorous  perception,  his  strong 
feelings,  brought  immediately  what  he  re¬ 
quired  for  his  purpose  ;  apt  and  original 
quotations,  curious  anecdotes,  facts,  prece¬ 
dents,  principles,  and  analogies  introduced 
and  expressed  in  powerful  language,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  in  studious  and 
retired  research  in  the  moment  of  ardent 
conversation,  or  eager  argument  and  discus¬ 
sion.  Difficulties  stimulated  and  dissipated 
his  indolence,  and  danger,  instead  of  op¬ 
pressing  or  overwhelming  his  mind,  ani¬ 
mated  his  powers,  and  developed  his  re¬ 
sources. 

Various  will  be  the  representations  of  this 
excellent  and  extraordinary  man,  by  those 
who  saw  him  only  in  public,  although  he 
lived  much  in  public  view;  but  the  whole  of 
his  character  cannot  he  correctly  delineated 
from  such  observations  of  it.  It  will  vary, 
as  he  was  in  spirits  or  hypochondriacal  ; 
chafed  by  artful  opposition,  or  tranquil ; 
triumphing  over  an  ill-bred,  baying  anta¬ 
gonist,  or  communicating  calmly  of  his 
rich  stores  of  information.  Thus  indeed 
all  Ins  faults  and  foibles  were  known, 
and  his  privacy  most  malignantly  and  cu¬ 
riously  inquired  into,  and,  alas  !  so  it  has 
been  .inquired  into,  and  would  not  furnish 
any  more. 

Much,  however,  as  he  lived  and  conversed, 
and  debated  in  public,  he  never  disregarded 
truth,  even  where  scrupulous  casuists  think 
that  it  may  sometimes  be  neglected,  in 
maintaining  the  wrong  side  of  a  question  as 
a  display  of  skill  and  invention.  “  In  that 
respect,”  he  once  said  to  a  person  who  de¬ 
fended  the  practice,  by  the  authority  and 
example  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  good  and  as 
great  a  man  as  Dr.  Falconer,  “  in  that  re¬ 
spect  I  consider  myself  to  be  a  better  man 
than  Dr.  Johnson,  for  I  never  in  my  life 
maintained  the  wrong  side  of  an  argument, 
knowing  it  to  he  so.” 

It  was  no  rare  occurrence  to  hear  him 
confess  his  own  ignorance,  and  acknowledge 
his  inferiority  to  other  persons;  and  yet  the 
late  Ford  Thurlow,  at  whose  table  he  was 
almost  a  constant  guest,  declared,  “  that 
he  tfever  saw  such  a  man ,-  that  he  knew 
every  thing,  and  knew  it  better  than  any 
one  ^tae.” 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  character  of 
such  a  man,  may  be  closed  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  sentiments  in  the  dedication  to 
him/of  the  elegant  translator  of  the  French 
play  df  Hector,  “  I  determined,”  says  this 
accomplished  writer,  the  Rev.  £.  Mangin, 
“  to  send  it  into  the  world  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  an  honoured  name ,  and  had  I  known 
ii  inau  more  venerated  for  professional  ta¬ 
lent,  polite  erudition,  strict  integrity,  and 
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true  benevolence,  I  .should  not  have  made 
use  of  your’s.” 

He  did  not  live  in  vain,  for  the  cause  of 
learning,  or  science,  virtue,  or  religion  : 
his  writings  contain  sufficient  evidence 
of  Ills  claim  to  a  place  among  the  Philoso¬ 
phers  and  Scholars  of  his  age  and  country  ; 
and  his  life,  it  is  hoped,  will,  through  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  obtain  for  him  the 
blessing  of  “  the  pure  in  heart.” 

He  was  the  Author  of  the  following  use¬ 
ful  tracts  on  Medical  subjects  : 

“  Dissertatio  de  Nephritide  verA,  Edinb. 
17 66  ” — “Essay  on  the  Bath  Waters,” 
1770,  8vo. ;  2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo.  1774. — 
“  Observations  on  Dr.  Cadogan’s  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Gout,”  1772,  8vo. — “  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Experiments  on  the  Poison  of 
Copper,”  1774,  8vo. — “  Essay  on  the  Wa¬ 
ter  commonly  used  at  Bath,”  1775,  8vo. — 
“  Experiments  and  Observations,”  1777,  3 
parts,  Svo. — “  Observations  on  some  of  the 
articles  of  Diet  and  Regimen  usually  recom¬ 
mended  to  Valetudinarians,”  1778,  Svo. — 
“  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Climate,  Si¬ 
tuation,  Country,  Population,  Food,  and 
Way  of  Life,”  1781,  4to. — “Account  of 
the  Epidemic  Catarrhal  Fever,  called  the 
Influenza,”  1782,  8vo. — “Dobson  on  fixed 
Air,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Use  of  the 
solution  of  fixed  Alkaline  Salts  in  the  Stone 
and  Gravel,”  1785,  Svo.  4th  edit.  l  792. — 
“  On  the  Influence  of  the  Passions  upon 
the  Disorders  of  the  Body,”  1788,  8vo. — 
“  Essay  on  the  preservation  of  the  Health 
of  persons  employed  in  Agriculture,”  1789, 
8vo. — “  Practical  Dissertation  on  the  me¬ 
dicinal  effects  of  the  Bath  Waters,”  1790, 
8vo. — “  Miscellaneous  Tracts  and  Collec¬ 
tions  relating  to  Natural  History,  selected 
from  the  principal  Writers  of  Antiquity  on 
that  subject,”  1793,  4to. — “  Observations 
respecting  the  Pulse,”  179G,  Svo. — “An 
Examination  of  Dr.  Heberden’s  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  increase  and  decrease  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Diseases,  and  particularly  the  Plague,” 
1802,  8vo. — “An  Account  of  the  Epide¬ 
mical  Catarrhal  Fever,  commonly  called  the 
Influenza,  as  it  appeared  at  Bath  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1803,”  Svo. —  “A 
Dissertation  on  Isehias,  or  the  disease  of 
the  Hip-joint,  commonly  called  a  Hip-case,” 
1805,  Svo. — “  Arrian’s  Voyage  round  the 
Euxine  Sea  translated,  with  a  Geographical 
Dissertation  and  three  Discourses,”  1805, 
4  to. 


M.  Lacretellf.. 

Lately.  M.  Lacrctelle,  Senior  Member 
of  the  French  Academy.  His  funeral  took 
place  at  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lo- 
rette.  A  deputation  from  the  Academy, 
many  of  its  members,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  were  present. 
After  the  ceremony,  his  remains  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  cemetery  of  P£re  la  Chaise. 
M.  le  Comte  Bigot  de  Prcameneu  pronounced 
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M.  Lacretelie’s  eulogy.  He  enumerated  his 
claims  to  public  esteem,  and  expressed  with 
feeling  the  regret  of  the  Academy  at  their 
loss.  M.  de  Jouy  followed,  and,  in  an  agi¬ 
tated  voice,  sketched  M.  Lacretelle’s  life 
and  literary  labours.  He  dwelt  especially 
upon  the  consideration  and  friendship  which 
had  been  entertained  for  the  deceased  by  the 
illustrious  Malesherbes.  In  conclusion,  M. 
Jouy  repeated  the  words  which  his  colleague 
and  friend  for  about  twenty  years  addressed 
to  him  the  day  before  his  death — “  I  have 
written  (said  he)  a  few  pages  that  will  sur¬ 
vive  me ;  that  is  my  claim  to  the  esteem  of 
my  fellow  citizens  :  I  have  done  some  good ; 
there  is  my  hope  for  the  future.” 


Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  Rev.  J. 
J.  Conybeare,  in  addition  to  those  already 
given  in  p.  187,  are  abridged  from  a  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch  ”  of  him  in  the  “  Annals 
of  Philosophy.” 

The  late  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare  was  born 
in  June,  177.9,  and  was  the  son  of  William 
Conybeare,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate;  and  the  grandson  of  Dr.  John 
Conybeare,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  re¬ 
putation  for  abilities  and  scholarship  which 
he  established  at  Westminster,  had  been 
anticipated,  in  consequence  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  talent  shown  in  his  school  ex¬ 
ercises  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  supported, 
whilst  he  continued  there,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  vindicate  to  him  the  character  of 
possessing  greater  abilities,  and  of  being  a 
better  scholar,  than  any  boy  then  in  the 
school.  Early  in  1797  he  was  elected  to  a 
studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  and 
he  gained,  we  believe  in  1799,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Under-graduate’s  prize,  for  a  Latin 
poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  “  Religio 
Brahmae and  which  was  characterized,  as 
his  verses  always  were,  by  a  fine  poetic 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  facility  of  expression, 
and  harmony  of  numbers. 

live  office  of  an  usher  at  Westminster 
was  much  below  his  talents,  and  he  return¬ 
ed,  in  a  short  time,  to  Christ  Church  ;  but 
not  until  his  usual  kindness  had  made  him 
generally  beloved  by  the  boys  of  the  form 
over  which  he  was  placed.  About  this  time 
he  had  a  Laboratory,  **  and  busied  himself 
much  with  chemical  experiments;”  thus, 
perhaps,  laying  the  foundation  for  that  in¬ 
terest  in  scientific  subjects,  which  subse¬ 
quently  led  him,  as  a  relaxation,  by  change 
of  intellectual  employment,  to  those  few  re¬ 
searches  in  geology,  chemistry',  and  the 
history  of  science,  the  results  of  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  recorded  in  the  Annals: 
and  the  character  of  these  is  such,  that  did 
we  not  know  him  to  have  been  otherwise 
employed  in  promoting  objects  of  equal  uti¬ 
lity,  we  might  have  wished  that  his  scientific 


researches  had  been  greatly  extended.  But 
we  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the  sequel. 

In  1804  or  1805,  that  great  scholar  and 
distinguished  prelate  the  kite  Archbishop 
Markham,  having  accepted  the  resignation 
by  Dr.  W.  Conybeare,  of  a  stall  which  he 
held  in  York  Cathedral,  presented  Ills  son 
to  it.  About  the  year  1807,  Mr.  C.  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
University  of  Oxford;  and  in  1808  or  1809, 
he  held  the  perpetual  Curacy  of  Cowley, 
near  Oxford,  as  an  appendage  to  his  Stu¬ 
dentship. 

About  this  time  he  communicated  various 
articles  to  the  British  Bibliographer,  under 
the  signature  of  C. ;  and  amongst  others, 
we  believe,  an  Abstract  of  all  that  had  been 
published  on  Saxon  Literature ;  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  some  communications  to  the 
Censura  Literaria ;  among  them  a  short 
memoir  of  W.  Stevens,  Esq.  P.  S.  A.  and 
Treasurer  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  cele¬ 
brated  for  Lis  learning  in  Divinity,  and  the 
intimate  friend  from  youth  of  Bishop  Horne. 
In  1809  he  printed,  for  private  distribution 
only,  an  abstract,  in  George  Ellis’s  manner, 
of  the  celebrated  French  metrical  Romance 
of  Octavian,  Emperor  of  Rome  ;  the  only 
exemplars  of  which  arc  the  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  from  which  Mr.  Co¬ 
nybeare  made  his  abstract,  and  an  indif¬ 
ferent  translation  into  English,  in  the  Cot¬ 
tonian  Library.  In  November,  1811,  he 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
an  inedited  fragment  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
contained  in  a  MS  Volume  of  Homilies  in 
the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  presenting  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  our  language  and  poetry,  at  the 
latest  period  .at  which  they  could  fairly  be 
denominated  Saxon ;  Wanley  supposing  it 
to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second;  and  Mr.  Conybeare 
himself,  from  its  inferiority  to  earlier  speci¬ 
mens,  placing  the  time  of  its  composition 
lower  than  the  era  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
This  communication  is  printed  in  vol.  xvii. 
of  the  Archaeologia. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Conybeare  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Regius  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Whilst 
Professor  of  Poetry  he  made  some  valuable 
communications  to  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  ;  of  which  learned  body,  however, 
he  was  not  a  Fellow  ;  a  circumstance  some¬ 
what  remarkable,  considering,  that  next  to 
Theology,  his-  active  attention  was  princi¬ 
pally  engaged  by  Antiquarian  Literature. 

The  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Arcluco- 
logia  contains,  besides  the  fragment  of 
poitry  just  alluded  to,  three  papers  by  Mr. 
C.  presenting  extracts  from  as  many  poems 
contained  in  the  volume  of  Miscellaneous 
Saxon  Poetry  given  by  Leofric,  the  first 
bishop  of  Exeter,  to  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  that  diocese,  and  still  preserved  in  its  ca¬ 
pitular  library.  Tliese  extracts  he  accom¬ 
panied  with  literal  translation*  into  Latin 
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prosa,  preserving  \yith  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  both  the  sense  and  verbal  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  ;  and  with  paraphrases 
somewhat  more  liberal  in  English  verse. 
Though  he  regrets  his  inability  to  execute 
the  English  versions  in  a  manner  more 
worthy  the  spirit  of  his  author ;  yet  those 
who  read  them  will  find  that  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  task  with  much  success  :  the 
character  of  his  versions  is  at  once  simple 
and  dignified,  and  adapted  with  much  taste 
to  the  varying  style  of  the  original  poems. 

The  same  volume  contains  two  papers, 
communicated  to  the  Society  in  1813,  on 
the  metre  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry ;  con¬ 
taining  observations,  suggested,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  perusal  of  two  very  inte¬ 
resting  documents  contained  in  the  Exeter 
Manuscript;  and  showing  the  origin  and 
the  fallacy  of  the  contradictory  opinions 
which  our  ablest  philological  antiquaries 
had  advanced  on  the  subject-  He  proves, 
in  the  first  communication,  that  the  poeti¬ 
cal  compositions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
distinguished  from  their  prose  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  use  of  a  certain  definite  rhythm  ;  and 
investigates,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
metrical  structure  of  those  venerable  aud 
interesting  remains.  In  the  second  paper 
he  adds  such  further  remarks  on  their  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristics  as  had  been  suggested  to 
him  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  of  this  description,  preserved 
either  in  print  or  in  manuscript. 

In  the  following  year  our  indefatigable 
Professor  communicated  to  the  same  Society, 
two  short  poems  of  the  time  of  Richard  II. ; 
which  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  an  im¬ 
mense  manuscript  volume  of  English  Poetry 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
usually  styled,  from  the  name  of  its  donor, 
the  Vernon  Manuscript. 

In  November  1814,  he  transmitted  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  for  exhibition 
to  its  members,  a  copy  of  an  early  English 
work,  entitled,  f(  A  Hundred  Merry  Tales 
and  printed  by  Rastell,  but  without  a  date, 
in  small  folio;  22  leaves,  pp.  44.  He  had 
found  this  work  converted  into  pasteboard, 
and  forming  the  covers  of  an  old  book  ;  as 
it  had  previously  been  known  only  from  the 
casual  mention  of  its  title  by  Shakspeare, 
its  discovery  excited  much  interest  among 
the  students  of  the  literature  which  the  his¬ 
tory  and  explanation  of  his  works  has  created. 

In  1815  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales  were 
reprinted  for  a  select  literary  circle,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  Mr.  Conybeare,  by  S.  W.  Singer, 
esq.  (see  vol.  xc.  ii.  505)  ;  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  attachment  to  literature. 

Mr.  Conybeare’s  last  communication  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  vras  made  so  late 
as  the  month  of  November  1823,  and  was 
contained,  like  all  his  previous  communica¬ 
tions,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ellis. 
This  was  an  abstract  of  a  contemporary 
poem  on  the  Siege  of  Rouen,  by  Henry  V, 
Gent.  Mag.  October ,  1824. 
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in  1418,  composed  by  an  eye-witness*;  and 
lately  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
A  transcript  of  this  poem  by  Mr.  C.  of 
which  the  abstract  was  merely  a  precursor, 
is  expected  to  appear  in  the  next  volume  of 
the  Arclneologia. 

The  ancient  literature  of  this  country, 
however,  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
attainments  :  as  a  classical  scholar,  not 
perhaps  as  a  scholiast,  hut  as  an  elegant  cul¬ 
tivated  scholar,  he  eminently  excelled  ;  and 
in  Theology,  on  which  he  had  of  late  vears 
fully  and  properly  concentrated  his  talents, 
he  has  not  perhaps  left  behind  him  his 
equal  for  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  field  of  inquiry :  his  deep  and  varied 
information  on  every  part  of  it  was  unri¬ 
valled,  and  stood  widely  distinguished  from 
the  narrow  erudition  which  sometimes  passes 
current.  This  renders  it  a  subject  for  regret 
that  the  Sermons  he  recently  preached  at 
the  Bampton  Lecture,  printed  only  for 
limited  circulation,  and  a  Reply  to  Palseo- 
romaica,  should  form  his  only  publications 
of  a  theological  nature. 

Though  Mr.  Conybeare  never  appeared 
to  labour,  <£  yet  his  mind  was  too  active 
not  to  demand  almost  constant  occupation  ; 
and  he  therefore  naturally  sought  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  change  of  intellectual  employment : 
thus  he  occasionally  pursued,  and  with 
much  keenness,  a  great  variety  of  subordi¬ 
nate  objects ;  such  as  tl^e  history  of  art, — 
the  history  of  languages, — the  literature  of 
the  middle  ages, — mineralogy,  and  chemis¬ 
try  ;  but  though  in  all  these,  powers  like  his 
could  not  fail  to  give  him  a  respectable 
rank,  yet,  to  them,  those  powers  never 
were  applied,  or  intended  to  be  applied, 
with  sufficient  earnestness  to  ensure  any 
very  distinguished  progress ;”  except  in 
those  departments  of  antiquarian  literature 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  new  series  of  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy ,  contain,  we  believe,  all  Mr. 
Conybeare’s  papers  on  scientific  subjects. 
In  the  second  volume  of  the  former  work 
lie  published  some  “  Memoranda  relative  to 
Clevelly,  North  Devon;”  in  which,  having 
visited  the  spot  in  company  with  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  he  describes  the  singular  contortions 
in  the  grauwacke  forming  the  cliffs  near 
that  town  ;  illustrating  his  description  by 
sketches.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
same  work  are  some  “  Memoranda  relative 
to  the  Porphvritic  Veins,  8cc.  of  St.  Agnes, 
in  Cornwall  ;”  drawn  up  by  Mr.  C.  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Buckland,  with 
whom  he  examined  them.  In  the  same  vo¬ 
lume  is  a  “  Notice  of  Fossil  Shells  in  the 
Slate  of Tintagel,”  by  Mr.  Conybeare;  and 
the  following  additional  papers  by  him  have 
been  read  before  the  Society,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear,  we  presume,  in  the  forthcoming  part 

*  See  an  account  of  it  in  Part  i.  p.  160. 
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of  its  Transactions  :  — <(  On  a  Substance 
contained  in  the  Interior  of  certain  Chalk 
Flints;”  “  On  the  Comparative  Fusibility 
of  certain  Rocks,  and  the  Character  of  the 
Results  the  experiments  described  in  this 
communication  were  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  comparing  the  characters  of 
the  indurated  lias  shale  (found  in  contact 
with  the  whin  dykes)  of  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land,  with  those  of  certain  rocks  to  which  it 
had  been  supposed  to  bear  an  analogy.  The 
results  tended,  in  Mr.  Conybeare’s  opinion, 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Irish  rock 
with  the  shale  of  the  lias  formation,  as  oc¬ 
curring  elsewhere,  rather  than  with  the  true 
flinty  slate,  or  any  other  variety  of  basalt : 
and  lastly,  two  notices  “  On  a  recent  Lig¬ 
neous  Petrifaction.” 

His  papers  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy 
occur  in  the  following  order,  in  the  present 
series.  In  the  first  volume  he  described  an 
inflammable  substance  found  filling  small 
contemporaneous  veins  in  the  ironstone  of 
Merthyr  Tydyil ;  and  to  which  (believing  it 
to  be  undescribed)  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hatchetine,  in  reference  to  the  eminent 
chemist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
history  of  bituminous  substances.  In  vol. 
v.  he  communicated  a  further  examination 
of  this  body ;  but  finding,  subsequently, 
that  it  had  first  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Brande,  in  his  Manual  of  Chemistry,  under 
the  appellation  of  mineral  adipocire,  he 
withdrew  the  name  of  Hatchetine,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  Mr.  Brande’s  priority  of  obser¬ 
vation.  In  the  first  volume,  likewise,  is  a 
short  paper  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  “  On  the 
Red  Rock  Marie,  or  Newer  Red  Sandstone 
as  it  is  presented  in  the  strata  extending 
fromDawlish  to  Teignmouth.  The  authors 
of  the  “  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England 
and  Wales,”  have  given  this  article  nearly 
entire  in  that  excellent  work. 

In  vol.  ii.  is  an  article  “  On  the  Geology 
of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Okehampton, 
Devon.”  In  vol.  iv.  papers  “  On  Siliceous 
Petrifactions  imbedded  in  Calcareous  Rock;” 
“  On  the  Geology  of  the  Malvern  Hills  ;” 
“  On  Works  in  Niello  and  the  l’irotechnia 
of  Venoccio  Biringuccio  Siennese ;”  and 
“  On  the  Greek  Fire.”  In  vol.  v.  “  Queries 
on  the  Plumbago  formed  in  Coal  Gas  Re¬ 
torts  ;”  “Examination  of  Mumia;”  and 
“  On  the  Geology  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.” 
In  vol.  vi.  a  continuation  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  article,  and  an  account  of  a  scarce 
and  curious  alchemical  work,  the  “  Syin- 
bola  Aureae  Mensae  Duodecim  Nationum,” 
of  Micael  Maier. 

The  admiration  excited  by  the  talents 
which  could  be  directed,  and  so  successfully, 
to  such  varied  objects,  has  thus  far  render¬ 
ed  the  task  of  recording  the  life  of  their 
possessor  a  pleasing  one  ;  but  we  now  come 
to  a  painful  part  of  the  subject.  Early  in 
the  month  of  June  last,  Mr.  Conybeare 


came  to  the  Metropolis  ;  partly  on  business 
connected  with  the  printing  of  his  *(  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Early  History  of  English  and 
French  Poetry;”  which  hail  been  announced 
for  several  years,  aud  the  Anglo-Saxon  por¬ 
tion  of  which  was  considerably  advanced. 
He  was  seized  with  apoplexy  on  the  10th  of 
June,  and  died  on  the  following  day;  at  the 
house  of  Stephen  Groombridge,  esq.  F.R.S. 
at  Blackbeatn. 

We  cannot  better  terminate  this  article 
than  with  an  extract  from  the  tribute  paid 
to  Mr.  Conybeare’s  memory  by  his  warmly 
attached  friend  Archdeacon  Moysey. 

“  His  talents  were  of  the  very  first-rate 
description.  In  languages,  in  poetry,  in 
taste,  he  was  distinguished  far  above  his 
contemporaries  :  in  chemistry  and  minera¬ 
logy  he  possessed  a  more  than  common  de¬ 
gree  of  information.  The  writer  of  this 
slight  sketch  speaks  from  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  very  many  years,  when  he 
says,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
whether  as  boy  or  as  man,  he  never  met  his 
equal.  His  goodness  of  heart  was  unbound¬ 
ed.  No  calamitv  of  others  came  unheeded 
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under  his  eye ;  nor  was  any  thing  which 
kindness  could  do  for  another  ever  omitted 
by  him.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when 
we  turn  to  the  most  valuable  point,  in  a 
character  valuable  on  all  points  ;  namely, 
his  deep  and  unfeigned  piety.  There  was 
in  him  a  spirit  of  true  devotion,  a  singleness 
of  heart,  a  purity  of  ideas,  which  rarely, 
very  rarely  have  been  found.  Never  did  he 
lose  sight  of  the  responsibility  which  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  in  the  character  of 
a  parish  priest.  The  multitudes  who  at¬ 
tended  his  interment,  both  of  rich  and  poor, 
bore  just  testimony  to  the  character  of  him 
who  had  been  truly  the  father  of  his  parish; 
the  friend  of  the  poor;  the  comforter  of 
the  afflicted.  In  his  Saviour's  path  he  trod 
with  diligence  on  earth,  and  well  mav  we 
trust  that  he  has  now  departed  to  that  ful¬ 
ness  of  joy  which  is  prepared  in  that  Al¬ 
mighty  Saviour’s  presence  for  them  who 
follow  his  steps.”  E.  W.  B. 

Matthew  Gregson,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 

Sept.  25.  At  Liverpool,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  75,  Matthew  Gregson,  esq.  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  and 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries,  Neweastle-upon-Tvne. 

Indigent  merit  has  lost  in  him  an  ever 
■warm  and  cheerful  patron  and  advocate.  It 
were  invidious  to  name  the  artists  who  have 
since  risen  to  eminence  as  sculptors,  en¬ 
gravers,  and  painters,  whom  in  their  out¬ 
set  he  befriended  and  animated  by  his  as¬ 
sistance  and  advice. 

Mr.  Gregson  had  successively  presided 
over  most  of  the  Liverpool  public  institu¬ 
tions  both  literary  and  charitable;  and  sel- 
dom  had  he  retired  from  his  office  without 
having  effected  some  great  improvement  in 
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the  system.  In  the  records  of  most  of  these  his 
name  is  enrolled  as  a  munificent  benefactor. 

lie  was  the  author  of  “A  Portfolio  of 
Fragments  relative  to  the  History  and  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  and  Dutchy 
of  Lancaster  (reviewed  in  vol.  lxxxviii.  i. 
333 ;  vol.  xciv.  i.  233)  ;  a  very  valuable 
book,  in  which,  whoever  may  hereafter  dare 
to  attempt  the  Historiography  of  that 
County  will  find  a  sterling  treasure. 

Few  persons  were  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  his  native  county  as  Mr. 
Gregson.  Nature  had  given  him  a  mind  of 
extraordinary  power,  and  a  memory  which 
even  to  the  latest  year  of  his  life  was  won¬ 
derfully  retentive ;  and  that  restless  intel¬ 
lectual  vigour  and  unwearying  zeal  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  had  made  him  a  perse- 
veriug  and  successful  Antiquary. — The  com¬ 
bination  of  these  properties  with  a  truly 
Christian  spirit,  an  ample  store  of  informa¬ 
tion,  a  relish  for  social  gaiety,  and  a  firm 
faithfulness  of  attachment,  caused  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  acquaintance  to  be  much  valued 
and  sought  after. 

His  family  and  friends  can  derive  in  the 
midst  of  their  regret  the  most  heartfelt  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  from  reflecting  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  all  the  relative  duties 
of  life.  Nor  can  longer  life  be  desirable 
for  him ,  who  having  already  lived  beyond 
“the  days  of  man,”  just  when  the  decrepi¬ 
tude  of  age  is  approaching  him,  sinks  into 
the  quiet  vale  of  Death,  leaving  to  his  pos¬ 
terity  that  best  of  bequests — a  character  of 
which  they  may  be  proud,  and  an  example 
which  they  may  imitate.  For  well  may  they 
say  with  the  Historian  (but  with  a  livelier 
faith  than  he  entertained  whilst  uttering  so 
Christian-like  a  sentiment) — “Si  quis  pio- 
rum  manibus  locus,  si,  lit  sapientibus  placet, 
non  cum  corpore  extinguerentur  magnoe  ani- 
mae ;  placid^  quiescas,  nosque,  domum 
tuum,  ab  infirmo  desiclerio,  et  muliebribus 
lamentis  ad  contcmplationem  virtu  turn  tua- 
rum  voces,  quas  ueque  lugeri,  neque  plangi 
fas  est ;  admiratione  te  potius  quam  tempo¬ 
ral  (bus  laudibus,  et,  si  natura  suppeditet, 
imitatione  decoremus.” 

Mr.  Gregson  was  for  many  years  a  valued 
Correspondent  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  His  portrait,  of  a  folio  size,  drawn  in 
stone  by  M.  Gauci,  from  a  picture  by  W. 
Bigg,  esq.  R.  A.  was  published  in  the  se¬ 
cond  edition  of  his  Fragments  ;  but  a  supe¬ 
rior  likeness,  the  side-view  outline  of  a  bust, 
appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  that  work. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Bohte. 

Sept.  2.  In  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
in  tire  45th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bohte,  Foreign  Bookseller  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty —  a  man,  of  whom  it  is  no  exagge¬ 
ration  to  assert,  that  by  integrity  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  kindness  of  disposition,  and  suavity 
of  manners,  he  had  conciliated  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 


was  a  native  of  Bremen  in  Germany,  and 
having  settled  young  in  this  country,  he 
showed,  in  the  business  which  he  created, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  which  he  de¬ 
voted  all  his  energies,  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  industry  and  perseverance 
combined  with  probity  and  honour. 

lor  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  con¬ 
nexions,  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  several 
years  past,  of  attending  the  great  annual 
mart  for  German  literature  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  had  opportunities  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  principal 
booksellers,  but  also  with  manV  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  continent.  The 
circle  of  English  Literati  also,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  was  not 
small ;  and  many  of  them  can,  with  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  attest  from  experience 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  further  their  pursuits,  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  enquiries  and  researches  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Amidst  tile  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  vigorous  health,  which  authorized 
the  anticipation  of  many  years  of  active  life, 
he  was  almost  suddenly  snatched  away,  after 
an  illness  of  only  four  days,  the  fatal  termi¬ 
nation  of  which  was  quite  unexpected. 

Mr.  Bohte  had  long  been  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  importers  of  German  works,  as  well 
such  as  belong  to  the  current  Literature,  as 
the  different  editions  and  collections  of  the 
Classics  printed  abroad  :  and  it  will  be  gra¬ 
tifying  to  his  friends  to  learn  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  suffer  any  interruption  from 
his  abrupt  removal,  but  be  continued  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow. 


CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

July  5.  Suddenly,  at  North  Leith,  in 
his  91st  year,  the  venerable  and  eminent 
divine,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston.  During  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  upwards  of  60  years,  which  he  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  North  Leith  parish, 
he  was  well  known  to  have  put  his  hand  to 
every  good  work  that  was  going  forward, 
not  only  in  the  town  of  Leith,  the  more 
immediate  object  of  his  charge,  but  his  be¬ 
nevolent  views  extended  to  a  fatherly  care 
over  the  charitable  institutions  of  Edinburgh, 
towards  which,  through  a  long  and  most 
active  life,  he  rendered  a  ready  and  effective 
assistance.  In  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
best  of  their  charities,  the  Asylum  for  the 
Industrious  Blind,  the  extension  of  the  re¬ 
sources  and  benefits  of  which  was  to  the 
last  the  peculiar  object  of  his  anxiety  and 
fostering  attention,  an  imperishable  monu¬ 
ment  has  been  erected  to  his  fame.  Dr. 
Johnston  w'as,  and  we  believe  had  been  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  father  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Edinburgh.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  descended  to  the  dust  ripe  in  honours 
as  in  years. 

July  8.  Aged  55,  deeply  lamented  by  a 
numerous  family,  an  extensive  circle  of 
friends,  and  a  populous  town,  the  Rev. 
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Michael  Rowlandson,  D.  D.  vicar  of  War¬ 
minster.  lie  was  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford, 
M.  A.  Oct.  10,  1307;  D.  D.  18...;  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Warminster  in 
1803  Ijv  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  es¬ 
teem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  late  pa¬ 
rishioners  was  strongly  expressed  by  the 
solemn  assemblage  of  a  greater  number  than 
the  church  could  accommodate,  to  pay  the 
last  mournful  tribute  to  his  remains,  and 
also  by  the  spontaneous  closing  of  the  shops 
by  the  tradesmen  of  all  denominations  at 
the  time  of  his  interment.  Many  very  re¬ 
spectable  petsons  voluntarily  followed  the 
funeral  procession  in  deep  mourning,  as  well 
as  the  charity  school,  which  the  deceased 
had  so  warmly  and  liberally  supported. 
This  very  respectable  clergyman  presided 
during  a  considerable  period  over  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  that  extensive  parish,  and  will  long 
be  remembered  with  esteem  and  affection 
by  his  very  numerous  friends,  to  whom  his 
memory  was  endeared  by  integrity  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  benevolence  of  heart,  and  fortitude  of 
mind,  displayed  in  a  faithful  discharge  of 
the  moral,  social,  and  religious  duties  which 
a  populous  town  demanded  of  him.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  sound  understanding  and  great 
mental  acquirements,  Dr.  Rowlandson  per- 
severinglv  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terest  and  happiness  of  all  with  whom  he 
had  any  concern.  The  closing  sufferings  of 
his  useful  life  he  sustained  with  the  collected 
firmness  and  pious  resignation  of  a  Christian, 
and  left  this  world,  in  the  humble  but  happy 
persuasion  of  bliss  in  another  and  a  better. 

July  10.  At  Darley  Lever,  near  Bolton 
Moors,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  James  Slade , 
vicar  of  Winsford,  Somerset.  He  was  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1775, 
M.A.  1778;  and  was  presented  to  the  vi¬ 
carage  of  Winsford  in  1782  by  his  college. 

July  12.  At  Reading,  in  his  81st  year, 
the  Rev.  William  Milton ,  M.A.  and  for 
more  than  50  years  Rector  of  Heckfield, 
cum  Mattingley,  Hants.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  June  13,  1770, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Heck¬ 
field  by  his  College  in  1773.  He  published 
a  well-written  tract  on  a  subject  of  general 
interest,  w  ith  tins  title  :  “  A  Treatise  on  the 
Danger  of  Travelling  in  Stage  Coaches,  &c. 
a  remedy  proposed,”  8vo.  1810.  A  coach, 
on  Iris  principle,  was  built  by  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Reading  Stages,  long  before  the 
present  Safety  Coaches  came  into  vogue. 
Mr.  Milton  was  an  occasional  Correspondent 
to  this  Magazine.  Some  articles  of  his,  on 
the  advantages  of  high  Wheels,  are  printed 
in  our  vol.  lxxxiv.  i.  p.  38  ;  vol.  Lxxxvm. 
i.  p.  406. 

July  12.  The  Rev.  George  Ij)ggin,  M.A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain 
and  Assistant  Master  of  Rugby  School. 

July  24 .  At  the  Parsonage-house,  Chey- 
nies,  Bucks,  the  Rev.  ll'ilham  Morris , 


M.  A.  many  years  Rector  of  Cheyniess  and 
of  Foxley,  Wilts  ;  and  Curate  of  Woburn. 
He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  13.  A. 
177.0;  M.A.  1782;  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Cheynies  in  1805  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  the  same  year  to 
that  of  Foxley  by  Lord  Holland.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  also  presented  him  to  the  Curacy 
of  Woburn. 

Aug.  3.  At  Appledore,  North  Devon, 

the  Rev.  R.  Evans. 

Aug.  16.  At  Arbroath,  aged  58,  the 
Rev.  J.  Cruikshanks,  Pastor  of  the  Scots 
Episcopal  Church  there. 

Lately.  At  Uxbridge,  aged  61,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Beasley. 

At  Stone,  Staffordshire,  aged  5.9,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Buckcridge,  LL.  B.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Buckeridge,  M.  A.  one  of  the  earliest  Cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
of  whom  an  excellent  portrait  and  memoir 
are  given  in  Dr.  Harwood’s  new  edition  of 
Erdeswick’s  Staffordshire.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  C.  L.  June  22,  17111  ; 
in  which  year  his  father  resigned  to  him 
the  Curacy  of  Edingale.  In  1802  he  was 
instituted,  on  his  own  nomination,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Stone;  and  in  1803 
he  was  presented  by  Viscount  Anson  to  the 
Rectory  of  Beighton,  in  Norfolk. 

In  his  83d  year,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Diaxm, 
Rector  of  Thornhill,  co.  York,  Vicar  of 
Pitminstcr,  and  Curate  of  Bildesthorpe, 
Notts.  He  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Pitminster  in  1789  by  Francis  Milner, 
esq.  ;  to  the  Curacy  of  Bildesthorpe  in 
1810  by  J.  L.  Saville,  esq.;  and  to  the 
Rectory  of  Thornhill  in  1813  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Saville. 

Rev.  William  Dodwcll,  Rector  of  North 
and  South  Stoke,  and  Welby,  Lincolnshire; 
and  Curate  of  Easton.  He  was  of  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1772,  M.  A. 
1775  ;  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Stoke,  and  Curacy  of  Easton,  in  1 775,  by  the 
Prebendary  of  South  Grantham,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  gave  the  sum  of  1 0,000/.  to 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  The 
theological  history  of  the  Dodwell  family  is 
curious;  The  grandfather,  Henry  Dodwell, 
asserted  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  and  was 
easily  refuted  by  Samuel  Clarke.  His  eld¬ 
est  son,  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  wrote 
a  defence  of  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  his 
youngest  son  wrote  a  pamphlet  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  “Christianity  is  not 
founded  in  argument.”  One  grandson  died 
a  disreputable  clergyman,  and  the  other  has 
left  his  money  to  the  Methodists,  after 
holding,  for  half  a  century,  two  livings  of 
500/.  a  year  each. 

At  Eastwell,  Leicestershire,  the  Rev. 
John  Faithfully  Vicar  of  Warfield,  Berk*. 
He  was  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where 

he 
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he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  June  26,  1801  ; 
and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Warfield 
in  1793  by  B.  Hammersley,  esq. 

In  his  60th  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Good , 
M.A.  Rector  of  Stockton,  Wilts,  and  only 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Good,  D.  D.  of 
Wimborne  Minster,  Dorset;  was  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A. 
1787,  and  M.A.  1791.  He  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Stockton,  Wilts,  in  1789, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

At  Penryn,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Howell , 
M.  A.  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Exeter;  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1794. 
He  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  M.  A. 
Dec.  12,  1777  ;  was  presented  to  the  Cu¬ 
racy  of  Penryn,  and  Vicarage  of  St.  Gluvi- 
ans  in  1796  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who, 
the  same  year,  presented  him  to  the  Vicar¬ 
age  of  St.  Gorron. 

At  Dublin,  of  a  brain  fever,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Piers  Gamble,  Inspector  of  Gaols  in 
that  city. 

At  Gainsbro’,  in  his  25th  year,  the  Rev. 
James  Kennedy,  Minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Chapel  there;  a  young  man  of  very  exten¬ 
sive  acquirements,  and  whose  early  loss  will 
bo  much  lamented.  He  was  interred  in  the 
new  burial  ground  belonging  to  the  chapel, 
and  is  the  second  (his  father-in-law,  the  late 
Mr.  James  Lloyd,  being  the  first)  whose 
body  reposes  in  that  place  of  sepulture. 

At  Hereford,  in  his  G4th  year,  the  Rev. 
IV.  Tremayne,  Vicar  of  All  Saints  and  St. 
Martin’s  in  that  city,  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1  809  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
Windsor. 

Of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  aged  68,  the 
Rev.  Miles  Martindale ,  of  Leeds. 

Very  suddenly,  at  Edinburgh,  the  Rev. 
Hilliam  Hall,  second  son  of  John  Hall,  esq. 
of  Scorbrough,  near  Beverley.  The  deceased 
was  about  24  years  of  age,  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  left  his  friends 
but  a 'short  time  since  in  perfect  health. 

- 4 - 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

July  27.  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Gor¬ 
don,  after  a  severe  illness  of  above  twelve 
months,  which  she  bore  with  the  greatest 
fortitude  and  resignation.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  Mrs.  Christie,  and  was  married  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  in  July,  1820. 

Lately.  In  London,  Charles  Parkhurst, 
esq.  of  Catesby  Priory,  Northamptonshire. 

Aged  20,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Mr.  Henry 
Leeson,  of  Islington. 

At  Feltham  Hill,  aged  78,  Mary,  widow 
of  John  Shaddick,  esq.  late  one  of  the 
8 worn  Clerks  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

In  his  80th  year,  greatly  respected,  Mr. 
Josiah  Wilson,  bookseller,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  both  formerly  of  Hull. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Lctitia 
Sluukeshaft. 


Sept.  6.  At  Brampton,  aged  90,  William 
Palme  r,esq.  a  Director  of  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Sept.  9.  Aged  64,  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  of 
Peckham  Rye. 

Sept.  12.  The  wife  of  George  Cotes  As- 
cough,  esq.  of  Stanwell. 

Aged  77,  Mr.  Christopher  Thomas,  sen. 
of  Thrump-  street,  Cheapside. 

Sept.  13.  Aged  31,  Sarah,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Blackburn,  of  Leonard  House  Aca¬ 
demy,  Old-street-road. 

At  Peckham,  aged  20,  Eleanor,  dau.  of 
W.  Frampton,  esq.  of  Leadenhall-street. 

Sept.  14.  At  the  Rectory-house,  Hack¬ 
ney,  Susanna-Lretitia,  second  dau.  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Watson. 

Aged  79,  J.  Dobree,  Esq.  of  Totten¬ 
ham. 

Sept.  16.  In  Baker-street,  aged  79,  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Andrew  Anderson,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company’s  service,  on  their  establish¬ 
ment  at  Bombay. 

Sept.  17.  At  Isleworth,  aged  75,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  late  John  Busch,  esq. 

Sept.  19.  At  Chelsea,  Henry  Cooper, 
esq.  barrister,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  reaching  the  highest  ho¬ 
nours  of  his  profession.  He  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  large  family  unprovided  for. 

Sept.  20.  At  his  chambers  in  Fumival’s 
inn,  aged  45,  John  Crompton,  esq. 

Sept.  23.  In  Bedford-square,  Thomas 
Leverton,  esq.  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Peace  for  Surrey,  Kent,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  Westminster. 

In  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Fryer. 

At  Belmont,  Capt.  Braithwaite  Christie, 
late  of  the  Dragoon  Guards. 

Sept.  24.  At  Camberwell,  Sarah,  the 
wife  of,  W.  Thomas,  esq. 

Sept.  26.  Aged  62,  Jane,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  G.  Johnston,  of  Hampstead. 

Sept.  27.  At  Blackheath,  aged  79,  Henry 
Goodwin,  esq. 

Sept.  28.  In  Little  James-street,  Bed¬ 
ford-row,  aged  74,  Mr.  William  Flower, 
saddler. 

Sept.  29.  John  Newman,  esq.  late  of  the 
firm  of  Ramsbottom,  Newman,  and  Co. 
bankers,  Lombard-street. 

At  Greenwich,  the  wife  of  Capt.  James 
Ross,  and  sister  to  R.  T.  Goodwin,  esq. 
Civil  Service,  Bombay. 

In  Weymouth-street,  Caroline-Jane,  el¬ 
dest  dau.  of  the  late  Beeston  Long,  esq. 

Sept.  30.  In  Queen-street,  Bloomsbury, 
Robert  Baxter,  esq. 

Oct.  1.  Aged  75,  Mary,  widow  of  Mr. 
John  Stockdale,  bookseller,  Piccadilly. 

Oct.  2.  At  Union  Hall,  Mr.  James 
Rees,  nearly  30  years  Chief  Clerk  at  the 
Police  Offices  ofBow-street  and  Union  Hall. 

Oct  5.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  58, 
Elizabeth  Leslie,  wife  of  Clement  Smith, 

Mus. 
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Mus.  D.  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Richmond. 

Oct.  7.  Aged  55,  Mr.  James  Otridge, 
many  years  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand  \  as 
was  his  father  before  him. 

Oct.  8.  At  his  brother’s  house,  Ludgate- 
hill,  acred  66,  Mr.  Rotart  Blades. 

Oct.  14.  In  Leadenhall-street,  in  his  92d 
year,  John  Simpson,  sen. 

Berkshire. — July  25.  At  Abingdon, 
Clias.  Bradley,  aged  6b.  This  was  the  per¬ 
son  on  whom  Mr.  Cleoburey  performed  the 
operation  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery, 
about  four  years  since. 

Sept.  19.  At  Englefield-grcen,  near 
Windsor,  Sir  Frederick  Aure  Hervey  Ba¬ 
thurst,  Bart,  of  Clarendon  Park,  Wilts, 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  Felton  Hervey,  Bart. 

Cambridgeshire. — Aug.  15.  In  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  in  his  77th  year,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Sheppard,  Fsq.  brother  to  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Sheppard,  Bart. 

Derbyshire. — Sept.  14.  At  Derby,  the 
relict  of  the  late  Ralph  Clay,  esq.  of  the 
King’s  Tobacco  Warehouse,  Liverpool. 

Devonshire. — Sept.  20.  At  Plymouth, 
aged  29,  J.  R.  Gordon,  esq.  late  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  eldest  son  of  J.  Gordon,  esq.  of 
Wincombe,  Wilts. 

Durham. — Sept.  2b.  At  South  Shields, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  97  years,  Mrs.  Vazie, 
who  retained  her  faculties  and  unusual  flow 
of  good  spirits  till  the  time  of  her  death. 

Essex. — Sept.  24.  Aged  68,  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  J.  Thompson,  esq.  of  Stratford. 

Gloucestershire. — Oct.  b.  At  Glouces¬ 
ter,  aged  53,  Amelia- Jane,  dau.  of  late  W. 
Davis,  esq.  of  Well-close,  Brockworth. 

Hampshire. — Oct.  9.  Marv,  wife  of  Rev. 
Nat.  Fletcher,  of  Lee  House,  near  Romsey. 

Herefordshire. — Sept.  15.  At  Dinedor, 
near  Hereford,  at  the  great  age  of  102,  Mr. 
William  Davies. 

Hertfordshire. — ScpL  16.  Rich.  Ba¬ 
ker,  esq.  of  Barham. 

Kent. — Sept.  2.  John  Tasker,  esq.  of 
Wilmington,  near  Hartford. 

Lancashire. — Se])t.  24.  After  a  lingering 
and  painfui  illness,  Mrs.  Roscoe,  wife  of  the 
elebrated  Wm.  Roscoe,  esq.  of  Liverpool. 

Lincolnshire.—  Sept.  23.  Aged  86,  Mr. 
Christopher  Epworth,  of  Grimsby,  many 
years  an  eminent  land-surveyor. 

Northamptonshire.— Sept.  24.  In  St. 
Martin’s,  Stamford,  aged  6‘8,  Mary,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Thotnas  Booth,  late  Vicar  of 
Friskney. 

Oxfordshire. — Oct.  3.  Aged  75,  Edw. 
Payne,  esq.  of  Thame. 

Shropshire.— July  17.  At  Eaton  Mas- 
cott,  near  Shrewsbury,  aged  56’,  Harriet 
Rebecca,  Lady  Jones,  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Jones,  Bart.  M.  P.  (who 
was  buried  at  Windsor.)  She  was  4th  dau. 
of  the  late  Edward  Williams,  esq.  of  Eaton 
Mascott,  by  Barbara,  relict  of  John  Corbet, 
esq.  of  Sundorn,  eo.  Salop.  She  was  in¬ 


[Oct. 

terred  in  the  ancient  burial  place  of  her 
husband's  ancestors  in  St.  Alkmund’s 
Church,  Shrewsbury,  according  to  her  de¬ 
sire,  in  a  very  private  manner. 

Somersetshire. —  Oct.  9.  At  Coomb 
Florey,  near  Taunton,  at  the  great  age  of 
J  06,  Mary  Larway. 

Staffordshire. — Sept.  8.  At  Walsall, 
aged  78,  Mr.  Thomas  Fifleld. 

Oct.  10.  At  Shestone  Moss,  H.  Case,  esq. 

Suffolk. — Aug.  7.  At  Bradfield  Lodge, 
aged  65,  John  Bidwcll  Edwards,  esq. 

Sept.  10.  At  Rose  Cottage,  Melford,  aged 
28,  Miss  Pampin. 

Sept.  14.  At  Rougham,  aged  70,  Mr.  J. 
Blomfield,  many  years  master  of  the  Free 
School  there,  and  uncle  to  the  present  Bp. 
of  Chester. 

Surrey. — Oct.  2.  At  Oxshott,  aged  69, 
J.  P.  Torriano,  esq. 

Sussex. — Sept.  30.  At  Winchelsea,  aged 
75,  Edwin  Dawes,  esq. 

Warwickshire.  —  At  Baxterley  Hall, 
aged  19,  Maria-Katharine,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Boultbee,  esq. 

Aug.  14.  At  Blyth  Hall,  Lady  Georg- 
iana,  wife  of  Frederick  West,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by  his  second 
■wife  Henrietta  Thynne,  sister  to  Thomas 
Marquess  of  Bath.  She  was  bom  in  1  803, 
and  at  her  baptism  their  Majesties  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  stood  sponsors  in  person. 
She  married,  Nov.  14,  1820,  Fred.  West, 
esq.  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Fred.  West,  son 
of  John  second  Earl  De  la  War. 

Wiltshire. — Sept.  6.  At  Eastcott,  Job 
Gibbs  Chase,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Henry  Chase, 
esq.  of  Calcot,  Berks. 

Yorkshire. — Lately.  Aged  92,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Rollison,  of  Seaeroft,  gardener, 
who  still  survives,  in  the  94th  year  of  his 
age.  This  venerable  couple  had  lived  up¬ 
wards  of  70  years  happily  together. 

Wales. — July  24.  At  Llandaff,  aged  63, 
Lady  Laroche,  relict  of  Sir  H.  Laroche, 
hart,  of  Over,  near  Bristol. 

Scotland. — Lately.  Dr.  Morrison,  of 
Elrick,  at  the  cottage  which  he  had  built 
some  years  ago  near  the  Strathpeffer  Spring. 
He  had  come  to  his  cottage  after  liaving 
suffered  much  from  illness  at  his  seat  at 
Aberdeen,  expecting  his  strength  would  re¬ 
vive,  hut  an  inflammatory  attack  to  which 
he  had  been  subject  carried  him  off  soon 
after  his  arrival.  To  the  poor  as  well  an 
rich  who  frequented  the  Strathpeffer  Spring 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  he  was  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend,  and  to  his  gra¬ 
tuitous  advice  and  attention  numbers  have 
been  indebted  for  relief  from  various  dis¬ 
tressing  maladies.  He  exerted  himself  much 
to  make  the  waters  known.  His  memory 

J 

will  long  survive,  and  his  loss  be  deplored, 
in  the  county  of  Ross. 

Ireland.  — Sept.  6.  In  Leeson-street, 
aged  63,  Jeffrey  Foot,  esq.  of  the  Holly 
Park,  an  Alderman  qf  the  City  of  Dublin. 

BILL 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  September  22,  to  October  19,  1824. 


3S3 


Christened. 

Males 

Females 


-  7»7},S98 


Buried. 
Males  -  708 

Females  -  643 


3J 


1331 

505 


*** 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  1  fyl.  per  pound 

I  lev tous  to  Oct.  12,  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell,  had  made  no  return  since 

Dec.  1,  1823. 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  Oct.  16. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

53  0 

37  5 

20  0 

32  0 

39  8 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Oct.  25,  60s.  to  65s. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Oct.  20,  29s.  4 |(Z.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Oct.  15. 


Kent  Bags .  4 1.  10?.  to  61.  10s. 

Sussex  Ditto .  0/.  0s.  to  Oh  0s. 

Yearling.. .  S l.  10s.  to  4 Z.  15s. 

Old  ditto .  Oh  0s.  to  Oh  0s. 


Farnham  Pockets....  7 h  0s.  to  12h  0s. 

Kent . . .  4 h  15s.  to  8 h  0s. 

Sussex .  4 1.  10s.  to  5 1.  15s. 

Yearling . .  3 h  15s.  to  5 h  5s. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5 1.  10s.  Straw  2h  0s.  Clover  6h  0s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  5s. 

Straw  2 1.  10s.  Clover  61.  10s. 

SMITHFIELD,  Oct.  25.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 

Lamb .  0s.  Od.  to  0s.  0 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Oct.  25  : 

Beasts .  3,764  Calves  190 

Sheep  and  Lambs  21,190  Pigs  240 


Beef . 

3  s. 

8  d. 

to 

4s. 

2  d. 

Mutton . 

4s. 

0  d. 

to 

4  s. 

6d. 

Veal . 

4o. 

0  d. 

to 

5s. 

0  d. 

Pork  . 

4s. 

6d. 

to 

5s. 

0  d. 

COAL  MARKET, 

Oct. 

25, 

30s.  to 

4ls. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  39s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  37s.  0 d. 

SOAP,  Yellow  70s.  Mottled  78s.  0 d.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  9s.  6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  25th  of  Sept,  and  25th  of  October,  1824),  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 
Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — 
Canals.  Trent  and  Mersey,  75Z.  and  bonus;  price  2,400Z. — Loughborough,  197h  price 
4,950Z. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  15Z. ;  price  600Z. — Coventry  44Z.  and  bonus;  price  l,340Z. 
— -Oxford,  short  shares,  32 Z.  and  bonus  ;  price  900Z. — Grand  Junction,  1 0Z.  and  bonus  ; 
price  345 1.- — Neath,  15Z. ;  pricQ  410Z. — Swansea,  1 1 Z. ;  price  261Z. — Monmouthshire, 
1 0Z. ;  price  250Z. — Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  7 h;  price  180h — Stafford  and  Worces¬ 
tershire,  40Z. ;  price  960Z. — Shropshire,  7 Z.  10s.;  price  1 7 0Z. — Ellesmere,  3l.  10s.;  price 
95 1. — Rochdale,  4Z.;  price  130Z. — Huddersfield,  lZ.  ;  price  35 h> — Lancaster,  1Z. ;  price 
46Z. — Kennet  and  Avon,  lZ. ;  price  2 9l. — Regent’s,  price  58 Z. — Wilts  and  Berks,  price  8 Z. 
— Thames  and  Medway,  price  36Z. — Basingstoke,  price  10Z. — Docks.  West  India,  10Z. ; 
price  285 Z. — East  India,  8 Z. ;  price  147Z. — London,  4Z.  10s.;  price  1 1 1 Z. — Water  Works. 
East  London,  5Z,  10s.;  price  145Z. — West  Middlesex,  2 Z.  10s.;  price  70 Z, — Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  3h;  price  75h — Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Royal  Exchange,  10Z.  and 
bonus;  price  3loZ. — Globe,  7  Z. ;  price  182Z. — Imperial  5  Z. ;  price  130Z. — Hope,  6s.; 
price  61. — Atlas,  9s. ;  price  9l. — Guardian,  price  19 Z. — Rock,  2s.;  price  5 Z. —  GasLight 
Companies.  Westminster,  3 Z.  10s.;  price  73 h — Imperial,  40h  paid,  dividend  2h  8s.; 
price  63l. — Phoenix,  12h  paid;  price  16Z.  prem. — London  Institution,  original  Shares, 
price  32 Z. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  ey  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  September  27,  to  October  26,  1824,  both  inclusive .1 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 
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60 
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60 
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60 

64 
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50 

59 

54 
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8 

57 

65 

56 
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23 

52 

60 

55 
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9 

56 

60 

48 

,  64 
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24 

55 

62 

60 
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10 

47 

50 

55 

,41 

rain 

25 

5.9 

60  1 

55 

,  56  showery 

1  1 

55 

57 

1 

52 

28,  93 

rain 

•  j 

26 

55 

56 

47 

,  30  stormy 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  September  28,  to  October  27,  1824,  both  inclusive. 
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Emhellished  with  a  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Wolsey; 
and  a  Representation  of  Southam  House,  co.  Gloucester. 

By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 
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M I N  O  ll  CO  R  R  ES  PO  N  D  E  N  C  E. 


If  A  R  ecluse  will  refer  to  Mr.  Gough's 
“  British  Topography,”  Mr.  Upcott’s  “  Bri- 
tish  Topography,”  “  The  Beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,”  or  to  Fuller’s  “  Worthies,” 
new  edition,  he  will  sec  the  chief  Publica¬ 
tions  that  have  been  written  on  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Cornwall. 

An  Antiquary  of  London  says,  “I  have 
been  closely  engaged,  for  some  time,  on  the 
Chronicles  of  London  Bridge;  let  me  request, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  repo¬ 
sitory,  that  any  Antiquary  possessing  really 
curious  waller,  concerning  London  Bridge, 
either  literary  or  graphical,  will  favour  mo 
with  it.” 

Mr.  P.  Pratt  observes,  “  In  reply  to 
Ereunetes,  who  desires  to  he  informed 
whence  the  Translators  of  our  Bible  took 
the  anecdote,  introduced  in  their  Preface , 
edit.  1G1 1 , — of  Demaratus  advising  ‘  a  great 
king  ’  to  compose  his  domestic  broils  before 
he  talked  of  the  dissensions  among  the  Gre¬ 
cians  ;  it  may  not  he  superfluous  to  name 
the  monarch  alluded  to,  as  a  prelude  to  in¬ 
dicating  the  source  whence  the  anecdote  is 
derived.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  the  man  to 
whom  this  pointed  argumentum  ad  homiuern 
was  so  seasonably  administered.  The  autho¬ 
rity  is  Plutarch,  who  gives  this  lineament,  of 
character,  both  synthetically,  as  part  of  the 
Life  of  Alexander ;  and  analytically,  in  a  se¬ 
parate  work,  entitled  Royal  Apophthegms , 
under  sub-title  Of  Philip  Alexander’s  Fa¬ 
ther,  XXX.  with  some  verbal  differences 
produced  by  greater  bievity.” 

In  the  South  transept  of  Chichester  Ca¬ 
thedral  are  portraits  of  all  the  Kings  of 
England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Henry  VIII.  which  have  since  been  conti¬ 
nued  down  to  George  I.  Some  of  these  are 
well  executed,  particularly  those  of  Queen 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles. 
JTI.  suggests,' what  should  seem  obvious  to 
every  loyal  observer,  that  a  continuation  of 
the  royal  portraits  is  now  much  to  he  wish¬ 
ed,  his  present  Majesty  having  a  distin¬ 
guished  residence  withiu  the  Diocese. 

H.W.P.  states,  “  Previous  to  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  Lady  Jones  in  the  family  vault  of  her 
husband,  St.  Alkmond’s  Church, Shrewsbury, 
(see  p.  382,)  no  interment  had  taken  place 
within  the  vault  for  upwards  of  7.9  years. 
In  it  are  buried  Sir  Thos.  Jones,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Hj92  ;  near  this  coffin  was  a  plain  urn. 
Thomas  Jones,  esq.  1715 — his  first  wife 
1712 — his  widow,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Sir  Charles  Lloyd,  hart.  1730,  and  Thos. 
Jones,  esq.  who  died  whilst  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  1745.  Another  coffin,  with 
the  initials  IV.  I.  hut  nearly  illegible,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  that  of  William  Jones,  esq.  six 
times  Bailiff,  and  afterwards  the  first  Mayor 
of  Shrewsbury.  The  handsome  alabaster 
Altar  Tomb,  to  the  memory  of  Alder¬ 
man  William  Junes,  and  his  wife  Eleanor, 


which  formerly  stood  in  the  chantry,  North 

of  the  chancel  of  the  Old  Church  of  St.  Alk- 
mond  in  Shrewsbury,  was,  on  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  that  ancient  structure,  placed  within 
a  wire  screen  on  the  outside  of  the  present 
edifice.  About  20  years  ago  it  was  muni¬ 
ficently  repaired,  but  since  then  it  bad  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
and  was  in  that  state  of  decay  that  awaits  all 
sublunary  things.  About  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  last  it  waa  removed  to  the  Alley  Church , 
and  though  some  may  censure  its  removal, 
yet  it  is  possessed  of  some  advantages ;  viz. 
that  of  being  free  from  the  destructive  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  repairs  it 
is  now  undergoing  will  not  be  entirely  thrown 
away.  It  is  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
South  aile,  and  corresponds  very  well  w’ith 
the  large  altar  tomb  to  the  Onsloivs,  brought 
from  the  ruius  of  Old  St.  Chad’s  in  the  North 
aile.  The  removal  of  this  monument  was 
principally  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
William  Gorsuch  Rowlands,  the  present 
highly ’respected  minister  of  the  Abbey,  to 
whom  much  praise  is  due  for  the  great  at¬ 
tention  and  liberality  he  has,  and  is  conti¬ 
nuing  to  bestow  on  the  judicious  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
interior  of  that  Church  ;  adding  much  to 
the  solemnity  and  beauty  of  this  truly  ve¬ 
nerable  and  sacred  pile.” 

G.  W.  L.  says,  “  In  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  he  relates  that  Garrick 
being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people  said 
of  his  D  ictionary,  told  him,  that  among 
other  animadversions,  it  was  objected  that 
lie  cited  authorities  which  were  beneath 
the  dignity  of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned 
Richardson.  *  Nay,  (said  Johnson)  I  have 
done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  thee, 
David.’  This  anecdote  induced  me  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  his  Dictionary,  that  I 
might  note  the  citations  from  each  writer. 
Tico  only,  I  found  from  Garrick,  viz, 

‘  Our  hard’s  a fabulist,  and  deals  in  fiction/ 

‘  I  know  you  all  expect,  from  seeing  me, 
Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  fa.ee.’ 

The  quotations  from  Richardson  are  at  least 
eighty  in  number  j  almost  all  of  which  are 
from  his  Clarissa.  That  Johnson  consider¬ 
ed  the  authorities  cited  were  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  work,  his  introductory  lines  to 
Richardson's  Letter  in  the  97th  Number  of 
the  Rambler,  and  the  praise  bestowed  on  him 
in  the  Life  of  Rowe,  are  convincing  proofs.” 

An  Inquirer  being  desirous  to  ascertain 
what  versions  of  the  Singing  Psalms,  be¬ 
sides  those  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and 
of  Tate  and  Brady,  are  allowed  to  be  sung 
in  Churches,  requests  information  on  the 
subject.  It  appears,  that  of  late,  different 
selections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  have  been 
introduced  into  several  Churches,  which  se¬ 
lections,  it  is  imagined,  cannot  be  legally 
adopted. 
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Great  Fire  on  London  Bridge,  in  1 633. 


,  r  TT  London  Institution, 

Mr.  Urban,  9. 

1  TRUST  that  no  apology  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  occupying  a  page  of  your 
valuable  Miscellany  with  the  following 
very  curious  particulars  of  a  fact  no¬ 
ticed  by  Stowe,  vol.  X.  p.  hi  *.  It  is 
faithfully  copied  from  an  original  Ma¬ 
nuscript  Journal  of  Remarkable  Pro¬ 
vidences  from  lb  18  to  about  iG36,  kept 
by  one  Nehemiah  Wallington,  a 
Puritan  Citizen  and  Turner,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  lived  in  Little  Eastcheap, 
and  who  was  evidently  a  friend  of 
Ihrynne  and  Bastwick,  having  been 
examined  concerning  them  before  the 
Star  Chamber.  This  MS.  which  is 
in  my  possession,  is  a  4to  volume,  of 
517  pages,  written  in  the  small  print 
hand  of  the  17th  century,  and  is  en¬ 
titled  “  A  Record  of  the  Mercies  of 
God,  or  a  Thankfull  Remembrance.’’ 
On  perusing  it,  I  discovered  several 
curious  circumstances  relating  to  his 
time;  but  the  following  Narrative  ap¬ 
pearing  to  possess  a  singular  interest, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  it 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Gentleman’s 


Magazine. 


William  Upcott. 


On  the  xi  of  February  (being  Mon¬ 
day)  1633,  began  by  God’s  iust  hand 
a  fearefull  fire  in  the  house  of  one  Mr. 
Iohn  Brigges  neere  tenn  of  the  clocke 


att  night :  it  burnt  doun  his  house  and 
the  next  house,  with  all  the  goods  that 
were  in  them,  and  as  I  heere  that 
Briggs,  his  wife,  childe,  and  maid,  es¬ 
caped  with  their  lives.  The  fire  burn¬ 
ed  so  fearcely,  that  it  could  not  be 
quenched  till  it  had  consumed  all  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  way  from 
St.  Magnus  Church  to  the  first  open 
place.  And  although  there  was  water 
enough  very  neere,  yet  they  could  not 
safely  come  at  it ;  but  all  the  conduittes 
neere  were  opened,  and  the  pipes  that 
carried  water  through  the  streets  were 
cutt  open,  and  ye  water  swept  doun 
with  broomes  with  help  enough,  but 
it  was  the  will  of  God  it  should  not 
prevaile.  For  the  three  engines,  which 
are  such  excellent  things,  that  nothing 
that  ever  was  devised  could  do  so  much 
good  :  yet  none  of  these  did  prosper, 
for  they  were  all  broken,  and  the  tide 
w'as  verie  low,  that  they  could  get  no 
water,  and  the  pipes  that  were  cut 
yielded  but  littel.  Some  ladders  were 
broke  to  the  hurt  of  many  :  for  several 
had  their  legges  broke,  some  their 
armes,  and  some  their  ribes,  and  many 
lost  their  lives.  This  fire  burnt  fiercely 
all  night  and  pare  of  the  next  day,  till 
all  was  destroyed  and  pulled  down  to 
the  ground;  yet  the  timber,  wood,  and 
coales  in  the  sellers  could  not  be 
quenched  all  that  weeke,  till  the  Tues- 


*  He  states,  that  «  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1632,  viz.  on  the  13th  of  Feb.  between 
1 1  and  12  at  night,  there  happened,  in  the  house  of  one  Briggs,  a  needle-maker,  near  St. 
Magnus  Church,  at  the  North  end  of  the  Bridge,  by  the  carelessness  of  a  maid  servant, 
sett?n°"  a  tub  of  hot  sea-coal  ashes  under  a  pair  of  stairs,  a  sad  and  lamentable  fire,  which 
consumed  all  the  buildings  before  eight  of  the  clock  the  next  morning,  from  the  North 
end  of  the  Bridge,  to  the  first  vacancy  on  both  sides,  containing  forty-two  houses  :  water 
belli0"  then  very  scarce,  the  Thames  being  almost  frozen  over.  Beneath,  in  the  vaults  and 
cellars,  the  fire  remained  glowing  and  burning  a  whole  week  after.  After  which  file,  this 
North  end  of  the  bridge  lay  unbuilt  for  many  years  :  only  deal  boaids  were  set  up  on  both 
sides,  to  prevent  people's  falling  into  the  1  hames  ;  many  of  which  deals  weie,  by  high 
winds,  blown  down,  which  made  it  very  dangerous  in  the  nights,  although  there  were  luu- 
thorns  and  caudles  hung  upon  all  the  cross  beams  that  1  veld  the  pales  together. 

(lav 
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clay  following  in  tbe  afternoone  the 
xix  of  February:  for  I  was  then  there 
my  selfe,  and  a  live  cole  of  fire  in  my 
hand  which  burnt  my  fingers.  Not¬ 
withstanding  there  were  as  many  night 
and  day  as  could  labour  one  by  another 
to  carry  away  timber,  and  brickes,  and 
tiles,  and  rubbish  cast  doune  into  the 
liters  [lighters].  So  that  on  Wednesday 
the  Bridge  was  cleared  that  passengers 
might  goe  over. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fire  as  I 
lay  in  my  bed  and  beard  ye  sweeping 
of  the  channels  and  crying  for  “water 
— water’’ — I  arose  about  one  of  the 
clocke  and  looked  downe  Fish-street 
Hill,  and  did  behold  such  a  fearefull 
and  dreadfull  fire,  vaunting  it  selfe  over 
the  tops  of  houses  liktf  a  captaine  flo- 
rishing  and  displaying  his  banner,  and 
seeing  so  much  means  and  little  good 
it  did,  it  made  me  think  of  that  fire 
which  the  Lord  threineth  against  Je¬ 
rusalem  for  the  breach  of  his  sabbath- 
day.  Jeremiah  xvii.  verse  27. 

I  did  beer  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge  the  brewers  brought  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  in  vessels  on  their  draies, 
which  did  much  good.  Had  the  wind 
been  as  high  as  it  was  a  weeke  before, 
J  think  it  would  have  indangered  ye 
most  part  of  the  Citie:  for  in  Thames- 
street  there  is  much  pitch,  tarre,  rosen, 
and  oyle  in  their  houses.  Therefore 
as  God  remembers  mercy  in  justice, 
let  U3  remember  thankefullnesse  in 
sorrow. 

The  Names  and  Trades  of  those  Houses 
that  were  burnt  upon  the  Bridge. 

1.  William  Vynor,  Haberdasher  of  small 

wares. 

2.  John  Broome,  Hosier. 

3.  Arthur  Lee,  Haberdasher  of  small  wares. 

4.  Johane  Broome,  Hosier. 

5.  Ralph  Panne,  Shewmaker. 

6.  Abraham  Marten,  Haberdasher  of  hatts. 

7.  Jeremiah  Champney,  Hosier. 

8.  John  Terrill,  Silkeman. 

9.  Ellis  Midmore,  Millinor. 

10.  Frances  Finch)  Hosier. 

11.  Andrew  Bouth,  Haberdasher  of  small 

wares. 

12.  Samuel  Petty,  Glover. 

13.  Valentine  Beale,  Mercer. 

14.  Mrs.  Chambers,  senior. 

15.  Jeremiah  Chamley,  Silkeman. 

16'.  The  Blew  Bore,  emptie. 

17.  John  Gower,  Stiller  of  strong  waters. 

18.  John  Wilding,  junior,  Girdler. 

19.  Danniel  Conncy,  Silkeman. 

20.  Stephen  Beale,  Lvning  draper. 

21.  Mrs.  Jane  Langhum,  Mercer. 

22.  James  Dimkin,  Wooleu  Draper. 


23.  Matthew  Harding,  Salter. 

24.  Abraham  Chambers,  Haberdasher  of 

small  wares. 

25.  26.  Lvne  Daniell,  Haberdasher  of  hatts  ; 

a  double  house. 

27.  Mrs.  Brookes,  Glover. 

28.  Mr.  Coverley,  Hosier. 

2.9.  John  Dransfielde,  Grocer. 

30.  Mr.  Newman,  emptie. 

31,32.  Edward  Warnett  and  Samuell  Wood, 
partners,  Haberdashers  of  small  wares. 
83.  John  Greene,  Huberdasher  of  hattes. 

34.  Hugh  Powell,  do. 

35.  Samuel  Armitage,  Haberdasher  of  small 
wares. 

36.  John  Sherley,  do. 

37.  John  Lawrymore,  Grocer. 

38.  Timothy  Drake,  Woolling  draper. 

39.  John  Brigges,  Needle  maker. 

40.  Richard  Shelbuery,  Scrivener. 

41.  Edward  Greene,  Hosier. 

42.  Mr.  Hazard,  the  Curate  at  St.  Magnus 
Cloyster. 

43.  Mr.  Hewlett,  the  Clarke  at  St.  Magnus 
Cloyster. 

In  the  same  MS.  volume,  are  like¬ 
wise  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
great  plague  in  London  in  the  year 
1625. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  C. 

MJE  accompanying  prayer  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  is,  1  think,  well  de¬ 
serving  of  being  given  to  the  ptibliek. 
It  is  not  only  interesting  as  being  one 
of  the  few  religions  compositions  of  her 
Majesty’s  which  are  extant,  but  from 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  written. 
In  1597  the  King  of  Spain  having 
irepared  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
and,  a  navy  was  fitted  out  to  oppose 
him,  which  Baker  informs  us  “  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships, 
of  which  seventeen  were  the  Queen’s, 
three  and  forty  lesser  ships  of  war,  and 
the  rest  for  the  carriage  of  provision : 
they  were  parted  into  three  squadrons; 
Essex  commanded  the  first,  who  \Vas 
also  chief  commander  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard  the 
second,  and  Raleigh  the  third  j*  The 
ill  success  which  attended  this  cele¬ 
brated  fleet  is  too  well  known  tojustify 
repetition. 

Elizabeth  was,  it  appears,  accustom¬ 
ed  on  particular  occasions  to  compose 
players  for  her  own  use,  and  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  Appendix 
to  vol.  i.  of  Nichols’s  Progresses,  2d 
edit,  and  also  in  vol.  ii.  p.  540  of  that 
interesting  work,  the  one  being  her 
prayer  after  a  Progress,  15  Aug.  1574, 
and  the  other  a  thanksgiving,  for  the 

memorable 
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memorable  defeat  of  the  Armada. 
That  which  I  now  send  yon  is  copied 
from  the  original  in  her  own  auto¬ 
graph,  in  Harl.  MSS;  6986,  f.  15,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  Harl.  MSS. 
7188,  entitled,  <(  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
prayer  at  the  going  out  of  her  Navy, 
A°  1597;’  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
from  the  omission  of  the  usual  inter- 
cessary  supplication  to  the  second  per¬ 
son,  and  for  its  being  literally  a  prayer , 
two  other  specimens  alluded  to 
being  thanksgivings. 

Yours,  & c.  Clionas. 

tl  O  God,  all 'maker,  keeper,  and  guider : 
Inurement  of  thy  rare-seen,  unused,  and 
seeld-heard-of  goodnes  powred  in  so  plenti- 
full  sort  upon  us  full  oft,  breeds  now  this 
boldnes  to  crave  with  bowed  knees  and 
heartes  of  humilitye  thy  large  hande  of 
helping  power  to  assist  with  wonder  oure 
just  cause,  not  founded  on  Pride’s  motion, 
nor  begun  on  Malice’  stock ;  but,  as  thou 
best  knowest,  to  whome  nought  is  hid, 
grounded  on  just  defence  from  wronges, 
hates,  and  bloody  desire  of  conquest.  For, 
scince  meanes  thou  hast  imparted  to  save 
that  thou  hast  given,  by  enjoying  such  a 
people  as  scornes  their  bloodshed,  where  [of] 
surelie  ours  is  one,  fortifie,  deare  God, 
such  heartes  in  such  sort  as  their  best  part 
may  be  worst,  that  to  the  truest  part  meant 
worst,  with  least  losse  to  such  a  nation  as 
despise  their  lives  for  their  cuntrye’s  good. 
That  all  forreine  landes  may  laud  and  admire 
the  omnipotency  of  thy  worke,  a  fact  alone 
for  thee  only  to  performe. 

“  So  shall  thy  name  be  spread  for  won¬ 
ders  wrought,  and  the  faithfull  encouraged 
to  repose  in  thy  unfellowed  grace.  And 
wee  that  minded  nought  but  right,  inchained 
in  thy  bondes  for  perpetual  slavery,  and 
live  and  dye  the  sacrificers  of  our  soules  for 
such  obtayned  favoure.  Warrant,  deare 
Lorde,  all  this  with  thy  command.  Amen.” 
— - 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  4. 

|  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  do  injustice 
1  to  any  one,  therefore  I  thank  your 
Correspondent,  “  C.  S.  B.”  for  setting 
me  right.  I  certainly  quoted  from  me- 
mory,  and  had  thought  that  Grose  co¬ 
incided  in  the  opinion  that  had  induced 
Dr.  Ward  to  give  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  shield.  But  I  cannot  allow  it 
to  remain  uncontradicted  that  Grose’s 
*t  supposition  that  the  shield  was  a 
performance  of  the  fifteenth  century 
coincides  with  Dr.  Meyrick’s  disco¬ 
very,”  as  it  would  appear  that  my  ideas 
had  been  borrowed  from  that  author 
while  I  suppressed  the  fact.  Now 
what  l  have  said  of  the  shield  is,  that 
it  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second 
of  Franee,  and  therefore  so  Far  from 


coinciding  with  Grose,  who  considered 
it  of  the  fifteenth,  I  assert  that  it  is  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  add¬ 
ing  to  what  your  Correspondents 
“T.  A.”  and  “  E.  1.  C.”  have  said 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Duke’s  observations 
on  the  alabaster  sculptures,  a  word  on 
“  the  incongruity  of  a  two-fold  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  same  person  in  the 
sculpture.”  This  was  a  very  frequent 
practice.  In  the  two  pictures  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  embarka¬ 
tion  at  Dover,  and  his  interview  with 
Francis  the  First, — that  monarch  is  se¬ 
veral  times  represented  —  in  the  first 
embarking,  and  on  board  the  vessel ;  in 
the  second, — in- his  procession  through 
Calais,  his  meeting  with  the  French 
King,  and  his  presence  with  that  Mo¬ 
narch  at  a  tournament.  But  wdiat 
comes  still  closer  to  the  subject  in  ques¬ 
tion,  in  my  son’s  possession,  is  an  em¬ 
bossed  breast-plate  of  the  latter  part  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  a  beautiful  work  of 
art,  on  which  are  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Jerome  by  the  side  of  one  another, 
each  holding  an  infant  Christ.  Nor 
was  the  incongruity  laid  aside  even  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  for 
which  I  refer  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duke  to 
the  plates  accompanying  the  Gospels 
in  some  of  the  duodecimo  prayer-books 
then  printed. 

Should  it  be  of  any  service  to  your 
Correspondent  Georgius,  I  would 
observe  that  the  Tewkesbury  effigies 
are  of  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second, 
or  latter  part  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and,  without  multiplying  authorities, 
direct  his  attention  to  those  of  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Windsor,  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  and  William  of  Hatfield,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  York,  children  of  the 
latter  monarch. — Whatever  discrepan¬ 
cies  he  may  find  in  the  costume  (if  cor¬ 
rectly  drawn)  will  merely  place  the 
Tewkesbury  figures  in  the  next  reign. 
Yours,  &rc.  S.  R.  Meyrick. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Gloucester-lerrace , 
.Box ton,  Nov.  15. 


SOME  of  your  valuable  columns, 
and  not  a  little  time,  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  unavailingly  occupied 
in  attempts  to  sustain  notions  to  which 
few  of  your  Antiquarian  readers  will 
be  disposed  to  subscribe :  namely,  that 
the  sculptures  engraved  in  your  pre¬ 
sent  volume  at  p.  209,  represent  either 
the  Trinity  or  the  Holy  Handkerchief, 
commonly  called  Sancta  Veronica. 

With 
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With  respect  to  the  first  opinion, 
that  .  these  sculptures  represent  the 
Trinity,  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
there  is  among  the  remains  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  still  extant  in  this 
country,  a  well-known  representation 
of  the  Trinity,  which  describes  the 
father  as  a  venerable  old  man  seated, 
and  in  the  act  of  benediction,  sustain¬ 
ing  between  his  knees  the  Saviour, 
suspended  on  a  cross,  and  a  dove  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  lips  of  the  father  to  the 
head  of  the  son  as  an  indicative  of 
the  holy  spirit.  Of  this  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Trinity,  with  very  few  and 
slight  changes,  there  are  many  ex¬ 
amples  yet  to  be  found  *  ;  and  as  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculptures  were  deemed  by 
the  Romish  Church,  after  she  had 
allowed  the  use  of  them,  “  lewdpeople's 
lookes  ,”  and  their  admission  was  de¬ 
fended  by  her  upon  the  ground  of  their 
being  more  intelligible  to  the  vulgar 
than  language,  I  conceive  it  to  be  very 
unlikely  that  any  less  obvious  repre¬ 
sentation  than  that  above  mentioned, 
should  be  employed  by  her  to  describe  a 
subject  of  which  she  had  adopted  a  well 
known  and  well  understood  symbol. 

With  respect  to  the  holy  handker¬ 
chief,  or  Sancta  Veronica,  allow  me 
to  observe,  that  the  many  represen¬ 
tations  of  that  subject  which  I  have 
seen,  describe  the  portrait  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  with  the  eyes  open,  and  the 
handkerchief  as  square,  and  that  this 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  le¬ 
gend  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sculptures 
engraved  in  your  September  number 
exhibit  a  sleeping  or  dead  head  in  a 
round  hollow  vessel  or  dish,  and  for  that 
reason  cannot,  1  conceive,  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  Sancta  Veronica. 

The  features  in  those  to  which  I 
have  last  adverted  appear  to  me  to 
point  out  their  true  explanation,  with 
which  all  the  parts  well  agreeing,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  should 
not  have  been  perceived  and  admitted 
by  your  Correspondents.  I  take  the 
centre  or  principal  figure  to  represent 
a  dead  head  in  a  dish  or  charger,  which 
brings  us  immediately  to  the  History 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  sculptures.  The  figures 
aboye  and  beneath  the  head  in  the  first 
sculpture  describe  the  Saviour  as  an 
infant,  and  as  rising  from  the  tomb — 
a  correct  allusion  to  the  subject  of 
John’s  ministry.  The  corresponding 


figure  in  the  other  sculpture  is  a  lamb, 
in  allusion  to  John’s  testimony  respect¬ 
ing  the  Saviour,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.”  With  respect  to  the  angels, 
most  of  your  readers  are  aware  tliat 
they  are  a  common  appendage  to  holy 
persons  or  things  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  merely  in¬ 
dicate  divine  agency,  regard,  or  inter¬ 
est.  The  other  figures  in  these  sculp¬ 
tures  I  take  to  have  a  local  allusion, 
and  to  represent  the  King,  Bishops, 
and  others  who  were  either  the  found¬ 
ers,  benefactors,  or  patrons  of  the  al¬ 
tars,  of  which  these  sculptures  were 
probably  the  centre-pieces  ;  their  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  respective  designs  appear 
to  accord  well  with  this  appropriation 
of  them.  Thos.  Fisher. 


***  This  curious  subject  having 
been  amply  discussed,  we  must  now 
beg  leave  to  close  it.  From  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  our  respective  Correspondents, 
our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form 
their  own  opinions, 

- - ^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Lichfield ,  Nov.  18. 

"V/  OUR  Correspondent  “  B.”  (p. 
jL  2Q5)  asserts,  that  the  “  whole 
of  the  beautiful  West  front  of  Lich¬ 
field  Cathedral  is  now  of  plaster." 
This  is  not  true ;  the  restoration  has 
been  effected  partly  in  stone,  but  prin¬ 
cipally,  and  in  the  ornamental  parts, 
with  the  Roman  Cement,  which  is, 
not  plaster,  but  a  very  different  ma¬ 
terial  in  almost  all  respects,  though 
worked  by  the  hand  of  the  professed 
plasterer.  Plaster,  it  is  well  known, 
will  not  long  stand  against  the  trial  of 
weather  externally,  but  crumbles  and 
dissolves  before  it.  But  this  cement 
has  been  found,  by  long  experience, 
to  compose  a  more  hard  and  impene¬ 
trable  substance  than  any  stone  which 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lich¬ 
field,  or  has  been  ever  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  works  of  the  Cathedral. 

To  mejt  seems  wonderful,  that  your 
Correspondent  is  not  aware  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  property  in  the  cement, 
which  constitutes  so  decided  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  it  and  plaster.  For  he 
professes  himself  “well  acquainted 
with  Lichfield  Cathedral;”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  person  who  has  vi¬ 
sited  this  building  with  Architectural 
curiosity  who  has  not  had  an  easy  op¬ 
portunity  of  satisfying  himself  with 
respect  to  the  durability  of  this  male* 


*  See  vols.-T.M.  375.  I.vim.  LXlli.331. 
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rial  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  in 
all  exposures  of  weather.  If,  with  the 
prejudice  which  he  has  entertained 
against  it,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
a  spirit  of  candid  enquiry,  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  those  who  shew  the 
Church,  or  to  the  workmen  employed 
in  it,  he  would  have  received  such 
information,  founded  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  years  of  trial,  as  no  can¬ 
did  mind  would  be  able  to  resist.  For 
instance,  when  he  was  expressing  his 
admiration  (as  he  does  indeed  very 
handsomely  in  his  letter  to  you)  of  the 
high  perfection  of  the  interior  orna¬ 
ments  of  this  Cathedral,  at  the  same 
time  abusing  its  late  exterior  decora¬ 
tions,  “  why.  Sir,’’  he  would  be  an¬ 
swered,  “  you  are  not  aware  that  34 
years  ago  all  this  inside  work,  which 
you  now  admire  so  much,  was  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  but  the  restoration  of  it 
was  at  that  time  begun  by  Mr.  James 
Wyatt,  and  has  since  been  continued 
till  it  became  what  you  see  it. — Resto¬ 
ration  ?  and  by  what  means  — Ans. 
by  the  means  of  the  Roman  Cement, 
this  “  mean,  despicable,  detestable  sub¬ 
stance  of  plaster,”  as  you  are  pleased  to 
term  it. 

Thus,  Mr.  Urban,  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  “  B.”,  if  he  have  any  candour, 
would  be  obliged  to  admit  the  admira¬ 
ble  effect  and  durability  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  as  applied  to  internal  decoration. 
And  if  he  should  still  doubt  the  safety 
of  using  it  in  external  works,  he  might 
be  immediately  taken  by  the  same  con¬ 
ductor  to  a  large  window,  the  tracery 
of  which,  above  30  years  ago,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  cement,  and  remains  at  this 
time  in  perfect  preservation,  while  one 
of  the  mullions  that  support  it,  worked 
in  stone  at  the  same  time,  has  evidently 
suffered  by  weather.  He  might  also 
be  shewn  a  great  quantity  and  variety 
of  external  work  in  the  same  material, 
put  up  during  the  last  20  years,  in 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  flaw. 

Hence,  Mr.  Urban,  from  the  unde¬ 
niable  evidence  of  long-tried  and  oft- 
repeated  experiment,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  Roman  Cement,  used 
at  Lichfield  in  its  purity,  is  a  firm  and 
durable  material  for  exterior  ornamental 
building,  and  that  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  are  completely  justified  in  such  an 
application  of  it,  and  may  safely  smile  at 
the  terrific  prophecy  which  announces 
the  speedy  destruction  of  their  works, 
like  the  fall  of  the  Mitcham  plaster. 
Yours,  he.  A.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Lothlury,  Nov.  7- 
WAS  much  gratified  in  learning  by 
a  communication  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “J.W.  S.’’  in  your  last  Supple¬ 
ment,  that  the  attention  of  the  City  of 
London  was  directed  to  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  object;  viz.  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Library  in  their  Guild¬ 
hall;  that  its  formation  was  actually 
in  progress,  and  that  a  Committee  of 
Members  of  the  Corporation  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  same.  To 
you,  Mr.  Urban,  this  circumstance 
must  be  peculiarly  gratifying,  not  only 
from  your  former  long  connexion  with 
the  Corporation,  but  pleasing  in  afford¬ 
ing  an  additional  stimulus  to  Literature 
and  the  Arts,  which  has  been  the  pride 
and  study  of  a  long  life  devoted  by  you 
to  protect  and  assist ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  any  assistance  you  can  afford,  or 
any  suggestions  you  can  give  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  very  desirable  and  laudable 
undertaking  will  not  be  withheld;  for 
1  am  well  assured  that  no  one  would 
be  more  pleased  than  yourself  to  wit¬ 
ness  this  little  bantling  (if  I  may  so 
term  it)  obtain  a  giant’s  growth,  and 
worthy  that  Metropolis  whose  name  it 
is  destined  to  bear — a  Library  whose 
principal  object  it  will  be  to  embrace 
every  thing  connected  with  this  vast 
Metropolis;  to  trace  it  from  its  origin, 
to  mark  its  progress,  to  collect  in  one 
view  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  im¬ 
munities,  and  high  privileges,  and  to 
shew  the  causes  which  have  promoted 
it  to  the  exalted  rank  it  at  present  holds, 
must  not  only  be  in  the  highest  degree 
gratifying  to  a  Citizen,  but  to  every  one 
who  is  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  or  a  lover 
of  his  country.  To  complete  thereforeso 
desirable  an  object,  much  indeed  is  to 
be  done,  and  although  the  effort  may 
appear  Herculean,  still  the  assistance 
“of  the  many  ”  may  accomplish  it,  and 
it  is  with  this  view  that  1  wish  to  draw 
the  public  attention  to  it.  Had  it  been 
formed  at  an  earlier  period,  as  alluded 
to  by  “J.W.  S.’*  it  would  not  now 
have  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  some  in-t 
valuable  treasures.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  generally 
known  that  many  individuals  in  private 
life  and  public  station,  in  private  so¬ 
cieties,  as  well  as  public  bodies,  will 
lend  their  aid,  and  contribute  largely 
to  its  resources;  in  fact,  it  is  only  by 
measures  of  this  kind  that  it  can  ac¬ 
complish  the  full  extent  of  the  wish  of 
those  whose  aim  it  should  be  to  see  it 
unrivalled;  and  let  me  ask,  Mr.  Urban, 

what 
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what  greater  pleasure  could  an  indivi¬ 
dual  receive  than  being  considered  in 
the  character  of  a  donor  to  this  Metro¬ 
politan  Library;  unless  indeed  in  the 
satisfaction  that  some  valuable  manu¬ 
script,  tract,  or  volume,  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  lies  unheeded  or  unknown  on  the 
shelves  of  its  owner,  may  be  perused 
with  delight  by  many  to  whom  its  con¬ 
tents  and  its  pages  might  never  other¬ 
wise  have  been  known  ;  and  the  further 
and  higher  satisfaction  that  it  will  be 
deposited  where  every  care  will  be 
taken  of  it  as  long  as  the  record  of  its 
donor  will  be  able  to  be  preserved  with 

it.  J.  B. 

- 0 - 

FLY  LEAVES— No.  XXII. 

Drunken  Barnaby. 

MONO  the  penny  merriments 
forming  the  singular  collection 
in  the  Pepysian  Library,  at  Cambridge, 
one  of  No.  362  is  a  “Variety  of  new 
merry  riddles  :  written  for  the  benefit 
of  those  that  are  disposed  to  pass  away 
some  part  of  their  time  in  honest  mirth 
and  delight,  whereby  to  avoid  drunken¬ 
ness,  gaming,  whoring,  and  other  such 
like  vice.  Here  is  also  several  excel¬ 
lent  verses,  and  a  resemblance  of  love 
between  young  men  and  their  sweet¬ 
hearts,  which  was  never  invented,  as 
may  appear,  nor  printed  before  this  pre¬ 
sent  year,  1 6.55.  By  Lawrence  Price.” 
In  the  “excellent  verses’’  occur  the 
following  lines  (without  title),  which 
serve  to  confirm  the  popularity  of  the 
character  of  Barnaby  at  that  period. 

I  heard  a  proverb  often  told 
Of  a  custom  that  is  like  to  hold 
’Mongst  rich  and  poor,  both  young  and  old, 
To  pay  a  groat  i’  th’  morning. 

And  Barnaby  hath  his  summons  sent 
Throughout  all  Christendome  and  Kent, 
Cause  all  fudlers  should  be  content 

To  pay  a  groat  i’  til’  morning. 

God  Bacchus  also  doth  agree 
That  never  a  one  shall  be  set  free 
That  goes  home  drunk  to  bed,  til!  he 

Hath  paid  a  groat  i’  th’  morning. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  low, 

That  doth  these  orders  hear  or  know, 

Must  suffer  for  it  all  a  row, 

To  pay  a  groat  i’  th’  morning. 

The  Shoo-makers  and  Taylors  they 
Take  Monday  for  a  holy-day, 

But  if  known  drunk,  they’r  forc’d  to  pay 
Their  groat  o’  tli’  Tuesday  morning. 


[Nov. 

Thus  Barnalry  hath  ordain’d  a  feast 
Of  beer  and  nappy  ale  o’  th’  best, 

And  every  one  that  is  his  guest 

Must  pay  a  groat  i’  th’  morning. 

Sir  George  Ethere^e,  in  the  comedy 
of  “  Love  in  a  Tub,”  (first  primed 
1664)  gives  the  reeling  ripeness  of  our 
hero  to  his  Sir  Nicholas  Cully,  one  of 
Oliver’s  knights,  who  says:  “  Let  me 
go,  I  am  not  so  drunk  but  I  can  stand 
without  your  help.  Gentlemen.  Wi¬ 
dow,  here  is  musick,  send  for  a  par¬ 
son,  and  we  will  dance  Barnaby  with¬ 
in  this  half-hour.’’ 

These  notices  may  be  added  to  the 
gathering  made  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Barnabcc  Ilinerarium,  voh  I.  ed. 
1820.  Eu.  Hood. 


Mr.  Urban,  Shrewsbury,  Aug.  7. 

N  addition  to  the  Memoir  you  gave 
of  l)r.  Outram  in  your  vol.  xci.  part 
i.  pp.  184  and  469,  I  send  you  the  in¬ 
scription  on  a  Monumental  tribute  of 
respect,  lately  erected  in  St.  Philip’s 
Church,  Birmingham;  it  is  placed  on 
the  North  side,  the  South-east  pillar, 
near  the  Inscription  to  his  beloved 
Beatrix,  given  in  your  vol.  lxxxiv. 
part  ii.  p.  100.  D.  Parkes. 

Prope  hoc  marmor,  eodem  quo  Conjux 
ejus  carissima  sepulcro,  conditus  est  Ed- 
mundus  Outram,  S.T.P.  Archidiaconus  Der- 
biensis,  Dioceseos  Lichfield  et  Coventr. 
Cancellarius,  hujusce  Ecclesiae  Rector,  et 
Hospitalis  quod  vocant  Divi  Joannis  Lich- 
fieldiae  siti  Magister. 

Juvenis  cum  esset  doctrinm  et  optima- 
rum  artium  studiis  eruditus,  Collegii  Divi 
Joannis  apud  Cantabrigienses  factus  est 
socius  ;  Publici  deinde  Oratoris  officium  in 
e&dem  Academic  suscepit,  cumulate  quae  ei 
satisfecit.  Singular’!  quodatn  genere  dilucidi; 
atque  ornatb  eloquendi  fuit  hie  vir,  ut  uno 
ore  cives  et  amici  ipsius  de  eo  confirraant. 

Prudens,  integer,  sanctus,  religiosus  gre- 
gis  a  Deo  sibi  crediti  pastor  fidelis  ;  Angli- 
cae  Ecclesiae  fortis  et  constans  propugna- 
tor,  ita  tamen  ut  in  omnes  qui  a  se  de 
veritate  dissentirent,  comitatem  et  benevo- 
lentiain  praestaret. 

Multo  in  negotiis  agendis  labore  sensim 
debilitatus,  et  segrotatione  diu  ingTaves- 
cente  confectus,  inter  Lichfieldienses  suos 
mortem  obiit  vn  idus  Februarii,  anno  sa- 
cro  cid.  ioccc.  xxi.  Vixit  annos  tv,  menses 
jv,  dies  xvm. 

Thomas  Powy9  et  Edmundus  Henricus 
Outram,  filii  superstites,  patri  de  se  uptime 
merito  hoc  monumentum  gratk  et  pi6  po- 
suerunt. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Cheltenham,  May  26. 
T  MI  E  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
X  which  characterizes  the  mansions 
of  our  ancient  gentry,  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Antiquary  and  the 
Artist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Time  and  general  improvement 
are  rapidly  destroying  these  interesting 
monuments. 

Among  the  few  now  remaining  in 
an  unaltered  condition,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Southam  House,  the  residence 
of  the  De  La  Bore*  family,  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  co. 
Gloucestershire,  about  tv.  o  miles  North 
of  Cheltenham.  This  mansion,  though 
standing  on  an  eminence,  appears  em¬ 
bosomed  in  a  valley,  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
which  are  in  some  places  estimated  at 
upwards  of  630  feet  in  height.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Sir  John  Huddle- 
stone,  about  the  year  1501  (temp.  Hen. 
VII.),  as  appears  by  the  arms  of  that 
monarch  being  inserted  in  the  walls. 
It  is  separated  from  the  road  by  two 
court-yards,  the  outer  one  being  rather 
larger  than  the  inner,  and  is  a  low 
building  built  principally  of  free  stone, 
consisting  of  two  stories  only,  without 
a  parapet,  the  roof  being  covered  with 
shingles.  The  interior  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  apartments  also  well  deserves  at¬ 
tention,  as  they  appear  to  remain  in 
the  same  state  as  when  first  finished. 

The  ceilings  are  all  of  carved  oak 
fretted,  and  parts  of  the  flooring  are 
paved  with  glazed  or  painted  tiles, 
brought  from  Hayles  Abbey.  In  one 
of  the  halls  is  a  beautiful  carved  chim¬ 
ney-piece  covered  with  shields  of  arms  f, 
together  with  some  rich  painted  glass. 
Among  the  pictures  which  adorn  its 
venerable  walls,  may  be  mentioned  a 
portrait  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
when  very  young,  supposed  by  Hans 
Holbein,  and  another  when  older,  by 
the  same  Master.  The  back-ground 
of  the  latter  is  formed  by  a  curtain  of 

*  It  appears  by  the  Chronicles  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  collected  by  Talleur  of  Rouen,  an 
extract  of  which  may  he  seen  in  Stowe’s 
Chronicle,  that  the  ancestor  of  this  family, 
Richard  De  La  Bere,  came  into  England 
with  King  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
family  is  also  descended  from  William  King 
of  Scotland,  and  was  united  by  the  marriage 
of  one  of  its  daughters  with  the  line  of 
Plantagenet. 

T  The  arms  on  the  chimney-piece,  and 
on  the  painted  arms,  are  minutely  described 
in  Bigland’s  Gloucestershire,  vol.  I.  p.  377. 

Gent.  Mag,  November,  1824. 


green  damask,  and  two  marble  pillars 
of  the  Doric  order.  The  dress  is  a 
very  hard  stiff  dusky  brocade,  laced  at 
the  edges  of  the  cloak.  Upon  the 
base  of  the  pillars  are  the  following: 

“  Arte  hath  not  miste,  hut  livelie  expreste 
The  shape  of  England’s  treasur  : 

Yet  unexpreste  remainetli  the  beste, 

Vertues  above  all  measur.” 

“  Exprimit  Anglorum  Decus  en  pictura! 
sed  ilia 

Munera  virtutum  nulla  pictura  dabit.” 
A  very  imperfect  Greek  inscription 
may  likewise  be  noticed.  There  is 
also  a  half-length  figure  of  a  lady  “  re¬ 
markably  fair,  with  light  auburn  hair, 
contemplating  a  book,  an  urn  on  the 
table,  her  dress  crimson  satin,  sleeves 
slashed,  putted  with  white ;  to  the 
necklace  of  gold  the  medallion  of  a 
man  is  dependant.’*  This  picture  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  beautiful  but 
unfortunate  Jane  Shore,  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  given  of  her  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Drayton.  Among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  well  deserving  attention, 
should  not  be  forgotten  Sir  Richard 
De  La  Bere,  Knight  Banneret,  receiv¬ 
ing  his  crest  (five  ostrich  feathers  is¬ 
suing  out  of  a  ducal  coronet)  from  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Second,  in  reward  for  his 
bravery  in  rescuing  the  Black  Prince 
at  the  battle  of  Cressy  J;  William  Pal¬ 
mer,  Gentleman  Pensioner  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Porter  of  Calais,  by 
Andrew  Wilson;  Sir  Thomas  Over¬ 
bury,  by  Cornelius  Jansen;  and  Sir 
John  Hales  of  the  White  Friars  in 
Coventry,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  C.  J.  S. 

Chivalry  of  the  Middle  Age. 

(Concluded  from  p.  312  J 

THE  chivalric  spirit  displayed  in 
the  tournament  savoured  of  the 
influence  of  the  country  in  which  it 
was  held.  In  England,  it  was  ro¬ 
mantic;  in  France,  gallant ;  in  Spain, 
proud  and  exalted ;  and  in  Germany 
brave  and  loyal.  Spain  and  the  South 
of  France  gave  a  decided  character  to 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  took  its 
rise  at  the  crusades. 

In  times  more  remote,  feats  of  arms 
were  achieved,  the  recital  of  which  in¬ 
spired  the  enthusiast  with  a  love  of 
war.  The  valour  and  noble  actions  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  strength  and 
intrepidity  of  his  nephew  Roland,  were 
equalled  in  the  brilliant  enterprises  of 

X  A  fine  engraving  of  this  picture  was 
published  in  Bigland’s  Collections  for  Glou¬ 
cestershire. 

sub- 
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subsequent  heroes.  But  the  true  age 
of  chivalry  must  be  placed  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  for  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  ideas  were  cherished  at  that 
period  ;  and  the  Christian  religion, 
(which  at  that  time  had  less  influence 
upon  the  reason  than  upon  the  passions), 
joined  to  a  universal  taste  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  contributed  greatly  to  bring  it 
into  the  highest  repute.  The  Knights 
of  France,  as  they  approached  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  felt  inspired  with  a  ho!y  ardour, 
and  no  sooner  were  they  within  sight 
of  its  walls,  than,  yielding  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  their  pious  courage,  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  commence  the  assault. 

Besides  their  absolute  devotion  to 
the  catholic  faith,  a  spirit  of  gallantry 
and  love  of  women  was  a  still  greater 
incitement.  It  is  known  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans  entertained  an  idea  that 
there  was  something  in  a  woman  divine 
and  incomprehensible  ;  and  it  is  not  as¬ 
tonishing  that  our  veneration  for  an  ob¬ 
ject  is  frequently  increased  in  proportion 
to  our  want  of  opportunity  to  scrutinize 
it  familiarly.  The  knights  of  certain 
military  and  religious  orders  not  being 
allowed  to  marry,  formed  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  notions  of  female  virtue  *. 
And  the  women,  living  a  very  retired 
life,  seldom  mingling  in  the  society  of 
men,  and  never  without  a  formal  pre¬ 
paration,  educated  in  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  principles  of  modesty  and  chas¬ 
tity,  the  young  girls  offering  to  the 
adorers  of  their  sex  nothing  but  the 
austere  graces  of  vestal  purity,  was  it 
not  natural  that  the  young  knight 
should  feel  as  it  were  enchanted,  and 
cherish  in  his  ardent  imagination,  the 
pleasing  image  of  objects  so  lovely? 
When  the  original  then  of  this  seduc¬ 
tive  image  was  found  in  the  castle  of  his 
family,  in  danger  of  being  besieged, 
surprised,  or  ill-treated  by  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  enemy;  threatened  perhaps  with 
violation,  or  to  be  seized  as  a  hostage, 
what  more  could  be  required  to  in¬ 
flame  his  courage,  and  make  him  de¬ 
spise  danger  or  death  in  his  efforts  to 
effect  her  deliverance?  To  fly  to  the 
succour  of  this  second  Helen,  to  fight 
desperately,  and  conquer  the  base  in- 
sulter  of  her  innocence,  was  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  happiness  to  which  this 
new  Achilles  could  arrive. 


[Nor 

Love  and  gallantry  became  insen¬ 
sibly  the  soul  of  chivalry.  In  society, 
gallantry  was  the  darling  theme ;  he 
knew  how  to  introduce  it  in  every 
word  and  action,  and  evinced  his  re¬ 
spect  for  the  sex  by  the  most  assiduous 
and  delicate  attentions;  praises,  admi¬ 
ration,  astonishment,  extacy,  all  were 
employed  to  convince  them  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  they  inspired 
him.  Was  it  possible  to  resist  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  such  refined  suitors  ?  In  the 
South  of  France  this  spirit  of  gallan¬ 
try  gave  birth  to  the  institution  of  the 
Courts  of  Love,  which  existed  from 
the  12th  till  the  14th  century.  These 
Courts  took  cognizance  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  Lovers,  and  the  mutual  rights 
of  Husband  and  Wife.  They  were  also 
academies,  in  which  every  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  Love  was  discussed  with  the 
most  scholastic  and  punctilious  refine¬ 
ments.  By  the  number  and  quality  of 
their  officers,  it  appears  they  were 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  courts,  and  had  their  presidents, 
counsellors,  knights  of  honour,  &c. 
&c.  The  most  distinguished  Noble¬ 
men  considered  it  an  honour  to  belong 
to  them.  And  Prelates,  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  Canons,  Abbots,  and  other 
Ecclesiastics,  made  no  scruple  to  fill  a 
seat  in  such  an  Areopagus.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Chevaliers  who  were  so 
platonic  in  their  amours  amid  the  bril¬ 
liant  circles  of  good  company,  sought 
a  recompence  in  the  society  of  the  less 
virtuous  part  of  the  sex,  for  the  re¬ 
straint  imposed  upon  them  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  noble  and  virtuous  women. 
At  least,  we  cannot  doubt  it,  when 
we  read  the  licentious  allusions  and 
obscene  pleasantries  which  are  found 
in  the  poems  of  the  Troubadours. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  most  liberty 
were  the  Knight-errants.  The  brave 
Paladine,  restless  and  dissatisfied  in 
time  of  peace,  w\andered  from  country 
to  country  in  quest  of  adventures. 
With  no  other  reward  in  view  than 
woman’s  approbation,  he  became  the 
protector  of  the  injured,  the  defender 
of  virtue  and  innocence,  and  roved 
through  the  world,  attended  by  his 
Esquires,  regardless  of  death  or  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  pursuit  of  glory.  Some¬ 
times  two  Knight-errants  would  unite 


*  Among  others,  the  Knights  of  St.John  of  Jerusalem,  called  Hospitalers,  because 
they  were  instituted  to  receive  the  pilgrims.  The  Templars,  commissioned  to  defend, 
against  the  Infidels,  the  Christians  who  visited  the  Holy  Land,  were  thus  called  from  their  re¬ 
sidence  near  the  1  emple  of  Jerusalem,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  protect.  This  order  was 
abolished  by  Clement  V.  under  Philip  le  Bedfordshire. 
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their  forces,  and  travel  in  company. 
The  union  of  these  brothers  in  arms 
was  most  sacred  ;  the  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  they  owed  each  other  was  above 
every  other  consideration,  and  nothing 
but  the  service  of  the  Sovereign  could 
interfere  with  it.  But  the  best  insti¬ 
tutions  are  often  abused;  these  war¬ 
like  pursuits  became  so  common,  that 
Princes  were  obliged  to  curb  their  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  the  orders  of  chivalry  them¬ 
selves  found  it  expedient  to  enter 
among  their  laws  a  prohibition  of  these 
hazardous  enterprises.  The  Knight- 
errant  wasa  true  cosmopolitan;  wher¬ 
ever  he  went  he  was  sure  of  a  wel¬ 
come.  In  the  towns,  there  were  houses 
always  open  to  receive  him;  the  ladies 
waited  upon  him,  and  listened  with  at¬ 
tention  and  pleasure  to  a  recital  of  his 
adventures.  If  he  happened  to  be  be¬ 
nighted  at  a  distance  from  any  castle, 
he  slept,  armed  as  he  was,  under  the 
first  tree  which  offered  an  asylum.  On 
the  road  the  pages  and  esquires  hunted 
down  game  for  their  subsistence!  so 
that  little  money  was  requisite,  except 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  clothing 
and  armour.  Such  is  a  description  of 
a  Knight-errant  travelling  to  uphold 
everyw-nere,  and  against  every  body, 
the  honour  of  his  lady.  Sometimes  a 
journey  was  undertaken  to  accomplish 
a  vow,  suggested  by  some  fair  object, 
or  as  we  read  in  old  romances,  it  was 
the  voluntary  exile  of  an  unhappy 
lover ;  when  this  was  the  case,  the 
hero  was  plunged  in  a  profound  reve¬ 
rie,  became  insensible  to  all  the  en¬ 
dearments  of  life,  the  soothing  voice 
of  flattery  had  no  charms,  and  he 
achieved  prodigies  of  valour  solely 
through  despair.  Seeking  death,  yet 
unable  to  meet  it,  he  unconsciously 
gained  the  most  brilliant  victories. 
Sometimes  he  fled  into  frightful  soli¬ 
tudes,  where,  deeply  absorbed  in  me¬ 
lancholy  reflections,  he  was  deaf  even 
to  the  consolations  of  his  faithful 
esquire.  The  folly  of  this  kind  of  life 
gave  weapons  to  satire,  and  in  the 
very  country  where  Knight-errantry 
was  the  most  in  vogue,  a  work  ap¬ 
peared,  which  placed  it  in  so  ridicu- 
culous  a  light,  as  to  bring  it  into  dis¬ 


credit  and  contempt*.  It  flourished 
during  the  space  of  300  years;  from 
the  11th  to  the  1 4th  century.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  the  greatest  Mo- 
narclis  were  proud  to  belong  to  the 
order.  And  how  many  Sovereigns  have 
been  indebted  to  this  spirit  of  chivalry 
for  great  and  noble  virtues  !  Not 
thinking  it  sufficient  to  have  inherited 
by  birth  the  right  of  governing  men, 
they  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  this  august  employment  by 
personal  merit.  Chivalry  in  its  origin 
was  honoured  with  such  implicit  con¬ 
fidence,  that  the  word  of  a  Knight  was 
of  greater  consideration  than  that  of  a 
King.  The  noble  achievements  which 
the  young  warrior  heard  recited  or 
sung  were  impressed  upon  his  memory 
in  indelible  characters.  Wherever  he 
turned  his  eyes,  whether  to  the  castle 
in  which  he  was  born,  or  to  that 
where  he  was  educated,  he  beheld 
monuments  of  the  valour,  generosity, 
and  heroism  of  his  illustrious  ances¬ 
tors  ;  so  many  silent  lessons  of  virtue, 
fidelity,  and  absolute  devotion  to  his 
religion,  his  country,  his  lady,  and  his 
friend.  The  annals  of  ancient  chi¬ 
valry  present  at  once  every  thing 
splendid  and  heroic  which  courage, 
magnanimity,  gallantry,  and  friend¬ 
ship,  have  been  able  to  produce.  En¬ 
terprises  have  been  successfully  under¬ 
taken  by  these  spirited  adventurers 
which  in  the  present  day  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  most  potent  sove¬ 
reigns.  They  formed  associations  to 
free  provinces  from  bands  of  robbers 
which  infested  them;  to  deliver  distant 
nations  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels; 
to  revenge  an  oppressed  monarch,  or 
to  dethrone  an  usurper;  immortal  ac¬ 
tions,  which  to  us  appear  chimerical, 
because  we  are  no  longer  susceptible 
of  the  great  and  noble  sentiments  and 
passions  which  produced  them.  From 
the  14th  century  chivalry  rapidly  de¬ 
clined.  The  tournament  dwindled  into 
a  puerile  parade,  in  which  the  gentry 
merely  made  a  pompous  display  of 
their  armour,  and  presented  themselves 
as  a  spectacle  to  the  complaisant  ad¬ 
mirers  of  their  frivolous  games.  The 
nobility  could  not  resist  the  growing 


*  It  is  known  that  Cervantes  had  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Due  d  Albe.  And 
that,  having  retired  to  Madrid,  he  was  cooly  treated  by  the  Due  de  Lerme,  Prime  Minister 
to  Philip  III.  King  of  Spain.  To  be  revenged  upon  this  nobleman,  who  despised  men  of 
letters,  and  who  had  set  up  for  a  Knight-errant,  he  composed  his  admirable  romance  of 
Don  Quixote,  a  fine  satire  upon  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  were  at  that  time  enraptured 
with  this  romantic  profession. 
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temptation  of  residing  in  the  great 
towns,  where  their  fortunes  soon  be¬ 
came  a  prey  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  courts.  The  dignity  of  knight¬ 
hood  was  conferred  upon  men  who 
degraded  the  title ;  and  as  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  belong  to  some  order,  to 
occupy  a  place  at  court,  some  of  them 
have  sunk  even  so  low  as  to  play  the 
buffoon.  The  new  orders  which  were 
instituted  could  not  retrieve  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  ancient  chivalry ;  favour 
became  superior  to  the  merit  of  real 
services,  and  the  friends  of  Kings 
were  no  longer  the  loyal  chevaliers  of 
the  olden  time. 

W.R.  Tymms,  Bath. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Brompton  Crescent , 
Oct.  1 1 . 


1SEND  you  some  additional  notes 
and  corrections  to  Mr.  Dibdin’s 
Library  Companion. 

P.  33.  Bibles. — The  Oxford  Quarto, 
1769,  corrected  through  the  press  by 
Dr.  Blayney,  and  esteemed  the  stand¬ 
ard  edition,  is  not  mentioned. 

P.  90.  In  the  note  on  the  binding 
of  Erasmus’s  works. — I  have  a  copy 
of  Lucan ,  ap.  Gryphium ,  8vo.  bound 
in  the  same  manner,  and  lettered  on 
the  sides,  T homes  IVotloni  et  Amico- 
rum. 

P.  Il6.  Jortin’s  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  was  first  published  in  3  octavo 
volumes  in  1751,  1752,  1754,  and 
reprinted  in  1767  in  2  vols.  which 
displeased  the  Author,  therefore  the 
concluding  volumes  bore  the  Titles 
of  volumes  4  and  5,  1773. 

P.  150.  In  the  note.  For  “  the 
London  Institution,”  read  Royal. 

P.  210.  The  best  octavo  edition 
of  Clarendon’s  History  (before  the  late 
reprints)  is  that  of  1732.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  notice  of  some  splendid 
copies  of  the  folio  edition,  on  large 
paper,  enriched  with  portraits,  by  John 
Bullfinch,  a  Printseller  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  drawings  from 
original  pictures  by  his  own  hand. 
Sir  John-Saundcrs  Sebright,  Bart,  has 
a  fine  copy  in  his  curious  library  at 
Beechwood,  Herts,  and  I  saw  a  copy 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  library 
at  Chiswick. 

What  could  induce  Mr.  Thorpe  to 
give  14/.  at  Sir  Mark  Sykes’s  sale  for 
what  is  called  Lord  Clarendon’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
2  vols.  4to.  which  is  a  compilation  by 


Dr.  Shebbeare ;  in  the  copy  at  the 
Royal  Institution  are  extracts  from 
the  European  Magazine,  containing 
the  History  of  this  Book. 

P.  232.  Thomas  II earners  JVorks. — 
Sir  J.  Sebright  has  his  ancestor  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright's  original  subscrip¬ 
tion  copies,  on  large  paper,  chiefly  in 
the  original  Oxford  bindings,  and  also 
the  Collections  of  Gale,  Twysden,  &c. 
on  large  paper. 

P.  235.  Smollett's  History. — Smol¬ 
lett  never  wrote  a  continuation  to 
Hume’s  History,  but  the  Booksellers 
wanting  a  continuation  of  Hume,  took 
that  portion  of  Smollett’s  History  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  death  of  George 
II.  and  printing  it  in  5  volumes  in 
179L  called  it  Smollett’s  continuation 
of  Hume.  Mr.  Dibdin  says  it  was 
first  printed  in  17G3,  but  that  was  the 
continuation  of  Smollett’s  own  His¬ 
tory  from  1748,  which  was  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  1765,  and  the  last 
volume  not  being  reprinted  in  the 
Bookseller’s  edition,  gave  occasion  to 
the  report  that  it  was  suppressed  by 
authority,  because  it  contained  the 
only  mention  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  late  King’s  malady  in  1765. 

P.  277.  A  reference  should  have 
been  given  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  re¬ 
cords  in  the  Royal  Institution  Library, 
being  the  most  complete,  with  short 
notices  of  their  contents,  which  was 
copied  by  Clarke,  the  Law  Bookseller, 
into  his  Catalogue,  without  any  ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

P.  299.  There  is  a  complete  Series 
of  Buonaparte’s  Coins  and  Medals, 
published  by  Mr.  Millengen.  See 
iloyal  Institution  Catalogue,  p.  293. 

P.  300.  Of  Sir  Charles  Stuart’s  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Lecnardus  Chiensis,  See.  Mr. 
Stephen  Weston  has  a  copy. 

P.  388.  Astley’s  Voyages  appear  to 
have  been  a  piracy  of  Campbell’s  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Harris’s  Collection.  The  late 
Mr.  S.  Paterson  always  catalogued 
this  work  as  Green’s  Collection.  Who 
was  Green  ? 

P.  468.  Note.  “  Who  was  old  Fra¬ 
ser?”  Mr.  Payne  will  tell  you  that 
he  was  a  respectable  Bookbinder,  a 
good  workman,  who  lived  many  years 
in  St.  Marti n’s-lane,  where  he  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  sons. 

P.  509.  As  we  know  but  one  Thom¬ 
son,  a  Poet,  the  name  of  William 
ought  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Verses  applied  to  Granger. 

P.  555.  The  note  on  the  Hollis’s  is 

entirely 
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entirely  wrong.  Mr.  Dibdin  can  never 
have  opened  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Hollis,  or  he  would  have  given  a  differ¬ 
ent  account  of  that  book  and  its  splen¬ 
did  engravings  by  Cipriani,  Bartolozzi, 
&c.  The  Memoirs  were  drawn  up 
by  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Confessional.”  Thomas 
Hollis  was  never  married,  and  had  no 
son.  Thomas  Brand,  Esq.  of  the 
Hyde,  succeeded  to  his  fortune,  and 
took  the  name  of  Hollis  in  addition  to 
his  own.  Mr.  Brand  Hollis  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  books  or  their  bindings, 
yet  he  is  continually  confounded  with 
Thomas  Hollis  by  Booksellers  in  their 
Catalogues.  Mr.  Brand  Hollis  left 
all  his  property  to  Dr.  Disney,  who  in 
1808  printed,  but  not  published.  Me¬ 
moirs  of  him,  with  his  portrait  and 
other  engravings.  Dr.  Disney’s  son 
is  named  John,  not  Thomas ,  and  has 
not  printed  any  account  of  his  father. 

P.  793-  Mr.  Dibdin  thinks  Theo¬ 
bald’s  Edition  of  Shakspeare  is  the  first 
which  contains  plates,  but  Rowe’s  oc¬ 
tavo  edition  of  1?09  has  very  charac¬ 
teristic  scene  prints,  in  the  costume  of 
that  time;  the  print  to  Hamlet  is  the 
closet  scene  with  the  Queen,  who  is 
dressed  like  Queen  Anne,  and  it  ap- 

E?ars  that  the  portraits  of  the  two 
ings  were  not  miniatures,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  exhibited,  but  half-lengths  hung 
upon  the  back  scene. 

P.  798.  In  the  listof editionsofShaks- 
peare  in  octavo,  by  Johnson  and  Stee- 
vens,  the  third,  in  1785,  is  said  to  be 
revised  and  augmented  by  Dodsley ; 
it  should  be  by  the  Editor  of  Dodsley’s 
Collection  of  Old  Plays,  (i.e.)  Mr. 
Reed.  Mr.  Dibdin  might  have  added 
that  the  two  editions  of  1803  and 
1813  have  many  additions  from  Stee- 
vens’s  own  MSS.  particularly  in  the 
play  of  Macbeth.  Two  editions  in 
duodecimo  and  crown  octavo,  in  10 
vols.  were  printed  in  1803,  with  Glos- 
sarial  Notes,  which  notes  are  original, 
and  not  taken  from  any  other  edition. 
Mr.  Harding,  the  Bookseller,  will  tes¬ 
tify  to  their  usefulness. 

P.  8  lb.  King  Charles's  Copy  ofShaks- 
pearc. — I  shall  never  let  an  opportu¬ 
nity  pass  of  exposing  Dr.  Farmer’s 
false  quotation  from  Milton;  for  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  broacher 
of  the  scandal,  and  has  been  followed 
by  the  whole  tribe  of  Commentators. 
In  a  note  at  the  end  of  Twelfth  Night, 
he  says,  “  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how 
far  party  and  prejudice  will  carry  the 


wusest  men,  even  against  their  own 
practice  and  opinions.  Milton,  in  his 
Eihonoclastes,  censures  King  Charles 
for  reading  “one  whom  (says  he)  we 
well  knew  was  the  closest  companion 
of  his  solitudes,  TVillium  Shakspeare.’' 
Now  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of 
turning  to  the  Eihonoclastes,  section  I. 
will  find  that  there  is  not  one  word  of 
censure  in  it,  but  from  the  context 
rather  commendation.  So  much  for 
“party  and  prejudice.” 

P.  829.  Supplement,  addition  to  p. 
22.  First  Hebrew  Bible. — The  writer 
of  these  desultory  Notes  was  the  first 
person  who  gave  the  account  of  Mr. 
Sanford’s  purchase  of  the  Hebrew  Bi¬ 
ble,  in  some  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Sanford 
printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  September,  1816,  p.  212.  Part  of 
these  Anecdotes  have  lately  found  their 
way  into  the  Oxford  Herald,  but  no 
notice  given  from  whence  they  were 
taken.  To  that  account  may  be  added, 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  partner  in  the 
Gazetteer  newspaper,  with  most  of  the 
respectable  London  Booksellers  in  the 
old  li  ne,  and  it  was  at  one  of  their 
dinners  at  the  Long  Room  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  presented  Mr. 
Sanford’s  additional  Guinea  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  expended  it  in  some  ad¬ 
ditional  choice  wine  for  a  treat  to  the 
company.  I  heard  Mr.  Fletcher  relate 
this  circumstance  to  Mr.Sandford,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  it.  W.  H. 


Slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  2 4. 

J  OUR  Correspondent,  ’EXsvOspo;, 
L  having  at  p.  105  recalled  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  this  inter¬ 
esting  subject,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  his  letter.  This 
Gentleman  appears  to  be  a  thick  and 
thin  Abolitionist,  one  of  that  numer¬ 


ous  class  of  persons  who  entirely 
puts  out  of  question  the  actually- 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  Master,  and 
regards  only  the  abstract  claim  to 
freedom  of  the  Slave.  Though  I  am 
far  from  believing  that  he  would  re¬ 
joice  in  the  “revolutions”  and  “tre¬ 
mendous  explosion”  which  he  fore¬ 
sees  must  take  place,  and  upon  which 
he  comments  with  so  much  coolness, 
yet  I  can  assure  him  that  few  steps  can 
expedite  with  more  certainty  these  la¬ 
mentable  results  than  observations 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the  article  in 
question.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  upon  West  India  Slavery, 


it 
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it  is  melancholy  to  perceive  that  the 
often-refuted  tale  is  reiterated  here  and 
elsewhere  with  tenfold  aggravation. 
Upon  some  points  indeed,  the  Writer 
displays  extreme  ignorance,  and  we 
cannot  but  regard  with  astonishment 
a  person  seeking  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lick  on  West  India  affairs,  who  at  the 
same  time  insinuates,  amongst  other 
errors,  that  the  Planter  wilfully  exter¬ 
minates  that  property  which  is  most 
valuable  to  him;  that  we  ought  to 
have  East  India  in  preference  to  West 
India  sugar,  because  the  former  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  free  labourers!  and  “that 
Slaves  labour  [ throughout  the  year~\ 
from  5  o’clock  on  Monday  morning, 
till  Saturday  midnight,  and  frequently 
on  alternate  nights.’’  P.  1()6. 

Your  Correspondent  refers  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  Unitarian  Mi¬ 
nister,  as  a  faithful  reporter  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  slavery.  Now,  it  he 
feels  justified  in  appealing  to  a  writer 
whose  testimony  has  been  contradicted 
upon  oath  *,  he  should  quote  even  that 
writer  with  accuracy. 

Mr.  Cooper,  when  speaking  of  the 
season  of  crop  (which,  Eleutheros 
would  seem  to  suppose  lasts  through¬ 
out  the  year)  tells  us,  “  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  plan  is  to  begin  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  on  Sunday  evening,  and  to 
continue  it  generally  without  inter¬ 
mission  on  either  day  or  night,  till 
about  midnight  of  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  when  the  work  stops  for  about 
18  or  20  hours,  to  commence  again  on 
the  Sunday  evening.’’ — Also,  “that 
the  Slaves  capable  of  the  labour,  are, 
with  some  necessary  exceptions,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  gangs,  or  spells,  and 
that  their  labour  during  crop-time  is 
equal  to  six  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  week.’’ 

Now,  in  answer  to  these  assertions, 
the  affidavit  of  Mr.  McKenzie  (the 
Overseer  of  Mr.  Hibbert’s  Estate) 
states  “  that  Mr.  Cooper’s  pamphlet 
contains  very  many  assertions  which 
Mr.  Cooper  himself  must  know  either 


[Nov. 

to  be  false,  or  misrepresentations  on  his 
part;  for,  instead  of  the  night-labour 
of  each  negro  during  crop  time ,  on 
Georgia  Estate,  being  equal  to  three 
nights  in  the  week,  it  is  only  equal  to 
18  hours,  each  negro  keeping  spell  only 
six  hours  in  each  alternate  night.” 
Facts,  p.  g. 

Mr.  Oates  (tile  Attorney  and  Ma¬ 
nager  of  Mr.  1 1  ibbert’s  Estate  since 
1817)  states,  “  that  on  Georgia  Estate 
the  negroes  are,  and  always  have  been, 
since  he  knew  the  property,  divided 
into  four  spells,  and  not  into  two ,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Cooper  ;  and  that  the 
night-labour  of  each  negro  in  a  week 
amounts  to  18  hours,  and  not  to  three 
nights.’’  Facts,  p.  22. 

Eleutheros  and  others  will  per¬ 
haps  say,  that  this  night-work  is  dread¬ 
ful,  and  that  no  human  being  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  it,  but  he  will  find 
that  many  whites  undergo,  during  the 
whole  year,  labours  that  are  equally 
onerous ;  witness  our  soldiers  and  sai¬ 
lors  when  on  duty,  the  watchmen  in 
our  streets,  the  guards  of  our  mail- 
coaches,  and  tho’  last,  not  least,  that 
useful  body  of  men,  whose  vocation 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sinecure,  the 
nightmen  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  these 
classes  being  whites,  are,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  out  of  the  reach  of  sympathy  ;  in¬ 
deed  they  would  be  the  first  to  spurn 
the  maudlin  tenderness  that  would  de¬ 
stroy  their  usefulness. 

With  respect  to  the  punishment 
by  flogging,  (which,  upon  Mr. 
Cooper's  authority,  Eleutheros 
states  is  imposed  “  upon  the  least  de¬ 
lay  in  time  or  relaxed  endeavour  at 
work  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,’’) 
what  says  Mr.  McKenzie  upon  his 
oath  ?  “  that,  as  far  as  deponent’s  own 
knowledge  and  experience  extend, 
such  assertion  is  false  and  unfounded ; 
that  such  a  practice  would  not  be  to¬ 
lerated  in  the  Island ;  and  that  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  punish¬ 
ments  in  general,  is  a  gross  misrepre¬ 
sentation  f.’’  Facts ,  p.  12. 


On  Mistaken  Liberality. 


*  See  a  Pamphlet,  published  by  Murray  in  May  last,  entitled  “Facts,  verified  upon 
Oath,  in  contradiction  of  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper  concerning  the  general 
condition  of  the  Slaves  in  Jamaica,”  &c.  &c.  The  preface  bears  the  respectable  signature 
of  Robert  Hibbert,  Esq.  of  East  Hide,  Bedfordshire. 

+  One  extract  more  as  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  Slaves.  Mr.  Skirving,  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  Surgeon,  swears,  “  that  in  very  many  conversations  he  had  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooper,  and  particularly  after  they  had  been  some  time  in  the  country,  they  both  gene¬ 
rally  expressed  themselves  astonished  to  find  that  the  condition  of  the  negroes  had  been 
so  much  misrepresented  to  them  in  England,  and  gratified  to  see  that  the  state  of  slavery 
in  Jamaica  was  so  entirely  different  to  what  they  had  expected  to  find  it  on  their  arrival  ; 
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Slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 


Now, Sir, notwithstanding  thesecon- 
tradictions  on  oath,  Eleutheros  ap¬ 
peals  to  M r. Cooper  as  an  authority,  and 
reiterates  his  calumnies.  Is  this  fair 
and  honest?  W  ithout  one  panicle  of 
intelligence  derived  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  Eleutheros,  and  others, 
publish  misstatements,  which  can  only 
lead  to  two  results — disgust  and  hatred 
of  the  Mother  Country  on  the  part  of 
the  Planter,  and  insubordination  and 
rebellion  on  that  of  the  Slave.  To 
such  writers,  1  would  recommend  the 
exercise  of  a  small  share  of  that  can¬ 
dour,  which,  amidst  the  common  af¬ 
fairs  of  life,  they  would  undoubtedly 
exact  for  themselves.  Let  them  reflect, 
that  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the  co¬ 
lonies,  who  in  many  instances  are  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  manners  and  spirit,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  in  faith  and  practice,  are  not  to  be 
condemned  for  brutal  inhumanity  to¬ 
wards  their  dependents  without  inquiry, 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  the 
owners  of  West  India  Estates,  and  who 
often  are  so,  not  from  choice,  but 
from  necessity.  That  charity  which 
“  hopeth  all  things, '* *  would  fain  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  conduct  of  these  Pro¬ 
prietors  towards  their  Slaves  is  not 
that  of  tyrants  and  murderers*,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  party  in  this  country,  ini¬ 
mical  to  the  West  Indies,  we  are  com¬ 
manded,  on  authority  to  which  all 
must  bow,  not  to  “  bear  false  witness 
against  our  neighbour.”  W  hen  we 
have  no  means  of  procuring  right  in¬ 
formation  upon  u  subject,  unintentional 
error  may  be  pardoned  ;  but  Eleu¬ 
theros,  and  other  Anti-Colonists,  are 
without  this  excuse.  E^.  E. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  26. 

ERMIT  a  constant  reader  of  your 
useful  Miscellany  the  intrusion 


of  a  few  brief  observations.  They  have 
arisen  from  a  perusal  of  the  excellent 
Review  of  the  Life  of  W7esley,  in  p. 
137-  In  the  present  times  such  mode 
of  writing  is  requisite.  The  age  in 
which  we  live  is  fond  of  calling  itself 
liberal.  This  is  a  term  dear  to  English¬ 
men,  and  which  we  ought  to  cherish 
when  found  pure  and  unalloyed  by  any 
admixture  of  an  inferior  and  weaker 
quality.  It  is,  however,  too  apt  to  be 
united  with  a  facility  of  disposition 
which  yields  compliance,  where  prin¬ 
ciple  would  teach  resistance.  Such  lax 
conduct  may  appear  popular,  may  cre¬ 
ate  applause,  but  eventually  is  found 
to  be  erroneous.  It  was  such  a  proce¬ 
dure  which  heretofore  occasioned  in¬ 
finite  mischief  in  this  country.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  spirit, 
falsely  termed  liberal,  was  unhappily 
encouraged.  Too  many  of  the  well- 
meaning  of  our  countrymen  at  that  time 
were  somewhat  thrown  off  their  bias 
by  the  extension  of  prerogative.  In 
opposition  to  this  extension  they  rea¬ 
dily  united  with  the  restless  spirits  of 
the  age,  who,  under  mask  of  libera¬ 
lity,  aimed  their  deadly  blows  at  all 
principles,  both  in  Church  and  State. 
They  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  English¬ 
men  were  taught,  by  dear-bought  ex¬ 
perience,  the  folly  of  such  fascination. 
The  scaffold  and  the  field  were  de¬ 
luged  with  blood.  Hypocrisy  assumed 
the  station  of  devotion,  iniquity  seized 
upon  the  reins  of  government,  and  the 
spiritual  hopes  and  temporal  comforts 
of  Britons  were  endangered  amid  the 
wild  waves  of  anarchy  and  disorder. 
Even  the  mischievous  actors  in  the 
sad  scheme  could  see  their  pernicious 
error  when  too  late.  One  of  them  in 
his  last  fatal  moments  bitterly  bewail¬ 
ed  his  mistake,  and  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  Isaiah  confessed,  “  we  look¬ 
ed  for  judgment,  but  behold  oppres- 


and  in  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  this  Island  with  that  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Great  Britain,  he  hath  often  heard  them  say  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the 
former  were  better  off  than  the  latter  in  many  respects.  That  he  hath  been  many  times 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  visits  to  the  hospital  for  the  sick  on  Georgia  Estate, 
which  is  a  commodious  and  comfortable  building,  and  where  Mr. Cooper  was  an  eye-witness 
that  the  sick  negroes  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  humanity,  and  that  in  all  cases 
every  means  conducive  to  their  relief  and  comfort  were  promptly  adopted ;  and  he  hath 
many  times  heard  Mr.  Cooper  declare  it,  as  one  of  the  advantages  which  the  negroes  pos¬ 
sessed  over  the  poor  labourers  in  Great  Britain,  that  they  were  so  kindly  attended  to,  and 
taken  care  of  in  sickness.”  Facts,  p.  15,  16. 

*  Your  Correspondent  has  a  saving  clause  for  certain  humane  Planters,  and  the  evils  of 
the  system  are  visited  chiefly  upon  the  heads  of  their  Overseers ;  but  so  far  from  this  being 
a  vindication  of  the  former,  it  would,  if  the  charge  were  well-founded,  be  quite  the  reverse, 
as  the  Proprietors  would  be  responsible  for  wilful  negligence.  Quifacit  per  alium  facit 
per  se. 


sion  ; 
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sion  ;  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a 
cry.” 

This  short,  but  eventful  portion  of 
our  history,  speaks  volumes  to  the 
considerate  ear.  The  assailers  of  the 
constitution  could  only  subvert  it  by 
first  degrading  and  destroying  the 
Church-Establishment.  They  sought 
and  accomplished  their  intent  by  arti¬ 
fice,  and  by  working  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  their  countrymen.  The  deadly 
poison  was  infused,  and  the  watch¬ 
fulness  of  principle  lulled  under  the 
notion  of  liberality  and  purity  of  free¬ 
dom.  In  every  age  a  similar  mode 
lias  been  adopted  by  men  alike  crafty 
and  desperate.  And  who  shall  say  the 
present  times  may  not  be  liable  to  such 
perversion?  “  It  may  leaven  our  Uni¬ 
versities  and  our  Literary  Societies;  it 
may  give  its  character  to  polite  circles  ; 
it  may  insinuate  its  tenets  into  the 
Established  Church  ;  it  may  a  fiord  op¬ 
portunity  and  vigour  to  the  spirit  of 
dissention,  and  make  us  to  see  again 
the  times  of  our  English  Caesar.”  To 
avoid  such  a  precipice,  your  able  Re¬ 
viewer  has  set  up  a  sufficient  mark. 
Ere  we  yield  to  the  insinuations  of 
“  those  given  to  change let  us  look 
to  their  characters.  Now  who  are  they 
at  the  present  moment  who  would  de¬ 
prive  us  of  the  advantage  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent  Establishment?  Shall  “  the 
foolish  Atheist,  who  hath  said  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God  ?”  Or  shall  the 
infatuated  Socinian,  “  who  hath  de¬ 
nied  the  Lord  who  bought  him?” 
Or  shall  the  dissenting  Enthusiast, 
“  who  may  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge?”  These 
have  “  shot  forth  their  arrows,  even 
bitter  words  j”  but  while  her  children 
hold  fast  their  principles,  our  Church, 
like  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zion,  may 
despise”  such  enemies,  “and  laugh 
them  to  scorn.”  Somerton. 


~  New  Road ,  Allsop’s- 

Mr.  Urban,  luildi„gs>jug,  4 

YOUR  Miscellany  being  a  reposi¬ 
tory  for  all  the  Literary  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  age,  I  have  to  request 
from  any  of  your  Correspondents 
some  authentic  account  of  a  public 
character  who  figured  rather  conspi¬ 
cuously  during  the  early  part  of  the 
late  reign,  and  whose  life  had  a  me¬ 
lancholy  close.  This  was  Mr.  or  (as 
he  was  afterwards  called)  Colonel 
Lachlan  Maclean,  once  the  friend  of 
Wilkes,  Edmund  Burke,  and  others 


of  the  public  men,  and  at  one  time 
Under-secretary  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
when  Secretary  of  State. 

The  disjointed  particulars  which  I 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  respecting 
this  Gentleman  seem  to  exhibit  a  life 
of  much  diversity,  if  in  fact  it  be  the 
same  person  who  is  meant.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  there  may  have  been  two  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  name,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion. 

From  the  unauthenticated  rumours 
relating  to  him,  I  learn  that  he  was 
a  college  acquaintance  of  Goldsmith, 
but  whether  at  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh, 
is  not  said.  Some  accounts  represent 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  tolerable 
property ;  others,  that  he  was  once  a 
druggist  in  Philadelphia  (Almon  in 
his  Anecdotes  asserts  this),  and  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  he  was  the  per¬ 
son  who  induced  the  celebrated  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  to  think  of  going  to  Ame¬ 
rica  in  1 7 ^ 7 »  to  which  there  is  some 
allusion  in  Prior’s  Life  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  (p.  58),  which  I  perceive 
has  attracted  some  of  your  notice. 

The  next  place  I  find  any  thing  of 
this  gentleman  is  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  connected  with  the  inquiry 
into  Dr.  Musgrave’s  story,  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  accepted  a  bribe 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Peace  in  1703. — 
Afterwards  it  is  said  he  lent  the  fa¬ 
mous  John  Wilkes  a  sum  of  money  in 
Paris,  on  condition  of  being  appointed 
his  Secretary  in  the  expected  Gover¬ 
norship  of  Jamaica,  which  the  Patriot 
never  gained.  During  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  Administration,  -some  say  that 
Burke  procured  for  Mr.  Macleane  the 
Governorship,  or  Deputy-Governor¬ 
ship,  of  St.  Martin’s,  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies;  at  least  he  had  the  appointment, 
by  whatever  means  it  was  procured, 
and  lost  it  on  the  Rockingham  party 
going  out.  In  1767,  or  17C8,  he  be¬ 
came  Under  Secretary  to  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  to  which  there  is  an  allusion 
in  a  letter  of  Burke’s  (p.  131  of  Prior’s 
Life),  and  in  some  other  letters  also 
(p.  125)  that  great  man  speaks  of  him 
with  warm  regard. 

I  trace  nothing  more  of  him  till  in 
1776,  he  arrived  from  India  as  the 
confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
auihorised,  as  it  was  proved  by  that 
gentleman,  to  give  in  his  resignation 
as  Governor-General ;  but  which  au¬ 
thority  that  Indian  ruler,  on  being 
taken  at  his  word,  disclaimed  having 
given,  though  the  fact  was  attested  by 

several 
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several  of  his  own  friends,  in  whose 
presence  the  orders  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  Macleane.  The  latter,  to 
close  his  eventful  life,  perished  on  his 
return  to  India  in  1777,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  embarked  never  being  heard 
of  after  she  quitted  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the 
same  ship  perished  also  the  poet  Fal¬ 
coner,  author  of  the  “Shipwreck.” 

Any  of  your  Correspondents  more 
conversant  with  the  biographical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period  in  question,  and 
who  can  give  any  further  information 
of  this  gentleman,  his  birth-place  and 
career,  will  confer  a  favour  on 

Yours,  &c.  John  Cameron. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  J. 

WAS  reminded  by  the  Journal  of 
Sir  J.  Merick,  in  p.  226,  of  the 
following  passage  in  one  of  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  letters  to  Sir  D.  Carleton*,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Sir  J.  Merick’s  reception 
at  the  Court  of  King  James,  on  his 
return  from  Muscovy. 

Nov.  8,  1617. — “This  weeke  Sir  John 
Merrick  is  arrived  from  Muscovia,  where  he 
hath  been  these  3  years  and  a  half,  and 
hath  effected  his  business  with  good  appro¬ 
bation.  He  was  yesterday  with  the  King, 
who  used  him  very  graciously,  and  had  long 
conference  with  him.  There  is  come  an 
ambassador  with  him  from  thence,  accom¬ 
panied  with  75  persons,  to  the  great  charge 
of  the  Company,  upon  whose  acccount  they 
are  like  to  tarry  here  7  or  8  months. 

“  He  would  fain  have  had  audience  before 
the  King’s  going ;  but  his  furniture  and 
some  of  his  company  being  not  yet  come  to 
town,  the  King  would  not  stay  his  leisure, 
though  he  has  brought  some  presents  to  his 
liking,  as  white  hawks,  live  sables,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

“  Nov.  15. — On  Sunday  the  King  enter¬ 
tained  the  Muscovian  Ambassador,  who  had 
solemn  audience,  tho’  with  great  confusion, 
by  reason  of  the  throng;  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  by  what  mischance  I  know  not, 
stumbled  and  fell  there  before  all  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“  Besides  the  principal  Ambassador,  there 
is  a  Chancellor  in  commission  with  him, 
and  three  other  special  courtiers,  that  stood 
covered.  Their  presents  were  carried  pub- 
lickly  by  their  own  people,  and  were  the 
greatest  that  ever  came  from  thence ;  the 
very  furs  being  estimated,  by  those  that  are 
skilful,  at  better  than  6000/-  though  some  talk 
of  much  more.  There  were  divers  hawks, 
with  coats  or  coverings  of  crimson  sattin, 
and  other  colours,  embroidered  with  pearl ; 

*  Birch’s  MSS.  in  British  Museum. 
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a  rich  Persian  dagger  and  knife,  bows  and 
arrows,  Persian  cloth  of  gold,  with  divers 
other  things  I  remember  not.  The  King 
was  very  much  pleased,  and  the  more  when 
he  understood  that  Queen  Elizabeth  never 
had  such  a  present  thence.” 

Yours,  &rc.  N.  R.  S. 


Defence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

(  With  a  Portrait.) 

Mr. Urban,  Westminster ,  Oct.  5. 

ROM  time  to  time  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  men  have  appeared  in  the 
world,  whose  virtues  and  eminent  qua¬ 
lities  have  reflected  a  lustre  like  meteors 
of  the  first  magnitude,  the  causes  of 
which  are  unknown,  and  we  know  as 
little  what  becomes  of  them  after  they 
disappear.  These  men  have  neither 
ancestors  nor  posterity ;  they  alone 
compose  their  whole  race.  Such  was 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose  “  Life  and 
Times”  by  Howard,  are  reviewed  in 
your  last  N  umber,  p.  240 ;  and  of  whom 
an  impartial  life  is  much  wanted. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  your  Re¬ 
viewer  dancing  to  the  pipe  of  Polydore 
Vergil  (the  Cardinal’s  most  inveterate 
enemy  and  disingenuous  historian), 
like  Rapin  and  many  others,  whose 
gaily  pens  I  should  have  imagined 
would  have  dropped  long  ago,  if  they 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  investigating, 
instead  of  being  guilty  of  that  worst 
fault  of  historians,  “  taking  invidious 
reports  upon  trust.” 

Your  Reviewer  refers  in  several  pas¬ 
sages  to  Fosbroke’s  Gloucester,  a  work 
of  deservedly  great  authority ;  but  if 
he  also  looked  into  p.  6l  of  that  work, 
he  would  find  that  the  author  was 
against  the  publication  of  ex-par te 
statements.  Now  as  your  Reviewer’s 
statements  are  solely  ex-parte,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
first  statesmen  which  this  country  has 
produced,  and  the  benefits  of  whose 
administration  are  felt  to  this  day,  to 
bring  proofs  in  contradiction  thereto. 

The  assertion  of  your  Reviewer, 
that  Wolsey  was  “  completely  the 
King’s  tool,”  is  as  unwarranted,  as  it  is 
unfounded  and  unjust.  Many  respect¬ 
able  authors  distinctly  prove  this;  and 
even  Polydore  himself1  has  been  con¬ 
strained  to  acknowledge  it.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  account  of  Wol¬ 
sey  upon  the  King’s  first  coming  to  the 
Crown,  says,  “  that  though  he  indulg- 
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cd  the  King  in  his  humour,  yet  lie  re¬ 
minded  him  of  business,  and  particu¬ 
larly  endeavoured  to  make  him  sensi¬ 
ble  what  advantage  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  was  to  his  kingdom  ;  which  in¬ 
duced  the  King  in  his  youthful  days  to 
be  very  attentive  in  that  respect,  both 
in  giving  his  subjects  letters  of  safe- 
conduct;  and  in  case  they  sustained 
arty  damage  by  foreigners,  in  demand¬ 
ing  satisfaction  ;  and  if  that  was  not  to 
be  had,  to  repel  force  by  force.’’  Po- 
lydore  confesses  “that  after  a  share  of 
the  public  business  was  devolved  by 
the  King  on  Wolsey,  his  Majesty, 
though  in  that  respect  disengaged  and 
at  liberty,  being  well-disposed,  in¬ 
structed,  and  formed  for  Empire,  did 
not  wholly  neglect  his  duty  ;  but  that 
he  might  employ  his  time  both  com- 
mendably  and  to  advantage,  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  good  literature; 
sometimes  at  his  leisure  hours  with 
music;  at  other  times  with  divinity, 
and  this  he  did  by  the  advice  of  Wol¬ 
sey."  Rut  another  author  says,  “  Af¬ 
ter  Wolsey  sensibly  found  he  grew 
greatly  in  the  King’s  favour,  the  use 
he  made  of  it  was  to  shew  the  King 
the  errors  he  had  committed,  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  wherein 
he  had  misspent  his  time.  These  re¬ 
monstrances  the  King,  though  young, 
received  very  kindly,  judging  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  passion  Wolsey  had 
for  his  glory  and  honour2.’’  This  alone 
is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  asser¬ 
tion.  Wolsey  observed,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  of  a  resolute  temper,  very  te¬ 
nacious  of  the  first  impressions  he  had 
received  ;  impatient  of  all  opposition  ; 
yet  if  we  may  judge  from  the  great 
success  and  glory  of  his  reign,  while 
the  affairs  of  it  were  directed  by  Wol¬ 
sey,  and  from  the  many  and  great  dis¬ 
orders  that  happened  after  his  disgrace, 
when  the  King  took  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  into  his  own  hands;  these 
early  advices  of  the  Almoner3 *  were  well 
grounded*.  Strype  observes,  that  Wol¬ 
sey  endeavoured  to  convince  the  King 
of  what  advantage  trade  was  to  his 
people,  which  made  the  King  encou¬ 
rage  it,  by  giving  letters  of  safe-con¬ 
duct  to  his  merchants  for  their  ships; 
and  when  they  sustained  any  damages 
by  foreign  Princes  or  States,  the  King 
instantly  required  satisfaction  by  his 


2  See  Grove’s  Life  and  Times,  II.  148. 

3  Wolsey  was  then  only  Almoner. 

*  Grove,  II.  149. 
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ambassadors,  one  instance  of  which 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  Barnaby,  is 
mentioned  in  Grove5.  Wolsey  in¬ 
terposing  so  early  on  behalf  of  the 
trading  part  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
they  conceived  great  hopes  that  the 
affairs  of  State  would  be  well  conduct¬ 
ed  under  his  administration  (in  which 
they  were  not  mistaken),  which  gain¬ 
ed  liim  the  general  esteem  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Surely  these  circumstances  be¬ 
tray  no  tool,  but  more  of  the  patriot. 
Was  not  the  downfall  of  the  Cardinal 
in  consequence  of  his  non-compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  Sovereign  in 
the  case  of  the  divorce  of  Catharine  ; 
and  the  rise  of  Anne  Boleyn.  In  that 
affair  he  showed  himself  a  man  of  the 
strictest  integrity  and  honour,  the  re¬ 
ward  of  which  was  his  destruction. 
This  is  another  instance  which  would 
alone  be  a  contradiction  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  your  Reviewer;  but  connected 
with  the  general  conduct  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  and  the  instances  before  record¬ 
ed,  must  level  to  the  ground  the  un¬ 
founded  assertions  of  his  enemies. 

We  are  informed  by  Fiddes,  that  no 
sooner  did  the  person  to  whose  conduct 
and  fidelity  Henry  owed  so  much,  fall 
into  disgrace,  but  the  lustre  for  which 
his  reign  was  hitherto  celebrated,  began 
sensibly  to  tarnish,  and  several  disor¬ 
ders  to  be  committed,  so  well  known 
as  to  need  no  recital.  While  the  Car¬ 
dinal  sat  at  the  helm,  the  kingdom 
held  on  in  a  course  of  prosperity;  and 
the  public  motions  were  steady  and 
strong ;  but  not  long  after,  the  govern¬ 
ment  grew  perplexed  and  unacceptable, 
and  the  face  of  things  were  much 
altered  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and 
to  speak  softly,  it  must  be  said  the  king 
crushed  this  minister  with  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  grace6.  Grove  says,  the  king’s 
reign  previous  to  Wolsey’s  fall,  had 
been  glorious;  but  was  much  other¬ 
wise  afterwards7. 

“  It  is  not  easy  (says  your  Re¬ 
viewer)  for  any  man,  originally  of  low 
condition  and  habits,  to  know  how  to 
conduct  his  behaviour,  in  regard  to 
his  worldly  superiors.  They  naturally 
expect  great  obsequiousness,  and  he 
just  as  naturally,  according  to  the  old 
proverb  of  the  beggar  on  horseback,  is 
prone  to  defiance  and  insolence.”  In 
this  he  has  followed  Rapin,  who  re¬ 
flects  on  Wolsey’s  low  birth,  wdien  it 

5  lb.  205.  6  Collier. 

7  Vol.  IV.  Mem.  p.  l. 
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is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
greatest  men  Lurope  lias  produced, 
nave  not  been  able  to  boast  of  higher 
origin  than  this  prelate,  manyof  whom, 
both  among  the  living  and  dead,  might 
here  be  mentioned.  Your  Reviewer 
afterwards  acknowledges,  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  man  evidently  possessed  of 
landed  property;  consequently  Wolsey 
was  not  of  such  a  low  condition  as  he 
before  insinuates.  He  also  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  all  courtiers  and  dependents 
have  done  the  same ;  viz.  thought  it 
necessary  for  his  own  preservation  to 
keep  his  enemies  down  (and  who 
would  not?),  then  why  notice  it  in 
Wolsey  as  arising  from  his  “  low  con¬ 
dition  and  habits. ’’  Wolsey  was  proud 
and  ambitious;  but  his  ambition  was 
generally  to  do  good.  Like  all  great 
men,  he  had  his  failings,  and  pride 
was  one  of  them.  Yet  he  was  not  ar¬ 
rogant  and  covetous,  but  frequently 
courteous.  In  the  following  circum¬ 
stance  are  courtesy,  modesty,  and  gene- 
rosity  ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  plainly 
appears  Wolsey  was  so  far  from  en¬ 
grossing  all  places,  that  he  refused  one 
that  persons  of  the  greatest  fortune  and 
distinction  have  thought  highly  worth 
their  acceptance.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  sent  Bishop  Wolsey,  in 
1514,  an  invitation,  “  upon  account  of 
his  many  and  generous  qualities,  which 
they  elegantly  celebrate,  to  chuse  him 
their  Chancellor,  and  earnestly  request 
him  to  accept  that  office,  though  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  high  deserts8;”  this  Wol¬ 
sey  humbly  declined,  acquainting 
them,  “  that  nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  or  engaging  to  him,  than  such 
a  signal  testimony  of  their  favour, 
which  he  had  neither  sought  after,  or 
done  any  thing  to  merit;  but  he  was 
so  sensible  of  the  great  honour  designed 
to  him,  that  he  would  make  it  his  en¬ 
deavour  to  shew  his  gratitude  by  doing 
the  University  in  general,  and  the 
several  members  of  it,  the  best  services 
in  his  power;  he  excused  himself  for  not 
writing  in  so  copious  a  manner  as  he 
proposed,  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  public  affairs  wherewith  he  was 
taken  up;  and  therefore  refers  them 
to  the  magistrates,  deputed  from  the 

8  This  shews  plainly  that  the  University 
of  Cambridge  had  then  a  much  higher  opi¬ 
nion  of  VVolsey’s  merit  than  what  Dr. 
Knight,  one  of  their  members,  had  or 
would  seem  to  have  had  ;  by  his  raking  to¬ 
gether  such  a  heap  of  obloquy  and  reproach 
against  him  in  his  “  Life  of  .Erasmus,” 


University,  to  wait  on  him  for  a  more 
particular  answer9 *. ,f 

Among  many  other  instances  of  his 
courtesy  and  generosity,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  his  behaviour  at  the  Star-cham¬ 
ber  to  the  six  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1525,  who  rose 
against  the  loan  or  benevolence.  When 
they  were  brought  before  him,  the 
Cardinal,  after  making  a  speech  on 
the  heinous  offence  of  rebellion,  de¬ 
clared  to  them  “  that  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  pardon  all  his  subjects  who 
either  refused  to  pay  the  loan  or  bene* 
volence;  but  that  as  the  prisoners  had 
been  very  active  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  government,  they  should 
find  security  for  their  good  behaviour.” 
The  prisoners  answered,  “  they  could 
find  none;’’  upon  which  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  generously  said,  “  As  they  were 
his  countrymen,  he  would  be  security 
for  them,”  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  the  other ’V* 

A  still  more  powerful  proof  that  he 
was  not  arrogant,  may  be  gleaned  from 
his  regard  for  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  private  individuals  and  families,  as 
wrell  as  the  public  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Yet  these  did  not  engross 
his  whole  attention,  for  he  readily  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  representations  from  the 
heads  of  religious  houses,  in  respect  to 
any  misdeeds  there  committed ;  and 
where  the  grievances  complained  of 
were  notorious,  and  in  his  power,  he 
caused  them  to  be  redressed.  He  also 
attended  very  readily  to  applications 
from  any  city  or  corporation  tending 
to  preserve  or  renew  any  of  their 
liberties,  or  to  the  encouraging  or  re¬ 
trieving  their  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  former  he  interceded  with  his 
Majesty  to  grant  and  protect,  and  the 
latter  he  encouraged  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power11.  So  highly  liked  was  the 
Cardinal  and  his  measures,  “  that  every 
good  subject  rested  himself  contented 
as  it  were,  ‘  under  his  own  vine  and 
under  his  own  fig-tree * 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  good- 
natured  man,  by  the  tenderness  and 
regret  between  him  and  his  family  at 
parting,  and  his  declaring  that  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  his  misfortunes  troubled 
him  so  much  as  his  being  disabled 
from  making  a  provision  for  his  ser¬ 
vants'2. 


9  Grove,  vol.  II.  213. 

19  lb.  III.  360. 
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We  come  next  to  the  assertion  of 
your  Reviewer,  that  “  the  chief  defect 
m  the  ministry  of  Wolsey,  was  a  want 
of  pre-eminent  merit,”  &c.  To  prove 
that  he  had  “  pre-eminent  merit,’’  and 
that  he  was  possessed  of  genius,  we 
might  advance  his  advices  to  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  his  decisions  in  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  “for  he  neither  spared 
high  nor  low,  but  did  judge  every  one 
according  unto  right.''  Ihus  Caven¬ 
dish,  whom  your  Reviewer  has  cpioted 
against  Wolsey,  to  whom  he  acted  in 
a  very  ungrateful  manner.  Yet  he  has 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  attributing 
many  more  faults  to  Wolsey  that  he 
really  was  guilty  of.  Hume,  speaking 
of  his  promotion  to  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship,  thus  notices  his  upright  con¬ 
duct.  “If  this  new  accumulation 
of  dignity  increased  his  enemies,  it 
also  served  to  exalt  his  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity.  A  strict  administration  of 
justice  took  place  during  his  enjoyment 
of  this  high  ojficc ;  and  no  Chancellor 
ever  discovered  greater  impartiality  in 
his  decisions,  deeper  penetration  of 
judgment,  or  more  enlarged  knowledge 
of  law  or  equity .” 

Wolsey  showed  himself  a  man  of 
pre-eminent  merit  in  his  vigorous  re¬ 
formation  of  the  abuses  of  the  Clergy, 
for  which  so  far  from  being  blamed 
by  Archbishop  Warham  and  Bishop 
Fox,  (as  stated  by  his  enemies)  he 
was  greatly  commended  by  them. 
The  latter  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  him, 
expressing  the  satisfaction  and  plea¬ 
sure  which  he  derived  therefrom, 
which  letter  may  be  seen  in  Fiddes, 
and  a  translation  in  Grove13,  Can  any 
generous  mind,  after  reading  this  one 
epistle,  which  shews  the  esteem  and 
friendship  the  Bishop  still  retained  for 
Wolsey,  have  any  other  than  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  old  bespatterers  and 
modern  traducers  of  this  great  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  character.  This  letter  sufficiently 
refutes  that  part  of  Rapin  where  he 
alleges  the  Bishop  retired  discontented 
to  his  diocese,  when  he  found  Wolsey 
in  the  height  of  favour  with  the  King. 

Grove,  in  his  parallel  between  the 
Cardinals  Ximenes  and  Wolsey’4,  says, 
the  latter  discovered  the  greatness  of 
his  mind  in  applying  his  large  revenues 
for  the  advancement  of  piety  and 
learning.  His  foundations  were  large, 
and  his  endowments,  had  they  been 
preserved  upon  his  plan,  noble  and 
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opulent;  to  which  may  be  subjoined,  he 
had  formed  a  desiguof  great  difficulty, 
and  which,  if  effected,  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  our  An¬ 
tiquaries  and  Historians.  It  was  to 
cause  all  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  (then  daily  being  discovered)  to  be 
transcribed  for  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Among  many  other  proofs  of  his 
talents,  the  members  of  the  Convo¬ 
cation  at  Oxford,  about  1520,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  highest  mark  of 
their  esteem,  by  a  solemn  decree,  that 
he  should  have  the  revisal  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  University  statutes  in  the 
most  extensive  sense ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  reason  to  re¬ 
pent  of  this  extraordinary  instance  of 
confidence.  The  same  power  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  both  cases  w^as  ac¬ 
companied  by  documents  which  proved 
the  very  high  opinion  entertained  by 
these  learned  bodies,  of  his  fitness  to 
reform  what  was  amiss  in  the  republic 
of  letters'5  The  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  declared,  “  they  considered  him 
as  one  sent  by  Divine  providence  from 
heaven,  for  the  public  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind16,’5  and  saluted  him  also  with 
the  title  of  Majesty17. 

Collier  says,  he  was  a  person  of  very 
great  parts  and  industry,  had  deservedly 
the  reputation  of  an  able  minister,  and 
was  courted  by  the  greatest  princes. 
His  learning  is  said  to  have  lain  in 
School  divinity,  and  Canon  law ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  character  of 
abatement,  we  do  not  fiud  he  was  ever 
taxed  wdth  being  unqualified  for  the 
Chancery  bench.5’  Again,  “  his  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  learning  were  noble 
and  well  laid,  as  appears  by  his  Col¬ 
lege  at  Oxford  ;  he  likewise  founded  a 
College  at  Ipswich,  for  the  service  of 
Religion  and  the  Poor.  He  designed 
the  founding  of  a  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 
For  this  purpose  he  projected  the 
building  a  fine  stone  College.  The 
famous  antiquary.  Sir  Thomas  Cotton, 
saw  the  model  of  the  structure.55  He 
also  promoted  the  Navy,  and  first 
brougnt  into  use  the.  building  of  large 
ships,  a  measure  of  great  utility  and 
policy'8.  The  neglect  which  Wolsey 
shewed  of  his  private  family,  to  the 
end  he  might  employ  his  immense 
fortune  towards  the  public  advance- 

15  Chalmers’  Biog.Dict.  vol.  XXXI 1. 25 1 . 

16  See  note  8.  17  Grove,  III.  124. 

w  lb.  II.  125. 


13  Vol.  III.  94-97. 
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ment  of  every  thing  that  was  laudable 
and  praiseworthy,  and  his  encourage¬ 
ment  to  men  of  any  superior  abilities 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  will 
transmit  his  name  with  honour  to  pos¬ 
terity19.  The  establishment  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon¬ 
don,  chiefly  at  the  request  of  YYrolsey, 
is  another  proof  of  “  pre-eminent  me¬ 
rit  and  his  merit  is  thus  recorded  at 
the  College : 

“  Cardinalis  Wolseius  Archiepisco- 
pus  Eooracensis  apud  Regem  Hen.  VIII. 

DILIGENTER  INTERCESSIT  AD  COLLEGIUM 
PRIMO  FUNDANDUM.” 

The  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  in  the 
affair  of  Henry’s  visit  to  France,  is 
another  instance  of  “  pre-eminent  me¬ 
rit  and  was  much  applauded  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  The  Senate  of  V enice 
shewed  their  esteem  for  him  in  a  letter, 
wherein  they  congratulate  the  Cardinal 
upon  the  interview  of  the  two  kings, 
as  a  work  of  his  consummate  wisdom  ; 
and  often  use  the  phrase,  Dominatio 
vestra  reverendissima ;  and  in  one  place, 
Majestatis  ejus  pars  altera 20. 

With  respect  to  the  strange  compa¬ 
rison  of  Wolsey  with  Burleigh  and 
YValsingham,  it  may  be  said,  though 
the  latter  statesmen  certainly  claim  a 
superiority  over  the  former  with  regard 
to  political  tactics,  jyet  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Wolsey  was  a  greater 
encourager  of  learning,  and  provided 
more  substantially  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country  than  either  Burleigh  or 
Walsingham.  Burleigh,  an  active 
man  and  a  keen  observer,  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
aud  Mary,  previously  to  his  shining  as 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  full 
splendour,  in  the  illustrious  court  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  during  those  times, 
had  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by 
the  changes  the  government  under¬ 
went,  and  which  he  subsequently 
turned  to  his  advantage.  He  had  also 
the  tactics  of  YVolsey,  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  many  previous  states¬ 
men,  whereon  to  ground  his  own. 
YVhat  failings  he  saw  in  YVolsey,  he 
studied  to  avoid  in  himself.  It  should 
also  he  noticed,  that  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  afforded  more  opportunities  for 
displaying  a  superiority  of  knowledge  ; 
as  it  was  a  learned  Court,  composed  of 
characters  of  the  first  rank  in  every 
class.  Walsingham’s  superiority  over 
Wolsey,  with  regard  to  politics,  was 
in  consequence  of  being  a  pupil  of 

19  Fiddcs.  20  Grove,  III.  122. 


that  great  luminary  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Burleigh,  whose  opinions  he 
had  to  improve  upon,  and  render  him¬ 
self  perfect.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
keenest  statesman  of  the  three.  YVol¬ 
sey  rose  and  fell  in  one  reign ;  and 
that  a  reign  of  glory,  while  he  guided 
the  reins  of  government.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  YV’olsey  was  a  great 
statesman,  for  his  conduct  in  foreign 
affairs  affords  abundaht  proofs  of  it.  Be¬ 
fore  YVolsey’s  administration,  the  wily 
father-in-law  of  Henry  was  draining 
the  full  coffers  left  by  Henry  VII.  to 
satisfy  his  own  ambition,  and  when 
this  was  accomplished  our  young  mo¬ 
narch  was  passed  aside  with  contempt. 
But  when  the  active  mind  of  YVolsey 
was  brought  into  action,  it  turned  the 
scale  of  political  affairs,  and  raised  this 
country  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than 
it  had  hitherto  acquired.  YVolsey’s  be¬ 
nefactions  in  the  cause  of  learning,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  as  far  exceeded 
those  of  Burleigh  and  YValsingham, 
as  the  meridian  sun  eclipses  the  light 
of  the  moon.  This  may  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  have  arisen  from  his  possessing  more 
political  influence,  than  the  others. 

Your  Reviewer  seems  to  have  for¬ 
got  that  the  Cardinal,  while  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  from  the  extraordinary  precocity 
evinced  by  him,  was  called  the  boy-ba¬ 
chelor.  No  proofs  are  indeed  wanting 
of  his  uncommon  reputation  as  a  scho¬ 
lar;  for  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his 
College,  soon  after  taking  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree ;  and  proceeding  to  that  of 
Master,  he  was  appointed  Teacher  of 
Magdalen  Grammar-school2'. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Urban,  that  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  sufficient  arguments  to  disprove 
the  assertions  of  your  Reviewer,  which 
are  founded  on  prejudices  borrowed 
from  the  Cardinal’s  most  implacable 
enemies  Polydore  Vergil22  and  Rapin  ; 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  he  admits 
that  Polydore  was  a  partial  historian  in 
respect  to  the  Cardinal,  generally  makes 
him  his  authority  where  he  is  tne  most 
intent  on  blackening  YV olsey’s  memory. 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  Cardinal 
YVolsey  was  adorned  with  a  multitude 
of  honours,  not  gained  by  any  public 
calamity,  but  by  the  favour  of  his 

21  Chalmers,  p.  247,  where  are  some  very 
good  remarks  on  the  Cardinal’s  learning. 

22  Yet  Polydore  wrote  one  of  the  most 
fawning  letters  to  the  Cardinal  that  ever 
was  penned,  nay  blasphemy  itself.  In  it  he 
calls  the  Cardinal  the  God  of  his  Comfort ; 
the  most  Rev.  Lord  God  of  Forgiveness ,  God 
of  Pity ,  and  thou  who  canst  save  for  ever  !  ! 

Prince. 
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Prince.  He  was  dreaded  by  foreign 
Princes,  because  he  every  where  wisely 
asserted,  most  strenuously  vindicated, 
and  by  unbought  treaties  confirmed 
the  true  glory  of  the  English  empire. 
He  never  attempted  to  corrupt  an¬ 
other’s  faith,  nor  sold  his  own,  esteem¬ 
ing  it  much  more  noble  to  command 
peace  than  to  buy  it,  and  prescribe 
terms  than  to  court  them.  He  was 
ingenuous,  wise,  munificent,  lie  be¬ 
stowed  honours,  both  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical,  not  on  mere  tools,  but  de¬ 
serving  men.  Courtiers  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  emulate  the  example  of 
him  who  lived  for  his  own  times  and 
for  posterity;  who  was  himself  learn¬ 
ed  and  an  encourager  of  learned  men  ; 
and  who  built  several  magnificent  and 
royal  edifices  for  the  service  of  his 
Country,  his  King,  and  his  God23. 
Yours,  &c.  S.  T. 


Stonehenge  not  surrounded  by 
Woods  and  Groves. 

( Continued  from  p.  3030 

OU  will  now  allow  me,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  to  add  a  few  observations 
on  the  fifth  query  of  V.  By  a  petitio 
principal,  he  asserts,  that  “  almost  all 
the  cromlechs,  logan  stones,  rock  idols, 
and  rock  basons  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Devon,  are,  or  were,  in  the  midst  of 
oaks.”  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  I  am  enabled  to 
say,  that  it  is  not,  nor  probably  ever 
was,  a  wooded  country;  its  numerous 
and  widely-extended  moors  and  heaths 
( the  sites  of  its  stone  temples  and 
cromlechs ),  and  its  narrow  peninsular 
situation,  are  unpropitious  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  native  growth  of 
woods.  Cornwall  is  almost  the  only 
county  in  England  which  never  pos¬ 
sessed  a  forest  within  its  borders. 
Even  Carnbre  Hill  (according  to  Bor- 
lase  the  peculiar  seat  of  Druidism), 
the  site  of  numerous  logan  stones, 
rock  basons,  & c.  possesses  not  oaks, 
nor  the  remains  of  oaks,  nor  proba¬ 
bly  at  any  distant  period  did  such 
groves  throw  their  shade  over  that,  as 
he  supposed,  holy  spot.  As  to  rock 
idols,  rock  basons,  rocking  stones, 
rock  chairs,  &c.  they  were,  I  believe, 

23  This  character  first  appeared  in  the 
Craftsman  of  May,  25,  1  728,  and  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  who  says,  t(  lie  should  be  glad  if  the 
most  sagacious  reader  was  able  to  find  him 
a  living  parallel.” 


first  woven  into  the  Druidical  system 
by  To  land,  Rowlands,  Borlase,  and 
llooke,  but  especially  by  Borlase,  who, 
although  he  possessed  a  great  spirit  of 
research,  and  much  learning,  yet  in¬ 
dubitably  was  led  away  by  a  warmth 
of  imagination,  which  realized  his 
ideal  phantasies. 

This  rocky  machinery  hath  encum¬ 
bered  rather  than  assisted  any  rational 
system  of  Druidism  ;  and  unless  it 
were  capable  of  superior  proof,  it  were 
better  perhaps  to  set  it  wholly  aside; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  contemporaneous 
or  classical  authority  cannot  be  found 
to  support  it.  This  rocky  machinery 
either  is,  or  is  not,  a  necessary  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  system  of  Druidism  ; 
if  it  be  (as  I  presume  its  advocates  will 
maintain),  then  it  tends  to  localize  the 
system,  and  to  negative  its  existence  on 
the  Salisbury  plains;  if  it  he  not,  then 
what  avails  its  most  numerous  asserted 

E roofs  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall, 
)erby,  &c.  The  advocates  of  rock 
idols,  rock  basons,  rocking  stones, 
rock  chairs,  Gorseddau  and  Tolmen 
stones,  thus,  1  think,  prove  either  by 
far  too  little,  or  by  far  too  much. 
(The  Cromlech  must,  however,  be 
readily  admitted  as  a  work  of  art; 
it  is  often  found  accompanying  the 
stone  temples,  and  like  them,  it  is  in¬ 
variably  seen  in  the  most  open  and 
campaign  countries,  and  in  realms  far 
removed  from  the  supposed  seats  of 
Druidism.)  These  apparent  peculia¬ 
rities  are,  I  believe,  to  be  accounted 
for  from  natural  causes*,  but  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
wonders  of  nature  have  been  too  often 
transferred  to  the  hand  of  man.  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  countries  bearing  on  their 
surfaces  granite  rocks,  will  present  the 
like  peculiar  formations,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  pervaded  by  the 
religious  system  of  the  Druid. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
now  arrived  at  that  stage,  that  1  find  it 
incumbent  on  me  still  farther  to  deve- 
lope  my  opinions ;  and  I  thus  beg 
leave  to  express  my  doubts,  my  strong 
doubts,  whether  any  of  these  stone 
temples  are  Druidical.  This  general 
opinion  of  course  includes  Stonehenge. 

*  Playfair’s  Illustrations  of  the  Huttou- 
ian  Theory.  —  Dr.  Berger  on  the  physical 
structure  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. — . 
Transactions  of  the  Geolog.  Soc.  vol.  iii.— 
Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  on  the  Granite'  Tors  of 
Cornwall. — Guide  to  Mount’s  Bay  and  the 
Land’s  End,  by  a  Physician. 


It 
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It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  although 
such  structures  of  stone  have  been 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (and, 
to  bring  the  subject  nearer  to  us,  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  Dominions),  yet 
the  minds  of  our  countrymen  have 
usually  turned  from  the  question  of 
their  general  origin,  and  have  sought 
to  develope  that  of  the  individual 
temple  of  Stonehenge  alone  ;  in  doing 
this,  they  appear  to  take  an  insulated 
view  of  that  interesting  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  thus  often  ascribe  its  erec¬ 
tion  to  some  historical  occasion,  &c. 
But  surely  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  all  other  similar  structures  through¬ 
out  the  British  Dominions,  agreeing, 
as  it  does,  partially  with  many  of 
them  ;  and  again,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  British  temples  should  not  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  all  such  struc¬ 
tures  throughout  the  world,  agreeing 
as  they  do  in  general  character.  I 
have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  affirm¬ 
ing  my  belief,  that  Stonehenge  and  all 
such  temples  were  erected  in  nearly 
the  same  acra,  and  by  tribes  possessing 
nearly  similar  manners  and  customs, 
and  religious  rites.  In  all  countries 
these  ancient  stone  structures  have  a 
strong  correspondence  in  general  cha¬ 
racter,  are  ever  found  in  the  most  open 
and  campaign  parts,  accompanied 
with  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are  situate 
in  realms  far  distant  from  each  other  ; 
they  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
British  Dominions,  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  Isles  of 
Scilly,  of  Man,  of  the  Hebrides,  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  of  Iceland,  in  the  Isles 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  almost  every 
state  on  the  Continent,  even  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  even  in 
countries  where  the  foot  of  a  Roman 
never  trod,  where  Druidism  never 
raised  her  head,  and  where  the  oak 
with  its  misseltoe  never  was  a  denizen. 
Why  then,  Mr.  Urban,  why  should 
we  not  conclude,  that  all  these  vene¬ 
rable  specimens  of  antiquity  were  the 
religious  temples  of  the  most  early 
Celtic  and  Gothic  tribes.  Such,  then, 
is  my  humble  opinion,  and  I  cannot 
but  recognize  in  them  the  origin  of 
idolatry ;  I  cannot  but  see  in  them  the 
first  departure  from  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  ;  I  cannot  but  presume  them 
to  be  the  temples  of  the  first  heathen 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  to  Bael.  In 
lapsing  into  idolatry,  those  early  tribes 
would  naturally,  from  the  diurnal  re¬ 
turn  of  this  luminary,  from  the  bene¬ 


ficial  and  invigorating  influence  im¬ 
parted  by  his  light  and  heat,  thus  first 
constitute  this  refulgent  and  visible 
orb  the  representative  of,  and  then 
consider  it  as  the  Supreme. 

Caesar,  in  describing  the  Germans, 
has  this  passage,  “  Deorum  numero 
cos  solos  ducunt,  quos  cernunt,  et  quo¬ 
rum  opibus  apertejuvantur,  Solem,  et 
Vulcanum,  et  Lunam,  reliquos  ne  farm! 
ouidem  acciperunt.”  He  thus,  I 
tli ink,  although  unconsciously,  pour- 
trayed  the  origin  of  idolatry;  by  these 
words  w^e  may  readily  adjudge,  as  rea¬ 
son  may  induce  us  to  presume,  that 
the  first  idolaters  began  with  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  sun,  and  in  its  absence 
had  recourse  to  that  of  fire  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  next  increased  their  my¬ 
thology  with  that  of  the  moon;  on 
these  the  Greeks  and  Romans  super- 
added  their  numerous  train  of  gods 
and  goddesses. 

Yours,  &c.  Edward  Duke. 

P.  S.  Your  urbanity,  with  great 
kindness,  allows  us  to  reposit  our  lucu¬ 
brations  in  your  useful  Miscellany; 
we  are  all,  in  an  epistolary  sense, 
your  sons,  and  should  “  be  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another  with  bro¬ 
therly  love.”  Your  peaceful  pages, 
Mr.  Urban,  however  they  may  occa¬ 
sionally  admit  a  playful  sally,  yet 
should  never  be  stained  with  the  ebul¬ 
litions  of  contempt  or  anger.  I  regret, 
therefore,  to  observe  the  hostile  attitude 
of  your  correspondents  “  S.  R.  M.” 
and  “  Merlin  they  are  able  writers, 
“  et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  pa- 
rati and  I,  for  one,  should  like  to 
see  an  amicable  tilt  between  them, 
but  I  trust  they  will  place  foils  on  their 
lances,  and  however  earnestly  they  may 
contend,  yet  I  hope  they  will  unite  the 
“  suaviter  in  modo”  with  the  “  for- 
titer  in  re.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  30. 

WORD  upon  the  long-talked-of 
improvements  at  the  Temple 
Church.  Whether  this  curious  and 
singular  edifice  is  destined  to  be  the 
sport  of  modern  caprice  and  profes¬ 
sional  improvement,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  restored  to  its  pristine  grandeur, 
will  be  soon  decided.  I  fearfully  an¬ 
ticipate  the  result.  The  present  race 
of  Church-repairing  architects  are  not, 
it  is  true,  likely  to  add  Doric  archi¬ 
traves  to  Gothic  windows,  or  conceal 
pointed  doorways  beneath  palladian 
frontispieces  ;  but  they  may  do  worse. 
Instead  of  attending  to  the  style  of  the 

building 
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building  they  undertake  to  restore,  we 
commonly  see  these  gentlemen  intro¬ 
ducing  a  confusion  of  garbled  orna¬ 
ment,  belonging  to  a  style  which  ex¬ 
ists  only  in  their  own  j)ortfolios,  ori¬ 
ginally  the  production  of  the  clumsy 
pencil  of  some  carpenter,  and  which, 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  Gothic 
villas,  the  favourite  themes  of  auc¬ 
tioneering  eloquence,  could  be  little 
worthy  of  notice.  Unfortunately  the 
Antiquary  is  too  often  forced  to  see 
this  spurious  production  fastening  it¬ 
self  upon  every  unfortunate  Church 
which  is  destined  to  undergo  a  resto¬ 
ration.  That  this  is  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Temple  Church,  in  common  with 
the  generality  of  renovated  buildings, 
will  be  (judging  from  that  paragon  of 
modern  Gothic,  the  library  I  believe 
of  the  Inner  Temple)  highly  probable; 
the  more  so,  as  in  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  repairs,  havoc  and  destruc¬ 
tion  are  the  order  of  the  day.  A  little 
caution  might  have  saved  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Chapel,  whose  ruins  now  encum¬ 
ber  the  adjoining  court.  The  curious 
crypt  bears  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  antient  masonry,  its  vaulting  resist¬ 
ed  the  heap  of  fallen  materials  which 
covered  it,  when  I  witnessed,  with 
the  grief  which  every  lover  of  antient 
art  feels  at  the  destruction  of  monu¬ 
ments  of  departed  genius,  the  ruin 
which  overwhelmed  these  remains. 
The  hand  of  destruction  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  suspended  for  the  present ; 
plans  are  under  consideration  for 
alterations  ;  an  eminent  architect  is 
appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  and 
as  the  restoratives  are  to  be  conducted 
on  an  extensive  scale,  I  beg  to  offer, 
through  your  medium,  a  few  hints  for 
practical  improvement,  which  I  trust 
will  meet  with  some  attention,  if  it  is 
really  intended  to  restore  this  curious 
building  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  I 
must  firstobserve  that  th  tlwo  Churches, 
united  together,  may  rank  among  the 
most  singular  edifices,  perhaps  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  ThecircularChurch 
in  its  combination  of  round  and  pointed 
arches,  like  the  Trinity  Chapel  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  sh-ews  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  Pointed  style,  the  incipient  materi¬ 
als  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  well- 
known  Church  of  St.  Cross,  to  a  more 
regular  form;  at  the  same' time  the 
Eastern  Church  displays  the  same  style 
brought  to  the  perfection  which  is 
displayed  in  tire  magnificent  Churches 
of  Salisbury’,  St.  Alary  Ovfcries,  and 


elsewhere;  the  tvvo  edifices  are,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  eye  of  the  antiquary,  ob- 
jcctsofthechoiccstadnuration,thc  more 
so,  as  little  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  more  recent  Pointed  styles,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  vaulting  of  the  aile  of  the 
older  building,  which  is  coeval  with 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  cleverness  of  its  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  circular  form  of  the 
building.  The  latter  Church  has  sus¬ 
tained  no  alteration ;  its  original  ar¬ 
chitecture,  with  the  exception  of  the 
modern  works,  being  excellently  pre¬ 
served. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  modern 
repairs,  which  have  been,  from  many 
circumstances,  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  perhaps  no  building  ever  received 
additions  so  incongruous  as  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Owing  to  an  accidental  fire  in 
theSevcnteenth  Century,  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  safety  of  the  Round  Church; 
all  the  exposed  parts  were  repaired  in 
the  taste  of  the  day;  a  circular-headed 
doorway  was  converted  to  a  clumsy 
Doric  frontispiece,  a  singular  inscrip¬ 
tion  destroyed  through  the  inattention 
of  the  repairers ;  the  walls  cased  with 
large  squared  stones,  without  the  least 
attention  to  the  old  style  of  building; 
blockings  of  Italian  design  supplied  the 
corbel  table  of  the  original ;  the  columns 
attached  to  the  windows  disappeared, 
and  heavy  architraves  were  substituted, 
and  the  aile  was  finished  with  a  mo¬ 
dern  parapet. 

The  clerestory,  which  probably  es¬ 
caped  the  fire,  has,  I  suspect,  suffered 
under  the  hands  of  some  restorer , 
being  finished  with  battlements,  and  no 
Italian  ornaments  introduced  though 
the  whole  has  been  left  in  the  most 
shabby  state  possi  ble.  The  western  door¬ 
way,  a  matchless  and  unrivalled  speci¬ 
men  of  ancient  workmanship,  shielded 
perhaps  from  its  first  formation  by  a 
porch,  has  reached  our  day  uninjured 
either  by  weather,  or,  what  is  worse, 
clumsy  workmen,  or  tasteless'imjirdyefs. 
Concealed  as  the  Round  Church  Is, 
still,  however,  among  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  houses,  a;  glance  at  the  Original 
workmanship,  both  of  the  aile  and  6f^- 
testory  may.be  obtained,  and  restoration 
is,  consequently,  easy ;  what  I  would 
therefore  proposeis,  that  the  roof,  which 
is  almost  flat,  should  be  covered  with 
lead,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
whose  base  should  be  immediately  with¬ 
in  the  parapet  of  the  clerestory,  thus 
crowning  tne  whole  with  a  low  spire, 
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the  common  finish  of  all  circular  an<l 
polygonal  buildings;  the  parapets,  with 
block  cornices,  should  be  restored, 
together  with  the  pillars  to  the  win¬ 
dows,  front  the  specimens  still  re¬ 
maining;  the  modern  doorway  should 
give  way  to  one  formed  on  the  mo¬ 
del  of  the  western  ;  and  above  all 
things,  the  western  doorway  should  be 
most  carefully  preserved ;  the  present 
porch,  which  is  in  itself  ancient,  would 
answer,  with  a  few  ornamental  addi¬ 
tions,  every  purpose.  In  the  interior, 
little  is  necessary,  except  to  remove 
the  attic  bases  from  the  principal  co¬ 
lumns,  and  substitute  others,  with 
plinths  from  the  smaller  pillars  which 
face  the  wall,  and  also  some  other  minor 
details  of  the  same  stamp,  which  were 
added  in  the  carpenter-like  repair  which 
took  place  in  the  present  century. — 
Returning  again  to  the  exterior,  we 
see  at  the  junction  of  the  round  and 
square  Churches,  some  work  is  requi¬ 
site  to  hide  the  unsightly  brick-work 
of  the  western  gabies,  and  the  whole 
South  side  of  the  Church,  which 
suffered  so  severely  in  the  last  re¬ 
pair,  should  be  restored  with  stone, 
instead  of  compo,  to  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  North.  The  East  end 
has  suffered  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
the  repairs  there  requisite  are,  to  re¬ 
store  trie  crosses  to  the  points  of  the 
gables  in  the  place  of  the  vases,  which 
occupy  those  stations  at  present,  and 
to  add  columns  and  lateral  openings 
to  the  upper  pointed  windows.  The 
North  side  has  escaped  the  havoc 
which  has  fallen  on'  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  whole  would  be  a 
task  of  no  difficulty.  In  the  interior 
an  unsightly  altar-screen  at  the  East, 
and  a  tasteless  heavy  gallery  at  the 
West  end,  should  be  removed,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  by  something  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  to  the  style  of  the  building.  The 
latter  interferes  too  much  with  the  ar¬ 
chitecture,  which  is  at  that  part  of  the 
building  highly  curious,  and  requires  to 
be  more  exposed  ti.an  at  present.  The 
destroyed  Chapel  was  an  object  so  sin¬ 
gular  and  interesting,  that  its  restora¬ 
tion  should  be  immediately  set  about; 
it  consisted  of  two  stories,  a  crypt,  or 
under  chapel,  and  a  superstructure, 
both  of  which  were  in  different  styles, 
the  lower  resembling  the  circular,  and 
the  upper  the  eastern  church  in  their 
respective  architecture.  The  expense 
Gent.  Mag.  November,  1824. 


will  he  a  mere  trifle,  and  as  the  lower 
portion  is  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  records,  tne  plea  of  inutility  cannot 
be  set  up  for  its  destruction.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Urban, 
that  if  these  remarks  should  appear  in 
your  Magazine,  they  will  meet  with 
consideration  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  that  at  least  the  latter  part  will  be 
attended  to,  by  which  one  of  the  few 
remains  of  early  genius  remaining  in 
the  metropolis  will  be  spared. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  I.  C. 

THE  CENSOR.— No.  XVII. 

On  the  suppression  and  revival  of  the 
Drama. 

Tragi-Comcedia.  Being  a  brief 
relation  of  the  strange  and  won¬ 
derful  hand  of  God  discovered  at  Wit¬ 
ney,  in  the  Comedy  acted  February 
the  third,  where  there  were  some  Slaine , 
many  Hurt ,  and  severall  other  remark¬ 
able  passages.  Together  with  what 
was  preached  in  three  Sermons  on  that 
occasion,  from  Horn.  i.  1 8.  Both  which 
may  serve  as  some  check  to  the  growing 
Atheisme  of  the  present  Age.  By 
John  Rowe,  of  C.  C.  C.  in  Oxford, 
Lecturer  to  the  Town  of  Witney. 
Oxford ,  printed  by  L.  Lichfeld,  for 
Henry  Cripps.  Anno  Dom.  1653,  4 to. 

It  is  related  by  Livy,  that  dramatic 
representations  were  first  introduced 
at  Rome  to  appease  the  divine  wrath  *, 
and  the  same  reason  in  aftertimes  occa¬ 
sioned  their  suppression.  By  an  ordi¬ 
nance  (dated  Sept.  2,  1642)  as  curious 
in  its  language  as  just  in  its  profes¬ 
sions,  all  plays  were  forbidden  during 
the  public  disturbances : 

“  Whereas  the  distressed  estate  of  Ire¬ 
land,  steeped  in  her  own  blood,  and  the  dis¬ 
tracted  estate  of  England,  threatened  with 
a  cloud  of  blood  by  a  civil  war,  call  for  all 
possible  means  to  appease  and  avert  the 
wrath  of  God  appearing  in  these  judge¬ 
ments  :  amongst  which,  Fasting  and  Prayer 
having  been  often  tried  to  be  very  effectual, 
have  been  lately,  and  are  still  enjoyned : 
and  whereas,  publick  sports  do  not  well 
agree  with  publick  calamities,  nor  publick 
stage-plays  with  the  seasons  of  humiliation, 
thi3  being  an  exercise  of  sad  and  pious  so¬ 
lemnity,  and  the  other  being  spectacles  of 
pleasure,  too  commonly  expressing  lasci¬ 
vious  mirth  and  levity :  it  is  therefore 
thought  fit,  and  ordained  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  this  Parliament  assembled, 
that  while  these  sad  causes  and  set-times  of 

*  B.  C.  36‘2.  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

humiliation 
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humiliation  do  continue,  publick  stage- plays 
shall  cease  and  he  forborn.  Instead  of 
which,  are  recommended  to  the  people  of 
this  land,  the  profitable  and  seasonable  con¬ 
siderations  of  repentance,  reconciliation, 
and  peace  with  God,  which  probably  will 
produce  outward  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
bring  again  times  of  joy  and  gladness  to 
these  nations*.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  order 
was  ever  punctually  obeyed;  and  an 
attempt  (Oct.  0,  1644)  to  perform  the 
King  and  no  King  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  in  Salisbury  Court,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Sheriffs,  who  dis¬ 
persed  the  company,  and  took  Readef, 
the  clown,  into  custody  J.  Complaints 
of  their  revival  were  made  in  lG47  to 
the  Commons,  who  ordered  their  en¬ 
tire  suppression,  with  the  dismantling 
of  the  theatres  §  ;  and  by  a  subsequent 
act,  ajl  refractory  persons  were  threaten¬ 
ed  with  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the 
first  offence,  and  whipping  for  the 
second  |j.  These  measures  were  dic¬ 
tated  less  by  superstition  than  caution ; 
a  numerous  body,  educated  in  the 
King’s  service,  and  attached  to  him 
throughout  his  misfortunes,  whose  per¬ 
formances  moreover  often  recalled  the 
splendor  of  royalty,  could  hardly  be 
endured  by  men  whose  political  views 
they  tended  to  thwart,  and  whose  spi¬ 
ritual  doctrines  they  unsparingly  ridi¬ 
culed.  One  of  their  number,  long 
vacillating  between  enthusiasm  and 
hypocrisy  (but  whose  dying  legacy  en¬ 
titles  him  to  the  credit  of  sincerity) 
became  in  the  pulpit  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  of  the  c*  ate. 

Neverth *  1 II  nc  practice  continued, 
and  one  instance  is  recorded  by 

a  co nteift  .y  divine.  The  comedy 
of  Muccaorus^ [  was  revived  by  some 
strollers  in  l6'52,  and  privately  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  villages  of  Moore,  Stan- 
lake,  Southleigh,  and  Cunmer,  in  Ox- 

*  Rushworth’s  Collections,  vol.  II.  part 
ni.  p.  1 . 

F  “Why,  I  would  have  a  fool  in  every  act, 
Be’t  comedy  or  tragedy — 

I  never  saw  Rkeade  peeping  through  the 
curtain, 

But  ravishing  joy  entered  into  my  heart.” 

Prologue  to  the  Careless  Shepherdess, 
by  Thomas  Goffe,  1656. 

+  Perfect  Occurrences,  p.  281. 

§  Rushworth,  vol.  II.  pt.  4.  Jan.  22. 

II  Ibid,  Jan.  31 — Feb.  9. 

^f  “  A  most  pleasant  Comedy  of  Mucedo- 
rus  the  King’s  sonne,  of  Valenti*,  and 
Amadine  the  king’s  daughter  of  Aragon, 
with  tire  merry  conceits  of  Mouse.” 


fordshirc ;  till  in  the  following  Fe¬ 
bruary,  they  ventured  to  represent  it 
publicly  at  Witney.  The  use  of  the 
Town-hall  being  denied  them,  they 
wer^  obliged  to  perform  at  the  White- 
hart  inn,  where  a  numerous  audience 
assembled  on  the  evening  of  the  3d. 
In  the  course  of  the  play,  Envy  says, 

“  Trehble  death  shall  crosse  thee  with  dc- 
spigbt,  [joyest, 

And  make  thee  mourn  where  most  thou 
(Turning  thy  mirth  into  u  deadly  dole, 
Whirling  thypleasures  with  a  pealc  of  death) , 
And  drench  thy  methods  in  a  sea  of  hloud.” 

These  lines  are  considered  by  the  nar¬ 
rator  as  a  prelude  to  the  catastrophe 
which  ensued,  bv  the  floor  giving 
way,  which  occasioned  the  death  of 
several  persons.  Three  sermons  were 
reached  upon  this  melancholy  event 
y  the  Town  lecturer,  Rowe,  who 
maintained  from  St.  Paul,  that  “  the 
wrath  of  God  was  revealed  from  hea¬ 
ven”  against  such  as  persevered  in  so 
unrighteous  a  sport ;  nor  could  those 
who  derided  his  influence  fail  to,  be 
shocked  at  his  narrative. 

The  prejudice  against  dramatic  spec¬ 
tacle  did  not  extend  to  the  operas  of 
D’Avenant,  whose  Siege  of  Rhodes 
was  performed  long  before  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  That  piece  is  now  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  author’s  attention  to 
unity  of  place,  to  denote  which, 
Rhodes  was  inscribed  over  the  pro¬ 
scenium.  The  Restoration  introduced 
the  rules  of  French  critics,  and  the 
plots  of  French  authors,  in 

“  an  easy  chime 

Of  Jonson’s  humour  mix’d  with  Corneille’s 
rhyme*,” 

preferable  only  to  the  absurdities  of 
J'he  Playhouse  to  he  let.  Excepting 
the  alterations  from  Betterton,  those 
farces  were  finally  banished  by  the 
Rehearsal,  which  did  not  however  sur¬ 
vive  the  follies  it  so  successfully  ridi¬ 
culed,  for  want  of  sufficient  elegance 
to  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
our  tongue.  Of  the  obsolete  dramas 
of  that  age,  D’Avenant’s  Platonic 
Lovers  excels  in  richness  of  language, 
and  Shadwell’s  Don  Juan  in  spirit. 

The  plays  of  Dryden  are  universally 
condemned  to  the  closetf,  although 
the  double  plot  in  The  Spanish  Friar  is 
always  mentioned  with  praise.  In 

*  Dryden’s  Prologue  to  Secret  Love. 

F  Don  Sebastian  was  revived  ip  1812, 
under  the  title  of  The  Renegade ,  but  with¬ 
out  any  permanent  success. 


fact. 
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fact,  the  excellence  of  his  dramas  lies 
in  single  scenes,  in  dialogues  of  quarrel 
and  reconciliation,  with  which  All  for 
Love  abounds,  and  where  the  incident 
of  the  bracelet  is  admirably  contrived. 
A  few  pathetic  passages  may  be  met 
with,  such  as  Cleomenes,  account  of 
his  brother,  and  the  words  of  Dorax  to 
Almeyda, 

“  I  have  a  sister,  Abbess  in  Terceiras, 

Who  lost  her  lover  on  her  bridal  day.” 

Perhaps  the  last  act  of  Don  Sebastian 
is  second  only  to  Lear. 

What  Puritans,  Republicans,  and 
Nonconform  its,  had  attempted  in  Vain, 
was  efibeted  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  by  the  less  virulent  but  equally 
forcible  pen  of  Collyer,  a  nonjuring 
clergyman,  who  attacked  the  immora¬ 
lity  of  the  theatres.  Congreve  be¬ 
trayed  the  weakness  of  his  cause  by  an 
answer,  to  which  his  antagonist  re¬ 
plied,  merely  to  claim  a  triumph. 
Since  that  period,  the  stage  has  only 
been  visited  with  political  interference, 
and  a  series  of  correct  compositions, 
joined  to  an  excellent  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  copy-books,  have  rendered 
it  an  important  vehicle  of  truth. 


London-  Pageants  in  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles  the  First. 

NOW  proceed  to  fulfil  the  pro¬ 
mise  which  I  made  in  p.  118,  by 
forwarding  to  you  a  List  of  London  Pa¬ 
geants  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  L 
But,  to  recur  to  mv  last  commu¬ 
nication,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of 
discovering  a  Pageant  for  the  year 
if)  1-0  ;  for  I  think  one  must  have  been 
published,  since  Howes  describes  that 
year’s  Civic  Triumphs  as  “extraordi¬ 
nary.’’  Christianus,  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
was  a  witness  to  them  ;  “he  surveyed 
the  City  of  London  with  great  plea¬ 
sure  and  admiration,  and  behelde  the 
jJeasant  Triumphs  upon  the  water  and 
within  the  Cittie,  which  at  this  time 
were  extraordinary  in  honour  of  the 
Lord  'Mayor  and  Cittizens;  and  that 
day  this  Prince,  with  all  his  Germayne 
Trayne,  were  entertained  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Feast,  in  the  Guildhall,  where 
he  manifested’  his  former  admiration, 
touching  the  greatnesse,  scituation, 
and  wealth  of  the  Cittie,  and  there 
he  observed  and  admired  the  goodly 
uni  forme  order  and  r  iche  habite  of  the 
Cittizens,  and  sayd  there  was  no  State 
nor  Cittie  in  the  world  that  did  elect 
their  Magistrates  with  such  magnifi¬ 


cence,  except  the  Cittie  of  Venice, 
unto  which  theCittieof  London  com- 
rneth  very  neere !’’ 

Though  I  have  not  yet  obtained  the 
Pageants  of  l(ill  and  l6’l2  (which  arc 
known  to  exist),  yet  both  from  Ilowes 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  unpublished 
Letters  in  the  British  Museum,  I  find 
those  of  the  latter  year  were  more  than 
usually  expensive  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  Palsgrave,  then  lately  ar¬ 
rived  in  England  to  pay  his  Court  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  latter 
authority  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  for  which,  not 
to  trespass  too  far  on  your  pages,  1  will 
refer  to  the  forthcoming  “  Progresses 
of  King  James.” 

My  accurate  and  much  -  valued 
Friend  “  Eu.  H.”  has  supplied  the 
following  as  the  full  title  or  the  Pa¬ 
geant  for  1617,  referred  to  at  page 
116.  —  “The  Triumphs  of  Honor 
and  Industry.  A  solemnity  performed 
through  the  City,  at  Confirmation  and 
Establishment  of  the  Right  Honorable 
George  Bowles,  in  the  office  of  his 
Maiesties  Lieuetenant,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  famous  Citty  of  London.  Tak¬ 
ing  beginning  at  his  Lordship’s  going, 
and  proceeding  after  his  returne  from 
receiuing  the  Oath  of  Maioralty  at 
Westminster  on  the  morrow  next  af¬ 
ter  Simon  and  Iude’s  day,  October  2Q, 
1617.  London,  printed  by  Nicholas 
Okes,  l6l 7,”  4to.  At  the  end  of  the 
Dedication  is  ‘  T.  M.’  for  Thomas 
Middleton. 

What  is  still  more  to  my  purpose, 
a  second  copy  of  “  London’s  Love  to 
Prince  Henry,”  noticed  in  p.  11 7,  is 
in  the  library  of  Ff  fnc's  Fv:  cling,  Esq. 
by  whose  favour,  after  a  long  search, 
I  have  obtained  a  transcript*;  and  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  him 
thanks  for  his  very  prompt  and  liberal 
loan  of  it. 

A  second  copy  of  “  Chester’s  Tri¬ 
umph,’’  mentioned  in  p.  1 1 7,  is  among 
the  many  precious  gems  presented  by 
Mr.  Gough  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
accompanied  (if  I  mistake  not)  by  a 
third  Copy  of  “London’s  Love.” 

On  the  lGth  of  June,  l6’13,  was  en¬ 
tered  at  Stationers’  Hall,  “  a  Thing 
called  ‘The  Shepherd’s  Songe  before 
Queen  Anne,  in  4  parts  complete  mu¬ 
sical,  upon  the  Playnes  of  Salisbury 
and  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Music,  and  Dr.  Whitaker  in 
his  History  of  Craven,  are  mention¬ 
ed  “The  Ayres  that  were  sung  and 
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played  at  Brougham-Castle,  in  West- 
raerland,  in  the  King’s  Entertainment; 
given  by  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earle  of  Cumberland,  and  his  Right 
Noble  Sonne  the  Lord  Clifford.  Com¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  George  Mason  and  Mr. 
John  Larsden.  London,  printed  by 
Thomas  Snodham,  cum  privilegio, 
1 688,”  fob  I  should  feel  much  in¬ 
debted  to  any  one  who  could  assist  me 
to  either  of  these. 


Sir  Allen  Cotton,  Draper,  com¬ 
menced  his  Mayoralty,  Oct.  29,  1625  , 
but  no  trace  appears  in  print  of  any 
Pageant. 

[The  Coronation  of  Charles  the 
First  took  place  on  Candlemas -day, 
Feb.  2,  1625-6,  but  the  usual  riding 
in  state  through  the  City  was  omitted 
on  account  of  the  expense.] 

16.  The  Pageant,  of  l626was  “The 
Triumph  of  Health  and  Prosperity,  at 
the  Inauguration  of  the  most  worthy 
brother,  the  Right  Hon.  Cuthbert 
Hasket,  Draper.  Composed  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Middleton,  Draper,  1626,”  4to. 
Mr.  Garrick  had  a  copy  of  this,  bound 
with  that  of  1612  ;  see  p.  1 14. 

In  1627  Sir  Hugh  Hammersley,  Ha¬ 
berdasher,  was  Lord  Mayor;  in  1628 
Sir  Richard  Dean,  Skinner;  in  1629  Sir 
James  Cambell,  Ironmonger;  in  1630 
Sir  Robert  Ducy,MerchantTaylor;  but 
no  Pageant  appears  for  these  four  years. 

17.  That  of  1631  was,  “London’s 
Jus  Honorarium ,  exprest  in  sundry 
Triumphs,  Pagiants,  and  Shews,  at 
the  initiation  or  entrance  of  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Whitmore  into  the 
Maioralty  of  the  famous  and  farre  re- 
nouned  City  of  London  ;  all  the  charge 
and  expense  of  the  laborious  proiects 
and  obiects  both  by  Water  and  Land, 
being  the  sole  vndertakingof  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Society  of  Habburdash- 


[Nov. 

By  Thomas  Hey  wood,’’  1 63  1, 4to. 
A  copy  of  this  is  in  Mr.  Gough’s  col¬ 
lection  at  the  Bodleian  Library. 

18.  Heyvvood  was  the  next  year  a 
second  tune  brought  forward  in  “  Lon- 
dini  Artium  ct  ScientmrmmStaturigo  t 
or  London’s  Fountain  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences;  exprest  in  sundrie  Triumphs, 
Pageants,  and  Showes,  at  the  initiation 
of  the  R.  H.  Nich.  llaynton  *  into  the 
Maiortyof  the  famous  and  far-renowned 
City  London.  AH  the  charge  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  laborious  projects,  both  by 
water  and  land,  being  the  sole  undertak¬ 
ing  and  charge  of  the  Right  Worship- 
full  Company  o  f  the  Haberdashers ;  writ¬ 
ten  by  Iho.  Haywood,”  1632,  4toJ. 

19.  In  1 633  appeared  “  London  Imp. ; 
or  London  Mercator,  explained  in  sun¬ 
dry  Triumphs,  Pageants,  and  Shows, 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Ralph  Freeman,  at  the  charges  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Company  of  Clo¬ 
thiers.  By  T.  Haywood,  1633,”  4to. 

[About  the  10th  of  January,  1633-4, 
Sir  Ralph  Freeman  invited  the  King, 
Queen,  and  the  Masquers  of  the  four 
principal  Inns  of  Court  to  a  Banquet, 
“  who,  clothed  in  rich  and  glorious 
apparel,  attended  in  a  most  solemn  and 
splendid  parade  from  the  Court  to 
Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  where  they 
continued  in  their  sports  until  it  was 
almost  morning.  Then  the  Lord  Mayor 
entertained  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
Lords  and  Ladies,  and  the  Masquers, 
and  the  Inns  of  Court  Gentlemen 
with  a  noble  and  stately  Banquet.” 
Chauncy  gives  a  circumstantial  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Procession,  &c.  in  his 
account  of  Aspeden,  the  seat  of  the 
Freemans.  Hertfordshire,  p.  122.] 

Sir  Ralph  Freeman  died  during  his 
Mayoralty;  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Moulson  ;  but  no  Pageant  of 
his  appears  in  print  J. 


London  Pageants ,  temp.  Charles  I. 

ers. 


*  Whose  monument  at  Enfield  is  engraved  and  described  in  vol.  xcm.  ii.  209. 

J  “  At  the  end  of  this  Pageant  is  a  panegyric  on  Maister  Gerard  Christmas,  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  Pageants  and  figures  to  such  great  perfection  both  in  symmetry  and  substance,  being 
before  but  unshapen  monsters,  made  only  of  slight  wicker  and  paper.  This  man  designed 
Aldersgate,  and  carved  the  equestrian  statue  of  James  I.  there,  and  the  old  poice  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  House.  His  sons,  John  and  Mathias,  carved  the  great  ship  built  at  Wool¬ 
wich  in  1637.”  Gough’s  British  Topography. 

X  From  the  dates  of  the  following  Pageants,  the  list  of  Lord  Mayors,  as  given  by  Ileylyn, 
Seymour,  Maitland,  &c.  is  evidently  incorrect  as  to  the  dates  of  theii  election  from  the 
year  1633  to  the  present  time.  The  error  has  arisen  from  making  Sir  Thomas  Moulson 
continue  Lord  Mayor  during  the  year  1634-5,  whilst  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  in  office 
for  a  few  months  only  after  Sir  Ralph  Freeman’s  death  in  1634,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Park- 
hurst  succeeded  him,  Oct.  29,  that  year. — No  Pageant  appears  for  1641 ,  but  some  Poems 
were  published,  entitled  “Epicedia  in  obitum  octo  senatorum  Londinensium,  duorum  cqui- 
tum  e?  praetor  um,  et  sex  armigerorum.  Item  Panegyricum  Inauguralc  Proetoris  Loridini, 
Cantabr.  1641,”  8vo. 


20.  Ill 
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20.  In  lG34,  Taylor,  the  Water 
Poet,  was,  apparently  for  the  only 
time,  employed  as  the  City  Bard.  His 
production  is  entitled  :  “Triumphs  of 
Panic  and  Honour;  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  [Sir]  Robert  Parkhurst,  Cloth- 
worker.  Compiled  by  John  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet,”  1634. 

21.  In  1635  was  “  Lond'mi  Sinus 
S<dutis,  or  London’s  Harbour  of  Health 
and  Happiness.  Epressed  in  sundry 
Triumphs,  Pageants,  and  Shovves ;  at 
the  initiation  of  the  Right  Honorable 
ChristopherClethrowe,  into  the  Maior- 
alty  of  the  farre  renowned  City  London. 
All  the  charges  and  expcnces  of  this 
present  Ovation,  being  the  sole  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Right  Worshipfull  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Ironmongers.  The  29th 
of  October,  anno  salutts,  1633.  Writ- 
tep  by  Thomas  Heywood.’’ 

In  lb3(),  Sir  Kdward  Bromfield, 
Fishmonger,  was  Lord  Mayor;  but 
no  Pageant  for  that  year  has  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

22.  In  1637  was  published  “  Lon- 
dini  Speculum;  or  London’s  Mirror; 
exprest  in  sundry  Triumphs,  Pageants, 
and  Showxs,  at  the  initiation  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Fenn*,  into  the 
Mairolty  of  the  famous  and  farre-re- 
nowned  City  London.  All  the  charge 
and  expense  of  these  laborious  pro¬ 
jects,  both  by  water  and  land,  being 
the  sole  undertaking  of  the  Right 
Worshipful  Company  of  the  Habber- 
dashers.  Written  by  Thomas  Hey¬ 
wood,  1637,’’  4to.  A  copy  is  among 
Mr.  Gough’s  collection  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  another  was  bought  at 
Mr.  Bindley’s  sale,  Jan.  21,  18 19,  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  for  4l.  4^, 

23.  The  following  year  produced 
“  Porta  Pietalis  ;  or  the  Port  or 
Harbour  of  Piety,  exprest  in  sun- 
drieTriumphes,  Pageants,  and  Shewes, 
at  the  initiation  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Maurice  Abbott,  Knight,  into  the 
Majoralty  of  the  famous  and  farre- re¬ 
nowned  City  London.  All  the  charge 
and  expense  of  the  laborious  projects, 
both  by  water  and  land,  being  the  sole 
undertaking  of  the  Right  Worshipful 
Company  of  Drapers.  By  Thomas  Hey¬ 
wood,  1 1)38,’’  4to.— For  the  title  of  this 
Pageant,  not  mentioned  in  the  “Biog. 
Dramaiica,’’  I  am  obliged  to  “Eu.  H .” 

24.  Next  followed  “  Londini  Sta¬ 
tus  Pacatus,  or  London’s  Peaceable 


Estate  :  exprest  in  sundry  Triumphs, 
Pageants,  and  Shewes,  at  the  inni na¬ 
tion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Garwray  into  the  Majoralty  of  the 
famous  and  farre-famed  City  London. 
All  the  charge  and  expense  of  the  la¬ 
borious  projects,  both  by  water  and 
land,  being  the  sole  undertakings  of 
the  Right  YV  orshipfull  Society  of 
Drapers.  Written  by  Thomas  Hey¬ 
wood,  1639,’  4to.  A  copy  is  among 
Mr.  Gough’s  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  a  second  was  bought  by  Mr.  He- 
ber  for  \l.  L.  at  Mr.  Bindley’s  sale, 
Jan.  21,  1819.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  Pageant  in  Charles’s 
reign. 

In  1(340  Sir  William  Acton,  Knt. 
and  Bart,  was  Lord  Mayor,  and  was 
discharged  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Wright,  Grocer,  con¬ 
stituted  in  his  place,  who  only  served 
untill  Oct  29,  1641,  when  Sir  Richard 
Gurney,  Knt.  Clothworker,  was  elect- 
ed  to  the  Civic  Chair;  and  though  no 
Pageant  was  exhibited  on  his  account, 
he  assisted  in  an  important  Triumph. 
On  the  King’s  return  from  Scotland, 
he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
London,  and  passed  through  the  City 
to  Whitehall,  being  entertained  at 
Guildhall  on  his  way. 

The  following  Tracts  were  publish¬ 
ed  on  this  occasion  ;  of  the  three  first 
there  are  copies  in  the  collection  of 
Francis  Freeling,  Esq. —  1.  “King 
Charles  his  Entertainment,  and  Lon¬ 
don’s  Loyaltie,  being  a  true  relation 
and  description  of  the  manner  of  the 
Cittie’s  Welcome,  and  expression  of 
the  subjects’  love  to  his  Royall  Majes- 
tie,  at  his  return  from  Scotland.  Like¬ 
wise  the  time  and  place  where  the 
Lord  Major  and  his  brethren  the  Al¬ 
dermen  of  this  glorious  Citie,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Companies,  meet  and  con¬ 
duct  his  Royall  Majestie  to  the  Guild¬ 
hall  to  a  stately  Feast.  And  after¬ 
wards  to  his  Pallace  of  Westminster, 
there  to  solace  himself.  Likewise  a 
copie  of  Verses  congratulating  the 
King’s  Return.  By  J.  II.  God  save 
the  King!  London;  printed  for  John 
Greensmith,  1(341,”  4to.  pp.  0.  At 
page  5  of  this  curious  Tract  is  “  A 
Precept  from  the  Lord  Major  to  the 
severall  Companies  touching  the  En¬ 
tertainment  of  his  Royall  Majestie.” 
A  second  copy  of  this  is  in  the  Bri- 


Thero  was  also  published  “  Panegyr.  Inaug.  Majoris  Londin.  Richard Venn,  et  Poerna 


de  celeberrima  Trinobantiados  Augustee  civitute  :  authore  Edw.  Benlowes,  1637,”  8vo 
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tish  Museum  *.  —  2.  "  England’s 
Comfort,  and  London’s  Joy  :  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Royall,  Triumphant, 
and  Magnificent  Entertainment  of 
our  dread  Soveraigne  Lord,  King 
Charles,  at  his  blessed  and  safe  returne 
from  Scotland,  on  Thursday  the  25th 
of  November,  l6'41,  by  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Sir  Richard  Gurney,  Knt. 
Lord  Major  and  the  Recorder  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Gardner,  who  were  at  that  pre¬ 
sent  both  knighted,  who  attended  his 
Majesty  with  the  other  right  worship- 
full  Knights  and  Aldermen,  Sheriffcs 
and  Companies  of  this  famous  City  of 
London :  together  with  the  manner 
and  forme  how  the  state  was  to  be  ob¬ 
served  and  performed  by  the  several l 
companies  on  horsebacke  and  foot, 
for  the  conducting  of  his  Majesty,  the 
Quecne,  the  Prince,  and  all  the  Royall 
Progeny  to  the  Guildhall,  London,  to 
dinner,  and  from  thence  to  his  Majes¬ 
ties  Palace  at  Whitehall  :  also  the  se¬ 
veral  1  Speeches,  and  other  Verses  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  sacred  person  at  that 
time.  1641,’’  4to.  pp.  8.  In  the  title  is 
a  wood-cut  of  the  King  on  horseback, 
and  there  are  also  three  others  of  the 
procession.  This  rare  tract  (probably 
py  John  Taylor)  had  two  editions  pub¬ 
lished  before  and  after  the  day.  Mr. 
Freeling’s  copy  is  of  the  former;  one  in 
the  Althorpe  Library,  of  the  latter  de¬ 
scription.  The  title  above  is  that  of  the 
latter;  by  comparing  with  Moule,  some 
variations  will  be  found  in  the  title. — 3. 
“  Five  Speeches  spoken  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  returning  out  of  Scotland,  with 
the  description  of  what  Honorable 
Triumphs  his  Majesty  did  ride  in 
London.  l64l,”  4to. — 4.  “  Ovatio  Ca¬ 
rolina;  the  Triumph  of  King  Charles; 
or  the  triumphant  manner  and  order 
of  receiving  his  Majesty  into  his  City 
of  London,  Thursday  25th  November, 
A.D.  1041  ;  upon  his  return  safe  and 
happy  from  Scotland,”  l64I,  4to.  Of 
this  Mr.  Gough’s  copy  is  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian.  It  is  inserted  as  a  London  Pa¬ 
geant  in  the  Biographia  Drnmatica, 
but  has  less  of  the  character  of  a  Pa¬ 
geant  than  the  two  first  mentioned. 

x\  long  account  of  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  Maitland’s 
London.  It  appears  by  another  Tract 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Moule,  “  The 
King’s  most  gracious  Speech,’’  &c. 
(of  which  also  Mr.  Freezing  possesses 
a  copy)  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  A  i- 
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dermen,  &c.  soon  after  in  return  re¬ 
ceived  “  a  Royall  Invitation  from  both 
their  Majesties  to  feast  with  them  at 
Hampton  Court.”  And  in  less  than  a 
month,  Dec.  14,  lb41,Sir  Richard  Gur¬ 
ney  was  created  a  Baronet.  Such  a  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long;  for  this 
highly-favoured  Lord  Mayor  was  soon 
after  discharged  by  Parliament;  and 
the  fickleness  of  the  Citizens  was 
immortalized  by  “  London’s  Love, 
or  the  Entcrtainement  of  the  Parli¬ 
ament;  being  a  true  description  of  the 
great  and  generous  Welcome  given  to 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on 
the  lQtb  day  of  Jan.  at  Grocers’  Hall, 
lG4l[-2],  bv  divers  Citizens  of  good 
quality.  Wherein  is  declared  the  great 
and  manifold  expressions  of  Love  be 
twixt  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Like¬ 
wise  the  Ci tie’s  Protestation  both  to 
the  King  and  Parliament,  concerning 
their  loyall  affections  and  unexpressa- 
ble  loves.  London.  Printed  for  John 
Thomas,  lG4l.”4to.  8  pp.  This  gives 
an  account  of  a  Dinner  to  the  Lords 
and  Commons  at  Grocers’  Hall;  af¬ 
terwards  to  their  attendants,  and  to 
Gapt.  Langham  and  his  Company, 
who  guarded  both  Houses.  The  Lords 
and  Commons  were  attended  by  al¬ 
most  150  Citizens  who  had  lined 
for  Sheriff',  Common  - Councilmen, 
Merchants,  and  Tradesmen.  A  copy 
of  this  is  among  the  King’s  Pamph¬ 
lets  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
Chief  Magistrate  who  succeeded  was 
Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  who,  in  his 
turn,  was  displaced  as  an  Alderman 
at  the  Restoration ;  and,  moreover, 
convicted  of  High  Treason  for  the 
Murder  of  King  Charles.  He  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

The  London  Pageants  shared  the 
fate  of  more  important  institutions  at 
this  troublesome  period,  and  were  dis¬ 
continued  tor  about  fifteen  years;  but 
they  were  resumed,  before  tig;  Resto¬ 
ration,  in  1055;  with  wliich  my  qe*.t 
communication  shall  commence. 

J.  NlCHQis. 

•  ■  1  1  «  *  I  •  1  i  *  i  VI  1**1  ‘*1  *1-  ^  Ill  I*  lift  I]  I  .  1 1* 


Mr.  Urban,  Edmonton ,  Oct.  30. 

LLOW  me  to  request  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  origin  and 
life  of  Edward  Latymer,  who  founded 
schools  at  ltd  monton  and  Hammer¬ 
smith  for  the  education  and  clothing 
of  boys  belonging  to  those  towns. 


*  It  is  very  strunge  that  not  a  single  Lord  Mayor’s  Pageant  i»  to  be  found  in  this 
otherwise  well-stored  National  Librarv. 

J 
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On  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 


In  the  Deed  of  Gift,  by  which  he 
endowed  the  Edmonton  School,  which 
hears  date  the  20th  of  March,  1824, 
lie  is  described  as  late  of  London,  Gen¬ 
tleman  j  and  Sir  Hugh  Mydeiion,  Bart, 
is  one  of  the  trustees  named  therein. 
Edward  Latymer  may,  therefore,  be 
presumed  to  have  been  well  known  in 
his  day  (noscitur  e  sociis)  ;  a  commu¬ 
nication  through  the  medium  of  your 
Magazine,  will  oblige 

A  Trustee  of  Latymer’s  School. 


Mr.  Urban, 


JVrabness  Parsonage. 
Nov.  1. 


IF  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  Pyra¬ 
mids  be  not  altogether  exhausted, 
and  that  you  really  think  I  have  placed 
it  in  some  new  point  of  view  worthy* 
of  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  giving  publicity  to 
the  following  communication. 

Roll  in',  in  his  Ancient  History,  says. 


“  Such  were  the  famous  Egyptian  Pyra¬ 
mids,  which,  by  their  figure,  as  well  as  size, 
have  triumphed  over  the  injuries  of  time 
and  the  barbarians.  But  what  efforts  soever 
men  may  make,  their  nothingness  will  al¬ 
ways  appear.  These  pyramids  were  tombs  ; 
and  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  middle 
of  the  largest,  an  empty  sepulchre,  cut  out 
of  one  entire  stone,  about  three  feet  deep 
and  broad,  and  a  little  above  six  feet  long. 
Thus  all  this  bustle,  all  this  expeuce,  and 
all  the  labours  of  so  many  thousand  men, 
ended  in  procuring  a  prince,  in  this  vast 
and  almost  boundless  pile  of  building,  a 
little  vault  six  feet  in  length.  Besides,  the 
Kings  who  built  these  pyramids  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  be  buried  in  them  ;  and 
so  did  not  enjoy  the  sepulchre  they  had 
built.  The  public  hatred  which  they  in¬ 
curred,  by  reason  of  their  unheard-of  cruelties 
to  their  subjects  in  laying  such  heavy  tasks 
upon  them,  occasioned  their  being  interred 
in  some  obscure  place  to  prevent  their 
bodies  from  being  exposed  to  the  fury  and 
vengeance  of  the  populace.” 

The  sentiments  of  most  of  the  learn¬ 
ed,  in  all  ages,  as  to  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended  by  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian 


*  It  is  no  more  than  doing  justice  to  Mr. 
Pratt,  equally  with  myself,  to  state,  that  I 
have  never  seen  his  Translation  of  Q.  Cur- 
tiusj  nor  did  I  know  of  such  a  work  having 
been  published,  till  his  letter  appeared  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine,  shewing  the  literary  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  us.  The  fact  is,  I  have  access  to  no 
other  books  than  what  constitute  my  own 
little  library. 


Pyramids,  may  be  viewed  in  the  above 
extract :  with  them  Mr.  Belzoni  coin¬ 
cides. 

“  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Pieri, 
employed  in  the  counting-house  of  Briggs 
and  Walmas  in  Cairo,  came  the  next  day  to 
visit  the  Pyramid,  and,  having  rummaged 
the  rubbish  inside  of  the  Sarcophagus, 
found  a  piece  of  bone,  which  we  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  human  skeleton.  On  search¬ 
ing  farther,  we  found  several  pieces,  which 
having  been  sent  to  London,  proved  to  be 
the  bones  of  a  bull.” — “  It  has  been  stated 
also,  that  it  might  be  supposed  these  large 
Sarcophagi  were  made  to  contain  the  bones 
of  bulls,  as  the  Sarcophagus  which  we 
found  in  the  tond>s  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes 
was  of  enormous  r*-ze,  and  more  fit  for  a 
bull  than  a  human  oody.  I  cannot  agree  in 
this  opinion,  however;  for  if  the  person 
who  made  the  observation  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  and  examining  the  cases  and 
sarcophagi  in  which  the  Egyptians  were 
buried,  he  would  find  that  the  better  classes 
of  people  had  cases  within  cases,  some 
nearly  double  the  size  requisite  to  contain 
one  person ;  and  it  is  natural  therefore  to 
suppose,  that  the  Kings  of  Egypt  had  more 
cases  than  one  or  two,  consequently  the 
Sarcophagus,  which  was  the  outer  case, 
must  have  been  much  larger  than  the  rest, 
to  contain  them  all.” — Belzoni,  vol.  i.  pp. 
425-6. 

(<  The  circumstance  of  having  chambers 
and  a  sarcophagus  (which  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tained  the  remains  of  some  great  personage) , 
so  uniform  with  those  in  the  other  pyra¬ 
mid,  I  think  leaves  very  little  question  but 
that  they  were  erected  as  sepulchres ;  and  I 
really  wonder,  that  any  doubt  has  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  considering  what  could  be  learned 
from  the  first  pyramid,  which  has  been  so 
long  open.  This  contains  a  spacious  cham¬ 
ber  with  a  Sarcophagus;  the  passages  are  of 
such ‘dimensions  as  to  admit  nothing  larger 
than  the  Sarcophagus;  they  had  been  closely 
shut  up  by  large  blocks  of  granite  from 
within,  evidently  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
that  relic.  Ancient  authors  are  pretty  well 
agreed  in  asserting  that  these  monuments 
were  erected  to  contain  the  remains  of  two 
brothers,  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  Kings  of 
Egypt.  They  are  surrounded  by  other 
smaller  pyramids  intermixed  with  mauso¬ 
leums  or  burial  grounds.  Many  mummy 
pits  have  been  continually  found  there ;  yet 
with  all  these  proofs,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  they  were  erected  for  many  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  true  one ;  and  nearly  as  ab¬ 
surd,  that  they  served  for  granaries.” — Bel¬ 
zoni,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Belzoni  in  the 
above  passages,  is  not  at  all,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  purpose;  for  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  was  not  case  within 
case  found  in  the  great  Sarcophagus  in 
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the  second  pyramid,  so,  on  the  other, 
the  bones  actually  found  therein,  have 
been  proved  to  be  those  of  a  bull.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  thence 
will  readily  be,  that  these  structures 
were  not  intended  by  the  Princes  who 
built  them,  as  places  for  their  men  in¬ 
terment.  And  hence  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cite  a  passage  or  two  from  He¬ 
rodotus,  whose  work,  had  it  been  duly 
appreciated,  would  long  since  have  set 
at  rest  the  question,  as  far  at  least  as 
concerns  Cheops,  the  founder  of  the 
first  pyramid  :  but  “  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ancients  looked  upon  Herodotus 
as  an  author  that  indulged  himself  too 
much  in  the  privilege  of  travellers; 
and  therefore,  in  general,  seem  to  give 
very  little  credit  to  what  he  advances  ; 
though  time  and  experience  have  at 
last  convinced  the  world,  that  he  had 
a  genius  superior  to  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  that  his  diligence  and  veracity 
were  equal  to  his  genius;  and  that  he, 
like  our  countryman  R.  Bacon,  disco¬ 
vered  truths  too  sublime  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  age  he  lived  in*.” 

fi  Hide  igitur  muniendae  viae”  (via  qu& 
traxerunt  lapides  ad  aedificandum  pyramidem) 
t(  insumtos  decern  annos  fuisse,  simulqne 
conficiendis  in  eo  colie,  in  quo  stant  pyra- 
mides,  cameris  sulterraneis,  quas  ille  sibi 
pro  sepulchro  destinavit  in  insula,  fossa  ex 
Nilo  intro  act&.” — Herod.  Euterpe,  124. 

**  Et  haec  quidem  pyramis”  (pyrarnis  Ce- 
plirenis)  “  mensuram  prioris  illius”  (pyra¬ 
mids  Cheopis)  “  non  exoequat;(  nam  men- 
suras  etiam  nos  exegimus :)  nec  cameras 
habet  subterraneas,  nec  fossa  ex  Nilo  deri- 
vata  in  hanc  in  feme  influit,  sicut  in  illam, 
in  qua  Nilus  per  canalem  murario  opere  con- 
structam  insulam  circumluit,  in  qua  sepul- 
tum  Cheopemaiunt.” — Herod.  Euterpe,  1 27, 
ex  Versione  J.  Schweigliaeuser. 

These  extracts,  from  that  inestimable 
author,  not  only  shew  that  there  were 
subterranean  chambers  under  the  great 
pyramid,  designed  by  Cheops  for  his 
place  of  interment;  but  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  prevalent  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  was,  that  he  was  actually 
buried  within  them. 

How  well  worthy  of  credit  Herodo¬ 
tus  was,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
account,  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  of  the  enter- 
prize  of  Capt.  Cabillin,  who  discover¬ 
ed  chambers  under  the  great  pyramid, 
in  some  one  of  which  it  can  scarcely 


*  See  Forster’s  learned  Geographical 
Dissertation,  affixed  to  Spelman’s  Translation 
of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 


be  doubted  that  Cheops’  body  remains 
to  this  day. 

“  The  enterprise  of  Captain  Cabillia  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  one  interested 
in  antiquities,  as  he  has  solved  a  question 
by  which  the  learned  world  has  been  puzzled 
for  many  centuries.  The  famous  well  which 
lias  given  rise  to  so  much  conjecture,  turns 
out  to  be  a  communication  with  a  lower 
passage  leading  into  an  inferior  chamber, 
discovered  and  opened  by  himself.  He  first 
descended  the  well  to  the  depth  of  38  feet, 
where  his  progress  was  stopped  by  four 
large  stones.  Three  of  these  being  removed, 
there  was  space  enough  for  a  man  to  pass 
through ;  hot  the  fourth  he  could  not  stir, 
though  he  had  the  help  of  Mr.  Kubiteh,  a 
young  man  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Baghos,  who  bore  a  share  of  the  expense 
with  the  Captain.  Twenty-one  feet  below 
this  place  they  found  a  grotio,  seventeen 
feet  long  and  four  high  ;  and  seven  feet  be¬ 
low  this,  a  platform,  from  which  the  well 
descended  200  feet  lower.  The  C  aptain 
went  down,  and  at  the  bottom  found  earth 
and  sand  :  but  from  the  hollow  sound  under 
his  feet  he  judged  that  the  passage  must 
communicate  with  some  other  apartment 
below.  He  then  set  some  Arabs  at  work  to 
remove  the  sand;  but  the  heat  was  so  great, 
and  the  candles  so  incapable  of  burning,  for 
want  of  oxygen,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  desist.  The  Captain  then  turned  lhs  re¬ 
searches  to  another  quarter,  and  began  to 
enlarge  the  entrance  into  the  first  passago 
of  the  pyramid.  For  this  operation  he  was 
well  rewarded;  for  by  it  he  found,  that  the 
passage  continued  downward ;  and  having 
employed  several  men,  and  taken  out  a  great 
deal  of  earth  and  rubbish,  at  last,  after  a 
long  and  arduous  toil,  he  come  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  well,  where  he  found 
the  baskets  and  rope  which  lrad  beeu  left 
there.” — “  Proceeding  in  his  laborious  re¬ 
searches,  he  found  that  the  passage  led  into 
a  chamber  cut  out  of  the  rock,  under  the 
centre  of  the  pyramid.” — Belzoni,  vol.  i. 
pp.  214-15. 

For  what  purpose  then  were  these 
vast  fabrics  raised  ?  1  entirely  coincide 

in  opinion  with  those  who  suppose 
them  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  sacred 
hullsf.  Cheops  and  Gephfe net  are 
described  as  being  guiliy  of  the  most 
unheard  of  cruelties;  wherefore,  the 
interring,  by  the  former,  of  the  body 
of.  Apis  (the  substitute  for  the  great 
Egyptian  god  Osiris )  in  the  pyramid, 
may  readily  be  conceived  to  have  becu 
supposed  by  him  tbe  surest  method  of 
rendering  his  own  sepulchre  inviolable. 
Cephrcnes,  in  emulation  of  his  brother, 

'f  Belzoni  mentions  that  such  an  opinion 
had  been  stated. 
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built  the  second  pyramid ‘t*;  but  as 
Herodotus  affirms  that  it  has  no  sub¬ 
terranean  chambers},  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  his  body  lies  by  that  of  his 
brother  under  the  first  pyramid.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  hint  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  succeeding  mo- 
narchs  (though  just  and  good  they 
might  be),  and  thus  it  might  become 
fashionable  amongst  them  to  inter  a 
god  (Apis)  above  (or,  as  in  the  tombs 
at  Thebes,  within)  the  sepulchres  they 
had  destined  for  themselves. 

Yours,  &c.  Revett  Sheppard. 


A  Plan  for  Reconciling  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Eastern  Computa¬ 
tions  of  Time. 

HISTORY,  without  Chronology, 
might  be  reduced  to  confusion. 
Events  misplaced,  very  soon  discover 
the  deficiency  of  the  historian,  and 
discredit  the  nation  itself  of  whom 
they  speak.  The  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  human  transactions,  form  the 
first  labour  of  him  who  undertakes  to 
present  a  detail  of  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  human  affairs — and  when  he 
dwells  too  long  upon  the  traditions  of 
any  early  nation,  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
obtained  so  little  of  the  due  order  of 
its  history  as  to  be  fearful  of  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  work.  All  the  writers 
of  ancient  times  have  endeavoured  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  are  met  in  their  very  approach  to 
the  threshholds  ofTime  ;  and  with  re¬ 
search  and  unwearied  labour,  have  ac¬ 
complished  their  design  in  a  manner 
to  satisfy  the  earnest  enquiries  of  their 
readers  (as  far  as  due  allowance  will 
permit),  when  they  have,  as  pioneers, 
cleared  the  way  through  the  thorny 
and  untrodden  paths  of  obscurity. 

Rut  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 

*t*  The  cruelties  of  the  brothers,  Cheops 
and  Cephrenes,  seem  chiefly  to  have  been 
the  imposing  the  heavy  burthen  upon  the 
people  of  building  the  pyramids ;  therefore 
it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  alleged 
impiety  of  Cephrenes,  to  suppose  that  he 
erected  his  pyramid  solely  for  a  burial-place 
for  Apis,  without  any  view  to  his  own  se¬ 
pulture  beneath. 

X  Belzoni  is  in  error,  vol.  i.  p.  3.95, 
where  he  says,  “  Herodotus  was  deceived 
by  the  Egyptian  priests,  when  told  there 
■were  no  chambers  in  the  second  pyramid.” 
They  told  him  there  were  no  subterranean 
ehambers^  as  under  the  first. 

Gent.  Mag.  November,  1824. 
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in  the  histories  of  Egypt,  China,  and 
India.  An  attempt  to  remove  the  im¬ 
mense  mountain  which  kept  the  Cim¬ 
merians  in  continual  darkness  by  over¬ 
shadowing  their  city,  would  cieate  a 
smile  until  that  attempt  were  accom¬ 
plished.  Thus  the  darkness  which  en- 
shrovvds  their  early  history,  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  obscure  it  by  some  incorrect 
method  of  computation,  assuredly  may 
by  diligent  search  be  removed,  so  as 
to  bring  all  nations  to  one  system. 
“  The  Puranas,”  says  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
very  valuable  History  of  British  In¬ 
dia,  v.  ii.  p.  65 ,  “  have  a  similar  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  mountains  of  Benares ; 
until  Matra-deva  growing  angry  at 
their  insolence,  they  humbled  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ground,  and  their  highest 
peak  became  not  more  than  500  feet  in 
height.”  The  same  vanity  carries  the 
Chinese  above  the  clouds,  and  proqdly 
vaunts  an  ancestry  from  heaven  !  In¬ 
dia,  unable  to  follow  her  neighbour, 
has  submitted  to  wanton  invention, 
and  to  excite  also  astonishment  and 
reverence  to  the  crafty  falsehoods  of 
the  priesthood  of  Brahma : — the  diffi¬ 
culties  have  thus  accumulated  for  ages, 
and  acquired  a  veneration  to  palpable 
error  and  inconsistency,  which  it  would 
be  almost  miraculous  at  once  to  de¬ 
cipher  and  to  dispel ! 

But  still  the  grand  desideratum  of 
reducing  all  nations  to  a  level  in  re¬ 
spect  of  time,  stimulates  at  least  the 
earnestness  of  the  wish  to  proceed  on 
such  a  basis  as  should  lead  to  it,  though 
much  labour  and  considerable  time 
must  first  be  devoted  before  it  can  be 
obtained.  But  it  would  at  once  au¬ 
thenticate  the  Mosaic  history — it  would 
clear  and  arrange  the  Patriarchal  ages, 
and  place  before  all  those  nations,  which 
have  not  accorded  to  our  Revelations, 
the  sanctity  and  Divine  original  which 
we  ascribe  to  them.  It  would,  more¬ 
over,  shew  the  clear  connection  of  all 
the  dispensations  vouchsafed  to  man, 
and  convince  all  those  countries,  now 
sitting  in  darkness,  that  we  are  all 
brethren,  all  partakers  of  the  same 
Grace,  and  all  looking  for  God’s  own 
marvellous  light ! 

While  the  mosaic  annals  do  not 
carry  the  date  of  Creation  higher  than 
5584  years  at  the  present  time,  all  the 
eastern  nations  add  thousands  to  thou¬ 
sands,  and  make  the  reign  of  one  king 
to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  time 
and  space. 
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All  the  numbers  and  events  of  In¬ 
dia  are  stretched,  like  those  of  China, 
(hr  beyond  any  possibility;  —  thus, 
Boom  Assor  collected  the  daughters  of 
1  G,000  Rajahs: — 20,800  Rajahs  were 
held  in  confinement;  and  to  become 
a  Saca,  each  must  have  killed  550  mil¬ 
lions  of  a  mighty  tribe  of  heretics  call¬ 
ed  Sacas! — the  period  of  Salivana,  a 
still  expected  monarch,  is  to  last  18,000 
years  : — Gopaal  was  king  of  the  whole 
world,  and  nad  two  brides — the  earth, 
and  her  wealth.  (2  Mill,  163.) 

These  extravagant  notions  tend  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  idea  of  some  political  philo¬ 
sophers  of  one  universal  monarchy;  but 
the  period  has  never  been  either  pro¬ 
phesied  or  discovered.  By  despotism 
and  Brahminical  priestcraft  taken  to¬ 
gether,  the  Hindus  are,  says  Mr.  Mill 
(p.  1O7),  in  mind  and  body,  the  most 
enslaved  portion  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  to  obtain  their  emancipation 
from  this  bondage,  and  to  convince  all 
the  world  of  the  miraculous  truth  of 
every  dispensation,  that  a  fresh  investi¬ 
gation  of  their  modes  of  computation 
is  here  recommended. 

1  think  that  a  resident  in  China, 
and  another  in  Hindostan,  (and  who  so 
proper,  if  they  could  spare  the  time, 
as  Dr.  Morrison,  the  translator  and 
editor  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese, 
and  Mr.  Hands  of  Canara,  &:c.  &’c.) — 
might  make  the  enquiries  with  greater 
ease  than  any  oneat  home,  because  their 
difficulties  would  arise  daily,  and  they 
might  have  recourse  personally  to  con¬ 
versation,  and  to  many  of  the  books 
of  the  country,  which  might  at  length 
subject  this  stubborn  mountain  to 
public  intercourse,  and  expose  its  illu¬ 
sion  ! 

I  suspect  that,  like  children  at  play, 
they  accustom  themselves  to  numerous 
subdivisions,  and  count  pounds  into 
shillings,  and  change  shillings  into 
farthings,  to  lead  others  by  the  total 
into  a  conception  of  great  possessions  ; 
and  if  the  French  can  still  persuade 
themselves  to  do  so,  and  cite  a  man’s 
fortune  by  thousands  of  francs,  while  a 
plain  Englishman  computes  its  amount, 
as  the  fact  is,  to  be  but  a  few  pounds, 
we  must  not  wonder  if  we  find  both 
China  and  India  flatter  themselves 
with  the  -same  credulity  in  respect  of 
their  high  antiquity: — if  they  com¬ 
pute  days  by  minutes,  and  years  by 
davs,  it  has  been  no  very  difficult  task 
t  1  deceive  their  people  into  a  belief 
that  such  were  the  onlv  true  divisions 
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of  chronology :  if  such  an  error  could 
be  found  at  the  root,  the  secret  would 
be  developed,  more  especially  too,  as 
they  have  some  similarities  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  science;  these  might  serve  as 
the  basis  of  this  enquiry. 

By  some  tables  kept  at  Benares, 
dates  are  given  far  more  ancient  than, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with,  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
Monsieur  Bailly  laboured  with  the  ut¬ 
most  assiduity,  on  the  strength  of  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  and  mathematical 
reasonings,  to  extend  it  even  beyond 
their  references;  but  La  Place  rejected 
their  principles,  and  it  is  believed  that 
only  one  British  philosopher  adopted 
them. 

The  Surya  Sidhanta  is  the  Hindu 
repository,  on  this  subject,  which  ha€ 
not  gained  any  authority  among  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  and  Davies  and  some 
others  have  deemed  these  tables  to  be 
of  much  more  modern  date  than  has 
been  ascribed  to  them.  Now,  Profes¬ 
sor  Playfair  remarks,  as  cited  by  Mill, 
2,  95,  that  “  the  days  of  the  week  are 
dedicated  by  the  Brahmins,  as  by  us,  to 
the  seven  planets  ;  and  what  is  very 
singular,  they  are  arranged  precisely 
in  the  same  order  —  the  ecliptic  is  di¬ 
vided,  as  with  us,  into  the  twelve  sign9 
of  thirty  degrees  each;  yet  this  division 
is  purely  ideal,  and  is  intended  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  calculation.”  This 
renders  the  great  differences  in  compu¬ 
tation  of  time  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  seems  to  prove  that  they  compute 
by  subdivisions  only.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Hindus  borrowed  their  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  Greeks, 
or,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  (Ass.  Res.  2.  289) 
conceives,  from  the  Chaldeans. 

Gibbon  long  harboured  a  suspicion 
that  all  the  Scythian,  and  some,  perhaps 
much,  of  the  Indian  science,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana 
(Hist.  7,  294)  ;  and  Lord  Macartney 
discovered  in  China,  mathematical  in¬ 
struments  at  Pekin  and  Nankin,  not 
constructed  for  the  latitude  of  those 
places,  but  for  the  37th  parallel,  which 
is  the  position  of  Balk  or  Bactria  (Bar¬ 
row’s  China,  p.  289).  Their  commu¬ 
nication  with  Greek  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  is  suspected  to  be  the 
basis  of  their  astronomical  knowledge, 
and  that  their  national  vanity  and  de¬ 
ception  of  the  people,  have  led  them 
to  conceal  it  as  their  own,  from  a  vast 
antiquity — and  thus  the  secret  having 
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been  carried  too  far,  is  at  last  very 
near  detection  :  probably  China  may 
have,  in  like  manner,  shut  up  her 
communication  with  all  nations  for 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Mill  supposes 
(2,  98)  their  trigonometrical  computa¬ 
tion  to  bate  been,  before  the  revival 
of  letters  in  Europe,  carried  to  the 
East  by  the  tide  of  victory.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  Hindustan  might  receive  in¬ 
struction  from  the  Persian  astrono¬ 
mers,  who  were  themselves  taught  by 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  sti¬ 
mulated  to  those  scientific  pursuits  by 
the  skill  and  liberality  of  their  Arabian 
conquerors. . 

“  When  traditionary  fables  are  re¬ 
hearsed,”  says  the  acute  Professor  Fer¬ 
guson  (Essay  on  Civil  Soc.  p.  Il6), 
“  by  the  vulgar,  they  bear  the  marks  of 
a  national  character;  and  though  mixed 
with  absurdities,  often  raise  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  move  the  heart ;  when 
made  the  materials  of  poetry,  and 
adorned  by  the  skill  and  the  eloquence 
of  an  ardent  and  superior  mind,  they 
instruct  the  understanding,  as  well  as 
engage  the  passions.  It  is  only  in  the 
management  of  mere  antiquaries,  or 
stript  of  the  ornaments  which  the 
laws  of  history  forbid  them  to  wear, 
that  they  become  even  unfit  to  amuse 
the  fancy,  or  to  serve  any  purpose 
whatever.  It  were  absurd  to  quote 
the  fable  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey, 
the  legends  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  or 
CEdipus,  as  authorities  in  matter  of 
fact,  relating  to  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  they  may,  with  great  justice, 
be  cited,  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
conceptions  and  sentiments  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  composed,  or  to 
characterise  the  genius  of  that  people 
with  whose  imaginations  they  were 
blended,  and  by  whom  they  were 
fondly  rehearsed  and  admired.” 

Thus,  Bharat  is  said  and  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  universal  sove¬ 
reign  of  India,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  original  name,  Bharata  Versh  :  he 
is  represented  to  have  preceded  Raa- 
mah  the  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7),  who 
might  have  established  the  first  go¬ 
vernment  in  India  (Ass.  Res.  i.  258), 
while  it  has  been  deemed  impossible 
that  any  considerable  part  of  India 
could  have  been  peopled  at  that  time. 
(Ibid  ii.  401.)  Maurice,  iii.  104. 

Judisher,  the  son  of  Derma,  is  said 
to  have  reigned  27,000  years !  The 
Hindus  are  also  said  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  God,  though  they  worship 
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the  work  of  their  own  hands  as  God, 
and  though  the  number  of  their  deities 
is  330  millions.  These  traditions  have 
descended  from  poetic  fancies  and  allu¬ 
sions,  into  gen’eral  belief  and  adoption, 
like  the  high  antiquity  of  their  and 
the  Chinese  governments.  Mill  adds 
(ii.  103,  from  Ward’s  Introd.  ciii.)“  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  ascertain  the  dato 
of  the  Shastras,  the  people  are  led  to 
believe  the  assertions  of  the  Brahmins 
that  their  antiquity  is  unfathomable  ; 
but  their  system  is  less  ancient  than 
the  Egyptian,  and  is  the  most  puerile, 
impure,  and  sanguinary,  of  any  system 
of  idolatry  that  was  ever  established  011 
the  earth.” 

Dr.  Buchanan  found  their  propen¬ 
sity  to  deceive  so  strong,  that  in  his 
Journey  through  Mysore  (ii.  7h-80) 
the  Brahmins  when  asked  for  dates 
or  authority,  said,  they  must  consult 
their  books,  which  may  be  readily 
done :  but  when  he  sent  his  inter¬ 
preter,  who  was  also  a  Brahmin,  to 
copy  the  dates,  they  pretended  that 
their  books  were  lost: — and  he  adds, 
Europeans  will  arrive  in  time  to  think 
justly  of  the  Hindus  (I.  335,  Christian 
Res.) 

The  continuance  of  their  traditions, 
in  addition  to  all  their  contrivances  to 
support  their  power  and  influence,  is 
also  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  more  pleasing,  and 
certainly  more  easy  to  believe,  than  to 
scrutinize,  for  that  exposes  ignorance 
as  well  as  fraud.  The  Chinese,  with 
all  their  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  have  shewn  that  without  the 
aid  of  foreigners  they  can  neither  cast 
a  cannon,  nor  calculate  an  eclipse. 
(Barrow,  p.  31.)  This  may  also  ac¬ 
count  for  their  own  credulity  in  the 
things  they  teach. 

I  have  cited  these  traditional  ab¬ 
surdities,  in  order  to  shew,  that  if  they 
revolt  against  common  sense,  the  same 
reasoning  which  disputes  their  authen¬ 
ticity  and  truth  may,  if  directed  to 
their  equally  traditional  dates,  attain 
the  power  of  detecting  them  likewise: 
and  in  this  effort,  the  Jews  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  interest,  because 
their  computationsare  nearlycoeval  with 
our  own  ;  if  we  have  been  deceived, 
they  assuredly  have  been  deceived  also; 
and  it  behoves  us  both  to  set  ourselves 
right,  or  to  justify  ourselves  against 
the  Brahmin  and  Chinese  :  and  if  any 
learned  Rabbi  of  their  Church,  or  any 
of  those  who  have  recently  from  con¬ 
viction 
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v'tction  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
could  be  led  to  assist  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  might  elicit  no  small  light 
over  the  cloud  that  conceals  it.  It 
is  also  well  worthy  of  notice,  how 
much  the  Turks,  Arabians,  Hindus, 
and  Persians,  notwithstanding  many 
diversities  in  their  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions,  yet  resemble  one  another :  which 
affords  a  further  ground  for  hope  that 
upon  an  impartial  scrutiny  into  their 
computations,  they  might  be  found  to 
agree,  at  least  at  the  root.  Besides, 
we  are  told  that  the  provinces  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  were  rude,  when  conquered  by 
the  Moguls,  who  did  not  alter  their 
language  or  institutions,  but  only  in¬ 
termingled  their  own;  and  this  serves 
to  account  for  their  present  state. 
Their  princes,  moreover,  acquired  do¬ 
minion  over  the  Aborigines,  and  must 
be  now  extremely  aggravated  to  find 
themselves  superseded  in  like  manner, 
by  having  admitted  upon  their  coast, 
scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  a  few  un¬ 
armed  and  defenceless  merchants  from 
Europe,  to  build  huts  for  their  tem¬ 
porary  dwellings,  and  barns  for  their 
goods — who  are  now  become  the  con¬ 
querors  of  their  great  Peninsula,  and 
are  pressing  amongst  them  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  obedience,  and  the  influence 
of  religious  instruction  and  persuasion, 
from  the  foot  of  Cape  Commorin  to 
the  northern  boundaries  of  Cabul. 

But  my  hope  of  finding  a  similar 
computation  is  also  built  principally 
upon  one  historical  event  in  which 
they  and  all  other  nations  agree ;  I 
mean  the  universal  deluge.  Of  this 
astonishing  event,  not  only  the  Mosaic 
history,  but  the  traditions  of  every  na¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  confirm  the  truth  ; 
and  had  no  other  period  afforded  the 
light  of  certainty  upon  it,  the  recent 
increase  in  the  science  of  geology  has 
brought  forth  the  evidences  long  hidden 
in  the  fossilized  remains  of  antediluvian 
existence  to  the  light  of  modern  day! 
I  would  therefore  recommend  this 
epoch  to  be  the  object  of  research,  and 
the  comparative  computation  of  Moses, 
of  Scaliger,  and  of  Cuvier,  of  Buck- 
land,  of  Morison,  and  of  Mill,  to  be 
brought  fairly  together. 

If  we  stop  to  consider  the  legend  of 
India,  which  relates  to  a  subsequent 
period  very  similar  to  our  own,  we  find 
that  after  Vieramaditya  had  prayed  to 
Cali-deva  for  power  and  a  long  life, 
which  she  denied  to  him,  he  was 
going  to  strike  off  his  own  head,  when 
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she  appeared  and  granted  him  undis¬ 
turbed  sway  for  1000  years  over  all  the 
world;  after  which,  a  divine  child 
would  be  born  of  a  virgin,  son  of  the 
great  Tacshaca  carpenter  or  artist,  who 
would  deprive  him  both  of  his  king¬ 
dom  and  his  life;  this  would  happen 
in  the  year  of  the  Cali-yug,  or  final 
sera,  or,  as  Dr.  Robertson  calls  it,  Col- 
lee-Jogue  3101 — answering,  says  Mr. 
Mill  (ii.  248),  to  the  first  year  of  the 
Christian  rera. 

Some  nations  use  the  solar  and  some 
the  lunar  year,  which  differ  in  a  small 
degree,  the  latter  being  shorter  by  a 
few  days  than  the  former.  This  dif¬ 
ference  can  never  account  for  the  wide 
extent  of  computation  of  time  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Europeans;  but 
with  us,  the  addition  of  the  intercalary 
days  is  at  all  times  sufficient  to  recon¬ 
cile  our  calculations ;  and  by  those  of 
the  Julian  period,  being  710  years 
more  than  the  Mosaic,  we  find  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  our  present  year  1824,  of 
not  less  than  Q54  years  between  the 
modern  Jew's’  mode  of  computation, 
and  the  Christian  mode,  from  a,  m. 
4004. 

But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Siamese 
tables  are  understood  by  Dr. Robertson 
in  his  Disquisition  on  India,  p.  200, 
and  by  Mill,  ii.  148,  in  the  same  light; 
for  after  mentioning  then*  as  originat¬ 
ing  with  the  Mohammedans,  and  that 
they  have  been  noticed  by  Loubere,  in 
his  mission  to  Siam,  he  shews  that 
they  relate  to  events  not  higher  than 
A.  D.  t)38.  Except  that  the  fourth 
set  were  published  by  Le  Gentil,  to 
whom  they  were  communicated  by  the 
learned  Brahmin  of  Tirvalore,  a  small 
town  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  about 
twelve  miles  West  of  Negapatam, 
Dr.  R.  adds,  “  the  epoch  of  these 
tables  is  of  hi^h  antiquity,  and  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  beginning  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  sera  of  the  Calyougham  or 
Cali-Yug,  which  commenced,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Indian  account,  3102  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.”  Now  these 
must  be  the  same  tables  to  which  Mill 
refers,  but  he  states  that  year  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first  year  of  our  a?ra. 

But  still,  Le  Gentil,  while  in  India, 
examined  one  of  the  Brahmin’s  annual 
almanacks,  and  observed  two  eclipses 
of  the  moon  which  had  been  calculated 
by  a  Brahmin,  and  he  found  the  error 
in  either  to  be  very  inconsiderable. 

Mo?. 

This  affords  another  presumption 

that 
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that  something  like  near  coincidence 
might  finally  be  discovered  between 
both  nations;  whose  observations  were 
made  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  Brahmins,  in  the  Carnatic,  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  their  science  of  astro¬ 
nomy  was  derived  from  the  North, 
and  that  their  method  of  calculation 
is  denominated  Fakiatn ,  or  new,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Siddantam,  or 
ancient  method  established  at  Benares, 
which  they  allow  to  be  more  perfect. 
This  city  has  always  been  the  Athens 
of  India,  the  residence  of  the  most 
learned  Brahmins,  and  the  seat  both 
of  science  and  literature ;  and  being 
subject  to  the  British  power,  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  now  peculiarly  afforded  of 
engaging  both  British  and  Eastern 
learning  in  this  investigation.  (Ibid. 
300.) 

If  we  add  their  four  aeras  together, 
we  shall  find  their  notions  of  the  age 
of  the  world.  See  his  note  67,  p. 
434,  which  to  our  notions  seem  to  be 
irreconcileably  extravagant. 

Years. 

1.  The  Suttee  Jogue,  or  age  of 

Purity  ------  3,200,000 

2.  Tirtah  Joque,  corruption  of 

1 -3 tl  of  mankind  -  -  -  2,400,000 

3.  Dwapaar  Jogue,  half  became 

depraved  -----  1,600,000 

4.  ColJee  Jogue,  the  present 

sera,  all  corrupted  or  lessened  400,000 

7,600,000 

Their  millions  most  be  reduced  to 
thousands  before  the  least  assimilation 
can  be  obtained  to  our  notions  ofiVOOO 
years  for  the  whole.  Mr.  Bailly  made 


the  attempt,  but  did  not  convince  the 
world.  The  Surya  Siddhanta  has  been 
translated  by  S.  Davis,  Esq.  Now  if 
this  latter  period  should  come  at  all 
nearly  to  our  sera,  it  is  fairly  deducible 
that  preceding  periods  may  have  the 
same  resemblance  in  history,  and  be 
found  to  have  some  identity  in  com¬ 
putation  of  time,  although  extended 
by  erroneous  subdivisions. 

Besides,  we  learn  also  that  their  re¬ 
cords  pass  from  a  remote  ancestor  to  a 
remote  successor,  and  misplace  events 
or  invent  them,  as  imagination  dic¬ 
tates.  Captain  Wilford  detected  this 
in  such  writings ;  and  met  with  a 
Chronicler  at  Benares  who  avowed  it. 
(2  Mill,  151 .) 

It  would  require  more  than  the  skill 
of  Daniel  to  develope  the  mysteries  of 
such  records.  I  have  not  ventured  to 
recommend  so  vain  an  attempt,  espe¬ 
cially  after  such  a  detection  as  I  have 
reserved  for  this  place  ;  but  unless 
mankind  are  to  be  satisfied  to  condemn 
into  the  shades  of  falsehood  all  the 
computations  of  these  nations,  upon 
the  evidence  thus  briefly  noticed,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they  have  only 
attempted  to  disguise  what  they  learnt 
from  other  nations,  and  that  this  dis¬ 
guise  once  stripped  off,  would  tend 
greatly,  and  most  desirably,  to  confirm 
ourselves,  and  to  convince  them,  and 
so  unite  us  all  in  one  household  of 
faith,  in  that  great  and  approaching 
day  when  all  will  acknowledge  one 
God,  one  Messiah,  one  baptism,  one 
faith,  one  hope!  Deo  in  Excehis 
gloria  !  A.  H. 
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SUSSEX. 

(  Continued  from  p.  3270 

904.  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Olaus  Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  the  siege  of  London,  ravaged  Surrey  and  Sussex  in  their  retreat. 
Ibvvas  probably  about  this  time  that  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Lewes  with 
the  Danes,  who  were  defeated,  and  whose  King,  Magnus,  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  but  being  kindly  treated,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  em¬ 
braced  the  life  of  an  anchorite. 

IOO9.  lleming  and  Anlaff,  with  a  considerable  force,  wasted  Sussex,  proceed¬ 
ing  through  Hants  and  Berks. 

1013.  Sussex  ravaged  by  the  Danes. 

f()5l.  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  ravaged  the  sea-ports  of  this  county. 

1056.  From  Bosham  Castle,  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin  (afterwards  Harold 
II.)  went  to  the  court  of  W in.  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  procure  the  release  of 
bis  brother  Unloth  and  his  nephew  Hacun. 

1066.  Writ.  Duke  of  Normandy  arrived  at  Pevcnsey  Bay,  Sept.  59,  with  QOO 
sail,  and  landed  his  invading  army  there.  On  the  1.4th  of  Oct.  he  came  to  an 

engagement 
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engagement  with  Harold,  at  a  place  called  Epiton,  but  afterwards,  in  com¬ 
memoration,  named  Battle,  in  which  Harold  was  killed.  It  lasted  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  sun-set.  William  lost  15,000  men  ;  the  English,  according  to  some 
Historians,  lost  60,000;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  total  of  all 
that  fell  on  the  occasion. 

1087  or  1088.  William  II.  invested  Pevcnsey  Castle,  where  the  rebellious 
Odo  had  taken  refuge.  After  a  siege  of  six  weeks  want  of  food  compelled 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  the  Bp.  was  conducted  by  his  nephew  to  Ro¬ 
chester,  under  a  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the  citadel ;  but  a  sally  was 
made  from  the  castle,  and  the  royal  escort  were  taken  prisoners. 

IO90.  William  II.  assembled  the  whole  of  the  Bishops  and  Nobles  of  England 
at  Hastings  Castle  to  pay  personal  homage  to  him,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Normandy. 

10Q7.  William  IL  on  his  return  from  Normandy,  occupied  Arundel  castle. 

1102.  Robert  de  Belesmo,  3d  Earl  of  Arundel,  took  an  active  part  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  against  Henry  I.  The  King  determining  to  subdue  him,  the  Earl  for¬ 
tified  his  castle,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  was  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render. 

1 139.  The  Empress  Maud  hospitably  received  at  Arundel  Castle  after  her 
landing  at  Little  Hampton,  by  Adeliza,  relict  of  Henry  I.  Stephen,  soon 
apprised  of  her  motions,  appeared  suddenly  before  the  castle  with  a  well- 
appointed  army.  The  dowager  queen  sent  him  this  spirited  message:  “  She 
had  received  the  Empress  as  her  friend,  not  as  his  enemy;  she  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  interfering  in  their  quarrels,  and  therefore  begged  the  King  to  allow 
her  royal  guest  to  quit  Arundel,  and  try  her  fortune  in  some  other  part  of 
England.  But,”  added  she,  “if  you  are  determined  to  besiege  her  here,  I 
will  endure  the  last  extremity  of  war  rather  than  give  her  up,  or  suffer  the 
laws  of  hospitality  to  be  violated.’’  Her  request  was  granted,  and  the  Em¬ 
press  retired  to  Bristol. 

1250.  In  October  the  sea  passed  her  accustomed  bounds,  flowing  twice  with¬ 
out  ebb,  and  made  a  most  horrible  noise.  At  dark  the  sea  seemed  to  be  on 
fire,  and  to  burn.  The  waves  were  so  strong  that  it  was  impossible  to  save 
the  ships  on  the  coast.  Winchelsea  suffered  greatly. 

1261.  Sussex  visited  by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  where  he  was  firmly  resisted  by 
Wm.  Colytigham,  a  man  of  singular  valour.  Henry  III.  taken  prisoner  at 
Lewes  by  the  Barons. 

12)63.  A  battle  fought  at  Hastings  between  the  King  and  his  Barons. 

1204.  May  14,  an  obstinate  battle  fought  on  the  hill  where  the  races  are  held 
at  Lewes,  between  Hen.  III.  and  his  Barons.  Simon  Montfort,  Earl  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  headed  the  Baronial  army.  Tho  Royal  forces  were  divided  into  three 
bodies;  the  right  entrusted  to  Prince  Edward;  the  left  to  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  King  of  the  Romans;  and  the  centre  to  Henry  himself.  Prince 
Edward  attacked  the  Londoners,  under  Nicholas  Seagrave,  with  such  impetu¬ 
osity,  that  they  immediately  fled,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 
Montfort  taking  advantage  of  this  separation,  vigorously  charged  the  remain¬ 
ing  division  of  the  royalists,  which  he  put  to  the  rout.  The  King  and  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall  hastened  to  the.  town,  where  they  took  refuge  in  the  priory. 
The  castle  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  victorious  arms.  Prince  Edward 
returning  in  triumph  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  learned  with  amaze¬ 
ment  the  fate  of  his  father  and  uncle.  He  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  set 
them  at  liberty,  but  his  followers  were  too  intimidated  to  second  his  ardour, 
and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  submit  to  the  conditions  subscribed  by  his 
father;  who  agreed  that  the  Prince  and  his  cousin  Henry,  son  of  the  Earl  of. 
Cornwall,  should  remain  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Barons  till  their 
differences  were  adjusted  by  Parliament.  In  this  contest  5,000  men  were 
slain.  The  King,  who  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  performed  prodigies 
of  valour.  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  taken  prisoner. 

1206.  Winchelsea  attacked  by  Prince  Edward,  wdio  took  it  by  storm,  killed 
the  principal  persons  under  Simon  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had 
exercised  on  the  sea  many  cruel  barbarities. 

J287.  Old  Winchelsea  and  Rye  suffered  greatly  by  the  tempest,  which  choak- 
ed  up  the  mouth  of  the  Ilother,  and  turned  its  course. 
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1340.  I  lie  French  burnt  several  ships  at  Hastings. 

1358.  Jhe  brunch  attacked  and  partly  destroyed  Winchelsea. 

1377-  Hastings  burnt  by  the  French,  who  attempted  to  burn  Winchelsea,  but 
were  foiled.  I  hey  also  attacked  llye,  where  they  landed  from  five  vessels; 
after  plundering  and  setting  it  on  fire,  they  went  away,  leaving  the  town 
quite  desolate.  They  landed  at  Rottingdcan,  advanced  over  the  Downs, 
with  the  design  of  laying  waste  Lewes;  but  in  this  were  disappointed  by 
the  valour  of  John  de  Cariloce,  Prior  of  Lewes,  Sir  Thomas  Cheney, 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  Sir  John  Falsley,  and  others,  who,  upon  appris'al 
of  it,  hastened  their  vassals,  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of  peasantry, 
who  boldly  ascended  the  Downs,  resolved  to  repel  the  invaders.  They 
were  insufficient  both  in  number  and  skill  to  cope  with  the  well-trained 
troops  of  France.  The  brave  peasantry  were  totally  routed,  but  not  till  one 
hundred  of  their  party  had  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  the  prior  and  the  two 
knights  made  prisoners.  The  loss  which  the  French  sustained  prevented  fur¬ 
ther  encroachments;  they  retired  to  their  ships  with  their  prisoners,  who 
were  conducted  to  France. 

1380.  The  French  and  Spaniards  landed  at  and  burnt  Winchelsea. 

1397-  At  Arundel  Castle,  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  his  brother  the  Abp. 
of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Warwick, 
the  Earl  Marshal,  his  son-in-law,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  Prior  of 
Westminster,  were  accused  of  plotting  to  seize  the  person  of  Richard  II.  and 
to  put  to  death  all  the  lords  of  his  Council.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  was  executed. 

1447-  Rye  was  again  burnt  by  the  French,  when  all  the  charters  and  records 
of  the  town  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 

1450.  Jack  Cade,  who  had  the  year  before  slain  a  woman  with  child  in  this 
county,  was  this  year  taken  in  a  garden  and  slain  at  Heathfield;  from 
whence  he  was  taken  to  London  in  a  cart. 

1487.  Henry  VII.  visited  Rye. 

1513.  The  French  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Brighton,  under  Commo¬ 
dore  Pregent,  when  they  pillaged  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  chapel  was 
partially  destroyed  by  the  flames. 

1545.  The  French,  after  they  had  retired  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  made  a  de¬ 
scent  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  imagining  by  that  means  to  draw  the  English 
fleet  from  its  secure  station  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  but  were  disappointed. 
They  landed  at  “  Brighthamstead,’’  says  Stowe,  but  were  repulsed  to  their  ships. 
They  shortly  after  made  another  descent  at  Newhaven,  but  with  less  success, 
those  that  attempted  to  land  being  all  killed  or  drowned.  From  Newhaven 
they  sailed  to  Seaford,  where  they  made  another  descent,  with  the  same 
ill  success.  They  retired  to  their  ships  with  diminished  forces,  and  proceeded 
to  France. 

1547.  Edward  VI.  visited  Cow’dray. 

1551.  July  27,  Princess  Elizabeth  visited  Halnaker  ;  Petworth,  July  20 ;  at 
Cowdray,  Aug.  18  ;  at  Chichester  on  the  25th. 

1555.  A  man  burned  at  Lewes,  and  another  at  Steyning,  for  heresy;  and  in 
several  following  years  many  more  in  divers  parts  of  the  County,  as  well  aS 
at  Lewes. 

1573.  Elizabeth  made  a  tour  round  the  coast,  when  she  visited  Edridge,  and 
spent  six  days  there  ;  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  at  Mayfield,  where  a  room  is  still 
called  “  Queen  Elizabeth’s  room,’’  and  the  “  Queen’s  Chamber;”  Rye; 
Winchelsea,  which  she  complimented  with  the  title  of  “  Little  London.” 

1586.  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  having  prepared  a  vessel  privately  to  convey 
him  to  the  Continent,  by  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Allen,  and  to  avoid  the  se¬ 
vere  penalties  against  Catholics,  was  taken  at  Little  Hampton,  when  on  the 
point  of  embarkation,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

15Q1.  Elizabeth  visited  Chichester;  and  Cowdray  House,  Aug.  15,  where  she 
was  highly  entertained  by  Lord  Montacute. 

1642.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  King  came  from  the  Western 
counties  as  far  as  Hounslow,  with  the  hope  of  terminating  the  distractions 
of  the  country  by  a  cordial  peace.  While  he  lay  at  Reading,  a  deputation  of 
this  County  waited  upon  him,  requesting  his  authority  to  raise  the  Southern 
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counties  in  his  behalf.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  commissions,  they 
pitched  upon  Chichester,  being  a  walled  town,  as  the  place  of  their  rendez¬ 
vous.  But  they  were  greatly  disappointed  in  their  expectations : of  support 
from  the  people,  and  were  joined  by  very  few’  except  their  own  depenclents, 
and  many  of  these  followed  with  great  reluctance. 

I 643.  Sir  Win.  Waller  was  ordered  by  the  Parliament  in  the  beginpin^  of 
this  year,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  attack  and  dislodge  the  Royalists  from 
Chichester.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information,  they  strengthened  their 
situation,  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  erected  some  additional  works.  The 
Parliamentary  army  allowed  their  opponents  but  little  time  to  prepare  for 
defence.  The  City  was  summoned  to  surrender;  and  as  the  order  was  not 
complied  with,  the  batteries  were  opened  against  it.  The  North-west  tower 
of  the  cathedral  was  beaten  down;  and  never  since  rebuilt.  In  ten  or 
twelve  days  the  besieged  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  Dec.  2Q.  No  sooner  had 
they  entered  the  city,  than,  by  the  orders  of  their  commander  Waller,  they 
felt  to  w’ork  to  despoil  Chichester  Cathedral.  They  broke  down  the  organ, 
&c.  plundered  the  sacramental  plate,  tore  all  the  Bibles,  service  . and  singing- 
books,  scattering  the  leaves  over  the  church  and  church-yard.  They  destroyed 
every  thing  that  was  not  proof  against  their  pole-axes.  After  they  had 
ransacked  the  cathedral,  they  marched  on  to  Arundel,  and  halted  at  Alding- 
bourn,  where  they  destroyed  the  Bishop’s  house. 

1643—4.  About  the  end  of  the  year  Lord  Hopton  brought  his  forces  suddenly 
against  Arundel  Castle,  and  reduced  it  on  the  first  summons ;  but  in  less  than 
wo  months  Sir  Wm.  Waller  retook  it  as  suddenly.  In  neither  siege  its 
strength  was  tried  ;  the  garrison  in  each  instance  was  intimidated.  At  the 
latter  surrender.  Waller  found  in  it  the  learned  Chillingworth,  who  being  of 
the  Royal  party,  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  fatigues  he  had  undergone, 
and  the  usage  lie  met  with  from  the  conquering  troops,  cost  him  his  life. 

1647,  or  1648.  A  party  of  Parliamentarians  under  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  were 
sent  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Chichester,  and  destroyed  and  laid  wdste  every 
thing  in  the  cathedral,  and  other  churches  and  houses  belonging  thereto. 

1651.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Charles  II.  was  conducted  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Maunsell  of  Ovingdean,  near  Lewes,  by  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel 
Guntei,  where  he  lay  concealed  some  days;  while  his  friends  were  devising 
his  escape  to  France.  They  succeeded  in  engaging  Nicholas  Tettersall,  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  coal  brig,  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Continent.  After  night-fall 
Charles  was  conducted  to  the  George  Inn,  Brightelmstone,  Oct.  14,  ahd 
whence  the  following  morning  he  embarked  for  France,  under  the  care  of 
Capt.  Tettersall;  they  landed  at  Fescamp  in  Normandy. 

1673.  Charles  II.  at  Rye,  reviewed  the  English  and  French  fleets  lying  in  the 
Bay  within  sight  of  tne  place. 

4690.  The  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet  were  defeated,  June  30,  at 
*  Beachy  Head  by  the  French.  -  ■  < 

1703.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  (then  King  of  Spain)  entertained  at  Pet- 
worth,  on  his  journey  from  Portsmouth  to  Windsor,  Dec.  28  ;  and  on  his  return, 
Dec.  31.  This  year,  Nov.  26,  a  dreadful  storm  raged  on  the  Sussex  coast. 

1716.  Sept.  20,  George  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II:  visited  Stan- 
sted;  and  his  father  George  I.  Aug.  31,  1722. 

17^5.  In  January,  George  I.  on  his  return  from  Hanover  visited  Rye. 

l/3(>.  In  December  George  II.  on  his  return  from  Hanover,  was  driven  by  a 
storm  into  Rye.  •' 

177^*  Jan.  3l,  was  the  highest  tide  along  the  Southern  coast  ever  remem- 
bercT  Much  damage  was  done  at  Newhaven  and  at  Brighton,  where  part 
of  the  battery  that  stood  on  the  cliff  was  washed  away,  and  so  high  did  the 
agitated  waters  rise,  that  the  chimney  from  the  top  of  a  house  near  the  bnt- 
3on  $ery  was  washed  away.  'a  .iT.one'j  ofjuoy 

1  79--  .  J”  January,  in  consequence  of  the  high  tide  and  a  violent  gale  of  wind, 
considerable  damage  was  done  on  many  parts  of  the  coast.  n* 

1844.  ^  On  the  25th  of  June,  his  present  Majestyi  then  Prince  Regent,  the  Elu^ 
'  --  pemtaif. Russia,  the-Kingof  Prussia,  and  the  "Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
vr -■  visited  tne  Duke  of  Richmond-  at  Goodwood^  and  the  Ea/1  of  E^remorntat 
Petworth.  °  S.  T« 

(To  he  continued.)  REVIEW 
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110.  A  History  of  the  Church  and  Priory 
of  Swine  in  Holderness.  By  Thomas 
Thompson,  Esq.  F.A.S.  8 VO.  pp.  268. 
Plates. 

1\/|  R.  THOMPSON,  in  some  pre- 
i Vi  vious  publications,  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  so  honourably,  that 
we  sincerely  rejoice  in  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  promulgating  his  just  reputa¬ 
tion  in  our  Archaeological  Gazette. 
We  shall,  however,  take  the  liberty  of 
inverting  the  matter  of  his  book,  by 
treating  the  subject  chronologically; 
and  therefore  begin  with  the  pre¬ 
sumed  Roman  camp,  as  it  is  given 
with  a  plate  in  pa^e  213,  because  we 
have  some  hopes  that  it  will  tend  to 
remove  the  indistinct  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  castrametation,  which  have  all 
along  prevailed  among  our  Antiqua¬ 
ries,  and  also  to  exhibit  the  causes  of 
that  indistinctness. 

Mr.  Fosbroke,  in  his  Encyclopaedia 
of  Antiquities,  p.  498,  has  professed 
his  dissent  upon  good  grounds  to  the 
indeterminate  hypotheses  of  our  Anti¬ 
quaries,  concerning  the  appropriations 
of  camps  by  their  forms.  The  author 
of  all  this  confusion  is  Vegetius,  a 
writer  to  w’hom  we  shall  show  that 
only  partial  attention  upon  this  head 
is  due.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
but  that  every  thing  relating  to  Ro¬ 
man  camps  has  been  carefully  collect¬ 
ed  by  the  editor  of  the  Castrensia  of 
Hyginus  and  Polybius.  He  but  rarely 
quotes  Vegetius,  and  upon  the  subject 
before  us,  the  forms  of  Roman  camps, 
with  no  respect  whatever.  In  p.  l6,  he 
says,  “  Vegetius  more  suo  turbat  et  con- 
fundit  tempora,”  [Vegetius  in  his  own 
manner  confounds  and  disturbs  times~\  ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  show  instances. 
In  another  place,  p.  82,  he  says,  “Ve¬ 
getius  Grcecos  hac  in  parte,  aut  ad  Grce- 
corum  morem  dejlectentes  Romanos ,  se- 
culusf  for  mam  castrorum  parvo  discri- 
mine  ponit  i.  e.  Vegetius  following 
the  Greeks ,  or  the  Remaps  inclined  to 
the  Greek  fashion  (round  camps),  lays 
little  stress  on  the  form  qf  camps.  But 
the  main  passage  which  has  misled  our 
Antiquaries  is  that  quoted  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  p.  213,  “Castrorum  au- 
tem  diversa  triplexque  munitio  est.’’ 
The  fortification  of  camps  is  various 
Gent.  Mao.  November,  1824. 


and  ^rec-fold.  This  we  pronounce 
to  be  in  the  main  point  a  flagrant  er¬ 
ror.  First,  as  to  diversa.  Polybius 
says,  “  to  uev  erv pTrav  yiynou 

Trig  <?7gotTC/7ric)uct<;  Tsrgctyuvov  lero  7r\iv- 
$zv i.  e.  every  form  of  camps  is 
square  [and]  equilateral.  And  again, 
he  says,  ‘‘  Ivog  U7raj%oyro?  rrerf  air oig 
SeugnpiXTog  a,Tr\is  t xg  vrx^pCoXixg 

ui  rr^og  orxyrx  xcupov  x.cu  to7Tov.’* 

There  being  among  them  [the  Romans] 
one  simple  form  of  castrametation , 
which  they  use  in  every  lime  and  place. 
L.  vi.  apud  Hyginum.  In  fact,  there 
never  existed,  correctly  speaking,  but 
two  regular  forms  of  Roman  camps, 
the  perfect  and  the  oblong  square. 
The  reason  was  this.  “  The  soldier, 
when  he  entered  the  camp,  had  all 
things  known  as  soon  as  he  saw  them, 
the  same  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  house 
and  towm.  He  well  knew  in  what 
part,  to  what  striga  *,  to  what  tent  he 
should  go,  (not  what  place  he  should 
defend  in  tumult);  what  aid  he  should 
look  for;  what  way  he  should  be  led 
against  the  enemy ;  there  wys  no  risk 
of  one  running  foul  of  another,  or  some 
parts  being  omitted,  through  the  de¬ 
fence  of  others,  ivhich  is  accustomed  to 
happen  in  camps,  of  which  the  form  is 
occasionally  changed ;  no  room  for  bus¬ 
tle,  none  for  confusion,  “quod  solet 
even  ire  in  castris,  quorum  forma  su¬ 
bside  mutatur,  nullus  turbse  locus, 
nullus  confusioni.  (Prolegomena  ad 
Hyginum ,  no  pages.)  The  diversa  mu¬ 
nitio ,  therefore,  of  Vegetius  is  utterly 
without  foundation,  with  regard  to  the 
Romans  (except  as  is  below  stated) ; 
and  if  by  triplex ,  we  are  to  understand 
a  triple  rampart,  it  appears  from  the 
work  quoted,  p.  121,  that  the  Romans 
did  not  exceed  a  double  vallum,  nor 
even  proceed  to  that  superior  protec¬ 
tion,  except  for  the  purposes  stated  by 
Mr.  Fosbroke  (Encycl.  of  Antiquities, 
p.  504),  from  Caesar,  &c. — In  short, 
according  to  our  reading,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  mention  what¬ 
ever  in  the  Roman  Historians  of  a  tri¬ 
plex  vallum  having  been  thrown  up  by 


*  The  space  between  the  ways  where  the 
tents  were  pitched. — Rev. 

that 
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that  people.  We  therefore  reject  the 
following  passage,  founded  on  Vege- 
tius : 

a  Some  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  were  enclosed  by  a  single  ram- 
pfcrt  and  ditch,  while  others  were  surrounded 
with  two,  //tree,  or  v lore  distinct  entrench¬ 
ments.”  JP.  213. 

There  were  nevertheless  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  partially  vindicate 
Vegetius  in  these  remarks  concerning 
camps,  viz.  that  they  were  inter durn 
trigona,  interdmn  (juadrata,  interdum 
semirotunda  (L.  i.  c.  23) ;  to  which  he 
adds  (L.  3,  c.  8)  the  oblong ,  called  an 
invention  of  Galba,  and  engraved  in 
the  Anttquse  Ohservationes  of  Gabriel 
Simeon  the  Florentine.  But  these 
variations  are  explained  away  by  the 
following  passage  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (L.  xxv.)  under  the  campaigns 
of  Julian:  “Idea  inter  June  it  a  ambi- 
gua,  ne  quid  adversum  accideret  revo- 
cantibus  agmina  classicis  in  valle  gra- 
minea  prope  rivum,  multi  plicato  scu- 
torum  ordine,  in  orbiculatam  figuram 
me  tat  is  tudma  quievimus  castris."  (Hist. 
August,  ii.  433.)  Such  occurrences  as 
these  only  prove  occasional  variations 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
They  do  not  prove  that  the  Romans 
held  in  indifference  the  form  of  the 
camp,  for  we  know  by  remains  very 
numerous,  and  decidedly  ascertained, 
that  the  equilateral  or  oblong  square 
was  the  form  according  to  rule ;  and 
that  Polybius  and  Hyginus  are  correct. 
In  short,  the  conclusion  of  Vegetius  is 
simply  this  very  illogical  one,  that  be¬ 
cause  a  man  has  adopted,  or  does  upon 
occasion  adopt,  the  convenience  of  a 
hackney  coach*,  he  holds  it  in  equal 
estimation  with  his  own  carriage, 
which  he  generally  uses.  Add  to  this, 
that  Iligaltius,  in  his  Tactical  Glossary, 
only  quotes  Vegetius,  as  an  author  ap¬ 
plicable  with  Leo,  Maurieius,  Nice¬ 
tas,  Curopalates,  &:c.  to  the  Greco- 
barbarous  a?ra.  Square  camps  were 
then  only  one  form:  Urbicius  says, 
Ka'rfov  x.ivavfi£vo<;  x.<xtcc  TSTgctyuivov  ctj/yi- 
g.cc.  Rigalt.  Glossar.  p.  80,  v.  Ka-r^ov. 
Ills  Glossary  only  applies  to  the  No¬ 
vella?  of  the  Kmperors  who  reigned 
after  Justinian  :  and  Britain  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  Romans  long  before  the 
birth  of  Vegetius. 


*  We  admit  the  occurrence  6f  Romans 
in  a  round  camp  on  the  Traj.  column. 


We  shall  sum  up  the  whole  with 
one  remark.  We  have  visited  both 
Roman  and  British  camps;  and  who¬ 
ever  can  suppose  that  an  oblong  square 
and  a  prsetorium  in  the  centre  is  the 
work  of  that  same  people  which  also 
made  triple  ramparts  and  terraces 
around  an  irregular  hill,  and  had  only 
irregular  patterns  within,  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  affirm  that  dissimilarity  proves 
conformity.  The  fact  is,  that  Anti¬ 
quaries  have  copied  Vegetius,  and 
never  visited  grand  specimens  of  either 
style.  This  we  have  done,  and  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  more  resem¬ 
blance  between  Roman  and  British 
camps,  than  there  is  between  the  Par¬ 
thenon  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

There  are  various  gaps  in  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  this  earthwork,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  which  is  thus  explained  from 
General  Le  Roy. 

“  In  camps  of  300  yards  square,  which 
might  receive  about  4000  men,  the  Romans 
appear  to  have  had  from  eight  to  ten  or 
even  twelve  gates.”  V.  215. 

Now  here  again  is  another  confu¬ 
sion,  with  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  proper  Roman  camps  had  only 
four  gates,  the  praetorian,  decuman, 
and  two  principales.  But,  says  the 
Annotator  on  Hyginus,  “  Africanus  et 
Leo  quatuor  magnas  et  por- 

tas  in  castris  fieri  jubent,  sed  minores 
complures  ’xygccrzo-iy.  quae  vocant.5’ 
Nevertheless,  where  the  armies  were 
larger  and  the  camps  longer,  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Hyginus  admits  that  there  were 
sometimes  six  gates,  viz.  two  quintan 
gates  (i.  e.  for  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
quint-ana  or  market),  in  addition  to  the 
four  above  mentioned.  Ported  extra- 
ordinariae  et  queslorice  also  occur  *. 

There  certainly  is  in  the  earthwork 
in  question  an  appearance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  Roman  camp  with  a  double  val¬ 
lum  ;  but  that  it  might  be  only  a  Ro¬ 
man  British  settlement,  is  not  merely 
shown  by  the  remains  discovered,  but 
also  by  its  position,  which  is  opposite 
to  all  the  laws  of  Roman  castrameta- 
tion.  It  closely  adjoins  high  ground 
to  the  South,  by  which  ground  it  was 
commanded,  it  was  a  positive  rule, 
savs  Hyginus,  “  it  regiones  castris 
subjuceant ,  ne  mons  castris  immi¬ 
nent.''  An  auxiliary  evidence  is,  no 
traces  of  a  practorium. 


*  Turneb.  Adversar.  1.  30,  c.  24,  from 
Livy,  1.  40. 

Among 
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Among  the  remains  found  here  was 
a  curious  instrument,  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  a  Roman  padlock. 
It  is  of  the  form  of  one  of  their  bells, 
i.  c.  like  the  modern  sheep-bell  with  a 
ring  at  top.  On  the  side  it  had  an 
opening  like  a  key-hole,  but  longer,  a 
slit  terminating  in  a  circle.  Inside 
was  found  a  key,  like  the  modern,  but 
without  wards.  There  might  have 
been  a  catch  within,  which  the  kev 
disengaged. 

In  p.  220  we  have  a  collection  of  re¬ 
marks  concerning  celts,  wherein  Whi¬ 
taker  pronounces  them  pure  British 
weapons  ;  and  others  derive  the  appel¬ 
lation  from  the  Celts.  We  beg  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  they  are  not  purely  British, 
for  they  have  been  found  at  Hercula¬ 
neum,  and  that  celtis  is  Latin  for  chi¬ 
sel ,  tile  French  cisel  being  formed  from 
celtis.  Ducange  has“Vetus  inscriptio 
llomae  Malleolo  et  celte  literatus  Ci- 
Icx.  v.  Celtis.’’'  The  discovery  of  them 
in  connexion  with  half-hollowed  ca¬ 
noes,  seems  to  confirm  the  above  ap¬ 
pellation  and  definition  of  them. 

In  p.  80  we  find  an  allusion  to  gro¬ 
tesque  and  even  indecent  carvings  on 
stalls  of  churches.  Mr.  Downes  in 
his  interesting  Letters  on  Mecklen- 
burgh,  pp.  7 2,  73,  speaking  of  the 
Marien-Magdalencn  Kirche,  or  Church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  built  in  the  13th 
century,  says,  “  In  the  cornice  of  a 
ruined  brick  wall  belonging  to  this  fa¬ 
bric,  I  observed  several  laughing  faces 
carved,  of  a  very  grotesque  appearance. 
These  were,  according  to  tradition, 
placed  there  l'y  the  monks  in  derision 
of  the  toivnsmen."  In  Strutt’s  Cos¬ 
tumes  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  also  a 
sow  drest  up  in  caricature  of  the  stee¬ 
ple  head-dress.  We  therefore  think 
that  these  carvings  were  intended  by 
the  Clergy  to  expose  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  laity  to  abhorrence  ;  for 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  old  Myste¬ 
ries  and  Stage  Plays,  and  illuminated 
caricatures,  leads  to  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  as  is  given  by  Mr.  Downes. 

The  effect  of  pews  in  promoting 
the  destruction  of  monuments,  carved 
work,  &c.  is  well  pourtrayed  by  our 
author.  We  shall,  however,  give  the 
following  extract  to  amuse  our  readers: 

“  My  son  Shuttleworth  of  Hacking, 
made  this  form,  and  here  will  I  sit  when  I 
come;  and  my  cousin  Nowell  may  make  one 
behind  me  if  he  please,  and  my  sonne  Sher¬ 
burne  shall  make  one  on  the  other  behind 
him  ;  and  for  the  residue,  the  use  shall  be 


first  come  first  speed,  and  that  will  make  the 
proud  wives  of  IVhalley  rise  betimes  to  come 
to  church .”  P.  82. 

In  page  137  we  have  some  curious 
observations  concerning  our  old  ro¬ 
mances,  and  a  proper  exposure  of  the 
indelicacy  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  La 
Morte  d’Arthure,  “  in  which  book 
they  he  counted  the  noblest  knights 
that  do  kill  the  greatest  number  of 
men  without  any  quarel,  and  co,mmi.t 
the  foulest  adulteries  by  the  most  sub¬ 
tle  shifts.”  P.  139-  This  was  a  germ 
of  the  old  British  community  of  wives, 
8cc.;  for  in  a  great  council  held  in  Ire¬ 
land,  anno  117L  it  was  ordered  that 
the  laity  who  wished  to  have  wives, 
should  unite  them  to  themselves  by 
the  ecclesiastical  law ;  for  many  of 
them  had  as  many  wives  as  they  liked, 
and  were  even  accustomed  to  have  for 
wives  their  relatives  and  sisters  [if  ger - 
manas  is  here  to  he  so  understood]. 
Decern  Scriptores,  col.  1 07 1  - 

We  shall  take  leave  of  our  interest¬ 
ing  Antiquary  with  one  more  curious 
extract : 

“Near  some  of  the  ancient  cemeteries 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  agger  or  ram¬ 
part,  as  the  boundary  of  those  sacred  depo¬ 
sits  of  the  dead.”  P.  1  46. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  from  Sir  R.  C.  II  oare’s  History 
of  Modern  Wilts,  that  instances  appear 
where  church-yards  have  not  been 
fenced  in  till  some  hundred  years  after 
their  first  appropriation  to  funeral  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  hook  is  often  cu¬ 
rious  and  always  instructive.  We 
warmly  recommend  it  to  the  collectors 
and  readers  of  Topographical  works, 
i.e.  to  men  who  like  to  know,  upon 
the  foundation  of  reality,  who  and 
what  were  our  ancestors. 


111.  Excursions  in  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
comprising  a  concise  Historical  and  Topo¬ 
graphical  Delineation  of  the  principal 
Towns  and  Villages,  together  with  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Residences  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry ,  Remains  of  Antiquity,  and 
every  other  interesting  object  of  curiosity  ; 
forming  a  complete  Guide  for  the  Travel¬ 
ler  and  Tourist.  Illustrated  with  Fifty 
Engravings,  including  a.  Map  of  the 
County.  By  F.  W.  L.  Stockdale,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Antiquities  of  Kent,”  £fc.  8 vo. 
pp.  471. 

THOUGH  Cornwall  is  an  exhaust¬ 
ed  County,  on  account  of  its  numerous 

curiosi- 
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curiosities,  yet  there  never  can  be  in 
any  county  whatever  a  sufficiency  of 
graphic  representations.  Some  objects 
require,  in  point  of  fact,  even  six,  eight, 
or  ten  different  plates,  like  those  of  the 
Vetusta  Monumcnta  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  The  extraordinary  Cas¬ 
tle  ot  Launceston,  which  may  confi¬ 
dently  be  pronounced  a  real  British 
castle,  is  one  of  these,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  plates  of  King,  Grose, 
(our  author,  p.  123),  and  others,  has 
never  yet  been  exhibited  in  dissection. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be¬ 
cause  the  science  of  Archaeology  is 
deeply  injured,  in  regard  to  British  an¬ 
tiquities,  by  men  who,  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  learning  or  existing  ob¬ 
jects,  fabricate  an  enormous  quantity 
of  trash  out  of  Welch  poetry,  etymo¬ 
logy,  and  imagination,  which  they 
palm  upon  the  ignorant  as  real  science. 
Ancient  remains  they  warp  to  their 
own  often  monstrous  theories ;  and 
convert  Archaeology,  as  the  Monks 
did  Christianity,  into  a  tissue  of  silly 
legends.  Borlase,  though  he  may  have 
confounded  (sometimes)  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  with  Druidical  structures,  has 
nevertheless  proceeded  in  the  right 
method,  that  of  ancient  learning;  but, 
notwithstanding,  he  has  not  exhausted 
the  subject.  Pennant’s  Tour  has  since 
his  sera  exhibited  the  grand  curiosity 
of  Trer-caeri  ;  and  Mr.  Fosbroke  (En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  4Q9)  has 
followed  up  the  enquiry,  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  style,  situation,  and  other 
minutiae  of  the  metropoles  of  districts, 
and  residences  of  British  Reguli.  The 
fortification  of  the  Britons  consisted  in 
hooping  a  hill  with  walls  and  terraces, 
where  such  a  hill  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  residence,  under  war  or  danger, 
for  a  chieftain  and  his  followers.  Mr. 
Fosbroke  has  pointed  out  the  instances, 
and  proved  the  correctness  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  from  Caesar,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  earth-works  in  Gaul.  Two 
remarkable  instances  occur  in  this 
couniy.  One  is  Castle-an-Dinas ,  a 
noble  entrenchment,  originally  forti¬ 
fied  with  three  circular  walls.  The 
diameter  of  the  space  enclosed  is  only 
400  feet,  and  the  principal  ditch  is 
sixty  feet  wide.  Castle-an-Dinas,  Dr. 
Borlase  says,  consisted  of  two  stone 
walls,  built  one  within  another,  in  a 
circular  form  ;  the  ruins  he  describes 
as  fallen  on  each  side  the  wall,  show¬ 
ing  the  work  to  have  been  of  great 
height  and  thickness.  He  also  men¬ 
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tions  a  third  wall  built  more  than 
half  way  round,  but  left  unfinished. 
This  remain  is  seated  on  the  highest 
hill  in  the  hundred  of  Pen  with.  (P. 
102.)  The  second  instance  is  the  Keep 
of  Lanccston.  It  is  ninety-three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  pa¬ 
rapet  from  the  base  of  the  conical  rocky 
mount  on  which  it  is  built,  is  upwards 
of  100  feet.  The  ascent  is  on  the 
South  side  ;  and,  according  to  a  very 
ancient  plan  in  the  possession  of  the 
author,  had  a  stone  wall  on  the  right 
side  of  the  steps  leading  td  it;  but  as 
most  of  the  latter  are  wanting  to  get 
to  its  summit,  is  now  become  rather 
dangerous.  It  consists  of  three  wards, 
each  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall; 
the  outer  one  or  parapet  wall  is  not 
more  than  three  feet  thick;  the  second 
wall  is  about  six  feet  from  the  former, 
near  four  times  as  thick,  and  consider¬ 
ably  higher ;  but  between  these  two 
a  staircase  leads  to  the  top  of  the  ram¬ 
parts.  The  inner  wall  is  ten  feet  thick, 
and  thirty-two  feet  high  ;  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  enclosed  area  is  about 
eighteen  feet.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  apartments. 
The  doorways  of  the  keep  are  chiefly 
composed  of  round  arches.  P.  124. 

The  first  of  these  fortresses,  Castel- 
an-Dinas,  has  been  called  Danish; 
and  the  other  been  doubted.  The 
reason  is,  people  are  always  confound¬ 
ing  the  civilized  Britons,  after  the  Ro¬ 
man  conquest,  with  their  savage  an¬ 
cestors,  and  utterly  forget  that  castles 
on  eminences  are  mentioned  hv  Gil- 
das  and  Nennius,  and  the  skill  of  the 
British  builders  by  Roman  writers  of 
the  age  of  Constantine.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  many  of  the  villa3 
frequently  found,  and  called  Roman, 
were  the  residences  of  eminent  Bri¬ 
tons.  It  was  the  eternal  confusion  of 
the  savage  with  the  Roman  Britonp, 
which  gave  birth  to  Whitaker’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Manchester. 

In  n.  42  we  have  ah  engraving  of  a 
remarkable  font  in  the  Church  of  Lost- 
withiel,  supported  by  five  clustered  co¬ 
lumns,  and  charged  with  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  huntsman  riding  an  ass,  ac¬ 
coutred  in  a  short  jacket,  with  a  sword 
by  his  side,  a  horn  in  his  month,  a 
hawk  on  his  finger;  a  dog  seizing  a 
rabbit;  ar»  ape’s  head  entwined  with 
a  snake;  a  representation  of  the  Cru¬ 
cifixion,  with  a  female  figure  on  each 
side;  and  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  Wc  can  suggest  nothing  satis¬ 
factory 
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factory  in  explanation  of  these  de¬ 
vices. 

At  Menacuddle,  near  St.  Austell’s,  a 
chapel  was  built  over  a  waterfall.  (See 
p.  49.)  The  water  was  probably  con¬ 
sidered  sacred,  like  a  holy  well. 

We  shall  notice  two  other  things; 
first,  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  secondly,  the  custom  of  gentlemen 
putting  their  saddle  horses  to  the  cart 
or  plough.  This  is  a  barbarism  ;  for 
horses  accustomed  to  bear  against  the 
collar  are  apt  to  fall,  and  thus  are  unfit 
for  riding.  From  other  things  which 
we  have  heard,  we  apprehend  that 
Cornwall  is  backward  in  knowledge 
connected  with  the  stud. 

The  plates  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  we  warmly  recommend  the  work 
to  general  support.  England  is,  we 
believe,  almost  if  not  cjuite  the  only 
country  where  the  gentry  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  (slight  visits  of  a  month  or  so 
excepted)  reside  in  cities.  The  result 
has  been  the  embellishment  of  our  ru¬ 
ral  landscape  beyond  any  other  nation; 
and  there  is  considerable  moral  im¬ 
portance  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and 
much  patriotism  and  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion  of  improvement,  excited  among 
ourselves  by  displaying  the  various 
beauties  of  different  country  seats. 
These  works  show  that  employment 
is  given  to  the  population,  and  that 
taste  is  continued  in  a  state  of  growth. 
A  good  house  requires  good  furniture, 
and  both  together  a  good  fortune  and 
refined  education.  There  is  no  doubt, 
but  such  improvements  as  are  now 
common  have  much  contributed  to 
the  decay  of  fox-hunting  and  tippling, 
by  turning  expenditure  into  a  superior 
channel. 


112.  j4ti  Historical  and  Descriptive  View 

of  the  City  of  Durham,  and  its  Environs. 

12m u.  pp.  214. 

MANY  of  our  sedate  Protestants 
consider  the  foundation  of  monaste¬ 
ries  by  our  ancestors  to  be  equally 
foolish  with  the  establishment  of  a 
four-footed  convent  at  Newmarkef  by 
their  modern  descendants;  both  silly 
modes  of  spending  money.  This  was 
not  the  case.  'lire  improvement  of 
waste  land  often  costs  more  than  the 
fee-simple  of  ready-made  good  soil; 
but  men  who  have  not  money  may 
have  time  and  labour;  and  by  means 
of  the  latter,  roughets  aqd  barrens 
over  half  the  kingdom  have  been  con¬ 


verted  into  good  arables  and  pastures. 
If  the  value  of  the  toil  bestowed  were, 
however,  estimated  in  money,  i.  er 
what  the  same  labour  would  have 
cost,  if  paid  for  by  hire,  the  sum 
would  be  comparatively  enormous. 
Our  ancestors  had  no  capital  to  spare 
in  improving  their  wastes;  and  there¬ 
fore  gave  them  without  reluctance  to 
religious  men,  who  were  stimulated 
by  the  necessity  of  maintenance  to 
bring  these  wastes  into  cultivation. 
To  a  similar,  cause  in  part,  the  pictu¬ 
resque  and  eminent  City  of  Durham 
owed  its  existence;  nor  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  states  of  society  has  the  world 
derived  any  other  than  benefit  from  its 
continuance  in  the  main  under  a  Bi¬ 
shop  and  Clergy;  except  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  society  would  be  more 
served  by  exchanging  men  who  are 
necessarily  benefactors,  teachers,  and 
philanthropists,  for  fox-hunters  and 
jockies.  As  to  the  extraordinary  pri¬ 
vileges  bestowed  upon  this  and  many 
other  endowments  of  the  kind,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  Bishops  and 
higher  ecclesiastics,  through  inability 
to  marry  and  have  families,  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  State  who  had 
large  sums  of  money  to  lend  ;  and  that 
these  privileges  were  only  compensa¬ 
tions  for  pecuniary  or  similar  services 
rendered  to  the  Crown  and  kingdom. 
The  fabrication  of  miracles  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  vulgar.  During  0  scarcity 
of  provisions  in  one  of  the  Crusades, 
the  populace  mutinied,  and  would  have 
been  the  destruction  of  the  whole  army 
by  their  folly.  Reason,  persuasion, 
and  argument,  were  used  in  vain.  A 
quantity  of  miracles,  visions,  and  pro¬ 
digies  were  then  forged,  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  became  docile  and  obedient. 
The  same  means  were  employed  in 
the  wars  of  Charles  I.  and  the  new  spa¬ 
pers  of  that  sera  are  full  of  prodigies 
and  judgments.  Such  things  are  still 
echoed  from  numerous  pulpits  ;  alnd 
every  man  knows  that  quack-doctors, 
fanatical  parsons,  and  fortune-tellers, 
are  the  only  great  men  among  the  un¬ 
educated  vulgar.  All  that  was  wanted 
under  the  feudal  system  from  human 
beings  of  inferior  rank,  was  tlieir  ser¬ 
vice  as  menials,  soldiers,  and  labourers ; 
and  the  superstition  of  the  day,  by  its 
mock  piety,  was  the  only  means  by 
which  they  could  elevate  themseltes 
in  society.  To  a  conjunction  of  all 
these  circumstances  is  owing  the  foun- 
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dation  of  Durham,  of  which  the  only 
remarkable  thing  is  the  antipathy  to 
women,  who  were  excluded  from  all 
concern  with  the  churches  dedicated 
to  the  Saint.  The  legend  thus  accounts 
for  i  t : 

“Till  after  tymes  noe  woman  was  to  enter 
into  any  church  that  belonged  to  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  since  that  tvme  when  he  was  a  preach¬ 
ing,  the  Devill  came  to  his  sermon  in  the 
likenesse  of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  soe 
drew  away  the  attention  of  his  auditors  by 
gazing  upon  her,  that  St.  Cuthbevt  by  the 
throwing  of  holy  water  at  her,  discryed  her 
to  be  a  devill.  But  as  for  St.  Cuthbert 
himself,  I  observe  his  nature  did  not  much 
abhorre  the  company  of  his  holy  sisters. 
For  Hilda  and  Verva ,  with  other  abbatisses, 
were  of  his  intimate  acquaintance;  and  if  he 
had  soe  distasted  that  sexe,  he  would  not 
have  built  a  nunnery  at  Luel.  Nay,  in  his 
younger  dayes,  he  was  accused  before  the 
King  of  the  Piets  for  deflouring  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  though  it  must  be  said  it  was  the  Devill 
in  the  likeness  of  St.  Cuthbert.”  P.  205. 

We  have  heard  of  a  young  member 
of  a  strict  sect  who,  when  arraigned 
for  a  similar  lapse  in  a  consistory  of 
his  fellow  religionists,  declared  that  it 
was  not  he  but  the  Evil  one  who  com¬ 
mitted  the  offence.  We  apprehend 
that  the  excuse  is  a  very  old  one,  the 
Devil  only  supplying  the  place  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  the  other  gods  under  the 
heathen  mythology,  who  fathered 
children  of  humble  human  original. 

The  History  of  Durham  is  too  well 
known  in  every  form  to  require  fur¬ 
ther  notice.  1  he  book  before  us,  a 
kind  of  Guide,  is  neatly  got  up,  and 
elegantly  edited.  We  shall  correct 
two  mistakes,  the  Cudberht  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  a  coin  of  Alfred,  p.  185,  is  a 
moneycr,  not  the  saint;  and  Davies's 
Rights  and  Monuments,  p.  102,  should 
be  Rites,  &c. 

- ^ - 

113.  Numismata  Orientalia  Illustrafa. — 
The  Oriental  Coins,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  his  Collection,  described  and  historically 
illustrated.  By  William  Marsden,  F.R.S. 
6fc.  With  numerous  Plates,  from 

Drawings  made  under  his  inspection. 
Part  I.  Mo.  pp.  434. 

ORIENTAL  Antiquities  explain 
many  desiderata  of  which  we  have  to 
complain,  on  account  of  the  usual  ex¬ 
clusive  devotion  to  the  writings  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  these  are  of 
too  late  date  to  apply  to  Egypt,  Asia, 
or  Russia  in  Europe.  Various  barba¬ 
risms  and  superstitions  had,  however. 
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their  earliest  known  origin  in  the 
East,  and  the  remarkable  proof  ad¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Maurice,  that  the  days 
of  the  week,  as  appropriated  to  heathen 
deities,  have  the  same  denominations 
in  India  as  in  old  Rome,  is  very  strik¬ 
ing;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
the  heathen  mythology  had  its  arche¬ 
type  among  the  Hindoos  ;  for  indepen¬ 
dently  of  other  coincidences,  the  learn¬ 
ed  author  last  quoted  finds  a  strong 
assimilation  between  the  Thant  or 
Mercury  of  the  Druidical  Britons, 
Greeks,  and  Romans;  tile  Budha  of 
the  East,  and  the  Woden  of  tire 
North.  Imaginative  and  hypotheti¬ 
cal  such  statements  may  seem  to  the 
superficial  or  prejudiced;  but  the  pro¬ 
found  Antiquary  likes  to  trace  the  river 
to  its  fountain  head;  the  Nile  to  its 
source;  and  he  is  a  poor  chemist  who 
determines  the  property  of  a  substance 
without  analysis. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  before  us,  Oriental  Coinage,  wc 
know  that  gorgeousness,  “  barbarick 
pearle  and  gold,  ’  has  ever  been  the 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  taste ;  and  the 
ancient  coinage  partakes  of  that  cha¬ 
racteristic  in  its  fullness  of  pattern, 
and  richness  of  ornament,  upon  some 
medals;  and  peculiar  symbols  upon 
olhers.  Mahomet  very  cunningly  and 
very  selfishly,  for  his  own  purposes, 
discouraged  the  propagation  of  know¬ 
ledge,  because  it  would  in  a  short  time 
have  exploded  and  blown  up  his  sys¬ 
tem.  Accordingly  the  modern  coins 
of  the  orientals  in  the  Moslem  nations 
have  only  sentences  of  tjie  Koran, 
with  now  and  then  monstrosities  bor¬ 
rowed  elsewhere,  and  they  more  re¬ 
semble  counters  than  money. 

Coins,  however,  have  a  bearing  un¬ 
connected  with  the  style  and  merits  of 
the  execution.  They  are  records  in 
unperishable  metal  of  national  history; 
and  they  establish  known  facts,  illus¬ 
trate  doubts,  and  sometimes  supply  im¬ 
portant  deficiencies.  With  literature, 
m  a  high  state,  they  have  an  intimate 
connexion;  and  elaborate  elucidations, 
like  those  of  the  work  before  us,  are 
very  essential  books  in  our  libraries. 

We  shall  abstract  various  passages 
in  this  scientific,  well- constructed 
book.  We  have  all  heard  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  potin,  billon,  or  base  metal,  and 
the  extreme  rarity  of  bas-reliefs  and 
figures  in  bronze.  Mention  is  made 
in  p.  13  of  a  colossal  idol  in  bronze 
being  melted  down  into  coins;  and  tp 
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this  practice,  says  Mr.  Marsden,  may 
be  attributed  the  practice  of  melting 
dtmn  these  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt,  -without  reducing  the  metals 
to  a  common  standard.  In  the  coin¬ 
age  of  the  orientals,  who  had  scruples 
with  respect  to  every  kind  of  effigy 
(p.  51),  we  find  under  the  Seljick  dy¬ 
nasty,  the  effigies  of  a  Prince  seated  on 
his  horse,  armed,  capped  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fashion,  holding  a  sword  in  his 
hand  in  an  erect  position.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  area  of  the  coin,  two 
stars.  (P.  89.)  The  similarity  of  this 
equestrian  figure  to  the  seals  of  our 
Norman  Kings,  the  conformity  be¬ 
tween  Norman-Sicilian  coins  (engrav¬ 
ed  in  this  work,  pi.  xviii.)  and  the 
Arabic,  and  the  stars  on  the  Great  Seal 
of  William  Rufus,  will  occur  to  the 
Antiquary.  Equestrian  figures,  which 
always  indicate  high  rank,  first  appear 
upon  seals  in  the  eleventh  century 
(Fosbroke’s  Encycl.  of  Antiquities, 
p.  215,  from  the  Nouvelle  Diploma¬ 
tique),  and  the  date  of  this  coin  is  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1203  and  1510.  The 
Crusades  interchangeably  amalgamated 
many  customs  of  Asia  and  Europe. — 
In  p.  97  We  find  that  the  emblematical 
representation  of  Sol  in  Leo,  a  lion 
passant  and  Sun,  used  as  a  horoscope, 
commemorative  of  the  time  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  Prince’s  birth  first  commenced 
about  the  year  1236. — Here  a  question 
suggests  itself.  May  not  many  of  the 
heraldic  bearings  which  have  suns  and 
lions,  sagittaries  and  resemblances  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  have  an  astro¬ 
logical  allusion,  the  original  bearings 
being  taken  from  the  horoscope  of  the 
party?  In  p.  101  we  find,  however, 
that  the  enigma  of  the  Sun  in  Leo  oc¬ 
curs  in  other  mints,  and  that  its  pre¬ 
mise  meaning  has  not  been  discovered. 
Many  of  these  symbols  ascend  to  oeras 
of  ancient  mythology,  of  which  we 
have  no  historical  documents. 

In  p.  129  Mr.  Marsden  says, 

“The  figure  of  a  centaur  shooting  an  ar¬ 
row  backwards  into  the  expanded  jaws  of  a 
dragon’s  or  other  monster’s  head  (no  part 
of  the  body  appearing),  must  have  been  imi¬ 
tated  from  some  Greek  medal,  without  any 
reference  to  Arabian  or  Turkoman  story, 
and  might  probably,  in  the  original,  have 
conveyed  an  astrological  allusion  to  the 
constellation  of  Sagittarius  and  the  Moon’s 
node,” 

The  latter  idea  is  plausible,  but  cen¬ 
taurs  appear  on  Indian  monuments, 
and  arc  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  and  the 


emblem  we  conceive  to  have  been  of 
a  date  far  anterior  to  the  historical 
existence  of  Greece.  In  p.  132,  Mr. 
Marsden  says, 

“The  cloak  fastened  over  the  Vreast  of 
the  figure  with  a  fibula,  must  have  been 
imitated  from  the  costume  of  some  Western 
people.” 

The  reason  why  the  cloak  was 
worn  on  one  side,  and  the  fibula  on 
the  shoulder,  was  merely  to  give  li¬ 
berty  to  one  arm,  the  sword  arm  in 
particular;  but  the  fibula  on  the  breast 
is  contemporaneous. 

We  see  either  some  allusion  to  the 
ancient  Daricks,  in  the  presumed 
archer  mounted  upon  a  tiger-looking 
animal  (p.  135),  or  a  rude  representa¬ 
tion  of  Sagittarius. 

Mr.  Marsden  says,  in  p.  145, 

“  If  any  proofs  were  wanting  of  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  connexion  between  the  images 
on  Ortokite  money,  and  the  princes  whose 
superscription  it  bears,  they  would  be  found 
in  this  coin,  where  the  figures  and  charac¬ 
ters  belonging  to  them  are  manifestly  Chris¬ 
tian.  Why  such  emblems  were  adopted  by 
those  who  -professed  Islamism,  it  is  the  less 
important  to  enquire,  because  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  them  indiscriminately  imitat¬ 
ing  (as  well,  perhaps,  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  currency  as  for  ornament)  the  dies  of 
whatever  foreign  medals  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  especially  those  of  the  Greek 
empire.  Doubts  have  indeed  been  enter¬ 
tained  whether,  instead  of  copying  the  dies, 
these  Ortokite  princes  did  not  use  foreign 
coins  themselves,  and  re-impress  them  par¬ 
tially  with  their  own  legends  ;  but  examina¬ 
tion  will  shew,  I  think,  the  little  probability 
of  this  being  the  case,  although  actual 
countermarks  are  perceptible  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances.” 

In  p.  158,  we  find  that  Se'f-ed-din, 
who  lived  in  the  12th  century,  is  the 
first  Turkish  prince  who  had  a  flag 
raised  over  his  head. 

It  would  be  hard  to  show  the  origi¬ 
nal  meaning  of  the  pellets,  triangles, 
and  other  devices,  apparently  orna¬ 
ments  only  upon  our  early  coins  ;  but 
the  following  extract  will  evince  that 
they  may  have  been  symbolical,  at 
least  in  the  primary  use  of  them. 

“  The  meagre  legend  of  this  adulterated 
silver  coin  bespeaks  it  of  the  Kapchak  Tar¬ 
tar  class,  but  does  not  enable  us  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  Sultan  to  whom  it  belongs,  altho’ 
the  horizontal  range  of  small  circles  follow¬ 
ing  the  regal  title  probably  constituted  his 
tumgha  or  device.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  emblems  were  generally  adopted  by 
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the  princes  of  tbi*  race;  and  that  iamer- 
lan,  who  affected  a  descent  from  Jcngizkham, 
bore  as  his  device  three  circles  disposed 
triangularly.  ”  •  P.  283. 

The  cross  and  pellets  were  therefore 
at  first  probably  not  a  mere  unmean¬ 
ing  invention  of  the  moneyers. 

In  p.  292  seq.  we  have  an  accpunt  of 
the  curious  Christian  and  Mahometan 
coins  with  mixed  symbols,  together 
with  the- hypotheses  of  various  writers 
concerning  diem,  none  of  which  Mr. 
Marsden  considers  to  be  satisfactory. 
We  venture  to  observe  only,  that  such 
mixed  devices  may  denote  currency  in 
countries  severally  professing  the  two 
opposite  creeds;  an  opinion  which  has 
suggested  itself  to  us  from  Pellerin’s 
received  explanation  of  countermarked 
coins,  viz.  that  they  were  thus  marked 
for  the  purpose  above  stated.  There 
is  also  another  explanation,  the  Nor¬ 
mal)  Kings  of  Sigjly,  in  deference  to 
their  Arabian  subjects,  permitted  Mos¬ 
lem  symbols -to  be  intermixed  with 
those  of  Christianity.  P.  300. 

Upon  a  coin  of  King  of  Georgia,  we 
find  the  Monarch  carrying  a  hawk  on 
h fist/  (P.  308.)  The  date  of  this 
coin  is  from  1150  to  1 1 7 1  -  * 

In  p.  587  we  find  puns  in  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Turkish  coins;  a  species 
of  wit,  says  Mr.  Marsden,  borrowed 
from  their  Persian  neighbours. 

In  p.  407  we  have  the  extraordinary 
fact  recorded,  that  a  Dutch  rixdollar 
has  received  a  second  impression,  ren¬ 
dering  it  current  in  Turkey*  upon 
which  Mr.  Marsden  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  : 

“It  cannot  fail  at  the  same  time  to  be 
matter  of  surprise,  that  it  should  answer 
the  purposes  of  this  Government  to  stamp 
pieces  pf  superior  intrinsic  value  with  in¬ 
scriptions  that  must  bring  them  to  the  level 
of  their  own  base  currency.” 

Here  we  must  take  our  farewell  of 
Mr.  Marsden’s  standard  work.  The 
literary  publiek  are  not  only  obliged  to 
him  for  the  learned  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  his  illustrations  of  the 
Coins;  but  for  the  personal  expense 
Of  collecting,  engraving,  aud  priming 
them.  Such  acts,  may  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  valuable  benefactions. 

1  xi  9n 

114.  Letters  frojji  North  America,  ter  if  ten 

during  a 'lo  tr  in  thr  United  States  and 

Canada.  By  Adam  Ilodgson.  2  votL  fee 0, 

MR.  HODGSON  is  an  enlightened 
rhan,  who  has  been  for  some  years  ex- 


[Nov.. 

temiveiy  engaged  in  the  American 
trade,  and  has  published  these  inte¬ 
resting  volumes,  in  the  form  certainly 
of  vindication  of  the  American  charac¬ 
ter,  lather  than  of  any  other  specific, 
intention,  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  which  consist  of  judicious  and 
pleasing  details.  Assuredly  we  see 
very  little  of  Bond-street  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  much  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  habits  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  the  pen-in-the-ear  men.  We 
see  also  much  of  the  old  sturdy  yeo¬ 
manry,  the  sons  of  our  ancient  arch¬ 
ers,  with  their  profusion  of  viands  and 
liquors,  hut  110  money.  In  short, 
gentlemen  are  rare,  but  Englishmen 
abound;  and  to  suppose  Lhat  locality 
can  possibly  alter  the  character  ot  tluvt 
race  of  men,  is  contrary  to  experience. 
The  question,  .  however,  is  not  now 
the  quarrel  between  the  mother  and 
children,  hut  between  the  brothers; 
and  as  the  glory  and  wealth  of  either 
nation  does  not  depend  ppon  the  pe- 
tit-mnitres  of  each,  we  heartily  join 
in  the  honest  prayers  of  Mathews  the 
comedian,  “  that  nothing  may  ever 
separate  England  from  America  but 
the  broad  billows  of  the.  Atlantic.”. 

As  to  there  bejngno  Lords  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  vve  are  satisfied  that  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  these  useful  (for 
such  they  are)  hereditary  senators,  does 
not  affect  the  interests  of  any  man  in 
Gt;eat  Britain,  and  is  only  a  different 
mode  of  nominating  the  Excellencies 
and  Honourables  of  America.  In  a 
most  essential  and  constitutional  point, 
the  balance  is,  in  our  favour.  Mr. 
Hodgson  says, 

“  Indeed  from  what  I  learned  of  the  Com¬ 
position  of  juries  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  I  am  persuaded  that  throughout' the 
extensive  portions  of  the  United  State*, 
neither  person  nor  properly  are  as  secure  as 
iji  Great  Britain."  Vbl.  II.  p.107. 

In  two  other  important  points,  thin 
work  is  highly  meritorious*,  Qne  is 
the  actual  commercial  injury  of  slave- 
labour,  thus  represented  : 

“Tt  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  to 
which  slave  proprietors  are,  exposed  (espe- 
ciullv  where  the  range  of  the.  articles  to 
which  the  climate  is  favourable  js  limited)# 
that  they  are  constantly  liable  to  a  great 
extinctioh  of  capital  by  a  reduction  in  tfi<J 
foreign  market  of  the  value  of  the  articles 
they  produce.  The  cost  of  production  in 
that  cpuutry  which  can  supply  the  article* 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  fixes  tnc  price,  to  which  all  the  others 
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must  conform.  Now  if  that  price  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  remunerate  the  cultivator  by  free 
Iabom ,  he  discontinues  the  cultivation)  and 
dismisses  his  labourers.  1  he  cultivator  by 
slave-labour,  on  the  contrary,  being  com¬ 
pelled  still  to  maintain  his  slaves,  continues 
also  to  employ  them  ;  but  the  value  of  the 
articles  being  reduced,  the  value  of  man , 
the  machine,  which  produces  them,  is  de¬ 
preciated  nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
this  depreciation  may  proceed  so  far  as  to 
rendeT  the  labour  of  a  slave  worth  so  little 
more  than  his  maintenance,  as  to  afford  no 
recorupence  to  his  owner  for  care  and  su¬ 
perintendance.”  I.  pp.  207,  203. 

The  second  point  of  consequence  is 
the  prospective  advantage  of  emigra¬ 
tion  ;  and  our  author  shows  much 
commercial  skill  and  judgment  in  his 
critical  examination  of  Mr.  Birkbeck’s 
Raree-Show. 

It  is  plain  that  in  a  country  where 
labour  is  dear,  money  very  scarce,  and 
commodities,  from  plenty,  thinness  of 
population,  and  difficulty  of  convey¬ 
ance,  are  superabundant,  land  cannot 
bring  a  large  money  profit;  and  that 
the  utmost  a  man  can  expect  who 
gives  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his 
family  gratis,  is  to  settle  himself  upon 
an  independent  estate ;  but  this  it  ap¬ 
pears  is  not  easy,  because  he  may  not 
be  able  even  to  raise  or  be  worth  in 
money  a  pound' s  worth  of  silver  to 
prevent  distraint  for  Government  dues. 

In  a  high  commercial  State,  the 
hanking  system  is  of  the  utmost  bene¬ 
fit,  because  it  creates  capital  at  option, 
to  meet  extraordinary  demands  for  it ; 
and  which  demands  end  in  returns 
with  a  considerable  profit.  But  in 
America  (see  vol.ll.  p.  85  seq.)  the 
system  is  only  that  of  a  mortgagee, 
who  advances  till  it  becomes  necessary 
to  foreclose,  and  the  land-proprietor  is 
deeply  injured,  if  not  ruined.  It  also 
appears  that  a  man  with  5000/.  capi¬ 
tal  may  find  the  best  issue  of  his  emi¬ 
gration  to  be  the  following  : 

iCl  asked  (says  Mr.  Hodgson)  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  atid  intelligent  resident  in  Ohio, 
bow  he  would  recommend  an  Englishman 
coming  to  settle  in  that  State  as  a  farmer  to 
employ  fils  5000/.  supposing  that  to  be  bfs 
capital.  He  said  he  would  purchase  a  farm 
and  stock  with  500/.  leave  2000/.  in  Go¬ 
vernment  or  Bank  securities,  bearing  inte¬ 
rest  to  bring  in  a  certain  income,  and  the 
remaining  2500 1.  he  would  invest  judici¬ 
ously  in  land  to  be  left  to  improve  in  value, 
ay  a  speculation.  On  this  last  he  would 
ver  ture  to  underwrite  a' profit  of  100  per 
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cent,  in  ten  years,  asking  no  other  premium 
than  the  excess  above  100  per  cent.  Mnny 
bargains  are  now  daily  offering.  He  said,  if 
a  person  vested  1000/.  in  a  farm  and  stock, 
and  in  making  his  house  comfortable,  2000/. 
in  Government  securities,  yielding  six  per 
cent,  interest,  and  2000/.  in  land,  to  lie 
idle,  improving  in  value ;  the  six  per  cent, 
which  he  might  safely  calculate  on  making 
from  his  farm,  besides  maintaining  his  fa¬ 
mily  on  its  produce,  added  to  the  six  per 
cent,  from  his  2000/.  in  money  securities, 
—  together  1 80/.  -r-  would  enable  him  to 
keep  a  carriage  and  two  horses,  and  three 
servants,  and  to  enjoy  many  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  This  too  I  consider  highly  co¬ 
loured,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
difference  between. his  estimate  of  comforts 
and  ours.  His  would  probably  exclude 
wine,  and  tea  and  coffee  ;  or  at  least,  his 
coffee  would  probably  be  pale  enough,  when 
every  pound  cost  one  or  two  bushels  of 
wheat.  English  ideas  also,  as  to  clothes, 
even  on  a  peace  establishment  in  the  West¬ 
ern  wilds,  and  still  more,  as  to  education, 
would  probably  differ  widely  from  those  of 
my  informant.  The  expense  of  a  good 
boarding  school  or  ‘  seminary*  for  boys  or 
girls  (in  this  country  they  have  as  few 
schools  as  shops ,  except  Sunday-schools, 
though  as  many  seminaries  and  academies  as 
stores)  is  35/.  per  annum  at  Chillicothe. 
He  has  some  of  his  family  at  school  on 
these  terms ;  and  I  think  he  said  that  at 
the  female  seminary  Latin  was  taught  if  de¬ 
sired.  In  dress  and  manner  he  is  of  about 
the  same  1  grade,*  as  the  Americans  would 
say,  as  a  respectable  Yorkshire  farmer  pos¬ 
sessing  an  estate  of  600/.  or  800/.  per  an¬ 
num,  and  lives,  I  should  imagine,  somewhat 
in  the  same  style,  with  a  table,  from  his  de-. 
scription,  perhaps  more  profusely  spread 
with  domestic  produce,  such  as  beef,  mut¬ 
ton,  venison,  turkies,  game,  and  fruit, — 
and  more  restricted  in  foreign  wine  and  co¬ 
lonial  luxuries.”  Vol.  II.  82 — 84. 

Now  we  see  nothing  done  with  this 
capital  of  5000/.  in  the  New  World, 
which  may  not  be  done  among  our¬ 
selves,  in  a  way  full  as  safe  and  easy, 
without  foregoing  the  comforts  of  civi¬ 
lized  life  and  better  society. 

In  the  improved  parts  of  America, 

(i  Labourers,  generally  speaking,  have  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  improving  their  con¬ 
dition,  however  uncomfortable,  by  coming 
hither — I  mean  to  the  Atlantic  States  ;  hi 
the  Western  country  industry  and  self-de¬ 
nial  will  force  their  way.  Very  superior 
merit,  or  singular  good  fortune,  may  still 
raise  some  to  independence  even  here ;  but; 
five  out  of  ten  may  wander  about  for  weeks 
or  months  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Pensylvania,  without  finding  regular  em¬ 
ployment,  or  the  means  of  supporting  the m- 
y  •  >■■■-  -]  ■)  ■  ,%/<■  ••  •  .  selves 
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selves  by  their  labour.  On®  of  owf  passen¬ 
gers,  a  resjK’ctahle  looking'  roan,  said,  that 
a  friend  of  his  had  been  applied  to  by  &  gooit 
labourer  whose  character  he  lvad  long  kuown, 
offering  to  work  till  the  sja-iug  for  his  food, 
which  offer  was  declined.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Philadelphia  1  heard  some  in¬ 
stances  of  less  skilful  labourers  making  si¬ 
milar  applications  in  vtfin.”  II.  p.  10 1. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  long  stories  of  political  econo¬ 
mists,  about  the  profits  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  wages  and  labour,  the  value  ol 
the  latter  immediately  declines,  upon 
the  full  Cultivation  ol  the  soil,  so  far 
tts  concerns  farming  work  ;  and  that 
poor  rates  or  starvation  become  inevit¬ 
able. 

Under  our  review  of  Mr.  Talbot’s 
Canada,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  manifest  policy  of  render¬ 
ing  emigration  to  our  own  colonies  a 
preferable  concern  to  that  of  settling 
i-n  America. 

Here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Hodgson. 
We  wish  he  had  taken  as  much  inte¬ 
rest  in  collecting  data  concerning  the 
progress  of  science  as  he  has  in  report¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  conventicles  ;  hut  we 
as  Antiquaries  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  In  a  future  Number  of  our 
Journal  will  appear  a  valuable  abstract 
of  American  archaeologicals.  In  fine, 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  is  a  judicious,  enter¬ 
taining,  and  in  many  parts,  a  very  in¬ 
structive  book. 

115.  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord 

Byron  :  noted  during  a  Residence  with  his 

■Lordship  at  Pisa,  in  the  Years  1821  and 

1822..  By  Thomas  Medwin,  Esq.  4 to. 

*  Colburn. 

IN  the  absened  of  the  genuine  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Lord  Byron,  as  left  by  him¬ 
self,  ami  which  we  are  led  to  believe 
are  irretrievably  lost,  the  public  appe¬ 
tite  for  every  thing  relating  to  him  bus 
been  in  some  degree  gratified  by  Capt. 
Med  win’s  Book:  which  we  perused 
with  much  interest,  and  in  which  we 
were  inclined  to  place  implicit  faith ; 
but  the  direct  negative  given  to  several 
of  his  assertions  by  Lord  Byron’s 
highly -respectable  Friend  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Murray  (which  we  shall 
have  to  notice  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  article) ;  and  the  public  rumours 
that  are  afloat  as  to  the  general  inac¬ 
curacy  of  nearly  all  the  circumstances 
which  he  narrates;  these,  combined, 
have  staggered  our  faith  in  Captain 
lyled  win’s  Narrative;  and  compel  us 
to  be  cautious  in  spreading  anecdotes 


which  are  calculated  to  give  anguish 
to  many  a  living  character.  We  shall 
therefore  in  our  notice  of  this  work, 
chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  such  parts 
of  it  as  illustrate  Lord  Byron’s  per¬ 
sonal  history,  in  which  Capt.  Med¬ 
win  is,  in  a  great  measure,  supported 
by  his  Lordship’s  own  works;  in  this 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some  short 
extracts  from  a  copious  and  interesting 
critique  in  the  New  Times. 

Capt.  Medwin  states,  that  he  spent 
many  months  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Byron,  during  1821-22,  while  his 
Lordship  resided  at  the  Lanfranchi 
Palace  in  Pisa;  and  that  he  made 
those  constant  memoranda  of  his  Say¬ 
ings  and  Doings,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  sources  of  Lord  Byron’s  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery  are  to  be  traced  higher 
than  his  birth.  A  noble  ancestry  of 
many  generations  gave  a  tone  of  ele¬ 
vation  to  his  feelings,  a  pride,  cither 
of  insolence  or  of  dignity,  as  after¬ 
circumstances  might  direct.  His  father 
was  a  most  abandoned  profligate.  Lord 
Byron  himself  thus  speaks  of  him  : 
“  he  ran  out  three  fortunes,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  or  ran  away  with,  three  women. 
He  seemed  born  for  his  own  ruin,  and 
that  of  the  other  sex.  He  began  by 
seducing  I^ady  Carmarthen,  and  spent 
for  her  4000/.  a  year;  aud  not  content 
with  one  adventure  of  thi3  kind,  after¬ 
wards  eloped  with  Miss  Gordon.  His 
marriage  was  not  destined  to  be  a  very 
fortunate  one  either.’’  (p.  55.)  —  “  I 
lost  my  father  when  I  was  only  six 
years  of  age. — My  mother,  when  she 
was  in  a  rage  with  me  (and  I  gave 
her  cause  enough)  used  to  say,  *  Ah, 
you  little  dog,  you  are  a  Byron  all 
over;  you  are  as  bad  as  your  father.’ 
I  was  not  so  young  when  my  father 
died,  but  that  1  perfectly  remember 
him  ;  and  had  very  early  a  hprror  of 
matrimony  from  the  sight  of  domestic 
broils.’’  (p.  54,j 

Speaking  of  the  time  prior  to  twelve 
years  old,  he  says,  “l  .was  a  wayward 
youth,  and  gave  my  mother  a  world  of 
trouble.’’  (p.  56.)  tt  I  passed  my  boy¬ 
hood  at  Mar  Lodge,  near  Aberdeen, 
occasionally  visiting  the  Highlands.’’ 
— “  Probably  the  wild  scenery  of  Mor- 
ven.  Loch  na  Garr,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Dee,  were  the  parents  of  my  poe¬ 
tical  vein.”  (p.  67.)  At  ten,  it  may 
be  remembered,  he  succeeded  to  a  Peer¬ 
age.  **  I  was  sent  to  Harrow,”  says 
he,  “at  twelve.”  (p.  58.)  “1  had  a 

spirit  that  ill-brooked  the  restraints  of 
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school  discipline  ;  for  I  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  servants  in  all  my  vio¬ 
lence  of  temper,  and  was  used  to  com¬ 
mand.  Every  thing  like  a  task  was 
repuguaut  to  my  nature,  and  I  came 
away  a  very  indifferent  classic,  and 
read  in  nothing  that  was  useful.”  (p. 
fll.) 

From  Harrow  he  went,  during  the 
vacations,  to  Newstead  Abbey,  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  which,  as 
such,  he  always  felt  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  (see  p.  48).  Here,  about  the 
age  of  15  or  1 6,  he  formed  a  romantic 
attachment  to  a  young  lady  some  years 
older  than  himself.  “  She  was  the  beuu 
ideal,"  says  he,  “of  all  that  my  youth¬ 
ful  fancy  could  paint  of  beautiful !” 

« — “I  passed  the  summer  vacation  of 
this  year  among  the  Malvern  Hills  : 
those  were  the  days  of  romance  !”  (p. 
09)  —  “She  jilted  rue,  however  ;”  (p. 
6 2.)  —  and  “for  some  years  after  the 
event,  that  had  so  much  influence  on 
my  fate,  I  tried  to  drown  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  and  of  her  in  the  most  de¬ 
praving  dissipation .”  (p.  ()3.) 

About  this  time  it  was  that  he  first 
devoted  himself  to  Poetry.  “  For  a 
man  to  become  a  Poet,”  says  his  Lord- 
ship,  “  he  must  be  in  love  or  misera¬ 
ble.  I  was  both  when  I  wrote  the 
Hours  of  Idleness  *  :  some  of  those 
poems,  in  spite  of  what  the  Reviewers 
say,  are  as  good  as  any  I  ever  pro¬ 
duced.”  (p.  03.) 

lie  remained  at  Cambridge  till  19. 
“I  believe,”  says  he,  “they  were  as 
glad  to  get  rid  of  me  at  Cambridge  as 
they  were  are  at  Harrow,  (p.  00.)  I 
was  at  this  time  a  mere  Bond-street 
lounger — a  great  man  at  lobbies,  cof¬ 
fee  and  gambling-houses ;  my  after¬ 
noons  were  passed  in  visits,  luncheons, 
lounging,  and  boxing,  not  to  mention 
drinking.”  (p.  08.)  His  intrigues  with 
women  formed  at  this  period  the  great 
business  of  his  life,  and  he  recounts 
them  with  a  nauseating  particularity ; 
for  they  appear  to  be  merely  gross  and 
sensual,  with  as  little  pretension  to  de¬ 
licacy  as  can  well  be  conceived; 

Lord  Byron’s  dissipation  afforded 
him  no  glimpse  of  happiness.  “  Don’t 
suppose,”  says  he,  “  that  I  took  any 
pleasure  in  these  excesses” — (p.  0q.) — 
“the  poison  was  in  the  cup.” — (p.  03.) 
“  The  miserable  consequences  of  such 
a  life  are  detailed  at  length  .in  my -Me¬ 
moirs.  My  own  master  at  an  age  when 
I  most  required  a  guide,  and  left  to  the 
dominion  of  ,my  passion^  when  they 

*  See  vol.  Lxxvn.  p.  1217;  lxxviii.  231. 


were  tl>e  strongest,  with  a  fortune  an¬ 
ticipated  before  I  came  into  possession 
of  it,  and  a  constitution  impaired  by 
early  excesses,  I  commenced  my  tra¬ 
vels  in  IS09  with  a  joyless  indifference 
to  a  world  that  was  all  before  me.” 
(p.  69.) — Elsewhere  he  exclaims,  “al¬ 
most  all  the  friends  of  my  youth  are 
dead,  shot  in  duels,  ruined,  or  in  the 
galleys.”  (p.  53.) 

Singular  enough  it  is,  that  he  should 
persuade  himself  his  writings  tended 
to  exalt  the  female  sex  !  (p.  71.)  Alas  ! 
if  females  are  to  be  exalted  by  prostir 
tution,  let  them  read  the  works1  of  Lord 
Byron ! 

A  strong  and  early  proof  of  his  irri¬ 
table  vanity  was  afforded  by  the  paiu 
he  felt  at  the  sarcasms  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  “  When  I  first  saw 
the  review  of  my  Hours  of  Idleness 
says  he,  “I  was  furious;  in  such  a 
rage  as  I  never  have  been  in  sinoe.  I 
dined  that  day  with  Scroope  Davies, 
and  drank  three  bottles  of  claret  to 
drown  it  ;  but  it  only  boiled  the  more.” 
(p.  142.)  Elsewhere  he  says  it  even 
made  him  hate  Scotland,  the  country 
of  his  boyhood,  (p.  57.)  Yet  to  this 
very  circumstance  he  owed  his  first  li¬ 
terary  reputation.  Stung  to  the  quick, 
he  resolved  to  sting  in  return  ;  and 
produced  in  a  year  the  English  Barde 
mid  Scotch  Reviewers^ .  This  satire  was 
virulence  itself,  unseasoned  with  a 
grain  of  justice;  but  the  world  loves 
satire ;  and  the  trait  which  gave  the 
greatest  point  and  popularity  to  ih-is 
work  was  one  for  which  his  Lordship 
now  admits  there  was  no  ground  at 
all — an  imputation  on  the  courage  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Moore.  The  lat¬ 
ter  Gentleman  addressed  .a  letter  to 
Lord  Byron  in  the  nature  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  the  letter  was  mislaid  ;  and 
subsequent  occurrences  produced  a 
great  friendship  between  the  writer 
and  the  addressee,  (p.  146.) 

Lord  Byron  now  left  England  on 
his  first  tour  to  the  Levant,  with  feel¬ 
ings  little  to  be  envied,  and  devoted 
himself  while  abroad  to  pursuits  little 
to  be  praised.  Of  Venice  he  thus 
speaks,  “  I  detest  every  recollection  of 
the  place,  the  people,  and  my  pur¬ 
suits.  Every  thing  in  a  Venetian  life, 
its  gondolas,  its  effeminating  indo¬ 
lence,  its  Siroccos  tend  to  enervate 
the  mind  and  body.”  (p.  70.)  “  Wo¬ 

men  were  there,  as  they  have  ever 
been  fated  to  be,  my  bane.”  (p.  7L) 

This  tour,  however,  led  him  amongst 

t  bee  vol.  lxxx.  p.  156'.  ‘ 
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scenes,  which  could  not  but  revive 
whatever  of  imagination  had  been  fos¬ 
tered  amid  the  wild  mountains  of  Brae- 
mar.  He  saw  the  Spaniards  carrying 
on  their  wild  guerilla  warfare  against 
the  invader:  he  visited  Ali,  the  singu¬ 
lar  but  sanguinary  Pasha  of  Yanina; 
he  trod  tire  classic  field  of  Marathon, 
and  “  the  green  beauties  of  the  Attic 
plain;”  and  he  conceived  the  happy 
inspiration  of  writing  a  tour  in  verse , 
and  making  of  his  own  character  a  po¬ 
etical  personage.  His  object,  he  states 
in  the  preface,  was  “  to  shew  that  early 
perversion  of  mind  and  morals  leads  to 
satiety  of  past  pleasures,  and  disap¬ 
pointment  in  new  ones  ;  and  that  even 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  travel  are  lost  on  a  soul  so  con¬ 
stituted,  or  rather  misdirected.”  Happy 
had  it  been  for  Lord  Byron  had  lie 
been  deeply  impressed  himself  with 
these  truths,  and,  feeling  the  evil,  had 
applied  himself  manfully  to  remove  its 
causes,  seated  as  they  were  in  vices 
which  it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  him 
to  contend  with  and  to  subdue! 

The  publication  of  the  two  first  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Chi/de  Harold  was  the  crisis 
of  Lord  Byron’s  fate  as  a  man  and  a 
poet.  Its  favourable  reception  opened 
to  his  Lordship  a  mine  of  wealth  as 
well  as  of  popularity.  Of  his  subse¬ 
quent  works,  tire  Giaour ,  the  Bride  of 
Al'xjdosy  and  the  Corsair ,  appeared  in 
quick  succession.  They  very  much 
resemble  each  other  in  character.  The 
Giaour  is  a  bombastic  personification 
of  revenge.  The  Bride  of  Abydos  is 
less  offensive  than  the  Giaour ,  but 
equally  extravagant.  The  Corsair’s 
“one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes” 
is  a  moral  absurdity.  These  poems, 
however,  coming  from  a  popular  writer, 
and  recommended  by  an  easy  flow  of 
verse  and  lively  powers  of  description, 
were  eagerly  read.  Speaking  of  his 
conduct  at  this  period,  he  says,  “The 
impersonation  of  myself,  which  in 
spitfe  of  all  I  could  say  the  world  would 
discover  in  that  poem  ( Cliildc  Harold J, 
made  every  one  curious  to  know  me, 
and  discover  the  identity.  I  received 
every  where  a  marked  attention,  was 
courted  in  all  societies,  made  much  of 
by  Lady  Jersey,  had  the  enlrb  at  De¬ 
vonshire  House,  was  in  favour  with 
Brummel — and  that  was  alone  enough 
to  make  a  man  of  fashion  at  that  time 
• — in  fact,  I  was  a  lion,  a  ball-room 
bard,  a  hot-pressed  darling  !  The  Cor¬ 
sair  put  my  reputation  au  comllcA 
(p.  210.)  ' 


We  now  come  to  his  marriage.  The 
headstrong  boy  and  profligate  youth 
had  now  become  a  patriot  J  an  Oppo¬ 
sition  Peer — a  member  of  the  literary 
Whig  coteries.  In  this  situation  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Miss  Mil- 
banke.  His  opinion  of  her  motives 
for  marrying  him  is  coarsely  aud  un¬ 
graciously  expressed.  “  You  ask  me 
ff  Lady  Byron  were  ever  in  love  with 
me?  No.  I  was  the  fashion  when 
she  first  came  out.  I  had  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  being  a  great  rake,  and  was  a 
great  dandy — both  of  which  young  la¬ 
dies  like.  She  married  me  from  va¬ 
nity,  and  the  hope  of  reforming  and 
fixing  me.’'  (pp.  4 5,  4fi.) 

Lord  Byron,  however,  strenuously 
denies  that  he  married  Miss  Mil- 
banke  for  her  money,  and  we  arc  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  him  credit  for  sincerity. 
“  All  I  have  ever  received,  or  am  likely 
to  receive,”  savs  lie,  “and  that  lias 
been  twice  paid  back  too,  was  10,000/. 
My  own  income  at  this  period  was 
small,  and  somewhat  bespoke.  New- 
stead  was  a  very  unprofitable  estate, 
and  brought  me  in  a  bare  1,500/.  a 
ear;  the  Lancashire  property  was 
ampered  with  a  lawsuit,  which  has 
cost  me  14,000/.  and  is  not  yet  finish¬ 
ed.”  (pp. 39, 40.)  “Our  honeymoon,” 
says  he,  “  was  not  all  sunshine.”  (p. 
39.)  “  We  had  a  house  in  town,  gave 
dinner  parties,  had  separate  carriages, 
and  launched  into  every  sort  of  extra¬ 
vagance.  This  could  not  last  long. 
My  wife’s  10,000/.  soon  melted  away. 
I  wras  beset  by  duns,  and  at  length  an 
execution  was  levied,  and  the  bailiffs 
put  in  possession  of  the  very  beds  we 
had  to  sleep  on.”  (p.  40.)  Lord  Byron 
indulged  most  vindictive  feelings  against 
the  persons  who  supported  her  Ladyt 
ship  in  her  determination  to  separate 
from  him. — “All  my  former  friends,” 
says  he,  “even  my  cousin  George  By* 
ron,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
me,  and  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother, 
took  my  wife’s  part.  lie  followed  the 
stream  when  it  was  strongest,  against 
me.  He  shall  never  touch  a  sixpence 
of  mine.”  (p.  47.)  The  black  maJj^ 
nity  of  the  detestable  lines,  “Born  in 
the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred,”  i» 
but  too  well  known.  They  were  di¬ 
rected  against  Lady  Byron's  Gover¬ 
ness :  aud  they  are  only  surpassed  -  ill 
bitter,  unmanly  feeling,  by  the  epi¬ 
gram  in  p.  215,  which  accuses  a  wo¬ 
man  with  being  a  prostitute  at  once  to 
him  and  to  her  husband. 


It 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  and  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  instructive,  that  the  only  modest 
woman  with  whom  Lord  Byron  was 
ever  connected,  is  the  only  woman  for 
whom  he  seem9  ever  to  have  felt  re¬ 
spect  or  feal  attachment.  Capt.  Med- 
win  observes,  “notwithstanding  the 
tone  of  raillery  with  which  he  some¬ 
times  speaks  in  Don  Juun  of  his  sepa¬ 
ration  from  Lady  Byron,  it  is  evident 
that  the  thorn  is  in  his  side — the  poi¬ 
son  in  his  cup  of  life. ”  (p.  108.)  To 
his  legitimate  daughter  Ada,  too,  he 
appears  to  have  been  strongly  attached. 
•Unfortunately  for  him,  the  domestic 
affections  were  not  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  inveterate  habits  of  li¬ 
centiousness  which  were  the  stain  and 
canker  of  his  life. 

A  second  time  he  left  his  native 
country,  and  under  even  worse  au¬ 
spices  than  before.  He  had  become 
more  its  enemy.  He  had  out  of  spite 
and  vexation  undervalued  its  glories, 
depreciated  the  immortal  honour  of 
triumphs  never  equalled  in  history, 
libelled  its  Sovereign,  insulted  its  Re¬ 
ligion,  violated  its  morals.  He  return¬ 
ed  “  like  a  dog  to  the  vomit,”  to  his 
old  degradations  and  obscenities. 

Lord  Byron  talks  of  his  own  Me¬ 
moirs  as  “a  good  lesson  to  young 
men,”  in  shewing  them  “the  fatal 
consequences  ofdissipation.” — He  says, 
“  there  ar e  very  few  licentious  adren- 
tures  of  my  own,  or  scandalous  anec¬ 
dotes  that  will  affect  others  in  the 
hook.” — “  There  are  few  parts  that 
may  not,  and  none  that  will  not,  be 
read  by  women.”  (p.  35.) 

-■  If  we  rightly  understand  Captain 
Med  win,  Lord  Byron  down  to  the 
moment  of  his  sailing  for  Greece,  was 
living  in  double  adultery  with  a  mar¬ 
ried  Italian  woman  ;  and  to  make  the 
picture  still  more  revolting,  her  father 
and  her  brother  were  the  panders  to 
her  lust I f  this  be  not  the  plain 
meahing  of  Captain  Medwin’s  history 
of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  her  father 
Count  Gam  ha  and  his  son,  in  pages 
22,  23,  24,  28,  2<J;  and  234,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  necessary  that  the  Captain 
should  forthwith  publish  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  those  pages;  for  in  no  other 
sense  can  w*e  understand  them. 

Lord  Byron’s  poetical  career  may  be 
divided  into  four  important  stages — of 
which  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reinsurers  tnay  be  considered  the  first ; 
Ehilde  ljnrbld  with  the  Corsair,  &c. 
the  second  ;  Beppo  and  Don  Juan  the 


third  ;  Cain  and  the  Vision  of  Judgment 
the  fourth.  nniaumi  .IP  V  , 

The  noble  author  called  his  poem 
of  Cain  “a  Mystery;”  and  truly  if  he 
did  not  intend  it  as  an  attempt  to 
shake  the  first  principles,  wc  will  not 
say  of  Revealed  but  of  Natural  Reli¬ 
gion,  it  is  quite  a  mystery  what  he  did 
intend.  The  work  is  miserably  dull; 
and  therefore  can  do  little  mischief. 

In  conjunction  with  Hunt,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  some  poems,  which  his  Lord  - 
ship  sneeringly  calls  Nimini  pimini 
and  Folly-age  (p.  26l),  he  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  literary 
journal  called  The  Liberal,  which 
struggled  through  about  three  num¬ 
bers,  and  then  expired.  In  The  Libe¬ 
ral  appeared  the  production  which  has 
consigned  Lord  Byron’s  name  to  last¬ 
ing  infamy-^-the  Vision  of  Judgment. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  productions  that  ever  issued  from 
the  British  press  —  infamous  for'  its 
blasphemy,  infamous  for  its  anti-na¬ 
tional  sentiments,  and  infamous  for 
its  private  and  personal  malignity. — 
If  ever  there  was  a  Sovereign  whose 
memory  was  sanctified  in  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  a  people,  it  was  George 
the  Third.  Him  Lord  Byron  chose  as 
an  object  of  ridicule,  scoffing  at  his 
age,  his  blindness,  his  mental  afflic¬ 
tion  !  Nothing  could  show  a  mind 
more  alien  to  English  feeling.  The 
military  glory  of  his  country  he  had 
elsewhere  laboured  to  render  contemp¬ 
tible.  Waterloo  was  gall  and  bitter¬ 
ness  to  him.  Buonaparte,  the  cow¬ 
ardly  fugitive  from  that  memorable 
field,  was  “  a  glorious  Chief,”  the 
“idol  of  the  soldier’s  soul;”  though 
he  had  but  a  twelvemonth  before  exe¬ 
crated  him  as  “  mean,”  “  abject,”  an 
“  all  evil  spirit,”  a  “  Throneless  ho¬ 
micide.”  But  we  must  hear  his 
political  profession  of  faith  —  “I  take 
little  interest  in  the  politics  at  home.** 
—  “  My  views  extend  to  the  good 
of  mankind  in  general — of  the  world 
at  large.”  (pp.  228,  229-)— -At'cord- 
ingly  he  went  to  Italy,  and  there  he 
becartie  a  Carbonaro. — “I  had  a  ma¬ 
gazine  of  one  hundred  stand  of  arms 
in  my  house.” — >1  had  received  a  very 
high  degree,  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  ranks.”  (p.  32.) 

The  principal  aim  and  object  of  the 
Vision  of  Judgment  was  undoubtedly 
to  gratify  a  vindictive  hatred  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Byron  against  Mr.  Soii- 
they.  The  present  volume  shows  hov> 
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keenly  sensible  Lord  Byron  wae  of  crir 
tical  severity.  We  have  seen  what  he 
suffered  from  the  Edinburgh  Review¬ 
ers.  Captain  Medwin  states  that  lie 
*<  smarted  under  the  ill  reception  Ma¬ 
rino  1'aliero  met  with,  and  was  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  critics  who  denied  him  the 
dramatic  faculty’’ (p. 95);  but  these  are 
all  nothing  to  his  sensations  on  perus¬ 
ing  an  article  of  Mr.  Southey’s — ‘‘He 
looked  perfectly  awful :  his  colour 
changed  almost  prismatically :  his  lips 
were  as  pale  as  death*”  (p.  148.)  The 
truth  was,  that  Mr.  Southey  had  ex¬ 
posed  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the 
“Satanic  School”  of  poets  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  carried  conviction  to  every 
mind.  The  public  was  with  him, 
and  the  Satanic  poets  writhed  under 
the  justice  of  his  severe  castigations. 
On  him,  therefore.  Lord  Byron  lavish¬ 
ed  the  most  violent  abuse,  nor  did  he 
pause  a  moment  to  consider  whether  it 
was  either  true  or  probable.  Every 
person  who  has  the  honour  of  know¬ 
ing  Mr.  Southey,  knows  him  to  be  a 
man  of  the  purest  integrity,  and  of  a 
spirit  most  honourably  independent. 
But  because  the  experience  of  maturer 
life  has  taught  him  to  correct,  not  the 
vices  (for  these  he  never  had)  but  the 
delusive  hopes  and  fond  imaginations 
of  ardent  youth,  therefore  did  Lord 
Byron  call  him  a  Renegado.  Because 
his  Sovereign  conferred  on  him  a  well- 
earned  literary  honour,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  trifling  salary,  not  a  twentieth 

J>art  of  what  he  might  gain  (like  Lord 
iyron)  by  “the  sweat  of  his  brain,’’ 
therefore  did  his  Lordship  call  him  a 
“  hireling.”  Cowardice,  ferocity,  and 
many  other  vices  equally  alien  to  Mr. 
Southey’s  nature,  did  this  Noble  Li¬ 
beller  charge  on  the  object  of  bis  fear 
and  his  revenge.  And  yet  Lord  Byron 
cries  aloud  against  what  he  falsely  calls 
Mr.  Southey’s  “  malicious  calumnies!’’ 
(p.  149.)  We  ought  not  to  omit  nor 
ticing  the  more  gratuitous  abuse  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  which  is  equally  and  ut¬ 
terly  false.  “It  is  satisfactory  to  re¬ 
flect,’’  says  Lord  Byron  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  “  that  where  a  man  becomes  a 
hireling  and  loses  his  independence,  he 
loses  also  the  faculty  of  writing  well.” 
(p.  192.)  But  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  not 
a  hireling,  and  has  not  lost  his  inde¬ 
pendence. 

We  have  observed  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  aim  of  the  Vision  of  Judgment  was 
tp  be  revcpged  on  Mr.  Southey ;  but 
in  pursuing  this  object  two  others  pre¬ 


sented  themselves  to  thg  Noble  Sati¬ 
rist — to  insult  the  loyal  and  .the  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  of  his  country mep.  The 
criminality  of  the  two  latter  was  not 
excused  by  the  malignity  of  the  first* 
but  the  union  of  the  whole  is  well  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  view'  which  these 
Conversations  afford  us  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron’s  unhappy  mental  conformatio.u. 
We  have  seen  him  violent,  selfish, 
gross,  vain,  irritable,  malignant,  a  tie- 
spiser  of  women,  a  hater  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  an  alien  from  his  God,  im pious, 
sceptical,  superstitious.  To  sum  up 
^11 — With  great  advantages  of  birth, 
rank,'  person,  and  fortune,  he  became 
a  miserable  because  a  vicious  man  : 
and  with  vast  native  powers  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  great  acquired  command  of 
felicitous  language,  lie  was  a  bad,  be¬ 
cause  an  impure  and  irreligious  Poet. 

We  had  selected  for  our  readers  nu¬ 
merous  anecdotes  of  eminent  indivi¬ 
duals,  living  and  dead,  as  narrated  by 
Capt.  Medwin,  but  for  the  reasons 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
review,  omit  them  to  make  room  for 
the  subsequent  article  entire ,  which 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  most  authen¬ 
tic  testimony  of  its  truth  ;  and  is  mix¬ 
ed  up  with  much  that  is  interesting  of 
the  literary  history  of  Lord  Byron’s 
works.  When  our  readers  have  pe¬ 
rused  the  extracts,  letters,  and  notes, 
they  cannot  fail  to  come  to  one  of  two 
conclusions,  either  that  Capt.  Medwin 
has  been  deceiving  the  public,  or  that 
Lord  Byron  hoaxed  Gapt.  Medwin. 

Conversations  of  Lord  Byron ,  as  related  hy 
Thomas  Medivin,  Esq.  Compared  with 
one  portion  of  his  Lordship’s  Correspon¬ 
dence. 

The  volume  of  “  Lord  Byron’s  Conver¬ 
sations”  with  Mr.  Medwin  contains  several 
statements  relative  to  Mr.  Murray,  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  publisher,  against  which,  however 
unexceptionable  they  might  be,  he  ;was  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  his  defence  to  the  private  testi¬ 
mony  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  real 
particular's;  and  to  his  general  character, 
rather  than  resort  to  any  kind  pf  public  ap¬ 
peal,  to  which  he  has  ever  been  exceedingly 
averse.  But  friends,  to  whose  judgment 
Mr.  Murray  is  bound  to  defer,  having  de¬ 
cided  that  such  an  appeal  upon  the  occasion 
is  beCome  a  positive  duty  on  his  part,  he 
hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  thought  too  ob¬ 
trusive  in  opposing  to  those  personal  allega¬ 
tions,  extracts  flora  Lord  Byron’s  own  Jet- 
ters,  with  the  Addition  of  a  few  brief  notea 
of  necessary  explanation. 

Capt.  Medwin,  p.  l<»7. 

“Murray  offered  me,  of  his  own  accord, 

1000/. 
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1 000/.  a  Canto  for  Don  Juan,  and  afterwards 
reduced  it  to  500/.  on  the  plea  of  piracy, 
and  complained  of  my  dividing  one  Canto 
into  two,  because' I  happened  to  say  some¬ 
thing  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Cauto  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  sex.” 

Loro  Byron’s  Letter. 

“  Ravenna,  Feb.  7,  1 820. 

“  Dear  Murray — I  have  copied  and  cut 
the  Third  Canto  of  Don  Joan  into  tico,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  long,  and  I  tell  you  this  be¬ 
fore  hand,  because,  in  case  of  any  reckouing 
between  you  and  me,  these  two  are  only  to 
go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original  form, 
and,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer 
titan  the  first!  so  remember  that  I  have  not 
ii>ade  this  division  to  double  upon  you ,  but 
meroly  to  suppress  some  tediousness  in  the 
aspect  of  the  thing.  I  should  have  served 
you  a  pretty  trick  if  I  had  sent  you,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Cantos  of  fifty  stanzas  each.” 

Captain  M edwin,  p.  169. 

“ I  don’t  wish  to  quarrel  with  Murray, 
but  it  seems  inevitable.  I  had  no  reason  to 
he  pleased  with  him  the  other  day.  Galig¬ 
nani  wrote  to  me,  offering  to  purchase  the 
copyright  of  my  works,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  them  in 
France.  I  might  have  made  my  own  terms, 
and  put  the  money  in  my  own  pocket :  in¬ 
stead  of  which,  I  enclosed  Galignani’s  letter 
to  Murray,  in  order  that  he  might  conclude 
tlie  matter  as  he  pleased.  He  did  so  very 
advantageously  for  his  own  interest ;  hut 
never  had  the  complaisance,  the  common 
politeness,  to  thank  me  or  acknowledge  my 
letter.” 

Lord  Byron’s  Letter. 

“  Ravenna ,  9  bre  4,  1 820. 

“1  have  received  from  Mr.  Galignani  the 
inclosed  letters,  duplicates,  and  receipts, 
which  will  explain  themselves.  As  the 
poems  are  your  property  by  purchase,  right, 
and  justness,  all  matters  of  publication ,  Sfc. 
Xfc.  are  for  you  to  decide  upon.  I  know  not 
how  far  my  compliance  with  Mr.  G.’s  re¬ 
quest  might  he  legal,  and  I  donbt  that  it 
would  not  be  honest.  In  case  you  choose 
to  arrange  with  him  I  inclose  the  permits  to 
you,  and  in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  of 
the  business  altogether.  I  sign  them  merely 
to  enable  you  to  exact  the  power  you  justly 
possess  more  properly.  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  further,  except  in  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Galignani,  to  state  that  the  letters, 
Sec.  &C.  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes 
thereof.  If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pi¬ 
rates,  do  ;  if  not,  put  the  permissive  papers 
in  the  fire.  I  can  have  no  view  nor  object 
whatever  but  to  secure  to  you  your  pro¬ 
perty.” 

Note.* — Mr.  Murray  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  proposed  agreement,  which  was 
by  no  means  of  the  importance  here  as¬ 
cribed  to  it,  and  therefore  was  never  at¬ 


tempted  to  he  carried  into  effect ;  the  docu¬ 
ments  alluded  to  afe  still  in  his  possession. 

Capt.  Medavin,  p.  169— 171. 

“  Murray  has  long  prevented  ‘The  Quar¬ 
terly’  from  abusing  me.  Some  of  their 
bullies  have  lmd  their  fingers  itching  to  be 
at  me ;  but  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it 
in  a  set  to. 

“  Murray  and  I  have  dissolved  all  Con¬ 
nection  :  he  had  the  choice  of  giving  up 
me  or  the  Navy  List.  There  was  nb  hesi¬ 
tation  which  way  he  should  decide ;  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  carried  the  day.  Now  for  the  ‘Quar¬ 
terly  their  batteries  will  be  opened;  but  I 
can  fire  broadsides  too.  They  have  been 
letting  off  lots  of  squibs-  and  crackers 
against  me,  but  they  only  make  a  noise 
and  *  *  * 

“‘Werner’  was  the  last  book  Murray 
published  for  me,  and  three  months  after 
came  out  the  ‘  Quarterly’s  ’  article  on  my 
plays,  when  ‘  Marino  Faliero  ’  was  noticed 
for  the  first  time.” 

Lord  Byron’s  Letter. 

“Genoa,  1 05re  25,  1822. 

“  I  had  sent  you  back  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’ 
without  perusal,  havitlg  resolved  to  read  no 
more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent; 
but  who  can  control  his  fate  ?  ‘  Galig¬ 

nani,’  to  whom  my  English  studies  are  con¬ 
fined,  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one 
half  of  it  in  his  indefatigable  weekly  compi¬ 
lation,  and  as,  ‘  like  honour,  it  came  un¬ 
locked  for,’  I  have  looked  through  it.  I 
must  say  that  upon  the  rvhole — that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  half  which  I  have  read  (for  the 
other  half  is  to  be  the  segment  of  Gab’s 
next  week’s  circular),  it  is  certainly  hand¬ 
some,  or  any  thing  but  unkind  or  unfair.” 

Note.-— The  passage  about  the  Admiralty 
is  unfounded  in  fact,  and  no  otherwise  de¬ 
serving  of  notice  than  to  mark  its-  absurdity; 
and  with  regard  to  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’ 
his  Lordship  well  knew  that  it  was  esta¬ 
blished  and  constantly  conducted  on  princi¬ 
ples  which  absolutely  excluded  Mr.  Murray 
from  all  such  interference  and  influeuee  as 
is  implied  in  the  ‘  Conversations.’ 

Capt.  MedWiN,  p.  168. 

“  Because  I  gave  Mr.  Murray  one  of  my 
poems,  he  wanted  to  make  me  believe  that 
I  made  him  a  present  of  two  others,  and 
hinted  at  some  lines  in  ‘  English  Bards’  that 
were  certainly  to  the  point.  But  I  have  al¬ 
tered  my  mind  considerably  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  :  as  I  once  hinted  to  him,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  man  should  not  profit  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brain  at  well  as  that  of  his 
brow,  &c. ;  besides,  I  was  poor  at  that 
time,  and  have  no  idea  of  aggrandizing 
booksellers.” 

Lord  Byron’s  Letter. 

“  January  2,  1816 

“  Dear  Sir— YoAir  offer  is  liberal  in  the 
extreme,  and  much  more  than  the  two 

poems 
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poems  can  possibly  be  worth — but  I  cannot 
accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most  wel¬ 
come  to  them,  as  additions  to  the  collected 
volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expecta¬ 
tion  on  my  part  whatever. 

<‘P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  your  draft  torn, 
for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way. — I  wish 
you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine ; 
it  is  not  from  a  disdain  of  the  universal  idol 
— nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his  trea¬ 
sures — -I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to 
worship  him — but  what  is  right  is  right, 
and  must  not  yield  to  circumstances.” 

Note. — The  above  letter  relates  to  a  draft 
for  1000  guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for 
two  poems,  “  The  Siege  of  Corinth,”  and 
“  Parisina,”  which  his  Lordship  had  pre¬ 
viously,  at  a  short  interval,  presented  to  Mr. 
Murray  as  donations.  Lord  Byron  was  af¬ 
terwards  induced,  by  Mr.  Murray’s  earnest 
persuasion,  to  accept  the  1000  guineas,  and 
Mr.  Murray  has  his  Lordship’s  assignment 
of  the  copyright  of  the  two  pieces  accord¬ 
ingly.  — 


Captain  Medwin,  p.  166. 

“  Murray  pretends  to  have  lost  money  by 
my  writings,  and  pleads  poverty;  but  if  he 
is  poor,  which  is  somewhat  problematical 
to  me,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ? 

“  Mr.  Murray  is  tender  of  my  fame.  How 
kind  in  him !  He  is  afraid  of  my  writing 
too  fast.  Why  ?  because  he  has  a  tender 
regard  for  his  own  pocket,  and  does  not  like 
the  look  of  any  new  acquaintance  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  of  mine,  till  he  has  seen  his 
old  friends  in  a  variety  of  new  faces  ;  id  est , 
disposed  of  a  vast  many  editions  of  the  for¬ 
mer  works.  I  don’t  know  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  me  without  Douglas  Kinnaird,  who 
has  always  been  my  best  and  kindest  friend. 
It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  Mr.  Murray.” 

Note. — In  the  numerous  letters  received 
by  Mr.  Murray  yearly  from  Lord  Byron 
(who  was  not  accustomed  to  restrain  the 
expression  of  his  feelings  in  writing  them) 
not  one  has  any  tendency  towards  the  impu¬ 
tations  here  thrown  out;  the  incongruity  of 
which  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Murray  having  paid,  at  various  times,  for 
the  copyright  of  his  Lordship’s  Poems,  sums 
amounting  to  upwards  of  15,OOOZ. — viz.  : 


Childe  Harold  I.  II. 

- III. 

- - IV. 

Giaour 

Bride  of  Abydos 

Corsair 

Lara 

Siege  of  Corinth 
Parisina 

Lament  of  Tasso 
Manfred 

Beppo 

Don  Juan  I.  II. 
- III.  IV.  V. 

Doge  of  Venice 


£.600 

1575 

2100 

525 

525 

525 

700 

525 

525 

315 

315 

525 

1525 

1525 

1050 


Sardanapalus,  Cain,  &  Foscari 

1100 

Mazeppa  - 

525 

Chillon  - 

525 

Sundries  - 

450 

£.15,455 

Capt.  Medwin,  p.  170. 

“My  differences  with  Murray  are  not 
over.  When  he  purchased  *  Cain,’  1  The 
Two  Foscari,’  and  ‘  Sardanapalus,’  he  sent 
me  a  deed,  which  you  may  remember  wit-’ 
nessing.  Well,  after  its  return  to  England, 
it  was  discovered  that  *  *  *  *■ 

But  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  it.” 

Note.  —  Mr.  Murray,  of  course,  cannot 
answer  a  statement  which  he  does  not  see  ; 
but  pledges  himself  to  disprove  any  incul¬ 
pation  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain, 
whenever  disclosed.  He  has  written  twice 
to  Capt.  Med  win’s  publisher,  desiring,  as 
an  act  of  justice,  to  have  the  passage  printed 
entire  in  any  new  edition  of  the  hook,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  favoured  with  a  copy 
of  it.  As  this  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
and  as  the  context  seems  to  imply  that  it 
accuses  him  of  endeavouring  to  take  some 
pecuniary  advantage  of  Lord  Byron,  he 
thinks  he  shall  be  forgiven  for  stating  the 
following  circumstances. 

Mr.  Murray,  having  accidentally  heard 
that  Lord  Byron  was  in  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties,  immediately  forwarded  l,500h  to  him, 
with  an  assurance  that  another  such  sum 
should  be  at  his  service  in  a  few  months ; 
and  that,  if  such  assistance  should  not  be 
sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  would  he  ready  to 
sell  the  copy-right  of  all  his  Lordship’s 
works  for  his  use. 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron’s  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  this  offer  :  Nov.  14,  1815. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  return  you  your  bills,  not 
accepted,  but  certainly  not  unkwwurcd. 
Your  offer  is  a  favour  which  I  would  ac¬ 
cept  from  you  if  I  accepted  such  from  any 
man.  Had  such  been  my  intention,  I  can 
assure  you  I  would  have  asked  you  fairly, 
and  as  freely,  as  you  would  give  j  and  I 
cannot  say  more  of  my  confidence  or  your 
conduct.  The  circumstances  which  induce 
me  to  part  with  my  books,  though  suffi¬ 
ciently,  are  not  immediately  pressing,  i 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  them,  and  there 
is  an  end.  Had  I  been  disposed  to  trespass 
on  your  kindness  in  this  way,  it  would  have 
been  before  now,  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  liavo 
an  opportunity  of  declining  it,  as  it  sets  my 
opinion  of  yon,  and  indeed  of  human  nature, 
in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  it.  .  ,  -.i 

“  Believe  me,  very  truly, 

“\our  obliged  and  faithfnl  servant, 

“  To  John  Murray,  Esq.”  “  Byron.” 

Note. —  That  nothing  had  occurred  to 
subvert  these  friendly  sentiments  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  three  letters  subjoined,  the 
second  of  them  written  by  Lord  Byron  ft 

few 
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few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  ad¬ 
dressed  by  his  Lordship’s  valet  to  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  as  one  of  his  deceased  master’s  most 
confidential  friends. 

Lord  Byron’s  Letters. 

May  8 th,  1819. 

“  I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  good 
and  gentlemanly  qualities,  and  return  your 
personal  friendship  towards  me.  *  *>  * 

*  *  *  *.  You  deserve  and  possess  the 

esteem  of  those  whose  esteem  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing,  and  of  none  more  (however  useless  it 
may  be)  than 

“  Your’s  very  truly,  “  Byron.” 

“  Missolonghi,  Fel,  25,  1824. 

“  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kin- 
naird  that  you  state  a  report  of  a  satire  on 
Mr.  Gifford  having  arrived  from  Italy,  said 
to  be  written  by  me,  hut  that  you  do  not 
believe  it  ;  1  dare  say  you  do  not,  nor 
any  body  else,  I  should  think.  Whoever 
asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  on  Gifford  lies  in  his 
throat;  I  always  regarded  him  as  my  lite¬ 
rary  father,  and  myself  as  his  prodigal  son. 
If  any  such  composition  exists,  it  is  none  of 
mine.  You  know,  as  well  as  any  body,  upon 
whom  I  have  or  have  not  written,  and  you 
also  know  whether  they  do  or  did  not  de¬ 
serve  the  same — and, so  much  for  such  mat¬ 
ters.— You  will,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  hear 
some  news  from  this  part  of  Greece  (which 
is  most  liable  to  invasion),  but  you  will  hear 
enough  through  public  and  private  channels 
on  that  head;  f  will,  however,  give  you  the 
events  of  a  week,  mingling  my  own  private  pe¬ 
culiar  with  the  public,  for  we  are  here  jumbled 
a  little  together  at  present. — On  Sunday, 
(the  15th,  I  believe)  I  had  a  strong  and 
sudden  convulsive  attack,  which  left  me 
speechless,  though  not  motionless,  for  some 
strong  men  could  not  hold  me ;  but  whether 
it  was  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  cachexy,  apoplexy, 
or  what  other  exy  or  epsy ,  the  doctors  have 
not  decided,  or  whether  it  was  spasmodic, 
or'nervous,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and 
nearly  carried  me  off,  and  all  that.  On 
Monday  they  put  leeches  to  my  temples,  no 
difficult  matter,  but  the  blood  could  not  be 
stopped  till  eleven  at  night  (they  had  gone 
too  near  the  temporal  artery'  for  my  tempo¬ 
ral  safety),  and  neither  styptic  rior  caustic 
would  cauterize  the  orifice  till  after  an  hun¬ 
dred  attempts. — On  Tuesday  a  Turkish  brig 
of  war  ran  on  shore.  On  Wednesday,  great 
preparations  being  made  to  attack  her, 
though  protected  by  her  consorts,  the  Turks 
burned  her,  arid  retired  to  Patras.  On 
Thursday  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Su- 
liotes  and  the  Prank  Guard  at  the  arsenal.; 
a  Swedish  Officer  was  killed,  and  a  Snliotft 
severely  wounded,  and  a  general  fight  ex¬ 
pected/ and  with  some  difficulty  prevented. 
Ou  Friday,  the  officer  was  buried,  and  Capt. 
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Parry’s  English  artificers  mutinied,  under 
pretence  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and 
arc  for  quitting  the  country — they  may.  On 
Saturday  we  had  the  smartest  shock  of  an 
earthquake  which  I  remember  (and  I  have 
felt  thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  ;  they  are  common  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean),  and  the  whole  army  discharged 
their  arms,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
savages  beat  drums,  or  howl,  duriug  aq 
eclipse  of  the  moon  ;  it  was  a  rare  scene 
altogether.  If  you  had  but  seen  tlie  English 
Johnnies,  who  had  never-been  out  of  a  Cock¬ 
ney  workshop  before,  nor.  will  again  if  they 
can  help  it !  And  on  Sunday  we  heard  that 
the  Vizier  is  come  down  to  Larissa  with 
one  hundred  and  odd  thousand  m^n. — In 
coming  here  l  had  two  escapes,  from  the 
Turks  (one  of  my  vessels  was  taken,  but  af¬ 
terwards  released),  and  the  other  from  ship- 
w'reck;  we  drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near 
the  Scrophes  (Islands  near  the  coast). — I 
have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  release 
of  eight-and-twenty  Turkish  prisoners,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  sent  them  to  Pa¬ 
tras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own  charges.  One 
little  girl  of  nine  years  old,  who  proposes 
remaining  with  me,  I  shall  (if  I  live)  send 
with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or  to 
England,  and  adopt  her.  Her  name  is  Hato 
Hatogee  ;  she  is  a  ’'ery  pretty  lively  child. 
Ail  her  brothers  were  killed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  she  herself  and  her  mother  were  spared 
by  special  favour,  and  owing  to  her  extreme 
youth,  she  being  then  but  five  or  six  years 
old. — My  health  is  rather  better,  apd  I  can 
ride  about  again.  My  office  here  is  no  si¬ 
necure — so  many  parties  and  difficulties  qf 
every  kind ;  but  I  will  do  what  1  can.  Prince 
Mavrocordati  is  an  excellent  person,  and 
does  all  in  his  power ;  but  his  situation  is 
perplexing  in  the  extreme ;  still  we  have 
great  hopes  in  the  success  of.  the  contest. 
Yrou  will  hear,  however,  more  of  ptiblic  ' 
news  from  plenty  of  quarters,  for  I  have  lit¬ 
tletime  to  write.  Believe  me,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

“  To  John  Murray*  Esq.  “N.B.” 

Letter  of  Lord  Byron’s  Valet. 

“  Sir,  “  Missolonghi,  April  21,1 824. 

“Forgive  me  for  this  intrusion  which  I 
am  now  under  the  painful  necessity  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  you,  to  inform  you  of  the  melancholy 
news  of  my  Lord  Byron  who  is  no  more. 
He  departed  this  miserable  life  on  the  19th 
of  April,  after  an  illness  of  only  ten  days. 
His  Lordship  began  by  a  nervous  fever,  and 
terminated  with  an  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  for  want  of  being  bled  in  time,  which 
his  Lordship  refused  till  it  was  too  late.  I 
sent  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh's  letter  enclosed 
in  your’s,  which  r  think  woufcfpe  better  for 
you  to  open  and  explain  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Leigh,  for  I  fear  the  contents  of  the  letter 
will  be  too  much  for  her.  And  you  will 
please  to  inform  Lady  Byron,  and  the  Ho¬ 
nourable 
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nourable  Miss  Byron,  whom  I  am  wished  to 
see  when  1  return  with  my  lord’s  effects, 
and  his  dear  and  Noble  remains.  Sir,  you 
will  please  manage,  in  the  mildest  way  pos¬ 
sible,  or  I  am  much  afraid  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Sir,  you  will  please  to  give  my 
fluty  to  Lady  Byron.  Hoping  she  will  al¬ 
low  me  to  see  her,  by  my  Lord’s  particular 
wish,  and  Miss  Byron  likewise.  Please  to 
excuse  all  defects,  for  I  scarcely  either  know 
what  I  say  or  do,  for  after  twenty  years’  ser¬ 
vice  with  my  Lord,  he  was  more  to  me  than 
a  father,  and  I  am  too  much  distressed  now 
to- give  a  correct  account  of  every  particular, 
which  I  hope  to  do  at  my  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Sir,  you  will  ! ikewise  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  forward  the  letter  to  the  Hon.  Cap¬ 
tain  George  Byron,  who,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  family  and  title,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  send  him  a  line.  But  you,  Sir,  will 
please  to  explain  to  him  all  the  particulars, 
as  I  have  not  time,  as  the  express  is  now 
ready  to  make  his  voyage  day  and  night  till 
lie  arrives  in  London.  1  must,  Sir,  praying 
forgiveness,  and  hoping  at  the  same  time 
that  you  will  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  execute 
all  my  wishes,  which  I  am  well  convinced 
you  will  not  refuse.  I  remain,  Sir, 

“\our  most  obedient  and  very  humble 
Servant,  “  W.  Fletcher. 

“  Valet  to  the  late  L.  B.  for  20  years. 

P.  S.  I  mention  my  name  and  capacity 
that  you  may  remember  and  forgive  this, 
when  you  recollect  the  quantity  of  times  I 
have  been  at  your  house  in  Albemarle-street. 

“  To  John  Murray,  Esq.” 

Note. — Other  letters  from  Lord  Byron, 
of  the  same  tenor  and  force  with  these  now 
produced,  might  have  been  added.  But  it 
is  presumed  that  these  are  sufficient  to  de¬ 
monstrate,  in  the  present  case,  w  hat  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  others,  that  desultory 
ex-par te  conversations,  even  if  accurately  re¬ 
ported,  will  often  convey  imperfect  anderro- 
d.  neons  notions  of  the  speaker’s  real  senti¬ 
ments.  John  Murray. 

Albemarle- street,  Oct.  SO,  1 824. 

P.  S.  Captain  Medwin,  p.  170. 

“My  differences  with  Murray  are  not 
over.  When  he  purchased  ‘  Cain,’  *  The 
J  wo  Foscari,’  and  ‘  Sardanapalus,’  he  sent 
me  a  deed,  which  you  may  remember  wit¬ 
nessing.  Well;  after  its  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  discovered  that  it  contained  a 
clquse  which  had  been  introduced  without  my 
knowledge,  a  clause  by  which  l  bound  myself 
io  offer  Mr.  Murray  all  my  future  composi¬ 
tions.  But  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  it.” 

Note.- — The  words  in  Italic  are  those 
which  were  suppressed  in  the  two  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  Captain  Medwin’s  book,  and  which 
Mr.  Murray  has  received  from  the  publisher 
after  the  foregoing  statement  was  printed. 
.He  1ms  only  to  observe  upon  the  subject, 
that,  on  referring  to  the  Deed  in  question, 
no  such  clause  is  to  be  fouud  ;  that  this 
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instrument  was  signed  in  London  by  the 
Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  as  Lord  Byron’s 
procurator,  and  witnessed  by  Richard  Wil¬ 
liams,  Esq.  one  of  the  partners  in  Mr.  Kin- 
rmird’s  banking-house;  and  that  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Capt.  Medwiu  is  not  affixed. 

2 d  Nov.  J.M. 


116.  Memoirs  of  the  Rose,  comprising  Bo¬ 
tanical ,  Poetical ,  and  Miscellaneous  Re¬ 
collect  ions  qf  that  celebrated  Flower.  1 2 mo. 
pp.  1  8.9.  Westley. 

THE  idea  of  this  pleasing  little  Vo¬ 
lume  is  fortunate,  nor,  on  ihe  whole, 
is  the  execution  undeserving  of  com¬ 
mendation.  In  a  scries  of  letters  to 
a  fair  Correspondent,  the  Writer  has 
arranged  a  great  diversity  of  interesting 
particulars,  and  has  preserved  many 
delightful  poetical  associations,  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  universal  Bower;  for  the 
Rose  has  been  the  favourite  of  every 
people,  and  beautiful,  among  all  other 
flowers,  in  every  climate.  The  reader 
may  be  grateful  to  the  ingenious  Writer 
for  his  diligent  pursuit;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  combining  together  such  a 
multiplicity  of  extracts,  with  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  whole  poems,  has  proved 
to  be  one  which  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  overcome.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  frequently  reminded  of  the  dis¬ 
jointed  nature  of  the  materials,  and 
we  perceive  in  this  assemblage  that 
distinctcharacter  which  exists  in  what 
is  called  Patchwork ,  when  compared 
with  an  Artist’s  Mosaic. 

Willingly  would  we  screen  this  fra¬ 
grant  bed  of  Roses  from  the  chilling 
blasts  of  criticism;  but  Ro$es,  like 
flowers  of  meaner  growth,  at  times 
must  droop  in  the  change  of  seasons 
and  of  places  ;  and  this  little  Volume, 
laid  on  our  critical  hoard,  must  not 
receive  all  the  warmth  with  which 
“my  dear  Anne’’  has  often  embraced 
it  in  her  Boudoir.  This  Lady  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  undue  compliment  for  never 
reading  Shakspeare  !  After  furnishing 
a  long  extract  from  this  excommuni¬ 
cated  Bard,  the  Writer  adds,  “  As  you 
do  not  read  Shakspeare,  for  which  I 
commend  you,  this  is  a  very  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  his  more  unexceptionable  rtiat- 
ter,”p.  99.  This  unquestionablv'comes 
from  the  Rowdier  school !  On  this 
subject  we  shall  not  here  deliver  any 
opinion  ;  but  we  incline  to  suspect  tliut 
Shakspeare’s  “exceptionable  matter” 
will  prove  to  be  less  pernicious  to  the 
morals,  or  to  the  intellect,  of  every 
well-governed  mind,  or  to  any  one 
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possessing  common  sense,  than  the 
spurious  feelings  and  nonsensical  fan¬ 
cies,  of  which  we  find  in  this  Volume 
too  many  specimens  from  contempo¬ 
rary  Versifiers. 

- - 

117-  Richmond  and  its  Vicinity .  With  a. 

Glance  at  Twickenham,  Strawberry  Hill, 

and  Hampton  Court.  By  John  Evans, 

LL.D.  IVmfii  pp.  279. 

WE  are  always  glad  to  meet  this  in¬ 
dustrious  Veteran  in  the  Fields  of  Li¬ 
terature  ;  and  he  could  not  have  select¬ 
ed  a  pleasanter  place  of  meeting  than 
Richmond ;  where,  “  together  with 
his  family,  he  has  latterly  passed  his 
summer  vacations;  and  having  applied 
in  vain  for  a  volume  of  this  kind,  he 
has  been  tempted  to  supply  the  defici¬ 
ency.’’ 

An  ample  bill  of  fare,  in  the  form 
of  “  Contents,’’  will  draw  the  Reader 
to  any  point  of  view  . which  he  may 
wish  to  examine.  Every  subject  at 
all  connected  with  Richmond  is  duly 
noticed  ;  and  though  the  author’s  style 
is  rather  discursive,  still  his  episodes 
are  amusing  and  instructive. 

For  example,  in  a  short  article  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  “  Roads  from  London 
to  Richmond,”  he  says, 

“  It  is  expected  that  by  the  bridge  now 
building  from  Hammersmith  to  Barnes,  the 
distance  from  the  Metropolis  to  Richmond 
will  be  shortened  nearly  a  mile.  In  Ireland 
the  lower  classes  pass  over  a  bridge  unco¬ 
vered,  praying  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
its  founder  iu  a  better  world  I  Roads  and 
bridges  were  objects  of  special  attention  with 
the  Romans,  who  spread  their  dominion 
over  nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  habitable 
globe.” 

Dr.  Evans  having  in  other  parts  of 
his  Volume  collected  many  interesting 
anecdotes  respecting  the  history  of 
Thomson,  his  character,  and  works, 
closes  the  account  of  Richmond  with 
a  description  of  the  residence  of  the 
Poet  of  the  Seasons,  which  will  afford 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  this 
little  History. 

“  PI  ere,  after  having  sustained  the  accus¬ 
tomed  ^Iterpatiops  of  a  Poet’s  career,  he 
.qjojsed  his  amiable  life  when  at  the  zenith 
fame  and  glory  !  How  he  came  to 
rpake  choicq  of  this  sequestered  spot  is  not 
ki. mvn  ;  probably  from  his  love  of  Nature, 
which  would  here  receive  Its  amplest  grati¬ 
fication.  Nor  let  us  be  censured  for  the  in- 
dufddtfce 'of  an  innocent  curiosity.  With 
pilgHm  feefc’we  love  to  frequent  the  haunts 
where  the  Muses  have  dwelt  in  a  not  inglo¬ 
rious  obscurity*  The  association  of  ideas, 


the  strongest  law  of  our  nature,  is  on  this 
occasion  impetuous  and  irresistible.  It  must 
he  gratified.  Miles  are  traversed,  and  the 
most  distant  spots  visited  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  passion.  The  abode  of  Shaks- 
fearf,,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  of  Pope, 
at  Twickenham ;  and  of  Thomson,  at  Kew 
Lane,  Richmond,  must  he  pronounced  hal¬ 
lowed  ground  in  the  eye  of  distant  genera¬ 
tions. 

“One  morning  (July,  1822)  I  went  in 
quest  of  the  spot  where  Thomson,  breath¬ 
ing  out  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of  his  Cre¬ 
ator,  quitted  this  sublunary  sphere  for  a 
better  world  !  We  bent  our  way  to  Kew- 
Foot  Lane,  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  It 
is  a  row  of  cottages,  with  occasionally  a 
house  of  larger  dimensions.  Inquiring  of  a 
maid-servant,  who  was  idly  looking  out  at 
a  window,  where  Thomson  lived — -she  ask¬ 
ed,  whether  I  meant  ‘  the  poet  writer  V  I 
answered  ‘  yes,’  when  she  directed  me  fur¬ 
ther  up  to  a  large  handsome  brick  mansion, 
Rosedale  House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  On  ringing  the  bell,  a  wo¬ 
man  appeared,  of  whom  I  inquired  whether 
Thomson  had  lived  and  died  there,  she  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  asked  re¬ 
specting  any  relics  of  the  poet  which  were 
to  he  inspected  by  strangers^  She  said  there 
were  a  few,  and  many  called  to  see  them. 
Begging  to  he  similarly  indulged,  she  with¬ 
drew  to  ask  the  Countess ,  and  immediately 
returned  with  leave  of  admission. 

“On  entering  into  the  house  you  are 
shown  two  small  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
connected  by  an  archway,  and  thrown  into 
a  kind  of  hall.  On  the  left  is  the  room  in 
which  Thcnnson  breathed  his  last,  being  his 
bed-chamber ;  and  on  the  right  is  his  sitting- 
room,  where  he  passed  his  time,  with  brass 
hooks  fixed  round,  upon  which  he  hung  his 
hat  and  cane ;  also  the  table  on  whiclv  he 
wrote,  and,  lastly,  the  very  fire-place  be¬ 
fore  which  he  no  doubt  sat  in  musings  deep, 
when  M msos 

‘  Winter  reign’d  tremendous  o’er  the  con¬ 
quer’d  year.’ 

It  is  a  neat  round  mahogany  table,  letting 
itself  down  on  its  stand,  with  a  delineation 
of  a  white  scroll  in  the  centre,  having  this 
inscription  in  imitation  of  hand-writing.- — 
<  On  this  table  James  Thomson^  constantly 
wrote  ;  it  was  therefore  purchased  'of  his 
servant,  who  also  gave  these  brass  books, 
on  which  his  hat  and  cane  were  hiing  in 
this  his  sitting-room.  F.  B.’  These  ini¬ 
tials  signify  Frances  Boscawen,  widow  of 
Admiral  Boscawen,  who  here  ended  her  days. 
The  young  woman  who  showed  these 
rooms,  informed  us  that  in  Thomson's  time 
these  were  the  only  apartments.  Since  that 
period  two  wings  had  been  added,  as  well 
as  two  stories,  by  George  Rose,  Esq.  an 
Army  Agent,  so  that  it  is  the  most  hand¬ 
some  house  in  KewrFoet  Lane.  It  is  miich 
to  the  praise  of  the  present.  Noble  G wrier, 

that 
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that  Tliis  portirm  of  the  original  cottage 
should  have  been  thus  sacredly  preserved 
amidst  a  profusion  of  modern  improvements. 
The  villa  of  Pope,  as  to  the  interior,  is  said 
to  have  undergone  demolition.  Its  Garden 
and  Grotto  alone  remain  to  satiate  the  gaze 
of  posterity  !  With  respect  to  Thomson  it 
should  be  added,  that  over  the  fire-placo 
the  carved  ornaments  are  after  the  fashion 
of  former  times,  whilst  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  sitting-room,  between  the  windows, 
may  be  seen  a  bust  of  the  Bard,  which  im¬ 
parts  to  the  relicks  an  air  of  classic  celebrity. 

“  Stepping  into  the  Garden,  you  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  neat  gravel  walk  through  a  ser¬ 
pentine  avenue  of  shady  trees  to  an  Alcove, 
painted  green,  on  whose  fronts  these  words 
are  emblazoned-;' 

‘  Here  Thomson  sung  the  Seasons  and  their 
change.’ 

In  the  alcove  is  a  rustic  table,  and  suspend¬ 
ed  over  the  back  seat  is  a  board  with  this 
inscription:  ‘  James  Thomson  died  at  this 
place,  August  27,  1748.’  On  the  reverse 
of  the  board,  when  taken  down,  I  read  the 
following  silvan  memorial  :  ‘  Within  this 
pleasing  retirement,  allured  by  the  music  of 
the  nightingale,  which  warbled  in  sweet 
unison  to  the  melody  of  his  soul,  in  unaf¬ 
fected  cheerfulness,  and  genial,  though  sim¬ 
ple  elegance,  lived  James  Thomson.  Sen¬ 
sibly  alive  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  he 
painted  their  images  as  they  rose  in  review, 
and  poured  the  whole  profusion  of  them 
into  his  inimitable  Seasons.  Warmed  with 
intense  devotion  to  the  Sovereign  of  the 
1/ niverse,  its  flume  glowing  through  all 
his  compositions,  animated  with  am  bounded 
benevolence,  with  the  tenderest  social  sen¬ 
sibility,  he  never  gave  one  moment’s  pain 
to  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  save  by  bis 
death,  which  happened  at  this  place  on  tire 
23d  day  of  August,  1748.’ 

“•From  this  haunt  of  the  Muses  the  gar¬ 
dener  took  us  to  a  large  summer-house,  in 
a  corner  of  which  was  another  table  belong¬ 
ing  to  Thomson,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  finished  his  ‘  Seasons.’  It  had  a  ca¬ 
pacious  drawer,  but  the  whole  was  old  and 
decayed,  having  been  formerly  in  the  open 
alcove,  and  of  course  was  affected  by  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  small, 
and  obloag  in  form,  like  a  chamber  dressing 
table,  having  nothing  in  its  construction  or 
workmanship  that  entitles  it  to  attention.” 

This  interesting  passage  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  pleasing  wood-cuts,  one 
cif  Rosetlale  House,  the  other  Thom¬ 
son’s  Alcove. 

We  take  leave  of  “Richmond  and 
its  Vicinity,”  with  observing  that  the 
Volume  is  likewise  embellished  with 
three  neat  lithographic  views  of  the 
Bridge,  of  the  ancient  Palace  at- Rich¬ 
mond,  and  of  the  Pagoda  in  Kew  Gar¬ 
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dens;  and  with  recommending  to  each 
of  the  numerous  visitors  of  “  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Present*!/’  this  well-informed  lit¬ 
tle  Guide  to  this  delightful  ramble. 


118.  Notitia  Historica :  containing  Tables, 
Calendars,  and  miscellaneous  Information , 
for  the  Use  of  Historians,  Antiquaries, 
and  the  Legal  Profession.  By  Nicholas 
Harris  Nicolas  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Life  of  William  Davison,  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  t$c. 
S»uxll  8«o.  pp.  270.  Baldwin,  Cradock, 
and  Jov. 

WE  have  seldom  met  with  a  more 
useful  compilation  than  the  little  work 
above  mentioned;  and  we  beg  Mr. 
Nicolas  to  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
many  instances  in  which  it  has  al¬ 
ready  facilitated  our  historical  enqui¬ 
ries.  A  celebrated  musician  once  re¬ 
marked  that  his  best  pupils  could  play 
very  difficult  variations,  whilst  the 
simple  melody  of  the  piece  was  seldom 
well  executed  by  them  :  and  all  who 
have  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
learned,  have  found  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  that  many  a  thing  of  real  im¬ 
portance  has  been  neglected  by  them, 
because  it  was  of  easy  acquisition. 
These  remarks  are  equally  applicable 
to  those  who  possess  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  our  own  national  annals; 
for  we  have  often  met  with  persons 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  various 
epochs  of  our  history,  and  the  rise  and 
progress  of  our  civil  liberties,  who  ne¬ 
vertheless  would  be  quite  unable  to 
explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  such 
a  date  as  1672-3  or  1724-5,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind  that  occur  in  ancient 
documents. 

Mr.  Nicolas’s  book  is  calculated  to 
correct  a  variety  of  little  historical 
errors  into  which  writers  are  apt  to 
fall  who  have  not  recourse  to  it,  be¬ 
sides  which  the  compiler  has  pointed 
out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the 
ample  sources  from  which  historical, 
topographical,  and  genealogical  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained.  Not  only 
the  year  in  which  each  of  our  Kings 
died,  but  even  the  very  day  has  been 
inserted,  thereby  enabling  the  reader 
of  old  records  to  obtain  an  accuracy  of 
dates  which  before  this  work  appeared 
was  not  attainable  without  difficulty. 
The  various  calendars  inserted  by  him 
will  be  found  highly  useful ;  and  the 
short  description  he  has  given  of  the 
public  records  published  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  which  are  too 
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bulky  as  well  as  too  expensive  for  pri¬ 
vate  ‘libraries,  cannot  fail  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated. 

YVe  must  not  forget  to  notice  also 
the  different  depositories  of  testamen¬ 
tary  evidences  which  Mr.  Nicolas  has 
particularized,  and  offered  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Genealogist.  The  Notitia 
Historica  has  other  claims  to  public 
approbation  than  those  which  the  na¬ 
ture  of  i-his  Miscellany  will  allow  us 
to  submit  to  our  readers  ;  and  we  an¬ 
ticipate  that,  it  will  meet  with  a  very 
general  and  favourable  reception.  The 
man  of  letters  must  feel  himself  greatly 
obliged  to  the  compiler  for  pointing 
out  many  an  unknown  hoard  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  he  will  be  as  grateful  to 
Mr.  Nicolas  as  the  young  sportsman 
is  to  an  experienced  keeper,  who  tells 
him  which  and  where  are  the  fields 
and  covers  that  are  most  likely  to  af¬ 
ford  amusement. 


1 10.  Friendship’s  Offering;  or ,  The  Annual 

Remembrancer :  a  Christmas  Present ,  or 

New  Year’s  Gifty  for  1825.  Lupton 

Rolfe. 

THE  example  of  Mr.  Aokermann, 
who  has  the  merit  of  first  introducing 
from  the  Continent  this  species  of  an¬ 
nual  literature,  has  been  followed  by 
two  powerful  rivals.  The  first  of 
these  which  comes  under  our  notice, 
“  Friendship’s  Offering,’’  wears  a  most 
captivating  appearance,  not  only  as  far 
as  external  embellishment,  embossing, 
illuminating,  &c.  but  from  the  beauty 
of  the  engravings  and  the  interest  of 
many  of  its  articles,  which  are  original 
compositions  of  no  ordinary  cast.  The 
suecessof  a  trial  last  year  has  evidently 
stimulated  the  proprietors  to  increased 
efforts.  The  present  volume  contains 
Views  of  Constantinople,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Berne,  and  Naples,  with  good 
Descriptions.  Copies  of  celebrated 
pictures,  after  Murillo,  Claude,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Westall,  Stothard, 
&c»  The  original  articles  bear  -the 
names  of  Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  M.  Edge- 
worth,  Rev.  T.  Dale,  H.  E.  Lloyd, 
esq.  & c.  &c.  At  the  end  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  is  a  blank  Diary  for  memoranda, 
headed  by  12  very  neat  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  of  ajntient  castles,  churches,  &c. 
all  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

The  aim  of  the  editor  of  “Friend¬ 
ship's  Offering”  appears  to  have  been 
to  combine  the  elegance  of  art  and 
flowers  of  literature  with  the  utility  of 


the  superior  class  of  pocket-books,  and 
in  this  (with  the  deficiency  of  am  al¬ 
manack,  which  would  have  necessarily 
much  increased  the  price)  Ire  has  in  a 
great  degree  succeeded. 


120.  The  Literary  Souvenir;  or  Cabinet 

of  Poetry  and  Romance.  Edited  by  Alaric 

A.  Watts,  pp.  400.  Hurst,  Robinson* 

and  Co. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  volumes  that  ever  came  under  our 
notice.  Before  examining  the  literary 
department  of  the  work,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  look  at  the  pictures.  There 
are  ten  highly-finished  line-engravings 
designed  by  Fielding,  Brockendon, 
Nash,  Corbould,  Wright,  Ducis,  &c. 
The  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  by 
Heath,  and  City  of  Lyons,  Fortress  of 
Saguntum,  and  Paris  from  Pere  la 
Chaise,  by  Findeiv  are  perfect  gems  of 
art.  Nor  are  the  historical  subjects 
less  beautiful ;  among  which  may  be 
particularly  noticed,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Chatelar,  by  Ducis,  and  en¬ 
graved  by  R.  Baker  ;  and  the  Mother 
and  Child,  by  Brockendon,  and  en¬ 
graved  by  Humphreys.  There  are  also 
three  plates  of  fac-similes  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  upwards  of  30  living  poets. 

The  editor,  Mr.  A.  A.  Watts,  him¬ 
self  a  poet  of  no  mean  fame,  has  ral¬ 
lied  to  his  aid  a  host  of  eminent  wri¬ 
ters,  whose  united  contributions  must 
ensure  popularity  to  any  publication. 
Besides  several  anonymous  contribu¬ 
tions  from  distinguished  sources,  the 
pages  of  the  Literary  Souvenir  have 
been  enriched  with  original  produc¬ 
tions,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  hart.  Thomas  Campbell,  esq. 
James  Montgomery,  esq.  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  the  late  Rev.  C.  R.Maturin,Rev. 
W.  Lisle  Bowles,  James  Hogg,  Allan 
Cunningham,  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Landon), 
author  of  “The  Improvisatrice,”  Rev. 
G.  Croly,  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 
(author  of  “  May  you  Like  it),”  Rev. 
C.  Colton,  (author  of  “  Lacon,*’) 
Alaric  A.  Watts,  J.  H.  Wiffen,  esq. 
William  Read,  esq.  Mrs.  Opie,  Delta 
(of  Blackwood’s  Magazine),  T.  K. 
Hervey,  esq.  David  Lyndsay  (author 
of  “Dramas  of  the  Ancient  World,’’) 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  R.  Sullivan, 
esq.,  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 
Mrs.  Cornwell  Baron  Wilson,  the  late 
Ismael  Fitzadam,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Bar¬ 
nard,  the  late  Herbert  Knowles,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 
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The  plate  we  have  before  spoken  of, 
“The  Mother  and  Child,’’  illustrates 
the  following  beautiful  little  poem  by 
Mrs.  H emails : 

“  Where  art  thou,  boy  ? — Heaven,  heaven  ! 
the  babe  is  playing 

Even  on  the  margin  of  the  dizzy  steep ! 
Haste — hush  !  a  breath,  my  agony  betraying, 
And  he  is  gone  !  beneath  him  rolls  the 
deep ! 

Could  I  but  keep  the  bursting  cry  suppress’d, 
And  win  him  back  in  silence  to  my  breast ! 

Thou’rt  safe! — Thou  com’st  with  smiles 
my  fond  arms  meeting,  [death  ! 

Blest,  fearless  child; — I,  I  have  tasted 
Nearer !  that  I  may  feel  thy  warm  heart 
beating !  [breath  ! 

And  see  thy  bright  hair  floating  in  my 
Nearer  !  to  still  my  bosom’s  yearning  pain, — 
I  clasp  thee  now,  mine  own  !  thou’rt  here 
again.” 

In  our  Poetical  department  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  give  some  farther  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  shall  dismiss  this  elegant 
publication,  with  hearty  wishes,  and 
no  fears,  for  its  success. 


121.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  May  5, 
1824.  By  J.  H.  Pott,  M.A.  Archdeacon 
of  London,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields,  pp.  33.  Rivingtons. 

THE  perusal  of  this  Charge  has  af¬ 
forded  us  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  it 
breathes  throughout  that  Christian 
moderation  which  characterizes  the 
Church  of  this  United  Kingdom.  We 
find  it  in  this  respect  earnestly  recom¬ 
mending  the  same  tolerating  spirit 
which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
expressed  by  the  Primate  at  bis  last 
Visitation  at  Canterbury.  An  union 
of  opinion  in  the  government  of  our 
Church  in  this  respect  is  so  congenial 
with  the  doctrines  of  divine  truth, 
that  we  are  led  to  felicitate  the  Clergy 
and  the  Laity  in  finding  themselves 
governed  and  sujjerintended  by  a  hie¬ 
rarchy  of  undisturbed  unanimity  and 
peace  in  believing. 

The.  venerable  Archdeacon  opens  bis 
Address  by  contrasting  the  benefits  of 
moderation  with  measures  of  force,— 
and  by  stating  that  “  the  strongest  im¬ 
pulses  are  put  in  force,  or  the  closest 
arts  are  called  in  aid,  in  order  to  win 
over  members  to  the  side  which  is  es¬ 
poused,  or  to  reclaim  men  by  the  ties 
of  partial  interest  in  one  band.”  The 
first  terras  of  union  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  consisted  principally  in  the 


never-failing  pledge  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  after  tracing  this  principle 
from  its  origin,  he  observes,  that  “what 
is  moderate  and  equal  tends  always  to 
duration.  The  heat  of  ardent  passions, 
or  the  violence  of  hold  pretensions, 
burn  down  and  wear  out  of  themselves. 
Happy  is  it  then  for  us  that  the  ground 
of  firm  consistency  in  our  Church  was 
laid  in  moderate  counsels ;  and  while 
it  rests  upon  that  sure  basis,  we  may 
look  for  its  continuance,  on  whatever 
side  it  may  be  threatened  or  assailed.” 
In  pursuing  the  line  of  historical  evi¬ 
dence  in  testimony  of  this  principle, 
he  asks,  “  what  was  the  answer  which 
was  given  to  the  first  attempt  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  British  Church,  when 
the  question  was  raised  concerning 
matters  of  authority,  and  when  a  right 
to  dictate  was  asserted  in  favour  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  Head  ?  the  answer  was  distinctly, 
we  owe  nothing  to  our  brethren  in  the 
faith  in  distant  nuarters,  but  to  love 
one  another,  and  that  debt  we  are  ready 
to  discharge.” — In  proceeding  briefly 
through  the  Reformation,  and  the  ex¬ 
amples  which  it  afforded  of  firmness, 
of  zeal,  and  of  martyrdom,  he  adds, 
“When  the  storm  was  overpast,  the 
Sun  which  went  down  in  that  muddy 
cloud,  rose  soon  with  unabated  splen¬ 
dour, — and  again  that  new  and  happy 
dawn  was  marked  with  a  mild  efful¬ 
gence,  and  displayed  a  temperate  as¬ 
pect.  Moderation  and  forbearance 
supplied  the  place  of  eager  and  vindic¬ 
tive  measures.” 

From  this  point  he  pursues  the  way 
through  the  exercise  of  a  moderate  and 
equal  temper  in  our  Church,  the  terms 
of  faith,  worship,  and  communion,  of 
discipline  and  practice,  by  which  we 
are  united.  In  the  settling  the  Arti¬ 
cles,  he  lakes  occasion  to  deny  the  com¬ 
mon  impression  that  “  they  were  con¬ 
trived  to  comprehend  men  of  various 
sentiments  by  means  of  dubious  lan¬ 
guage  and  equivocal  expressions.  Snob 
a  mode  would  have  been  ill  calculated 
for  the  cause  of  truth.  But  the  care  to 
conciliate  and  unite  was  much  more 
happily  exerted  by  declining  rtiafiV 
points  of  difference  in.  things'  'whicn 
were  most  contested  utthattiqie/’  P.lcJ. 

If  any  thing  in  this  woj-ld  qan  tend 
to  prombte  that  union  for  which  vfre 
best  men  have  expressed  thyif  ear^e^ti- 
wishes  in  all  ages,  it  must  still  bo 
sought  in  moderate  and  equal  mea¬ 
sures;  the  want  of  which  temper  was 
openly  deplored  in  foreign  churches. 
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and  excused  upon  the  hard  plea  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  Non  sumus  adeo  f dices,  was 
the  answer  of  the  President  of  Dort, 
when  our  pattern  was  proposed  to 
him  for  the  cure  of  those  defects,  by 
a  prelate  of  our  own  church.  The 
wisdom  of  our  countrymen  has  framed 
accordingly  those  protecting  laws, 
which,  without  attempting  to  enslave 
men's  minds,  are  calculated  to  prevent 
the  danger  which  is  feared,  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  prompt  and  timely  remedies  for 
mischiefs  which  may  spring  up,  and 
acquire  a  baneful  influence  by  neglect 
and  oversight.”  In  connexion  with 
which  principle  some  interesting  pas¬ 
sages  are  extracted  from  the  learned 
Bp,  Sparrow  and  the  sagacious  Bishop 
Sanderson;  the  latter  of  whom  said, 
that  “  particular  churches  would  be  as 
tender  as  may  he  in  giving  their  defini¬ 
tions  and  determinations  in  such  points 
as  these ;  not  restricting  those  that  live 
therein  determinatelv  either  to  the  af- 
firmative  or  negative,  especially  where 
there  may  be  admitted  a  latitude  of 
dissenting  without  any  prejudice  done 
either  to  the  substance  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Church,  or  to  the  salvation  of  the  Dis¬ 
senter,”  &c. 

The  venerable  Archdeacon,  drawing 
towards  a  close  of  his  Charge,  says, 
in  p.  27  : 

*(  In  a  word,  they  who  resolve  all  faith 
into  .an  explicit  reliance  upon  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  they  who  deny  all  such  au¬ 
thority,  destroy  either  way  the  grounds  of 
faith  itself;  for  if  there  were  no  deliberate 
choice  there  would  he  no  rational  submission 
of  the  heart,  &c.  &c. — Men  would  confide 
in  this  sole  plea  for  their  errors,  that  they 
are  their  own.  They  would  have  no  claim 
to  be  heard,  but  their  talent  for  collecting 
proselytes  and  forming  sects,  with  the  pride 
arid  fate  of  Icarus,  and  with  the  sad  result  of 
giving  their  own  name  to  some  troubled  wa¬ 
ters,  restless  and  uncertain  as  themselves.— 
'file  principles  of  our  Church,  then,  allow  a 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  liberty  of  prac¬ 
tice,  subject  only  to  such  restraints  as  are 
deemed  requisite  for  the  common  interest, 
on  the  grounds  of  truth  itself,  and  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  common  safety.  (P.  29.)  A 
moderate  and  equal  temper  does  not  lead  to 
any  compromise  of  principles  ;  to  take  that 
course  would  he  a  plain  departure  in  some 
opposite  direction,  and  every  step  which 
then  should  follow  would  not  fail  to  shew 
the  bias  unhappily  contracted.  —  Our  ark 
has  thus  preserved  its  poize  by  its  own  well- 
measured  symmetry;  it  has  the  lines  and 
proportions  of  the  sacred  word  of  God  for 
its  acknowledged  and  illustrious  model ;  it 


has,  we  trust,  the  gTace  nnd  blessing  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  the  God  of  truth  and  mercy, 
for  its  never-failing  succour  and  support.” 
P.  33. 

We  have  been  tlius  induced  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  extracts  from  this  valuable 
Charge,  from  the  importance  in  which 
its  sentiments  must  appear  to  every 
unprejudiced  and  Christian  mind;  and 
from  the  deep  impression  which  it  evi¬ 
dently  made  upon  its  auditors :  but 
still  more,  because  we  felt  solicitous 
to  become  the  humble  assistants,  in 
however  small  degree,  of  making 
known  the  liberality  and  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  course  which  our  ecclesiastical 
leaders  are  uniformly  adopting  in  their 
church  government  at  this  enlightened 
aera  of  our  faith. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  Charge 
(which  was  printed  at  the  request  of 
the  Clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry),  the 
venerable  Pastor  has  resigned  his  cure 
of  St.  Martin’s,  with  the  regret  and 
esteem  of  all  his  parishioners,  and  has 
been  inducted  into  that  of  Kensington, 
which  became  vacant  by  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Rev.  T.  Rennell,  B.  D. 
the  late  Vicar. 

- ^ — - 

122.  Johnson’s  Typographia. 

( Continued  from  p.  341 J 

ABOUT  1469-70,  alphabetical  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  first  words  of  each  chapter 
were  introduced  as  a  guide  to  the 
binder.  Catch-words,  now  generally 
abolished,  were  first  used  at  Venice 
by  Vindeline  de  Spire.  Signatures, 
not  introduced  till  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  then  continued  throughout, 
first  appear  on  or  about  1470.  The 
term  libri  edili,  in  use  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  La  Monoye  makes 
to  refer  to  books  published  and  dis¬ 
persed  in  considerable  numbers;  the 
libri  scripti  to  transcripts  for  libraries. 
Pocket-book  binding  appears  to  be 
very  ancient,  for  “  Scaliger  gives  an 
account  of  a  psalter  possessed  by  his 
grandmother,  which  appears,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  statement,  to  have  been  sin¬ 
gularly  bound ;  the  cover  was  two 
inches  thick,  on  the  inside  of  which 
v:as  a  kind  of  cupboard ,  wherein  was 
deposited  a  small  silver  crucifix,  and 
benind  it  the  name  of  Berenica  Co- 
dronia  de  la  Scala.”  P.  6S. 

Finigueira  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  full  merit  of  inventing  the  art 
of  engraving  (page  13),  i.  e.  so  far  as 
concerns  the  means  of  taking  impres¬ 
sions. 
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siorw.  As  t©  card- print  hag,  it  is  very 
properly  noted  (p  75)  that  it  is  only 
the  okl  Greek  and  Roman  method  of 
delineating  the  figures  on  vases,  de¬ 
scribed  from  l)r.  Clarke  in  Fosbroke’s 
Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  199, 
and  long  an  Asiatic  custom. 

We  had  no  idea  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  pronunciation  Mijster,  but  in  p. 
81,  we  find  an  ancient  memorandum 
as  follows:  “Of  your  charitc  pray  for 
the  soul  of  Myster  Willyam  Caxton,” 
&c. 

Dates  are  not  to  be  received  as  au¬ 
thentic  testimonies  of  the  age  of  a 
book.  A  Dutch  translation  of  “  Bar- 
tholomaeus  deProprietatibus/’is  shown 
at  Haerlem  with  the  date  mccccxxxv. 
as  a  proof  of  their  claim  to  the  earliest 
printing. 

“  But  Mr.  Bagford,  who  had  seen  a  copy 
with  the  genuine  date,  exposed  the  cheat  ; 
an  1  had  been  erased  so  cunningly  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  perceive  it.  Besides  the 
frauds  of  an  after-contrivance,  many  false 
dates  have  originally  been  given  by  the 
printers,  partly  by  design  to  enhance  their 
value,  but  chiefly  through  negligence  and 
blunders.  Instances  are  known  of  1449  be¬ 
ing  put  for  1494,  mcccc.  for  mccccc.  and 
so  forth. — In  fact,  the  dates  given  by  the 
early  printers  are  80  confused,  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  age 
of  any  book.”  pp.  96,  97. 

Signatures,  i.  e.  the  letters'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  to  guide  the  binder 
(of  which  before),  are  certainly  of  Ve¬ 
netian  origin,  and  generally  found  in 
their  works  from  the  year  1474,  and 
in  process  of  time  were  adopted  by  the 
other  printers  of  Europe.  P.  98. 

The  claim  of  Oxford  against  Lon¬ 
don,  or  ofCorsellis,  a  foreigner,  against 
Caxton,  as  to  the  first  printing  in  this 
country,  being  settled  (pp.  83 — 428)  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  we  find  in  p.  129, 
an  interesting  account  of  Cax ton’s 
mode  of  printing  and  typography.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  account,  books  printed 
by  Caxton  may  be  known  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  his  d  final.  It  is  the 
Gothic  d,  with  a  serpentine  perpendi¬ 
cular  tail. 

M  His  d  at  the  end  of  a  word  was  very  sin¬ 
gular;  he  adhered  to  the  characteristics  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  English  manuscripts  before  the 
Conquest.  Instead  of  commas  and  periods, 
he  used  an  oblique  stroke,  similar  to  what 
the  Duteh  printers  use  in  their  Gothic  im¬ 
pressions  to  this  day.  His  letter  was  pe¬ 
culiar  and  easily  known,  being  a  mixture  of 
Secretary  and  Gothic.  He  followed  the 


example  of  the  printers  of  his  time,  in  not 
using  any  direction  or  catch-word ;  he  used 
signatures,  but  rarely  numbered  his  leaves, 
and  never  his  pages.  In  most  of  his  books 
he  only  printed  (according  to  the  then  cus¬ 
tom)  a  small  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapters,  to  intimate  what  the  initials  or 
capital  letter  should  be,  which  w-as  after¬ 
wards  made  by  the  illuminator  who  wrote  it 
with  a  pen,  in  red,  blue,  or  green  ink ,  but 
in  some  instances  he  used  two-line  letters  of 
a  Gothic  kind.  As  he  printed  long  before 
the  present  method  was  adopted  of  adding 
an  errata  at  the  end  of  a  book ;  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  his  extraordinary  exactness 
induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  a  most  la¬ 
borious  task,  namely,  that  of  revising  every 
page  (after  the  book  was  printed),  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  corrections  with  red  ink ;  one  copy 
being  thus  perfected,  he  then  employed  a 
careful  person  to  go  through  the  whole  im¬ 
pression,  and  correct  the  faults.”  p.  139. 

The  next  discussion  is  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  paper;  by  which  word 
must  be  understood  only  that  of  linen 
rags,  not  the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  or  the 
cotton  or  bombycene  paper  of  the  East. 
The  first  author  who  is  said  to  speak 
definitively  of  our  modern  paper,  is 
Petrus  Mauritius,  called  the  Venera¬ 
ble,  who  died  in  1 153. 

“The  books  we  read  every  day,  (says  he) 
in  his  Treatise  against  the  Jews,  are  made 
of  sheep,  goat,  or  calf-skin,  or  of  oriental 
plants,  that  is,  the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  or  of 
rags,  ex  rasuris  velcrum  pnnaerrum.  These 
last  words  signify  undoubtedly  the  paper 
such  as  is  now  used.”  P.  133, 

The  first  book  which  Caxton  print¬ 
ed  was  the  Recueil  of  Troy,  from  the 
French  of  Raoul  Ie  Ffeure;  and  the 
proem i uni  informs  us,  that  Caxton  at 
first  threw  aside  the  MS.  because  “  he 
lerned  his  English  in  Kent,  in  the 
Weald,  ‘where  I  double  not  is  spoken 
as  brode  and  rude  Euglissh,  as  is  in 
ony  place  of  England.'”  It  is  most 
certain  that  anciently  the  provincials 
of  one  county  could  scarcely  compre¬ 
hend  the  dialect  of  another;  and  wc 
attribute  it  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  broad  German  Anglo-Saxon  is 
very  diflerent  in  accentuation  from  the 
French,  introduced  after  the  Conquest: 
and  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  ac¬ 
cents  (for  we  have  positive  evidence  of 
the  Saxonizatior.  of  French  words) 
must  have  not  only  produced  confu¬ 
sion,  but  made  the  English  of  the 
day  be  pronounced  more  or  less  broad, 
according  to  the  predominancy  of  the 
old  Saxon  on  the  particular  spot. 
With  the  exception  of  softening  harsh 
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letters,  as  g  in  tvoeg  into  way ,  and  so 
in  others,  many  rustics  in  the  present 
day  talk  in  the  Saxon  accent,  though 
its  appearance  in  print  would  be  ab¬ 
surd,  except  for  comic  description.  In 
Caxton’s  time  the  same  objection,  it 
seems,  applied  to  the  Patois  of  Kent. 
This  book  was  executed  by  order  of 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  and,  as  Caxton  says,  that  the 
destruction  of  Troy  may  be  an  “  ensam- 
ple  to  all  men  durynge  the  world,  how 
dredefull  and  jeopardory  it  is  to  be- 
gynne  a  warre,  and  what  harmes, 
losses,  and  deth  followeth,”  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Duchess  patronized 
it,  because  her  own  house  being  seated 
on  the  throne,  it  was  obvious  policy  to 
persuade  the  people  into  a  dislike  of 
further  warfare. 

The  Game  of  Chess  is  the  first  book 
printed  in  England  with  a  date,  viz. 
1474.  P.  139. 

Of  Caxton’s  Ovid’s  Metamorphosis 
no  printed  copy  is  known  ;  so  that  it 
is  dubious  whether  he  ever  put  his 
MS.  to  press. 

Concerning  the  “  Historye  of  Rey- 
nart  the  Foxe,’’  we  beg  to  observe, 
that,  according  to  our  recollection, 
there  are  more  romances  than  one  so 
called  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tracts  and  accounts  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  Notices  des  MSS.  of  one  of 
these  w'orks,  the  subject  is  not  that 
stated  in  p.  1 5Q  5  but  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Religion,  which  is  admirably 
satirized  in  the  loop-holes  which  it 
offers  to  vice,  by  absolution,  pardons, 
pilgrimages,  &c.  Reynard  in  fact  is  a 
crafty  rogue,  who  commits  all  manner 
of  villainy,  and  gets  scot-free  by  the 
means  mentioned. 

Caxton  translated  a  French  Virgil 
into  English  ;  and  his  preface  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  under  which  he  laboured,  of 
writing  English  generally  intelligible 
to  the  whole  nation.  He  was  in  the 
situation  of  a  Clergyman,  hardly  know¬ 
ing  how  to  render  his  sermons  intelli¬ 
gible  to  a  country  congregation. 

“  In  which  book  [the  French  Eneid]  I 
had  gret  playsyr,  because  of  the  fayr  and 
honest  termes  and  wordes  in  Freuche,  which 
I  never  saw  tofore  lyke,  ne  none  so  play- 
saunt  ne  so  well  ordered  ;  which  booke,  as 
jme  semed,  sholde  be  moche  requysite  to  no¬ 
blemen  to  see,  as  wel  for  the  eloquence  as 
the  hystoryes,  how  wel  that  many  hundred 
yeres  passed  was  the  sayd  booke  of  Eneydos 
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with  other  werks  made  and  learned  dayly  in 
scolis,  epecially  in  Italye  and  other  places, 
whiche  historye  the  sayd  Vyrgyll  made  in 
metre.” 

Here  we  shall  pause  to  observe,  that 
chronicles  and  books  of  chivalry  were 
from  their  connexion  with  military 
life  deemed  the  fittest  subjects  for  the 
education  and  reading  of  a  gentleman. 
Specific  instructions  to  this  effect  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  ordinances  of  Royal  House¬ 
holds.  To  this  practice  Caxton  al¬ 
ludes,  when  he  calls  the  Eneid  a  hook 
requisite  to  noblemen ;  but  in  finding 
it  necessary  for  them,  that  he  should 
translate  it  from  French  into  English, 
it  is  plain  that  times  were  changed 
from  the  days  of  Edw.  III.  when  the 
former  language  was  so  universal  that 
it  gave  birth  to  the  proverb*.  “Jack 
would  be  a  gentleman  if  he  could 
speak  French,”  and  Latin  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  at  school.  Indeed 
our  Norman  Kings  would  have  ut¬ 
terly  extirpated  English  if  it  had  been 
in  their  power.  Caxton  thus  proceeds, 

“  Whan  I  had  advised  me  in  this  sayd 
booke,  I  delvbered  and  concluded  to  trans¬ 
late  it  into  Englyshe,  and  forthwith  toke  a 
pen  and  ynk,  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  tweyne, 
which  I  oversawe  agayne  to  correcte  it ;  and 
whan  I  sawe  the  fayr  and  straunge  termes 
therein,  I  doubted  that  it  sholde  not  plese 
some  gentylmen  whielie  late  blamed  me, 
saying,  that  in  iny  translacyons  I  had  over 
curyous  termes,  which  coude  not  be  under- 
stande  of  comvn  peple,  and  desired  me  to 
use  olde  and  homely  termes  in  my  trans¬ 
lacyons,  and  fayne  wolde  I  satisfye  every 
man.  And  so  to  doo,  toke  an  olde  boke 
and  redde  therein,  and  certaynly  the  Eng- 
lisshe  was  so  rude  and  broad,  that  I  could 
not  well  understande  it.  And  also  my  Lord 
Abbott  of  Westmynster  did  so  shewe  to  me 
late  certayn  evidences,  wryten  in  old  Eng- 
lishe,  for  to  reduce  it  into  our  Englisshe 
now  used  ;  and  certaynly  it  was  wreton  in 
such  wyse  that  it  was  more  lyke  to  Dutche 
than  Englysshe.  I  coude  not  reduce  ne 
brynge  it  to  be  understonden  ;  and  certaynly 
our  langage  now  used  varycth  farre  from  that 
which  was  used  and  spoken  when  I  was  lorn ; 
for  we  Englishmen  ben  borne  under  the  do- 
minacyon  of  the  Mone,  which  is  never  sted- 
faste,  but  ever  wanynge,  wexyng  one  sea¬ 
son,  and  waneth  and  dyscreaseth  another 
season ;  and  that  comyne  English  that  is 
spoken  in  one  shyre  varyeth  from  another, 
insomuche  that  in  my  dayes  happened  that 
certayne  merchauntes  were  in  a  shipp  in 
Tainyse,  for  to  have  sailed  over  the  see  into 
Zelande,  and  for  lacke  of  wynde  they  taryed 
atte  Forland,  and  went  to  lande  for  to  re- 
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fresbe  them,  ami  one  of  them,  named  Shef- 
felde,  a  mercer,  came  into  an  hows,  and 
axed  for  mete,  and  specyally  he  axed  after 
egges,  and  the  goode  wyf  answeredc  that  she 
coudc  speke  no  Frenshe.  And  the  marchaunt 
was  angry,  for  he  also  coude  speke  no 
Frenshe,  but  wolde  have  hadde  egges,  and 
she  understoode  hym  not.  And  thenne  at 
laste  another  sayd  that  he  wolde  have  had 
eyren  ;  thenne  the  good  wyf  said  that  she 
understode  hym  well.  Soo  what  sholde  a 
man  in  thyse  days  now  wryte,  egges  or 
eyren  ?  Certainly  it  is  harde  to  playse 
every  man,  by  cause  of  diversitye  and 
chauuge  of  langage ;  for  in  these  dayes 
every  man  that  is  in  any  reputacyon  in  his 
countre  will  utter  his  communicacyon  and 
matters  in  such  manners  and  termes  tha  t  feme 
menne  shall  understande  them  ;  and  som  ho¬ 
nest  and  grete  clerkes  have  ben  with  me, 
and  desired  me  to  wryte  the  most  curyous 
termes  that  I  coude  fynde.  And  thus  be- 
twene  playu,  rude,  and  curious,  I  stand 
abashed."  P,  196'. 


1 23.  Since  our  previous  review  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron’s  Conversations  was  printed  (see  p.  434), 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
contradiction  to  many  circumstances  in  Capt. 
Medwin’s  book,  and  in  a  “  Narrative  of 
Lord  Byron’s  Voyage  to  Sicily,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia,  in  1821,  in  the  Mazeppa.”  It  is 
melancholy  to  observe  how  little  faith  can 
be  put  in  any  thing  published  to  gratify 
public  curiosity.  Mr.  Shelley,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  converted  in  a  storm  at 
sea,  on  board  Lord  Byron’s  yacht  “  the 
Mazeppa,”  is  proved  never  to  have  been  at 
sea  with  Lord  Byron  in  his  life;  Lord  By¬ 
ron  never  to  have  had  a  vacht  called  “  the 
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Mazeppa,”  and,  moreover,  no  yacht  what¬ 
ever  at  the  time  mentioned.  Capt.  Medwin 
makes  Lord  Byron  say,  I  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  many  duels  as  second  ;  but  only  in 
two  as  principal  ;  one  was  with  Hobhouse, 
before  I  became  intimate  with  him.”  Mr. 
Hobhouse  declares  he  never  fought  a  duel 
with  Lord  Bvron ;  and  not  onlv  that,  hut 
that  Lord  Byron  never  fought  a  duel  with 
any  body.  The  above  may  serve  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  flat  contradiction. 

Speaking  of  duelling,  Captain  Medwin 
makes  Lord  Byron  to  observe,  “  The 
best  marksmen  at  the  target  are  not  the 
surest  in  the  field.  Cecil’s  and  Stacpoole’s 
affair  proved  this.  They  fought  nfter  a 
quarrel  of  three  years,  during  which  they 
were  practising  daily.  Stacpoole  was  so 
good  a  shot,  that  he  used  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  fowls  for  dinner,  as  they  drank 
out  of  the  coops  about.  He  had  every 
wish  to  kill  his  antagonist,  but  he  received 
his  death-blow  from  Cecil,  who  fired  rather 
finer,  or  rather  was  the  quickest  shot  of  the 
two.  All  he  said,  when  falling,  was,  1  D — n 
it,  have  I  missed  him’ ?” 

A  correspondent,  in  allusion  to  the  above 


From  this  extract  four  curious  facts 
appear,  1st,  that  our  language  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  remarkable  change,  even 
during  the  short  period  of  a  man’s  life. 
2d.  That  even  within  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  counties  from  each  other, 
the  inhabitants  of  each  spoke  quite  a 
different  common  English,  traces  of 
which  partially  remain  to  this  very 
day.  3d.  That  even  English  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  French  by  t he  ignorant  pea¬ 
santry.  4th.  That  the  mischief  and 
pedantry  of  inventing  and  introducing 
new-fangled  terms  was  deemed  a  great 
literary  merit  ;  and  so  it  was  certainly 
estimated  and  practised  for  nearly  two 
centuries  afterwards.  In  proof  of  this 
we  find  that  in  ] (53 1  was  published 
“  An  English  Dictionarie,  or  Inter¬ 
preter  of  Hard  English  Words,  by  II. 
C.  gent.’’  full  of  pedantic  words. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


cruel  anecdote,  requests  us  to  state  from 
authority,  that  Captain  Stacpoole  was  too 
well  known,  as  a  most  honourable  and  gal¬ 
lant  officer,  for  so  utnvorthy  an  assertion  to 
affect  his  memory  in  those  quarters  where 
his  conduct  in  his  profession  could  be  best 
appreciated  to  require  vindication  ;  but  it  is 
not  fit  that  such  a  man  should  so  falsely  be 
held  up  to  the  probably  too  numerous  rea¬ 
ders  of  whatever  is  given  to  the  public  with 
the  uame  of  Lord  Byron  attached  to  it,  as 
a  man  capable  of  harbouring  for  three  years 
a  revengeful  feeling,  as  one  who  had  every 
wish  to  kill  his  antagonist.  The  fact  was, 
simply,  that  three  years  previous  to  the  la¬ 
mented  meeting,  Lieut.  Cecil  had,  as  he 
declared,  in  joke  and  without  intending  the 
slightest  imputation,  called  in  question  some 
assertion  of  Capt.  Stacpoole,  which  having 
been  repeated  to  him  by  one  of  his  officers, 
upon  their  happening  to  arrive  in  the  same 
port,  in  Jamaica,  Captain  Stacpoole  re¬ 
quired  an  apology  for  the  words  imputed 
to  Mr.  Cecil,  which  being  refused,  the 
parties  met  the  next  morning  ;  but  so  far 
from  enmity  being  entertained  on  either 
side,  Captain  Stacpoole  had  declared  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  injure  him,  and  the  de¬ 
plorable  event  was  lamented  by  Mr.  Cecil 
as  long  as  he  lived.  From  auother  quarter 
we  learn  that  Lieut.  Cecil  was  considered  by 
every  one  on  the  station  to  have  acted  so  ho¬ 
nourably,  that  within  a  very  short  time  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  by  tlie 
Admiral,  and  died  within  a  few  montlis  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  consequence,  as  he  de¬ 
clared,  of  having  been  the  death  of  a  fellow 
creature.  He  was  well  known  jto  be  one  of 
the  most  kind-hearted,  humane,  and  well- 
informed  young  officers  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  published  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  Mr.  Murray’s  Pamphlet,  see  p. 
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439,  with  a  severe  letter  from  Lord  Byron, 
which,  Mr.  Huut  states,  was  sent  open  to 
Air.  Murray,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
at  which  Air.  Alurray  says  his  Lordship 
had  not  ceased  to  be  complimentary. 

124.  The  Letters  on  Robert  Southey's 
Book  of  the  Churchy  by  John  Merlin,  are 
written  in  a  bold  style  of  pointed  satire, 
and  from  the  refutation  of  the  many  histori¬ 
cal  blunders  committed  by  Air.  Southey  in 
his  Book  of  the  Church,  we  should  con¬ 
clude  Air.  AIerlin  to  be  a  good  historian, 
but  we  do  not  approve  of  the  severe  sar¬ 
casms  and  reflections  on  the  author’s  early 
opinions  which  are  contained  in  the  pamph¬ 
let,  nor  of  the  introduction  of  quotations 
from  the  odious  poem  of  Hat  Tyler ,  which 
was  the  hasty  production  of  the  Poet’s 
juvenile  years,  and  of  which  he  has  long 
ago  confessed  his  repentance  to  the  publick. 

125.  “  Lasting  Impressions ,  a  Novel,”  by 
Airs.  Joanna  Carey,  has  afforded  us  much 
pleasure  in  the  perusal.  It  is  a  well-written 
narrative,  in  which  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the 
pathetic  and  the  ludicrous,  are  happily  blended 
— The  moral  is  unexceptionable,  the  inci¬ 
dents  numerous,  and  the  characters  (which 
are  strongly  marked,  and  strikingly  con¬ 
trasted)  appear  like  pictures  of  real  life. 
There  is  an  air  of  nature  and  verisimilitude 
in  its  various  and  ofteu  high-wrought  scenes, 
which  at  once  pleases  the  imagination,  and 
satisfies  the  judgment. — See  our  poetical 
department,  p.  456. 

126.  Practical  JVisdom,  or  the  Manual  of 
Life ,  consists  of  Counsels  of  Eminent  Men 
to  their  Children,  with  the  Lives  of  the 
Authors.  The  characters  noticed  are,  Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir  H.  Sydney, 
Earl  of  Strafford,  Francis  Osborn,  Sir  M, 
Hale,  Earl  of  Bedford,  William  Penn,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

127.  The  Epitome  of  the  History ,  Laivs, 
and  Religion  of  Greece ,  by  T.  Stackhouse, 
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Chronicles  of  London  Bridge ;  compris¬ 
ing  a  complete  History  of  that  ancient  and 
interesting  Structure,  from  its  earliest  men¬ 
tion  in  the  British  Annals.  By  an  Anti¬ 
quary  of  London. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Family  Prayer. 
By  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester.  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a 
Manual  of  Family  Prayers. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Evidences  of  Religion, 
drawn  principally  from  the  writings  of  But¬ 
ler,  Paley,  Doddridge,  and  Marsh.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Topham.  Also,  by  the  same  Au¬ 
thor,  a  Sermon,  on  the  use  of  Music  in  De¬ 
votion. 


might  be  very  useful  for  young  persons, 
being  a  condensation  of  Abp.  Potter’s  ex¬ 
cellent  work  ;  but  unfortunately  the  com¬ 
piler  has  given  neither  contents,  index,  or 
any  other  clue  to  the  various  subjects,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  order  or  ar¬ 
rangement  he  has  adopted,  consequently  the 
volume  is  almost  useless  to  the  juvenile 
student. 

128.  Mr.  W.  Hone  has  published  lt  An¬ 
other  Article  for  the  Quarterly  Review,” 
(see  our  part  i.  p.  624)  ;  in  which  he  dis¬ 
plays  much  acuteness,  and  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer. 

1 2.9.  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Natural  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Dieteticon  resembles  a  publication  of  Dr . 
Kitchener’s  on  the  Art  of  Invigorating  Life. 
In  some  instances  it  is  more  satisfactory, 
and  in  others  less  so.  Its  technicalities 
will  render  it  a  sealed  book  to  many  readers, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  treat  a  technical  subject 
in  any  other  manner  without  risking  many 
advantages. 

130.  Tales  of  Modern  Days ,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barber,  are  not  the  first  publication 
by  that  lady,  and,  we  trust,  not  the  last. 
We  are  not  very  partial  to  works  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  because  the  moral  seldom  eradicates 
the  tale ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  readers  who 
(as  Montesquieu  observes,  but  we  must  not 
quote  his  words,  Esprit  des  Lois,  b.  xxxiii. 
c.  9)  are  condemned  without  hope  to  trifles, 
and  who,  as  they  may  not  be  instructed, 
must  be  amused. 

131.  Proverbs  of  all  Nations ,  by  S. 
Fielding,  is  a  very  curious  collection  of 
old  sayings  and  proverbial  expressions,  illus¬ 
trated  with  notes  and  comments.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  also  annexed  a  summary  of  an¬ 
cient  pastimes,  holidays,  &c.  chiefly  de¬ 
rived  from  Strutt,  Brand,  and  Grose,  lt  is 
certainly  an  amusing  little  work,  and  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  compiler’s  industry  and  re¬ 
search. 


SCIENCE,  &c. 

Remarkable  Events  in  the  History  of 
Man ;  consisting  of  300  Narratives  of  the 
most  wonderful  Adventures,  Remarkable 
Trials,  Judicial  Murders,  Prison  Escapes, 
Heroic  Actions,  and  Astonishing  Occur¬ 
rences,  which  have  taken  place  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  By  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Watts,  D.D.  Rector  of  Welby,  Hants. 

Winter  Tales  ;  or  European  Nights  En¬ 
tertainments,  selected  from  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
Authors.  By  Maria  Scott. 

A  Bibliographical  and  Descriptive  Tour 
from  Scarborough  to  the  Library  of  a  Phi- 
lobiblist  in  its  neighbourhood.  By  J. 
Cole. 


Smith’s 
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Smith’s  History  and  Description  of  the 
Steam  Engine. 

An  Estimate  of  the  true  value  of  Vacci¬ 
nation,  as  a  security  against  the  Small  Pox. 
By  T.  M.  Gheenhow. 

Maps  and  Plans  illustrative  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  chiefly  se¬ 
lected  from  D’Anville,  Renuell,  Anacharsis, 
and  Gail. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

The  Stalls  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor  ;  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Sovereigns,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Knights 
Companions  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  by  whom  those  Stalls  have  been 
siwcessively  filled  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Order  to  tire  present  time  ;  with  Biographi¬ 
cal  Notices  of  the  Knights-elect  who  have 
died  without  Installation,  and  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Order.  By  Mr.  Beltz,  Lancaster 
Herald. 

Sertum  Cantabrigiense,  or  Cambridge  ; 
containing  an  Alphabetical  Digest  of  the 
Tripos  Lists  from  1754  to  1823,  with  the 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Successes  of 
each  Individual  there  mentioned.  By  the 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  The  Rev. 
Author  is  also  proceeding  with  his  Anno¬ 
tations  on  Walton’s  Special  Prolegomena, 
prefixed  to  his  Polyglott,  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  have,  with  their  ac¬ 
customed  munificence,  undertaken  to  print 
for  him. 

The  Love  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  James,  Earl  of  Both  well ;  with 
her  Love  Sonnets  and  Marriage  Contracts 
(being  the  long-missing  Originals  from  the 
Gilt  Casket)  ;  forming  a  complete  History 
of  the  Origiu  of  the  Scottish  Queen’s  Woes 
and  Trials  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  Col¬ 
lated  by  Hugh  Campbell,  LL.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
Illustrator  of  Ossian’s  Poems. 

The  Rev,  W.  L.  Bowles  is  about  to 
publish  a  Supplement  to  his  own  and  Dr. 
Warton’s  Edition  of  Pope’s  Works. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Shells  contained  in 
the  Collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  arranged  according  to  the  Lamarckian 
Conchological  System,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Characters  of  such  Species  as  are  hi¬ 
therto  undescribed.  By  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
F.  L.  S.  &c. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated 
Wood-engraver,  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  work  on  British  Fishes,  in  the  style  of  his 
Works  on  Quadrupeds  and  Birds. 

A  Greek  Derivative  Index,  in  pocket  size, 
containing  the  principal  technical  Terms 
used  in  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Me¬ 
dicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Surgery.  By  J.  C. 
Litchfield. 

A  Practical  Epitome  and  Exposition  of 
the  whole  Stamp  Law  and  Duties.  By 
J.  A.  H FRAUD. 

A  Collection  of  Geographical  Papers  by 


[Nov. 

various  Hands,  respecting  New  South  Wales. 
By  Mr.  Field,  late  Chief  Justice  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Odd  Moments  ;  or  Time  Beguiled. 


Steam  Navigation. 

The  advantages  of  Steam  Navigation  are 
extending  themselves  daily  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  A  plan  has  just  been  formed  for 
establishing  a  regular  communication  by 
steam-bouts  on  the  great  Canal  of  the  Two 
Seas,  in  the  South  of  France.  As  the  boats 
with  lateral  wheels,  in  common  use,  would 
present  numerous  difficulties  in  Canal  navi¬ 
gation,  a  new  kind  of  boat,  with  a  single 
wheel  in  the  stern,  has  been  invented  by 
Messrs.  Aynard,  of  Lyons,  a  specimen  of 
which  we  ourselves  lately  saw  on  the  Seine, 
near  Paris.  Similar  boats,  it  is  said,  are 
building  at  Lyons  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhone;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  are 
equally  powerful,  cheaper  in  construction, 
and  consume  less  fuel  than  boats  of  the 
common  shape.  A  Society  is  forming  at 
Toulouse  with  a  capital  of  a  million  of 
francs,  in  shares  of  1000  francs  each.  They 
propose  to  establish  four  boats  for  passen¬ 
gers,  and  six  for  heavy  goods,  the  former  to 
go  at  the  rate  of  7000  toises  (nearly  8£ 
English  miles)  an  hour  with  a  burthen  of 
1200  quintals;  the  latter  at  the  rate  of 
4000  toises  (upwards  of  4|  miles)  with  a 
burthen  of  1 800  quintals.  The  passage 
boats  are  to  be  86  feet  long  by  15  broad, 
handsomely  fitted  up  with  cabins  and  other 
conveniences.  Tire  chimney  will  be  capable 
of  being  inclined  in  any  direction  so  as  to 
diminish  the  annoyance  of  the  smoke.  The 
wheel  will  be  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  six 
feet  broad,  drawing  about  14  inches  of 
water,  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of  from 
10  to  20  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The 
boilers  are  to  be  of  wrought  iron  reduced 
from  half  an  inch  to  a  quarter  iu  thickness, 
to  prevent  any  danger  of  explosion.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  light  steam-boats  will 
run  from  Toulouse  to  Besieres  183  miles 
by  the  Canal,  in  82  hours,  allowing  seven 
minutes  each  for  the  passage  of  78  locks. 
The  present  passage- boats  take  78  hours 
for  the  same  distance. 

Steam  Gun. 

Mr.  Perkins’s  Steam  G  un  is  said  to  be 

?uite  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  warfare, 
t  is  asserted  that  a  36 -pounder,  with  all  its 
apparatus,  steam-boiler,  generator,  &c.  may 
be  drawn  about  a  field  of  battle,  by  four  or 
five  horses,  and  discharged  with  50  times 
the  rapidity  of  an  ordinary  cannon.  The 
Greek  Committee,  it  is  stated,  were  very 
anxious  to  obtain  a  few  of  Mr.  Perkins’s 
Steam  Cannons,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Greeks  to  hasten  the  surrender  of  Pa¬ 
tras,  and  the  oilier  fortresses  in  Greece, 
which  are  held  by  the  Turks  :  but  it  is  said 
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they  were  prevented  from  obtaining  them 
by  a  treaty  between  Mr.  Perkins  and  our 
Ministry,  for  the  exclusive  right  to  these 
tremendous  engines  of  destruction.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Gambier  has  reported  of 
them  most  favourably  to  Government,  and 
that  they  will  speedily  be  adopted. 

Fossil  Bones. 

The  Journal  of  Lyons  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Fossil 
Elephant,  on  the  hill  which  separates  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone  to  the  east  of  the  city 
of  Lyons.  Some  workmen  digging  a  pit  in 
a  clayey  marl,  found  at  the  depth  of  seven 
feet  and  a  half  some  fragments  of  bones, 
which  were  white  and  rather  friable.  They 
were  surprised  to  see  these  animal  remains 
in  what  the  gardeners  call  a  virgin  earth.  I 
went  to  the  place  (says  the  writer  of  the  no¬ 
tice,)  and  soon  recognised  some  of  the  bones 
of  an  elephant.  Among  the  persons  who 
were  present,  some  pretended  they  were 
bones  of  a  giant ;  others,  not  so  ignorant, 
said  they  were  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth. 
Those  who  agreed  with  me  that  these  large 
bones  had  belonged  to  an  elephant,  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  were  the  remains 
of  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  army  of 
Hannibal. 

The  Geological,  Mineralogical,  and  Bo¬ 
tanical  Academy  of  Auvergne,  in  its  Sitting 
on  the  first  of  September,  heard  an  interest- 

- * 

ANTIQUARIAN 

Old  Coins. 

A  person  digging  in  the  glebe  of  the  Se¬ 
nior  Minister  of  Inverness,  near  the  Gray- 
friars’  burial-ground,  lately  found  at  the 
depth  of  a  foot  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  a  great  number  of  ancient  silver 
coins  in  an  earthen  jar,  about  the  size  of  a 
quart,  which,  to  evade  the  claims  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  and  the  Exchequer, 
were  quickly  and  privately  disposed  of  at  3d. 
each.  They  principally  consist  of  English 
silver  pennies  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
and  III.  coined  at  London,  Lincoln,  Can¬ 
terbury,  York,  Cambridge,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Sic. ;  there  are  some  of  the  contemporary 
Scotch  Kings,  Alexander  III.  Robert  I.  and 
David  II.  The  coins  are  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  date  of  the  latest  being  1330, 
they  were  probably  se'creted  by  the  Monks 
of  the  Franciscan  Monastery,  which  stood 
there  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Ed- 
w'ard  III.  who  penetrated  to  Inverness  in 
the  year  1336. 

Roman  Amphora. 

Among  the  curiosities  lately  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  are  some  Roman  wine 
jars  of  the  year  before  Christ  105.  Their 
antiquity  and  precise  date  are  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  following  circumstances.  A 


ing  report  read  by  the  President,  Count  de 
Laizer.  He  produced  a  plan  and  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  great  Plateau  of  Basalt  and 
Tuffa,  which  is  between  the  two  rivers  of 
Coreze,  from  Champein  to  near  Issoire  :  he 
accompanied  them  with  numerous  speci¬ 
mens.  From  this  tuffa,  which  is  entirely 
composed  of  pieces  of  pumice-stones  and 
various  trachites,  he  has  taken,  1  st.  Bones 
of  very  large  animals  completely  petrified 
and  transformed  into  carbonate  of  lime,  with¬ 
out  having  lost  either  their  form  or  their 
texture.  2d.  A  piece  of  horn,  or  antler  of 
a  stag’s  horn,  transformed  into  agate. 
Lastly,  he  had  found  and  taken  out  of  a 
layer  of  pumice  sand,  which  is  under  the 
tuffa,  some  teeth,  the  jaw-bone,  and  two 
horns  belonging  to  two  species  of  stag,  now 
lost;  also  a  skull  with  the  two  horns,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  large  species  of  stag,  or  elk, 
likewise  a  variety  which  no  longer  exists. 
Besides  these  and  a  great  quantity  of  other 
fossil  bones,  M.  Laizer  produced  a  grinder 
of  a  mastodon,  or  mammoth,  found  a  little 
lower  in  the  testaceous  limestone,  which  is 
between  the  volcanic  tuffa  and  the  primitive 
soil.  We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that 
organized  terrestrial  bodies  have  been  met 
with  under  ancient  tuffa  and  basalt.  This 
important  discovery,  due  to  the  active  and 
enlightened  zeal  of  Count  de  Laizer,  will 
throw  a  great  light  on  the  relative  age  of 
our  ancient  volcanoes. 


RESEARCHES. 

number  of  earthenware  vessels  of  various 
kinds  were  dug  up  among  the  ruins  of  Car¬ 
thage,  and  sent  to  this  Government  as  a 
present  by  the  Bey,  who  knew  nothing  of 
their  age  or  value,  except  that  the  English 
liked  such  curiosities.  On  arriving  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  they  were  forwarded  to  the 
British  Museum :  and  a  learned  Antiquary 
of  that  establishment  examining  them  with 
care,  discovered  on  one  of  the  amphorce 
the  names  of  the  Consuls  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  year,  Longinus  and  Marius. 

Roman  Sepulchre. 

In  enlarging  the  burial-place  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Family  in  the  Capuchin  convent  at 
Vienna,  the  workmen  lately  came  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  Roman  Sepulchre.  Un¬ 
der  a  heap  of  stones,  many  of  which  bore 
the  number  of  the  Legion  stationed  there, 
they  found  a  skeleton  with  a  large  bracelet 
of  metal.  Two  other  skeletons  were  found 
at  a  little  distance,  and  near  them  some 
coins  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  sepulchre  was  placed  close 
to  the  military  road  leading  from  Italy. 

Sale  of  Antiques. 

On  the  14th  of  Oct.  there  was  a  curious 
sale  at  Kirkmuir  Hill,  of  old  effects  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  person  lately  deceased  there.  He 

was 
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was  the  last  survivor  of  a  family  that  had 
resided  at  Draffan  for  upwards  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  there 
would  he  sold  the  various  costumes  that  had 
been  in  fashion  among  our  forefathers  for 
many  generations  back,  and  had  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  father  to  son,  drew  together 
an  immense  crowd.  Most  of  the  articles, 
from  their  antiquity,  were  bought  at  high 
prices.  There  was  a  silver  watch  made  16'0 
years  ago,  which  went  well,  and  indicated 
the  day,  of  the  month  as  well  as  an  eight 
day  clock.  Three  presses,  little  better  than 
lumber,  which  had  been  in  use  for  170 
years,  brought  more  than  any  new  presses 
would  have  done.  There  were  forty  of  the 
oldest  fashioned  vests  to  be  found  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  had  any  person  connected  with 
the  stage  been  present,  they  would  have 
proved  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  been  a 
genuine  representation  of  the  costume  of 
the  two  last  centuries,  instead  of  the  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day.  There  was  one 
vest  with  elegant  buttons  of  Charles  II. ’s 
reign,  the  lappets  of  which  hung  over  the 
thighs  of  the  breeches,  and  it  was  single- 
breasted.  The  various  patterns  and  shapes 
of  those  days  w'ere  a  most  interesting  sight, 
and  carried  the  mind  back  to  former  times. 
Some  vests  and  coats  had  buttons  on  them 
with  the  inscription,  “Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  born  1721,”  and  the  bust  of  the 
Duke.  About  500  yards  of  yarn  and  linen 
went  off  at  2s.  4 d.  a  yard,  being  a  half  above 
value.  There  were  eight  Bibles  sold,  which 
were  very  old,  and  there  was  much  compe¬ 
tition  for  them.  A  number  of  old  cate¬ 
chisms,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  fa¬ 
mily,  w'ere  eagerly  purchased  by  the  curious. 
There  were  a  number  of  reeds  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  connected  w-ith  weaving,  some  of  them 
150  years  old,  and  quite  different  from  those 
at  present  in  use.  There  was  a  large  lot  of 
cotton  gowns  of  different  figures  and  co¬ 
lours.  There  were  two  very  rich  silk  brown 
and  black  gowns,  of  a  particular  make,  and 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  milliners  of 
the  present  day,  as  it  corroborated  the  say¬ 
ing  that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  shewed  that  the  present  fashions 
were  wholly  derived  from  our  forefathers. 
There  was  a  bottle  of  very  old  Jamaica  rum 
found  hid  among  the  old  apparel,  which 
was  handed  like  a  scent  bottle  round  the 
company.  There  was  a  number  of  ancient 
cravats,  with  fringes  at  the  end,  and  squares 
for  women’s  caps,  with  lace  round  them, 
put  to  the  figure  of  the  ladies’  dresses  for 
the  present  day.  There  were  6'2  caps,  which 
gave  a  fine  idea  of  the  head  dresses  150  and 
200  years  ago.  There  was  a  vast  quantity 
of  stockings  of  curious  forms.  There  was  a 
singular  woollen  petticoat,  fringed  round  the 
bottom  with  red,  which  would  answer  well 
for  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  The  family  seat  at 
the  door  was  a  soliJ  piece  of  cannel  coal. 


[Not. 

and  had  been  there  longer  than  any  one  re¬ 
collected.  A  variety  of  other  old  articles 
was  disposed  of  at  high  prices.  Indeed,  any 
person  could  have  been  furnished  with  all 
the  different  modes  of  fashion  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  back.  The  sale  lasted  two  days. — 
Glasgow  Journal. 

Egyptian  Sarcophagus. 

The  Sarcophagus  lately  landed  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  from  Alexandria,  is  described  by  the 
French  writers  as  being  very  magnificent. 
It  was  found  in  the  burying  grounds  of 
Memphis,  near  the  valley  of  the  pyramids, 
and  was  taken,  with  infinite  pains,  out  of  a 
well  sixty  feet  in  depth.  The  lower  part  is 
eight  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  high,  and 
three  and  a  half  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It 
is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  hieroglyphics, 
mythological  figures  and  symbols,  admirably 
executed.  This  large  and  splendid  antique 
weighs  above  six  thousand  pounds.  The 
lid,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  no  less  re¬ 
markable,  is  nearly  of  equal  weight.  It  is 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  resembling  that  of 
bronze,  with  spots  of  a  rich  dark  red.  Be¬ 
sides  these  spots,  which  are  pretty  equally 
distributed,  the  lower  part  is  marked  in 
three  or  four  places  by  broad  streaks  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  which  extend  to  the 
top :  these  accidents  beautifully  relieve  the 
deep  colour  of  the  ground.  It  has  sustained 
no  damage,  except  two  slight  notches  on 
the  edge,  doubtless  made  by  persons  who 
had  formerly  attempted  to  remove  the  lid, 
in  order  to  plunder  the  tomb  of  its  contents. 
The  two  parts  have  been  placed  on  separate 
carriages,  and  despatched  to  Paris. 

Egyptian  Antiquities. 

It  was  stated  some  time  ogo,  that  M. 
Champollion,  jun.  had  visited  Turin,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  collection  of  Egyptian  Antiqui¬ 
ties  formed  by  M.  Drovetti,  and  which  con¬ 
stitutes  at  present  the  Egyptian  Museum  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  We  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  from  his  letters,  giving 
an  account  of  the  principal  articles  in  this 
Museum  : 

“  I  had  already  noticed  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  palace  of  the  University,  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Sesostris,  of  rose-coloured  granite, 
eight  feet  in  height  :  the  upper  part  of  the 
statue  of  Ari,  the  consort  of  this  king;  and 
another  statue  with  a  lion’s  head,  resembling 
two  statues  in  the  museum  of  Paris,  having 
a  dedication  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  II. 

“  It  was  the  9th  of  June  that  I  visited 
the  Egyptian  Museum,  for  the  first  time: 

I  never  saw  any  thing  comparable  to  this 
immense  collection.  The  court-yard  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  colossal  statues  of  rose-coloured  gra¬ 
nite  and  green  basalt ;  the  inside  is  full  of 
colossuses :  on  the  first  examination,  I  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  group  eight  feet  in  height ;  it 
is  Amon-Ra,  seated,  and  at  his  side  King 
Horus,  son  of  Amenophis  II.  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth 
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teenth  dynasty  ;  admirable  workmanship :  I 
never  had  seen  any  thing  more  beautiful. 
Secondly,  a  colossal  statue  of  King  Misphra- 
Thouthmosis,  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  just 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  Thirdly, 
a  monolithe  of  six  feet :  it  is  Ramses  the 
Great  (Sesostris),  seated  on  a  throne  be¬ 
tween  Amon-Ra  and  Neitli,  rose-coloured, 
of  perfect  workmanship.  Fourth  :  a  colos¬ 
sal  statue  of  King  Moeris,  green  basalt,  the 
execution  of  which  is  perfect.  Fifthly :  a 
pedestrian  statue  of  Amenophis  II.  Sixthly  : 
a  statue  of  the  god  Phtha,  executed  during 
the  age  of  the  latter.  Seventhly  :  a  group 
in  freestone  ;  it  is  King  Ameuostep,  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  and  his  wife  Queen 
Atari.  Eighthly  :  a  statue  larger  than  life 
of  Ramses  the  Great  (Sesostris),  of  green 
basalt :  the  workmauship  as  delicate  as  that 
of  a  Cameo  :  his  son  and  wife  are  sculptured 
iu  full  relief  on  the  sides  of  the  throne. 

“  The  number  of  funeral  statues  of  ba¬ 
salt,  red  and  white  freestone,  white  lime¬ 
stone  and  grey  granite,  is  very  considerable  : 
among  them,  I  remarked  that  of  a  man 
squatting,  on  whose  tunic  there  is  a  demo¬ 
tic  Egyptian  inscription  of  four  lines.  The 
steles,  four,  five,  and  six  feet  in  height,  are 
above  a  hundred  in  number  ;  an  altar  is  co¬ 
vered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  The 
other  objects  of  antiquity  are  extremely  nu¬ 
merous. 

“This  is  only  a  part  of  the  collection  : 
there  remain  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  chests  and  packages  to  be  opened.  The 
MSS.  are  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  in 
number  ;  forty-seven  of  them  have  already 
been  unrolled  :  I  recognised  about  ten  con¬ 
tracts  in  demotic  writing,  a  Greek  papyrus, 
and  a  lawsuit  between  two  inhabitants  of 
Thebes  respecting  the  property  of  a  house ; 
the  claims  of  the  parties  and  the  pleas  of 
the  counsel  are  analysed,  and  the  laws  in 
support  of  the  claims  are  quoted  entire  :  at 
the  end  is  the  sentence  at  length,  which  is 
of  the  fifty- fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  A  bilingual  inscrip¬ 
tion,  in  Egyptian  and  Greek,  is  a  decree 
in  honour  of  a  prefect  of  the  district  of 
Thebes,  given  under  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
and  of  her  son  Cesarion,  whose  name  I  had 
already  discovered,  and  verified  his  reign  by 
reading  a  scroll  sculptured  on  the  temple  of 
Denderah.  But  what  deserves  to  excite  the 
highest  interest  is,  that,  among  the  papyri 
of  the  collection,  there  is  a  Phoenician 
MS.  :  unfortunately  there  are  only  frag¬ 
ments  ;  perhaps  others  may  be  found  among 
those  which  have  not  yet  been  unrolled.” 

Roman  Altar. 

In  removing  the  masses  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Tonaus  and 
Concord,  recovered  last  year  under  the  Cam- 
pidoglio,  adhering  to  a  little  building  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  two  Temples  themselves, 
there  has  been  found  a  small  votive  altar  of 
marble,  which  determines  the  age  and  the 


use  of  the  little  edifice,  by  the  following 
inscription  : 

DIVAE  .  PIAE 
FAVSTINAE 
VIATOR  .  Q 
AB  .  AER  .  SAT 

I  hat  is,  Divae  Piae  Fauslinae  Viator  Quae¬ 
stor  Ab  Acrario  Salurni.  It  therefore  be¬ 
longed  to  the  younger  Faustina,  and  was 
erected  to  her, after  her  death, by  Viator,Ques- 
tor  of  the  neighbouring  treasury  of  Saturn. 

Roman  Coins,  &c.  found  in  France. 

The  excavations  for  Antiquities  at  Fa- 
mars  were  resumed  on  the  23d  of  August, 
in  the  orchard  of  the  chateau.  The  most 
interesting  discoveries  made  in  these  build¬ 
ings  were,  a  small  statue  of  Minerva  in 
bronze,  clasps  of  the  same  metal  very  well 
executed,  and  two  ivory  combs  of  curious 
workmanship.  On  the  25th  of  September, 
a  very  precious  discovery  crowned  the  la¬ 
bours  with  a  degree  of  succcess  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  hopes.  At  the  foot  of  the 
main  wall  which  encloses  the  Hypocausta, 
discovered  in  1813,  there  were  found  two 
bronze  vases  filled  with  silver  medals.  The 
first,  of  a  round  form,  and  covered  with  a 
bronze  patera,  contained  3920  ;  the  second, 
of  a  more  elliptical  shape,  and  furnished 
with  a  handle,  contained  2658  ;  and  3377 
were  found  in  a  third  vase  of  an  elegant 
form,  and  which  was  preserved  whole.  The 
total  number  of  silver  medals  is  9955.  These 
coins,  which  are  in  excellent  preservation, 
are  from  the  Age  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Constantinus.  A  considerable  number, 
especially  the  more  recent,  are  as  brilliant 
as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  Mint.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  at  present  the  value 
of  this  treasure  ;  we  can  however  state  that 
several  reverses,  mentioned  as  rare  by  Mion- 
net  and  other  authors,  are  in  great  numbers. 

The  excavators  have  a  second  time  been 
successful  at  Famars.  On  the  7th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
they  discovered,  at  six  paces  distance  from 
the  last  work,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
wall,  four  vases  in  terra  cotta,  filled  with 
silver  Roman  medals.  The  first  contained 
1,06'5;  the  second  1,923;  the  third  1412 
(these  three  vases  were  of  red  clay,  with  a 
single  handle),  the  fourth  very  large  and  of 
a  spherical  form,  contained  5115  medals. 
Total  9515  :  which,  with  9955  found  on 
the  25th  Sept,  form  the  astonishing  number 
of  19,470  medals  of  silver  found  at  Famars, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  One  of  the 
vases  of  red  clay  is  perfectly  entire.  The 
medals  of  this  last  are  of  a  larger  die  than 
the  others ;  they  are  all  radiated  heads. 
Amongst  these  are  the  effigies  of  Balbintis, 
Papienus,  Gordianus  Pius,  Philippus  senior 
and  junior,  Octavilia  Severa,  Trajanus,  De- 
eius,  Ilerennia  Estruscilla,  Hostilianus, 
Trebonianus  Gallus,  Volusianus,  Carinus, 
and  others,  with  a  great  variety  of  different 
obverses. 
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SELECT  POETRY. 


DELAY, 


A  Song,  from,  an  unpublished.  Opera , 

By  Mrs.  Cakey, 

Author  of  “  Lasting  Impressions,”  a  Novel 
just  published ;  seep.  451. 


2^) EAR  Clara  !  talk  not  of  delay. 

While  youth  and  its  pleasures  are 
flying; 

Oh  !  let  us  be  blest  while  we  may, 

Nor  lose  the  dear  moments  in  sighing. 


Let  prudes,  with  affected  disdain, 

Waste  the  spring  of  their  days  in  denying  : 
Repentance  will  come  —  but  in  vain  — 
When  the  winter  brings  wrinkles  and 
sighing. 

If  my  passion,  dear  maid,  you  approve, 
Reward  it  by  sweetly  complying. 

Each  day  is  an  age,  when  we  love : 

Then  let  us  not  lose  one  in  sighing. 

West  Square,  Nov .  1. 


IvIRKSTALL  ABBEY  REVISITED. 

By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 
fFrom  “  The  Literary  Souvenir  seep.  445 .) 

“The  echoes  of  its  vaults  are  eloquent ! 

The  stones  have  voices,  and  the  walls  do  live  : 
It  is  the  house  of  Memory.” — Maturin. 

J^ONG  years  have  passed  since  last  I  strayed 
In  boyhood  through  thy  roofless  aile, 
Arid  watched  the  mists  of  eve  o’ershade 
Day’s  latest,  loveliest  smile  ; — 

And  saw  the  bright,  broad,  moving  moon 
Sail  up  the  sapphire  skies  of  J une  ! 

The  air  around  was  breathing  balm  ; 

The  aspen  scarcely  seem’d  to  sway  ; 

And,  as  a  sleeping  infant  calm, 

The  river  streamed  away, — 

Devious  as  Error,  deep  as  Love, 

And  blue  and  bright  as  Heaven  above  ! 

Steeped  in  a  flood  of  glorious  light. 

Type  of  that  hour  of  deep  repose, 

In  wan,  wild  beauty  on  my  sight, 

Thy  time-worn  tower  arose, — 
Brightening  above  the  wreck  of  years, 

Like  Faith  amid  a  world  of  fears  ! 

I  climbed  its  dark  and  dizzy  stair, 

And  gained  its  ivy-mantled  brow  ; 

But  broken — ruined— who  may  dare 
Ascend  that  pathway  now  ?. 

Life  was  an  upward  journey  then; — 

When  shall  my  spirit  mount  again  ? 

The  steps  in  youth  I  lov'd  to  tread, 

Have  sunk  beneath  the  forit  of  Time, 

Like  them,  the  daring  hoj>es  that  led 
Me  once  to  heights  sublime, 


Ambition’s  dazzling  dreams  are  o’er, 

And  I  may  scale  those  heights  no  more  \ 

And  years  have  fled,  and  now  I  stand 
Once  more  by  thy  deserted  fane, 
Nerveless  alike  in  heart  and  hand  ! 

How  changed  by  grief  and  pain 
Since  last  I  loitered  here,  and  deemed 
Life  was  the  fairy  thing  it  seemed  ! 


And  gazing  on  thy  crumbling  walls, 

What  visions  meet  my  mental  eye. 

For  every  stone  of  thine  recalls 
Some  trace  of  years  gone  by, — 

Some  cherished  bliss,  too  frail  to  last, 

Some  hope  decayed,  or  passion  past  ! 

Aye,  thoughts  come  thronging  on  my  soul 
Of  sunny  youth’s  delightful  morn, 

When  free  from  sorrow’s  dark  controul, 

By  pining  cares  unworn, — 

Dreaming  of  Fame  and  Fortune’s  smile, 

1  lingered  in  thy  ruined  aiie  ! 

How  many  a  wild  and  withering  woe 

Hath  seared  my  trusting  heart  since  then  ; 
What  clouds  of  blight,  consuming  slow 
The  springs  that  life  sustain,— 

Have  o’er  my  woiij-vexcd  spirit  past, 

Sweet  Kirkstall,  since  I  saw  thee  last ! 

How  bright  is  every  scene  beheld 

In  youth  and  hope’s  unclouded  hours  ! 
How  darkly — youth  and  hope  dispelled  — 
The  loveliest  prospect  lours. 

Thou  wert  a  splendid  vision  then, 

When  wilt  thou  seem  so  bright  again  ? 

Yet  still  thy  turrets  drink  the  light 
Of  summer-evening’s  softest  ray, 

And  ivy  garlands,  green  and  bright. 

Still  mantle  thy  decay  ; 

And  calm  and  beauteous,  as  of  old 
Thy  wandering  river  glides  in  gold  ! 


But  life’s  gay  morn  of  ecstacy, 

That  made  thee  seem  so  morethnn  fair,— 
The  aspirations  wild  and  high, 

The  soul  to  nobly  dare, — 

Oh  !  where  are  they,  stern  ruin',  say?1 
Thou  dost  but  echo,  where  are  They! 


Farewell ! — Be  still  to  other  hearts 
What  thou  wert  long  ago  to  mine 
And  when  the  blissful  dream  departs. 
Do  thou  a  beacon  shine, 

To  guide  the  mourner  through  his  tears, 
To  the  blest  scenes  of  happier  years. 


i 


tx 
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Farewell ! — I  ask.no  richer  boon, 

Than  that  my  parting  how  may  be 
Bright  as  the.evening  skies  of  Juue  ! 

Thus — thus  to  fade  like  thee, 

With  heavenly  Faith's  soul-cheering  ray 
To  gild  with  glory  my  decay  ! 

TO 
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tO  LAURA. 


TOEJECT  not,  Laura,  words  of  truth, 
Altho’  thou  art  so  gay  ; 

The  Graces  only  wait  on  youth, 

And  soon  must  fly  away. 

Think  when  roses  ’gin  to  fade. 

And  age  around  thee  hovers, 

When  wrinkles  that  fair  form  invade, 

Where  then  will  be  your  Lovers  ? 

They  quickly  from  those  arms  will  fly, 

No  charm  will  then  appear ; 

They  ’ll  see  no  beauty  in  that  eye, 

Tho’  drowned  with  a  tear. 

Thy  wretched  life  will  but  remain, 

From  which  thou  cans’t  not  borrow 

One  welcome  thought  to  sooth  thy  pain, 

Or  cheer  thy  heart  of  sorrow. 

Ah,  Laura!  when  thy  youth  is  o’er, 

And  frowns  around  thee  wait, 

When  those  dear  eyes  can  love  no  more, 
Repentance  comes  too  late. 

Yet  when  at  last  thy  parting  sigh. 

Gives  thee  to  death  and  shame, 

One  heart  will  weep  thy  misery, 

And  cherish  still  thy  name.  F.  D. 

The  following  beautiful  Lines  are  copied  from 
a  Tomb-stone  in  Hove  Church- yard  in 
Sussex,  to  a  Child  buried  September  10, 
1821,  aged  two  years  and  nine  months. 

yES,  thou  art  fled,  and  saints  a  welcome 
sing  ; 

Thine  infant  spirit  soars  on  angel  wing; 

Our  dark  affection  might  have  hop’d  thy 
stay, 

The  voice  of  God  has  call’d  his  child  away  : 

Like  Samuel,  early  in  the  Temple  found, 

Sweet  rose  of  Sharon,  plant  of  holy  ground; 

Oh  more  than  Samuel  bless’d,  to  thee  ’tis 
given, 

The  God  he  serv’d  on  earth,  to  serve  in 
Heav’n ! 


A  new  Song  for  the  Birthday  of  J.  W. 
Knightley,  Esq.  on  his  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  coming  into 
possession  of  his  patrimonial  property  at 
Offehurch  Bury,  in  the  County  of  War¬ 
wick,  Nov.  15,  1824. 

^ROUS’D  by  the  merry  bells  ringing  be¬ 
times,  [rhymes 

With  heart  full  of  pleasure  and  head  full  of 

I  remember’d  your  Birthday,  and  welcom’d 
the  date 

That  marks  your  arrival  at  Manhood’s  estate. 

No  longer  an  Infant,  a  Ward,  or  an  Heir, 

But  your  own  Self-possessor,  and  free  as  the 
air, 

Till  you  choose  to  adopt  a  more  circum¬ 
scrib’d  fate. 

And  raise  up  Successors  for  Offehurch  estate. 
Gent.  Mag.  November ,  1 824. 


Tho’ thrice  seven  summers  already  have  sped, 
May  three  times  as  many  pass  over  thy  head. 
Each  happier  and  better! — till,  distant  and 
late, 

They  have  fill’d  thy  full  measure  of  Man¬ 
hood’s  estate. 

Let  your  Laureate  Poets  their  flatt’ries  re¬ 
hearse, 

And  deal  out  stale  praises  in  hypocrite  verse ; 
My  Muse  shall  more  truly  this  festival  rate 
That  gives  the  young  Minor  his  Manhood’s 
estate  ! 

Let  others  delight  in  the  days  that  are  fled, 
And  boast  of  the  revels  their  Forefathers  led ; 
Whilst  of  present  enjoyments  more  wisely 
we’ll  prate. 

As  we  quaff  down  “  Success  to  your  Man¬ 
hood’s  estate !” 

Sui  juris,  the  theme, — for  a  Liberty  song 
Such  a  strain  could  ne’er  sound  in  its  echoes 
too  long  ! 

Tho’  thy  guardian  were  IVise ,  —  tho’  thy 
Little  were  great, 

We  would  still  wish  to  hail  thee  at  Man¬ 
hood’s  estate. 

For  the  guests  that  now  glitter  around  the 
gay  board,  [afford. 

Shall  cheer  thee  thro’  life,  and  sweet  solace 
Since  Friendship  and  Love  are  the  joys  that 
create  [estate. 

The  choicest  endearments  of  Manhood’s 

And  now  I  have  only  to  sing,  or  to  say, 

**  Mav  you  live  to  see  many  returns  of  this 
'  day!” 

And,  another  year  gone,  may  we  still  feel 
elate  [estate ! 

To  renew  this  warm  welcome  to  Manhood’s 

Nov.  15,  1824.  W.  G. 


TO  A  ROBIN. 

J^jWEET  bird,  the  leaves  are  with’ring  fast 
away, 

Then  fear  not  to  approach  the  friendly 
door,  [the  floor, 

Soft  crumbs  for  thee  shall  oft  bespread 

Thy  welcome  visits  duly  to  repay. 

From  fierce  Grimalkin  safe,  come  gambol 
here, 

And  gladly  we  thy  confidence  will  heed ; 

Thou  last  and  loneliest  Minstrel  of  the  year, 

Like  Genius,  ne’er  enduring  vulgar  meed. 

Whilst  sprightlier  birds,  like  summer  friends, 
have  fled, 

And  left  this  fading  scene  for  other  plains. 

Where  warmer  suns  a  milder  influence  shed, 

Thou  com’st  to  cheer  us  with  thy  mellow 
strains ; 

Those  the  young  beauties  of  the  year  en¬ 
gage  ; 

Thy  grateful  song  consoles  its  waning  age. 

H ox  ton.  W.  H.  Reid. 

HI8TO- 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 


NETHERLANDS. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  opened  the  Session  with  a 
speech,  which  gives  a  very  flourishing  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  state  of  the  country.  Among 
other  sources  of  congratulation,  his  Majesty 
says — “  The  higher  branches  of  instruction, 
as  well  as  primary  education,  every  where 
diffuse  their  salutary  effects. — The  fine  arts 
flourish.  The  harvest  has  again  been 
abundant.  The  continued  decrease  of  the 
price  of  grain  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
institute  a  further  examination  into  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmers,  in  relation  to  those  of 
the  communes.  Meantime,  the  abundance 
of  provisions  has  had  a  favourable  effect  on 
the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  people. — 
His  Majesty,  entering  on  the  subject  of  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  stated,  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure 
would  be  proposed,  and  some  measures  re¬ 
lative  to  the  coin  and  to  the  debt,  towards 
the  redemption  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
assign  two  millions  of  florins.  Some  changes 
in  the  tariff  of  import  aud  export  duties  will 
be  required  for  the  advantage  of  the  national 
manufacture,  and  more  especially  of  agricul¬ 
ture.” — His  Majesty  farther  announced  that 
the  civil  code  would  be  completed  during 
the  session. 

SPAIN. 

Letters  from  Madrid  announce  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  French  Government  to  with¬ 
draw  its  troops  from  the  Peninsula.  All 
the  troops  are  to  pass  Burgos  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  and  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  they  will  all 
have  passed  the  frontiers.  Intelligence 
from  Madrid  of  the  3d  of  November,  states 
that  the  evacuation  will  begin  on  the  1  Oth 
and  finish  on  the  25th.  The  line  of  the 
Ebro  will  be  evacuated  by  the  1st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary.  The  following  are  given  as  the 
names  of  the  garrisons  which  are  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  respective  amount  of  force 
in  each  : — “  In  Cadiz  10,000  men  :  Barce¬ 
lona  6000  ;  Figueras  1500;  Urgel  1000; 
St.  Sebastian  1,500;  and  Pampluna  3000. 
This  force  is  to  remain,  according  to  some, 
until  Spain  has  satisfied  the  pecuniary 
claims  of  France;  and  according  to  others, 
until  the  Spanish  Government  is  entirely 
consolidated — that  is,  indefinitely.” 

It  appears  that  the  King  of  Spain  has 
lately  issued  a  most  severe  decree,  affixing 
the  penalty  of  death  to  seditious  cries  and 
expressions,  such  as  “  Long  live  Riego  ;” 
“  Long  live  the  Constitution  ;”  “  Vive  la 
Libertd;”  “Death  to  Tyrants,”  &c.  &c. 
freemasons,  Sectarians,  and  Constitutional¬ 
ists,  are  ail  to  he  considered  as  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  as  having  incurred  the 
same  penalty. 


Orders  were  sent  to  arrest  the  Archbishop 
of  Tarragona,  Creus,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Tortosa,  Saez.  The  latter  was  very  cool 
about  it ;  he  told  the  officers  they  were 
mistaken:  “Are  you  not  aware  (said  he) 
that  I  am  the  Pope’s  subject  ?  and  the 
warrant  is  not  backed  by  him.  I  am  his 
Domestic  Chaplain.  The  King  of  Spain 
has  no  eontroul  over  me :  if  he  meddles 
with  me,  he  subjects  himself  to  a  severe 
reprimand  ;  and  who  knows  what  may  fol¬ 
low  ?  Will  he  run  the  risk  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  ?  Tell  those  who  sent  you  what  I 
say,  and  they  will  see  it  right  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  to  write  for  further  instruc¬ 
tions.”  The  Bishop  remains  unmolested. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon  Gazettes  announce,  that  on  the 
25th  ult.  a  treasonable  plot  was  discovered 
at  Lisbon,  among  the  military,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  Government  deemed  it 
necessary  to  order  the  arrest  of  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  charged  with  “  intrigues  of  the  most 
criminal  nature”  originating  in  “revolu¬ 
tionary  frenzy.”  The  parties  who  have 
thus  fallen  under  suspicion  are  not  named ; 
but  it  appears  that  they  were  promptly 
seized  and  committed  to  prison.  The  mili¬ 
tary  in  the  garrison,  and  the  .Royal  Guard 
of  the  Palace,  are  warmly  praised  in  an 
Order  of  the  Day  which  was  issued  from 
the  W  ar  Office  on  the  following  day,  fyr 
their  fidelity  and  good  conduct. 

GREECE. 

Odessa ,  Oct.  15. — Letters  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  September, 
bring  the  following  news  : — After  the  ac¬ 
tion  off  Samos,  another  battle  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  September,  near  Stanchio 
and  Bourdroun,  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet.  The 
Gree  ks  burned  the  fine  frigate  Africa,  a 
corvette,  and  two  brigs  ;  and  took  16'  trans¬ 
ports.  Eight  of  the  Greek  ship9  were 
damaged,  and  proceeded  to  Samos  to  re¬ 
pair.  They  had  150  men  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed. — After  this  there  was  a  third  battle  off 
Patmos,  between  the  Greeks  Rnd  the  two 
combined  fleets,  in  which  the  Greeks  burnt 
two  frigates  and  four  brigs.  Three  da\s 
after  this  there  was  another  battle,  in  which 
the  Greeks  burnt  three  frigates,  and  took 
four  brigs,  belonging  to  the  Turkish  fleet. 
Several  transports  also  fell  into  their  hands. 
In  this  Hattie  they  took  prisoner  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ismael  Gibraltar,  commander  of  the 
Tripolitan  fleet,  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  The  Turks  have  offered 
200,000  Spanish  piastres  for  the  ransom  tff 
Ismael  Gibraltar,  but  Admiral  Miaulis  has 
demanded  eight  frigates,  and  whatever  he 
had  under  his  command.  ^  The  Admiral  den- 
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tinucd  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  two 
combined  fleets,  and  has  so  harassed  the  mi 
that  the  Captain  Pacha  has  with  difficulty 
reached  the  Dardanelles  with  his  own  ship, 
one  frigate,  and  ten  transports.  Captain 
Basselatos,  who  has  arrived  here,  confirms 
all  the  accounts  written  from  Constanti¬ 
nople.  lie  entered  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
same  day  as  the  Captain  Pacha,  and  adds, 
that  the  Greek  fleet  continued  to  pursue 
the  scattered  Turkish  ships. — The  son  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  (whom  preceding  ac¬ 
counts  probably  confounded  with  one  of  the 
prisoners  above-mentioned)  will  hardly  be 
able,  according  to  Captain  Basselatos,  to 
escape  the  Greeks.  Extraordinary  despond¬ 
ency  prevails  in  the  Divan  and  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  but  the  city  is  tranquil,  and  no  dis¬ 
orders  have  takeu  place.  Lord  Strangford 
embarked  at  Constantinople  for  Trieste,  on 
the  8th  of  October.  All  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Greeks  are  sent  to  Napoli  di 
Romania.  We  expect  the  particulars  of 
the  trophies  gained,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  faithful  have  concluded  this  glo¬ 
rious  campaign  :  their  success  by  land  has 
been  equally  brilliant.  They  have  destroy¬ 
ed  the  Turkish  army  under  Dervish  Pacha, 
who  escaped  dangerously  wounded,  with 
only  800  men,  leaving  all  their  artillery, 
baggage,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

The  actual  population  of  Greece,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  exact  calculations,  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  middle  estimate  between  the  different 
valuations  which  have  been  made,  amounts 
to  four  millions.  Half  live  on  terra  Jirma  ; 
a  million  in  the  Morea  and  Negropont ;  and 
a  million  in  the  isles.  This  population,  it 
is  true,  is  composed  of  Greeks,  Turks,  Alba¬ 
nians,  Jews,  and  Franks  ;  but  it  may  he  with 
certainty  calculated  that  the  true  Greeks 
compose  three-quarters  of  it ;  and  in  adding 
to  them  those  who  live  in  Asia,  European 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Germany,  the  total  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  Greeks  may  still,  without 
exaggeration,  be  rated  at  four  millions.  The 
population  of  ancient  Greece  was  not  more 
numerous. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  Sir  Edward.  Paget ,  Captain  Geary, 
is  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Calcutta.  She 
brings  accounts  that  on  various  parts  of  the 
North-east  frontier  the  Burmese  have  broken 
into  the  British  territory,  and  carried  their 
incursions  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dacca, 
distant  from  Calcutta  but  170  miles,  de¬ 
stroying  valuable  crops  of  indigo,  and  ra¬ 
vaging  the  country.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  forces  was  concentrat¬ 
ing  his  army,  about  23,000  strong,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and  26  gun¬ 
boats  were  building,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
were  to  convey  these  forces  up  the  Burram- 
puntcr,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  Bur¬ 
mese  on  the  Northern  frontier,  while  Sir  A. 
Campbell  and  his  army  at  Rangoon  advance 


upon  Ava.  Every  ship  belonging  to  the 
port  was  in  request. —  The  Government  Ga¬ 
zettes  contain  a  report  of  a  gallant  action 
between  the  Company’s  cruizer  Vestal,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  few'  gun-boats,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Burmese  war-boats,  carrying  swivels 
and  100  men  each,  which  tried  to  intercept 
her  in  her  way  down  the  river  from  Tek 
Naaf.  They  called  upon  her  to  surrender, 
and  threatened,  if  she  did  not,  to  murder 
every  man  on  board  ;  a  shower  of  grape  and 
canister  shot,  however,  was  the  only  answer, 
and  half  the  Burmese  boats  and  their  crews 
were  destroyed. 

AFRICA. 

Gibraltar  papers  state  that  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  had  informed  the  Sardinian  Consul, 
that  unless  the  tribute  he  had  demanded  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  was  paid  in  October, 
war  would  be  declared  against  that  power. 
The  Dutch  Government  had  likewise  been 
informed,  that  unless  they  dissolved  their 
alliance  with  Spain,  and  made  the  customary 
present  to  the  Dey,  hostilities  would  fore- 
with  be  commenced  against  the  Nether¬ 
lands  flag.  War  had  been  declared  by  the 
Dey  against  Spain  w’ithout  any  provocation, 
and  a  fleet  of  twelve  vessels  had  sailed  from 
Algiers. 

AMERICA. 

The  Americans  show  great  attention  to 
the  subject  of  education.  All  the  public 
lands  are  surveyed  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  Congress.  They  are  divided  into 
tow'nsliips  six  miles  square  :  every  township 
is  divided  into  30  sections,  each  a  mile 
square,  and  containing  640  acres.  One  sec¬ 
tion  in  each  township  is  reserved,  and  given 
in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools.  In  addition  to  this,  the  States  of 
Tenesse  and  Ohio  have  received  grants  for 
the  support  of  colleges  and  academies. 
The  appropriations  generally  in  the  new 
States,  for  seminaries  of  the  higher  orders, 
amount  to  one-fifth  of  those  for  common 
schools.  The  total  appropriation  for  lite¬ 
rary  purposes,  in  the  new  States  and  terri¬ 
tories,  amounts  to  14,500,000  acres,  which, 
at  two  dollars  per  acre,  would  be  29,000,000 
dollars. 

In  Columbia,  the  population  of  which  is 
reckoned  at  four  millions  of  inhabitants, 
there  are  eighteen  journals,  forty  new  schools 
of  mutual  instruction,  ten  colleges,  one  in 
each  of  the  chief  places  of  the  ten  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Republic,  and  three  Univer¬ 
sities,  at  Bogota,  Caraccas,  and  Quito. 
There  are  taught  in  the  schools  all  the 
sciences  cultivated  in  Europe,  except  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  and  the  mechanic  and  indus¬ 
trious  arts.  The  French  language  is  there ^ 
particularly  cultivated  :  the  public  library  of 
Bogota,  which  iscomposedof  14,000  choice 
volumes,  contains  a  great  number  of  French 
works. 

The  Jamaica  Gazette  of  the  2d  October, 

contains 
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contains  an  account  of  a  victory  obtained 
over  Canterac  by  Bolivar,  in  Peru,  in  which 
the  former  lost  most  of  his  cavalrv.  A 
Panama  Gazette  Extraordinary,  of  the  7th 
of  September,  contains  an  official  account 
of  the  above  battle.  Both  armies,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  had  been  in  search  of  each  other  for 
some  days  previous  to  the  battle  on  the  6th 
of  August.  Bolivar’s  cavalry,  under  his 
own  immediate  command,  were  on  that  day 
attacked  by  those  of  General  Canterac,  also 
under  his  command,  and  the  shock  is  stated 
to  have  been  tremendous.  After  numerous 
conflicts,  in  which  each  party  had  occasion¬ 
ally  the  advantage,  the  cavalry  of  General 
Canterac,  although  superior  in  number, 
horses,  and  equipment,  were  completely 
disorganized,  beaten,  and  sabred,  up  to  the 


very  files  of  his  infantry,  who’  continued 
their  retreat  during  the  action,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation 
towards  Janja,  and  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  camp  when  the  action  be¬ 
tween  the  cavalry  was  decided.  The  result 
of  this  brilliant  affair,  was  235  of  Canterac’s 
cavalry  killed  in  the  field  of  battle;  amongst 
them  were  ten  of  the  Chiefs  and  Officers, 
great  numbers  wounded,  and  still  greater 
numbers  dispersed ;  upwards  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  fine  horses,  completely  equipped,  and 
the  field  of  battle  covered  with  every  de¬ 
scription  of  spoil.  Canterac  fled  with  less 
than  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  with  which  he 
commenced  the  attack  :  and  the  army  of 
Bolivar  was  to  follow  up  its  operations  in 
pursuit  of  him  on  the  following  day. 


OCCURRENCES. 
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IRELAND. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  controversy  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  respecting  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  an  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  the  dispute  is  carried  on 
in  some  places  with  great  asperity.  A 
meeting  of  the  County  Galway  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  was  lately  held  in  the  Court-house 
at  Loughrea — his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  in  the  Chair.  The  Report  having 
been  read,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
it  be  adopted  and  printed.  The  Archbishop 
put  the  question  in  the  usual  manner — 
when  in  obedience  to  a  signal  given  by  the 
Priests,  the  sounds  of  acquiescence,  on  the 
part  of  the  Gentry  who  were  present,  were 
drowned  amidst  the  yells  which  burst  from 
the  rabble.  The  scene  that  ensued  is  not 
to  be  described.  Sticks  were  brandished, 
and  indications  given  of  the  intention  of  the 
mob  to  clear  the  Court  by  force ;  ladies 
were  attacked,  their  clothes  torn,  and  several 
of  them  received  personal  injury.  In  the 
midst  of  this  terrible  confusion,’  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop,  and  the  promoters  of  the 
Meeting,  narrowly  escaned  with  their  lives. 
Mr.  Daly,  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  moved 
an  adjournment,  which  was  resisted  bv  the 
Gentry  present,  the  Priest  not  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society,  and  consequently  not 
having  a  right  to  address  the  meeting.  This 
Reverend  disputant,  however,  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  “  might  constituted  right,”  and 
seemed  so  determined  to  prove  it,  that  the 
Archbishop  at  length  thought  it  better  to 
retire,  and  leave  the  crew  of  Priests  and 
their  adherents  in  possession  of  the  place 
of  meeting. 

It  seems  that  the  Catholic  Rait ,  as  it  is 
called,  is  collected  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds 
a  day ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
this  sum  is  obtained  from  the  pockets  of 
the  Catholic  peasantry.  The  alleged  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  this  fund  is  collected,  is  to 


promote,  by  every  means  where  money  can 
be  available ,  the  object  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation. 

I  he  Protestant  Union  Societv  held  a 
meeting  lately  in  Dublin,  when  they  came 
to  the  following  Resolution:  —  ‘‘That  in 
order  to  support  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  to  defend  and  protect  ourselves  by  all 
legal  means  in  our  power,  from  the  dan¬ 
gerous  machinations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  we  do  form  ourselves  into  a 
society,  to  be  instituted  on  the  basis  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  and  to  be  en¬ 
titled  the  “  Protestant  Union,”  for  the  de¬ 
fence  and  support  of  the  Protestant  Reli¬ 
gion  and  the  British  Constitution,  as  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1 683.” 
—  I  he  Meeting  was  most  numerously  and 
respectably  attended,  and  a  considerable 
subscription  instantly  made. 

INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

On  Monday  night,  Nov.  15,  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out  in  a  tenement  over  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  Hall,  in  High-street,  Edinburgh , 
and  in  a  short  time  four  other  buildings,  of 
six  or  seven  stones  high,  were  totally  con¬ 
sumed  ;  and  notwithstanding  every  assistance 
was  rendered  by  fire-engines,  &c.  the  flames 
communicated  to  several  other  lofty  houses 
in  the  back  lanes.  The  Tron  Church  also 
caught  fire,  although  300  yards  from  the  , 
scene  of  the  original  fire,  and  the  steeple  > 
fell  in,  but  the  body  of  the  Church  is  saved. 

It  is  said  that  15  or  16  houses  have  been 
destroyed.  Several  wounded  persons  were 
carried  to  the  hospital. — On  the  follow! n<r 
day,  another  fire,  quite  unconnected  with 
the  preceding,  broke  out  in  the  South  range 
of  Parliament  Close  buildings.  The  East  >' 
side  of  the  Square  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
upwards  of  300  families  were  rendered 
houseless. 
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LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Oct.  30.  The  trial  for  forgery  of  Mr. 
Henry  Fauntleroy ,  acting  partner  of  the 
banking-house  of  Marsh  and  Co.  Berners- 
street,  took  place.  This  case,  on  account 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  forgeries  commit¬ 
ted,  and  the  high  respectability  of  the  firm, 
has  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  public  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  years  1814  and  1815,  Mr. 
Fauntleroy,  it  appears,  disposed  of  Bank  of 
Eugland  Stock  by  forged  powers  of  attorney, 
to  the  amount  of  170,0007.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  instituted  by  the  Bank.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  doors  leading  to  the  Court  House 
of  the  Old  Bailey  were  beset.  Pounds  were 
offered  for  seats  in  the  gallery,  and  the 
Court  was  excessively  crowded  in  every  part. 
The  Jury  being  sworn,  the  Clerk  read  the 
first  indictment,  which  charged  Henry 
Fauntleroy  with  forging  a  deed  with  intent 
to  defraud  Frances  Young  of  5, 0007.  stock, 
and  with  forging  a  power  of  attorney,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  Bank.  The  Attorney- 
General,  in  his  address  to  the  Jury,  de¬ 
scribed  the  prisoner  as  the  acting  partner  in 
the  house  of  Marsh  and  Co.  in  Berners- 
street.  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  the  father  of  the 
prisoner,  became  a  partner  at  its  establish¬ 
ment,  and  continued  such  till  his  death,  in 
1807.  At  that  period  the  prisoner  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  concern,  and  became  the 
most  active  member  of  it.  In  1815,  Frances 
Young,  of  Chicester,  a  customer  of  the 
house,  lodged  in  their  hands  a  power  of  at¬ 
torney  to  receive  the  dividends  on  5,4507. 
3  per  Cent.  Consols.  The  dividends  were 
regularly  received,  but  soon  afterwards  ano¬ 
ther  power  of  attorney,  authorising  t  he  pri¬ 
soner  to  sell  that  stock,  was  presented  to  the 
Bank,  and  the  sale  was  effected  by  him  :  to 
this  power  the  prisoner  had  forged  the 
names  of  Frances  Young,  and  of  two  wit¬ 
nesses  to  it.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  case  was,  that  among  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  private  papers,  contained  in  a  tin 
box,  there  had  been  found  one  in  which  he 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  adduced  a  rea¬ 
son  for  his  conduct.  The  Attorney-General 
then  read  tire  paper,  which  presented  the 
following  items,  &c. :  De  la  Place,  11,1507. 
3  perCent.  Consols  ;  E.  W.  Young,  5,0007. 
Consols  ;  General  Young,  60007.  Consols ; 
Frances  Young,  5,0007.  Consols  ;  H.  Kelly, 
6, 0007.  Consols;  Lady  Nelson  1  1,9957. 
Consols ;  Earl  of  Ossory,  7,0007.  4  per 
Cents. ;  W.  Bowen,  9, 4007.  4  per  Cents. ; 
—  Parkins  4,0007.  Consols.  Sums  w'ere 
also  placed  to  the  names  of  Mrs.  Pelliam, 
Lady  Aboyne,  W.  R.  and  H.  Fauntleroy, 
and  Elizabeth  Fauntleroy ;  and  the  learned 
Gentleman  observed,  that  all  the  sums  were 
added  together,  and  the  sum  total,  120,0007. 
appeared  at  the  foot  of  this  list  in  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  hand-writing.  The  statement  was 
followed  by  this  declaration  :  ' 

“  Iu.  order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  our 


House,  I  have  forged  powers  of  attorney  for 
the  above  sums  and  parties,  and  6old  out  to 
the  amount  here  stated,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  partners.  I  kept  up  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,  but  made  no  en¬ 
tries  of  such  payments  in  our  books.  The 
Bank  began  first  to  refuse  to  discount  our 
acceptances,  and  to  destroy  the  credit  of  our 
house  ;  the  Bank  shall  smart  for  it.” 

The  Attorney-General  then  called  his  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  confirmed  in  every  point  his 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  prisoner,  on  being  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  in  his  defence,  read  a  paper,  stating 
that  on  his  joining  the  firm  in  1807,  he 
found  the  concern  deeply  involved  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  building  speculations.1  The  House 
remained  in  embarrassment  until  1810,  and 
then  it  experienced  an  overwhelming  loss 
from  the  failure  of  Brickwood  and  Co.  for 
which  concern  they  had  accepted  and  dis¬ 
counted  bills  to  the  amount  of  170,0007. 
In  1  814,  15,  and  16,  the  firm  was  called 
upon,  in  consequence  of  the  speculations  in 
building,  to  produce  100,0007.  In  the  year 
1819  the  most  responsible  of  the  partners 
died,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  house 
were  increased  by  being  called  upon  to  re¬ 
fund  his  capital.  During  all  this  time  the 
House  was  without  resources*  except  those 
for  which  he  was  now  responsible.  He  re¬ 
ceived  no  relief  from  his  partners.  Two  had 
overdrawn  100,0007.  He  kept  two  esta¬ 
blishments,  on  a  very  moderate  scale.  He 
never  embezzled  one  shilling.  (Having  fi¬ 
nished  reading  the  paper,  he  sat  down,  and 
wept  with  much  agitation.)  Sir  Charles 
Forbes  and  15  other  respectable  witnesses, 
attested  their  high  opinion  of  the  prisoner’s 
honour,  integrity,  and  goodness  of  disposi¬ 
tion. 

The  Jury,  after  20  minutes  consideration,, 
returned  a  verdict,  “  guilty  of  uttering.” — 
Every  exertion  has  been  vised  by  Mr.  Fauni- 
leroy’s  Counsel,  his  case  having  been  twice 
argued  before  the  Judges ;  first  before  Mr. 
Baron  Garrow,  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and 
since  before  the  Twelve  Judges,  at  West¬ 
minster,  when  both  decisions  were  against 
him.  Many  petitions  have  been  presented 
to  his  Majesty  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  man, 
but  all  in  vain.  His  execution  is  ordered 
for  Tuesday  the  30th  of  the  present  month. 

Nov.  3.  The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the 
Church  of  St.  John's,  Waterloo  Road,  the 
third  of  the  new  Churches  recently  erected 
in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  took  place.  It 
was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  Morning  Service  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  Barrett,  who  has  been  appointed  Mi¬ 
nister.  The  Communion  Service  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  his  Chap¬ 
lain  ;  and  an  appropriate  Discourse  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  Dr.  D’Oyly,  Rector  of  Lambeth. 

Nov.  11.  Capt.  Lyon,  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Griper,  engaged  in  the  North-west  ex¬ 
pedition 
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pedition,  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  this  morn  - 
ing.  His  return  has  been  partly  occasioned 
by  his  having  been  unable  to  get  into  Re¬ 
pulse  Bay,  though  he  got  off  the  entrance 
of  Wager  River.  The  Griper  had  expe¬ 
rienced  the  most  extraordinary  continuance 
of  bad  weather  ever  remembered  by  aijy  sea¬ 
man  on  board.  They  had  had  but  five  fair 
days  during  the  whole  voyage.  They  have 
lost  all  their  anchors,  and  their  boats  were  all 
stove  in,  but  no  lives  have  been  lost.  Although 
little  has  been  effected,  by  the  late  unsuccess¬ 
ful  voyage  of  the  Griper,  towards  solving  the 
geographical  problem  of  a  North-west  pas¬ 
sage,  yet  some  most  interesting  elucidations 
of  the  deviation  of  the  compass  have,  it  is 
said,  been  brought  to  light.  From  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Phoenix  whaler,  Capt.  Lyon 
heard  that  Capt.  Parry’s  expedition  had  been 
seen  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  lat.  71,  be¬ 
set  with  ice.  Captain  Parry,  if  he  succeeds 
in  passing  Lancaster  Sound,  and  getting  to 
the  southward,  down  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet, 
(by  which  Capt.  Lyon  was  next  year  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him)  will  send  a  land  ex¬ 
pedition,  if  possible,  in  the  same  direction, 
as  well  as  to  Repulse  Bay,  in  the  hope  of 
communicating  with  the  Griper.  The 
Griper  is  ordered  to  be  paid  off,  and  sold  out 
of  the  Navy.  Captain  Franklin,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  is  to  leave  England  on  his  land  ex¬ 
pedition  in  February, 

Fires. — During  the  present  month  several 
calamitous  fires  have  taken  place.  About 
three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  1 4th, 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Bond,  linen-draper,  of 
Fleet-street,  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  house  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  from 
the  first  alarm  presented  one  mass  of  fire. 
The  houses  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  chemist  and 
druggist,  and  Mr.  Mattress,  the  hair-dresser, 
were  soon  included  in  the  destructive  scene. 
The  flames  spread  over  to  Carlile’s  house,  at 
the  coiner  of  Bride’s-passage,  the  attics  of 
which,  and  the  floor  underneath,  were  disco¬ 
vered  to  be  ori  fire.  A  number  of  fire  en¬ 
gines  by  this  time  arrived,  in  front  of  the 
burning  buildings,  and  were  soon  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  firemen  to  check  the  flames, 
the  adjoining  house  to  the  left  of  Messrs. 
Pitman  and  Ashfield,  oilmen,  at  about  a 
quarter  before  four  o’clock,  was  numbered  in 
the  conflagration,  as  was  also  Mr.  Marriott’s 
the  furnishing  ironmonger.  The  flames 
illuminated  the  horizon  for  a  considerable 
extent.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
save  part  of  the  stock  and  furniture  of  the 
houses,  but  all  proved  ineffectual.  At  half 
past  four,  Mr.Marriott’s  extensive  premises, 
which  run  back  into  Bride’s-passage,  were 
entirely  in  flames,  and  communicated  to  the 
houses  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  tailor,  and  Mr 
Mercier,  the  printer  of  the  British  Travelle. 
evening  paper,  which  in  a  few  seconds  werr 
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on  fire  from  top  to  bottom.  No  lives  were 
lost. — It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  the 
same  hour,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above, 
another  conflagration  took  place,  in  the  back 
part  of  Elm  and  Co.’s  fur-warehouse,  No. 
18,  Gough-square,  but  it  was  soon  sup¬ 
pressed. 

On  Monday,  the  15th,  about  a  quarter 
before  eight  o’clock,  the  extensive  ware¬ 
houses  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  upholsterers, 
in  the  rear  of  their  premises  in  Evangelist- 
court,  on  the  south  side  of  Ludgate-hill, 
were  discovered  to  be  on  fire ;  and  the  work¬ 
men  scarcely  escaped  before  the  premises 
were  enveloped  in  flames.  The  fire  soon 
extended  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  to  the 
warehouses  of  Mr.  Blades,  glass-manufac-. 
turer,  and  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Blake,  wine- 
merchants  ;  and  was  not  subdued  till  it  had 
destroyed  the  house  of  the  foreman  to  the 
Hand-in-Hand  Fire-office,  and  considerably 
injured  the  house  of  Mr.  Harvey,  linen- 
draper,  and  four  tenements  occupied  by  ar- 
tizans.  Messrs.  Wilkinson  have  experienced 
loss  to  an  enormous  extent;  and  Mr.  Blades, 
and  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Blake,  have  suffered 
extensively.  Several  accidents  occurred, 
but  no  lives  were  lost. 

Nov.  25.  This  evening  the  Inaugural 
Lecture  of  the  London  Chemical  Society , 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  president, 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern.  After  ex¬ 
patiating,  with  considerable  learning  and 
eloquence,  on  the  ever-changing  properties 
of  matter,  and  the  great  discoveries  recently 
effected,  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  posi¬ 
tions  by  many  pleasing  chemical  experiments. 
The  learned  Doctor  explained  the  principles 
of  repulsion  and  attraction,  the  nature  of- 
fluids,  the  properties  of  gas  in  a  portable 
state,  the  air-pump,  the  safety-lamp,  Sec. 
The  various  experiments  excited  univer¬ 
sal  approbation  from  a  very  numerous  and 
respectable  assembly.  The  Society,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  have  lectures  every  fortnight  in 
Aldermajibury. 
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Drury  Lane. 

Oct.  28.  A  tale  of  magic,  from  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,  entitled, The  Enchanted  Courser , 
or  The  Sultan  of  Cardistan.  The  scenery 
and  equestrian  performances  were  very  im¬ 
posing  ;  but  the  piece  was  utterly  destitute 
of  plot  or  incident.  With  the  exception  of 
Wallack,  who  personated  the  Enchanter 
with  admirable  effect,  the  whole  was  a  con¬ 
temptible  piece  of  senseless  mummery. 

The  Managers  of  this  Theatre  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Covent  Garden  in  pro¬ 
ducing  Weber’s  beautiful  Musical  Piece, 
Der  FriesckUtz,  with  great  splendour.  And 
the  Public  seem  inclined  to  reward  the  Ri¬ 
val  Theatres  with  overflowing  Houses. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

JFiir-Office,  Oct.  29. — 8th  Reg.  of  Light 
Drag.  Capt.  J.  G.  Beaumgardt,  to  be  Ma¬ 
jor. —  1st  Foot,  Capt.  J.  O.  Glover,  to  be 
Major. — 1  9th  Ditto,  Major  E.  Lenn,  to  be 
Major. — 57th  Ditto,  Major  E.  Lockyer,  to 
be  Major. 

Nov.  2. — G.  Bosanquet,  esq.  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  at  Madrid;  and  H.  S.  Fox, 
esq.  to  the  same  office  at  Turin  ;  Capt.  A. 
Y.  Dundas  Arbuthnot,  to  be  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  King’s  Privy  Chamber. 

Foreign-Office,  Nov.  5. — Vise.  Granville, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  K.B.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

1 Far  Office ,  Nov.  5. — 8th  Light  Dragoons, 
Lord  Geo.  Win.  Russell,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ;  Lovell-Benjamin  Badcock,  to  be 
Major. — 34th  Ditto,  Major  Thomas  Faunt, 
to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  Captain  T.  Da¬ 
vies  to  be  Major. 

W'ar-OJffce,  Nov.  12. — 50th  Ditto,  Bre¬ 
vet  Lieut.-col.  J.  Frazer,  to  be  Major. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  to  a  Prebend  at 
Chichester,  vice  Bishop  Carr. 

Rev.  Mat.  Marsh,  B.D.  collated  to  the  Pre¬ 
bend  of  Chute  and  Chisenbury  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  vice  Dr.  Blayney,  dec. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Majendie,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Beminster  Primaat  Salisbury. 

Rev.  John  Hopkinson,  Precentor  and  Li¬ 
brarian,  of  Peterborough. 

Rev.  Wm.  Birkett,  South  Tawton  V.  Devon. 
Rev.  Fred.  Chas.  Blackstone,  Heckfield  V. 
Hants. 


Rev.  Ric.  Cobbold,  Everard  and  Wortham* 
united  RR.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Thos.  Hen.  Elwin,  Bradfield  St.  Clare, 
R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Robert  Faithful,  Warfield  V.  Berks. 

Rev.  H.  Goggs,  South  Creek  V.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  B.  Hanbury,  Bures  St.  Mary  V.  Suff. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Edw.  Southwell  Keppel, 
Quiddenham  R.  Norfolk  ;  and  Snitterton 
St.  Andrew  with  All  Saints  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Thos.  Mills,  Bringhurst  R.  and  Great 
Easton  Chap.  co.  Leic. 

Rev.  Hugh  Owen,  D.C.L.  Redisham  V.  Suff. 

Rev.  Edgar  Rust,  Drinkstone  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Charles  Vernon  Holme  Sumner,  Do¬ 
mestic  Chaplain  to  Duke  of  York. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fea,  Dom.  Chap,  to  D.  of  Sussex. 

Rev.  Rich.  J.  Meade,  Dom.  Chap,  to  Earl 
of  Cork  and  Orrery. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  S.  Keppell,  Chap,  to 
Duke  of  Sussex.' 

Rev.  Thos.  Worsley,  Fellow  of  Downing 
Coll,  is  appointed  Chap,  and  Class.  Lee. 

Rev.  Robt.  John  Katchman,  A.B.  to  be 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 

Rev.  P.  Maude,  Chaplain  of  the  Bath  City 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary. 


Civil  Preferments. 

James  Adey  Ogle,  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  D.  M.  elected  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  on  the  foundation 
of  Geo.  Aldrich,  D.M.  vice  Dr.  Bourne, 
elected  Lord  Litchfield’s  Clinical  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Medicine. 

Rev.  Rich.  Cutler,  M.A.  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  elected  Master  of  the  Free  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Dorchester,  vice  Rev.  Evan 
Davies,  resigned. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately.  At  Bath,  the  wife  ofT.  Somerville, 
of  Brisbane,  co.  Cork,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

Oct.  7.  At  Surbiton-house,  Kingston, 
the  lady  of  Mr.  Alderman  Garratt,  Lord 
Mayor,  a  son. — 19.  At  Grove-hill,  Camber¬ 
well,  Mrs.  John  Lawrie,  a  son. — At  Com¬ 
mercial-road,  Lambeth,  Mrs.  T.  Lett,  a  son. 
— 2d.  At  Billingbere,  Berks,  lady  Jane  Ne¬ 
ville,  a  son. — 27.  At  the  Vicarage  House, 
Huqgerford,  the  Rev.  W.  Cookson,  a  dau. 
— 3 1 .  In  Finsbury-square,  the  wife  of  A.  A. 
Goldsmid,  a  son. 

Nov.  1.  Mrs.  L.  G.  Hansard,  Bcdford-sq. 
a  dau. — 2.  In  London,  the  lady  of  Right 
Hon.  Robt.  Peel,  a  son. — 4.  The  wife  of 
Rev.  Wm.  Valentine,  Chaplain  to  London 
Hospital,  a  son. — 5.  At  Duncombe  Park, 


lady  Louisa  Duncombe,  a  dau. — At  Ryde, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Goode,  esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  a  son. — 6.  The  wife  of  Rich.  Lacy, 
esq.  of  Holmpton,  a  son. — 7.  At  Avon  Cot¬ 
tage,  Ringwood,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Ross,  a  dau. — . 
At  Marston  Rectory,  the  wife  of  Rev.  R.  J. 
Meade,  a  son. — 8.  At  the  Palace,  Chester, 
the  lady  of  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester,  a  dau. — 9.  At  Clapham,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Simpson,  a  son. — 10.  At 
the  Rectory,  Alvescot,  Oxfordshire,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  H.  E.  Graham,  a  son.. — 11.  At 
Plaistow,  Mrs.  Thos.  West,  a  dau. — 12.  At 
Brighton,  the  Countess  of  Normanton,  a 
son. — 14.  At  Chatham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
col.  Pasley,  of  Royal  Engineers,  a  son. — 15. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Fox,  of  Russell-square,  a  dau. 
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dug.  2.  At  Stanmore,  W.  Spence,  esq.  of 
London,  son  of  Simon  Spence,  esq.  of 
jMiddlehara,  to  Isabella,  dau.  of  G.  Ross, 

esq.  of  Demerara. - At  Market- Weigh- 

ton,  Rev.  J.  Tyson,  of  Nunburnholme,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  late  A.  Firth,  esq.  of  Rose 
Hill,  Rotherham. — —4.  Rev.  Fred. -Joseph 
Hilliard,  Rector  of  Little- Wittenham,  Berks, 
to  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Duchy,  esq.  of  Rop- 

ley,  Hants. - 5.  At  Paris,  W.  Ashton, 

esq.  son  of  the  late  J.  Ashton,  esq.  of  the 
Grange,  Lancashire,  to  Anne- Jane,  dau.  of 

J.  Clerk,  esq. - 9.  Rev.  Cicero  Rabbits, 

to  Harriet-Susan,  dau.  of  Rev.  T.  Deacle, 

Rector  of  Uphill,  Somersetshire. - 10.  At 

Sculcoates,  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  to  Mary, 

dau.  of  G.  Fielding,  esq. - Sam.  M‘Cul- 

Joh,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  America,  to  Eleanor 
M‘Culloh,  of  Great  Ormond-street,  and  for¬ 
merly  of  Charlton,  Kent.  —  Joseph-Smyth 
Windham,  esq.  of  Waghen,  co.  York,  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Wm,  Smyth,  bait,  of  Hill 
Hall,  Essex,  to  Katherine,  dau.  of  John 

Trotter,  esq.  of  Durham  Park,  Herts. - 

1 1.  Capt.  Sanderson,  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry, 
to  Elizabeth-Oswald,  eldest  dau.  of  Alex. 
Anderson,  esq.  of  Chapel-str.  Grosvenor-sq. 

- 12.  Rev.  Oswald  Feilden,  of  Didslrary, 

near  Manchester,  to  Anna-Maria,  dau.  of 
Rev.  J.  Peploe  Mosley,  Rector  of  Rolleston, 

co.  Stofford. - Rev.  E.  Larden,  to  Eliza- 

Ellen,  dau.  of  late  G.  Marsden,  esq.  of  Li¬ 
verpool. - Edw.  Buller,  esq.  grandson  of 

late  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  to  Mary-Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  late  Major-gen.  Coote  Manningham. 

- 17.  Henry-Cobb  Cornwall,  esq.  •  of 

Great  Knight-rider-str.  son  of  Rev.  P.  M. 
Cornwall,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  J.  Richardson, 

esq.  of  Bury-str.  St.  James’s. - Richard 

Torin  Kindersley,  esq.  to  Mary-Anne,  dau. 
of  Rev.  J.  Leigh  Bennett,  of  Thorpe-place, 

Surrey. - 19.  Chas.  Calley,  esq.  to  Alary- 

Anne,  dau.  of  late  T.  Royle,  esq.  of  Chester. 

- 27.  AtTraprain,  James  Murray,  esq;  to 

Clarissa,  dau.  of  late  Rev.  G.Goldie,  of  Athel- 

stoneford. - 28.  Hugh-Fraser  San  de  in  an, 

esq.  to  Julia,  dau.  of  Lewis  Buniand,  esq.  of 
Stamford-hill. 

Sept.  6.  At  Berkeley,  Lieut.  Wm.  Bailey, 
R.  N.  to  Harriet,  only  dau.  of  late  Wm. 
Joyner  Ellis,  -esq. — - — 8.  At  Manchester, 
Lieut.-col.  Sir  Thos.  Reade,  to  Agnes,  dau. 
of  R.  Clogg,  esq.  of  Lon gsi gilt-lodge.—— 
14.  J.  Evans,  esq.  of  Tavistock-sq.  to  Mary- 
Anne,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Geldart,  of  Barne- 
well  Prion',  Cambridgeshire,  and  Rector  of 
Kirkdeighton,  co.  York.-  •  ■  •15.  By  special 
licence,  at  Adm.  Digby’s,  in  Harley- street. 
Lord  Ellenborongh,  to  Jane-EILzabcth  Dig- 
by,  only  dau.  of  Rear-Adm.  Digby  and  Vis¬ 
countess  Andover.- — — 18.  At  Gretna  Green, 
Charles  Vaughan,  esq.  of  Dublin,  to  Emis 
ly,  heiress  to  the  late  Capt.  John  Cole¬ 
ridge,  II.  N.  A  property  of  upwards  of 
20,000/.  accumulated  by  her  late  father  in 


the  West  Indies,  was  One  of  the  lovely 

bride’s  slightest  attractions.- - 21.  Rev. 

James-Clarke  Franks,  M.  A.  Vicar  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  late 
John-Scholfield  Firth,  esq.  of  Kipping 

House,  near  Bradford. - 23.  At  Bright- 

well,  John-Billingsby  Parry,  esq.  of  Lin- 
colnVinn,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  J.  Fane,  esq. 

M.  P. - Samuel-Standidge  Byron,  esq.  of 

Scarborough,  to  Sophia,  only  dau.  of  late  E. 
Lowe,  esq.  of  Lowville  House,  co.  Galway, 
nnd  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Rear-Adm. 
Kendall,  of  Scarborough.— —25.  Lieut.- 
col.  Hon.  James  Knox,  son  of  Viscount 
Northland,  to  Mary-Louisa,  dau.  of  Edward 
Taylor,  esq.  of  Bifrons,  Kent,  niece  of  Sir 

Herbert  Taylor. - 28.  Lord  Henry-Sey- 

mour  Moore,  only  brother  to  the  Marquis 
of  Drogheda,  to  Alary,  dau.  of  Sir  Hi  I  ar- 
nell,  hart.  M.  P.  and  niece  of  the  Marquis 

of  Bute  and  the  Earl  of  Portarlington. - 

30.  Robert-Philip,  son  of  R.  Tyrwhitt,  esq. 
of  Nantyr  Hall,  Denbighshire,  Recorder  of 
Chester,  to  Catharine- VVigley,  dau.  of  Henry 

St.  John,  esq,  of  Hornsey. - Stanislaus 

Grottanelii,  Professor  of  Aledicine  in  the 
Imperial  University  of  Siena,  to  Mary-Anne, 
dau.  of  late  I^urence  Rowe,  esq.  of  Bush- 

ford. - At  Bristol,  Rev.  John  Saunders, 

to  the  widow  of  T.  Protheroe,  esq.  of  Usk. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  the  bridegroom  has 

attended  the  hymeneal  altar. - Rev.  Thos. 

Durham,  Fellow  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dawson 

Warren,  Vicar  of  Edmonton. - At  Paris, 

Henry  R.  Bagshawe,  esq.  second  son  of  Sir 
Wm.  Bagshawe,  of  the  Oaks,  Derbyshire, 
to  Catherine-Elizabeth,  dau.  of  J.  Gunning, 
esq.  late  of  Lower  Grosvenor-street. 

Oct.  1 .  At  St.  Gregory’s,  John,  only  son 
of  John  Harris,  esq.  of  Walworth,  to  Maria, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Edgley» 
esq.  of  Essex  Wharf,  Strand. 

Nov.  1 .  Robert  Mangles,  esq.  of  Sun- 
ning-hill,  Berks,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Ross  Donnelly,  of  Sussex-house, 
Hammersmith. —  —2.  At  St.  Marylebone, 
Henry,  son  of  Hon.  Matthew  Fortescue,  to 
Caroline,  dau.  of  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hertry 

Russell,  hart. - At  Southampton,  Rev. 

Gilbert-Charles  Jackson,  B.C.L.  Fellow-  of 
New  College,  aud  Chaplain  in  tbs  Hon.  East 
India  Company’s  Service  at  the  Presidency, 
of  Bombay,  to  Arabella,  dau.  of  late  Rev. 
Thos.  Knightley,  of  Charwelton,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire. - At  Paris,  S.  Stapylton,  esq, 

eldest  son  of  Martin  htapylton,  esq.  of  My-.' 
ton,  to  Euphrosine,  dau.  of  late  J.  B.  Cas- 

tille,  esq.  of  Paris. - Rev.  R.  Meredith, 

B.  A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  to  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  late  Rev.  L.  CaDniford,  Vicar  of  St. 
Helen’s,  Abingdon.-- — 18.  RichardrBoswell 
Beddome,  esq.  to  Miss  Maria  Brown,  both 
of  Ciapham. 
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Viscount  Hampden. 

Sept,  9.  At  his  house  in  Berkeley- 
square,  John  third  Lord  ViscouuJ;  Hamp¬ 
den,  after  an  enjoyment  of  scarcely  three 
■weeks  of  his  title  and  estates,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  late  brother  Thomas,  who  died 
on  the  20th  of  August  last  *.  His  lordship 
was  born  February  24,  1749,  and  after 
an  education  at  Westminster  School,  be¬ 
came  subsequently  a  student  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  and  M.  A.;  when 
commencing  (like  his  father  Robert  the  first 
Viscount)  a  diplomatic  career,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  April  3,  1780  f,  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  Minis¬ 
ter  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  February  22,  1783,  when  he  was 
selected  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  making  Turin  his  constant  re¬ 
sidence  till,  in  December  1798,  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  French  arms  induced  the 
Court  to  forsake  their  continental  for  the 
more  protected  insular  possessions  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia ;  and  Lord  Hampden  re¬ 
turning,  after  his  long  services,  to  England, 
never  afterwards  accepted  a  public  employ¬ 
ment  or  office.  August  5,  1773,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Harriet  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burton, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  who  now  survives 
him.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
vauit  of  his  family  at  Glynde,  in  Sussex,  by 
his  particular  desire;  and  the  close  union 
which  connected  the  two  brothers  in  life  is 
not  terminated  by  death,  their  coffins  being 
placed  by  the  sides  of  each  other. 

By  his  Lordship’s  will  the  great  estates 
of  this  family  are  thus  divided:  To  George 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  devolves  the  house 
and  property  at  Hampden,  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire  ;  which  name  he  has  since  assumed, 
being  descended  through  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Ellis,  of  Noeton,  from  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  patriot  of  that  name. 

*  Vide  GeDt.  Mag. p.  274. 

“t*  lb.  vol.  L.  p.  204. 

+  He  published  at  Parma  in  1792,  the 
classical  “  Poemata  Hampdeniana,”  being  a 
splendid  edition  of  some  of  his  father’s  La¬ 
tin  poems,  printed  in  folio,  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  types t»f  Bodoni.  The  first  Lord  Hampden 
aUo  wrote  Notes  on  Milton  and  Martial,  aud  a 
Commentary  on  Boruce,  which  his  son  thus 
mentions; — “a  long  and  valuable  work 
which  formed  his  favourite  amusement  during 
several  vears  ;  it  contains  the  most  elaborate 
scholia  upon  the  whole  of  Horace’s  works, 
and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  severe, 
erudite,  and  elegant  works  of  criticism,  that 
exist.” — Coxe’s  Life  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.3l)5. 

Gent.  Mao.  November  y  1824. 
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To  the  Honourable  George  Rice,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Dynevor,  the  mansion-house  of 
Bromham,  in  Bedfordshire,  with  the  manors 
and  estates  thereunto  annexed,  on  condition 
of  his  taking  the  name  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  Trevor  ;  Lucy,  daughter  of  John  Morley 
Trevor,  esq.  of  Glynde,  having  married  his 
great-grandfather  George  Rice,  esq.  of 
Newton,  in  Caerinarthenshire. 

To  the  Honourable  General  Henry  Brand, 
the  house  and  estates  of  Glynde,  in  Sussex, 
he  being  the  descendant  of  another  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  aforesaid  John  Morley  Trevor, 
esq. 

To  John  Spencer,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  devolves  other 
property  ;  hisgrandmother  Elizabeth  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Marlborough  being  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  the  second  Lord 
Trevor. 


Viscountess  Templetown. 

Oct.  4.  In  Hill-street,  Mary  Montague 
Viscountess  Templetown.  Her  Ladyship  was 
only  daughter  of  John  5  th  Earl  of  Sandwich 
by  his  second  wife  Mary-Henrietta, eldest  dau. 
of  Harry  Paulet  6‘th  Duke  pf  Bolton,  who 
died  March  31,  1779.  She  was  born  Fe¬ 
bruary  27,  1774  ;  married  to  John-Henry 
Upton  Viscount  Templetown,  Oct.  7,  1796  ; 
by  whom  she  had  issue  three  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

Lord  Charles  Murray. 

Aug.  11.  At  Gastouini  in  Greece,  aged 
25,  Lord  Charles  Murray,  youngest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Atholl  by  his  second  wife  the 
Hon.  Margery  Forbes,  relict  of  Lord  Mac- 
leod.  He  was  born  March  11,  1799.  His 
Lordship’s  death  was  occasioned  by  a  most 
violent  pain  in  the  head.  He  had  evinced 
the  most  noble  and  philanthropic  sentiments, 
with  an  ardour  to  fulfil  them  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power. 

Before  leaving  Missolonghi  for  the  seat 
of  Government  he  had  united  his  name  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  furnished  the 
means  of  erecting  a  battery  on  their  frontier 
line,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  one  of 
his  most  illustrious  relatives.  After  remain¬ 
ing  some  days  with  the  Government,  on  his 
return  to  Missolonghi,  he  was  seized  by  his 
fatal  illness  at  Gastouini. 

Mr.  Georgio  Sessini,  in  whose  house  he 
was  lodged,  paid  him  every  attention  and 
assistance.  So  soon  as  Prince  Alexander 
Mavrocordato  heard  of  it,  he  entreated  Dr. 
Julius  Mellingen  to  set  off  for  Gastouini, 
and  endeavour  to  save  the  life  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  arrived  one  hour  after  Lord 
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Charles  had  died.  Gen.  Constantine  Bozzaris 
and  Georgio  Sessini,  all  the  Souliotes,  and 
the  whole  population  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  The  Archbishop  Chirilo  pronounced 
his  funeral  oration. 


Lord  Teynham. 

Sept.  i).  At  his  seat,  Linstead  Lodge, 
Kent,  aged  57,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Roper,  13th  Lord  Teynham.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  11th  Lord,  by  Miss 
Webber,  of  Taunton;  was  born  March  28th, 
176‘7.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry, 
Jan.  10th,  1800,  lie  succeeded  to  the  title. 
His  Lordship  dying  unmarried,  i.s  succeeded 
by  his  first  cousin,  Henry  Roper  Curson,  esq. 

Lady  Suffield. 

Sept.  30.  At  Gunton,  Norfolk,  the  Rt. 
hon.  Georg, iana  Lady  Suffield.  She  was  sole 
daughter  of  George  Venables  Lord  Vernon, 
by  his  second  wife  Georgiana,  daughter  of 
W  il Ham  Fanquler,  esq.  (who  died  in  1823) 
and  niece  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  She  was  born  Jan.  9, 1788  ;  married 
Sept.  19,  1809,  the  Hon.  Edward  Harbord, 
barrister-at-law,  M.  P.  for  Yarmouth,  and 
brother  to  William  Lord  Suffield  ;  on  whose 
death,  Aug.  1,  1821,  her  husband  succeeded 
to  the  title.  She  had  issue  a  son,  born  June 
19,  1813. 


Sir  John  Davie,  Bart. 

Stpt.  1  8.  After  a  long  illness,  at  Greedy, 
i.n  Devon,  aged  2(>,  Sir  John  Davie,  hart. 
He  was  eldest  of  the  twin  sons  of  Sir  John, 
8th  baronet,  by  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Lemon,  bart.  who  died  Dec.  7, 
1812.  He  was  born  March  8th,  1798,  and 
ou  the  death  of  his  father  May  8,  1803,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  title.  Sir  John  is  succeeded 
in  his  titje  by  his  uncle,  Colonel,  now  Sir 
Ilumphrey-Phineas  Davie,  who  retired  some 
.years  since  from  the  army.  He  has  left  500/. 
to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Female  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  and  a  similar  sum  to  the  Hospital  and 
the  Eye  Infirmary. 

Lady  Peel. 

Sept.  19.  At  Newbold  Conyers,  War¬ 
wickshire,  at  the  house  of  her  nephew,  Ed¬ 
ward  Willis,  esq.  in  her  72d  year,  Susanna, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bart.  M.  P. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Francis 
Clerke,  Esq.  by  Susannah-EIizubeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Ashurst,  of  Waterstock,  co. 
.Oxford,  esq.  was  sister  to  Sir  Francis  Cam 
Clerke,  seventh  barouet,  and  Rev.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam-Henry  Clerke,  eighth  baronet,  and  aunt 
to  Sir  William-Henry  ninth  baronet.  She 
was  born  April  30,  1753  ;  married  Oct.  18, 
1805,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bart.  of  Drayton, 
co.  Stafford,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 


sincerely  regretted  by  her  family  and  friends, 
the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Sophia  Mac¬ 
donald,  the  beloved  wife  of  James  Macdo¬ 
nald,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  Borough  of  Caine, 
one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and 
eldest  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Ar¬ 
chibald  Macdonald,  bart.  Her  Ladyship 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Wiiliam-Charles  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  late  Lord  De  Clifford.  She  was  born 
on  the  28th  of  March  1797  ;  married  Aug. 
10th,  1819,  and  died  in  childbed. 


Lieut. -Gen.  Christopher  Jeaffreson. 

Lately.  Lieut.-gen.  (  .  Jeaffreson  entered 
the  service  Dec.  28,  1778,  as  an  Ensign  in 
the  1 8th  regiment  of  foot;  was  appointed 
Oct.  4tb,  1779,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  8b‘th  re¬ 
giment  of  infantry,  and  promoted  to  a  com¬ 
pany  in  the  same  corps  March  17th,  1783. 
Captain  Jeaffreson  was  placed  on  the  25th 
Dec.  1793,  on  half  pay:  was  appointed  on  the 
13th  of  May  1795,  to  a  company  in  the  late 
125th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  was  placed 
on  the  29th  of  March  1798,  again  ou  half 
pay.  He  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  March 
1794  Major  by  Brevet,  and  on  the  1st  Janu¬ 
ary  1798,  Lieutenant-Colonel  by  Brevet. 
He  received  on  the  9th  J uly  1 803,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonelcy  of  the  4  th  Battalion  of  Re¬ 
serve  or  Garrison  Battalion,  and  was  placed 
on  the  25th  of  February'  1805,  the  third 
time,  on  half  pay.  He  was  appointed  on 
the  20th  of  April  1808,  to  a  Colonelcy,  nnd 
obtained  on  the  4th  of  June  1811,  the  rank 
of  Major-General,  and  on  the  19th  of  July- 
182 1,  that  of  Lieutenant-General. 


Lieut.  William  Brown. 

Nov.  7.  At  his  house  in  Windsor  Castle, 
aged  88/Lieut.  William  Brown,  on  the  re¬ 
tired  lv6t  of  the  late  Royal  Invalids,  nnd  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 
He  was  born  at  Northampton  Septem¬ 
ber  173U,  where  his  father  was  quartered 
ns  an  officer  in  Montagu’s  horse,  now  the 
second  dragoon  guards,  but  was  chiefly 
bred  at  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  with  his 
a  tint,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Shabott,  then  a  re¬ 
spectable  medical  practitioner  at  that  place. 
Early  in  the  seven  years  war  he  received  a 
wound  when  serving  in  Germany  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  20th  regiment  of  foot,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  suffered  amputation  of 
his  leg;  notwithstanding  this  privation  he 
was  actively  employed  in  America  during  the 
whole  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  siege  of  Charlestown,  hod  charge 
of  a  post  at  Bermuda,  was  in  various  actions, 
and  was  eight  times  wounded,  two  of  w  hich 
were  very  severe.  He  returned  to  England 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  with  the  charge  of 
invalids  ;  the  garrison  battalion  to  which  he 
belonged,  having  been  reduced,  he  wa*  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  his  own  request,  to  the  invalids 
at  Sheerness  ;  he  was  subsequently  placed  on 


Lady  Macdonald. 

Sept.  29.  At  Londham  Hall,  Suffolk,  most 
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the  retired  list,  and  went  to  reside  at  Hunt- 
Icy,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  lie  married,  and 
about  ten  years  since,  his  Majesty,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  military  allowances,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  long  arid  zealous  ser¬ 
vices,  was  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  him 
one  of  his  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor.  Lient. 
Brown  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius, con¬ 
stantly  employing  himself  in  mechanical  pur¬ 
suits,  and  many  of  his  inventions  evinced 
considerable  ingenuity.  He  expressed  a  parti¬ 
cular  desire  to  be  interred  as  near  that  part 
«f  St.  George’s  Chapel  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  where  the  remains  of  his  old 
friend  and  patron  Sir  Henry  Clinton  are  de¬ 
posited,  which  was  accordingly  done.  He  was 
enthusiastically  attached  to  freemasonry,  the 
highest  order  of  which  he  attained.  He  was 
generally  known,  and  had  numerous  and 
respectable  friends,  to  whom  it  is  presumed 
the  foregoing  particulars  may  not  prove  un¬ 
interesting. 


Major  Cartwright. 

Sept.  28.  At  his  house,  in  Burton 
Crescent,  John  Cartwright,  esq.  a  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  was  third 
sou  of  William  Cartwright,  esq.  of  Marn- 
Tiatn,  co.  Notts,  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
George  Cartwright  of  Ossington,  esq.  and 
born  Sept.  17,  O.S.  1740. 

After  receiving  his  education  first  at  a 
Grammar-school  at  Newark,  and  afterwards 
at  Heath  in  Yorkshire,  he  entered  the  Navy 
at  18.  From  that  period  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  American  war,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  Naval  service,  being 
in  the  actions  of  Hawke  and  Conflans,  and 
afterwards  on  the  Newfoundland  station, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  to  act  on  shore  as  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate.  His  conduct  in  that  situation  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  those  by  whom  he 
was  employed,  and  those  towards  whom  he 
exercised  his  judicial  functions.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  he 
was  first  Lieutenant  to  Lord  Howe,  and 
such  was  his  exemplary  conduct  as  an 
officer,  that  he  was  recommended  to  the 
appointment  of  first  Lieutenant  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  situation  would 
have  ensured  a  rapid  rise  in  his  profession, 
and  lie  would,  had  he  accepted  it,  in  all 
probability  have  been  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest 
Admiral  in  the  service.  Tn  the  struggle 
then  commencing  between  the  American 
colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  he  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former  ;  and, 
persuaded  of  the  injustice  of  that  line  of 
policy  which  this  country  then  pursued,  he 
relinquished  all  those  splendid  prospects  in 
a  service  to  which  he  was  attaclied,  and  in 
which  he  had  obtained  distinction. 

When  the  Nottinghamshire  Militia  was 
first  raised,  having  then  retired  to  his  fa¬ 


ther’s  house  in  the  country,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Major,  and  continued  for  many 
years  the  most  active  officer  in  the  regi¬ 
ment.  His  political  opinions  being  different 
from  those  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  was 
removed  from  his  Majority,  though  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Lieutenancy.  That  this 
measure  was  not  legal,  is  clearly  proved  in 
his  “  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.” 

As  many  of  the  political  evils  of  the  day 
appeared  to  him  to  proceed  from  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  tin? 
“  Societv  for  Constitutional  Information.” 

■i 

In  this,  his  coadjutors  were  Charles  3d 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Horne  Tooke,  Dr.  John  Jebb,  Mr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Sharp,  Mr.  Capel  Loft,  and  many 
others,  of  whom  he  was  the  survivor.  To 
give  the  history  of  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  Society,  and  of  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Society  which  emanated  froni 
it,  would  exceed  the  limit  of  this  short 
sketch.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  American,  and  late 
wrar,  Mr.  Cartwright  pursued  an  undeviating 
course  of  opposition  to  all  measures  which 
he  considered  unjust,  or  illegal,  whether 
proceeding  from  Tory  or  Whig,  and  recom¬ 
mended,  as  the  only  means  of  purifying  the 
Constitution  from  the  corruptions  which 
time  or  mis-government  had  occasioned, 
the  restoration  of  its  primitive  simplicity, 
by  a  radical  reform  in  Parliament. 

His  indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  he  undertook, 
would  be  hardly  credible  to  those  who  did 
not  witness  them.  His  political  avocations 
w'ere  not  pursued  by  fits  and  starts,  like 
ordinary  amusements,  but  were  one  conti¬ 
nued  course  of  employment.  From  six  in 
the  morning,  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
his  pen  was  generally  in  his  hand.  Besides 
the  different  works  which  he  published,  his 
addresses,  resolutions,  and  anonymous  publi¬ 
cations  were  extensive,  and  his  correspond¬ 
ence  extended  to  every  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  to  many  parts  of  Ireland  and 
America. 

His  political  principles,  whether  just  or 
otherwise,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  either  to  advocate  or  con¬ 
demn  ;  they  are  before  the  world,  and  will 
receive  from  posterity  the  measure  of  their 
reward.  This  is  the  tribute  of  one,  who 
bears  a  willing  testimony  to  his  private 
worth,  and  the  irreparable  loss  which  they 
have  sustained  who  shared  the  hours  which 
were  snatched  from  Study,  and  devoted  to 
rational  and  cheerful  conversation.  Those 
who  only  knew  him  from  the  public  papers, 
or  saw  him  through  the  medium  of  political 
delusion,  could  have  no  idea  of  the  mildness 
of  his  manners,  or  the  gentleness  of  his  dis¬ 
position.  Although  inflexible  in  those  opi¬ 
nions  which  he  conceived  to  be  founded  in 
eternal  right  and  justice,  he  was  placable, 

unassuming, 
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unassuming,  and  courteous,  and  never  in¬ 
dulged  in  that  personal  abuse  and  invective 
which  party  politicians  too  frequently  employ. 

His  activity  of  mind  was  not  wholly  ap¬ 
plied  to  political  subjects.  His  natural  be¬ 
nevolence  of  disposition  prompted  him  to 
various  acts  of  private  friendship,  and  he 
engaged  in  many  undertakings  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  others,  with  ardour  and  perseverence. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  his  inflexible  inte¬ 
grity,  that  he  was  often  referred  to  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  dispute  between  individuals,  and  his 
decisions  seldom  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Although  he  did  not  for  many  years  of 
his  life  frequent  any  place  of  public  worship, 
his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
sentiments.  He  never  sat  down  to  an  un¬ 
blessed  meal,  and  firmly  believing  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  to  be  the  word  of  God,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  it  his  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

Considering  his  advanced  age,  he  enjoyed 
till  within  the  last  six  months  of  his  life  a 
very  excellent  state  of  health ;  though  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  so  much  care  of 
himself  in  the  articles  of  diet,  early  hours, 
and  warm  clothing,  as  almost  to  acquire  the 
character  of  an.  habitual  invalid.  About  a 
year  before  his  death,  he  received  a  great 
shock  in  the  death  of  his  younger  brother, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright,  with  whom  there 
was  a  great  congeniality  in  pursuits  and 
opinions.  Sensibly  alive  to  the  events  lately 
passing  in  the  Peninsula,  lie  lamented  with 
deep  concern  the  execution  of  Riego,  and 
tenderly  sympathized  in  the  intense  grief 
which  that  event  occasioned  to  the  widow 
and  brother  of  that  ill-fated  patriot.  It 
was  evident  to  his  family,  that  these  events 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  notwithstanding 
which,  he  still  pursued  his  usual  avocations 
with  industry,  being  engaged  within  ten 
days  of  his  death,  in  writing  to  Mr.  .Jeffer¬ 
son  in  America,  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
Government. 

The  mortal  machine  being  worn  out, 
after  a  week’s  confinement  to  his  bed  he  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
with  a  deep  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
goodness  of  Providence,  in  granting  him  so 
long  a  life,  and  so  many  blessings,  and  in 
the  humble  hope  of  having  discharged  his 
duty  to  God,  and  his  country. 

He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
upright  in  his  person,  and  well  made.  His 
countenance,  though  remarkably  mild  and 
complacent,  bore  the  marks  of  deep  thought. 
He  was  extremely  neat  in  his  person,  and 
made  no  alteration  in  the  fashion  of  his 
dress  for  40  years.  His  whole  appearance 
and  manner  bore  the  stamp  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

He  married,  in  1780,  Anne-Katherine, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Dashwood,  esq.  of 
Well,  Lincolnshire,  who  survives  him,  and 
by  whom  he  has  left  no  issue. 

His  remains  were  interred  pursuant  to  his 
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request,  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  family, 
at  Finchley,  attended  by  his  nephews  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  and  Thomas- Law 
Hodges,  esq.  and  by  Henry  E.  Strickland, 
esq.  and  J.  C.  Girardot,  esq.  his  nephews  by 
marriage.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
between  30  and  40  of  his  personal  and  poli¬ 
tical  friends,  some  of  whom  came  from  a 
great  distance,  and  showed  by  their  sorrow 
the  sense  they  hod  of  his  w’orth  and  value. 

'1  he  late  Major  Cartwright’s  will  was 
dated  the  9th  of  June,  1824.  He  be¬ 
queathed  the  whole  of  his  property  (enume¬ 
rating  as  a  part  of  it  his  half-pay  as  an  officer 
of  the  Navy,  and  an  annuity  from  the  Duke 
of  Somerset)  to  his  wife,  whom,  with  his 
niece,  Frances  Dorothy  Cartwright,  spinster, 
he  appointed  his  executrix  ;  and  in  case  of 
his  wife’s  previous  demise,  substituted  tl»e 
latter  as  his  sole  legatee.  They  both  sur¬ 
vived  him,  but  only  his  niece  took  a  pro¬ 
bate  of  his  will,  power  having  been  reseived 
to  the  other  executrix.  The  effects  were 
sworn  under  500/. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : 

“  American  Independence  the  Interest 
and  Glory  of  Great  Britain,”  17/4,  8vo. — 
“  A  Letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  esq.  contro¬ 
verting  the  Principles  of  Government,  laid 
down  in  his  Speech  of  April  .9th,  1774,” 
1775,  8vo. — “  Take  Your  Choice,  &.c.8cc.” 
1776',  8vo.  reprinted  1777,  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Legislative  Rights  of  the 
Commonalty  Vindicated,”  8vo. — “A  Letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  disenssing  a  Posi¬ 
tion  relative  to  a  fundamental  Right  of  the 
Constitution,  contained  in  his  Lordship’s 
Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke, 
Esq.”  1777,  8vo. — “The  People’s  Bar¬ 
rier,”  1780,  8vo. — “  Letter  to  the  Deputies 
of  the  Associated  Counties,  Cities  and 
Towns,  on  the  means  necessary  to  a  Refor¬ 
mation  of  Parliament,”  1781,  8vo. — 
“  Give  us  our  Rights,”  1782,  8vo. — “In¬ 
ternal  Evidence  ;  or  an  Inquiry  how  far 
I  ruth  aad  the  Christian  Religion  have  been 
consulted  by  the  author  of  Thoughts  on  a 
Parliamentary  Reform,  (Soame  Jenvns)” 
1784,  8vo. — “  Ivetter  to  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,”  17.92,  8vo. — “  A  Plan  for  provid¬ 
ing  the  Navy  with  Timber,”  1793,  8vo. — 
“  Letter  to  a  Friend  at  Boston,”  1793, 
6vo. — “  The  Commonwealth  in  Danger,” 

1795,  8vo. — “  Letter  to  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  County  of  Lincoln,”  1795,  8vo. — 
“  The  Constitutional  Defence  of  England,” 

1796.  8 vo. — “  An  Appeal  on  the  subject  of 
the  English  Constitution,”  1797,  8vo. — 
second  edition  greatly  enlarged,  1 7.99 . — 
“The  Trident,”  1800,  4tn. — “  Letter  to 
the  Electors  of  Nottingham,”  1803,  8vo< — 
“  England’s  A£gis,”  1806,  8vo. — V  The 
State  of  the  Nation,”  1805,  8vo. — “  Rea¬ 
sons  for  Reformation,”  1809,  8vo. — “  The 
Comparison,”  1810,  8vo. —  “  Six  Letters  to 
the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,”  1812,  6vo. — 
“  A  Bill  of  Rights  and  Liberties,”  1817, 

8vo. — 
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8vo» — 1  ho  English  Constitution  pro¬ 
duced,”  1823,  8vo.  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
also  author  of  several  papers  in  Young’s 
Annals  of  Agriculture. 

Edward  Johnson,  Esq. 

Oct.  6.  In  Gerrard- street,  Soho,  aged 
72,  Edward  Johnson,  esq.  Comptroller  of 
the  Two-Penny  Post  Office.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  of  public  or  private  life  it 
woald  perhaps  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
more  perfect  or  a  more  useful  character  than 
the  late  Mr.  Johnson.  In  selecting  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  beneficence  he  always  exercised 
so  cautious  a  discrimination,  that  he  scarcely 
ever  conferred  a  service  on  one  who  was  not 
deserving  of  it ;  and  he  never  held  out  a 
promise  that  was  not  realised.  His  domestic 
arrangements  were  at  all  times  marked  by  a 
warm-hearted  and  elegant  hospitality,  which 
doubly  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  acquaintance.  But  all  these 
amiable  qualities  were  trifling  when  compared 
to  the  services  which  he  conferred  on  the 
public  in  his  situation  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Two-Penny  Post  Office,  the  revenue  of 
which,  by  his  sole  exertions  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  increased  to  the  amount  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  annually,  while  a  most 
important  accommodation  was  afforded  to 
the  public  by  the  rapid  facility  which  his 
plans  have,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  af¬ 
forded  to  general  correspondence.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  4t>  years  in  the  service  of 
the  public  ;  and  to  his  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions  tire  Inland  Office  is  indebted  for  its 
present  admirable  arrangements.  During 
the  period  in  which  he  has  been  Comptroller, 
not  one  public  complaint  has  ever  been 
brought  against  the  Department  under  his 
immediate  superintendence ;  and  so  anxious 
was  he  to  benefit  the  revenue  and  perfect  the 
system  of  his  adoption,  that  it  is  known  he 
sacrificed  his  own  interest  to  the  publicgood, 
as  he  had  determined  never  to  solicit  an  in¬ 
crease  to  his  very  moderate  salary  till  he  had 
accomplished  his  “  daily  hopes,  his  nightly 
prayers” — that  of  raising  the  proceeds  of  his 
Department  to  its  present  astonishing  and 
unprecedented  revenue.  His  remains  were 
removed  Oct.  12,  to  the  burying-ground  at 
Paddington,  followed  by  a  train  of  friends 
anxious  to  pay  a  last  sad  tribute  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  departed  worth. 

Thomas  Leverton,  Esq. 

Sept.  23.  In  Bedford-square,  aged  80, 
sincerely  lamented,  Thomas  Leverton,  esq. 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Middlesex,  and  city  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  who  after  bequeathing  above  60,000 /. 
to  his  relatives  and  friends,  has  left  near 
12>000/.  in  charity  or  valuable  donations; 
particularly  the  last,  which  will  be  inserted, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  followed  up  on  a 
larger  scale  by  some  more  wealthy  indivi¬ 
duals,  as  the  situation  of  persons  reduced 


by  misfortune  in  higher  or  middling  life, 
particularly  women,  always  excited  his  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  to  many  such  he  was,  during 
his  life-time,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  tho 
amount  of  several  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  First,  100/.  towards  building  a  new 
Church  in  St.  Giles’s  parish,  of  which  he 
was  the  father !  sixty  years  an  house-keeper, 
and  nearly  its  oldest  magistrate. — 100/.  to 
the  Alms-women  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the 
fields. — 100/.  to  the  London  Hospital. — 
100/.  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. — 100/.  to 
the  Jubilee  Houses  at  Greenwich  for  re¬ 
duced  widows. — 100/.  to  the  Penitentiary 
House  at  Pentonville. — 50/.  to  the  Thea¬ 
trical  Fund  of  Covent  Garden.  —  30/.  to 
poor  Housekeepers  at  Waltham  Abbey  and 
Mitcham ;  and  after  the  decease  of  his 
widow,  he  has  left  to  Trustees  named, 
6', 000/.  three  per  cents,  consols,  to  his 
native  parish  of  Waltham  Abbey  Holy  Cross, 
Essex,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  two 
Charity-schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other 
for  girls,  of  twenty  each,  and  clothing  them. 
Also,  12 L  per  arm.  to  old  men  and  women 
there  ;  and  other  minor  donations. 

To  the  parish  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields, 
Middlesex,  he  has  left  in  trust  to  the  Mi¬ 
nister  and  Select  Vestry  for 'ever,  the  sum 
of  5,000/.  three  per  cent,  consols,  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
six  deserving  females,  widows  in  preference; 
or  on  any  emergency,  unmarried  daughters, 
not  in  the  alms-houses,  who  have  lived  in 
houses  of  not  less  than  40/.  per  ann.  three 
years  in  the  parish,  and  who  are  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  25/.  per  ann.  each.  This  is  meant 
chiefly  for  decayed  gentlewomen  ;  and  if  any 
person  can  hereafter  claim  kin  to  himself  or 
wife,  in  need  of  aid,  such  person  always  to 
have  a  preference  in  whatever  parish  she 

mav  reside. 

•/ 

H  is  humility  was  only  equalled  by  that 
benevolence  which  pervaded  all  his  actions. 
At  times  he  almost  repented  of  these  be¬ 
quests,  lest  they  should  get  into  print  and 
seem  ostentatious  ;  though  they  were  sweet 
to  his  soul.  To  use  his  own  expression, 
“  no  merit  of  mine;  it  is  all  the  work  of 
Providence  which  enabled  him  to  raise  a 
handsome  fortune,  of  which  he  considered 
himself  only  a  steward  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  gave  him  strength  of  mind 
and  body  to  enjoy  many  comforts,  in  full 
possessioxr  of  all  his  faculties,  to  an  age 
which  few  attain.  His  body  was  interi'ed 
in  a  vault  in  Waltham  Abbey  Church,  vi'itlx 
every  token  of  respect  that  a  grateful  parish 
could  bestow,  for  a  very  fine  organ  which 
lie  presented  to  their  Church  about  five 
years  since. 

Mr.  William  Sharp. 

July  25.  At  Chiswick,  aged  75,  Mr. 
William  Sharp,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
engravers  of  the  age.  He  was  born  Ja¬ 
nuary  23,  1743.  His  father,  a  gun- 

maker 
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maker  of  respectability,  lived  in  Haydon 
Yard,  Minories.  He  showed  an  early  pre¬ 
dilection  for  drawing,  and  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Mr.  Barak  Longmnte,  a  bright- 
eimraver,  and  celebrated  for  his  know 
ledge  of  heraldry  *.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  services,  it  is  said  he  continued  to 
work  in  the  shop  of  his  master ;  when  mar¬ 
rying,  he  commenced  business  for  himself, 
and  opened  a  shop  as  a  writing  engraver, 
in  Bartholomew  Lane,  where  he  long  re¬ 
sided,  and  had  much  encouragement.  Mr. 
Sharp  often  said,  even  latterly,  that  his  first 
essay  in  engraving  was  made  upon  a  pewter 
pot.  His  friends  would  have  qualified  this 
assertion,  by  substituting  a  silver  tankard, 
but  the  Artist  loved  truth,  and  insisted  on 
the  veracity  of  this  humble  commencement. 
It  may  however  be  added,  that  apprentices 
of  all  bright-engravers  begin  to  acquire  a 
feeling  of  their  principal  tool  by  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  publicans’  names  on  their  pewter 
pots.  Hogarth,  no  doubt,  had  done  the 
same  before  him.  One  of  his  first  essays 
in  the  superior  branch  of  art  was,  to  make 
a  drawing  of  the  old  lion  Hector,  who  had 
been  an  inmate  in  the  Tower  for  30  years; 
engrave  it  on  a  small  4to  plate,  and  expose 
the  prints  for  sale  in  his  window. 

Somewhere  about  1782  it  seems  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  shop,  commenced  a  higher  de¬ 
partment  of  art,  and  resided  in  a  private 
house  at  Vauxhall,  where  he  began  to  en¬ 
grave  from  the  superior  paintings  of  the  old 
masters.  His  merit  began  to  display  itself 
in  the  Novelist’s  Magazine,  for  which  work, 
published  by  Harrison,  in  Paternoster  Row, 
lie  executed  some  plates  from  the  designs  of 
Stothard.  Messrs.  Heath,  Angus,  and  Collyer, 
contributed  their  talents  at  the  same  period 
to  the  graphic  illustration  of  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  octavo  work.  To  these  volumes 
thus  published  may  be  traced  the  origin  of 
those  beautifully  illustrated  books  brought 
out  periodically,  which  have  since  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  British  Press. 

At  Vauxhall  was  also  completed  West’s 
Landing  of  Charles  II.  which  Woollett  at  his 
death  had  left  unfinished ;  two  solemn  dances 
by  torch-light,  and  portraits  of  Islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  Cook’s  Voyages  ;  and 
a  most  exquisite  oval  work,  after  Ben  wall, 
an  artist  who  died  young,  of  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  his 
skill.  Sharp  contributed  one  \rr\nt  to  South¬ 
well's  folio  Funtily  Bible — “  Moses  strikiug 
the  Rock.’’  Among  the  finest  of  his  works 
are  “  The  Doctors  of  the  Church  disputing 
upon  the  Immaculateness  of  the  Virgin,” 
from  the  picture  by  Guido,  which  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  fine  execution  is  superior  to  the 
plate  from  the  same  picture  by  Chevalier  Jaco¬ 
bus  Freij.  The  plate  from  Mr.West’s  “  King 
Lear  in  the  Storm,”  is  also  a  masterly  ex- 
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ample  <>f  boo  engraving,  and  worthy  of  any 
school.  A  proof  of  this  plate  has  lorig  pro¬ 
duced  ten  guineas.  No  line-engraver  has 
been  more  successful  in  copying  the  origi- 
ginal  feeling  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
magnificent  print  of  “  St.  Cecilia,”  from 
Doininichino,  is  another  example  of  his 
great  and  masterly  hand.  We  know  not 
where  to  point  to  a  more  bold  and  effective 
specimen  of  the  calcographic  art.  “  1  ho 
Witch  of  Kndor,”  from  the  impressive  pic¬ 
ture  by  Mr.  West,  may  be  instanced  as  ano¬ 
ther  splendid  effort  of  his  graving  tool. 
“  The  Virgin  nnd  Child,”  after  Carlo  Dolci. 
“The  Ecce  Homo,”  after  Guido.  “  The  Sor¬ 
tie  from  Gibraltar,”  after  Trumbull.  “  The 
Destruction  of  the  Floating  Battery  at  Gib¬ 
raltar,”  after  Copley.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  the  great  anatomist,  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  finest  prints  in  the  world. 
“  One  of  his  works,  however,  of  surpassing 
excellence,”  says  the  Somerset  House  Ga¬ 
zette,  “should  be  mentioned,  ns  it  will  be 
preserved  as  a  monument  of  his  genius,  to 
the  discredit  of  Macklin,  and  the  shame  of 
Bartolozzi;  we  refer  to  the  plate  of  ‘  The 
Holy  Family,’  engraved  by  W.  Sharp,  from 
the  picture  painted  for  Sir  Peter  Burrell, 
Bart.  Sharp  was  employed  by  Macklin 
to  engrave  a  plate  from  this  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  produced  a 
work  which  for  light,  shadow,  brilliancy, 
and  all  the  highest  attributes  of  the  art, 
was  inimitable.  An  hundred  proofs  were 
taken  from  this  plate,  and  some  few  im¬ 
pressions,  when  Bartolozzi  undertook,  at 
the  instance  of  Macklin,  to  improve  it,  by 
nearly  obliterating  the  lines,  and  converting 
it  into  a  dotted  engraving  1” 

At  an  early  period  of  lus  life  he  was  a 
great  stickler  for  Representative  Govern¬ 
ments — or  rather  for  doing  without  Kings 
and  the  Clergy,  and  for  substituting  a  Pre¬ 
sident,  &c. ;  but  for  many  years  preceding 
his  death  a  total  change  took  place  in  his 
political  ideas.  So  infected  was  he  at  one 
time,  however,  with  the  fury  of  political 
liberty,  and  so  free  in  society  generally  in 
uttering  his  thoughts,  that  he  was  placed 
under  arrest  by  the  Government,  and 
was  had  up  several  times  before  the  Privy 
Council  to  be  examined,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not,  in  his  speeches 
or  waitings,  he  had  committed  himself  so 
far  as  that  he  might,  in  common  with  Horne 
Tooke  and  others,  take  his  trial  for  High 
Treason;  but  he  being  a  bold,  handsouie- 
looking,  jocular  man— one  who  looked  as  if 
lie  liked  the  good  tilings  of  this  world  too 
well  to  become  a  conspirator,  the  Privy 
Council  came  to  a  conclusion  that  the  altar 
and  the  throne  had  not  much  to  fear  from 
him  ;  and  especially  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
when  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  pre¬ 
sent,  after  he  had  been  for  a  length  of  time 
plagued  with  questions,  which  Sharp  said 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi¬ 
ness. 
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□ess,  he  deliberately  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  prospectus  for  subscribing  to  his  portrait 
of  Gen. Kosciusko,  after  West,  which  he  was 
then  engraving,  and  first  handing  it  to 
Messrs.  Pitt  and  Dundas,  ho  requested  them 
to  have  the  goodness  to  put  down  their  names 
as  subscribers,  nnd  then  to  give  his  pros¬ 
pectus  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  their  names.  The  singularity 
of  such  a  proposal  set  them  laughing,  and 
lien  was  soon  afterwards  liberated. 

He  was  a  staunch  believer  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  was  a  great  admirer  of  them,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  period  was  at  hand  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  respecting  the 
restoration  of  God’s  chosen  people.  Fully 
impressed  with  that  idea  he  became  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  called 
themselves  Prophets  —  namely,  Brothers, 
Wright,  Bryan,  and  others.  He  afterwards, 
however,  changed  his  opinion  of  Bryan,  who 
he  thought  had  not  only  been  deluded  him¬ 
self,  but  that  he  had  become  a  deluder.  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  some  years  since  of  the  fame  of 
Johanna  Southcott,  who  then  lived  in  Exe¬ 
ter,  and  got  her  living  by  going  out  as  a 
charwoman,  he  set  off  in  the  Exeter  mail 
without  letting  any  one  know  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  brought  her  to  London  at  his  own 
expense  ;  took  lodgings  for  her,  and  main¬ 
tained  her  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  subject  of  physiognomy  he  had 
singular  opinions.  He  believed  that  every 
man’s  face  had  the  sign  of  the  beast  or  the 
animal  in  it;  for  instance,  that  some  in  dis¬ 
position  being  like  lions,  were  in  the  face 
like  a  lion  ;  others  like  tigers,  eagles,  bull¬ 
dogs,  and  other  beasts  or  birds.  Cobbett’s 
profile  he  likened  to  that  of  a  bull-dog.  His 
projecting  lips,  and  his  projecting  chin, 
showed,  that  on  whatsoever  he  fastened, 
there  he  would  stick,  and  worry  it  so  long 
as  there  was  any  thing  to  worry.  He  often 
eulogised  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  Lord  Sid- 
mouth.  Sir  William  Curtis,  too,  was  one 
of  his  favourites,  inasmuch  as  he  had  be¬ 
haved  most  liberally  towards  him  in  paying 
•for  the  engraving  of  his  portrait. 

His  success  in  his  profession,  and  property 
left  him  by  a  brother  Avho  died  at  Gibraltar, 
enabled  Mr.  Sharp  to  remove  from  Vaux- 
hall  to  a  larger  house  in  Charles-street,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Hospital,  and  to  indulge  himself  in 
more  extended  social  connexions.  At  sub¬ 
sequent  periods  of  his  life,  he  removed  Iris 
residence  two  or  three  times;  from  Charles- 
street  to  Titchfield-street ;  from  thence  to 
Acton;  and  from  Acton  to  Chiswick,  where 
he  had  not  resided  long,  before  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  dropsy  in  the  chest,  which  ter¬ 
minated  his  life.  He  is  buried  at  Chiswick, 
in  the  same  church-yard  as  Hogarth,  whom 
he  esteemed  as  the  most  extraordinary  painter 
that  ever  existed;  and  who  was  of  similar 
origin.  In  the  same  cemetery  also  repose 
the  remains  of  De  Loutherbourgh,  for 
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whom  at  one  period  he  entertained  much 
mystic  reverence. 

Sharp  died  poor ;  though  he  might  easily 
have  saved  money,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most 
industrious  of  men  ;  and  took  great  delight  in 
his  work,  applying  himself  to  it  both  early  and 
late.  He  was  an  extraordinary  compound  of 
high  professional  talent,  good  moral  inten¬ 
tion,  and  egregious  credulity;  the  latter 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  dispersion  of 
Iris  gains. — He  has  unfortunately  taken  pains 
to  perpetuate  his  belief  in  the  divine  mission 
of  Brothers  by  the  following  inscription  un¬ 
der  his  portrait :  “  Fully  believing  this  to  be 
the  man  appointed  by  God,  I  engrave  his 
likeness.  W.  Sharp.” 

But  it  is  with  pleasure  we  turn  from  his 
weakness,  to  dwell  oQ  the  beauty  of  his  art. 
His  general  style  of  engraving  is  masterly, 
not  servilely  borrowed  from  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  or  contemporaries,  but  formed  from 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  merits  of  all, 
compared  with  their  archetype.  Nature.  The 
half  tints  and  shadows  of  his  best  works  are 
peculiarly  rich.  His  courses  of  lines  are  al¬ 
ways  conducted  with  ability  ;  and  sometimes 
with  that 

“  Wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning  ” 
which  can  only  result  from  genius.  Sharp’s 
play  of  lines  have,  generally  speaking,  the 
utmost  freedom,  combined  with  a  power  of 
regularity  and  accuracy,  always  commensu¬ 
rate  to  the  occasion.  This  implies  more  of 
the  artist,  and  less  of  the  mechanic,  than  we 
elsewhere  find;  a  solicitude  for  the  end  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  means  ;  and  is  the  result  of  a 
grander  career  of  mind,  governed  by  bolder 
bridling. 

When  a  young  man  he  was  handsome,  of 
the  middling  size,  finely  proportioned,  with 
a  very  fine  commanding  face,  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  cast.  H  is  forehead  was  broad  and 
capacious,  in  which  appeared  the  signs  of 
great  intellect.  In  middle  and  old  age  he 
was  bald,  with  a  few  silvery  locks  hang¬ 
ing  down  on  the  back  of  his  head  over  his 
shoulders.  The  crown  of  his  head  was  re¬ 
markably  silvery  and  beautiful.  He  never 
wore  a  wig,  but  to  preserve  himself  from 
taking  cold,  he  regularly  in  the  morning 
washed  tire  whole  of  his  head  in  cold  wateF. 
In  middle  and  advanced  age  be  became  cor¬ 
pulent,  and  was  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
which  was  probably  broright  on  by  good 
living — for  he  was  always  fond  of  good 
cheer.  His  works  were  well  known  to  his 
contemporary  artists  in  Europe,  and  so 
much  admired,  that  he  was  elected  in  1814, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Munich. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  “by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  his  own  country  he  remained 
unhonoured  to  the  day  of  his  death,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  advantages  that  British 
art  and  commerce  had  derived  from  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  his  professional  talents,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  u|K>n  the  risipg  race  of  artists  of  his 
example.”  On  this  subject  we  are  enabled 
to  narrate  an  original  anecdote,  which  wo 
believe  to  be  perfectly  authentic.  It  was 
Sharp's  own  fault  that  he  was  not  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Koval  Academy,  The  fact  was 

*  J 

shortly  this.  Sharp  had  solicited  Sir  Jo¬ 
shua  Reynolds  to  be  allowed  to  engrave  his 
celebrated  picture  painted  for  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  of  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  Serpent.  '1’his  was  favourably  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  President,  who  in  conversa¬ 
tion  offered  to  propose  Sharp  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But 
Sharp,  full  of  the  hbnour  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  rejected  the  offer,  warmly  espousing 
the  cause  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Woollett, 
Hall,  and  other  eminent  Chalcographers, 
who  considered  their  art  slighted  in  not 
being  allowed  to  become  Royal  Academi¬ 
cians.  This  circumstance,  in  its  turn,  of¬ 
fended  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  on  Sharp 
again  waiting  on  him  concerning  engraving 
the  Picture  of  Hercules,  met  with  a  cold 
reception,  and  was  informed  that  the  Pic¬ 
ture  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Boydell. 

He  was  never  out  of  his  own  country, 
though  he  had  at  various  times  received 
the  most  pressing  invitations  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  from  those  who  had  seen  and  ad¬ 
mired  his  engraving,  hut  with  whom  he 
had  no  personal  acquaintance. 

Edward  Peart,  Esq.  M.  D. 

Lately.  At  Butterwick,  near  Gainsbo¬ 
rough,  aged  68,  Edward  Peart,  Esq.  M.  D. 
formerly  a  Physician  at  Kuightsbridge,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  singular  opi¬ 
nions  on  electricity.  He  published  “  The 
Generation  of  Animal  Heat  investigated, 
1788,”  8vo.  ;  “On  the  Elementary  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Nature,  1789,”  8vo.  ;  “  On  Elec¬ 
tricity,  with  occasional  Observations  on  Mag¬ 
netism,  1791,”  8V0. ;  “On  the  Properties 
of  Matter,  the  Principles  of  Chemistry,  on  the 
Nature  and  Construction  of  Aeriform  Fluids, 

1792, ”  8yo.;  “  On  Electric  Atmospheres,  in 
which  the  Absurdity  of  the  Doctrine  of  Po¬ 
sitive  and  Negative  Electricity  is  proved, 

1793,  8vo. “  The  Anti-phlogistic  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Lavoisier,  critically  examined  and 
demonstratively  confuted,  1795,”  8vo.  ; 
“  On  the  Composition  and  Properties  of 
Water,  1796,”  8vo. ;  “  Physiology,  or  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  Functions  and  Laws 
of  the  Nervous  System,  1798,”  8vo. ; 
“  Practical  Information  on  St.  Anthony’s 
Fire,  and  on  Erythematous  Affections  in  ge¬ 
neral,  1802,”  8vo. ;  “  Practical  Information 
on  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  and  Stran¬ 
gulated  Rupture,  1 802,”  8vo.  ;  “Practical 
Information  on  the  malignant  Scarlet  Fever, 
and  Sore  Throat,  1802,”  8 vo. ;  “  Practical 
Information  on  Rheumatism,  Inflammation 
of  the  Eyes,  and  Disorders  in  general,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Inflammations  of  u  similar  Na¬ 


ture,  1809,”  8vo. ;  “On  the  Consumption 
of  the  Lungs,  1808,”  8vo. 

Many  years  ago  ho  was  engaged  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  Mr.  Read,  of  Knightsbridge,  on 
the  subject  of  electricity.  In  all  his  writings 
he  adhered  to  a  philosophy  of  his  own  ;  con¬ 
triving  and  modifying  with  much  ingenuity, 
three  simple  elementary  substances,  one  so¬ 
lid  and  two  fluid,  so  as  to  account  for  all 
possible  phenomena.  There  is  more  inge¬ 
nuity  than  solidity  in  his  principles. 

Dr.  Kemp. 

Dr.  Kemp  (whose  death  we  noticed,  p. 
91,)  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  Ex¬ 
eter  in  1778  ;  he  was  a  Chorister  in  the  Ex¬ 
eter  Cathedral,  and  was  placed  as  a  pupil 
with  the  late  Mr.  William  Jackson  (then 
Organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral),  who  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities.  As  me¬ 
rit  frequently  meets  with  unjust  opposition, 
so  did  it  early  prove  with  Dr.  Kemp  {  his  ta¬ 
lents  gained  him  the  envy  of  those  who  felt 
their  inferiority  ;  and  as  he  possessed  the  most 
acute  feelings  he  determined  on  leaving  his 
native  city.  This  he  did  in  1  802,  and  went 
to  Bristol,  where  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Organist  of  the  Cathedral.  Dr. 
Kemp  had  not  filled  this  situation  many 
months  before  the  members  of  the  Bristol 
Cathedral  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
gold  medal,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  for  his  ex¬ 
ertion  in  improving  the  choristers,  &c.  as 
well  as  for  some  Cathedral  Music  he  com¬ 
posed  for  them.  In  1802  he  composed  and 
performed  before  the  Members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  benefit  of  Clergy  men’s  Widows 
and  Orphans,  an  anthem  “  1  am  Alpha  and 
Omega.”  It  was  published.  Dr.  Kemp  was 
a  remarkable  fine  organ  and  pianoforte  player, 
and  never  failed  to  powerfully  affect  those 
who  heard  him.  In  1805  he  married  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  John,  esq.  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children.  From  this  period  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  severe  afflictions, 
which  followed  him  in  various  ways  to  the 
close  of  his  industrious  and  laborious  life. 
From  the  first  year  after  his  marriage  his  fa¬ 
mily  suffered  much  from  sickness,  and  great 
prospects  of  success  (professionally)  offering 
in  various  ways  in  London,  he  went  thither 
in  1807,  where  he  raoj;  with  many  disap¬ 
pointments.  Being  by  friends  advised  to 
take  his  degrees  in  music,  he  took  his  ba¬ 
chelor’s  degree  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge  in  1808,  and  was  complimented 
by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Pearson,  and  the  present  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  on  his  Musical  Exercise  performed  on 
the  occasion,  intituled,  “The  War  An¬ 
them,  A  sound  of  Battle  is  in  the  Land.” 
Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
favourable  impression  this  piece  made,  added 
to  the  acknowledgement  of  his  groat  talents, 
occasioned  his  being  allowed  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  time,  deemed  necessary  to 

wait 
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wait  between  the  degrees,  as  his  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  was  presented  to  him  in  July  1809*, 
when  an  anthem  of  his  composition  was  per¬ 
formed,  entitled,  “  The  Crucifixion.”  From 
this  time  until  1814  he  continued  in  Lon¬ 
don,  during  which  period  he  delivered  seve¬ 
ral  courses  of  Lectures,  at  the  Russell  and 
other  Institutions,  in  which  he  explained  his 
“  New  System  of  Musical  Education,  prov¬ 
ing  the  Science  to  be  a  Science  of  Simplicity, 
arising  out  of  a  Scale  of  Nature.”  He  also 
treated  on  Poetry,  Elocution,  and  the  Dra¬ 
ma.  Dr.  Kemp  was  perhaps  the  first  who 
brought  forward  a  system  in  England  for 
teaching  music  simultaneously.  These  lec¬ 
tures  were  in  1810.  Dr.  Kemp  was  ever 
forward  in  charitable  exertions  for  his  fellow 
creatures;  in  1811  he  conducted  a  grand 
concert  at  the  Pantheon  for  the  Portuguese 
Sufferers,  the  band  of  which  consisted  of 
upwards  of  300  vocal  and  instrumental  per¬ 
formers  of  the  first  English  and  Foreign  ta¬ 
lent,  led  by  Signior  Spagnioletti.  After  re¬ 
siding  in  London  for  seven  years,  Dr.  Kemp’s 
health,  at  times,  was  much  impaired.  In 
1814  he  revisited,  with  his  family,  his  native 
place,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
1818,  when  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go 
with  his  family  to  the  Continent.  After  liv¬ 
ing  with  them  for  three  years  in  France,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Exeter.  From  this  period  to  1824 
he  continued  there,  exerting  himself  in  his 
profession,  but  for  the  last  few  years  his 
health  had  been  sadly  impaired,  having  been 
afflicted  with  violent  periodical  fits,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  whicli  often  prevented  him  from  at¬ 
tending  his  professional  duties.  His  severe 
trials  never  induced  him  to  murmer  or  com^ 
plain  ;  he  ever  stedfastly  put  his  firm  trust  in 
Divine  Providence,  and  never  would  be  cast 
down,  although  severely  afflicted,  and  always 
cheerfully  bore  the  deprivation  of  many  com¬ 
forts  he  denied  himself  from  economical  mo¬ 
tives.  In  April  1  824  Dr.  Kemp  considering 
his  presence  in  London  on  musical  business 
indispensible  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
risked  the  journey,  although  but  two  days 
previous  to  the  time  he  had  left  a  sick  bed. 
This  brought  on  a  relapse  of  his  former  com¬ 
plaint,  and  after  acute  suffering  in  his  head 
for  upwards  of  three  weeks,  he  died  at  hia 
lodgings  iu  London  on  the  22d  of  May  1824. 
Dr,  Kemp  has  left  a  yidow,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  to  lament  their  loss.  Amongst  his 
works  we  notice  first  “The  New  System  of 
Musical  Education,  being  a  Self-instructor,” 
Part  I,  of  the  work  printed  on  upwards  of  100 
cards,  the  music- referred  to  in  which  are  so¬ 
natas  or  50  distinct  exercises,  four  lessons 
for  the  pianoforte  or  harp,  four  lessons  for 

*  It  was  the  wish  of  the  whole  Senate  to 
present  Dr.  Kemp  at  once  with  a  Doctor’s 
degree,  only  prevented  by  the  necessary  form 
of  three  days  Supplicate, 
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theliarp,  and  twenty  double  chants  in  score, 
&o.  We  also  notice  “  Twenty  Psalmodical 
Melodies,”  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury-;  ‘-‘The  Jubilee,” 
a  Patriotic  Entertainment,  os  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket;  “  Siege  of 
Isea,”  an  Opera,  words  and  music  by  Dr. 
Kemp,  as  performed  at  the  Tottenham  Street 
Theatre  ;  “  The  Vocal  Magazine;”  “The 
Royal  Review,  and  Register;”  “  Illustration 
of  Shakspeare  ;”  “  Illustration  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake ;”  Twelve  Songs;  also  various 
Glees,  Duetts,  Trios,  Songs,  &c.too  nume¬ 
rous  for  insertion. 


Mr.  Wm.  Windham  Sadler. 

Mr.  Sadler,  whose  unfortunate  death  we 
noticed  in  p.  365,  was  named  Windham, 
from  his  godfather,  the  celebrated  states¬ 
man,  who  once  ascended  with  his  father  in 
a  balloon  ;  and  was  the  son  of  a  second  wife; 
He  had  made  thirty  successful  asceuts,  aud 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  daring 
intrepidity  in  being  the  only  individual  who, 
in  a  balloon,  ever  crossed  the  Irish  Channel. 
He  ascended  from  Dublin,  and  alighted  on 
the  coast  of  Wales.  As  a  chemist  and  civil 
engineer,  Mr.  Sadler  possessed  talents  of  no 
ordinary  cast ;  and  he  was  some  years  ago 
employed  by  the  first  Gas  Company  which 
was  established  in  Liverpool,  and  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  that  establishment 
when  in  its  infancy.  On  leaving  that  ser¬ 
vice,  Mr.  S.,  from  his  enterprising  spirit  and 
his  uniform  success  in  many  perilous  aerial 
voyages,  was  induced  to  devote  himself  more 
closely  to  the  hazardous  pursuit  of  aerosta¬ 
tion  ;  gratifying  the  inhabitants  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  neighbourhood  by  his  frequent, 
bold,  and  well-managed  ascents.  Of  liis 
skill  and  presence  of  mind,  under  circum¬ 
stances  most  threatening  to  human  life, 
thousands  have  borne  testimony,  as  well  as 
the  intrepid  adventurers  who  have  been  the 
companions  of  his  excursions.  He  has  al¬ 
most  uniformly  alighted  without  sustaining, 
the  slightest  personal  injury,  after  voyages 
of  astonishing  rapidity  and  altitude;  and 
the  same  balloon  from  which  he  met  his 
death,  has,  uninjured,  borne  him  aloft  in 
his  trips  for  several  years  past.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired,  indeed,  facilities  in  managing  the 
unwieldy  bulk  of  his  floating  carriage,  which 
even  inspired  the  otherwise  timid  to  adven¬ 
ture  their  lives  under  his  pilotage.  The  fatal 
catastrophe,  therefore,  which  has  terminated 
his  existence,  can  but  bedeemed  one  of  those 
accidents  which  sometimes  defy  the  foresight 
of  the  most  skilful  and  wary. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Sadler’s  constant  practice 
to  -address  a  letter  to  Mrs.  S.  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  on  any  voyage,  and  to  carry 
the  letter  with  him.  He  sometimes  wrote 
to  her  during  the  period  of  his  ascent.  Up¬ 
on  this  occasion,  a  letter  was  found  upon  his. 
person,  which  was  immediately  dispatched 

to 
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to  Mrs.  Sadler.  On  receiving  it,  she  sus¬ 
pected  some  accident,  and  immediately  set 
out,  accompanied  hy  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
recent  companion  of  Mr.  Sadler  from  W  igan. 
When  they  arrived  at  Blackburn,  Mr.  A. 
learned  the  dreadful  result,  and,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  situation  of  Mrs.  S.  gradually 
prepared  her  for  the  fatal  intelligence.  On 
the  melancholy  fact  being  disclosed,  she  de¬ 
termined  to  post  on,  and  take  a  last  look  of 
the  disfigured  remains  of  her  husband. — 
The  scene  was  awfully  distressing.  The  body 
was  removed  to  Liverpool  at  an  early  hour 
on  Saturday  morning,  Mrs.  S.  accompany¬ 
ing  the  hearse  a  considerable  part  of  the 
way.  It  passed  through  Bolton,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Committee  who  had  superin¬ 
tended  the  preparations  for  the  ascent,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  procession,  follow¬ 
ing  the  chaise  in  which  were  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  Mrs.  Sadler.  At  Wigan  similar  marks 
of  respect  were  shown  to  the  corpse. 

At  the  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  there  were  present  upwards  of 
4000  individuals,  who  testified  their  respect 
to  the  memory  of  their  unfortunate  towns¬ 
man  by  accompanying  His  remains  to  the 
grave.  The  church  (Christ  Church)  was 
crowded,  and  the  solemnity  was  heightened 
hy  an  impressive  dirge  sung  by  the  choir. 
The  coffin-plate  had  this  brief  inscription — 
“  William  Windham  Sadler,  died  30th  of 
September,  aged  28.” 

In  his  death  science  is  deprived  of  a  per¬ 
severing  and  devoted  professor,  whose  stu¬ 
dies  in  the  properties  and  appliances  of 
gases,  and  in  other  branches  of  chemistry, 
promised  to  supply  important  facts  to  the 
speculative  philosopher. 

Mr.  Sadler,  some  time  ago,  as  a  more  solid 
reliance  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  than 
the  precarious  life  of  an  aeronaut  could  sup¬ 
ply,  formed,  in  Hanover-street,  Liverpool, 
a  handsome  establishment  of  warm,  medi¬ 
cated,  and  vapour  baths  ;  and,  hy  his  own 
industry  and  attention,  together  with  those 
of  an  amiable  wife,  he  had  a  fair  prospect 
of  increasing  comfort  and  easy  circum¬ 
stances. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Sadler  was  warm¬ 
hearted,  gentle,  and  unassuming ;  and  hy 
his  cheerful  and  agreeable  manners  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  of 
respectable  acquaintances,  who,  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  his  ascent,  never  failed  warmly 
to  interest  themselves  in  his  behalf.  He 
commanded  the  same  respect  and  consi¬ 
deration  from  the  several  Gas  Companies, 
who,  on  many  occasions,  gratuitously  filled 
his  balloon.  As  a  husband  and  a  father  he 
was  affectionate  and  attentive  ;  and  his  late 
success  as  an  aeronaut,  it  is  believed,  urged 
him,  in  hopes  of  meliorating  the  condition 
of  his  family,  to  pursue  his  dangerous  expe¬ 
ditions  with  more  frequency  than  prudence 
might  have  suggested ;  and  at  a  precarious 
season  of  equinoctial  winds  he  made  the 
ascent  which  has  proved  his  last- 


Mm.  Ciiami.es  Innes. 

Nov.  10.  In  Hatton-gardeu,  in  his  6’2d 
year,  Mr.  Charles  limes,  of  Fleet-street. 
He  was  the  second  and  youngest  son  of  a 
highly-respected  clergyman,  Rector  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  Devizes, 
and  a  Prebendary  of  Sarnm  ;  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Innes,  of  Innes, 
co.  Elgin.  He  received  from  his  parents  a 
useful  education,  and  was  taught  by  them 
the  soundest  principles  of  religion  and  vir¬ 
tue.  Being  intended  for  trade,  he  came  at 
an  early  age  to  London,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  entered  into  partnership  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  about  his  own  age,  as  Linen-drapers 
and  Haberdashers  in  Fleet-street.  With  his 
partner  lie  lived  on  terms  of  friendship.  On 
that  gentleman’s  retirement  some  years  since, 
Mr.  Innes  became  the  senior  of  the  Finn. 
He  married  first.  Miss  Anne  Neate,  of  De¬ 
vizes,  who  died  a  few  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  having  left  four  children,  all  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Some  years  after  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  second  wife,  Miss  Mary  Stodart,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  children,  five  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  also  survive  him. 

As  a  husband  and  father  he  was  exemplary 
in  the  highest  degree.  As  a  Christian  he 
was  unremitting  in  attention  to  the  public 
services  of  the  church,  and  in  the  practice  of 
family  and  private  devotion  ;  nor  less  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  various  moral  duties  and  charities 
of  life,  in  which  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
high  honour  and  inflexible  integrity,  and  by 
active  zeal  and  kindness  in  promoting  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  distressed.  As 
a  friend  he  was  constant  and  sincere  in  his 
attachments ;  as  a  subject  respectfully  de¬ 
voted  to  his  Sovereign,  and  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  Constitution  of  his  Country  as  esta¬ 
blished  both  in  Church  and  State. 

Of  such  a  man,  the  last  hours  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  were,  as  might  be  expected,  worthy 
his  exemplary  life  :  expecting  his  dissolution, 
he  had  “put  his  house  in  order,”  and  for 
some  days  previous  to  his  decease  wholly  ab¬ 
stracted  himself  from  worldly  concerns. 
After  receiving(the  holy  sacrament  with  his 
family  and  servants  assembled  round  him, 
he  remained  serene  and  cheerful,  full  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  affection  to  those  he  loved  best 
in  the  world,  and  perfectly  resigned  to  meet 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father.  Apparently 
elevated  by  the  hope  of  approaching  immor¬ 
tality,  and  stedfastly  relying  upon  the  blessed 
promises  of  his  Redeemer,  he  seemed  to  be 
lifted  above  this  world;  and  at  last  closed 
his  eyes,  as  it  were  in  sleep,  and  so  passed, 
we  humbly  trust,  to  Heaven. 

By  his  family  and  friends  his  memory  will 
long  be  cherished;  by  precept  and  example 
he  has  instructed  them  during  life;  in  death 
he  has  strengthened  their  principle  and  con¬ 
firmed  their  Christian  faith. 

His  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of 
his  first  wife,  in  the  family  vault,  in  St. 
John’s  Church,  Devizes.  . 
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CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Aug.  15.  As  L’  Abbe  Pnpillon,  one  of  the 
Chief  Priests  of  the  French  Chapel,  George- 
street,  Port  man -square,  Mas  preaching  to 
his  Excellency  Prince  Polignac,  the  French 
Ambassador  and  suite,  and  a  numerous  con¬ 
gregation,  he  M-as  observed  by  his  Excellency 
to  stoop  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  in  a 
very  extraordinary  position,  for  above  a  mi¬ 
nute. — His  Excellency  became  alarmed,  and 
ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  request 
Mr.  Chene,  Chief  Chaplain,  to  ascend  the 
pulpit ;  when,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise, 
he  found  the  reverend  prelate  on  the  point 
of  expiring.  Immediate  aid  Mas  given  by 
Mr.  Coyle,  surgeon,  of  Welbeck-street,  and 
Mr.  Diesignon,  of  York-street  ;  but  before 
they  could  reach  the  vestry,  the  vital  spark 
had  fled.  The  deceased  was  of  mild  and 
amiable  manners,  and  was  particularly  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  present  French  Monarch  and 
all  the  Royal  family.  The  subject  of  his 
discourse  at  the  awful  moment  was  very  pe¬ 
culiar.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  words  he  last  delivered:  “  How  preci¬ 
ous  is  our  time  in  this  world,  for  we  are  not 
sure  at  what  moment  we  may  be  summoned 
before  the  Throne  of  the  Almighty,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  our  actions  here.”  The  Princess 
Polignac  and  the  whole  of  the  congregation 
were  deeply  affected  at  the  loss  of  their 
much-esteemed  pastor.  He  Mas  in  his  79th 
year.  An  Inquest  was  held  on  the  body  at 
the  chapel.  It  appeared  that  the  strength 
of  the  deceased  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
that  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  fainted  at 
the  altar.  The  verdict  of  the  Jury  Mas — 
“  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God.” 

Aug.  19.  At  Alueburgh,  in  his  36th 
year,  the  Rev.  Edward  Collyer,  only  son  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Collyer,  of  Gunsthorpe 
Hall,  Norfolk. 

Aug.  24.  At  Medbourn,  aged  80,  sin¬ 
cerely  Tespected,  the  Rev.  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  B.  I).  37  years  Rector  of  Medbourn 
cuni  Holt,  co.  Leicester,  and  formerly  Vicar 
of  St.  Martin’s,  near  Oswestry,  co.  Salop. 
He  was  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1768,  M.  A. 
1771,  and  B.  D.  1779.  June  25,  1752,  he 
was  licensed  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Measham,  on  the  nomination  of  William 
Wollaston,  esq.  Aug.  16,  1787,  his  Col¬ 
lege  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Med¬ 
bourn. 

Aug.  26.  Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Wiliam 
Brackenhiry ,  many  years  Rector  of  Halton 
Holgate,  and  Vicar  of  Humbleby,  co.  Lin¬ 
coln.  He  was  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge; 
B.  A.  1777,  M.A.  1784.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1779  to  the  Rectory  of  Halton, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burrell  ;  and  to  the  Vicar¬ 
age  of  Humbleby  in  1793  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster. 

Sept.  2.  At  Beccles,  in  his  77th  year, 
the  Rev.  Bene v?  Bence.  In  1806,  he  was 
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presented  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Michael 
Beccles,  bv  R.  Sparrow,  esq.  and  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St.  Mary,  in  that  town,  by  the 
Kiug ;  in  the  same  year  to  the  Rectory  of 
Thorington,  on  his  own  nomination  ;  and  in 
1818,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Redisham, 
by  Robert  Sparrow,  esq.  all  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk. 

Sept.  2.  At  Dairsie,  co.  Fife,  aged  85, 
the  Rev.  Robert  M‘ Culloch,  D.D.  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  at  that  place.  In  1791  he 
published  a  volume  of  “  Lectures  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,”  which  increased  to 
four  volumes  in  1794.  In  1803  he  pub¬ 
lished  two  small  volumes  of  “Sermons  on 
interesting  Subjects.” 

Sept  6.  Aged  74,  at  Dalston,  the  Rev. 
James  Maggs,  Vicar  of  Ewell,  to  which  he 
was  instituted,  Oct.  4,  1802,  on  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Sir  G.  Glyn,  hart. 

Sept.  7.  Of  a  typhus  fever,  at  Moyne 
Glebe,  Thurles,  in  his  40th  year,  the  R#v. 
John  Torrens,  Rector  of  Coloony. 

Sept  10.  In  his  37th  year,  the  Rev.  John 
Wayet,  of  Billesby,  Lincolnshire.  On  the 
preceding  Wednesday,  he  had  been  admi¬ 
nistering  the  Sacrament  to  a  parishioner, 
then  dangerously  ill  of  the  cholera  morbus, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  vicarage,  that  even¬ 
ing,  he  was  attacked  by  the  same  complaint. 
A  venerable  mother  is  left  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  an  attached  and  only  child.  He  was, 
we  believe,  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Pinchbeck,  co.  Lincoln,  in  1821,  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Wayet,  esq. 

Sept.  11.  At  Plymouth,  the  Rev.  James 
Russell  Deare.  He  received  his  academical 
education  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
in  1800.  In  1798  he  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Bures,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
by  Osg.  Hanbury,  esq.;  and  in  18..,  was 
nominated  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in 
Ordinary.  In  1808  he  published  in  smaU 
octavo,  “The  Georgies  of  Virgil,  translated 
into  English  blank  verse.” 

Lately.  Aged  88,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Caile , 
Vicar  of  Hemingborough.  He  performed  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  manner,  all  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Heming¬ 
borough  in  1794  by  the  King. 

Rev.  Crewe  Shetuvod  Davis,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Flint. 

Aged  27,  the  Rev.  James  Duguid,  of  the 
Island  of  Orkney. 

At  Forest  Hall,  Birchanger,  Essex,  aged 
62,  the  Rev.  William.  Elliott,  Rector  of 
Mablethorpe  with  St.  Mary  Staines,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  and  22  years  Curate  of  Benham, 
Essex.  He  was  presented  in  1794  to  the 
liviug  of  Mablethorpe  cum  Staines,  by  Wm. 
Draper,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Massingberd,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  on  the 
Lincolnshire  foundation,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  April  26,  1781. 
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London  and  its  Environs. 

/fug.  10.  At  Brompton,  aged  57,  Sarah, 
wife  of  G.  Barke,  esq. 

Sept.  13.  At  Poplar,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Edward  Stock,  esq.  and  dau.  of  Sir  John 
Innes,  hart. 

Sept.  15.  At  Kentish  Town,  aged  66, 
H.  G.  Clough,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Mid¬ 
wifery,  Berner’s-street.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  “  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Midwifery,  8vo.” 

Oct  2.  At  Goldsmith’s  Hall,  aged  66, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  late  John  Barrow, 
esq. 

Oct.  3.  At  his  house,  Perry- hill,  Syden¬ 
ham,  aged  73,  Bury  Hutchinson,  esq.  of 
Bloomsbury-square. 

Oct.  A.  At  Mile-end,  aged  72,  James 
Brumhead,  esq.  Collector  of  Excise;  he  had 
been  for  50  years  a  faithful  servant  of  His 
Majesty’s  Revenue,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  various  duties,  as  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  friend,  was  truly  exemplary. 

Oct.  6.  In  Newman-street,  aged  74,  Mrs. 
Sutton,  widow  of  the  late  Fran.  Sutton,  esq. 

After  a  lingering  and  painful  illness  of 
five  years,  aged  29,  Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of 
G.  F.  Joseph,  esq.  A.  R.  A. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  49,  John  Morti¬ 
mer,  esq. 

Oct.  7 .  Maria,  wife  of  J.P.  Vincent,  esq. 
of  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

Oct.  8.  Aged  30,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J. 
Nelthorpe,  esq.  of  Temple-place,  Surrey. 

At  Islington,  aged  70,  Sarah,  relict  of 
the  late  Joshua  Lopez,  esq.  of  Park-place, 
Lambeth. 

Oct.  15.  In  his  62d  year,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jackson,  of  Gainsford-street,  St.  John’s, 
Southwark. 

Oct.  19.  Mr.  Child, senior  partner  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Child,  Vickers,  and  Child, 
distillers,  Southwark. 

Oct.  20.  At  Lambeth,  Richard-Proctor 
Barlow,  esq.  of  the  General  Post  Office. 

In  Charter-house  square,  aged  65,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkie,  lately  of  Paternoster-row, 
bookseller. 

Oct.  23.  At  Queen's  Elms,  Brompton, 
aged  54,  Lieut. -col.  Reginald  James,  late  of 
the  37th  regiment. 

Oct.  25.  At  his  house,  Prospect-place, 
Paddington,  in  his  72d  year,  William  Brara- 
well.  esq.  a  just  and  honourable  man,  de¬ 
servedly  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by 
an  affectionate  widow  and  numerous  family. 

Oct.  28.  At  Camden  Town,  aged  80, 
Mrs.  Anne  Hodgson,  formerly  of  Mitcham. 

In  Sloauc-street,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Smith, 
widow  of  Colonel  George  Smith,  late  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  C’s.  service. 

In  Portland- place,  in  his  39th  year,  Jo¬ 
seph  Burette,  pm.  esq.  eldest  son  of  Joseph 
Bui  retto,  esq.  of  Calcutta. 
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Oct.  30.  At  his  lodgings  in  Vincent** 
walk,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Henry  Downes, 
R.  N.  She  retired  to  rest  the  preceding 
evening  in  perfect  health,  and  so  sudden  was 
her  death  as  to  render  medical  aid  ineffectual. 
They  were  only  married  on  the  26th. 

Oct.  31.  Mrs.  Cooper,  of  the  Hotel  in 
Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  Tebbut,  Limehouse, 
Eliza,  infant  daughter  of  James  Barker,  of 
the  East  India  Service. 

At  Brompton,  E.  Davies,  esq.  formerly  of 
the  1  st  Life  Guards. 

At  the  Tower,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Ebring- 
ton,  of  the  8d  regiment  of  guards. 

Nov.  1.  In  South-crescent,  Bedford- 
square,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Sophia  Debroux. 

At  his  house  in  Mill>ank-street,  West¬ 
minster,  in  his  83d  year,  Hugh  Rowland,  esq. 

Nov.  2.  At  Putney,  aged  83,  George 
Moore,  esq.  formerly  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Moore,  Stanger,  and  Co.Cheapside. 

At  the  Wood  houses,  aged  87,  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Thomas  Collins,  esq.  of  Berners-str. 
and  Finchley. 

Nov.  3.  In  his  63d  year,  William  Cottee, 
esq.  of  Beaumont-place,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

Nov.  4.  At  Stunmore,  aged  76,  Samuel 
Martin,  esq. 

In  Upper  Brook-street,  aged  21,  Anna- 
Maria,  wife  of  William-Gordon  Coesvelt, 
jun.  esq.  and  eldest  daughter  of  H.  Baring, 
esq.  Somerley  House,  Ringwood.  She  was 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Somerley. 

Nov.  5.  In  his  88th  year,  Mr.  John 
Brown,  of  St-  Paul’s  Church-yard,  goldsmith. 

Aged  61,  George  Townsend,  esq.  of  Mai¬ 
den-vale. 

Nov.  6.  At  Bloomsbury,  aged  63,  Georgi- 
aua-Maria  Bally,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Bally,  A.  M. 

Nov.  7.  Aged  62,  John  Blaksley,  esq.  of 
Bishops  gate-street  Within. 

Aged  47,  George  Pring,  esq.  of  Hammer¬ 
smith,  surgeon,  formerly  of  Henley,  Oxford¬ 
shire.  This  gentleman’s  death  is  severely 
felt  by  his  numerous  friends,  and  the  poor 
have  lost  a  liberal  benefactor. 

Nov.  9.  At  Richmond,  Mrs.  Mary  Ro¬ 
berts,  formerly  of  Chester,  advanced  in  vears. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  7 1 ,  J&ne,  wife  of 
Robert  Rolleston,  esq. 

In  Upper  Montague-strect,Montague-squ. 
aged  95,  George -Thomas  BuJkeley,  esq.  for¬ 
merly  of  Lisbon. 

J 

Nov.  10.  At  the  house  of  Geo.  Waugh, 
esq.  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  very 
advanced,  Henry  St.  John  Neale,  e9q.  for¬ 
merly  of  Frith-street,  Soho. 

Nov.  1 1 »  In  Bishopsgate-streot,  James 
Burrows,  esq.  surgeon. 

Nov.  18.  At  Hendon,  after  a  fear  minutes 
illness,  Miss  Rebecca  Lockier. 

Nov.  16.  Iu  Duke-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
fields.  aged  47,  Mr.  Richard  Hooper,  of  the 
firm  of  Hooper  and  Colev,  of  tho  al>uve  place, 
and  of  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street. 
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Berkshire. — Sept.  9.  AtCheevely,  Han¬ 
nah,  the  wife  of  Geo.  Scobell,  D.D.  formerly 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

Nov.  10.  At  Fyfield,  Wick,  aged  38, 
Margaret,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Montague  Rush, 
late  Rector  of  Povverstock,  Dorset. 

Bucks. — Nov.  2.  At  the  house  of  her 
son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ashfield,  Vicar  of 
Stewkley,  aged  88,  Elizal>eth,  relict  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Ashfield,  formerly  of  Oxford. 

Derbyshire. — Oct.  27-  At  Hopwell  Hall, 
Thomas  Pares,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  many  years  a  re¬ 
sident  at  Leicester,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
minent  Solicitors  in  that  County.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  polished  and  amiable  man¬ 
ners,  and  highly  respected. 

Devonshire. — Nov.  4.  At  Torquay,  Ca- 
tharine-Maria,  wife  of  Hon.  Ab.  A.  Hely 
Hutchinson,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Essex. — Sept.  7.  At  W'albury,  aged  44, 
Amelia,  wife  of  Joseph  Grove,  esq.  anddau. 
of  the  late  Lieut. -gen.  Goldie,  of  Goldie 
Leigh,  near  Dumfries. 

Sept.  17*  At  Colchester,  Lady  Marsh, 
Telict  of  tire  late  Sir  C.  Marsh,  Vicar  of  St. 
Peter’s,  in  that  Borough. 

Gloucestershire. — Oct.  22.  At  his  re¬ 
sidence,  Clifton  Hill,  after  a  protracted  ill¬ 
ness,  Thomas  Powell,  esq. 

Nov.  5.  At  Marshfield,  Joseph  Tague 
Woodward,  Gent,  brother  to  Mr.  Woodward, 
of  Christmas-street,  Bristol. 

Hampshire. — Sept.  2.  At  Cowes,  Caro¬ 
line,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Trollope,  hart,  of  Casewick,  co.  Lincoln,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Thorold,  of  Cux- 
would,  co.  Lincoln,  esq. 

Sept.  20.  At  the  seat  of  M.  Hoy,  esq. 
near  Southampton,  aged  26,  Emily,  only 
surviving  dau.  of  Rev.  James  Morgan,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford. 

Herefordshire. — Sept.  16.  At  King- 
ton,  aged  83,  Benjamin  Thomas,  Esq.  M.D. 
most  deservedly  esteemed  as  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician. 

Hertfordshire. — Sept.  3.  At  Woburn, 
the  Hon.  Emily  Seymour,  wife  of  Henry 
Seymour,  esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late  Geo. 
Viscount  Torrington,  by  Lucy  Boyle,  only 
daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  in 
Ireland.  She  was  married  July  1,  1800,  to 
Capt.  Henry  Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Robert 
Seymour,  and  nephew  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford. 

Kent.' — /lug.  25.  At  Southend,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Forster,  esq. 

Sept.  6.  At  Sydenham,  in  his  67th year, 
Andrew  Lawrie,  esq.  of  the  Adelphi,  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster  aud  County 
of  Middlesex. 

Lancashire.— Lately.  At  Warrington, 
aged  84,  Tabetha  Ewing.  About  25  years 
ago  she  quitted  Devonshire,  and  with  her 
three  daughters  went  and  settled  at  War¬ 
rington,  a  widow  and  a  stranger.  Her  pro¬ 


priety  of  conduct  and  amiableness  of  man¬ 
ners,  aided  by  her  daughters,  alike  amiable 
and  good,  soon  introduced  her  to  the  notice 
and  gained  her  the  esteem  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  There  she  lived  respected 
and  caressed.  There  she  died  much  and  de¬ 
servedly  lamented. 

Oct.  6.  Aged  64,  Sophia,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Illingworth. 

Leicestershire.  —  Nov.  5.  Aged  80, 
Mr.  J.Gundey,  of  Countesthorpe.  In  1797, 
countenanced  by  a  numerous  list  of  subscrib¬ 
ers,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  en¬ 
titled  “  Mental  Recreations.”  He  has  been 
a  contributor  to  the  Magazines,  Diaries,  &c. 
for  more  than  half  a  century  ;  his  produc¬ 
tions  always  had  a  good  tendency  ;  they  were 
not  inimical  to  religion  or  inconsistent  to 
virtue. 

Nov.  12.  At  Lockington  Hall,  aged  74, 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Story. 

Norfolk.  At  Barwick  blouse,  aged  71, 
William  Hoste,  esq. 

Sept.  22.  At  Happisbury,  Mr.  Thomas 
Neck,  of  Camden-street,  Camden  Town. 

Northamptonshire.— Oct.  22.  Of  apo¬ 
plexy,  at  Wansford,  Mr.  Mansel,  Manager 
of  the  York,  Hull,  and  Doncaster  Theatres. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  London,  to  visit  his 
sister,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and 
died  next  morning. 

Nov.  13.  At  Thrapston  Rectory,  Mary- 
Anne,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  Lockwood  Maydwell. 

Northumberland. — Oct.  19.  Suddenly, 
while  on  a  visit  at  Newcastle,  Edmund  Cras- 
ter,  esq.  of  Preston,  near  Alnwick.  This 
gentleman  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  North¬ 
umberland  in  1  822. 

Oxfordshire. — Sept.  26.  Mr.  Charles- 
Stanger  Jerrarn,  Commoner  of  Wadham 
College,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Jer- 
ram,  V  icar  of  Chobham,  Surrey. 

Nov.  16.  In  his  73d  year,  Mr.  Charles- 
Wheeler  Fidler,  many  years  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  Member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Oxford.  He  filled  the  office  of  Bailiff  in 
1 806. 

Somersetshire. —  Sept.  28~  Aged  60, 
Thomas  Winter,  esq.  of  Ashpriors,  uear 
Taunton. 

Nov.  4.  At  Taunton,  aged  59,  Richard 
Shaw,  e3q.  brother  of  B.  Shaw,  esq.  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  banking-house  of  Sir  John 
Perring  and  Co. 

Suffolk. — Sept.  12.  At  Woodbridge, 
aged  62,  Charlotte  Skinner,  the  letter-carrier 
of  that  town  for  the  space  of  30  years.  It  is 
supposed  that  she  had  walked  in  that  capa¬ 
city  a  distance  of  nearly  80,000  miles,  being 
more  than  three  times  the  circumference  of 
the  globe. 

Oct.  1  6.  At  Burghersh  House,  Witnes- 
ham,  in  bis  73d  year,  Philip  Meadows,  esq. 
Of  this  deeply-lamented  gentleman  an  ample 
account  shall  ’be  given  in  our  next,  with 
biographical  notices  of  the  elder  branch  of 
his  antient  family. 


Surrey. 
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Obituary. 


Surrey. — Oct.  2.  At  Headley  Grove, 
aged  75,  W.  Ritchie,  esq. 

Oct.  17.  At  his  seat,  Morden,  aged  78, 
George  Ridge,  esq.  banker. 

Arot'.  10.  At  Esher,  aged  82,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Major  Abingdon,  of  Cobham. 

Sussex.— -Sept.  9.  At  Hastings,  Mrs. 
S.  O.  Barclay,  wife  of  Capt.  A.  Barclay. 

Sept.  14.  At  Hastings,  Gilhnore  Croft, 
esq.  late  an  eminent  surgeon  of  London. 

Nov.  4.  At  Lamberhuret,  aged  95,  Tho¬ 
mas  Stevens,  esq.  many  years  senior  Aider- 
man  of  Rochester. 

Warwickshire. — Sept.  23.  At  Sou¬ 
thern,  aged  77,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Arnold,  sen. 

Wiltshire.  —  Aug.  81.  At  Everley- 
house,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Dugdale  Astley, 
bart.  M.  P.  for  Wiltshire.  Lady  Astley  pos¬ 
sessed  a  most  benevolent  disposition,  and 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  will  long 
mourn  her  loss. 

Benjamin  Webb  Anstie,  esq.  of  Devizes. 

Sept.  1.  Aged  27,  Elizabeth  Anne,  wife 
ofT.  Hunt  Grubbe,  esq.  of  Eastwell. 

Oct.  1.  Mr.  John  Holmes,  aged  85,  the 
oldest  resident  in  Fisherton  Anger. 

Oct.  3.  John  Yerbury,  esq.  of  Belcombe 
Brooke-house,  near  Bradford. 

Worcestershire. — Oct.  23.  Far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  William  Villers,  esq.  of 
Waresley-green,  many  years  an  active,  and 
at  his  death  senior  Magistrate  of  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  he  was  also  senior  Governor  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth’s  Free  Grammar  School. 

Yorkshire. — July  18.  At  Reeth,  in 
Swaledale,  Catherine,  wife  of  Mr.  T.  Bowes, 
surgeon,  and  dau.  of  the  late  H.  Alderson, 
esq.  of  that  place. 

July  30.  At  Wakefield,  aged  27,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wrigglesworth  Shepherd,  of  Leeds, 
merchant. 

Wales. — Sept.  13.  From  the  bursting  of 
a  blood-vessel,  at  Holywell,  Flintshire,  aged 
5 1 ,  J ohn  Francis  Butler,  esq.  of  Pleasington- 
hall.  He  was  interred  at  Pleasington  Priory; 
a  solemn  Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated. 

Of  an  apoplectic  seizure,  Annabella  Pules- 
ton,  of  Peirbedw,  Flintshire,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  Puleston,  D.  D.  of  Pickhill- 
hall,  in  the  same  county. 

Scotland. — Lately.  In  Scotland, Frances, 
wife  of  Major  Wm.  Miller,  and  youngest 
sister  of  Sir  Henry  Every,  bart.  of  Eggintou 
House,  Derbyshire.  She  was  dau.  of  Sir 
Edward  Every,  bart.  ley'  Mary  dau.  of  Edward 
Morley,  of  Horsley,  co.  Denby,  esq.  relict 
of  Win.  Elliott  and  also  of  Joseph  Bird, 
esqrs. ;  and  was  married  to  Major  Miller  in 
July  1804. 

Ireland. — Aug. 7.  Of  a  fever,  Fanny, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  MohalliflFc,  co.  Tipperary. 

Abroad. — - Lately .  In  the  prime  of  life, 
M.  Aignnn,  in  whom  the  French  Academy 


£Nov. 

have  sustained  a  loss  amongst  the  small 
number  of  its  members  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  letters.  He  was  the 
author  of  “  Brunehaut,”  of  “  Polixene,” 
and  “  Arthur  de  Bretagne,”  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Homer.  He  has  left  to  his  family 
works  which  honour  his  memory,  among 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  done 
at  his  leisure,  as  a  companion  to  that  of  the 
Iliad,  which  he  had  carefully  revised. 

March  1 8.  At  Bombay,  Edmund,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Robert  Purvis,  esq.  of  Bec- 
cles,  Suffolk,  and  brother  of  the  Rev.  B.  G. 
Purvis,  Vicar  of  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

May  6.  AtMilan,  Madame Morandi.  This 
singer  filled  with  distinction  important  parts 
at  the  Italian  Opera  as  well  at  the  Odeon  as 
at  the  Louvois.  Her  funeral  was  rather  re¬ 
markable  by  the  concourse  of  national  as  well 
asforeign artists  (then  at  Milan)  who  attended. 
Madame  Belloc,  Madame  Festa,  Madame 
Lorenzani,  and  Madame  Schera  were  tike 
pall  bearers. 

June  10.  In  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Jamaica, 
at  Black  River,  in  his  23d  year,  Caj/t.  Geo. 
Simpson,  of  the  ship  Palambam,  of  London, 
and  youngest  son  of  Henry  Simpson,  esq.  of 
Meadowfield  House,  Whitby,  Yorkshire. 

June  25.  At  Jersey,  aged  50,  Lieut. -col. 
Spawforth,  late  of  the  second  Ceylon  Regi¬ 
ment.  He  obtained  his  Cornetcy  21st  Dra¬ 
goons,  Feb.  24,  1794  ;  was  appointed  Capt.- 
lieut.  28th  Dragoons,  March  25,  1795; 
Brevet  Major,  April  25,  1808  ;  Major  96tli 
Foot,  July  1813  ;  Brevet  Lieut. -col.  June 
4,  1814;  and  Major  2d  Ceylon  Regiment, 
Sept.  21,  1815. 

July  12.  At  Madrid,  Count  de  Miranda, 
a  faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  King  Fer¬ 
dinand.  During  the  revolution,  the  King 
was  compelled  by  the  Liberaux  to  remove 
the  Count  from  his  household;  hut  on  the 
King’s  escape  from  the  Revolutionists,  he 
restored  him  to  the  post  of  Intendant  of  the 
Royal  Household,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  Marquis  of  Santo  Cruz. 

Sept. —  Aged  84,  Al.  Sage,  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  French  Institute.  He  may 
he  said  to  have  naturalized  mineralogy  in 
France,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
School  of  Mines. 

Oct.  27.  At  Brussclls,  Alexander-Ram- 
say  Robinson,  esq.  late  of  Kensington. 
This  gentleman  tor  several  years  superin¬ 
tended  the  Royal  Farms  at  Windsor  and 
Kew,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  late 
Majesty  George  the  Third,  to  whom  he  was 
most  loyally  attached.  When  ill  health, 
occasioned  by  an  asthma,  brought  on  by  a 
severe  cold  caught  in  the  anxious  discharge 
of  his  duties,  compelled  Mr.  Robinson  to 
retire,  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  him  a  pension  as  a  reward  for  his 
faithful  sciviecs. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  October  20,  to  November  23,  1324. 


Christened. 
Males  -  2078 
Females  -  1 953 


} 


4031 


Buried. 
Males  -  121 
Females-  1078 


i} 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 


2289 

702 


* .  * 


Salt  55.  per  bushel ;  1  $d.  per  pound. 

rish  of 

since  Dec.  1,  1823 


2 

and 

5 

224 

50 

and 

60 

208 

C  5 

and 

10 

102 

60 

and 

70 

177 

o> 

<D 

)  10 

and 

20 

91 

70 

and 

80 

159 

£  < 
<V 

1  20 

and 

30 

148 

80 

and 

90 

59 

30 

and 

40 

164 

90 

and 

100 

16 

^  40 

and 

50 

239 

* "  Previous  to  Nov.  2,  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  had  made  no  return 


AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  Nov.  6. 

Peas. 
s.  d. 

42  10 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

63  3 

39  9 

21  1 

34  10 

42  7 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Nov.  15,  55 s.  to  65s. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Nov.  10,  305.  10 \d.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Oct.  15. 


Kent  Bags . 

05. 

to 

6/. 

10s. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

7/. 

0  s. 

to 

12/. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . . .. 

...  0/. 

0s. 

to 

0/. 

0s. 

Kent . 

4/. 

15s. 

to 

8/. 

0s. 

Yearling . 

...  0/. 

0s. 

to 

4/. 

15s. 

Sussex . 

0/. 

0s. 

to 

0/. 

0  s. 

Old  ditto . 

0s. 

to 

0/. 

0s. 

Yearling . 

31. 

1 5s. 

to 

51. 

55« 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5 1.  105.  Straw  2Z.  85.  Clover  5/.  12s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  105. 
Straw  2 1.  6s.  Clover  67.  6s. — Smithfield,  Hay  5l.  105.  Straw  2 1.  5s.  Clover  67. 


SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  19.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 

3d. 

to 

4  s. 

4  d. 

Lamb .  0s.  Or/,  to  0s.  0d. 

Mutton . 

0  d. 

to 

0s. 

0  d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Nov.  19  : 

Veal . 

6d. 

to 

6d. 

Beasts.... .  3,173  Calves  160 

Pork . 

6d. 

to 

5s. 

6d. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  1  7,770  Pigs  170 

COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  25,  32s.  to  40s. 


TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  41s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  375.  0 d. 

SOAP,  Yellow  70s.  Mottled  785.  0 d.  Curd  82s.— CANDLES,  8s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  9s.  6d. 


THE  PPJCES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  25th  of  October,  and  25th  of  Nov.  1824),  at  the 
Otfice  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 
Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — 
Canals.  Trent  and  Mersey,  751.  and  bonus;  price  2,300 1. — Loughborough,  197/.  price 
4,900/. — Coventrv  44/.  and  bonus ;  price  1,325/. — Oxford,  short  shares,  32/.  and  bonus  ; 
price  850/. — Grand  Junction,  10/.  and  bonus;  price  300/. — Old  Union,  4/.  price  110/. — 
Neath,  15/.;  price  395/. — Swansea,  11/.;  price  250/. — Monmouthshire,  10/.;  price  245/, 
— Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  8/. ;  price  175/. — Stafford  and  Worcestershire,  40/. ;  price 
960 /.■ — Shropshire,  8/.  price  175/.- — Ellesmere,  3/.  10s. ;  price  106/. — Rochdale,  4/.;  price 
140/, — Huddersfield,  1/.;  price  35/. — Lancaster,  1/.;  price  461. — Stratford-upon-Avon> 
1/.  price  50/. — Birmingham,  12/.  10s.;  price  365/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  l/,;  price 
58/. — Bamesly,  1 2/.  and  bonus  ;  price  320/. — Kennet  and  Avon,  1/. ;  price  29/. — Basing¬ 
stoke,  juice  15/. — Regent’s,  price  59/. — Docks.  West  India,  10/.;  price  234/. — London, 
4/.  10s.;  price  110/. —  Water  Works.  East  London,  5/.  10s.;  price  135/, — West  Middle¬ 
sex,  2/.  10s.;  price  70/. — Grand  Junction,  3/.;  price  75/. —  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  Royal  Exchange,  10/.  and  bonus;  price  315/. — Globe,  7/.;  price  183/. — 
Imperial  5/.;  price  130/. — Atlas,  9s.;  price  9/.— Hope,  6s.;  price  67. — Guardian,  price 

19/. _ Rock,  2s.;  price  5 Z. — Gas  Light  Companies.  Westminster,  31.  10s.;  jirice  73/. 

—  Imjierial,  40/.  paid,  dividend  2/.  8s. ;  price  63/. — Phoenix,  12/.  paid;  price  1  67.  prem. 
— London  Institution,  original  Shares,  price  31/. 


METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  October  27,  to  November  26,  1824,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 

I  Morning 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8  o’clock 

Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 

|  Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Oct. 

O 

0 

0 

* 

Nov. 

O 

O 

O 

27 

47 

56 

50 

29, 

60 

fair 

12 

40 

47 

45 

| 30,  10 

fair 

28 

49 

57 

50 

> 

76 

cloudy 

13 

45 

52 

47 

29,  90 

cloudy  ' 

29 

50 

52 

50 

» 

65 

rain 

14 

45 

47 

47 

,  55 

rain 

30 

43 

48 

43 

30, 

05 

fair 

15 

40 

47 

55 

,  98 

fair 

31 

45 

49 

45 

29, 

90 

rain 

16 

34 

47 

52 

130,  17 

cloudy 

N.  1 

50 

55 

55 

9 

65 

cloudy 

17 

50 

52 

55 

29,  70 

cloudy 

2 

54 

58 

47 

y 

58 

cloudy 

18 

55 

52 

45 

,  52 

stormy 

3 

42 

50 

42 

y 

85 

fair 

19 

45 

50 

46 

,  69 

rain 

4 

40 

47 

40 

y 

85 

fair 

20 

43 

50 

50 

>  37 

rain 

5 

40 

46 

35 

y 

84 

fair 

21 

50 

54 

50 

,  45 

fair 

6 

32 

45 

46 

30, 

12 

fair 

22 

42 

48 

48 

,40 

fair 

7 

51 

56 

50 

29, 

99 

cloudy 

23 

42 

47 

42 

28,  52 

stormy 

8 

50 

1  57 

47 

y 

61 

cloudy 

24 

40 

47 

40 

29,  07  fair 

9 

40 

j  50 

56 

30, 

03 

fair 

25 

39 

46 

38 

,  50  cloudy 

10 

55 

55 

56 

29, 

83 

cloud  v 

26 

37 

43 

37 

,  70  fair 

11 

50 

55 

50 

, 

85 

rain 

1 

> 

o 


2  u*-* 
§  s 


6$ 


O 

o 


29 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  October  29,  to  November  27,  1824,  both  inclusive. 


*  § 
0> 
co 


234 
30:233$ 
1  Ho  1. 
2 1 234 1 
3  234 
Hoi. 
IIol. 
232$ 
232 
Hoi. 
10  232 
231 
231 5 
231 


95$ 

95$ 


U  ,2 

o 

<u  G 
c*  o 

=0^ 


4-> 

U 

t-< 

<u 

HjtN 

co 


95$ 

95$ 


I  96$ 

i,95| 

|  96 
1  96$ 


11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


95$ 

95$ 


* 

$ 


96 
I  96 


95$ 

95$ 


1 

2 
x 
4 

95$ 


232 

231$ 

232$ 


232$ 

232$ 

232~ 


231$ 

231 


96$ 

96$ 

96 

96 

95$ 


95$  $ 

94$  5$ 

95$  95$ 
95$  $96$ 

95$  $95$ 

95$  $;95$ 

95$  |95$ 
95$ 


95$ 

94$ 

94$ 

94$ 

94$ 


4'95$ 
5  95$ 
5  95$ 
$95$ 
$,95$ 
$95$ 


5$ 

5$ 

7 

e 

6$ 

5f 

6 

6 

6 

$ 

i 

$ 

i 

-2- 

4g 


0)  ^ 
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a 
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101$  108$  8 
101$ 108  7$ 


101$ 

101$ 


107$ 

107$ 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  have  authority  to  say,  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare  to 
the  British  Bibliographer  (alluded  to  in  p. 
376 )  commenced  in  1814,  with  vol.  IV. 
and  consisted  of  the  following  articles  :  ‘  An 
Account  of  Sir  Cleges,  MS.’ — ‘The  Kyng 
and  the  Hermvt,  MS.’ — ‘  Author  of  Chevy 
Chace.' — ‘Richard  Sheall.’ — ‘  Apollo,  Ty- 
rius,  &c.’ — ‘  Inedited  Poem  of  John  Wal¬ 
lis.’ — ‘  Of  the  Lay  of  Dame  Smith  ;’ — and 
‘  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  on  the  Battle  of  Fins- 
borough.'  E.  H. 

Mr.  Arthur  Byfield’s  queries  will  be 
readily  answered  by  any  respectable  dealer 
in  old  books. 

An  old  Subscriber  will  receive  the  in¬ 
formation  he  wishes,  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 

sen’s  MSS.  by  application  to  the  very  in¬ 
telligent  Mr.  Sotheby  of  Wellington-street. 

In  answer  to  E.  L.  Part  i.  p.  290,  we 
have  to  state,  that  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  Warde  is  still  resident  at  Westerham  in 
Kent ;  and  if  E.  L.  will  personally  commu¬ 
nicate  his  wishes  to  Sylvanus  Urban,  fui* 
ther  information  might  be  obtained. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  pro¬ 
posed  View  of  Upham  Parsonage  House, 
the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Young. 

We  are  obliged  to  A  Barrister,  who 
has  written  some  sensible  Letters  on  the 
Metropolitan  Courts  of  Requests  in  several 
of  our  late  Numbers,  but  we  must  decline 
his  liberal  offer.  We  beg  to  recommend 
“The  Pamphleteer”  to  him  as  a  useful  me¬ 
dium  of  farther  communicating  his  wishes 
to  the  public. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been 
much  attracted  of  late  to  the  celebrated  Lo¬ 
gan  Stone  in  Cornwall.  There  is  a  very 
singular  one  near  West  Hoathly,  S.  W.  of 
East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  called  “  Great  upon 
Little.” — JM.  is  not  apprised  of  any  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it  being  published  ;  and  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  the  attention  of  some  volunteer 
artist  for  the  enrichment  of  our  pages. 

It  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  true  ap¬ 
plication  of  Heraldry,  to  affix  the  arms  of  a 
foundation  or  those  of  the  founder  in  a  ju¬ 
dicious  and  correct  manner  on  the  front  of 
an  edifice,  as  appears  by  most  of  our  public 
buildings,  universities,  &c.  H.  C.  B.  wishes 
to  know  why  this  good  old  custom  is  de¬ 
parted  from  at  the  new  St.  Paul’s  School, 
and  at  the  building  erected  by  the  Mercers’ 
Company  at  Highgate? 

A  Constant  Subscriber  says,  “C.  W. 
is  mistaken,  in  supposing  the  Royal  Dukes 
to  possess  Scotch  Peerages,  though  they 
derive  titles  from  places  in  Scotland ;  he  is 
also  mistaken  as  to  the  Earldom  of  Tippe¬ 
rary  and  Barony  of  Arthlow,  which  are  not 
Irish  Peerages,  but  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.” 


T.  N.  says,  “  I  read  in  the  79th  Number 
of  The  Unique,  that  Gray  the  poet  is  buried 
in  the  church-yard  of  Stoke  Pogeis,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  the  scene  of  his  celebrated 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard.  The 
editor  of  that  little  work  admits  the  ‘  rug¬ 
ged  elms,’  and  ‘  yew-tree  shade,'  if  ever 
they  existed,  are  now  no  more.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  here  that  Granchester 
Church-yard  was  the  scene  of  that  much- 
admired  Poem,  and  that  Gray  composed  it 
during  his  residence  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  I  have  heard  others  attribute 
to  Madingly  Church-yard  the  honour  of 
the  scene ;  however,  both  of  those  places 
fully  correspond  with  the  descriptive  Muse. 
I  should  be  obliged  if  any  one  of  your  lite¬ 
rary  Correspondents  would  clear  up  those 
different  accounts,  and  inform  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  pages,  of  the  identical 
spot  that  furnished  the  Poet  with  such  beau¬ 
tiful  imagery  pourtrayed  in  that  immortal 
Elegy. 

Devoniensis  observes,  “An  inquiry  has 
been  made  about  the  family  of  Sainthill,  a 
branch  of  which  is  described  as  of  Morton, 
Part  i.  p.  215.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  Moreton  Hampstead.  About  a  mile 
from  the  town  there  is  a  farm  called  Saint- 
hill,  which  was  most  probably  at  one  time 
in  possession  of  the  family.  I  believe  the 
name  of  Sainthill  does  not  occur  in  the  Re¬ 
gisters  of  Moreton-Hampstead,  which  do 
not  commence  before  the  year  1603.  I 
likewise  find  by  au  Inquis.  p.  m.  taken  at 
Exeter  in  1572,  upon  the  death  of  Peter 
Sainthill  of  Bradninch,  that  he  held  lands 
called  Yellworthy  under  the  Courtenays, 
situate  at  Moreton.  Yellworthy  is  in  the 
parish  of  Moreton-Hampstead,  and  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  Courtenay  estate,  being 
now  the  property  of  Viscount  Courtenay. 
This  appears  to  be  decisive,  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  Morton,  as  connected  with 
the  Sainthills.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a 
descendant  of  the  Sainthills  of  Bradninch, 
in  which  he  says,  ‘  Peter  Sainthill,  who  died 
at  Bradninch,  had  two  sons,  the  younger, 
John,  is  styled  De  Mourton.’” 

In  our  Supplementary  Number,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  1st  of  Feb.  1  825,  will  be  given 
several  interesting  articles,  particularly  de¬ 
scriptions,  accompanied  by  illustrative  En¬ 
gravings,  of  Ide  Hill  Chapel,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Bp.  Porteus,  Sundridge,  Kent;  Lamb 
Row,  Chester  ;  Longo-Bardic  Monument  in 
Nutfield  Church,  Surrey,  &c.  &c. — Also, 
Reviews  of  Rameses ;  Parry’s  Cambrian 
Plutarch ;  C.  T.  Thackrah’s  lectures  on 
Digestion  and  Diet;  Stevenson’s  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery ; 
Snelson  on  the  Organization  of  the  World; 
ike. — With  Title,  Index,  &c. 
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Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  4. 

Y  friend  the  Chevalier  Brond- 
sted.  Charge  des  Affaires  from 
the  Court  of  Denmark  to  that  of 
Rome,  who  arrived  a  few  months 
back  in  this  country,  brought  with 
him  many  curious  antiquities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  consisting  of 
bronzes,  coins,  armour,  vases,  terra 
cottas,  statues,  &c.  Among  these  are 
the  following ;  a  helmet  called  the  pe- 
rikephaleia ,  of  the  most  antique  kind, 
such  as  generally  represented  on  the 
head  of  Minerva.  It  is  without  crest, 
and  in  form  greatly  resembling  those 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  front, 
which  is  so  shaped  as  to  leave  aper¬ 
tures  for  the  eyes,  while  the  nose  is 
protected  by  a  nasal,  is  considerably 
thicker  than  the  hinder  part, — a  proof, 
as  the  Chevalier  observes,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  had  no  intention  of  turn¬ 
ing  their  backs.  Indeed  the  nasal  is 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  execution  of  the  little  or¬ 
nament  which  runs  round  it,  once  in¬ 
laid  with  gold,  and  of  which  portions 
still  remain,  is  as  sharp  as  if  it  had 
been  recently  done. 

Another  helmet  highly  instructive, 
inasmuch  as  it  decides  what  was  be¬ 
fore  not  clearly  understood  j  the  phalos, 
which  it  demonstrates,  was  an  up¬ 
right  feather.  This  feather  was  in¬ 
serted  into  a  small  pipe  of  bronze, 
and  in  the  present  specimen  was 
placed  on  one  side,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  one  in  the  other.  The 
pipes,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
were  the  terminations  of  a  narrow  slip 
of  metal  placed  on  the  helmet  under 
the  crest,  and  the  space  between  them 
about  five  or  six  inches.  This  helmet 
was  a  variety  of  that  kind,  therefore 
called  kranos,  to  which  was  applied  the 
epithet  amphiphalos.  The  aperture  in 
front  is  square,  so  as  entirely  to  expose 


the  face,  while  the  ears  are  quite  co¬ 
vered.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  had  a  visor,  as  the  perforations 
for  the  lining  go  completely  round  it. 

Another  helmet,  of  the  kind  term¬ 
ed  korusy  also  to  be  characterized  by 
the  same  epithet,  having  the  pipes 
for  feathers,  as  well  as  the  mark,  on 
which  the  crest  has  been  fixed,  as 
in  the  last,  is  curious,  as  proving 
that  what  has  often  been  considered 
a  moveable  piece  over  the  forehead, 
is  in  reality  merely  an  embossed  or¬ 
nament.  The  cheek-pieces,  one  of 
which  is  still  attached,  are  made  to 
turn  up  on  hinges,  when  not  required. 
All  these  are  of  bronze. 

A  zooster  or  girdle  of  the  same  me¬ 
tal,  which  reaches  half  round  the 
body,  having  originally  had  a  lea¬ 
thern  belt  attached  to  one  end  of  it, 
which  by  means  of  a  ring  was  fas¬ 
tened.  to  a  hook  at  the  other  end. 
This  is  four  inches  wide  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  the 
sides  where  the  width  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half.  A  small  pattern  runs 
round  it,  and  it  is  ornamented  with 
studs  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  inner  cavities  of  which  may  have 
served  to  secure  the  padded  lining. 

Two  greaves,  but  both  for  the  right 
leg,  on  which  the  muscles  are  marked, 
and  which  are  shaped  with  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  elegance. 

The  remains  of  the  guala  or  back- 
piece  of  a  thorax  of  the  same  metal,  on 
which  are  hinges,  to  which  were  at¬ 
tached  the  pterugesy  a  fact  of  which 
we  were  before  ignorant.  But  the  bi¬ 
joux  of  the  collection  are  these  very 
pteruges,  not  those  which  belonged  to 
this  tnorax,  for  they  were  found  in 
Calabria,  quite  a  different  quarter  from 
where  that  was  disinterred.  These 
are  such  exquisite  specimens  of  sculp¬ 
tured  bronze,  that  no  description  can 
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do  them  ample  justice.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  on  their  being  shewn  to  the 
celebrated  Thorwaldson  in  Rome,  his 
spontaneous  expression  was,  “  these 
snow  of  what  art  is  capable,”  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  they  are  without 
parallel.  They  represent  the  two 
Ajaxes,  each  with  a  vanquished  Ama¬ 
zon,  attendants  on  Penthesilea  at  the 
Trojan  war.  The  features  and  body 
of  Ajax  Telamoneus  arc  exquisite,  and 
the  drapery  of  the  Amazons  evidently 
by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Ajax  Oileus 
has  been  damaged,  so  that  the  face  is 
wanting,  but  the  impetuosity  of  youth 
is  finely  contrasted  with  the  dignity  of 
age,  though  both  are  in  the  attitude  of 
victorious  combat. 

The  frontal  for  a  horse  is  probably 
unique.  Its  shape  is  somewhat  like 
the  Done  it  is  intended  to  cover,  with 
hinges  at  its  sides  for  pieces  or  straps 
to  clasp  round  the  head  of  the  animal. 
Though  narrow,  generally  speaking,  it 
is  wider  on  the  forehead  and  over  the 
nostrils,  imitations  of  which  are  in¬ 
dented  on  it.  By  the  decorations  it 
would  appear  that  the  warrior  to  whom 
the  horse  belonged  had  been  a  victor  in 
the  Pythian  games.  A  crow,  sacred 
to  Apollo,  perched  on  a  column,  the 
emblem  of  the  race-course,  gives  rise 
to  this  conjecture,  above  which  is  also 
embossed  a  ram’s  head.  As  it  is  very 
slight,  it  perhaps  decorated  a  chariot 
horse.  The  cnevalier  has  also  the 
bronze  embossed  plates  of  an  antient 
chariot  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  four 
ornamental  termini  belonging  to  it, 
one  pair  of  which  seem  to  have  stood 
above  the  others,  the  tastefully  adorn¬ 
ed  handles  for  assisting  in  entering 
the  carriage,  and  the  lion’s  head  which 
was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  pole. 
The  chariot  itself  was  probably  of 
wood,  for  even  part  of  the  termini 
have  the  nails  still  adhering  to  them, 
by  which  they  were  fastened.  They 
exhibit  a  curious  fact  in  Etruscan 
costume,  their  shoes  in  shape  exactly 
resembling  those  of  the  Black  Prince 
on  his  monument  at  Canterbury. 

Besides  these  great  curiosities,  in  the 
same  collection  is  a  lamp,  found  in  the 
Tiber  at  Ostia,  of  bronze,  ornamented 
with  a  theatrical  mask  ;  an  elegant  lit¬ 
tle  candelabrum  eighteen  inches  high, 
representing  the  stem  of  a  plant,  com¬ 
posed  of  over-lapping  leaves,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  acalix  ;  a  small  tripod,  found 
at  Portici,  and  some  curious  vases.  Of 
the  latter  kind  is  one  of  a  cylindrical 


shape,  which  was  originally  carried  by 
cords  fastened  to  rings  round  its  side, 
but  subsequently  placed  on  a  stand 
with  three  feet,  and  had  a  handle  on 
its  top,  attached  to  it  merely  by  ce¬ 
ment.  This  handle  is  tastefully  form¬ 
ed  of  two  figures,  being  made  each  to 
place  his  hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder. 
Such  vases  have  generally  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  connected  with  the  pagan  my¬ 
steries  ;  but  the  Chevalier  proves,  by 
the  contents  of  this  when  found,  that 
it  was  a  dressing-case.  These  were  a 
mirror,  a  strigilis,  an  alabaster  bot¬ 
tle  for  oil,  part  of  the  ivory  handle  of 
a  brush,  &c.  The  engraving  outside 
appears  to  represent  the  departure  of 
the  chiefs  against  Thebes ;  Adrastus 
and  Potynices,  who  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  are  taking  leave  of  her  and  her 
child ;  while  the  other  warriors  are 
putting  on  their  equipments. 

A  bronze  Etruscan  priest  reclining, 
with  a  patera  in  one  hand,  although  in 
the  severe  style,  is  curious  in  point  of 
costume. 

A  beautiful  little  bronze  Bacchus  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

A  very  elegant  female  figure,  about 
seven  inches  high,  in  terra  cotta,  co¬ 
vered  with  drapery,  which  is  so  drawn 
into  folds  tight  round  the  body,  as  to 
show  the  shape  of  the  breasts  and  hip. 

A  head  of  the  same  material,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Tiberius. 

Another  of  a  female,  probably  one 
of  the  Furies,  wdth  wings  and  horns  ; 
and  an  Etruscan  Vase  of  beautiful 
form,  the  handles  of  which  have  been 
broken  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  officers. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  a  spiral  bronze 
wire,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  intended  to  protect  the  arm, 
reaching,  when  put  on,  from  the  wrist 
to  nearly  the  elbow,  probably  used  in 
boxing. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  these  truly  instruc¬ 
tive  and  valuable  curiosities  will  find 
their  way  into  the  British  Museum. 
Yours,  &c.  S.  11.  Meyrick. 
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DDLE- STREET,  in  Wood- 
street,  anciently  called  King- 
Adel-street,  after  King  Athelstan,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  had  a  house  at 
the  East  end  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Alban’s,  Wood-street,  which  had  a 
door  into  Adel-street. 

Aldermanbury,  so  called  from 
the  Bury,  Burgh,  or  Court  of  Aider- 

men, 
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men,  held  there  before  the  building 
of  Guildhall. 

Aldersgate  takes  its  name  from 
its  antiquity,  being  one  of  the  gates 
built  at  the  first  erection  of  the  City 
wall ;  and  as  Aldgate,  or  old  gate,  was 
so  called  from  its  age,  so  this  is 
from  being  the  older  of  the  two ;  but 
rather  of  elders,  i.  e.  ancient  men. 
This  gale  having  become  ruinous,  was 
rebuilt  in  A.  L).  1 6 1 7-  The  North 
side  of  it  was  adorned  with  the  figure 
of  James  the  First  on  horseback,  in 
relievo,  in  the  same  posture  that  he 
came  into  England,  ana  made  his  pub¬ 
lic  entry  into  London  through  that 
gate.  On  each  side  was  a  niche,  in 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Samuel  ;  Jeremiah  on 
the  East  side,  and  Samuel  on  the 
West ;  with  reference  to  Jer.  xvii.  25. 
“  Then  shall  enter  into  the  gates  of 
this  city  Kings  and  Princes  sitting 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  riding  in 
chariots  and  on  horses,  they  and  their 
princes,  the  men  of  Judah,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  city 
shall  remain  for  ever;”  and  1  Sam. 
xii.  1.  “  And  Samuel  said  unto  all  Is¬ 
rael,  behold  I  have  hearkened  unto 
your  voice  in  all  that  ye  have  said 
unto  me,  and  have  made  a  King  over 
you.”  Over  the  centre  of  the  arch 
were  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  quartered;  and  on  the 
South  side,  within  the  gate,  was  the 
statue  of  King  James  tne  First  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  chair  of  state  in  his  robes: 
— there  were  rooms  over  the  gate  for 
the  dwelling  of  the  common  cryer. 

Aldgate,  .St.  Botolph,  from  St. 
Botoph,  a  Briton  born  in  Cornwall, 
of  whom  so  many  miracles  were  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  him,  that 
he  was  sainted,  and  had  many  churches 
in  London  dedicated  to  him.  It  was 
called  Aldgate,  or  old  gate,  from  its 
antiquity,  being  one  of  the  first  gates 
erected  as  an  East  entrance  to  the 
city.  It  was  rebuilt  in  l60C);  at  the 
summit  eastward  was  “a  fair  golden 
sphere  with  a  vane  on  it.”  On  the 
upper  battlements  two  eminent  sol¬ 
diers,  each  holding  a  stone  ball,  as 
denying  entrance  to  any  bold  enemies. 
Beneath,  in  a  large  square,  stood  the 
figure  of  King  James  tne  First,  in  gilt 
armour;  at  his  feet,  on  one  side,  a 
golden  lion,  and  on  the  other  side,  an 
unicorn  chained  and  couchant ;  the 
first  is  the  supporter  for  England,  and 
the  other  for  Scotland  ;  their  being  in 


a  couchant  posture  was  “  an  emblem 
of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
their  awe  and  humility  in  presence  of 
so  great  a  prince  on  the  highest,  or 
western  side,  standing  upon  a  mound 
or  globe,  with  a  prosperous  sail  spread¬ 
ing  over  her  head,  and  looking  plea¬ 
santly  on  the  city,  was  a  gilt  figure  of 
fortune.  Below  this  figure,  in  a  large 
square,  were  placed  the  King’s  arms. 
Somewhat  lower,  and  to  grace  each 
side  of  the  gate,  two  female  figures, 
the  one  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  a 
dove  on  one  of  her  hands,  and  a  girded 
wreath  or  garland  in  the  other;  and 
on  the  North  side  Charity,  with  a 
child  at  her  breast,  and  another  in  her 
hand,  implying  where  peace,  love,  and 
charity  prosper,  and  are  embraced,  that 
city  shall  be  happy.  The  rooms  over 
this  gate  were  the  dwelling  of  one  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  carvers. 

St.  Antholin,  or  Anthonine,  in 
Watling-street,  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Anthony  the  Great,  a 
monk  born  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  .251,  who 
died  in  A.  D.  356,  aged  105  years. 
He  was  called  the  holy  abbot  of  the 
monks  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  King  Henry,  of  England, 
founded  a  cell  to  him  near  this  Church. 
“  He  was  much  celebrated  for  his  mi¬ 
racles  while  living,  and  for  his  holi¬ 
ness  when  dead.” 

Barbican-,  near  Red  Cross-street, 
takes  its  name  from  a  watch  tower, 
corruptly  called  Barbican,  instead  of 
Bury-Kenning,  i.  e.  the  Kenning  or 
Knowing  of  the  City  :  because,  in  an¬ 
cient  times  there  was  a  tower  so  called, 
built  on  high  ground,  and  of  great 
height,  used  as  a  watch  tower,  from 
whence  a  view  of  the  whole  city 
southward,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey, 
and  every  other  way  East,  North,  and 
West;  but  King  Henry  III.  caused  it 
to  be  taken  down  in  1267. 

Bilingsgate,  founded  by  King 
Belin,  or  Belinus,  or  as  some  suppose, 
from  the  German  word  bellan,  to  roar, 
on  account  of  the  waves  beating  against 
the  shore,  which  affords  great  antiquity 
to  the  fall  near  London  Bridge  ;  others 
have  supposed  from  Saxon  beige ,  a 
wallet,  or  purse,  because  those  who 
went  thither  to  buy  carried  ready 
money. 

Bishopsgate,  probably  from  Es- 
kenwald,  son  of  King  Offa,  and  Bp. 
of  London,  who  died  A.  D.  685.  As 
there  were  the  statues  of  two  Bishops 
on  this  gate,  it  was  probably  repaired 
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by  William  the  Norman,  who  was  Bp. 
of  London  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  both  of  whom  were  great 
benefactors  to  the  city :  it  stood  near 
the  West  end  of  Camomile-street. 

St.  Mary-lk-Bow  in  Cheapside 
was  first  built  in  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  First,  the  first  in  the  city  on 
arches,  and  was  then  called  New  St. 
Maty  de  Arcubus,  or  Le  Bow. 

Eastcheap,  a  market  for  provi¬ 
sions,  from  the  Saxon  to  cheapen  or 
bargain;  many  cooks  dwelt  there  who 
were  accustomed  to  dress  meat  for  sale, 
which  has  since  also  been  done  in  ta¬ 
verns,  where  liquor  is  likewise  pro¬ 
vided.  In  A.  I).  1410,  12  Henry  IV. 
that  King’s  sons,  Thomas  and  John, 
went  into  Eastcheap  to  sup. 

Fenchurch-street,  from  St.  Ga¬ 
briel’s  Fen  Church,  dedicated  to  the 
angel  of  that  name,  near  a  fen  or 
marsh  there ;  made  so  by  a  stream  of 
water  which  broke  out  there,  called 
Langbourn,  and  flowed  down  Lom¬ 
bard-street  to  Sherborne-lane,  and  there 
broke  into  several  smaller  streams  to 
the  river,  hence  Shareborne,  now  per¬ 
verted  to  Sherborne,  and  now  gives 
names  to  the  ward  : — others  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  ascribed  its  name  to  faenum, 
hay,  of  a  hay-market  held  there — as 
Grace  Churchy  from  a  grass  or  herb 
market. 

Guildhall,  of  gild  or  gildan,  Sax¬ 
on,  to  pay  from  the  common  contri¬ 
bution  ;  and  heal  or  hall,  the  common 
hall  of  the  gilds  or  incorporated  com¬ 
panies  of  citizens.  First  built  1411 
by  Thomas  Knolls,  Lord  Mayor,  Al¬ 
dermen,  and  Citizens ;  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  ]666,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt,  in  length  170  feet  West  to 
East,  and  in  breadth  (38  feet  North  to 
South,  and  cost  40,000/. 

Lombard-street  ;  the  longobards, 
or  merchants  of  Lombardy,  assembled 
there  for  trade ;  and  the  Pope’s  mer¬ 
chants  met  there  also  and  traded  in 
their  wrafer  cakes,  sanctified  at  Rome; 
also  in  pardons,  indulgences,  &c. — 
**  which  they  brought  to  a  good  mar¬ 
ket.” 

London  Stone,  in  Cannon-street, 
placed  there  ever  since  or  before  the 
Conquest,  but  the  exact  time  is  un¬ 
known,  as  is  the  reason  for  its  being 
placed  there.  Some  have  supposed  it 
a  standard  for  measurement,  and  others 
for  being  the  centre  of  the  city,  where¬ 
on  the  person  stood  who  published 
proclamations,  or  where  debtors  were 
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to  make  payments  to  creditors,  as  af¬ 
terwards  at  the  font  in  Paul’s  Church, 
and  since  at  the  Royal  Fixchange ;  or 
set  up  by  Thomas  London  Stone,  who 
dwelt  there,  and  it  took  its  name  front 
him. 

Newgate  was  a  plain  stone  build¬ 
ing,  which  divided  Newgate- street 
from  Giltspur-street.  It  consisted  of 
a  carriage  archway  in  the  centre ;  on 
the  side,  the  footpath  was  continued 
through  it,  which  supplied  a  shelter 
for  two  or  three  old  women  who  fried 
small  sausages  for  sale ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  an  entrance  to  the 
then  chief  prison  of  the  city  ;  the  men¬ 
dicant  prisoners  for  debt  stood  with¬ 
in  the  iron-grated  door,  vociferating 
their  constant  supplication  for  bene¬ 
factions  to  a  leathern  bag,  which  they 
drew  in  as  often  as  it  was  touched  : 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  buildings 
constituted  the  prisons  for  felons,  for 
whom  a  door  was  opened  on  the  South 
side  adjoining  the  old  wall  which  still 
abuts  upon  the  street  by  the  ordinary’s 
house,  and  it  was  from  this  door  that 
the  malefactors  were  received  into  the 
cart  for  their  last  journey  to  Tyburn. 
Upon  the  summit  was  a  machine  for 
air,  invented  by  Dr.  Hales,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hayley  in  his  Ode  to  Howard. 
On  the  West  side  of  this  gate  there 
were  anciently  several  manufactories 
of  gilt  spurs,  worn  by  ancient  knights, 
of  which  rank  was  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Eques  Auratus.  In  this  broad  part  of 
the  Old  Bailey  a  row  of  houses  stood 
which  rendered  both  the  carriage  ways 
narrow  and  dark,  and  was  therefore  re¬ 
moved  when  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
prison  was  laid  by  Alderman  Beckford, 
in  1770. 

Ludgate  was  built  66  years  before 
Christ,  by  Lud,  a  British  King,  and 
was  the  sixth  principal  gate;  others 
assert  that  it  was  called  Floodgate, 
from  the  flood  or  stream  called  Fleet 
running  from  North  of  the  city  to  the 
Thames. 

Moorfields,  now  forgotten  in  the 
name  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury ,  and 
the  buildings  lately  erected  upon  it, 
was  a  moor  or  fen,  reaching  from  Bi- 
shopsgate  to  Cripple^ate,  Finsbury  and 
Holywell,  unprofitable  ground,  over¬ 
grown  with  flags,  sedge,  and  rushes, 
till  1671,  when  Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
caused  sluices  to  be  made  to  convey 
the  waters  over  the  town  ditch  into 
the  course  of  Walbrook,  and  so  into 
the  Thames. 

St^ 
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St.  Mary  Overy,  over  the  rie, 
over  or  ovre,  a  bank,  and  ea,  water, 
Saxon  ;  because,  before  the  building 
of  London  Bridge,  there  was  a  ferry 
over  the  Thames  there. 

Paternoster-row,  the  residence 
of  text  writers  and  stationers,  who 
wrote  and  sold  the  books  then  in  use, 
A  B  C  or  absies,  the  pater  noster,  ave 
marias,  creeds,  graces,  &c. 

Piccadilly,  or  Pichadilles,  a  stiff 
collar  of  doublets  in  the  fashion  of  a 
band  made  by  one  Higgins  a  tailor, 
who  raised  a  fortune  thereby,  and  built 
the  street. 

Pudding  Lane,  so  named  because 
the  butchers  of  Eastcheap  had  their 
scalding-house  there  for  hogs,  and  their 
pudding,  with  other  animal  filth,  were 
sent  down  there  to  their  dung  boat  on 
the  Thames. 

Sr.  Andrew  Undershaft  in  Lea- 
denhall-street,  from  a  shaft,  or  may- 
pole  being  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  near  St.  Mary  Axe,  before  the 
South  door  of  the  Church  —  it  was 
higher  than  the  steeple.  It  had  never 
been  erected  after  Evil  May-day,  so 
called  on  account  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  apprentices,  &c.  against  aliens 
in  A.D.  1517,  but  was  laid  on  hooks 
and  under  the  pent  houses  of  a  row  or 
alley,  called  Shaft-alley,  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  until  in  the  reign  of  Edw. 
VI.  Sir  Stephen,  a  curate  of  St.  Ca¬ 
therine  Christ  Church,  preaching  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cross,  said  that  this  shaft 
was  made  an  idol,  by  giving  the  name 
of  Undershaft  to  the  Church;  where¬ 
upon  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  sun- 
day,  the  neighbours,  over  whose  doors 
the  shaft  hung,  having  first  dined,  to 
make  themselves  strong,  took  down 
the  shaft,  whence  it  had  hung  for  32 
years,  and  sawed  it  in  pieces,  every 
man  taking  so  much  as  had  lain  over 
his  premises. 

Westminster,  Saxon,  took  its  name 
from  its  westward  situation,  and  a 
minster  or  abbey  founded  there  by  Se- 
bert.  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
fell  by  an  earthquake  about  A.  D.  605. 
The  site  of  it  was  a  verdant  isle,  called 
Thorney ;  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
having  been  built  upon  the  site  of  a 
temple  to  Diana,  afforded  to  Camden 
the  following  classical  distich  : 

“  Immolat  Dianae  Londimim, 

Apollini  Formosa  Thornea.” 

A.  H. 


Mr.  UrSan,  Newcastle,  Nov.  *7. 
T  page  320  of  the  First  Part  of 
the  present  Volume,  an  attempt 
I  observe  is  made  by  a  Correspondent, 
signing  J.  I.  to  explain  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  icltr  .  pvt.  brexarg.’’  on 
the  pigs  of  lead  found  at  Pulborough 
in  Sussex,  as  communicated  at  page 
194  of  the  same  Part  by  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  Sussexiensis.  By  placing 
a  t  before  the  1,  and  changing  the  v 
into  an  o,  and  the  last  r  into  a  v, 
J.  I.  makes  it  into  Tiberius  Claudius, 
Trihunitice  Potestalis,  Britannia  Rex , 
Augustus.  Experience  has  taught  me 
to  be  suspicious  of  every  explanation 
requiring  the  substitution  of  other  let¬ 
ters  for  those  contained  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  expedient  has  been  more  happy  in 
this  than  in  other  instances,  as  perhaps 
your  Correspondent  will  himself  be 
ready  to  acknowledge,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  ix.  p.  45  ;  he  will  there  find  that 
a  pig  of  lead  was  in  1787  found  at 
Matlock  Moor,  Derbyshire,  bearing 
the  following  inscription : 

TI  .  CL  .  TR  .  LVT  .  BR  .  EX.  ARG, 

This  inscription  is  the  very  same,  it 
will  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of 
one  letter  (namely,  an  l  instead  of  a 
p  before  the  v),  as  the  inscription  in 
question;  and  perhaps  a  careful  exa¬ 
mination  of  this  Sussex  inscription 
may  show  that  this  difference  is  not 
real,  for  the  want  of  the  initial  t, 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  be¬ 
longs  to  it,  induces  a  belief  that  the  in¬ 
scription  on  these  pigs  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  indistinct,  either  by  rough  usage 
or  imperfections  in  the  mould  in  which 
they  were  cast. 

What  may  be  the  true  reading  of 
these  inscriptions,  I  feel  incompetent 
to  decide; — inscriptions  on  pigs  of 
lead  being  in  fact  the  most  difficult  of 
explanation  of  any.  The  Rev.  Thos. 
Crane,  in  Aichoeologia,  vol.  xm.  p. 
405,  proposes  to  read  the  Derbyshire 
one — Tiberii  Claudii  Tributum  lutum 
Britannico  ex  Argento.  But  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  letters  lvtvd  on  ano¬ 
ther  pig  of  lead,  also  found  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  has  discountenanced  this  read¬ 
ing,  and  given  probability  to  the  con¬ 
jecture,  that  these  letters  are  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  name  Lutudarum, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Ravennas, 
next  to  Derventio,  and  supposed  to  be 
Chesterfield.  The  br,  from  the  oc¬ 
currence 
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currenre  of  brt  (on  one  inscription*, 
and  of  brig  on  anotherf,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  may  be  read  either  Briganlum  or 
Britannia.  As  the  letters  kxarg-n 
occur  also  on  the  first  of  these  last- 
mentioned  inscriptions,  the  reading  ex 
argenlo  seems  fully  warranted,  and 
may  imply  that  these  pigs  are  what  is 
now  called  “  refined  lead.”  As  far  as 
I  can  learn,  the  letters  tr  arc  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  two  inscriptions  of  Clau¬ 
dius  ;  upon  all  others  the  Emperor’s 
name  occurs  without  such  expression  ; 
it  has  hence  occurred  to  me  that  this 
lead  may  have  been  a  tribute  imposed 
by  Claudius  on  countries  but  imper¬ 
fectly  conquered,  as  Derbyshire  was  in 
lhs  reign;  but  that  when  the  countries 
were  fully  conquered,  the  lead  then 
fell  to  the  Emperor  in  his  right  as  So¬ 
vereign.  The  Derbyshire  inscription, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  ought  to  be 
read — Tiberii  Claudii  Tribulum  Lutu- 
daro  Britannia  (or  Brigantum)  ex  ar¬ 
genlo.  Whether  the  Sussex  inscrip¬ 
tion  should  be  read  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  will  depend  on  the  letter  being  a 
p  or  an  l.  Should  it  be  a  p,  would 
we  be  authorized  in  reading  it  Tribu- 
nilia  Polestalis  V.  Tribulum  Britannia , 
&c.  ?  If  there  be  a  line  drawn  above 
the  v,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
being  the  correct  reading. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Urban,  allow 
me  to  say  that  you  would  confer  a 
great  favour  on  numbers  of  your  Anti¬ 
quarian  friends,  if  you  would  procure 
and  publish  in  your  instructive  Mis¬ 
cellany  correct  drawings  of  the  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities, 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  dis¬ 
covered,  as  was  done  with  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine.  It  is,  for  instance, 
particularly  desirable  to  be  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  this  Pulborough  Inscription  : 
of  the  curious  Vase  mentioned  at  p. 
6'27  of  the  First  Part  of  the  present 
Volume,  as  being  found  at  the  Hawe 
passage;  and  of  two  other  Inscrip¬ 
tions  since  found,  and  noticed  in  the 
August  number,  pp.  lf)4,  165.  Was  it 
known  to  be  your  desire  to  publish 
such,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  would  be  readily  communicated 
to  you,  and  I  know  not  that  your  gra¬ 
phic  illustrations  of  Antiquities  could 
be  employed  on  more  proper  subjects. 

Yours,  8cc.  0. 


*  See  vol.  liv.  p.  85. 

+  Gough’s  Camden,  vol.  III.  p.  53. 


[Dec. 

Mr.  Urban,  Gray's-rnn ,  Dec.  13. 

1HAVE  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 

Lauchlin  Macleane  (the  true  spell¬ 
ing),  respecting  whom  information  is 
desired  by  Mr.  Cameron,  in  p.  400  of 
your  last  month’s  Magazine,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  i  never 
heard  that  he  was  a  Colonel,  or  held 
any  rank  in  the  Army.  If  he  had 
been  a  Colonel,  I  do  not  think  it 
likely  he  would  have  dropped  the  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Mr.  Macleane  was  certainly  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  first  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  when  Lord  Shelburne, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  show. 
His  Lordship,  in  the  year  1 7 in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  Mr.  Macleane  to  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money  (15,000/.)  gave 
the  latter  three  bonds  for  5000/.  each. 
For  whose  use  the  money  was  to  be 
applied,  did  not,  I  believe,  appear. 
These  securities  were  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Macleane  with  Messrs.  Panchaud, 
then  eminent  bankers  in  Paris;  by 
whom  they  were  transferred  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Tierney*,  then  residing  in 
Paris,  formerly  a  merchant  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  father  of  Mr.  Tierney,  M.P. 
The  bonds  not  having  been  paid  when 
due,  Mr.  Tierney  sued  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  for  the  amount,  who  filed 
an  Injunction  Bill  in  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
consideration  or  value;  but  his  Lord- 
ship  did  not  succeed.  This  was  about 
the  year  1772,  to  which  period  my 
knowledge  of  the  case  reaches  back. 
An  accommodation,  however,  took 
place;  and  I  think  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  first  American  war,  the 
debt  was  discharged  with  interest. 

Mr.  Macleane,  according  to  my  re¬ 
collection  of  him,  was  in  person  tall 
and  athletic,  of  strong,  coarse  features, 
and  spoke  with  a  considerable  impedi¬ 
ment.  He  perished  on  a  voyage  to 
India  about  the  year  1777- 

In  a  relation  of  matters  which  oc¬ 
curred  more  than  50  years  ago,  due  al¬ 
lowance  is  to  be  made  for  possible  in¬ 
accuracies  ;  but  as  the  earlier  events  in 
our  lives  (and  I  was  then  in  my  teens) 
are  best  remembered,  I  persuade  my¬ 
self  that  this  little  narration  is  correct. 
What  respects  the  law  proceedings  can 
be  verified  by  the  records  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer. 

'  A  Constant  Reaper. 

*  Brother  of  Mr.  James  Tierney  of  Lon¬ 
don,  of  the  firm  of  Tierney,  Lilly,  and  Ro- 
barts,  then  of  Bucklersbury.  INI r.  Robarts 
married  Mr.  T.  Tierney’s  daughter. 

Mr* 
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New  Churches.  —  No.  IV. 
Camden-  Town  Chapel. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  26. 

N  the  extensive  and  populous  Parish 
of  St.  Pancras  three  new  Churches 
or  Chapels  (in  addition  to  the  su¬ 
perb  Parisli  Church)  have  been  erect¬ 
ed.  The  architects  of  the  present  Cha¬ 
pel  are  Messrs.  W.  and  PL  W.  In¬ 
wood,  from  whose  design  the  Parish 
Church  was  built.  The  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  erection,  including  the  ca¬ 
tacombs  (which  are  large),  the  clock, 
bell,  organ,  furniture,  the  purchase  of 
the  ground  (600/.),  the  railing  in,  and 
enclosing  it,  was  rather  less  than 
20,000/.;  it  will  accommodate  l600 
persons,  and  one  third  of  the  sittings 
are  free.  It  was  consecrated  on  the 
15th  of  last  July  by  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

This  Edifice,  though  not  large 
enough  to  be  magnificent,  upon  the 
whole  possesses  that  neat  and  substan¬ 
tial  appearance,  so  desirable  in  a  struc¬ 
ture  designed  for  a  Parochial  Chapel. 
In  the  plan  it  resembles  the  generality 
of  modern  Churches.  The  East  and 
W  est  ends  terminating  semicircularly. 
The  western  front  is  built  of  stone,  and 
contains  the  entrances.  In  the  centre, 
raised  on  three  steps,  which  are  con¬ 
tinued  round  the  basement  of  the 
whole  building,  is  a  semicircular  por¬ 
tico,  of  the  Ionic  order,  composed  of 
four  columns,  with  amae,  supporting 
a  half  dome  ;  the  ceiling,  marked  with 
lines,  radiating  from  a  semicircle.  On 
the  cornice  are  placed  the  ornaments  de¬ 
nominated  Grecian  tiles,  the  propriety 
of  which  is  questionable  ;  it  is  a  species 
of  embellishment  very  much  resem¬ 
bling  the  battlements  of  a  Gothic  build¬ 
ing,  and,  until  lately,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  to  be  seen  in  regular  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  angles  of  this  front  are 
guarded  by  antag  as  are  the  jambs  of 
the  doorways,  the  capitals  enriched 
with  honeysuckles.  A  false  arch, 
enclosed  within  a  square  head,  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  frontispiece 
of  the  doorways.  Behind  the  por¬ 
tico  is  the  tower.  It  consists  of  a 
square  plinth,  from  which  lises  a  cir¬ 
cular  pedestal  marked  with  perpendi¬ 
cular  lines,  supporting  a  peristyle  of 
six  Ionic  columns,  surrounding  a  plain 
shaft,  with  a  single  window  in  the 
front.  Upon  the  entablature  is  a  low 
circular  story,  raised  on  steps,  contain- 
Gent.  Mag.  December,  1824. 


ing  the  clock  and  dials,  and  finished- 
with  a  cupola,  enriched  with  scroll¬ 
work,  and  terminated  with  a  pedestal 
supporting  a  cross -pai&c.  Tins  small 
turret  is  one  more  example  of  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  modern  architects  in  raising 
lofty  buildings — the  whole  effect  of 
the  tower  is  destroyed  by  the  abrupt 
termination. 

The  architecture  of  this  Chapel  is 
marked  by  some  striking  differences 
from  the  usual  detail  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  not  fluted, 
but  the  naked  appearance  of  a  plain 
surface  is  relieved  by  perpendicular 
headings,  which  supply  the  place  of 
the  fillet,  and  diverge  in  half-rounds 
at  the  lop  and  bottom.  The  neck  of  the 
capital  is  enriched  with  open  flowers, 
and  the  sides  of  the  volutes  embel¬ 
lished  with  the  tendrils  of  the  honey¬ 
suckle.  The  usual  attic  base  which 
has  hitherto  been  used  in  the  Ionic 
order,  has  given  way  to  one  formed 
of  an  assemblage  of  numerous  small 
mouldings.  These  variations  are  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  architects,  and  shew 
that  they  have  consulted  the  first  au¬ 
thorities,  instead  of  plodding  on  in 
the  beaten  track  of  others — would  that 
our  “Gothic’’  designers  would  follow 
their  example. 

The  South  and  North  parts  are  uni¬ 
formly  plain,  of  brickwork,  finished 
by  an  entablature  in  stone,  and  broken 
only  by  a  single  series  of  round-head¬ 
ed  windows  enclosed  within  square  ar¬ 
chitraves  of  stone.  The  semicircular 
projection  at  the  East  end  is  also  built 
of  stone,  and  has  three  windows ;  two 
small  wings  are.  here  added  to  the 
main  building,  collateral  to  the  cir¬ 
cular  projection,  united  by  a  corri¬ 
dor,  accommodating  itself  to  the  cir¬ 
cular  termination.  On  the  piers  are 
triple  coronets  and  vases,  in  low  re¬ 
lief,  and  within  are  flights  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  vaults. 

The  accompanying  engraving  (Plate 
I.)  shews  a  South-west  view  of  the 
building. 

The  interior  is  very  neat,  approach¬ 
ing  to  elegance.  The  ornaments  and 
mouldings  are  sparingly,  but  taste¬ 
fully  applied.  The  galleries  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  Ionic  columns  of  the  same 
character  as  the  portico.  The  al¬ 
tar  is  situated  within  the  circular  re¬ 
cess  at  the  East  end  ;  above  it  are 
four  Ionic  columns,  attached  to  the 
piers  between  the  windows.  The  pro¬ 
priety 
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priety  of  placing  the  altar  in  a  recess 
is  unquestionable,  and  the  circular 
form  seems  the  most  elegant  for  the 
purpose ;  the  happy  effect  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  seen  in  the  parish  church, 
where  the  altar  is  decidedly  the  best 
feature  in  the  building.  The  roof,  which 
is  flat,  covers  the  whole  interior  in  one 
surface.  In  a  larger  edifice  this  would 
appear  a  great  defect ;  it  is  not  so  here, 
where  a  second  series  of  columns,  if 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  would  be  insignificant.  The  face 
of  the  ceiling  is  marked  with  lines,  in 
imitation  of  beams,  into  large  pannels ; 
on  the  intersections  are.  flowers  in  low 
relief.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
are  on  opposite  sides,  and  display  no 
particular  architectural  character  ;  they 
are  only  mentioned  as  shewing  a  de¬ 
viation  from  the  modern  fashion  of 
introducing  two  pulpits. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  this  edifice  pro¬ 
mises  less,  there  is  perhaps  less  to  cen¬ 
sure  than  in  some  larger  and  more 
expensive  buildings.  There  is  a  soli¬ 
dity  about  its  exterior  which  is  not 
often  met  with  in  modern  erections; 
and  when  the  neatness  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  its  architecture  is  contrasted 
with  the  buildings  of  about  a  century 
back  of  the  same  materials  ;  the 
heavy  red  brick,  of  which  the  Churches 
of  that  period  were  usually  built,  shews 
to  great  disadvantage  against  the  light 
tint  of  the  modern  work  :  and  the  hi¬ 
deous  in  and  out  stone-work  of  the 
angles  has  found  an  elegant  substitute 
in  the  classical  antae.  And  although 
upon  the  whole  Grecian  architecture 
is  not  the  mostappropriate  for  Churches, 
it  is  but  just  to  say  that  Camden  Town 
Chapel  holds  a  respectable  rank  among 
the  edifices  of  the  day.  Its  pretensions 
are  modest,  and  its  excellence  is  on 
that  account  the  more  likely  to  be 
fairly  appreciated.  E.  1.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Westminster,  Dec.  7. 

OME  of  the  improvements  at  West¬ 
minster  are  well  known  to  your 
readers  ;  but  others  of  a  more  finished 
and  delicate  description  than  those  to 
which  I  allude,  have  not  yet  received 
that  applause  which  they  so  justly  me¬ 
rit.  That  part  of  Westminster  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  beautiful  structures  in 
the  Pointed  style,  was  many  years  since 
improved  (In  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term)  hy  the  introduction  of  a 
different  style  of  architecture.  It  was 


first  introduced  by  the  erection  of  an 
Italian  building  in  St. MargareUstreet, 
which  being  left  unfinished,  the  ne¬ 
cessary  wing  was  lately  erected  under 
the  super  intendance  of  J.  Soane,  esq. 
R.A. ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  remains 
of  the  New  Palace  (destroyed  by  fire, 
temp.  Henry,  VI 1 1.)  in  which  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  was  held,  was  replaced 
by  a  bui  ding  corresponding  to  the 
wi-ng  of  the  other ;  which,  abutting  as 
it  <1  id  on  the  beautiful  Gothic  entrance 
of  the  Hall,  presented  a  very  unsightly 
appearance.  The  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  this  subject 
lias  been  already  detailed  in  your  pages. 
Here  I  cannot  resist  remarking,  that, 
wdiatever  faults  may  have  existed  in 
the  building,  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Soane  is  certainly  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  any  blame  for  that  style  of  build¬ 
ing  being  adopted  in  preference  to  any 
other  by  the  gentlemen  whose  province 
it  was  to  decide.  In  consequence  of 
the  debate,  a  Committee  of  Taste  was 
appointed ;  and  the  report  of  Mr. 
Bankt  s,  as  Chairman,  displays  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  and  great  taste 
combined  with  sound  judgment.  The 
Committee  resolved  to  have  the  fayade 
pulled  down,  and  one  erected  of  Bath 
or  free-stone  corresponding  with  the 
entrance  to  the  Hall.  This  erection 
is  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Soane.  At  the  angle  of  New 
Palace  Yard,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
old  brick  tower,  is  an  octagonal  one 
of  larger  dimensions,  and  plain  work¬ 
manship.  The  windows  on  the  West 
or  front  of  St.  Margaret’s  Street,  as  far 
as  finished,  are  divided  into  two  sto¬ 
ries  of  two  bays  by  mullions  of  light 
tracery. 

But  the  object  of  my  present  com¬ 
munication  is  not  to  criticize  these 
buildings,  but  to  record  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  just  completed  in  the 
Parochial  Church  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  under  the  able  direction  of  J.H. 
Taylor,  esq.  Architect.  In  repairing 
churches,  the  object  should  be  to  restore 
the  partsdecayed  or  dilapidated,  as  much 
as  possible  to  their  original  state,  and 
to  preserve  the  inscriptions,  and  other 
memorials  of  the  dead,  with  all  that 
scrupulous  care  vvhich  is  due  to  the 
most  sacred  deposits.  The  practice  of 
beautifying  churches,  to  the  detriment 
of  these  relics,  has  been  of  such  com¬ 
mon  occurrence,  as  to  cause  consider¬ 
able  agitation  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
idea.  So  many  sacred  memorials  have 

been 
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been  defaced  and  destroyed  by  this  bar¬ 
barous  rage  forbeautifyingourchurches, 
after  they  have  withstood  the  attacks  of 
Time  for  ages,  as  to  call  forth  the  pro¬ 
test  of  every  lover  of  sepulchral  arid 
architectural  antiquities.  But  in  this 
church  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  numerous  and  interesting  re- 
cords  of  departed  worth  and  greatness; 
with  the  exception  of  two  only  in  the 
.South  aile,  which  have  been  altered 
from  their  original  situations.  These  I 

p 

shall  notice  in  my  survey  of  the  in¬ 
terior. 

Entering  tha  Nave  from  the  vestibule 
at  the  West,  we  have  a  fine  \iew  of 
the  interior.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  obstructed  a  view  of  the  altar,  and 
foreshortened  the  aile,  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  former,  no  doubt  the 
richest  in  London,  is  placed  on  the 
South  side,  and  the  latter  is  consider¬ 
ably  heightened  and  embellished,  and 
placed  on  the  North  side,  by  which 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  one  of  the 
finest  altar- pieces  is  obtained,  and 
gives  the  whole  a  grand  and  impos¬ 
ing  effect.  The  soffit  of  the  arch, 
under  the  organ  gallery,  is  groined, 
and  the  corbel-heads  are  cherubs,  with 
expressive  countenances.  The  pews, 
occupied  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers,  have  been  altered,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  neatness  and  elegance. 
The  spandrils  above  the  clerestory  win¬ 
dows  are  ornamented,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  a  grotesque  head  is  introduced.  In 
the  middle  of  the  nave  has  been  placed 
a  large  bronzed  warm-air-stove,  re¬ 
sembling  a  plain  Gothic  shrine. 

The  Chancel  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  a  large  pointed  arch,  the 
soffit  of  which  is  groined.  The  stone 
niches  on  each  side  the  arch  are  beau¬ 
tifully  adorned  with  tracery.  Above 
them,  on  the  North  side,  is  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  South,  of 
St.  Paul.  The  groining  of  the  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  highly  embellished  by 
gilt  bosses;  and  the  foliated  capitals, 
from  which  spring  the  groins,  are  also 
gilt.  The  groins  are  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  a 
mitre,  portcullis,  masks,  and  foliage, 
all  gilt;  and  instead  of  the  painting  of 
clouds  is  substituted  the  glory  and 
dove.  The  painted  windows  and  the 
sculpture  of  the  Supper  at  Emnvaus  are 
well  known  to  most  of  your  renders. 
The  seats  on  the  sides  of  the  altar  are 
of  the  same  exquisite  tracery  with  the 


niches  before  noticed,  but  far  superior. 
The  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  are  encircled 
with  foliage. 

At  the  West  end  of  the  South  Aile, 
the  christening  new,  formerly  situate 
in  the  vestibule,  has  been  converted 
into  a  handsome  room,  the  partition 
which  divided  it  from  the  Church  has 
been  removed,  and  it  is  now  open  to 
the  congregation.  The  font  is  placed 
near  the  pew  under  a  Gothic  arched 
ceiling,  and  enclosed  with  railing.  The 
spirited,  but  simple  inscription,  record¬ 
ing  the  burial  of  the  great  Sir  Walter 
llaleigh,  put  up  about  1780  by  one  of 
the  parish  officers,  has  been  removed 
from  its  situation  near  the  entrance, 
formerly  existing  from  the  South  porch, 
which  entrance,  as  before  stated,  was 
stopped  up  during  these  repairs,  and 
since  replaced  near  its  original  situa¬ 
tion.  When  l  observed  the  absence 
of  this  simple  tablet,  1  had  hopes  that 
through  the  munificence  and  taste  of 
the  present  officers  of  the  parish  a  mo¬ 
nument  would  have  been  erected  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name  of  Raleigh  and  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  The 
brass  tablet  formerly  against  the  South 
wall,  as  we  enter  from  the  new  en¬ 
trance  at  the  East,  has  been  removed 
to  another  situation  in  the  same  aile. 
The  monuments  have  now  a  far  su- 
erior  appearance,  from  their  having 
een  cleaned,  and  some  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  re-gilt.  It  is  desirable  that  some 
plan  should  he  adopted  to  exempt  mo¬ 
numental  inscriptions  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  time  and  chance,  and  1  have 
often  thought  that  the  following  plan, 
suggested  by  the  Rev.  J,  Evans,  in 
his  History  of  Bristol*,  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  purpose  :  “  Let  a  printed 
copy  of  every  inscription,  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  who 
erects  the  monument,  be  provided, 
and  let  it  be  pasted  into  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose.  '  In  churches  these 
books  should  be  deposited  in  the  ves¬ 
try,  and  arranged  according  to  their 
dates.  In  dissenting  places  of  worship 
they  might  he  preserved  with  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  society.  To  render  the 
plan  perfect,  all  inscriptions  should  be 
admitted,  and  the  books  in  which  they 
were  contained  should  be  at  all  times 
accessible.”  To  this  plan  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  addition  of  the  situation  of  the 
grave  of  the  deceased  ;  whether  covcr- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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c<J  by  a  grave-stone;  and  a  description 
and  situation  of  the  monument,  with 
the  arms  thereon  rightly  blazoned. 

At  the  West  end  of  the  North  AUc 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  has  been  in¬ 
closed  from  the  vestibule,  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  room  on  the  South  side. 
This  has  much  the  appearance  eft  a 
chapel,  and  contains  one  or  two  monu¬ 
ments.  Two  more  pews  have  been 
added  in  each  of  the  side  ailes.  Those 
formerly  situate  against  the  walls  have 
been  removed,  and  free  seats  have  been 
fitted  up. 

Atthe  West  end  of  each  Gallery  con¬ 
siderable  additional  room  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  children  of  the  schools. 
The  ends  of  the  galleries  have  been 
enclosed  by  glazed  Gothic  screens,  and 
the  fronts  have  been  re- beautified, 
without  any  of  that  ostentatious  dis¬ 
play  of  Churchwardens’  names  which 
so  usually  adorn  parish  churches. 

The.  whole  of  the  Church  has  been 
painted  in  very  appropriate  colours ; 
the  pews  throughout,  which  formerly 
yvgre,  covered  with  green  baize,  are 
now  lined  with  a  drab  coloured  cloth. 
The  decorations  appear  to  be  perform- 
in  a  very  masterly  manner,  the  whole 
is  arranged  with  good  judgment,  and 
has  a  most  pleasing  effect. 

There  are  a  variety  of  styles  in  the 
architecture  of  this  church.  The  mul- 
lions  of  the  windows  in  the  tower  and 
vestry-room  are  ornamented  with  tra¬ 
cery  ;  the  latter,  however,  are  quite 
modern,  and  of  wood.  Those  of  the 
North  and  South  sides  exhibit  them 
plain  ;  and  the  windows  on  the  cle¬ 
restory  are  again  different,  being  div  id¬ 
ed  into  only  two  bays,  and  the  arch  of 
a  sharper  point.  The  windows  on  the 
West  side  are  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other,  but  a  kind  of  Greco-gothic. 

The  North-east  corner,  and  part  of 
one  of  the  windows,  was  formerly 
of  cement,  as  the  whole  of  the  North 
side  is  at  present.  It  has  now  been 
faced  with  stone  ;  the  North  side 
cleaned,  and  the  windows  re -glazed. 
By  the  introduction  of  a  new  entrance, 
the  East  end  is  rendered  more  uniform, 
while  the  doorways  are  strictly  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  general  style  of  tile  build¬ 
ing;'  and  the  finest  sepulchral  remain, 
in  the  church,  which  before  was  al 
most  hidden  from  the  publick  eye  by 
a  kind  of  minor  vestry,  is  hrought  to 
view.  The  almost  unrivalled  painted 
fchv5  has  been  cleaned ;  and  a  new 
copper  v  ire  ^faiintr  placed  over  the  ex¬ 


terior  to  preserve  it.  The  two  side 
compartments  of  painted  glass  have 
been  rendered  much  lighter,  and  gfeat 
brilliancy  given  to  the  whole. 

The  entrance  into  the  Church  on 
the  South  side,  which  opened  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  congregation,  has  been 
closed;  the  porch  enlarged,  and  kept  as 
an  entrance  to  the  vestry-room. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  tire  pre¬ 
sent  porc  h  at  the  West  end,  the  ves¬ 
tibule  of  the  church  was  entered  by  a 
plain  pointed  arched  doorway.  lire 
porch,  a  disgrace  to  the  parish,  and 
a  high  disfigurement  to  the  West 
end,  is  suffered  to  remain.  It  was 
justly  reprobated  by  the  late  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  in  your  vol.  i.xix.  p.  1130.  The 
inscription  mdccxci.  (which  fixed 
the  elate  of  its  erection)  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  vase,  has  been  removed. 
The  large  blank  window  over  this 
porch,  which  was  formerly  plastered, 
has  been  glazed. 

Iron  drain  pipes  have  been  laid  round 
the  South  and  West  sides,  under  the 
ground,  to  carry  the  water  off  from  the 
roofs,  which  was  before  suffered  to  form 
a  kennel  in  the  church-vard,  across  the 
West  entrance. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  improvements,  allow  me  to  men¬ 
tion  one  or  two  more  now  in  progress. 
At  Whitehall  a  very  elegant  classic 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order  is 
erecting  under  the  superintendance  of 
Mr.  Soane.  The  helices  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  intersect  each  other.  This  part  of 
Westminster  may  be  termed  the  clas¬ 
sic  corner,  from  the  Doric  screen  at 
the  Admiralty,  the  Roman  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Banqueting  House,  the 
Ionic  portico  of  Lord  Melburue’s, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Horse  Guards  and  Treasury. 

The  mansions  of  Sir  .).  Stanley  and 
Lady  Exeter,  in  Privy  Gardens,  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  are  now  finishing. 

Upon  the  site  of  Richmond  House, 
Parliament  Street,  an  extensive  ter¬ 
race  of  noble  houses  lias  been  erected, 
having  a  very  grand  appearance.  The 
columns  are  Ionic  ;  and  t he  angles 
guarded  by  untx,  of  the  same  order. 

The  Cock-pit  has  been  latcdy  al¬ 
tered  to  a  8hew-room  for  carriages, 
&c.  Westminster  rejoices  at  thLarena 
of  vice  being  converted  into  some  use¬ 
ful  purpose.  The  exertions  of  Mr. 
Martin  of  Galway  are  at  last  crowned 
with  triumph.  C. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  10. 

‘'HE  letters  you  have  inserted  in 
the  late  numbers  of  your  Maga¬ 
zine,  induce  me  to  think  that  some 
further  biographical  notices  of  Sir  John 
Merick  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

From  the  date  1(X)3,  which  is  in 
the  margin  of  the  document  I  last  sent 
to  you,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Sir  John’s  “  Report”  was  laid  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  but  a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  decease.  1 1  was  on  the  24th 
July,  1(502,  that  he  quitted  Moskow, 
and  allowing  for  the  then  bad  state  of 
the  roads,  and  the  probability  of  deten¬ 
tion  by  contrary  winds,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  reached  London  be¬ 
fore  October.  On  the  24th  of  the 
following  March  (l603),  the  Queen  of 
England  terminated  her  mortal  career. 
That  event  rendering  his  exertions 
nugatory;  he  seems  shortly  after  to 
have  returned  to  Russia.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  was  not  in  England  on  the  8th 
of  October  in  that  year,  as  his  brother 
Richard,  who  then  on  a  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness  made  his  last  will,  speaks  of  him 
as  “  then  residing  at  Muscovy*.” 

Boris  Gudenow,  whom  Sir  John 
calls  “  Feodorw’th,”  was  poisoned  in 
1(305,  and  his  son,  whosuceeeded  him, 
was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  six 
months.  These  were  but  the  preludes 
of  the  intestine  broils  Russia  was 
doomed  at  this  period  to  undergo.  Six 
sovereigns,  two  contemporary,  and  the 
rest  in  succession,  seized  on  the  throne 
of  Muscovy,  during  eight  years,  and 
filled  their  devoted  country  with  that 
worst  of  calamities,  unrelenting  civil 
war.  The  last  of  these  princes,  Pseudo 
Demetrius  IV in.  wore  the  diadem  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  year  l6l3. 
He  had,  indeed,  scarcely  arrived  at  this 
elevation,  when  a  scheme  was  formed 
for  restoring  the  same  family  as  had 
reigned  at  the  time  Sir  John  acted  in 
a  diplomatic  character.  As  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  England  was  thought  of 
great  importance  at  this  conjuncture, 
and  highly  calculated  to  give  stability 
to  the  result  of  such  an  event,  many 
of  the  nobility  and  others  waited  on 
that  gentleman,  with  oilers  of  great 
commercial  advantages  to  this  country 
in  return  for  its  support.  His  pene¬ 
tration  immediately  perceived  the  be- 


*  Will  of  Richard  Merick  of  London, 
Merchant,  proved  by  Sibbell  Fowler,  3d 
Nov.  1603,  in  the  registry  of  the  Preroga¬ 
tive  Court  of  Canterbury.  Ref.  93  Bolein. 


nefits  that  would  accrue  to  England 
from  such  a  measure,  but  as  he  found 
himself  unauthorized  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility,  he  lost  no  time  in 
crossing  the  sea,  laying  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  James  the  First,  and 
enforcing  with  sound  arguments  the 
propriety  of  instant  compliance.  He 
was  successful  to  the  utmost  of  his 
wishes,  and  was,  as  soon  as  circum¬ 
stances  permitted,  despatched  together 
with  Mr.  William  Russell,  as  commis¬ 
sioner,  to  negociate  accordingly. 

The  commission  for  that  purpose, 
signed  by  the  king’s  own  hand,  is  in 
the  following  words  : 

“  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Great  Brittaine,  Fraunee,  and  Ireland,  de- 
fendor  of  the  faith  and  so  forth,  to  all  and 
singuler  to  whome  theis  presents  shall  come, 
Greeting.  Whereas  we  are  credibly  in¬ 
formed  by  our  trustie  and  wellbeioved  ser- 
vaunt,  John  Merick,  latelie  resident  in 
Muscovia,  of  the  distressed  and  perplexed 
estate  of  that  famous  countrie  and  people, 
exposed  at  this  present  to  imminent  danger, 
as  well  of  invasion  from  enimies  abroad,  as 
of  intestine  broyles  and  sedition  at  home ; 
Uppon  which  occasion  eertaine  ouvertures 
and  propositions  have  been  made  unto  him 
the  said  John  Merick  the  last  year,  from 
divers  principal  and  emlneut  persons  of  that 
state,  tending  to  the  welfare  and  safetie  of 
the  countrie,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  and  government  therein  by  our  means 
and  interposition  ;  which  ouvertures,,  be¬ 
cause  hee  knew  not  then  our  pleasure,  hee 
durst  not  presume  to  intertable  as  otherwise 
hee  desired  ;  Know  ye  that  the  same  being 
nowe  related  unto  Us,  We  are  not  a  little 
touched  with  a  tender  commiseration  of  the 
calamities  of  soe  flourishing  ane  empire, 
whereunto  Wee  and  our  royall  Predecessors 
have  ever  born  a  singuler  affection,  and  for 
that  cause,  as  also  in  regard  of  the  honour 
and  respect  that  nation  doth  hereby  seem  to 
bear  unto  Our  person,  having  so  great  an 
affiance  in  Our  love  towards  them  and  care 
of  their  estate  ;  We  have  made,  constituted, 
appointed,  and  ordayned,  and  do,  by  theis 
presents,  make,  constitute,  appoint,  and 
ovdayn  our  trustie  and  wellbeioved  servaunts 
John  Merick  aforementioned,  and  William 
Russell,  in  whose  fidelitye,  discretion,  and 
circumspection  We  repose  great  confidence, 
our  Messingers  and  Commissioners;  Giving 
and  graunting  to  our  said  Commissioners 
jointlie  and  severallie,  by  vertue  of  theis 
presents,  authoritie  and  commandmente,  as 
well  general!  as  special!,  to  treat,  conferre, 
a^ree,  and  conclude  in  Our  Name  and  for 
Us,  with  the  Lords,  States  Generali  of  the 
army,  Gentry  and  Commons,  or  with  such 
persons,  by  what  name  or  title  soever  they 
be  called,  as  doe  at  this  present  govern  and 
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represent  the  bodie  of  that  state,  or  any 
sufficient  deputies  and  commissioners  luw- 
fullie  authorized  from  them,  of  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  propositions  or  ouvertures  afore 
mentioned,  or  anie  other  that  shall  he  here¬ 
after  made,  either  on  the  parte  of  the  states, 
deputies,  and  commissioners  of  Russia  unto 
ours,  or  by  our  commissioners  unto  them, 
apperteyning  to  the  defence  and  protection 
of  that  countrie  and  dominion,  according  as 
it  shall  seem  good  unto  our  said  commis¬ 
sioners  for  our  honor,  and  the  benefit  of 
that  state ;  as  also  uppou  all  such  things 
treated,  agreed  and  concluded,  as  in  all  aud 
singular  other  matters  and  way  concernyng 
the  premisses,  to  deliver  in  Our  Name  and 
for  Us  sufficient  and  effectual  writings  and 
instruments,  and  to  requier  writings  and  in¬ 
struments  of  the  like  validitie  and  effecte 
from  the  other  part ;  And  generallie  to  ex¬ 
ecute  and  dispatche  whatsoever  else  con- 
cerneth  the  premisses,  in  and  after  the 
same  maner  as  We  Ourselves  would  and 
mighte  doe  if  we  weare  present ;  Promising 
on  the  wotd  of  a  King ,  that  whatsoever  our 
said  messingers  and  commissioners,  or  either 
of  them,  jointlie  and  severallie  shall  pro¬ 
mise,  covenant,  and  agree  on  our  behalfe, 
We  will  approve,  ratifie,  and  coufirme.  In 
Witness  whereof,  We  have  signed  theis 
presents,  and  caused  our  great  seal  to  be 
put  thereunto.  Given  at  out  pallace  of 
Westminster  the  .  .  .  day  of  May,  in  the 
eleventh  yere  of  our  raigne  of  England, 
Fraunce,  and  Ireland;  and  of  Scotland  the 
sixe  and  fortith. 

“  James  R.” 

The  full  powers  conceded  by  this 
document,  as  well  as  the  high  mention 
made  in  it  of  Sir  John,  shew  that  he 
was  a  man  of  superior  abilities ;  and 
although  the  avowed  object  of  the 
King  of  England  was  to  secure  the 
throne  of  Muscovy  from  being  any 
longer  the  prey  of  usurpers,  and  to  get 
Michael  Feodowitz  restored  to  his  dig¬ 
nity  of  Czar,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  increase  of  commerce  was  the 
principal  inducement.  As  a  more 
evident  token,  however,  of  the  esteem 
of  his  sovereign,  James  was  pleased  to 
confer  on  Sir  John  Merick,  on  his 
taking  leave  previous  to  his  departure, 
the  then  envied  honor  of  knighthood, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  in  the  same  year 
1 6 1 4,  at  Greenwich. 

Nor  was  the  King  of  England  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  hopes  he  entertained 
of  the  successful  result  of  his  commis¬ 
sion.  Sir  John  was  so  highly  respect¬ 
ed  in  Russia,  and  made  so  good  a  use 
of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  as  well  as 
of  a  sum  of  money  that  James  entrust¬ 
ed  to  him  for  the  purpose,  that  Michael 
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Feodowitz  was  acknowledged  Czar, 
and  a  most  friendly  intercourse  esta¬ 
blished  between  the  two  countries. 
Michael  acknowledged  his  obligations^ 
and  Sir  John  returned  to  England  in 
l6l.7*,  loaded  with  presents  to  his 
sovereign.  The  letters  in  your  last 
Number,  p.  401,  refer  to  this  period. 

About  three  years  after,  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia, 
in  a  more  overt  manner,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  trade.  His  appointment  runs  in 
the  following  terms  : 

lt  A.D.  1620,  ?  James,  by  the  grace  of 
18th  Jas.  I.  ^  God,  king  of  Great  Brit- 
taine,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.  to  all  to  whom  theis  presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 

“  Whereas  our  subjects  trading  to.  the 
countrie  of  Russia,  by  vertue  of  treaties 
heretofore  {mssed  between  our  roiall  proge¬ 
nitors  and  Us,  kings  of  this  relm,  aud. the 
Greate  Dukes,  Emperors  of  all  Russia,  have 
of  long  tyme  enjoyed  sundry  privileges,  li¬ 
berties  and  ymmunities  in  the  course  of  their 
traffique  in  those  parts,  which  now,  by  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  late  troubles  aud  grayboyles 
happened  in  that  State,  Have  received  some 
interruption,  and  may  be  further  infringed, 
except  that  tymely  providence  be  used  :  And 
the  said  Great  Duke  aud  Lord  of  Russia, 
by  an  honorable  arabassage  sent  unto  Us, 
harving  moved  to  Us  a  contynuance  of  the 
amitie  which  hath  been  between  our  proge¬ 
nitors  and  his,  and  some  other  things  con¬ 
cerning  our  own  welfare,  wherein  we  have 
given  satisfaction,  Know  ye  that  out  of  our 
princely  and  incessant  care  for  the  good  of 
our  said  loving  subjects,  and  for  the  renew¬ 
ing  of  the  league  of  amitie  between  the  said 
Great  Duke  and  Lord  of  Russia  and  Us, 
and  for  renewing  of  the  priviledges  of  our 
said  subjects  in  his  dominions,  and  amplify¬ 
ing  of  the  same,  and  likewise  for  the  re-de- 
maunding  of  a  great  somme  of  money  which 
at  his  request  Wee  were  pleased  to  furnish 
him  withal],  We  have  made,  constituted, 
appointed,  and  ordayned,  and  doe  by  theis 
presents  make,  constitute,  appoint,  and 
ordeine  our  trustie  and  welbeloved  Sir  John 
Merick,  Knight,  in  whose  fidelitie,  discre¬ 
tion,  and  experience,  we  repose  greate  con¬ 
fidence,  our  Ambassador  to  the  said  Greate 
Duke  and  LoWt  of  all  Russia  ;  givtug'  and 
graunt’mg  to  him  our  said  Ambassador  by 
vertue  of  theise  presents,  aufhoritrc  and 
power,  as  well  general!  as  Special!,  to  treate, 
conferre,  agree  and  conclude  in  Our  Name 
and  for  Us,  with  the  said  Greate  Lord  and 
G  reate  Duke  of  all  Russia,  or  with  auy  suffi¬ 
cient  deputies  and  commissioners  lawfully 
authorised  by  him,  concerning  the  reoew- 

*  Wood’s  Athene  Oxun.  vol.  i.  p.  G18, 
says  1618,  which  is  evidently  wrong. 
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ing,  confirming,  and  amplifying  of  those 
priviledges  and  liberties  which  our  subjects 
have  soe  enjoyed  within  that  dominion,  and 
likewise  concerning  the  redemaunding  of 
the  said  somipe  of  money,  desired  by.  the 
said  Greate  Duke  of  Us,  as  to  his  discretion 
shall  seeme  good,  with  respect  to  our  honor 
and  the  benefitt  of  our  subjects.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  Wee  give  to  the  said  Sir  John  Me- 
ricke  power  and  authorise,  uppon  all  such 
things  treated,  agreed,  and  concluded,  and 
in  all  and  singular  other  matters,  in  any 
sort  concerning  the  premisses,  to  deliver  in 
Our  Name  and  for  us,  sufficient  and  effectual 
writings  and  instruments,  and  to  requiere 
writings  and  instruments  of  the  like  vali- 
ditie  and  effect  from  the  other  part :  Pro¬ 
mising,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  whatso¬ 
ever  our  said  ambassador  shall  promise, 
covenant,  and  agree  in  our  behalfe,  Wee 
will  approve,  ratifie,  and  confirme.  In  wit¬ 
ness  whereof,  wee  have  signed  theise  pre¬ 
sents,  and  caused  our  greate  seale  to  be  put 
thereunto. 

“  Given  at  our  pfflace  of  Westminster 
the  19th  day  of  October,  in  the  18th  vere 
of  our  raigne  of  England,  &c. 

“  James  R” 

Sir  John  Merick  had  the  honor,  by 

Rob.  Young,  of  London,  Gent.:::p 
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about  the  first  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  between  England  and  Russia, 
and  effected  this  desirable  object  in 
the  year  1623.  That  document,  which 
is  of  some  length,  may  be  seen  in  Ry- 
mer’s  “  Foedera  but  whether  he 
was  equally  successful  in  recovering  the 
money,  non  constat. 

Sir  John  Merick  died  in  1(538,  a 
widower  and  without  issue;  and  by 
his  willf,  requests,  that  should  he  die 
in  London,  his  body  might  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
schaft,  his  own  parish.  Besides  le¬ 
gacies  to  his  various  relatives,  he  made 
the  following  charitable  bequests  :  to 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors  in 
London,  100/.  and  a  further  sum  of 
300/.  to  be  lent  to  boys  educated  there, 
for  a  certain  period,  on  their  com¬ 
mencing  business  J.  Other  legacies 
he  gives  to  the  clergymen,  &c.  of  St. 
Andrew  Undersell  aft,  St.  Martin  Out- 
wich,  St.  James,  Duke’s-place,  and  to 
the  hospitals  of  Bridewell,  Christ,  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  Bartholomew. 

Thomas  Merick,  of  Monmouth.1^ 

- , - 1 

Henry  M.  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  merchant, 
will  proved  30th 
Aug.  1634,  by 
Wm.  M.  mar. 
Eliz.  Barnes. 


William 
Merick, 
ofGlou- 
cester §. 


r 


r 


Rich.  M.  of  Glou-  Sir 


Thomas  M. 
mentioned 
in  the  will 
of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Hen- 
rie. 


ohn 


dan. 

Merick,  of 

cester,  and  then  of 

M.Knt.§ 

m. Law¬ 

and 

Norcott, 

Leadenhall,  Lon¬ 

mar. 

rence 

heir. 

co.  Mid¬ 

don,  merchant,  so 

Frances, 

Over- 

dlesex, 

named  after  his 

da.  ofSir 

ton,  of 

Esq. 

uncle  ;  died  Oct. 

Francis 

Lon¬ 

1603  §. 

Cherrie. 

don.1^ 

I — T 


Margt.  M. 
mar. 
Capt. 
Ouseley. 


Sibbell  M. 
mar.  John 
Fowler. 


1.  Edw.M.s.p.o.  Ju.l  662.  John  Me— -r-Isabella,  dau.  of  Sir 


2.  Christopher  M.  of  rick,  of 

Norcott, signed  his  pedi-  London, 
gree  in  the  Coll,  of  Arms  Gent.  in. 

in  1663,  died  1681  jl.  in  1620, 
4.  Richard M.of London,  died  in 

Merchant,  d.  July  1669.  1662. 


Thos.  Burdett,  of 
Bramcott,  and 
Seckington,  co. 
Warw.  and  of  For- 
marke,  co.  Derby, 
Bart.  survd  him. 


— i — rn 

Anne,  m.  1 .  Geo.  Catherine, 
Chamberlayne  j  Mary, 

2.  Alderman  Ellen. 
Poole,  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  3.  Sir  Jn. 

Ramsd,en,  of 
Yorkshire?Knt. 


Francis  M.  born  in  1657, 
died  in  1703. 


I 

Anne  M.  born 
in  165.9. 


Isabella,  born  in  1660, 
died  in  1703. 


Lettlce,  born 
in  1662. 


*  Vol.  xvn.  p.  504.  ' 

J  Proved  before  Dr.  Wm.  Meyrick,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury.  Now  in  the  registry,  reference  35  Harvey. 

X  This  bequest  seems  to  be,  at  present,  entirely  unknown  to  the  Company. 

§  Pedigree  in  College  of  Arms. 

||  The  arms  to  his  pedigree  in  the  College  of  Arms  are,  quarterly,  1  st  and  4th,  the 
same  a3  Sir  John  Merick’s,  2d,  Ermine,  on  a  chief  Sable  three  lions  rampant  Argent, 
for  Young;  3d,  Party  per  bend  Sable  and  Argent,  three  plates  counterchanged.  Crest 
the  same  as  Sir  John  Merick’s.  ‘ 

In 
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The  Marina,  on  the  Coast  oj  Kent. 


[Dec. 


I ii  his  pedigree  in  the  College  of 
Arms*,  Sir  J.  Merick  is  described  as 
of  Lime-street  ward.  From  that  do¬ 
cument,  his  enumeration  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  in  his  Will,  that  also  in  his 
brother’s,  and  the  pedigree  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Merick  in  the  same  archivcsf, 
the  foregoing  has  been  composed. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  R.  Meyrick. 


Mr.  Urban,  Ashford ,  Dec.  8. 

A  WORK  of  grand  design  has 
been  commenced,  upon  the  ele¬ 
vated  land  between  Folkestone  and 
Sandgate,  a  district  which  forms  a 
small  part  of  the  extensive  Radnor  es¬ 
tate,  in  that  part  of  Kent. — Those  who 
have  visited  Sicily,  consider  that  some 
of  the  local  advantages  of  the  above 
spot  are  beyond  tho-e  attendant  upon 
the  famed  "Marina,  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  Brydone ;  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  description  : 

“The  Marina,  a  raised  public 
walk,  lying  in  the  enchanted  Bay  of 
Palermo,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  80 
yards  in  breadth.  This  Terrace  is 
about  10  or  12  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  at  high  water  ;  and  is  the  re¬ 
sort  of  numerous  parties  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  cool  time  of  the  evening. 
The  movement  of  various  descriptions 
of  vessels  and  boats  imparts  to  the  sea- 
expanse  a  delightful  effect;  which  is 
frequently  improved  by  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  music,  from  the  gallies  in 
the  bay.  The  opposite  margin  of  the 
Marina  is  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  among 
which  the  lemon  and  orange  mix, — 
and  aromatic  shrubs  front  this  en¬ 
chanting  bocage.’' 

The  most  elevated  part  of  the  Rad¬ 
nor  district,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  appears  to  be  nearly  150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon 
this  height  a  signal  post  is  stationed, 
and  near  it  a  very  formidable  Mar- 
tello  tower.  These  objects  dignify 
the  scene,  and  they  are  happily  at  a 
distance  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  buildings  intended  to  be  construct¬ 
ed. — Between  the  houses,  which  will 
stand  distinct  from  each  other,  there 
will  be  allowed  130  feet  space  for  gar¬ 
dens,  that  will  descend  from  the  houses 
to  the  carriage  road,  calculated  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  tenantry  of  the 

*  London,  c.  27,  p.  243  ;  drawn  up  in 
1 633. 

f  D.  17,  23. 


houses.  There  will  also  be  a  Terrace 
at  least  30  feet  above  the  shore.  The 
frontage  of  this  elevated  ground,  ex¬ 
tending  between  Sandgate  and  the 
headland  near  Folkestone  Church,  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  is  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  houses,  but  not  in  a  taste¬ 
less  chain  of  uniformity;  indeed  the 
sinuosity  of  the  ground  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  this.  And  although  a  Crescent 
may  be  formed  in  one  or  two  favour¬ 
able  spots,  distinct  cottages  in  the  villa 
would  be  still  more  likely  to  please* 
and  the  picturesque  effect  would  also 
be  more  successfully  ensured  by  such 
erections. 

In  addition  to  the  road  which  at 
present  leads  from  Sandgate  to  Folks- 
tone,  another  road,  low  on  the  sea- 
beach,  is  to  be  constructed. 

But  as  this  account  must  be  in 
many  particulars  defective,  it  is  hoped 
that  one  of  the  scientific  gentlemen 
who  have  planned,  under  Lord  Folkes¬ 
tone’s  superintendance,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  work,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
an  ornament  to  the  country,  will  fur¬ 
nish  for  your  elegant  pages  a  more  co¬ 
pious  and  correct  account. 

An  Autumnal  Traveller. 

Mr.  U rban,  Portugal- street ,  Dec.  2. 
”  N  your  Magazine  for  November 
last,  page  3g6,  W.  H.  charges  us 
with  having  copied  from  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Royal  Institution  Library  the 
account  of  the  Records  with  the  short 
notices  of  their  contents,  without  any 
acknowledgment.  If  W.  H.  before  he 
had  so  misrepresented  us,  would  have 
taken  even  ordinary  pains,  he  might 
have  discovered  that  we  were  the  first 
who  gave  any  account  of  the  Records, 
as  will  be  found  in  onr  Modern  Law 
Catalogue,  published  in  1806  and  1808, 
and  further  continued  in  the  enlarged 
editions  of  the  “  Bibliotheca  Legum’’ 
of  1810  and  18 1 9.  Those  extracts 
were  taken  from  the  Records  them¬ 
selves,  without  reference  to  any  other 
work  whatever,  and  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  copied  from  our  Catalogue  by 
others  without  any  acknowledgment. 

The  first  edit,  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Institution  was  published  180Q; 
we  therefore  believe  the  short  notices  in 
that  Catalogue  were  taken  from  our 
description,  which  is  fuller. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  we  never  saw  until  this  day. 
Yours,  See.  J.  tic  YV.  T.  Clarke. 

Mr. 


M 


Gent.Mag.  Dec.  1824,  Pl.  Up.  4 


SOUTHOVER  CHURCH,  LEWES,  S.E. 


OLD  HOUSE  IN  SOUTHOVER, 


SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  ANNE  OF  CLEVES 
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Southover,  Sussex . — • Lewes  Priory. 


1SQ4.] 

Parish  of  Southover. 

HE  following  account  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Southover  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  Horsheld’s  History  of  Lewes,  re¬ 
viewed  in  pp.  236,  338. 

The  parish  of  Southover  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  the  river  Ouse ; 
the  borough  of  Lewes  and  part  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary  West- 
out  form  the  Northern  boundary ;  on 
the  South  by  the  parish  of  Iford  ;  and 
on  the  West  by  the  parish  of  Kingston. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  hy  se¬ 
veral  recent  writers  that  the  vill  men¬ 
tioned  in  Domesday  under  the  name 
of  Niworde,  and  there  described  as 
part  of  the  hundred  of  Swanborough, 
answers  to  the  Southover  of  modern 
days.  Mr.  Horsfield,  questioning  the 
truth  of  this  hypothesis,  has  very  fully 
and  satisfactorily  proved  the  Niworde 
of  Domesday  to  be  the  Iford  and 
Kingston  of  succeeding  times.  At  the 
dissolution  of  tln^monastery  of  Lewes, 
situate  in  this  parish,  Cromwell  ob¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  South- 
over.  On  his  attainder  a  great  part  of 
his  possessions  were  granted  to  tne  un¬ 
fortunate  Anne  of  Cleves,  amongst 
which  was  the  manor  of  Southover. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  street  of  Southover 
stands  a  very  ancient  building,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  this 
Princess  after  her  divorce  from  Henry 
VIII.  When  or  by  whom  it  was 
built,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but 
it  was  certainly  an  edifice  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  former  days.  As  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this  Princess  having  even 
resided  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
annexed  representation  of  it  (see 
Plate  II.)  is  given,  not  as  the  place 
of  royalty,  but  of  the  most  ancient 
building  in  the  parish.  In  1559 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  this  manor 
to  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  whose  son 
(subsequently  Earl  of  Dorset)  inhe¬ 
rited  it  in  1566.  In  this  family  it 
continued  till  it  passed  by  marriage  in 
1629  to  the  Tufton  family,  Earls  of 
Thanet.  The  Hon.  Thomas  rIufton 
sold  the  manor  in  1709  to  Nathaniel 
Trayton,  esq.  for  5680/.  6s.  6d.  Ed¬ 
ward  Tray  ton,  esq.  who  died  in  l?6l, 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Durrants,  and  J. 
M.  B.  Durrant,  esq.  a  minor,  i3  now 
lord  of  the  manor.  Nearly  opposite  to 
the  supposed  residence  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  stands  the  mansion  for  many 
years  occupied  by  the  manorial  lords. 

The  splendid  priory  of  Lewes  stood 

Gent.  Mag.  December  y  1824. 


within  this  parish.  It  was  probably 
began  about  1072,  and  completed  in 
1078  by  Wm.  de  Warren,  as  a  cell 
to  the  Abbey  of  Cluni  in  Normandy, 
from  which  it  was  released  in  1373  by 
Edward  III.  The  priors  were  fre¬ 
quently  summoned  to  Parliament  and 
the  great  councils  of  England.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  Cluniac  monasteries  in 
England,  and  always  regarded  as  the 
chief;  as  it  was  certainly  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful. 

The  building  was  probably  irregu¬ 
lar,  varying  in  its  form  as  the  increase 
of  inmates  demanded  additional  room. 
But,  though  irregular,  it  was  certainly 
a  noble  edifice,  faced  with  Caen  stone, 
and  richly  adorned  by  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.  Its  walls  embraced  an  area 
of  32  acres,  2  roods,  and  11  perches, 
and  it  was  not  less  remarkable  for  its. 
magnificence  than  extent.  The  length 
of  the  church  was  150  feet,  having  an 
altitude  of  60  feet.  It  was  supported 
by  32  pillars,  eight  of  which  were 
very  lofty,  being  42  feet  high,  1  8  feet 
thick,  and  45  feet  in  circumference; 
the  remaining  24  were  ten  feet  thick, 
25  feet  in  circumference,  and  18  feet 
in  height.  The  belfry  was  placed 
over  the  centre  of  the  church,  at  an 
elevation  of  105  feet,  and  was  support¬ 
ed  by  the  eight  lofty  pillars  above 
mentioned.  The  roof  over  the  high 
altar  was  93  feet  high.  The  steeple 
stood  at  the  front  of  the  church,  and 
was  90  feet  high.  Its  walls  were  ten 
feet  thick.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
high  altar  was  a  vault  supported  by 
four  pillars,  and  from  this  recess 
branched  out  five  chapels  which  were 
bounded  by  a  wall  70  yards  long.  A 
higher  vault,  supported  by  four  massy 
pillars  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  45  in 
circumference,  was  probably  on  the 
left  side  of  the  high  altar,  and  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  one  just  mentioned, 
from  which  branched  out  other  cha¬ 
pels  or  cells  of  the  Monks.  How  many 
chapels  there  were  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  names  of  only  three  are 
known,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  and  St.  Martin.  The 
chapter  house  and  church  were  far  the 
most  splendid  apartments  of  this  stately 
pile ;  tne  latter  was  richly  adorned  by 
the  painter  and  the  sculptor. 

A  long  list  of  noble  and  wealthy  in¬ 
dividuals  who  chose  this  stately  pile  as 
the  repository  of  their  ashes,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Horsfield. 

Of 
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Of  the  many  splendid  monuments 
raised  in  the  chapter-house  and  church 
to  record  the  virtues  and  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  the  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals  whose  ashes  mouldered  within 
its  walls,  scarcely  a  relick  remains  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  Antiquary, 
or  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Moralist, 
if  we  except  the  sculptured  marble 
that  graced  the  tomb  of  Gundred,  the 
Conqueror’s  daughter,  now  in  the  ves¬ 
try  of  Southover  Church.  So  complete 
has  been  the  work  of  destruction,  that 
the  site  even  upon  which  they  stood  is 
doubtful.  The  unconscious  stranger 
treads  upon  the  ashes  of  nobility,  yet 
searches  in  vain  for  a  memorial  of  the 
magnificence  which  once  overshadow¬ 
ed  them.  Such  is  human  greatness ! 
and  such  the  immortality  that  marble 
and  brazen  tablets  can  give ! 

Before  the  commencement  of  the 
Priory,  the  old  wooden  Church  of  St. 
Pancras  in  Southover  was  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  with  stone,  at  the  expence 
of  the  lord  of  the  barony.  This  was 
probably  the  church  of  the  priory  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Portmarus,  temp.  Henry 
III.  which  had  been  altered  and  im¬ 
proved  as  the  coffers  of  the  prior  be¬ 
came  filled. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  (sec  Plate  II.)  was  erected  some 
time  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastery.  The  building  was  not 
large,  but  sufficiently  capacious  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  parishioners,  whilst 
the  gates  of  St.  Pancras  Church  were 
thrown  open  to  receive  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  preferred  to  worship 
with  the  Prior.  After  Henry’s  reform¬ 
ing  zeal  had  levelled  the  proud  struc¬ 
ture,  the  Church  of  Southover  was 
found  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
increased  congregation,  and  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  became  necessary.  The  whole 
of  the  present  South  side  of  the  church 
is  built  of  alternate  squares  of  flint  and 
stone,  and  corresponds  with  the  style 
of  building  at  the  close  of  the  l6th  or 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  at 
which  time  it  is  most  probable  the 
alteration  took  place.  The  stone  win¬ 
dow  frames  introduced  at  this  repair 
are  Gothic,  and  w’ere  most  likely 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Priorv. 
That  they  were  not  originally  formed 
for  their  present  situation,  seems  evi¬ 
dent,  from  many  parts  being  composed 
of  different  materials  from  the  rest, 
owing  probably  to  some  of  the  stones 
being  broken  or  lost  in  taking  them 
from  their  original  situation. 


[Dec. 

In  the  year  1G98  the  old  church 
steeple  fell  down,  and  in  1714  the 
foundation  of  the  present  tower  was 
laid,  and  the  building  carried  up  to 
the  first  loft  at  the  expcnce  of  240 /_ 
raised  by  a  brief ;  but  as  the  charge  for 
completing  the  building  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  the  sum  col¬ 
lected,  the  remainder  was  applied  to 
reparations  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  tower  continued  in  its  half-raised 
state  till  1738,  when  it  was  resolved 
by  a  public  vestry  to  finish  the  steeple, 
and  the  money  to  be  raised  by  a  public 
tax  on  all  chargeable  houses  and  lands 
within  the  parish.  Two  individuals 
agreed  to  lend  the  whole  sum  required 
without  interest,  and  wait  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  till  it  could  be  raised  by  a  tax. 
The  completion  of  the  tower  cost  241/. 
las.  Ad.  making  the  whole  amount  of 
it  481/.  155.  Ad.  The  four  old  bells 
were  re-cast,  two  new  ones  added,  and 
placed  in  the  tower  at  this  time,  at  an 
expence  of  220/.  3d.  defrayed  by  sub¬ 
scription.  In  1779  two  other  bells 
were  added.  At  the  time  of  building 
the  tower  of  this  church,  there  were 
placed  in  it  three  stone  atchievcments, 
probably  brought  from  the  Priory.  On 
the  West  is  the  shield  of  the  Bari  of 
Warren  ;  on  the  South  a  rose  and  du¬ 
cal  crown ;  on  the  North,  in  old  cha¬ 
racters  approaching  to  the  Saxon,  T. 
A.  D.  E.  They  are  considered  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Pancras  by  Archbishop 
Theobald,  and  are  perhaps  to  be  read, 
Theolaldus  Archiepiscopus  Jledicavit 
JEcclesiam. 

The  Church  has  recently  undergone 
considerable  alterations.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  two  ailes.  An  indif¬ 
ferent  painting  of  John  baptizing  our 
Lord  fronts  the  West.  In  the  Eastern 
window  are  three  coats  properly  em¬ 
blazoned,  the  centre  of  which  is  Tray- 
ton  impaling  Sackville  or  Bowyer;  the 
other  two  Trayton.  The  altar-piece 
represents  the  Last  Supper,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  merit  ;  it  is  said  to 
be  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
Mortimer  of  Eastbourne.  Edit. 

— — 

Mr.  Urban,  Muirtown ,  Sept.  21. 

EVERAL  years  ago  I  happened  to 
be  confined  by  sickness  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  among  the  books  which  l 
procured  from  a  circulating  library, 
was  a  folio  edition  of  the  works  of  Nos- 
trodamus  (Dr.  Notrcdame),  who  flou¬ 
rished  about  the  middle  of  the  l6'th 

century. 
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century,  and  derived  much  of  his 
celebrity  from  the  prophetic  lines  re¬ 
garding  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of 
France,  "who  was  killed  at  a  tourna¬ 
ment  by  Montgomerie,  by  an  unlucky 
thrust  in  the  eye,  through  the  gilt  bars 
of  his  royal-fashioned  helmet.  The 
words  of  the  prophecy  certainly  bear 
very  close  upon  the  fate  of  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  viz.  “  that  the  royal  lyon 
would  be  slain  en  cage  d’or  by  a  thrust 
which  would  put  out  his  eye.5’  All 
this  prophet’s  inspirations  were  given 
in  short  stanzas  of  poetry,  and  perhaps 
the  generality  of  them  are  of  no  great 
consequence  at  this  period  of  the  world. 

In  perusing  the  preface  of  the  book. 
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which  was  printed  as  far  back  as  1725, 
one  thing  has  struck  me  as  very  won¬ 
derful  ;  for  it  is  there  distinctly  stated 
that  Notredame  prophesied,  that  in 
1792  the  Christian  Religion  would  be 
abolished  in  France,  and  many  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  put  to  death.  This 
is  really  a  very  wonderful  thing,  and 
entirely  unaccountable,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  prophecy  was  made 
about  1556,  or  about  242  years  before 
the  event;  which  makes  me  think 
that  this  collection  of  Notredame’s  in¬ 
spirations  or  fancies  may  be  worth 
more  study  than  at  the  period  I  pe¬ 
rused  them  I  had  leisure  to  give  them. 

Yours,  &c.  H.  R.  D. 

COUNTY  HISTORY. 


SUSSEX. 

(  Continued  from  p.  4240 
EMINENT  NATIVES. 

Arundel,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Lollards  or  Wick- 
liffites  by  fire  and  faggots,  Arundel  (ob.  1413). 

Borde,  Andrew,  or  Andreas  Perforatus  ;  and  from  him  is  derived  the  appellation  of  Merry 
Andrew,  Pevensey  (ob.  1549). 

Bosham,  Cardinal  Herbert  de,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Thomas  it  Becket’s  death ;  and 
other  works,  Bosham. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called  “  Doctor  Profundus;”  and  author 
of  “  De  Causa  Dei,”  Chichester  (ob.  1349). 

Buckner,  John,  D.  C.  L.  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Chichester  (ob.  1824). 

Camois,  John  de.  Lord  of  Broadwater  Barony,  where  he  was  born  (ob.  about  1300). 
Caryl,  John,  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  James  II. 

Chune,  Thomas,  Esq.  Author  (flourished  1635). 

Clarke,  Edward,  a  man  of  genius,  and  excellent  scholar,  Buxted,  1730. 

Collins,  William,  unfortunate  poet,  whose  fame  can  never  die,  Chichester,  1720. 
Comber,  Thomas,  eminent  scholar,  royalist,  and  divine,  Shermanbury  (ob.  1653). 

Driton,  John,  “  ex  ill ustri  quadam  familia  Angliae  procreatus”  (flourished  1260). 
Elliot,  John,  the  eminent  correspondent  of  Sir  William  Burrell,  Lewes,  1725. 

Ford,  Sir  John,  royalist  and  great  sufferer,  Up  Park,  1605. 

Foot,  Daniel,  Poet,  Chichester,  1754. 

Frewen  or  Fruin,  Dr.  Accepted,  Archbishop  of  York,  Northiam  (ob.  1664). 

Hardham,  John,  the  tobacconist,  and  benefactor  to  his  native  city,  Chichester  (ob.  1772). 
Hay,  William,  M.P.  remarkable  for  his  personal  deformity,  and  author  of  an  Essay  on  that 
subject,  in  which  he  alluded  to  his  own  case,  Lewes,  1695. 

Hayley,  William,  Poet,  and  Biographer  of  Cowper,  Chichester,  1745. 

Henshaw,  Joseph,  loyal  divine,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Holte,  John,  author  of  the  first  Latin  Grammar  of  any  note  in  England  (living  1511). 
Holland,  William,  founder  of  Steyning  Free  Grammar-school,  Chichester. 

Horsham,  Nicholas,  learned  physician,  temp.  Henry  VI.  Horsham. 

Hurdis,  Dr.  James,  learned  divine  and  pleasing  poet,  Bishopstone,  1763. 

Jeffrey,  Sir  John,  Knt.  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (ob.  1580). 

Juxon,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Chichester,  1582. 

Kidder,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Brighton  (ob.  1703). 

Martin,  George,  learned  popish  writer,  Mayfield  (ob.  1582). 

May,  Thomas,  Dramatic  poet  and  historian,  Mayfield,  1594  *. 

Mortimer,  John  Hamilton,  eminent  historical  painter,  Eastbourne,  1739. 

N ye,  Phillip,  celebrated  independent  minister  fob.  1672). 

Otway,  Thomas,  unfortunate  dramatic  poet,  Trotton,  1651. 


*  Chalmers.— Hays  says  1597. 
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Parsons,  William,  F.  R.  S.  poet. 

Pattiaon,  William,  unfortunate  and  Improvident  bard,  Pcasmarsh,  1706. 

Peckham,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lewes,  1240. 

Pelham,  Sir  William,  knt.  statesman  and  general  (ob.  about  1686). 

Pell,  John,  mathematician  and  linguist,  Southwyke,  1610. 

Pemblc,  William,  a  zealous  Calvinist  and  celebrated  lecturer  at  Oxford,  1591. 

Russell,  Richard,  eminent  physician,  Lewes,  1687. 

Sackville,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset,  eminent  statesman  and  dramatic  poet,  Withiam,  1527*. 
Seldf.n,  John,  antiquary,  &c.  “  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,”  Salvington,  1584. 
Shirley,  Sir  Anthony,  traveller,  Wiston  (ob.  1630). 

-  Sir  Robert,  younger  brother  of  the  above,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the  Emperor 

of  Persia,  Wiston  (ob.  1627). 

-  Sir  Thomas,  eldest  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  likewise  a  traveller,  Wiston. 

Shovell,  Sir  Cloudesley,  gallant  Admiral,  Hastings,  I650*f\ 

Smith,  Charlotte,  novelist,  and  poet  of  eminence,  Bignor  (ob.  1806). 

Somercote,  Laurence,  author  and  priest  (flourished  1240). 

Springett,  Sir  Thomas,  benefactor  to  his  native  place,  Lewes  (ob.  about  1621). 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  papist,  controversialist,  Henfield,  1535. 

Stokes,  Richard,  grandson  of  the  learned  Bishop  Montague,  Aldihgbourne,  17th  cent. 
Winchelsea,  Robert  de,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  and  great  benefactor,  Winchelsea  (ob.  1313). 
Withers,  William,  at  the  age  of  eleven  lay  in  a  trance  ten  days,  &c.  Walsham,  1570+. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

The  park§,  where  beauties  undisguis’d  engage, 

Those  beauties  less  the  work  of  art,  than  age  ; 

In  simple  state,  where  genuine  Nature  wears 
Her  venerable  dress  of  ancient  years  ; 

Here  aged  oaks  uprear  their  branches  hoar, 

And  form  dark  groves,  which  Druids  might  adore, 

With  meeting  boughs,  and  deepening  to  the  view. 

Here  shoots  the  broad  umbrageous  avenue. 

There  a  full  stream  through  intermingling  glades 
Shines  a  broad  lake,  or  falls  in  deep  cascades. — Warton. 

The  rivers  of  Sussex  are  insignificant  streams,  when  compared  with  those  of 
some  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  but  they  are  exclusively  its  own,  as 
their  origin  and  courses  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  County.  All 
of  them  fall  into  the  British  Channel. — The  breed  of  sheep  and  cattle  arc  pe¬ 
culiarly  its  own. — The  species  of  wheat  known  by  the  name  of  hedge-wheat 
or  Chidham  White,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Woods  of  Chidham.  Walking 
occasionally  over  his  fields,  he  met  with  a  single  plant  of  it  growing  in  a 
hedge.  It  contained  30  ears,  in  which  were  1400  grains;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  wheat  now  dispersed  over  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  other  counties. 

At  Albourn  resided  the  eccentric  Sir  Robert  Fagge. — Albourn  Place  was  for¬ 
merly  the  residence  of  the  Juxons,  one  of  whom,  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  mason’s  labourer,  and  was  acting  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  during  some  repairs  at  the  church,  when  a  party  of  Cromwell’s  sol¬ 
diers  passed  by  in  quest  of  him. 

At  Aldingbourn  the  Bishops  of  Chichester  had  a  house  destroyed  by  Waller. 

In  a  room  of  Amber  ley  Castle,  called  “  The  Queen’s  Room,’’  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  portraits  of  ten  ancient  Monarchs  and  their  Queens,  with  their 
coats  properly  blazoned;  and  on  the  ceiling  are  six  warriors  cut  in  wood. 

In  Ardingleigh  Church  is  a  brass,  on  which  is  pourtrayed  Nicholas  Cul¬ 
peper,  esq.  who  died  in  1510,  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  died  1500;  and  their 
ten  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

Of  Arundel  Castle  was  warder  the  giant  Bevis,  “who  was  able  to  wade  the 
channel  of  the  sea  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  frequently  did  it  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.’’  Here  is  a  beautiful  painted  window  by  Backler,  after  a  design  of 


*  Chalmers.  The  Biog.  Dram,  says  1536.  Mr.  Nightingale  says  Buckhurst,  1577. 

■f  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Moss,  Hist,  of  Hastings,  p.  153.  Chalmers  says  near 
Clay,  and  Noble  affirms  at  Clay,  in  Norfolk.  Hasted,  Hist,  of  Kent,  II.  p.  272,  says  Suf¬ 
folk  ;  others  have  been  silent  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth;  and  several  say  Norfolk. 

+  See  Fuller’s  Worthies,  and  Holinshed,  p.  1315.  §  Parham  Park. 
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Jas.  Lonsdale,  esq.  representing  “  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta;”  in 
which  are  portraits  of  the  late  Duke  as  Baron  Fitz-Walter;  Capt.  Morris,  as 
Master  of  the  Knights  Templars  ;  H.  Howard,  jun.  esq.  as  the  Baron’s  Page  ; 
and  H.  C.  Combe,  esq.  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  the  anti-drawing 
room  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  nativity  by  Murillo,  and  a  superb  statuary  mar¬ 
ble-piece  exquisitely  carved.  On  the  walls  of  the  principal  drawing-room 
are  several  curious  ancient  paintings  of  the  Howard  family,  and  two  by  Ho¬ 
garth,  the  one  a  scene  in  Covent  Garden,  the  other  a  view  of  the  old  castle, 
with  portraits  of  the  family.  The  dining  room  was  formerly  a  chapel ;  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a  large  window  of  painted  glass  by  Egginton,  represent¬ 
ing  the  late  Duke  and  his  Duchess  in  the  characters  of  Solomon  and  Sheba, 
at  a  banquet.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  an  orchestra,  and  over  the 
door  is  the  subject  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  attempted  by  Le  Brun,  in 
imitation  of  basso  relievo. — The  Church  contains  some  beautiful  monuments 
to  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  and  among  them  is  one  of  alabaster,  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  the  rest,  under  which  is  interred  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  and  Beatrix,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John,  King  of  Portugal. — In  133Q 
half  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire. 

In  Ashburnham  Church  are  some  magnificent  monuments  of  the  Ashburn- 
hams.  Here  are  preserved  the  shirt,  stained  with  some  drops  of  blood,  in 
which  Charles  the  Martyr  suffered  ;  his  watch,  which  he  gave  at  the  place 
ot  execution  to  Mr.  John  Ashburnham;  his  white  silk  knit  drawers;  and 
the  sheet  which  was  thrown  over  his  body.  These  relics  were  bequeathed 
in  1743  by  Bertram  Ashburnham,  esq.  to  the  Clerk  of  the  parish  and  his 
successors  for  ever. 

In  Battle  parochial  Church  was  formerly  an  old  table  containing  certain 
verses  in  black  letter,  the  remains  of  which  are  given  as  a  motto  in  p.  32 6. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  noble  altar  monument  to  Sir  A.  Browne,  standard-bearer 
to  Henry  VIII.  with  his  effigies,  and  that  of  his  lady,  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
He  is  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  the  Garter.  It  also  contains  several  cu¬ 
rious  brasses  and  other  sepulchral  memorials  of  antiquity. — The  altar  of  the 
abbey  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  spot  where  Harold’s  body  was  found. 
Here  Win.  I.  offered  up  his  sword  and  royal  robe  which  he  wore  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation.  The  abbey  church  was  doubtless  a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
architecture;  the  only  vestiges  of  it  are  nine  elegant  arches.  There  is  one 
building  a  little  detached  from  the  abbey,  which  is  eminently  beautiful, 
though  its  dimensions,  l66  feet  by  35,  are  not  quite  proportioned.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  use  of  this  superb  room  seems  to  have  been  to  entertain  their  guests. 
The  abbot  had  the  power  of  pardoning  any  condemned  thief  whom  he 
should  pass  or  meet  going  to  execution. 

At  Bignor,  in  1311,  was  discovered  by  the  plough  three  distinct  mosaic  pave¬ 
ments,  which  seem  to  have  adorned  as  many  apartments  of  a  Roman  villa, 
the  old  foundations  of  the  walls  having  been  traced.  The  largest  of  these 
pavements  is  31  feet  by  30.  On  one  is  a  spirited  representation  of  the  rape 
of  Ganymede.  The  smallest  is  about  20  feet  by  10. — Bignor  Park  was  the 
frequent  residence  of  the  late  Charlotte  Smith,  the  poetess. 

At  Bodiham  Castle  is  a  very  remarkable  echo,  which  is  “the  most  musical 
I  ever  heard  ;  the  excellence  consists  in  placing  the  hearers  and  singers  at 
different  distances  from  the  edifice.  ”  [R  ev.  Mr.  Russell  to  Sir  W.  Burrell.] 

In  the  North  wall  of  Bosham  Church  is  a  niche  or  arcade  with  crocketted 
ornaments,  enclosing  a  female  cumbent  figure,  of  a  style  not  earlier  than 
Edward  I.  An  erroneous  tradition  attributes  it  to  the  Saxon  aera,  and  that 
it  is  the  tomb  of  a  daughter  of  King  Canute  the  Great. 

In  Boxgrove  Priory  Church  (now  parochial)  were  interred  Queen  Ade- 
liza,  her  two  daughters  Oliva  and  Agatha,  and  Sir  Wm.  Morley,  knt.  There 
is  an  elegant  marble  monument  to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  who  died  in  1752, 
aged  84.  She  is  represented  sitting  under  an  oak  relieving  poor  travellers, 
and  pointing  to  the  hospital  in  this  parish,  which  she  founded. — In  Halnaker 
House  are  to  be  seen  two  couvres-feus  or  curfews,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Wm.  I. 

At  Brightelmstone,  in  1699,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  destroyed  130  houses, 
&c.  worth  40,000/. — The  Palace,  which  was  begun  in  1784,  is  built  in  the 
Eastern  style  of  magnificence.  The  furniture  throughout  is  in  the  Chinese 
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taste.  The  ante-room  is  decorated  with  nine  very  fine  paintings  of  Chinese 
execution,  and  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  that  nation.  The  drawing¬ 
room  contains  some  more  of  the  same  kind.  The  sides  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
thorn  are  entirely  composed  of  stained  glass  representing  insects,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  other  objects  peculiar  to  China.  The  roof  of  the  conservatory  or  music- 
room  is  painted  in  imitation  of  the  tea  and  rose-wood  ;  it  is  supported  by 
twenty  columns,  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  a  superb  Chinese  historical 
paper.  The  ceiling  of  the  rotunda  or  saloon  is  admirably  executed ;  it  re¬ 
presents  a  clouded  sky,  from  which  are  suspended,  by  flying  dragons,  three 
prodigious  lanthorns,  embellished  with  paintings.  Round  the  dome  passes  a 
light  corridor,  through  the  open  work  of  which  eight  dragons  appear  in  the 
act  of  flying,  and  each  suspends  a  lanthorn,  but  of  smaller  size  than  those 
just  mentioned.  There  are  many  other  beautiful  and  superb  apartments, 
among  which  are  the  Egyptian  gallery,  and  banouetting  room.  The  stables 
are  beyond  comparison  the  most  magnificent  in  tne  kingdom,  consisting  of  a 
riding  house  200  feet  long  and  60  broad ;  a  tennis  court;  and  in  the  centre, 
an  octangular  building  without,  circular  within,  and  crowned  with  a  spa¬ 
cious  dome,  containing  stabling  for  more  than  70  horses. - In  the  church 

is  a  monument  to  Capt.  Tettersell,  who  “  faithfully  preserved  and  conveyed 
to  France”  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

In  Broadwater  Church  is  the  tomb  ofThos.  Lord  de  la  Warr,  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  who  lived  temp.  Hen.  VII.  and  VIII.  It  is  canopied  and  richly 
carved,  but  without  figure  or  inscription,  except  the  motto  upon  the  garter, 
which  surrounds  his  arms.  His  son,  who  died  at  Offington  in  1554,  was 
buried  near  him  with  standards,  banners,  &rc. 

At  Burton  Park,  in  1740,  were  discovered  the  remains  of  an  elephant  at  the 
depth  of  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  supposed  to  be  antediluvian. 

In  Chichester  Cathedral  are  interred  Bishops  Ralph,  the  builder  of  the 
church;  Seflrid  II.;  Ralph  IS ev ill.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England;  Edward 
Story ;  Thos.  Bickley  ;  and  Henry  King.  In  the  South  transept  are  two 
paintings  by  Bernardi,  an  Italian  artist;  or,  as  some  assert,  but  without  pro¬ 
bability,  by  Holbein.  The  first  exhibits  the  interview  between  Wilfrid  and 
Cead walla,  in  which  the  latter  is  represented  as  the  person  who  granted  Selsea 
island  to  Wilfrid,  whereas  it  it  evident  from  Bede  and  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  that  it  was  Ethel wald.  King  of  Southsex,  who  founded  that  church. 
The  subject  of  the  other  piece  is  the  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Bp. 
Sherborne.  These  pictures  are  finely  executed,  and  are  extremely  valuable, 
as  representations  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  costume  of  that  age.  On  the 
North  side  of  the  same  transept  are  the  portraits  of  all  the  Kings  of  England 
from  Win.  1.  to  Geo.  I.  some  of  which  are  well  executed,  particularly  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  .lames  I.  and  Charles  I.  I  he  South  side  is  adorned  with  portraits 
of  all  the  Bishops  of  Selsea  and  Chichester  till  the  Reformation.  Under 
each  prelate  is  a  short  account  of  him.  In  the  same  transept  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Richard,  Bp.  of  this  See,  who  in  a  most  miraculous  manner  is  reported  to 
have  fed  three  thousand  people  with  the  bread  intended  for  ninety  only.  In 
the  nave  is  a  neat  tablet  by  Flaxman  to  the  unfortunate  poet  Collins,  who 
was  born  and  died  in  this  city.  He  is  represented  as  just  recovered  from  one 
of  those  fits  of  phrenzy  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  in  a  calm  and  reclining 
posture,  seeking  refuge  from  his  misfortunes  in  the  Gospel,  while  his  lyre 
and  one  of  his  first  poems  lie  neglected  on  the  ground.  Above  are  the  figures 
of  Love  and  Pity  entwined  in  each  other’s  arms.  In  the  sacristy  is  preserved 
a  Saxon  chest  of  the  rudest  oak  planks,  8  feet  long  by  20  inches,  having  five 
locks  of  curious  construction,  originally  brought  from  Selsey. — In  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  the  Great  is  interred  l)r.  W  illiam  Chillingworth,  who  died  in 
1643,  the  celebrated  champion  of  the  Church  of  England  against  that  of 
Rome.  Here  was  baptized  Abp.  Juxon.— In  All  Saints  Church  was  buried 
in  1619,  Anthonie  Bernard^,  the  old  painter,  who  died  aged  105.  Here  was 
baptized  William  Hayley  the  poet. — At  the  Prebendal  Free  School  were 
educated  Abp.  Juxon ;  the  learned  Sclden ;  Collins,  the  poet;  and  Hurdis, 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. — On  the  site  of  the  Bishop’s  palace,  in  1725, 
was  found  a  Roman  pavement;  it  being  the  spot  upon  which  the  house  of 
the  Roman  Praetor  stood. 
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Cuckfield  Church  contains  numerous  monuments  of  several  distinguished 
families,  especially  of  the  Burrells,  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Gwydir,  and  Sir  C. 

.  Burrell;  among  them  is  a  marble  tablet  by  Flaxman  to  Sir  Wm.  Bur¬ 
rell,  the  well-known  collector  of  materials  for  a  History  of  this  County. 

At  Duncton  the  remains  of  an  extensive  Roman  bath  was  discovered  by  the 
plough  in  1812.  (See  vol.  lxxxvi.  ii.  p.  17.) 

At  Eartham  resided  Ilay ley  the  poet,  and  here  was  visited  by  his  friend  Cow- 
per.— In  the  church  are  interred  several  of  the  Havley  family;  among  whom 
is  Thomas,  the  young  sculptor,  son  of  the  poet, 'and  “beloved  scholar’’  of 
Flaxman,  who  dedicated  a  tablet  here  “  to  his  virtues  and  talents.’’ 

In  the  chancel  of  Eastbourne  Church  (which  belonged  to  the  nunnery)  is  an 
ancient  monument  without  inscription,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a  man  in 
armour  in  a  recumbent  posture,  with  the  collar  of  SS.  Tradition  relates  that 
it  was  erected  for  David  Owen,  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.— At  Cowdray 
House ,  where  Kings  anti  Queens  have  been  “  marvelously,  yea  rather  ex¬ 
cessively  banketted,”  was  a  series  of  paintings  affixed  to  the  walls  of  its 
several  apartments,  illustrative  of  English  history,  &c.  of  great  interest  to 
investigators  of  ancient  art  and  lovers  of  curious  antiquity.  These  are  not 
now  in  existence. —  I  he  chapel  had  an  altar-piece  of  peculiar  beauty. — The 
velvet  State  bed-chamber  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  lay  was  hung  with 
tapestry  taken  from  Raphael  s  Cartoons.  In  that  apartment  was  painted  in 
fresco  the  sea-fight  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  1515. — The  hall  was  decorated 
with  paintings  of  architecture  by  Roberti,  statues  by  Goupe,  and  many  cu¬ 
riosities  in  wood,  &c.  The  hall  and  staircase  were  painted  by  Pellegrini, 
with  the  story  of  lancred  and  Clorinda  from  Tasso.  The  parlour  received 
its  embellishments  from  Holbein  or  some  of  his  scholars.  In  the  long  gal¬ 
lery  were  the  twelve  Apostles  as  large  as  life.  Another  gallery  contained  two 
copies  of  Raphael  s  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  several  old  religious 
and  military  paintings  from  Battle  Abbey.  In  the  breakfast-room  was  a  ca¬ 
binet  of  very  curious  ivory  work,  consisting  of  small  and  delicate  flowers, 
turned  by  one  of  the  owners  of  this  house,  who  amused  himself  with  such 
work.  I  his  magnificent  and  interesting  seat  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1793. 

In  the  chancel  of  Eastbourne  Church  is  interred  Dr.  Flenry  Lushington,  44 
years  Vicar  of  that  parish. — Here  in  1717  was  discovered  a  Roman  pavement, 
a  bath,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

At  East  Grinstead,  July  18,  1556,  three  persons  were  burnt  for  heresy. — 
On  the  6th  of  September,  1683,  the  church  was  greatly  damaged  by  light¬ 
ning,  and  the  tower  totally  destroyed.  1785,  Nov.  12,  the  tower  fell  down, 
doing  great  damage.  In  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Katharine,  dau.  of  Lord 
Scales,  wife  of  Sir  T.  Grey,  knt.  and  afterwards  to  R.  Lewkenor,  esq.  who 
died  1505. 

In  I^dridge  Castle  is  an  original  portrait  of  the  King-making  Earl  of  Warwick. 

(To  be  continued .)  S.  T. 


Mr.  Urban,  Warminster ,  July  2Q. 

The  subject  of  Stonehenge  seems 
to  engage  very  general  attention, 
since  the  Newdigate  Prize  Poem  given 
at  Oxford  called  it  fresh  into  notice. 
It  has  occasioned  much  entertaining 
matter  in  your  Antiquarian  Magazine, 
and  many  conjectures  concerning  its 
origin  and  uses.  Fair  discussion,  like 
the  action  of  the  flint  and  steel,  often 
elicits  the  spark  of  truth;  persons, 
however,  who  write  on  it  should  study 
a  little  before-hand  what  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  related  by  the  learned  An¬ 
tiquaries  Briant,  Borlase,  Wormius, 
Olaus  Magnus,  Stukeley,  Smith,  and 
others,  who  have  written  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  first  nations 


that  peopled  the  North  of  Europe,  the 
Celts,  Scandinavians,  Gomeri,  & c. 

They  tell  us  (and  their  assertion  is 
confirmed  by  the  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory)  that  it  was  the  custom  of  ancient 
nations  to  erect  heaps  of  stones  and 
buildings  of  this  kind  frequently,  and 
that  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  North  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  Wales.  Wormius  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Harold  Harfager,  King 
of  Sweden  (about  the  time  of  our  King 
Alfred),  employed  his  whole  army  and 
a  great  number  of  oxen  three  years,  to 
bring  one  single  stone  to  place  on  a 
barrow,  intended  as  a  monument  to 
his  mother..  This  great  effort  of  la¬ 
bour 
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bour  shows  what  zeal  can  do,  and  that 
the  stone  must  have  been  of  vast  mag¬ 
nitude ;  and  no  doubt  the  antient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  island  had  skill  and 
force  sufficient  to  move  and  erect  any 
of  the  largest  of  those  at  Stonehenge  ; 
so  that  we  need  not,  on  account  of 
their  magnitude  merely,  suppose  them 
to  be  factitious. 

In  the  ruins  of  Balbcc,  we  are 
told,  there  are  three  stones  lying  end 
to  end  in  the  same  row,  extending  ()1 
yards ;  each  of  them  at  least  f)0  feet 
long  and  12  feet  thick,  and  they  are 
raised  above  20  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
a  much  greater  effort  of  labour  and  art 
than  was  necessary  to  erect  Stone¬ 
henge,  especially  as  they  are  at  least 
four  times  as  large. 

But  as  to  the  origin  and  uses  of 
Stonehenge,  I  am  inclined  to  carry 
them  back  to  times  long  before  the 
class  of  priests  called  Druids  existed, 
and  that  this  structure  was  built  for 
astronomical  purposes  by  men  of 
science  and  philosophy  in  a  time  of 
peace.  This  opinion  is  well  support¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  “Choir  Gaur 
(published  by  Easton  of  Salisbury  in 
1771),  who  proves  Stonehenge  to  have 
been  the  work  of  scientific  people. 

In  my  early  days  I  frequently  visit¬ 
ed  Stonehenge,  to  make  observations 
at  sun-rise  as  well  as  by  star-light ;  I 
noticed  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  im¬ 
post  of  the  outer  circle,  forms  a  level 
horizontal  line  in  the  heavens,  equi¬ 
distant  from  the  earth,  to  the  person 
standing  near  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  about  1.5  degrees  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  on  all  sides  *. 

Stonehenge  stands  on  rather  sloping 
ground,  the  uprights  of  the  outer  circle 
are  nearly  a  foot  taller  on  the  lower 


*  Let  us  consider  what  advantage  this 
large  orrery  (for  such  I  must  call  it)  must 
have  been  to  those  who  studied  the  hea¬ 
vens.  Here  is  a  circle  elevated  in  the  hea¬ 
ven  about  15  degrees  from  the  earth,  di¬ 
vided  into  30  parts,  so  that  a  person  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  holding  up  a  pendulum , 
could  draw  30  meridian  lines;  each  mea¬ 
suring  12  degrees  distance,  making  up  the 
360  degrees  of  a  circle.  He  could  mark  the 
course  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  through 
the  heavens,  their  right  ascension  and  de¬ 
clination,  their  altitude  and  azimuth,  their 
places  in  the  heavens  at  particular  times, 
the  progression  and  retrogression  of  the 
planets,  See.  The  mystery  about  the  egg 
and  the  moon  at  six  days  old,  I  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain. 


ground  or  Western  side  than  they  ore 
on  the  Eastern,  purposely  to  keep  the 
horizontal  level  of  tne  impost,  which 
marks  great  design  and  skill.  The  30 
uprights  of  the  outer  circle  are  not 
found  exactly  of  equal  distances,  but 
the  imposts  (so  correctly  true  on  their 
under-bed)  are  each  of  them  about 
seven  cubits  in  length,  making  210 
cubits  the  whole  circle. 

If  a  person  stands  before  the  highest 
leaning-stone  (called  Sol  by  Smith), 
between  it  and  the  altar-stone  looking 
Eastward,  he  will  see  the  pyramidal 
stone  called  th e  friar’s  heel,  coinciding 
with  the  top  of  Durrington-hill,  mark¬ 
ing  nearly  the  place  where  the  sun 
rises  on  the  longest  day.  This  was 
the  observation  of  a  Mr.  Warltire,  who 
delivered  lectures  on  Stonehenge  at 
Salisbury  (1777),  and  who  had  drawn 
a  meridian  line  on  one  of  the  stones. 
Mr.  Warltire  asserted  that;  the  stone  of 
the  trilithons  and  of  the  outer  circle 
are  the  stone  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  had  found  the  place  from  whence 
they  were  taken,  about  14  miles  from 
the  spot  Northward,  somewhere  near 
Urchfont. 

If  the  person  so  standing  turns  to 
his  left  hand,  he  will  find  a  groove  in 
one  of  the  six-foot  pillars  from  top  to 
bottom,  which  (in  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  and  swelled  by  the  alternate  heat 
and  moisture  of  two  thousand  years, 
has  lost  its  shape)  might  have  contain¬ 
ed  in  it  a  scale  of  degrees  for  measur¬ 
ing;  and  the  stone  called  the  altar* 
would  have  answered  to  draw  those 
diagrams  on,  and  this  scale  of  degrees 
was  well  placed  for  use  in  such  a  case; 
for  one  turning  himself  to  the  left, 
and  his  right  hand  holding  a  compass, 
could  apply  it  most  conveniently. 
With  all  this  apparatus,  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  might  have 
been  accurately  marked,  and  eclipses 
calculated ;  a  knowledge  of  which, 
Caesar  says,  they  possessed  in  his  time. 

Wood  and  Dr.  Stukeley  both  make 
the  inner  oval  to  consist  of  19  stones, 
answering  to  the  ancient  Metonic 
Cycle  of  IQ  years ;  at  the  end  of  which 
the  sun  and  the  moon  are  in  the  same 
relative  situation  as  at  the  beginning, 
when  indeed  the  same  almanack  will 
do  again. 

*  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  he  has  tried  a  bit 
of  this  stone,  and  found  that  it  would  not 
stand  fire.  It  is,  therefore,  very  improbable 
that  it  should  have  been  used  for  burnt  sa¬ 
crifices. 


I  may 
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.  1  niay  here  mention  another  sugges-  and  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  so  as  to 
tion,  from  the  fables  of  Geollry  of  measure  distances  by  the  corners  and 
Monmouth  and  Gerald  Cambrensis,  angles  of  them. 

two  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  sub-  Mr.  Wood  of  Bath,  the  architect, 
ject. — The  giants  or  great  men  of  anti-  whose  work  on  Stonehenge  was  well 
quity  brought  these  stones  from  Africa,  received,  thinks  that  bolh  Stonehenge 
and  set  them  up  first  in  Ireland  on  the  and  Stanton-Drew  were  erected  for  as- 
plains  ot  Kildare,  and  afterwards  they  tronomical  purposes, 
were  brought  _ away  (by  the  Devil  or  It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  barrow 
Merlin)  and  placed  on  Salisbury  Plain,  or  tumulus  exists  on  the  East  side 
rI  ruth  is  often  couched  under  antient  where  the  Sun  (the  great  object  of  an- 
lable.  Let  us  take  the  meaning  thus,  cient  worship)  first  appears. 

The  people  of  Mauritania  in  Africa  Major  Wilford  in  his  researches  into 
were  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  Indian  literature,  found  a  history  of 
the  heavens  ;  and  Atlas*,  their  King,  this  island  and  mention  of  Stonehenge 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  world  on  his  in  the  Sanscrit  character,  which  has 
sooulders.  Instead  of  bringing  the  been  disused  for  many  centuries;  and 
stones  from  thence,  as  the  vulgar  story  it  appears  by  Dr.  Robertson’s  History 
is,  let  us  suppose  some  astronomers  or  of  India,  that  the  Eastern  nations  ex- 
great  men  of  that  country,  in  search  of  celled  in  astronomy  4  or  5000  years 
a  place  to  erect  a  building  we  will  call  an  ago,  and  could  calculate  eclipses  with 
orrery,  first  came  to  Ireland  to  the  plains  the  greatest  accuracy,  without  the  aid 
of  Ivildaie,  to  fix  it  there;  but  not  find-  of  arithmetic  or  geometry, 
ing  the  latitude  of  the  place f  suit  their  I  am  of  opinion  that  Stonehenge 
plan  or  theory,  found  afterwards  a  more  and  Stanton-Drew  are  more  antient 
convenient  situation  on  the  plains  of  than  A  bury,  Silbury-hill,  or  any  of 
Salisbury,  which  are  open  and  nearly  the  Druidical  monuments  in  Corn- 
level,  just  like  the  plains  of  Kildare.  wall  and  Anglesea.  H.  Wansey. 

This  place  having  in  course  acquired  v 

a  sacred  character,  might  be  venerated  ^ 

in  after-times,  and  become  a  place  for  An  Analytical  View  of  pretended  Cel - 
religious  services  under  the  long-robed  tic  Antiquities,  extracted  from  the 

priests  called  Druids,  who  probably  Emendations  and  Corrections  in  Mr. 

succeeded  them];,  and  a  place  where  Toshroke  s  Encyclopedia  of  Antiqui- 

national  councils  were  held,  and  where  ties. 

the  British  princes  in  a  national  con-  |T  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
fere  nee  with  uengist  were  treache-  JL  Druidical  Antiquities  can  be  satis- 
rously  and  cruelly  murdered.  factorily  explained  by  any  species  of 

In  my  younger  days  I  have  visited  literature  appertaining  to  this  country 
Stonehenge  by  star-light,  and  found,  in  particular;  and  it  is  another  great 
on  applying  my  sight  from  the  top  of  error  to  call  them  Celtic  Antiquities ; 
the  six-foot  pillars  of  the  inner  oval,  for  by  Celt.®,  the  Greeks  denomi- 
and  looking  at  the  high  trilithons,  I  nated  the  nations  on  the  Rhine  and 
could  mark  the  places  of  the  planets  the  Danube;  and  though  the  Celts 


Atlas  lived  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  ;  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  astronomy 
!as  an  earb'  science.  If  Moses,  who  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  wrote  the 
Book  of  Job,  as  is  said,  we  see  mention  made  thereof  Orion  and  Arcturus,  and  the  Pleiades 
ind  Mazzaroth,  or  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Grecians  derived 
.heir  knowledge  from  that  country.  Pythagoras  travelled  thither  for  science  500  years 
>efore  the  Christian  mra;  and  Thales  (a  century  before  him)  calculated  an  eclipse  of  the 
Min  a  year  before-hand.  Eclipses  of  the  Moon  had  been  calculated  long  before  this. 

,  ^  ^r-  ''dmith,  in  his  Choir  Gaur,  says,  that  the  exact  plan  of  Stonehenge,  where  the 
urcle  and  oval  (in  concentrating)  form  the  phasis  of  the  Moon  at  six  days  old  (a  solemn 
lay  with  the  Druids),  could  not  succeed  in  any  other  latitude  than  where  it  is  now  placed 
riz.  51  degrees  and  l-3d.  v  * 

f  Borlase  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Druids  were  of  Persian  origin,  and  that,  like 
hem,  they  worshipped  the  Sun  and  rock  idols.  I  suppose  as  the  Druids  were  a  sect  only 
mown  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  probably,  as  has  been  lately  shewn,  derived  their  name 
roin  their  long  robe,  that  they  were  the  degenerated  successors  of  those  Eastern  philoso- 
►hers  who  founded  Stonehenge,  and  introduced  religious  rules  of  their  own  inventions,  in 
ddition  to  the  antient  philosophy. 

Gent.  Mao.  December,  1881. 
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pushed  colonies  into  almost  every  part 
of  Europe,  yet  wc  hear  of  no  Celts  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  earlv 
Numbers  of  this  Encyclopedia,  have 
appeared  Mr.  Hodgson’s  Letters  from 
America*.  This  work  contains  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  American  Antiquities  (ii.  4l6 
— 4(j0),  which  abstract  is  compiled 
from  Transatlantic  publications,  not , 

American  Accounts. 

1.  Traces  of  an  Asiatic  origin  are  to 
be  found  among  the  present  race  of 
Indians  (p.  416)  ;  and  cities  similar  to 
those  of  ancient  Mexico,  of  several 
hundred  thousand  souls,  have  existed 
in  this  country  (p.  429).  Volney, 
Dwight,  Sidi  Mellimetti  (the  Tunisian 
Envoy),  Mitchell,  &c.  have  noticed 
the  conformity  between  the  features 
of  the  Tartars  and  those  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  (p.  451 — 453),  and  many 
similar  customs  obtain  in  both  nations, 
p.  452 — 456.  [The  Tartar  origin, 
therefore,  as  explained  in  the  opposite 
column,  has  very  respectable  advocates. 
See  too  Maurice,  Ind.  Antiq.  vi.  20 — 
34.] 

2.  On  the  Cany  fork  of  Cumber¬ 
land  river,  a  jug  or  vessel  was  found  in 
an  ancient  work,  consisting  of  three 
heads,  joined  at  the  back  to  a  stem  or 
handle,  which  is  hollow.  All  the 
marks  of  the  Tartar  countenance  are 
distinctly  preserved  in  these  heads; 
and  the  features,  which  are  all  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other,  denote  an  old 
person  and  two  younger  ones.  Does 
the  vessel  not  represent  the  three  chief 
gods  of  India,  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and 
Siva?  p.444 — 446.  [A  similar  triple 
junction  of  heads  occurs  in  Maurice’s 
Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  frontispiece. 

F-J 


3.  The  language  of  the  Indians  is 
primitive.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  di¬ 
vision  of  genders,  this  language  [tak¬ 
ing  distinctions  to  be  dialects  J  divides 
into  animate  and  inanimate,  p.  451. 

I 

4.  Crom- 


as  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  (p.  44Q),  re¬ 
printed  in  this  country.  1<  rom  hence 
it  appears,  that  Cromlechs,  Rocking- 
stones,  Stone-circles,  and  other  pre¬ 
tended  Celtic  remains,  exist  in  the 
also  pretended  New  World.  Remarks 
shall  here  be  given,  in  column,  oppo¬ 
site  the  American  accounts.  Both  to¬ 
gether  amply  vindicate  Borlase  and 
Maurice. 

Remarks. 

1.  Torniellus  says,  “  Si  quaeratur  ex 
quibus  filiis  aut  posteris  Noe  hie  no- 
vus  orbis  impletus  fuerit,  possumus  re- 
spondere  ex  filiis  Sem  per  partes  Indiae 
Orientalis  et  Chinne,  et  Japonii  pro¬ 
vinces  atque  insulis,  quae  America 
Aquilonari  vicinae  sunt;  aut  etiam 
a  posteris  Japhet,  ^ui  postquam  per 
jdagas  Asiae  Aquilonares  quas  nunc 
1’artari  incolunt,  disseminati  fue- 
runt,  tandem  ad  Orientales  cjusdem 
Asiae  fines,  qui  supra  Chinam  nonnihil 
flectunt,  ad  Aquilonem  devenerunt 
prope  fretum  Anian  [Behring’s  Straits] 
quo,  ut  diximus  parvo  intervallo,  ipsa 
Asia  ab  America  sejungi  perhibetur. — 
Solorzan '. 

2.  ‘‘Stonehenge  is  evidently  one  of 
the  temples  of  Budha.  The  Budhists 
appear  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
the  Philolaic  or  Copernican  astrono¬ 
my. — That  the  Druids  of  BrUain  were 
Brahmins  is  beyond  the  least  shadow 
of  doubt.”  Thus  Mr.  Reuben  Bur¬ 
rows,  Seeley’s  Elora,  p.291,  and  Mau¬ 
rice2.  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that 
the  Druids  and  Gymnosophists  of  In¬ 
dia  were  similar3.  The  astronomical 
knowledge  which  Caesar  ascribes  to 
the  Druids,  Quintus  Gurtius  gives  to 
the  Gymnosophists4 5,  (the  modern  Fa- 
keers,  Maur.  ii.  41. 7)  Sir  Thos.  Her¬ 
bert  says  also,  there  was  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Druids  of  Britain, 
the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Brahmins 
of  India4. 

3.  The  Welsh,  Bardic,  or  Stick  Al¬ 
phabet,  is  merely  the  Greek  one  men¬ 
tioned  by  Caesar,  as  used  by  the  Druids6. 
The  conformity  appears  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  alphabets,  published  by 
Mr.  Dodwell7. 

4.  The 


*  Reviewed  in  our  last  Number,  p.432. 

1  De  Indiar.  Jure,  L.  i.  c.  10,  p.  74.  2  vi.  pp.  50,  51,  85,  8cc. 

3  Proem.  4,  5,  ed.  H.  Steph.  15.94.  4  L.  viii.  c.  9,  p.  237,  ed.  Elzevir. 

5  Pratt’s  Quintus  Curtius,  ii.  269. 

6  Reference  for  the  Druidical  Greek  alphabet  has  been  made  to  the  monument  of  Chin- 

donax,  published  by  Montfaucon,  and  called  by  him  a  forgery;  to  an  Histoire  de  Bour- 
goigne,  of  which  I  could  find  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  contains  an  unin¬ 
telligible  Gaulish  inscription  in  Greek  characters  ;  and  Bouterove,  Recherches  sur  le  Mon- 
iioie  de  France,  for  Gaulish  coins,  but  I  found  only  KAAEI  and  £,  p.  53,  56,  and  C  for 
sigma,  p.  63.  7  Greece,  vol.  ii.  502. 
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4.  Cromlechs.  A  very  fine  one 
ten  feet  broad,  resting  upon  the  apices 
of  seven  small  conical  pillars,  still  ex¬ 
ists  at  North  Salem,  New  York.  There 
is  no  mountain  or  elevation  near  it, 
from  which  the  rock  could  have  been 
thrown,  p.  43b.  The  Indians  have 
also  stones  of  memorial,  or  sacrifice '. 
Capt.  Smith3  relates,  “that  the  In¬ 
dians  had  certain  altar-stones,  which 
they  call  Pawcorances ;  these  stand 
apart  from  their  temples,  some  by 
their  houses,  others  in  their  woods 
and  wildernesses.  Sacrifices  are  offer¬ 
ed  upon  these  stones,  when  they  re¬ 
turn  from  the  wars,  from  hunting, 
and  upon  many  other  occasions.  They 
are  also  crowned*  with  oak  and  pine 
branches,  pp.  436,  437- 

5.  Burial  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Caraib  Indians  buried  their 
dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  i.  260. 

6.  Dykes  and  Ditches  of  consi¬ 
derable  length  are  found  in  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  Florida,  &c.  i.  283. 

7.  Contents  of  Barrows.  Till 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  Choc¬ 
taws  generally  killed  the  favourite 
horses  or  dogs  of  the  deceased,  and  bu¬ 
ried  them,  with  his  gun  and  hatchet 
in  his  grave,  i.  217- 

8.  Rock  Idols.  Stone  Idol  Creek 
on  the  Missouri,  derives  its  name  from 
three  rude  stones,  which  the  Ricaras, 
a  tribe  of  Indians,  worship.  When¬ 
ever  they  pass  by,  they  stop  to  make 
some  offerings  of  dress,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  these  sacred  deities.  Another 
stone  on  the  Chissetaw  creek,  is  a  rock 
visited  by  parties  who  go  to  consult  it 
as  to  their  own  and  nation’s  destinies. 
—-The  fate  of  the  Mandan  tribes  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  oracular  responses  of 
another  sacred  rock,  whose  commands 
are  believed  and  obeyed  with  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  Sculptured  rocks 
also  occur  at  Tiverton,  Rutland,  &c. 
pp.  437>  438. 

9.  Stone  Circles.  Three  at  least 
are  known.  One  stands  on  a  high 
rock,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Winnipigon.  The  Indians  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  crown  this  circle  of  stones 
with  wreaths  of  herbage  and  with 

branches ; 
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4.  The  reader  will  reler  to  what  is 
given  from  Holinshed  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  ii.  508,  and  from 
Downes’s  Mecklenburgh  Letters  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  508,  concerning  the  antient 
uses  of  Cromlechs.  Maurice  makes 
them  altars  for  consecrated  fire,  the 
Hebrew  Etymon  being  C/ueram  Cuach, 
a  devoted  stone ;  and  one  near  Cloyne 
in  Ireland,  being  named  from  the  so¬ 
lar  superscription  Carig-Croith,  the 
rock  of  the  Sun.  Indian  Antiquities, 
vol.  vi.  p.  136. 


5.  Instances  of  this  practice  occur 
in  many  barrows,  especially  in  those 
which  have  Kistvaens. 

6.  Wansdike  therefore  is  no  pecu¬ 
liarity. 

7.  This  practice  perfectly  coincides 
with  Caesar’s  account  of  the  Gaulish 
funerals,  and  the  known  results  of  our 
own  excavations. 


8.  Of  Rock  Idols  in  this  country, 
see  Archseologia8.  Mr.  Dodwell,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Bxi tvXoi  of  Greece,  similar 
to  Stonehenge  (unde  our  Bethels), 
quotes  Pausanias  for  the  following  il¬ 
lustration ;  speaking  of  Pharai  in  At¬ 
tica,  he  says,  “  near  the  statue  of  the 
god  are  thirty  stones  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  each  of  which  is  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  some  divinity,  for 
the  Greeks  anciently  paid  veneration 
to  rough  stones,  as  they  afterwards  did 
to  statues.’’  The  same  author  men¬ 
tions  many  other  examples4.  Borlase5 
and  Maurice6  speak  of  rocks,  conse¬ 
crated  and  worshipped.  Of  Speaking 
Stones,  see  the  Encyclopedia,  p.  165. 
Our  Coronation  stone  was  an  oracular 
one. 

9.  Stone  Circles  occur  at  Malabar 
and  the  Island  of  Tinian  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean7.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  others, 
say,  that  the  Persians  erected  neither 
temples,  statues,  or  altars ;  and  Strabo 
adds,  that  they  had  great  inclosures 

called 


Pseudo-Celtic  Antiquities . 


1  These,  by  the  description,  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  Cromlechs. 

2  In  his  description  of  Virginia.  8  viii.  210,  x.  14.9,  and  xii.  43. 

4  Dodwell’s  Greece,  ii.  172.  5  Cornwall,  105,  137. 

6  vi.  124 — 127.  7  Stark  on  Stonehenge,  p.  28. 
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branches ;  for  this  reason,  the  carry¬ 
ing  place,  which  passes  it,  has  received 
the  appellation  of  Le  Portage  de  Bon¬ 
net.  p.  439. 

10.  Cursus.  The  second  plate  of 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  Letters  (frontispiece  of 
vol.  i.)  is  a  Cursus,  or  oblong  work, 
very  narrow,  rounded  at  the  ends ; 
above  it  at  one  end  a  mound  or  tumu¬ 
lus,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio; 
and  was  the  evident  ancestor  of  the 
Greek  Stadium. 

11.  Irregular  Earthworks.  In 
plate  i.  annexed  to  vol.  ii.  p.  420,  are 
irregular  fortifications®,  connected  by 
an  old  road  with  an  adjacent  tumulus. 
These  earthworks  are  situate  on  the 
East  bank  of  the  little  Miami  river, 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  about  33  miles 
North-east  of  Cincinnati.  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  plate  are  copied 
from  the  Archaeologia  Americana. 
There  is  another  work  at  Salem,  near 
Connaught  river  (p.  417),  round,  hav¬ 
ing  two  parallel  circular  walls,  with  a 
ditch  between  them. 

12.  Shells.  Nine  Murex  Shells, 
the  musical  instrument  of  the  Tritons, 
and  consecrated  in  India  toMahadeva, 
have  been  found,  p.  446. 

13.  Rocking  Stones.  Several  are 
mentioned.  One  near  the  top  of  a 
high  hill  [the  situation  of  that  near 
Stanton,  Gloucestershire ]  can  be  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  hand,  though  the  upper 
stone  is  thirty-one  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  In  New  Hampshire  there  are 
two;  one  at  Andover,  weighing  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  tons;  and  the  other  at 
Durham.  This  was  a  short  time  since 
a  very  “splendid  rocking-stone,  weigh¬ 
ing  between  fifty  and  sixty  tons,  and 
so  exactly  poised,  that  the  wind  would 
move  it,  and  its  vibrations  could  be 
plainly  seen  at  some  distance.’’  pp.  440, 
44 1 . 

14.  Vitrified  Forts.  Some  of  the 
works  on  Paint  Creek  are  vitrified  every 
ten  yards,  p.  419. 

15.  Tumuli  are  found  containing 
an  immense  number  of  skeletons.  The 
“  Big  Grave,”  near  Wheeling,  con¬ 
tains  many  thousands,  pp.  426,  427. 

lG.  Hearths 
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called  Pi/rccthia,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  an  altar',  called  also  Pi/rce- 
thion.  Dodwell,  Greece,  ii.  567.  Vvere 
these  stone  circles,  &c.  ? 

10.  The  Cursus  at  Stonehenge  is 
precisely  of  the  same  form  ;  see  Sir  II. 
C.  Hoare’s  Anc.  Wilts,  i.  170.  It  so 
resembles  the  Roman  Circus,  that  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  by 
them  (Id.  p.  1 7 1 ) ;  but  the  American 
Stadium  shows  the  originality. 

0  *  • 

11.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  Anc.  Wilts 
abounds  with  plans  of  similar  irregular 
earthworks  ;  and  a  covered  way  or 
guarded  road  to  an  adjacent  fortress  on 
a  hill,  occurs  at  the  old  British  town 
near  Chun  Castle  (see  Encyclopedia, 
i.  77,  from  Britton’s  Architectural  A11- 
tiq.  ii.  57).  The  entrance  to  the  road 
in  the  American  works  is  guarded  by 
two  tumuli  on  each  side,  like  the  gate¬ 
house  towers  of  a  castle.  A  fac-simile 
of  such  a  mound  and  road  occurs  in 
Greece  (see  Walpole’s  Travels,  i.  550), 
the  side  tumuli  excepted. 

12.  See  what  is  said  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  i.  73,  of  one  Etymon  of 
Choir  Gaur. 

13.  In  Fawkes's  translation  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  Rhodius,  Argonaut.  B.  i.  v. 
l67l,  &c.  are  the  following  verses; 

“  In  sea-girt  Tenos,  he  the  brothers  slew, 
And  aer  their  graves  in  heapy  hillocks  threw 
The  crumbling  mould;  then  with  two  co¬ 
lumns  crown’d, 

Erected  high,  the  death-devoted  ground  ;  , 

And  one  still  moves,  how  marvellous  the  tale, 
Jf  ith  every  motion  oj  the  Northern  gale.” 

These  stones  are  of  Asiatic  occurrence, 
“  Juxta  Harpasa,  oppidum  Asice,  cautes 
stat  horrenda  uno  digito  mobilis;  ea- 
dern  si  toto  corpore  impellatur  resis- 
tens.’’  Pliny,  ii.  96,  quoted  by  Shaw, 
Africa,  6G,  edit.  1757. 

14.  Vitrified  Fortifications  in 
Great  Britain,  are  described  in  Arch- 
aeologia1 2 3,  and  Encyclopedia4. 

15.  In  Mexico,  at  the  inauguration 
or  burial  of  the  king,  thousands  of 
children  were  sacrificed,  and  at  the 
death  of  any  chieftain,  wives  and  ser¬ 
vants 


1  Montfaucon,  l’Antiq.  Expliq.  vol.  ii.  b.  4,  c.  5. 

2  They  are  called  fortifications,  because  the  lines  jut  out  with  projections,  like  salient 
angles  ;  hut  the  Egyptian  temples  at  Koum  Ombou  (Omlos),  -were  inclosed  with  brick 
walls  of  similar  fashion.  See  the  superb  French  “Description  dc  1’Egypte,”  published  by 
order  of  the  Government,  A.  vol.  i.  pi.  3.9. 

3  v.  241.  vi.  87,  IDO.  x.  147. 


4  ii.  511. 
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lb.  Hearths  and  Fire-places  are 
occasionally  brought  to  light  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  four  to  six.  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  p.  441. 

17.  Hill  Altars,  and  terraced 
hills,  occur  both  in  North  and  South 
America:  also  tumuli  as  places  of  di¬ 
version.  pp.  426 — 434. 

I  shall  end  this  account  with  ob¬ 
serving,  l.That  the  barrows  have  si¬ 
milar  contents  to  those  in  this  Island. 
2.  That  the  wicker  human  sacrifices 
of  the  Druids  (rites  of  Bhuddism. 
Seeley,  1Q5)  obtained  in  Carolina, 
with  the  difference  only  of  brazen 
statues  (Solorzanus,  p.220)  for  the  bar- 
rows,  which  show  that  they  had  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  metals.  3.  That  the  white 
robe3  of  the  Druids  were  worn  by  the 
Mexican  priesthood  (id.  223) ;  that 
Strabo’s  ascription  to  the  former  of  the 
long  gown,  and  Boadicea’s  striped  pet¬ 
ticoat,  are  given  as  Phenician  Cos¬ 
tumes  in  the  Terence  and  Virgil  of 
the  Vatican.  4.  That  creeping  thro’ 
tolmen  or  perforated  stones  obtaius  in 
India  (Popular  Antiq.  ii.  p.  5g 2).  5. 

That  Cromlechs  occur  in  Greece,  and 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  all  their  arts 
from  the  Barbarians  (Athenag.  Legat. 
pro  Christianis,  p.  111).  b.  That  the 
miraculous  bells  of  the  early  British 
Christians  were  borrowed  from  the 
Brahmins  (Sketches  of  the  Relig.  of 
the  Hindoos,  i.  234).  7-  That  April 

Fool  Day,  bonfires,  &c.  at  certain  pe¬ 
riods,  and  the  knowledge  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  were  derived  by  the  Druids  from 
India,  Id.  ii.  52,  57-  Maurice,  vi.  71 
— 74.  8.  That  the  Torque ,  as  a  deco¬ 

ration,  is  exclusively  of  Oriental  origin 
(Tertull.  p.  115.  Ed.  Rigalt).  9.  And 
that  the  unlucky  occursaculum  of 
meeting  a  woman  at  certain  times, 
still  prevalent  here,  occurs  at  Mala¬ 
bar.  Popul.  Ant.  ii.  522. 

In  short,  it  seems  that  what  are 
called  Celtic  Antiquities,  obtained 
over  the  whole  globe,  in  the  infancy 
of  society,  and  only  imply  primitive 
states  of  heathen  superstition :  and 
that  (according  to  Capt.  Seeley)  the 
Asiatic  Mythology  being  inexplica¬ 
ble,  because  older  than  History,  Druid- 
ism  in  its  primary  features  must  be  so 
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vants  were  buried  alive  in  the  sepul¬ 
chre.  Solorzan.  220. 

16.  A  British  hypocaust  or  hearth 
occurs  in  Wilts'.  In  one  barrow  a 
floor  was  found,  on  which  had  been 
made  an  intense  fire,  but  the  bones 
of  the  Briton  were  found  below  it2. 

17.  See  the  Encyclopedia,  ii.  pp. 
495,  510. 


likewise.  The  rest,  according  to  Cae¬ 
sar,  is  analagous  to  Greek  and  Roman 
superstition,  to  which  authors  and  mo¬ 
numents  prove  the  addition  of  that  of 
Mithras,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
sera.  The  assimilations  in  style  of 
British  and  Grecian  Fortresses  are 
shown  in  Encyclopedia,  p.  925. 

Mr.  Urban,  .  Dec.  10. 

HE  Parish  of  Wolvey  lies  in  the 
North  part  of  Warwickshire,  be¬ 
ing  bounded  by  the  county  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  the  extra-parochial  farm  of 
Leicester  Grange  on  the  North,  and 
on  the  North-west  and  West  by  the 
parish  of  Burton  Hastings,  on  the 
South  by  Shilton,  and  East  by  Cops- 
ton  Parva  hamlet. 

It  is  a  large  parish,  the  soil  being 
gravelly,  and  light  loam  towards  the 
North,  and  more  cold  and  clayey  to¬ 
wards  the  East ;  it  was  inclosed  about 
1798  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  land -owners  are  Geo.  Arnold, 

esq.  who  has  about  bOO  acres  ; - 

Lloyd,  esq.  about  bOO;  - Miller, 

esq.  350;  and  Messrs.  Winterton, 
about  500  acres  ;  the  rest  is  divided 
between  other  freeholders,  and  the 
Vicar  has  an  allotment  of  land  in  right 
of  his  church. 

This  place  has  been  rendered  re¬ 
markable  by  Edw.  IV.  being  here  sur¬ 
prised  by  Richard  Neville,  the  stout 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  taken  prisoner. 

There  appear  to  have  been  three 
manors  in  this  parish ;  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  is  what  was  the  property  of 
Sir  Thomas  de  Wolvey,  knt.  who  died 
in  the  latter  end  of  Edward  I.  leaving 
issue  two  daughters,  Joan,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Sir  Henry  de  Erdington,  and 
Alice,  married  to  Giles,  son  and  heir 
of  Andrew  Lord  Astley ;  and  on  this 
marriage  of  Alice  his  daughter,  he 
settled  this  manor  and  estate  of  Wol- 


’  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  104. 


2  Id.  117. 


vey, 
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vey,  with  other  property,  on  her  and 
her  issue ;  which  Alice  surviving  her 
husband,  endowed  a  chantry  (A.  I). 
1344)  within  the  parish  church  ;  and 
on  her  death  was  succeeded  by  Thos. 
Lord  Astley  ;  which  Lord  Astley  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  William, 
who  settled  this  manor  and  estate  of 
Wolvey  on  his  younger  brother  Giles 
and  Katherine  his  wife,  by  deed,  bear¬ 
ing  date  1392;  in  whose  family  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Dugdale  the  historian, 
being  in  the  possession  of  Giles  Astley, 
esq.  great  grandson  of  Giles  and  Ka¬ 
therine  Astley;  in  whose  family  it  con¬ 
tinued  till  it  passed  to  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  last  male  Astley,  and  by  her 
marriage  with  — —  Simmonds,  esq. 
(who  resided  at  the  hall  house)  had  an 
only  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Wm.  White,  esq.  of  this  county,  by 
whom  she  had  two  children,  a  son, 
died  young,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who  married,  1777,  to  Geo.  Arnold, 
esq.  only  son  and  heir  of  Lumley  Ar¬ 
nold,  esq.  of  Ashby  St.  Leger,  in  co. 
of  Northampton,  and  died  without  is¬ 
sue  in  1788,  when  the  property  devolv¬ 
ed  on  her  husband  ;  who  married,  se¬ 
condly,  Henrietta-Jane,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Gen.  George  Morrison,  Quar¬ 
ter  Master  General,  &c.  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons,  to  the  eldest  of  whom 
he  left  this  estate. 

The  second  manor  was  at  an  early 
period  settled  on  the  Monks  of  Comb, 
and  by  them  granted  to  Humphrey, 
Earl  of  Stafford,  and  his  heirs,  8th  of 
Henry  VI. ;  from  him  it  passed  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  sold  it, 
somewhere  about  1794,  to  John  Foster, 
esq.  of  Leicester  Grange,  whose  only 

son  and  heir  sold  it  to - Loyd,  esq. 

a  banker  in  Lothbury,  London,  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

The  third  manor  to  be  described  is, 
that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Temple  manor,  having  belonged  for¬ 
merly  to  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
from  them  passed  on  their  suppression 
to  the  Hospitalers  of  Balshall,  and  from 
them  to  tne  Crown,  31  Henry  VIII. 
and  was  granted,  7  Edw.  VI.  (1553), 
to  Edward  Aglionby,  esq.  of  Balshall, 
and  Henry  Hogford,  gent,  of  Solihul, 
and  their  heirs,  which  Edward  in  3 
and  4  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1555  and  6) 
sold  the  same  to  Thos.  Marrow,  esq. 
who  in  the  same  year  granted  it  to 
Wm.  Newman,  who  sold  it  in  15Gl 
to  Edmund  Seaming,  esq.  whose  son 
enjoyed  it  in  Dugdale’s  time,  since 


which  it  has  passed  into  the  Miller  fa¬ 
mily,  and  is  in  possession  of  — —  Mil¬ 
ler,  esq.  of  Mancestcr  in  this  county. 

On  the  estate  is  still  remaining  part 
of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars*  mansion,  called  to  this  day  the 
Temple,  now  converted  into  a  farm¬ 
house. 

There  is  no  gentleman’s  residence 
now  in  the  parish.  The  old  hall  of  the 

Astleys  was  pulled  down  by - 

Simmonds,  esq.  who  erected  the  pre¬ 
sent  house,  and  after  his  death  it  be¬ 
came  a  farm-house. 

The  advowson  is  in  the  alternate 
presentation  of  the  Prebendary  of  Wol¬ 
vey  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  and 
the  two  daughters  of  the  late  John 
Foster,  esq.  who  left  it  to  them,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Comb  manor  estate, 
which  his  son  Robert  inherited. 

The  church  i9  a  handsome  and  ve¬ 
nerable  building,  consisting  of  three 
ailes  and  a  chancel ;  in  the  latter  is  the 
burial-place  of  Mr.  Foster’s  family, 
with  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  formerly  Vicar  of 
this  parish.  In  the  North  aile  are 
some  very  curious  monuments  to  the 
Astleys;  two  of  them  are  altar-tombs, 
with  full-length  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman  recumbent  on  each  ;  the  one 
at  the  East  end  of  the  aile  is  of  alabas¬ 
ter,  the  other  at  the  opposite  end  is  of 
free-stone.  In  the  centre,  between 
these  monuments,  is  a  very  handsome 
marble  monument  extending  from  the 
ground  to  the  ceiling,  protected  by  iron 
railings,  to  the  late  Mrs.  Arnold,  who 
was  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  family  of  Astley  of  Wolvey;  the 
estate  having  been  in  her  and  her  an¬ 
cestors’  possession  ever  since  the  year 
1303.  There  are  some  smaller  memo¬ 
rials  to  her  family,  but  which  I  shall 
not  at  present  describe ;  but  should  I 
procure  a  view  of  the  church,  it  shall 
be  accompanied  with  a  more  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ancient  monuments 
and  numerous  coats  of  arms. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

M'-U*bak.  <***£“"' 

1SEND  you  a  few  remarks  on  a 
village  and  a  town  in  Wiltshire, 
which  will  perhaps  lead  the  present  or 
some  future  Historian  of  that  county  to 
direct  his  enquiries  towards  them  more 
particularly  than  has  hitherto  been 
done. 

Camden,  speaking  of  Cricklade,  says, 

“  In 
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**  In  die  North  part  of  Wilts,  the 
Thames  runs  by  Crecklade,  by  others  call-- 
ed  Grekelade,  from  the  Greek  philosophers, 
as  some  too  easily  believe,  who,  according 
to  the  History  of  Oxford,  founded  an  uni¬ 
versity  here,  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford.” 

Of  Lcchlade,  in  Gloucestershire, 
Camden  writes  : 

“Lechlade,  in  Leland’s  time,  a  praty  old 
village,  with  a  stone  spire  to  the  church, 
now  a  small  market  town,  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  Leche,  which  here  falls  into 
the  Thames,  and  lade  from  ladean,  to  un¬ 
load  ;  though  the  Monkish  writers,  to  sup¬ 
port  their  conceit  of  a  Latin  university  hav¬ 
ing  been  here,  as  a  Greek  one  at  Crecklade 
or  Greeklade,  would  fain  have  it  written 
Latinlade.” 

In  the  “  additions”  to  Gough’s 
Camden’s  Britannia  is  the  following, 
under  the  head  Cricklade  : 

“The  almost  unanimous  assertion  of  our 
Monkish  historians  about  the  Greek  school 
founded  or  rather  renewed  here  by  Theo¬ 
dore,  the  learned  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  seems  to  have  no  better  affinity  than 
the  foundation  of  names,  which  is  almost  as 
much  strained  as  Lechlade  to  make  Latin¬ 
lade  out  of  it.  It  was  first  controverted  by 
Leland  in  Vit4  Alfredi.” 

Anthony  Wood,  who  investigated 
the  matter  more  than  either  Camden 
or  Leland,  found  in  Oxford’s  Histo- 
riola  (being  a  preface  to  the  Statutes  of 
the  University,  transcribed  (in  all  pro¬ 
bability)  from  other  books  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  ^nd  Henry  IV.)  that 
Cricklade  was  so  named  from  a  Greek 
University. 

He  also  found  from  Rouse,  the  War¬ 
wick  Antiquary,  temp.  Edw.  IV.  the 
same  derivation,  learned  by  Rouse  (as 
he  himself  saith)  from  ancient  chroni¬ 
cles  ;  also  that  certain  physicians,  who 
were  amon^  the  Greek  philosophers, 
settled  at  Leachlade,  the  place  of 
leaches  or  physicians. 

He  also  found  from  Brompton’s 
Chronicle  (more  ancient  than  Rouse), 
that  before  the  year  632  there  were 
two  studies  in  England,  one  for  Latin, 
put  at  Latinlade,  now'  called  Lechlade, 
the  other  for  Greek  at  Greglade,  now 
called  Kirklade. 

Anthony  Wood  next  quotes  John 
Leland,  who  states,  there  were  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  Britons,  as 
from  an  history  not  as  yet  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  credit  to  me,  appears  * ,  two 

*  “  Haec  verba  interlineata  sunt  in  opere 
hie  citato,  sed  utrum  per  Lelandum  dubium 
eat.” 


Lechlade,  and  Latton. 

schools,  one  called  Grzecelade,  because 
certain  men  professed  the  Greek  tongue 
there  (where  as  yet  there  is  an  obscure 
memory  by  verses  of  Sampson,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  afterward  of  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s),  and  the  other  from  the  masters 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  called  Latinlade, 
though  there  be  not  wanting  some  that 
call  it  Lechlade  (I  know  not  whether 
they  write  truly),  and  affirmed  it  to 
have  been  a  school  for  physicians.  He 
also  writes,  that  Sampson,  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  flourished  anno  667, 
studied  there. 

And,  to  pass  over  many  other  ma¬ 
nuscripts  of  the  same  or  perhaps  ear¬ 
lier  date,  it  may  be  here  sufficient  to 
conclude  Anthony  Wood’s  discoveries 
with  the  following  extract  from  an 
antient  Saxon  MS.  which,  speaking  of 
the  possessions  belonging  to  monaste¬ 
ries,  doth  thus  join  Greeklade  and  Ox¬ 
ford  together,  “  quatuor  decies  centum 
hidae  ad  Crecgeladum  spectant,  et 
quindecies  centum  hidae  spectant  ad 
Oxenfordiam.” 

From  these  and  many  other  old  ma¬ 
nuscripts  either  quoted  or  referred  to 
in  Wood,  extracted  from  a  series  of 
historians,  commencing  possibly  one 
thousand  years  ago,  it  seems  rather 
incredulous  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
Greeklade  or  Cricklade  having  been  so 
named  from  the  study  of  Greek  there : 
but  it  is  different  with  Lechlade ;  for 
even  Rouse  and  the  Brompton  Chro¬ 
nicle  differ  upon  that  derivation,  nor 
does  there  seem  any  more  ancient  men¬ 
tion  of  the  place  (with  respect  to  the 
present  question)  than  those  two  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  the  very  attempts  at  mak¬ 
ing  Lechlade  a  corruption  of  Latin¬ 
lade,  is  sufficient  not  only  to  create  a 
disbelief  of  the  whole  of  the  Latin 
part  of  the  story,  but  to  throw  doubts 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  exist¬ 
ed  upon  the  origin  of  Crecklade,  which 
had  unfortunately  been  brought  into 
partnership  with  it ;  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  doubt  will  be  seen  by  re¬ 
perusing  the  first  of  Leland’s  extracts 
which  I  have  given. 

A  residence  for  a  short  period  which 
I  made  at  the  parsonage  house  at 
Cricklade  some  time  since,  induces  me 
to  think  that  if  the  historians  of  that 
place  or  of  Oxford  had  been  locally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  spot,  they  would  not 
have  left  their  pages  the  registers  of 
doubt ;  for  it  is  no  less  true  than  (to 
me)  unaccountable,  that  all  historians, 
should  have  gone  to  Lechlade  for  the 
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Latin  University,  when  there  at  pre¬ 
sent  exists  a  miserable  village  composed 
of  some  few  widely-scattered  cottages, 
only  one  mile  or  thereabouts  from 
Creek  lade,  called  Latton,  the  unletter¬ 
ed  inhabitants  of  which  place  tell  you 
it  is  so  called  because  Latin  was  for¬ 
merly  taught  there, — a  tradition,  in  the 
purest  sense  of  the  word  ;  for,  except¬ 
ing  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  (the 
best  of  all  books),  I  should  think  no 
villager  had  a  book ;  and  because,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  book  whatever. — 
The  meadoivs  round  Latton  (meadows 
beyond  the  memory  of  man)  are  gross¬ 
ly  uneven,  and  in  holes,  from  the  ruins 
of  former  buildings,  and  these  mea¬ 
dows  of  ruins  extend  to  the  distance  ot 
many  fields.  The  natives  also  tell  you 
that  in  days  past,  Cricklade  and  Latton 
joined,  and  that  the  former  was  so 
called  from  Greek  being  there  taught. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable  that 
this  should  not  have  been  noticed  by 
Camden  or  his  successors,  because  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  account  of 
Cricklade  in  his  Britannia,  or  in  some 
posthumous  edition,  is  as  follows  : 

“The  Churn  leaving  Cirencester,  runs  by 
Latton ,  where  a  tesselated  pavement  was 
found,  16’70.” 

Latton  is  mentioned  in  Adams’s  Vil- 
lare ;  its  latitude  and  longitude  are 
thus  :  lat.  51.41 ;  Ion.  W.  1. 48.  Crick¬ 
lade  is  as  follows  :  lat.  5 1 . 3g ;  long.  W. 
1.  47.  Lechlade  is,  lat.  51.  4 G;  long. 
W.  1. 39,  and  in  a  different  county. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  account  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  such  a  length  ;  but  you  will 
perhaps  allow  me  to  make  one  remark 
more  on  the  ancient,  and  to  add  a  few 
lines  on  the  present,  state  of  Cricklade. 
Its  principal  church  is  St.  Sampson's;  it 
has  been  already  stated  from  old  Chro¬ 
nicles  that  Sampson  the  Archbishop,  in 
the  sixth  century,  was  educated  there. 

At  present  this  borough  town,  this 
ancient  University,  has,  when  the 
Clergyman  and  the  village  surgeon 
have  taken  a  walk,  no  person  in  it 
above  a  mean  innkeeper,  a  retail  linen 
draper,  or  a  farmer.  There  is  no  stage 
to  or  from  the  place,  excepting  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  during  the  summer, 
when  a  Bath  and  Southampton  car¬ 
riage  passes  through.  There  is  no 
post-chaise  in  the  town  nearer  than 
Cirencester  or  Fairford,  to  the  best  of 
my  memory. 

The  endowment  by  Mr.  Jcnncr  of 


a  school  is  by  some  strange  means  ab¬ 
stracted  ;  his  handsome  stone  school 
house  is  converted  (in  defiance  of  the 
donor’s  intention,  still  remaining  en¬ 
graved  on  the  outside)  into  a  house  of 
paupers,  whilst  the  patrons  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  National  School  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  hire  a  cock-loft  for  the  place 
of  their  instruction. 

As  if  an  equal  fate,  or  share  of 
good  and  evil,  were  destined  to  all 
daces  as  well  as  men,  the  former 
earning  and  civilization  of  Cricklade 
seems  correctly  balanced  by  its  present 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  S.  G. 

Mr.  U  RBA  N,  Nov.  12. 

LLOW  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  widely-circulating  Mis¬ 
cellany,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
publick  to  a  letter  appearing  in  your 
Oct.  Mag.  dated  from  Nottingham, 
and  signed  T.  Gray.  The  writer  of 
this  letter  pleads  the  cause  of  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Rail  Hoad  for  engines  and  car¬ 
riages  worked  by  steam,  and  he  per¬ 
forms  his  task  with  a  zeal  and  earnest¬ 
ness  quite  astonishing.  So  completely 
is  his  mind  absorbed  by  the  exceeding 
importance  of  his  favourite  scheme, 
that  he  vaults  at  one  leap  from  his 
premises  to  his  conclusion,  as  if  there 
were  no  impediments  in  his  way ;  as 
if  no  arguments  could  possibly  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  if  all  who  would  attempt 
to  advocate  the  opposite  cause,  must, 
of  necessity,  by  the  cogency  of  his  rea¬ 
soning,  be  absolutely  struck  dumb. 
He  remarks  with  some  severity  on  the 
prejudice  and  partiality  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large  in  favour  of  existing  in¬ 
stitutions.  But  when  the  many  advan¬ 
tages,  which  have  confessedly  arisen 
from  those  institutions,  and  the  glory 
and  prosperity  which  the  country  has 
enjoyed  during  their  existence,  are 
fairly  viewed,  partiality  in  their  favour 
may  surely  be  allowed  somewhat  of 
excuse,  if  not  of  entire  justification. 
—  But  while  this  ingenious  pleader 
speaks  of  the  prejudice  and  partiality 
of  others,  others  will  be  but  taking  a 
reasonable  liberty,  if  they  suspect  him 
of  being  also  under  the  influence  of 
similar  feelings  in  behalf  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  object.  I  will  ask  them,  is  it 
possible  for  any  man  to  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  partiality  than  this  writer  is, 
with  respect  to  the  cause  which  he 
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undertakes.  The  publick  will,  how¬ 
ever,  I  doubt  not,  take  the  liberty  of 
judging  for  themselves  :  and  will  not 
be  long  in  discovering  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  this  writer  are  so  completely 
in  the  style  of  an  interested  advocate, 
that  they  cannot  possibly  have  all  the 
weight  which  he  attributes  to  them. 

The  ease  with  which  he  gets  over 
all  objections  and  difficulties  is  quite 
extraordinary.  It  seems  that  “  the 
proprietors  of  the  few  canals  which 
do  answer,  are  almost  the  only  per¬ 
sons”  whose  interests  would  be  aftect- 
ed  by  the  universal  adoption  of  his 
scheme.  Indeed!  wffiat  does  he  think 
of  all  those  who  have  advanced  money 
in  the  making  and  repairing  of  turn¬ 
pike  roads  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
or  what  of  those,  who,  when  by  the 
adoption  of  his  sage  counsel,  the  roads 
are  left  to  themselves,  may  still  wish 
to  travel  in  their  own,  or  hired  carri¬ 
ages,  from  place  to  place,  after  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  their  forefathers  ?  Can  he  ima¬ 
gine  that  his  scheme  would  be  carried 
without  affecting  the  interests  of  that 
numerous  class  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  present  system  of  travelling;  in¬ 
cluding  coach-makers,  harness-makers, 
with  the  manufacturers  and  workers 
of  all  the  materials  and  implements 
necessary  for  these  trades ;  the  coach- 
masters,  coachmen,  inn-keepers,  horse- 
breeders,  horse-dealers;  the  growers  of 
beans,  oats,  hay,  and  all  other  food  for 
horses?  Will  all  these  incalculable 
numbers  stand  still  and  see  their  means 
of  subsistence  taken  from  them  by  a 
system  of  general  steam-engines,  with¬ 
out  one  cry  of  complaint,  one  feeling 
of  objection?  Does  the  advocate  for 
this  novel  scheme  imagine  that  the 
immense  demand  for  useful  land, 
which  a  general  rail  road  must  oc¬ 
casion,  would  excite  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  Government ;  none  on  the 
part  of  noblemen  and  country  gentle¬ 
men,  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  whose 
estates  would  be  destroyed  by  it?  Is 
he  aware  of  the  smoke  and  the  noise; 
the  hiss  and  the  whirl  which  his  lo¬ 
comotive  engines,  passing  along  at  the 
rate  of  10  or  12  miles  an  hour,  would 
occasion  ;  that  neither  thecattle  plough¬ 
ing  in  the  fields,  or  grazing  in  the  mea¬ 
dow’s,  could  behold  them  without  dis¬ 
may  ;  and  would  leaseholders  and  te¬ 
nants,  agriculturists,  graziers,  and 
dairymen,  have  no  cause  for  complaint 
on  that  score  ?  Let  the  increased  de- 
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mand  for  iron  in  these  days  be  also 
duly  estimated.  This  useful  metal  is 
employed,  not  only  for  every  purpose 
to  which  our  ancestors  applied  it,  but 
in  thousands  of  other  uses,  of  which 
they  never  dreamed ;  such  as  build¬ 
ing,  fences,  bridges,  pipes  for  gas,  wa¬ 
ter,  boats,  &c.  &e.  &c.  Let  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  price  of  this  neces¬ 
sary  metal,  in  consequence  of  all  these 
demands,  be  taken  into  proper  account, 
and  will  no  objection  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme,  which,  if  carried 
into  general  effect,  would  encrease  the 
price  and  demand  for  iron  an  hundred 
fold,  and  might  possibly  go  near  to 
the  exhaustion  of  an  article,  without 
a  due  supply  of  which,  the  richest 
country  would  become  a  desolation? 
If  all  the  objections  that  may  fairly  be 
made  to  the  system  now  proposed,  be 
duly  appreciated,  I  shall  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  if  there  be  a  single  gentleman  of 
landed  property  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  looks  at  all  the  consequences 
that  are  likely  to  result  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  nuisance,  either  to  his 
own  comfort  or  that  of  his  tenants 
and  dependants,  that  will  not  join  to 
cry  down  such  a  dangerous  innovation. 

Parliament  will  certainly  view  the 
subject  with  very  different  eyes  from 
those  of  this  writer.  Qur  legislators 
will  weigh  with  due  judgment  and  de¬ 
liberation,  not  only  the  arguments  for 
a  general  rail  road,  which  he  considers 
so  overpowering,  but  also  those  against 
its  adoption,  which  to  him  appear  so 
trifling  and  inconsiderable.  The  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  publick  at  large  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  their  first  concern  ;  meanwhile, 
however,  they  will  not  forget  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  those,  who  in  so  many  different 
ways,  under  their  sanction,  and  with 
their  consent,  have  contributed  to  the 
promotion  of  institutions,  by  means  of 
which  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  have  attained  a  prosperity  un¬ 
exampled  in  the  history  of  Nations. 
They  will  not  consent  to  sacrifice  all 
these:  they  will  not  effect  a  revolu¬ 
tion  greater  than  almost  any  upon  re¬ 
cord  ;  (for  such,  when  viewed  in  all 
its  bearings,  a  system  of  general  rail 
road  for  steam-engines  would  be),  and 
all  this,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  greatest  nuisance, 
the  most  complete  disturbance  of  quiet 
and  comfort  in  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
invent.  Audi  alteram  partem. 

London 
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London  Pageants  during  the 

Commonwealth  and  the  Reign 

of  Charles  II. 

EFORE  proceeding  with  my  List 
of  Pageants,  1  must  correct  a 
note  in  p.  41 4.  It  was  not  without 
some  search  in  the  Catalogues,  that  I 
asserted  that  no  City  Pageant  was  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  ;  hut 
further  inquiry  has  informed  me  that 
the  National  Library  contains  the  Pa¬ 
geants  for  1  (3 1 3  (the  first  edition,  with 
the  shorter  title-page),  1 6 1 Q  (in  the 
Garrick  Collection  of  Plays,  I.  xxii.), 
1655,  l66l,  16/2,  1675,  a  fragment 
of  that  of  167b,  l£>77,  1678,  1 679, 
1 684  (also  incomplete),  1686,  1689, and 
1691.  The  last  ten  are  bound  in  one 
volume,  and  are  perhaps  a  new  acqui¬ 
sition,  not  being  entered  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue. —  The  Library  at  Longleat,  I 
understand,  contains  several  Triumphs 
and  Masques,  and  among  them  the 
Pageant  of  1616. — A  second  copy  of 
the  Pageant  of  163 1  appeared  at  Mr. 
Garrick’s  sale,  bound  up  with  that  of 
l6l2  ;  see  p.  114. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  fifteen  years, 
as  noticed  in  my  last  Letter,  the  City 
Pageants  were  resumed  with 

25.  Charity  Triumphant;  or  the 
Virgin  Shew  ;  exhibited  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1655,  being  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Day.  [By  Edm.  Gayton.]  London, 
printed  for  Nath.  Brooks,  at  the  An¬ 
gel  in  Cornhill,  pp.  8,  1655,”  4to. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  John  Dethick  *, 
Mercer,  one  of  the  Aldermen  eject¬ 
ed  on  the  Restoration.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  description  of  the  Shew, 
as  the  title  might  infer,  but  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  a  poem  on  the 
Pageants  this  year  again  produced.  Its 
claims  for  insertion  in  the  present  List 
are  consequently  small.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  Author  was  ambitious  of 
the  post  of  City  Poet  (to  which  he 
did  not  succeed).  In  his  preface  he 
very  reasonably  says  ;  “  I  cannot  here 
set  forth  the  reason  of  the  late  ex¬ 
tinguishing  these  Civic  Lights,  and 
suppressing  the  genius  of  our  Metro¬ 
polis,  which  for  these  planetary  Pa¬ 
geants,  and  Preioriau  Pomps,  was  as 
famous  and  renowned  in  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  as  for  their  [its]  faith,  wealth, 

*  His  Predecessor  was  Sir  Christopher 
Packe,  of  whom  I  have  published  a  me¬ 
moir  Rud  a  good  portrait  in  my  History  of 
Leicestershire,  vol.  III.  p.  355. 
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and  valour.  The  ingenie,  artifices, 
mysteries,  shewes,  festivals,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  habits  of  a  State,  being 
amongst  the  decora  and  inseparable 
ornaments  of  it.  Take  away  the 
fasces,  and  the  Consuls  are  no  mo4e 
feared,  but  scorned ;  let  fall  the  noble 
sword  of  the  City  in  any  place,  and 
you  are  sure  the  Mayor  has  there  no 
privilege;  no  livery,  no  distinguishing 
of  Societies  and  Fraternities ;  no  caps 
(as  in  daies  of  old),  no  Prentices;  no 
truncks,  no  Citizens ;  no  robes,  no 
Judges;  no  maces,  no  Magistrates: 
and  as  for  Anniversary  Shews,  and 
harmlesse  and  merry  recreations,  with¬ 
out  a  moderate  permission  of  them, 
very  little  content  to  the  multitude. 
Right  Honourable,  1  therefore,  being 
the  son  of  a  Citizen,  congratulate  this 
return  of  the  City  gallantry  and  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  her  several  splendours 
in  your  Majority  to  your  honoured 
self;  it  being  most  proper  that  the 
lost  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
place  should  be  restored  by  one,  if 
I  mistake  it  not,  a  Brother  of  the 
prime  Company,  and  therefore  most 
fit  to  lead,’’  &c.  &c. — A  copy  of  this 
tract  is  in  the  British  Museum  (pre¬ 
sented  by  the  late  King);  another  was 
sold  at  Mr.  Bindley ’s  sale,  Aug. 4, 1820, 
to  Mr.  Rhodes  for  1  /. 

26.  The  year  1656  produced  <(  Lon¬ 
don’s  Triumph,  by  J.  B.”  4to.  Sir 
Robert  Titchburn,  Skinner,  was  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  Pageant  was  at  the 
expense  of  his  Company.  This  was 
another  of  the  Aldermen  ejected  at 
the  Restoration,  committed  to  the 
Tower  with  others,  tried  and  convict¬ 
ed  of  High  Treason. 

27.  The  same  Company  were  next 
year  at  the  charge  of  “  London’s  Tri¬ 
umph,  by  J.  Tatham  ;  celebrated  the 
29th  of  October,  1 057,  in  honour  of 
the  truly  deserving  Rich.  Chiverton, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the  costs 
and  charges  of  the  Right  Worshipful 
Company  of  Skinners,  1658,”  4to. 

28.  John  Tatham  was  the  Writer 
for  several  years.  In  1658  he  pro¬ 
duced  “  London’s  Tryumph,  present¬ 
ed  by  Industry  and  Honour;  with 
other  delightful  scaenes  appertaining 
to  them  ;  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  John  I  reton, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  said  City, 
on  the  29th  day  of  October,  lC58, 
and  done  at  the  cost  and  charges  of 
the  Worshipfull  Company  of  Cloth- 
workers.  By  J[ohn]  T[atham],  1658,” 

4to.— 


1854.] 

4to. — Mr.  Bindley’s  copy  was  sold, 
Aug.  5,  1820,  to  Mr.  Rhodes  for  1/. 
11 5.  6d. 

2Q.  Next  followed  “  London’s  Tri¬ 
umph,  celebrated  October  2g,  l6'5g, 
in  honour  of  the  much-honoured  Tho¬ 
mas  Allen,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  said 
City,  presented  and  personated  by  an 
European,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  Per¬ 
sian,  and  done  at  the  cost  and  charges 
of  the  ever-to-be-honoured  Companyof 
Grocers.  By  J.  Tatham,  l()5g,’’  4to*. 

[It  is  well  known  that  the  City  acted 
as  great  a  part  in  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  expulsion  of  his  Father.  Hav¬ 
ing  sent  twelve  Deputies  to  greet  his 
Majesty  at  the  Hague,  and  present 
him  with  10,000/.  who  were  all 
knighted  ;  on  the  2gth  of  May,  1660, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  met 
him  at  St.  George’s  Fields  in  South¬ 
wark  ;  and  the  former  having  deliver¬ 
ed  the  City  sword  to  his  Majesty, 
had  the  same  returned  with  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood.  “  On  this  so¬ 
lemn  occasion,  the  City  caused  to  be 
erected  in  the  said  Fields  a  very  mag¬ 
nificent  tent,  provided  with  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  collation ;  which  the  King  hav¬ 
ing  participated  of,  he  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  London,  which  was  pompously 
adorned  with  the  richest  silks  and  ta¬ 
pestries,  and  the  streets  lined  with  the 
City  Corporations  and  Trained  Bands  ; 
while  the  conduits  flowed  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  delicious  wines,  and  the  win¬ 
dows,  balconies,  and  scaffolds,  were 
crowded  with  such  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  spectators,  as  if  the  whole  col¬ 
lective  body  of  the  People  had  been 
assembled  to  grace  the  Royal  Entry.5’ 
The  Procession  may  be  found  fully 
described  in  Maitland’s  London. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  following,  the 


*  In  the  British  Museum  is  to  be  found 
“The  Citie’s new  Poet’s  Mock  Shew,  1 659.” 
This  is  one  folio  page  on  a  broadside,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  15th  volume  of  the 
collection  (in  24  vols.)  of  that  description 
of  publications,  which  was  presented  to  the 
National  Library  by  the  late  King.  It  is  a 
ballad  of  144  lines,  in  triplets,  and  ridicul¬ 
ing  the  last  Lord  Mayor’s  Shew.  It  is  sign¬ 
ed  M.T.  (very  probably  MatthewTaubman, 
afterwards  City  Poet). — In  the  “  Rosary  of 
Rarities  in  a  Garden  of  Poetry,”  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Jordan,  afterwards  City  Poet,  8vo.  no 
date,  but  printed  about  1662,  Is  “A  Comi¬ 
cal  Entertainment  made  for  Sir  Thomas 
Allan,  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen,  in 
1659.” 
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King  dined  at  Guildhall ;  and  the  Pa¬ 
geants  on  this  occasion  were  designed 
by  Tatham.  He  published  a  de¬ 
scription  of  them  which  is  en¬ 
titled,  “  London’s  Glory  ;  represented 
by  Time,  Truth,  and  Fame ;  at  the 
magnificent  Triumphs  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty 
Charles  the  II.  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Glocester,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Privy  Councill,  Judges, 
& c,  at  Guildhall,  on  Thursday,  being 
the  5th  day  of  July,  l6‘60,  and  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  Majesties  most 
happy  reign.  Together  with  the  or¬ 
der  and  management  of  the  whole 
day’s  business.  Published  according 
to  Order.  London,  printed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Godbid  in  LJttle  Britain,  l660,” 
4to.  pp.  14.  Copies  t  of  this  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
Library;  another  was  sold  at  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick’s  sale  (see  under  the  Pageant  of 
1674)  ;  but  it  bears  a  value  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Pageants  of  this  author, 
if  that  was  not  an  exceptionable  copy 
wh  ich  wasbought  by  Mr.  Thorpe  for  2 s. 
6d.  at  Mr.  Bindley’s  sale,  Aug.  4, 1820.] 

30.  In  lfi60  Sir  Richard  Brown, 
once  a  Woodmonger,  but  adopted  as 
the  Merchant-Taylor,  was  Lord  Mayor; 
the  Pageant  “  the  Royal  Oak its 
poet  J.  Tatham,  and  the  undertakers 
Capt.  And.  Duke  and  Mr.  William 
Lightfoot,  painters ;  Thos.  Whiting, 
joiner ;  and  Richard  Clarke,  carver. 
Mr.  Gough  does  not  give  the  full  ti¬ 
tle,  and  the  “Biographia  Dramatica” 
omits  to  notice  the  Pageant  altogether. 

[On  the  22d  of  April,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  his  Coronation,  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  “according  to  ancient  custom,’’ 
rode  through  the  City  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster.  “The  Cavalcade  was 
performed  with  such  an  extreme  mag¬ 
nificence,  that  the  riches,  glory,  and 
splendour  thereof  greatly  astonished  all 

f  The  volume  in  which  this  is  found 
(presented  by  the  late  King)  contains  several 
curious  tracts  printed  at  the  Restoration, 
and  among  them,  “  The  thrice  welcome 
and  happy  Inauguration  of  our  most  gra¬ 
cious  Sovereign  King  Charles  II.  &c.  by 
George  Wallington,  of  the  City  of  Bristol,” 
pp.  10  ;  the  second  part  of  the  same,  pp. 
46  ;  a  Sermon  entitled  “  God  save  the  King, 
by  Anthony  Walker,  Minister  of  the  Gosr 
pell  at  Fyfield  in  Essex,”  pp.  44  ;  “A  form 
of  thanksgiving  to  be  used  for  his  Majesties’ 
happy  Return  ;”  “  Britannia  Rediviva,” 
being  a  large  collection  of  Oxford  Poems  on 
the  Restoration,  &c.  &c. 
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the  spectators,  insomuch  that  the  great 
number  of  curious  strangers  then  pre¬ 
sent  could  not  help  declaring,  that  for 
glory  ^grandeur,  and  magnificence,  it 
excelled  every  thing  they  had  ever  seen. 
Nay,  even  the  French  Quality  were 


forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  late 


Nuptial  Solemnities  at  their  King  and 
Queen’s  publick  Entry  into  Paris  *  were 
far  inferior  to  the  pomp  of  this.  The 
Citizens  on  this  occasion  not  only  em¬ 
bellished  and  adorned  their  persons 


and  houses  in  the  most  rich  and  glo¬ 


rious  manner,  but  likewise  erected 
four  costly  and  magnificent  Trium¬ 
phal  Arches.”  This  Procession  was 
described  in  “  Gloria  Brilannica ;  or 
a  Panegyricke  on  his  Majesties  Pas¬ 
sage  thorow  London  to  his  Corona¬ 
tion.  London,  printed  in  lOGl,”  4to; 
as  were  the  Arches  in  “The  City’s 
Loyalty  displayed,  or  the  four  fabricks 
erected  in  the  City  of  London,  excel¬ 
lently  described,  lfifil,’’  4to,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  John 
Ogilby,  in  an  account  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  published  this  year,  also  gave 
“The  Relation  of  his  Majesties  En- 
tainm^nt  passing  through  the  City  of 
London  to  his  Coronation  ;  containing 
an  exact  account  of  the  whole  solem¬ 
nity;  the  triumphal  Arches  and  Ca¬ 
valcade,  delineated  in  sculpture  [en¬ 
graving],  the  speeches  and  impres¬ 
sions  illustrated  from  antiquity,  ltifil,’’ 
folio,  pp.  40.  Mr.  Gough’s  copy  of 
this  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
author  was  the  composer  of  the 
speeches,  emblems,  mottoes,  and  in¬ 
scriptions  at  the  Coronation.  He 
published,  at  the  King’s  command, 
the  following  year,  a  second  edition, 
a  large  and  handsome  folio,  with  plates 
engraved  by  Hollar,  which  is  describ¬ 
ed  (with  an  account  of  the  author)  in 
Moule’s  Bibliotheca  Heraldica,  p.  169. 
A  third  edition  appeared  in  1085  on 
the  accession  of  James  II.  —  Moule 
mentions  three  other  tracts  on  the  Co¬ 
ronation,  printed  in  l6’6l.] 

31.  Though  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Shew 
had  now  been  resumed  for  some  years, 
it  was  not  till  1 60'  1  that  the  Exhibition 
on  the  Thames  was  revived.  That  year’s 
Pageant  is  intitled,  “  London’s  Tri¬ 
umphs,  presented  in  severall  delightfull 
Scenes  both  on  the  water  and  land,  and 
celebrated  in  honour  to  the  deservedly- 


honored  Sr.  John  Frederick,  Knight 
and  Baronet,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  London.  At  the  costs  and  charges  of 
the  Worshipfull  Company  of  Grocers. 
John  Tatham.  London,  printed  hy 
Thomas  Mabb,  living  on  Paul’s  Wbarff 
next  doore  to  the  signe  of  the  Ship, 
l()6l,”  4to.  In  the  title-page  is  a 
shield  displaying  the  Grocers’  arms. — 
Evelyn  (the  author  of  Sylva)  was  a 
spectator  of  this  “  Water  Triumph, 
being  the  first  solemnity  of  this  na¬ 
ture  after  20  yeares’’ — since  1 G4 1 .  The 
procession  was  witnessed  in  Cheap- 
side  by  the  King,  who  probably  dined 
at  Guildhall.  His  Majesty  had  conde¬ 
scended  to  become  one  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company,  being  the  first  Monarch,  as 
Mr.  Tatham  says,  who  had  “ever  set 
such  an  estimation  upon  them.” — Sir 
John  Frederick  was  translated  from 
another  to  that  Company,  in  lf)()l, 
before  his  election  as  Lord  Mayor. 
Thus,  in  this  and  the  preceding  Ma¬ 
gistrate,  we  have  two  examples  illus¬ 
trative  of  my  remarks  in  p.  I16.  A 
copy  of  this  Pageant  is  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum  ;  another  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  for  2l.  at  Mr.  Bindley’s 
sale,  Aug.  5,  1820.  A  third  appeared 
at  Mr.  Garrick’s  sale,  bound  with  the 
Pageant  of  1 6 13  (see  p.  115)j  and  a 
fourth  was  sold  at  Mr.  Nassau’s  sale, 
March  13,  1823,  to  Mr.  Jones  of  High¬ 
bury  Park  for  4l.  2s. 

[Soon  after  the  Queen’s  arrival  in 
this  country  the  City  of  London  ex¬ 
pressed  their  welcoming  by  severall 
Shews  and  Pageants  on  the  water.  We 
find  two  works  published  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  The  first:  “The  Solemnity 
of  the  Eail  of  Sandwich’s  Embassy  to 
Lisbon  to  conduct  Queene  Catherine 
to  England ;  with  her  Reception,  and 


the  King’s  Procession  on  the  River 


from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall. 
By  Theodore  and  Roderic  Stoop.’* 
This  contains  seven  plates,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  in  Latin,  English,  and  Spa¬ 
nish.  The  artists  were  Flemings,  and 
Theodore  was  afterwards  appointed 
painter  to  the  Queen.  The  other  was 
the  work  of  the  Citv  Artist,  as  this  was 
of  those  of  the  Court.  It  is  entitled 


“  Aqua  Triumph alis ;  being  a  true  re- 

the  Citl 


*  In  1660  Louis  XIV.  bad  married  Ma¬ 
ria  Theresa,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter 


of  Philip  IV. 


lation  of  the  honourable  the  City  of 
London  entertaining  their  sacred  Ma¬ 
jesties  ujjon  the  river  of  Thames,  and 
welcoming  them  from  Hampton  Court 
to  Whitehall;  expressed  and  set  forth 
in  severall  Shews  and  Pageants,  the 
23d  day  of  August,  lfi()2.  Engraved 

by 


1024.]  London  Pageants, 

by  John  Tatham,  Gent.  1662,”  fol. 
A  copy  (once  Mr.  Gough’s)  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Mr.  Evelyn  also 
notices  in  his  Diary  this  “  most  mag¬ 
nificent  Triumph  that  ever  floated  upon 
the  Thames.”  “In  my  opinion,”  says 
that  accomplished  man,  “it  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  yc  Venetian  Bucentoros,  &c. 
on  the  Ascension,  when  they  go  to 
espouse  the  Adriatic*.  His  Mal'e  and 
the  Queen  came  in  an  antiq-shap’d 
open  vessell,  cover’d  with  a  state  or 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  made  in  form 
of  a  cupola,  supported  with  high  Co¬ 
rinthian  pillars,  wreath’d  with  flowers, 
festoons,  and  garlands.  I  was  in  our 
new-built  vessell,  sailing  amongst 
them.”  See  the  “  Memoirs,”  I.  33Q.] 

32.  Tatham’s  Lord  Mayor’s  Pa¬ 
geant  for  1662  was  “London’s  Tri¬ 
umph  ;  presented  in  severall  delight- 
full  scenes,  both  upon  the  water  and 
land ;  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
truly  loyal  and  known  deserver  of  ho¬ 
nour,  Sir  John  Robinson,  Knt.  and 
Bart.  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  f.  At  the  costs  and  charges  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cloth- 
workers,  1662,’*  4to.  Mr.  Gough’s 
copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library:  Mr. 
Bindley’s  was  bought  at  the  sale  of 
his  boohs,  Feb.  26,  18 19,  by  Mr.  Jol¬ 
ley  for  2/.  14^. —  Mr.  Evelyn  was  also 
a  spectator  of  this,  “  standing  in  an 
house  in  Cheapside  against  the  place 
prepar’d  for  their  Maties.  The  Prince 
of  Denmark  was  there,  but  not  our 
King.  There  were  ye  Maids  of  Ho¬ 
nor.”  Mr.  Evelyn  had  been  to  Court 
the  preceding  evening,  “  where  ye 
Queene  Mother,  ye  Queene  Consort, 
and  his  Maly  being  advertis’d  of  some 
disturbance,  forebore  to  go  to  the  Lord 


*  Of  this  ceremony  in  1784,  “the  most 
magnificent  ever  seen  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  ”  see  vol.  liv.  p.  625,  and  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  still  more  modern  times,  the 
present  volume,  p.  344.  It  has  also  been 
described  in  vols.  xxxiv.  p.  483,  Lxvni. 
p.  1  84. 

E  A  tract  was  published  during  this  May¬ 
oralty,  intituled,  “The  antient  honour  of 
the  City  of  London  recovered  by  the  noble 
Sir  John  Robinson,  Knight  and  Baronet, 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  year  1662-3,  in  the 
true  English  and  manlike  exercise  of  wrest¬ 
ling,  archery,  sword  and  dagger;  with  the 
Speeches  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  Master  of 
the  Game  pro  hac  vice,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Market  upon  this  solemn  occasion.  Inter¬ 
mitted  twenty-four  years,  since  Garaway  was 
Mayor.” 
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Maior’s  Shew  and  Feast  appointed 
next  day,  the  new  Queene  not  having 
yet  seen  Triumph.”  (Memoirs,  1. 
p.  34.)  Sir  John  Robinson,  however, 
(who  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  M.P.  for  the  City,  and  had  been 
created  a  Baronet  at  the  Restoration 
for  his  loyalty,)  afterwards  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  the  King  at 
the  Hall  of  h  is  Company. 

33.  The  Pageant  for  1663  was  “  Lnn- 
dinum  Triumphans,  or  London’s  Tri¬ 
umphs,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
truly-deserving  Sir  Anthony  Bateman, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
done  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners,  on 
the  2Qth  of  October,  1663.  By  John 
Tatham,  1663,”  4to.  Mr.  Bindley’s 
copy  was  bought,  Aug.  5,  1820,  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  for  \l.  11s.  6d. 

34.  The  next  year  came  forth  “Lon¬ 
don’s  Triumphs  ;  celebrated  the  29th 
of  October,  1664  ;  in  honour  of  the 
truly  deserver  of  honour,  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  honourable  City  of  London ;  and 
performed  at  the  costs  and  charges  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Haber¬ 
dashers.  Written  by  John  Tatham, 
Gent.  1664,”  4to.  Mr.  Bindley’s  copy 
of  this  Pageant  was  sold  the  same  day, 
to  the  same  purchaser  as  the  preced¬ 
ing,  who,  at  that  time,  purchased  eight 
following  lots,  namely  the  Pageants 
of  1658,  l66l,  1663,  1664,  1685, 
1686,  1688,  1689,  the  seven  last  at 
the  same  price — l/.  11s.  ()d. ;  the  for¬ 
mer  2/. — Evelyn  this  year  “din’d  at 
Guildhall  at  ye  upper  table,  plac’d 
next  to  Sr  H.  Bennett,  Secretary  of 
State,  opposite  to  my  Lo.  Chancellor 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
sat  between  Monsr  Comminges  the 
French  Ambassr,  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Dukes  of  Ormond  and  Albemarle, 
Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord  Chamber- 
laine,  and  the  rest  of  ye  greate  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State.  My  Lord  Maior 
came  twice  up  to  us,  first  drinking  in 
the  golden  goblet  his  Ma‘y’s  health, 
then  the  French  King’s  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Ambassr;  then  we  re¬ 
turn’d  my  Lo.  Maior’s  health,  trum¬ 
pets  and  drums  sounding.  The  cheer 
was  not  to  be  imagined  for  the  plenty 
and  raritie,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  persons  at  the  rest  of  the  tables  in 
that  ample  Hall.  The  Feast  was  said 
to  cost  1000/.  I  slipt  away  in  ye  crowd 
and  came  home  late.”  (Memoirs,  I. 
353  )  Such  an  account  is  more  than 
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any  of  the  Pageants  afford,  they  being 
all  writteu  in  anticipation,  to  sell  on 
the  day. 

The  Pageant  of  1064  is  the  last  we 
find  of  its  author;  he  probably  died 
about  this  time,  and  by  his  death  put 
a  stop  for  a  season  to  the  London 
Pageants,  since  the  next  we  find  is 
that  of  1671. 

As  the  thirteen  remaining  years  of 
Charles’s  Reign  will  afford  sufficient 
matter  for  another  letter,  I  will  here 
stop.  My  next  communication  will 
comprehend  all  the  Pageants  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Jordan,  whose  career  closes  with 
that  Reign.  The  first  three  of  these 
years  the  Citizens  were  honoured  by 
the  King’s  presence  at  Guildhall. 

J.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Urban,  Ipswich,  Dec.  1. 

GREEABLY  to  my  promise,  I 
send  you  an  account  of  that 
highly-respected  and  deeply-lamented 
gentleman,  Philip  Meadows,  esq. 
(whose  death  you  noticed  in  your  last 
Obituary,  p.  477),  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Elder  Branch  of  his 
antient  Family*.  J.  E. 

The  ancestry  of  Mr.  Meadows  was  in 
the  highest  degree  respectable.  He  was  a 
direct  lineal  descendant  from  the  very  an¬ 
tient  family  of  Meadowe,  which  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  lands  at  Witnesham,  as  early  as 
the  34th  of  Henry  the  Second,  1188;  and 
from  the  younger  branch  of  which  is  de¬ 
scended  the  present  Charles-Herbert  Pierre- 
pont  (late  Meadows),  Earl  Manvers,  Vis¬ 
count  Newark,  and  Baron  Pierrepont  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

William  Meddoice,  of  Witnesham,  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1558,  Agnes,  the  daughter  of - , 

and  dying  at  Rushmere,  was  interred  there 
in  1588.  By  his  wife  he  had  issue  two  sons, 
viz.  William  Meadows,  the  ancestor  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  of  whom  here¬ 
after  :  and  Daniel  Meadows ,  of  Chattisham, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  Manvers,  who  was 
born  at  Rushmere  in  1577.  He  purchased 
of  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  knt.  in  1630,  the 
Lordship  of  Witnesham,  and  dying  at  Chat¬ 
tisham  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  1651,  was  buried 
in  the  nave  of  that  Church,  where,  on  a 
brass  plate,  is  the  inscription  to  his  memory. 

“  M.  S.  Hoc  in  sepulchro  mortalitatis  ex- 
uvias  deposuit  Daniel  Meadowe ;  natus  apud 

*  I  o  the  warm  and  steady  friendship  of 
my  intimate  and  intelligent  friend,  the  Rev. 
William  Layton,  of  Ipswich,  I  am  indebted 
for  many  particulars  in  my  endeavour  to 
elucidate  the  descent  of  this  antient  family, 
as  well  as  for  a  sight  of  the  pedigree,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  P.  K. 


[Dec. 

Rushmere,  anno  salutis,  1577  ;  Denat’  apud 
Chatsam  anno  aetatis  74.  Bum  coelum  ad- 
volat  festinus  spiritus,  cecidit  hmc  toga 
corporis,  qua m  mox  Elisa  conjux  sustu- 
lit,  et  hac  in  cista  condidit,  Septembr.  7°. 
1651.” 

By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  he  had  issue  six 
sons  and  one  daughter ;  of  whom,  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip,  the  5th  son,  was  baptized  at  Chattisham 
on  the  4th  of  Jan.  1625.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  He  was  Latin  Secretary  to 
his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  Knight 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  and  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Elephant  of  Denmark. — In 
1656,  he  was  sent  Ambassador  to  the  King 
of  Portugal ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  that  of  Denmark.  At  the  treaty  of 
Roschild,  he  was  appointed  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  which  lat¬ 
ter  Court  he  was  afterwards  sent  Ambassa¬ 
dor.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  was  nominated  one  of  its  first 
Commissioners.  He  married,  in  April  1661, 
Constance,  the  2d  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Francis  Lucy,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  issue 
three  daughters  and  one  son ;  and  dying  on 
the  16‘th  of  Feb.  1718,  was  buried  at  Ham¬ 
mersmith. 

Sir  Philip  was  the  author  of  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  works,  viz.  “A  Narrative  of  the 
principal  Actions  occurring  in  the  Wars  be¬ 
twixt  Sweden  and  Denmark,  before  and  af¬ 
ter  the  Roschild  Treaty  ;  with  the  Coun¬ 
sells  and  Measures  by  which  those  Actions 
were  directed.  Together  with  a  view  of  the 
Swedish  and  other  Affaires,  as  they  stood  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1677,”  Lond.  1680, 
8vo. ;  and  “Observations  concerning  the 
Dominion  and  Sovreignty  of  the  Seas  ;  being 
an  Account  of  the  Marine  Affairs  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  Lond.  1689,  4to. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Sir 
Philip,  who  was  also  Knight  Marshal  of  the 
Palace.  He  died  at  Brompton  on  the  5th 
of  Dec.  1757,  leaving  issue  by  Dorothy,  his 
wife,  the  sister  of  Hugh  Boscawen,  the  1st 
Viscount  Falmouth,  three  sons  and  five 
daughters;  of  whom  Philip,  the  3d  son, 
was  born  at  Vienna  in  1708,  and  dying  in 
August  1781,  was  buried  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  By  his  wife  Frances,  the  only 
daughter  of  William  Pierrepont,  Viscount 
Newark,  and  the  sister  and  heir  of  Evelyn, 
the  2d  Duke  of  Kingston,  he  had  issue  five 
sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  Charles , 
the  2nd  son,  was  born  on  the  3d  of  Nov. 
1737.  On  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  Duch¬ 
ess  Dowager  of  Kingston,  in  1788,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Kingston  estates,  and  the  seat 
at  Thoresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  took 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Pierrepont  only 
by  sign  manual,  dated  the  17th  of  Sept, 
following.  He  was  for  some  time  the  re¬ 
presentative  in  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  and  raised  to  the  Peerage, 
by  patent,  on  the  23d  of  July,  17.96,  by 
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the  titles  of  Baron  Pierrepont,  of  Holme 
Pierrepont,  co.  Nottingham,  and  Vis¬ 
count  Newark,  of  Newark  upon  Trent,  in 
the  said  county  ;  and  further  elevated  to  an 
Earldom  by  the  title  of  Earl  Manvers,  by 
patent,  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1806’.  He 
left  issue  by  his  wife,  Anne  Orton,  the 
daughter  and  coheir  of  William  Mills,  of 
Richmond,  in  Surrey,  esq.  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
2d  son  Charles  Herbert ,  the  present  Earl. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
younger  branch  of  the  Meadows  family,  I 
refer  the  Genealogist  to  the  5th  vol.  pp. 
625.  721.  of  “Collins’  Peerage  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  edited  by  Brydges. 

I  now  return  to  IVilliam  Meadows ,  the 
ancestor  of  the  late  Philip  Meadows,  esq. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Mea¬ 
dows,  of  Witnesham,  by  Agnes,  his  wife, 
and  was  born  in  1559.  He  resided  at  Cod- 
denham  from  the  year  1597  to  that  of  1612, 

and  marrying  Grigil,  a  daughter  of - 

Mynter,  of  Witnesham  Hall,  purchased 
that  mansion  of  his  father-in-law,  and  made 
it  his  residence.  He  died  Jan.  19,  1637, 
and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  Church  of 
Witnesham,  where,  on  a  flat  stone,  is  this 
inscription  : 

“  Here  lieth  William  Meadowe,  late  of 
this  parish,  gent,  who  died  ye  19th  day  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  in  ye  year  1637,  aged  78  years.” 

By  his  wife,  who  deceased  in  1 639,  he  had 
issue  three  sons,  viz.  1 .  Thomas  Meadows , 
of  Coddenham,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  John  Lea,  of  that  place,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  viz.  William ;  Thomas,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  William 
Fiske,  gent,  and  by  her  had  issue  a  son 
Thomas  ;  and  Maria;  Elizabeth;  and  Anne. 

2.  Daniel  Meadoivs,  who  succeeded  his 
father  at  Witnesham.  He  married  Amy, 
the  daughter  of  John  Brame,  of  Cambsey- 
Ash,  esq.  who  died  in  1675,  and  by  whom 
he  had  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Daniel 
and  Mary.  He  deceased  on  the  28th  of  Nov. 
1675,  and  was  interred  in  the  nave  of  the 
Church  of  Witnesham,  where,  on  a  flat 
stone,  is  this  inscription  to  his  memory,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  Daniel  his  grandson  : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Daniel  Meadowe, 
gent,  late  of  this  parish,  who  was  buried 
November  the  28th,  anno  1675.  Also  the 
body  of  Daniel  Meadowe,  his  grandchild, 
who  dyed  Septembr.  the  25th,  anno  1684, 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.” 

3.  And  Ralph  Meadows ,  who  was  born  in 
1600.  He  purchased  Henley  Hall,  of  the 
Damerons,  in  1630,  and  died  in  1679. 
From  him  descended  the  Henley  branch  of 
thb  family  ;  the  representative  of  which  is 
tlie  present  John -Meadows  Theobald,  of 
Claydon,  esq.  who  assumed  that  name  in 
pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  the  13th  of  May, 
1776,  to  enable  him  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  to  take  the  surname  and  bear  the  arms 
of  Theobald. 


Daniel ,  the  2d  son  of  Daniel  Meadows, 
and  Amy  his  wife,  was  born  in  1630  ;  and 
dying  on  the  ...  of  Oct.  was  buried,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  wife,  who  deceased  on  the  ... 
of  Nov.  following,  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  Witnesham,  where,  on  a  flat 
stone,  is  this  inscription  to  their  memories : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Daniel  Meadowe, 
jun.  gent,  who  was  buried  Octob.  the  12th, 
1670.  As  allsoe  the  body  of  Joice  Mea¬ 
dowe,  his  wife,  who  was  buried  Decemb.  3, 
A0.  P°.  Dicto.” 

He  married  Joyce,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Rivers,  of  Bricet  Magna,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  three  sons,  viz. —  1. 
Daniel  Meadows,  who  was  born  in  1654. 
He  married  Deborah,  the  daughter  of  — - — , 
and  dying  without  issue,  on  the  25th  of 
Sept.  1684,  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the 
Church  at  Witnesham,  where,  on  his  grand¬ 
father’s  stone,  is  an  inscription  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  His  wife,  after  her  husband’s  de¬ 
cease,  remarried  — —  Gibson,  of  Stonham. 

2.  Edmund  Meadows,  who  was  born  in 
1662,  and  who  died  in  1677. 

3.  And  John  Meadows,  who  was  born  in 
1655.  He  married  Bridget  Proctor,  who 
was  born  in  1665.  In  1708,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  living,  and  dying  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1715,  was  interred,  together  with 
his  wife,  who  deceased  on  the  24th  of  Jan. 
1737,  in  the  nave  of  the  Church  of  Wit¬ 
nesham,  where,  on  a  flat  stone,  is  this  in¬ 
scription  to  their  memories  : 

“Also  JohnMeadowe,  sonofDaniel  Mea¬ 
dowe,  and  Joyce  his  wife,  who  died  March 
ye  24th,  1715  ;  aged  60  years  ;  andBridgett 
his  wife.  Shee  died  January  ve  24th,  1737, 
aged  82.” 

By  his  wife  he  had  three  children,  viz. 
1.  John  Meadows,  who  married  Margaret 
Buxton,  and  dying  in  1750,  left  issue  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  John 
Williams. 

2.  Elizabeth  Meadows,  who  married  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Buxton,  of  Syleham. 

And  3.  Daniel  Meadows,  who  was  bom 
in  1687.  He  resided  for  many  years  at  Bo- 
tesdale  ;  but  died  at  the  family  mansion  in 
Witnesham,  on  the  14th  of  Jan.  1771,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  90,  and  was  interred 
in  the  nave  of  that  Church;  where,  on  a 
flat  stone,  is  this  inscription  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  her  husband,  and  five  of  their  children. 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Daniel  Meadows, 
gent,  who  died  the  14th  day  of  January, 
1771,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  And  of 
Lucy,  his  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Kirby,  gent,  who  died  April  7th,  1776,  aged 
46.  Also  the  said  Wm.  Kirby,  gent,  who 
died  Sept.  25,  1791,  aged  72.  And  also 
Elizabeth,  Frances,  Alice-Maria,  John,  and 
Joshua,  their  children,  who  died  infants.” 

By  his  wife  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
Thonylow,  who  was  born  in  1623,  and  who 
dying  in  1755,  was  buried  at  Redgrave,  he 
had  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter, — viz. 

1.  John 
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1.  John  Meadous,  who  was  born  in  1726'. 
At  the  first  establishment  of  the  Militia  in 
this  Kingdom,  he  was  appointed  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  company  of  his  intimate  friend  Capt. 
Holt,  in  the  Western  Battalion  of  the 
County.  He  was  appointed  Coroner  for  the 
Liberty  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  by  Rowland 
Holt,  of  Redgrave  Hall,  esq.  and  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Shire,  whose  right  of  nomi¬ 
nation  to  that  office  Mr.  Meadows  had  dis¬ 
covered.  He  married  in  1751  Frances,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Humphrey  Brewster, 
of  Wrentham  Hall,  esq. ;  a  family  of  great 
antiquity  and  consideration  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  which  was  seated  at  Wrentham  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  which  attained  considerable  conse¬ 
quence  during  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  whose  interests  Robert  Brew¬ 
ster,  esq.  was  strongly  attached.  It  ended 
m  the  male  line  in  1797,  when  the  vener¬ 
able  mansion,  and  the  estates  attached  to 
it,  became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Meadows,  the  aunt,  and  John  Wilkinson, 
esq.  the  first  cousin  of  Humphrey  Brewster, 
#sq.  the  last  possessor.  John  Meadows  died  of 
the  small-pox  at  Botesdale,  in  17 63,  leaving 
issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters, — Phi- 
Up,  of  whom  hereafter. — Daniel,  who  was 
born  in  1756,  and  who  died  a  Captain  in 
the  44th  Regt.  of  Foot,  in  1779,  unmar¬ 
ried.  Frances,  who  married  Morgan  Parry, 
gent,  by  whom  she  had  issue  one  son,  Geo. 
Meadows  Parry,  who  married  Rebecca  Dry- 
den,  and  died  without  issue. — And  Lucinda, 
who  married  James  Fisher,  gent,  who  also 
died  without  issue. 

2.  And  Lucy  Meadows,  who  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Kirby,  of  Witneshan,  gent.  She  deceased 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1776,  and  he  ou  the 
25th  of  Sept.  1791,  and  were  both  interred 
in  the  nave  of  the  Church  of  Witnesham, 
where,  on  her  father’s  stone,  is  an  in¬ 
scription  to  their  memories  (as  above). 
They  had  issue  four  sons  and  six  daughters, 
viz.  Lucy,  who  married  G.  Dominicus,  of 
the  East  India  House,  and  has  issue  ;  Char¬ 
lotte,  who  married,  firstly,  George  Mea¬ 
dows,  of  Henly,  gent,  who  died  in  1783  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  Rev.  Charles  Sutton, 
D.  D.  Rector  of  Alburgh,  and  Vicar  of 
Holme  and  Thornham  Bishops,  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  Rector  of  St.  George  Tombland, 
in  the  City  of  Norwich;  William,  Rector 
of  Barham,  an  able  naturalist,  and  one  of 
the  ingenious  authors  of  that  amusing 
work,  “  An  Introduction  to  Entomology,” 
who  married  firstly,  Sarah  Ripper,  who 
died  Dec.  13,  1814,  aged  53,  without  is¬ 
sue,  and  secondly,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1816,  Charlotte  Rodwell ;  Catherine;  Da¬ 
niel;  and  Elizabeth,  Frances,  Alice-Maria, 
John,  and  Joshua,  who  died  infants. 

Philip  Meadow «,  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Meadows,  and  Frances  his  wife,  was  born 
in  1752.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and 
practised  for  many  years  as  an  eminent  so¬ 
licitor  at  Botesdale.  On  the  death  of  his 


grandfather,  Daniel  Meadows,  he  removed 
to  Witnesham,  and  occupied  the  old  Hall 
there.  In  1810,  he  erected  the  present 
mansion,  Burgersh  House,  on  the  estate 
which  he  purchased  of  the  Earl  of  West¬ 
moreland,  and  which  he  so  named  from  its 
promixity  to  the  ancient  mansion  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  of  the  Burgershes,  which 
was  erected  by  Bartholemew,  one  of  the 
first  Knights  of  the  Garter,  or  as  they  are 
termed,  the  Founders  of  that  noble  Order. 
The  site  of  this  house  may  still  be  traced 
from  the  moat  which  surrounded  it. 

By  his  wife  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Rust,  of  Wortham,  gent,  he  has 
left  issue  two  sons,  viz. — 1 .  Philip,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  academical  education  at  Bene’t 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1799.  In  1804, 
he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Bea- 
linge  Magna.  He  married  Elizabeth  Greaves, 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Rich.  Greaves, 
Rector  of  Claverton,  and  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Spiritual  Quixote  ;”  a  work 
which  will  always  be  perused  with  pleasure, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  aud 
interesting  novels  of  his  time  ;  and  by  her 
he  has  issue  four  sons  and  four  daughters, 
viz.  Elizabeth  Jane;  Catherine  Head;  Phi- 
Up  Pierrepont ;  Daniel  Charles ;  George 
Frederick;  Sydney  Manvers  ;  Charlotte  Au¬ 
gusta  ;  and  Cassandra  Maria. — 2.  And  Da¬ 
niel  Rust,  who  married  Miss  Emma  Catt, 
by  whom  he  has  issue  four  sons,  viz.  John 
Brewster,  Thomas  Humphrey,  Augustus, 
William  Henry,  and  three  daughters. 

Mr.  Meadows  was  interred  in  a  vault  in 
the  Church-yard  of  Witnesham,  where,  on 
a  mural  tablet,  in  the  Church,  it  is  intended 
to  inscribe  the  following  memorial : 

Arms:  Quarterly,  1.  and  4,  Sable,  a 
chevron  Ermine,  between  three  pelicans, 
vulned  proper.  In  a  canton  a  lion  seiant  ; 
and  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points :  2  and 
3,  Sable,  a  chevron  Ermine  between  three 
etoiles  Arg.  for  Brewster. 

Crest :  a  pelican  vulned  proper. 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Mea¬ 
dows,  of  Burgersh  House,  in  this  Parish,  esq. ; 
the  only  surviving  son  of  John  Meadows,  of 
Botesdale,  esq.  by  Frances,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Humphrey  Brewster,  of  Wren¬ 
tham  Hall,  in  this  county,  esq.  He  was  a 
direct  lineal  descendant  from  the  elder 
branch  of  the  very  autient  family  of  Mea- 
dowe,  (once  Lords  of  the  Manor,  and  Pa¬ 
trons  of  the  Church  of  Witnesham,)  aud 
the  possessors  of  lands  in  the  parish  as 
early  as  the  year  1188:  being  the  great- 
great-great-great-grandson  of  William  Mea¬ 
dows,  esq.  who  was  first  seated  here  in  the 
year  1630;  and  whose  younger  brother, 
Daniel  Meadows,  of  Chattisham,  esq.  was 
the  father  of  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  Knight 
Marshal,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  noble 
family  of  the  Prerreponts,  Earls  Manvers. 
He  departed  this  life,  OctoWr  the  16th, 
1  824,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.” 
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132.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Richard 
Wilson,  Esq.  R.  A.  U'ith  Testimonies  to 
his  Genius  and  Memory ,  and  Remarks 
on  his  Landscapes.  To  which  arc  added , 
various  Observations  respective:  the  Plea¬ 
sure  and  Advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  Study  of  Nature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
Collected  and  arranged  l~y  T.  Wright, 
Esq .  4/o.  pp.^lb. 

M PRO VEM ENT  in  erery  fine  nrt 
owes  its  origin  to  a  determined  re¬ 
solution  of  consulting  Effect,  without 
regard  to  preceding  standards.  Genius 
is  only  original,  because  it  embodies  its 
awn  conceptions.  A  necessary  conco¬ 
mitant  is,  however,  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment,  so  as  not  to  exceed  nature ;  so 
as  to  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  but  not 
hyperbolical  or  fantastic.  Wilson,  in 
our  judgment,  was  one  of  these  origi¬ 
nal  men,  whose  mind  pointed  with  the 
magnetic  instinct  of  the  compass,  if  we 
may  so  say,  to  the  pole  of  the  fine  or 
grand  in  landscape.  Even  in  minute 
things,  which  required  no  great  effort 
of  art,  he  exhibited  the  felicity  of  his 
ideas.  The  top  of  a  lofty  mountain 
may  be  either  picturesque  or  curious, 
or  be  combined  with  grand  associa¬ 
tions.  Of  the  former  description  is 
the  summit  of  Cader  Idris,  with  its 
pool  and  winding  road  ;  of  the  latter 
kind  is  the  tap  of  Snowdon.  The  two 
pictures  of  Wilson  embrace  only  the 
summits.  He  knew  that  the  view  of 
a  large  mountain  which  included  its 
base  must  diminish  its  height,  and  of 
course  its  grandeur :  in  short,  the  art 
of  painting  cannot  give  in  landscape 
the  elevation  which  Nature  bestows 
on  numerous  rocks  and  mountains  : 
nor  is  a  mere  cone  picturesque.  The 
sensation  of  gazing  upon  precipice  or 
very  high  abrupt  ascent,  cannot  also 
be  communicated  by  art.  Wilson, 
therefore,  like  the  man  who  concealed 
the  grief  of  the  parent  by  covering  his 
head  with  his  robe,  dismissed  from  his 
picture  the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
skilfully  conveyed  the  idea  of  its  lofti¬ 
ness  by  enveloping  it  in  clouds. 

The  character  of  Wilson’s  painting 
is,  however,  well  summed  up  in  the 
following  extract  from  p.  (): 

t(  The  stvlo  of  this  artist  is  in  a  peculiar 
degree  chaste,  classical,  grand,  and  interest- 
Gent.  Mag.  December ,  1824. 
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ing;  and  his  genius  of  the  most  indubita¬ 
ble  originality.  It  is  impossible  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  landscapes,  and  especially  when 
the  subject  lies  in  Italy,  without  experienc¬ 
ing  emotions  of  that  sublime  description 
which  it  is  the  boast  of  superior  talents  to 
have  the  power  of  exciting.  The  graceful 
and  easy  undulation  of  line  in  his  distances, 
which  carry  the  delighted  eye  to  the  Hori¬ 
zon  ,  where  it  rests  on  tints  truly  celestial : 
the  awful  grandeur  of  his  scenery,  partaking 
of  the  sublimity  without  the  wildness  and 
horror  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  appropriate 
character  which  universally  pervades  it ;  the 
affecting  and  beautiful  introduction  of  the 
ruined  arch  or  fallen  column,  and  all  the 
mouldering  glories  of  architecture  ;  the  no¬ 
bleness  df  his  conceptions,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  vigour  of  his  execution,  tand  to¬ 
gether  to  fill  the  breast  of  the  spectator 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  Justly  indeed 
has  this  painter  been  styled  the  poet  of  land¬ 
scape.” 

Such  a  hero  he  was ;  and  though 
without  any  known  vice  or  immo¬ 
rality,  because,  according  to  Dr.  Kit¬ 
chener  (Cook’s  Oracle,  p.  11),  “In¬ 
tense  application  renders  large  supplies 
of  nourishment  absolutely  necessary 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  spirits,”  he 
was  posted  as  a  porter  drinker ,  a  coarse 
man,  Sic.  as  if  be  could  have  afforded 
wine;  and,  because  neglect  and 
cruelly  soured  his  temper,  he  was 
called  a  misanthrope,  cynic,  &c.  See 
page  81. 

If  there  be  any  feature  disgusting  in 
the  human  civilized  character,  it  is 
that  meanest  of  feelings  which  envies 
a  man  of  talent  a  coat  to  his  back 
and  a  decent  dinner,  and  strives  to 
deprive  him  of  the  humble  remunera¬ 
tion  which  is  not  grudged  to  a  livery 
servant.  Such  a  despicable  oppres¬ 
sion  was  exercised  towards  poor  Wil¬ 
son  ;  and  unfortunately  there  can  be 
only  a  very  limited  market  for  paint¬ 
ings.  The  execution  of  them  costs  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  even  the  price 
of  the  frame  is  often  beyond  the 
luxury-means  of  moderate  incomes; 
nor  is  there  a  satisfaction  under  such 
circumstances  adequate  to  the  expense 
of  purchasing  pictures.  Five  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  paintings  is  a  heavy 
cost  to  a  man  of  even  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  were  he  to  in¬ 
cur 
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cur  the  cost,  he  derives  no  more  eclat 
from  500/.  worth  of  paintings,  than 
he  would  from  a  20/.  horse.  He  knows 
that  the  same  sum  laid  out  upon  im¬ 
provement  of  his  mansion  would  have 
a  far  superior  effect.  A  good  artist  is 
therefore  very  easily  oppressed  ;  for  few 
or  no  persons  take  an  interest  in  his 
fate.  Ask  after  him.  Ill-nature  has 
its  answer,  as  it  had  for  poor  Wilson, 
ready  cut  and  dried;  and  who  ever 
ives  a  pound  to  prevent  a  fine  race- 
orse  from  being  harnessed  at  last  to 
a  dung-cart?  Here  and  there  a  rara 
avis  does  appear,  though  from  its  un¬ 
frequency  it  might  also  be  deemed  as 
fabulous  as  a  phoenix. 

Richard  Wilson  was  the  third  son  of 
a  bencficed  Clergyman  in  Montgo¬ 
meryshire,  and  in  his  childhood  exhi¬ 
bited  a  marked  predilection  for  draw¬ 
ing.  He  was  therefore  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  one  Wright,  an  obscure 
portrait-painter  in  London.  Wilson, 
who  was  very  fond  of  Rembrandt, 
painted  several  portraits  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  that  artist.  After  some  time, 
by  the  aid  of  his  relatives,  he  went  to 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  improvement 
in  portrait- painting,  being  still  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  bias  of  his  genius. 
Having,  however,  made  some  sketches 
in  landscape,  which  highly  pleased 
Zucarelli  and  Vernet,  they  warmly  re¬ 
commended  him  to  turn  his  attention 
that  way  ;  and  he  was  soon  so  success¬ 
ful  as  to  have  pupils  in  that  line,  while 
at  Rome.  He  remained  abroad  six 
years,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1765.  After  this  period,  he  endured 
the  most  galling  censure,  neglect,  and 
oppression.  He  could  hardly  sell  a 
picture,  and  what  he  did  sell  were 
purchased  by  inferior  venders  and 
brokers  for  petty  sums.  “His  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone ,  it  is  reported,  was  sold 
for  a  pot  of  beer,  set  on  the  remains  of 
a  Stilton  cheese.”  (p.  35.)  He  had 
little  or  no  furniture  in  his  lodgings 
(p.  5)  ;  was  shabbily  dressed,  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  very  poor. 

A  picture  of  Kew  Gardens  painted 
by  order  of  his  late  Majesty,  was  re¬ 
turned  upon  his  hands,  because  the 
Royal  mind  had  been  poisoned  against 
him.  Many,  therefore  *,  who  ought 
to  have  been  far  above  such  unworthy 
feelings,  of  course  employed  their  in- 

*  Sir  Win.  Beechey,  Paul  Sandby,  and 
one  or  two  other  eminent  men,  seem  to 
have  been  brilliant  exceptions. 


fluence  to  ruin  him,  and  did  succeed 
in  their  very  base  object.  If  the  law 
punishes  even  a  trumpery  knave,  va¬ 
rious  good  Christians  cry  out  against 
the  uncharitableness  of  such  horrid 
oppression  f;  and  yet  these  worthies 
take  no  interest  in  the  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  man  of  genius,  though 
were  such  persecution  the  lot  of  a 
political  tinker,  or  an  itinerant  pul¬ 
piteer,  they  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  his  fortune.  For  such 
persons  gaols  must  be  made  jxilaces, 
and  prison -fare  a  corporation  feast. 
The  public  ought  to  know  that  “  two 
of  a  trade  can  never  agree,”  and  be 
pertinaciously  determined  to  do  justice 
to  merit.  So  numerous  are  works  of 
general  reading,  in  the  form  of  Re¬ 
views,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers, 
that  even  one  independent  and  ho¬ 
nourable  man  might  do  much  to  stop 
this  cruel  Italian  assassination  of  meri¬ 
torious  rivals.  To  return  ; — his  ene¬ 
mies,  however,  had  that  pity  for  him 
which  went  so  far  as  to  consider  him 
an  object  of  charity;  and  after  break¬ 
ing  his  head,  gave  him  by  way  of 
plaster,  the  librarianship  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  to  prevent  him  from  starv¬ 
ing.  It  was  worth  about  50/.  a  year, 
and  his  manner  of  living  was  very 
poor,  and  not  at  all  beyond  it.  (p.  76.) 
A  small  property  afterwards  left  him 
by  a  brother,  occasioned  his  removal 
into  Denbighshire,  where  he  was  bu¬ 
ried  May  15,  1782,  aged  69.  Before 
he  retired,  “a  few  shillings  purchased 
in  Drury-lane  all  the  implements  and 
relics  of  the  art  and  property  of  this 
inestimable  artist.’’  P.  77- 

Savage  was  an  impostor  and  a  pro¬ 
fligate,  yet  people  weep  over  Johnson’s 
fine  novel  concerning  him,  with  won¬ 
derful  effusions  of  sentimentality.  Poor 
Wilson  was  a  real  victim,  and  sacrificed 
by  slow  torture,  for  his  oppressors  act¬ 
ed  towards  him  just  as  the  Indians  do 
towards  an  unfortunate  prisoner  of 
war.  In  a  similar  manner  would  Mrs. 
Siddons  have  been  buried  alive  by  the 
disingenuousness  of  Garrick,  if  she  had 
not  been  rescued  by  Sheridan.  The 
way  to  see  and  feel  the  iniquity  of 
such  practices  is  only  to  weigh  them 
in  the  conscientious  scale  of  tncum  ct 
tuum ;  and  national  consequences.  The 


L  We  could  name  an  instance  of  a  wretch 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  shocking 
offence,  receiving  visits  and  presents  from 
respectable  persons. 

whole 
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whole  of  Wilson’s  extant  paintings 
would  now  sell  for  some  thousand 
pounds.  Of  one-third  of  this  sum,  if 
Wilson  had  been  honestly  treated  dur¬ 
ing  life,  he  or  his  relatives  would  have 
been  masters ;  but  his  detractors  rob¬ 
bed  them  of  it;  nor  is  it,  as  Mr.  Wright 
justly  observes,  of  small  national  con¬ 
sequence  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
merit.  It  obstructs  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  national  character,  and  dimi¬ 
nishes  commerce.  For  what  purpose? 
merely  that  a  clever  fellow  may  be  put 
to  a  premature  death,  or  lead  a  life 
of  extreme  misery,  because  I  have  the 
disposition  of  a  devil,  and  the  low- 
mindednesss  of  a  rascal. 

But  we  must  conclude.  Mr.  Wright 
has  compiled  his  interesting  work  in 
the  manner  of  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
anecdote,  information,  and  taste.  To 
his  feelings  as  a  man  belonging  to  a 
great  nation,  the  origination  of  such  a 
monument  does  honour.  The  work 
is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ar¬ 
tists’  Benevolent  Fund,  and  we  hope 
that  it  may  meet  with  ample  success, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  read  without  improve¬ 
ment  in  principle  and  taste,  nor  with¬ 
out  instruction  and  pleasure. 


133.  Ellis’s  Original  Letters  on  English 
History. 

('Continued  from  p.  335  J 

IN  vol.  I.  p.  83,  we  have  two  letters 
from  Catharine  Queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
Her  Grace  (for  so  she  was  then  called) 
writes,  “  I  am  horrible  besy  w’  mak¬ 
ing  standerds,  banners,  and  bagies’’ 
(badges). — Thus  it  appears  that  our 
very  silly  phrase,  “  I  am  horribly  tired,” 
&c.  is  of  great  antiquity,  though  it 
must  be  without  sense  or  meaning, 
attached  to  many  words  with  which 
we  connect  it;  and  furthermore,  that 
during  war  the  management  of  the 
standards,  banners,  &c.  was  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Queens  of  England. 
This  is  an  interesting  morceau  to  the 
Antiquary,  because  it  reminds  him  of 
the  eminence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
women  and  their  female  descendants 
in  needle- work,  now  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  drawing  and  music. 

From  the  next  Letter  of  “  Kathe- 
rina  the  Quene,”  as  she  subscribes 
herself,  it  appears  that  she  begs  Mais- 
ter  Almoner  “  to  contynue  stil  sending 
her  worde  how  the  King  doeth.’’  Up¬ 
on  business  it  is  still  usual  for  the 
Royal  Family  to  confer  with  the  Sove¬ 


reign  through  Ministers  ;  but  that  the 
King  and  Queen  should  not  be  in  the 
habits  of  direct  epistolary  communica¬ 
tion  concerning  personal  matters,  shows 
an  etiquette  ofa  very  extraordinary  kind  ; 
for  even  a  simple  Dame  or  Baroness  in 
the  present  day  would  not  feel  pleased 
at  being  obliged  to  write  to  the  steward 
to  know  how  her  Lord  or  Baronet  was 
in  regard  to  his  health. 

James,  King  of  Scotland,  had  placed 
himself  in  a  strong  position  near  Flod- 
don,  “  more  like  a  fortresse  or  campe 
than  any  indifferent  ground  for  battell 
to  be  tryede.”  p.  8().  Lord  Surrey,  the 
English  General,  challenges  the  King 
to  leave  it,  and  fight  him  fairly  in  the 
plaine.  Such  an  absurd  demand  would 
not  enter  into  the  brains  of  a  modern 
General. 

Whatever  might  be  the  pride  and 
dignity  of  Catherine,  she  had  not  fine 
sentiment.  The  King  of  Scots  was 
killed  in  the  battle ;  and  in  the  letter 
sent  with  a  piece  of  his  coat  armour  to 
the  King,  she  says,  “  I  thought  tosende 
hymself  unto  you,  but  our  Englishe- 
mens  herts  wold  not  suffre  it.’’  p.  88. 
The  corpse  was,  however,  conveyed  to 
her.  The  custom  of  rude  sepulchral 
cippi  obtained  even  in  this  late  a3i*a. 
An  unhewn  column  called  the  King’s 
Stone,  was  erected  to  mark  the  spot 
where  James  fell.  P.  92- 

In  pp- 93 — 98  we  have  a  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  ancient  towns  on  the  borders. 
It  seems  that  they  were  provided  with 
towers  for  the  reception  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  whom  besiegers  burnt  out  by 
setting  fires  of  straw  and  corn  to  the 
doors  (p.  95);  and  that  making  various 
small  roads  was  of  as  much  military 
utility  as  one  large  one.  P.  97. 

From  p.  171  it  appears  that  Kings 
held  councils  after  they  had  dined  in 
their  bed-chambers.  The  Oueen’s 

«v 

room  was  also  used  at  the  same  time 
for  business. 

“  This  day,  after  diner  was  doon,  I  went 
with  the  lords  in  to  the  Quene’s  chambre, 
where  the  Kinge  came  with  the  Quene  to¬ 
wards  wher  I  stood,”  &c.  P.  133. 

What  should  we  think  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  of  a  large  party  dining  with 
the  King  or  Queen,  and  adjourning  on 
business  directly  afterwards  to  their 
respective  bed-chambers? 

Another  curious  fact  is  soon  after¬ 
wards  recorded.  It  appears  that  the 
good  or  bad  voices  of  singing  men 
were  determined  by  the  form  and  size 
of  their  breasts,  and  that  they  were 

hearty 
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hearty  feeders.  In  a  Letter  to  Cardi¬ 
nal  Wolsey  concerning  his  establish¬ 
ment  at  Ipswich,  it  is  said, 

“  Fuidermore,  as  for  your  singyng  men 
byn  well  chosen,  very  well  brested  with  suf¬ 
ficient  cunnyng  for  thevr  rowmes  ;  more¬ 
over  they  will  have  brekefasts  every  day  in 
as  ample  and  large  maner  as  they  have  had 
in  other  places.”  P.  187. 

We  have  no  modern  conception  of 
such  an  extraordinary  occurrence  as 
that  twenty  thousand  and  more  Irish¬ 
men  should,  on  or  about  the  same  period 
of  time ,  emigrate  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  settle  at  the 
towns  of  Tenby,  Haverford  West,  &c. 
in  Pembrokeshire;  and  that  one  of 
them,  called  Germyn  Griffith,  should 
be  owner  of  two  great  ships  well  ap¬ 
pointed  with  ordnance,  (p.  192-)  It 
is  certain  that  vast  numbers  of  Irish¬ 
men  were  thus  surreptitiously  settled 
in  Pembrokeshire,  “  soe  much  that 
there  were  some  whole  parishes  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Irishc,  haveinge  not  one 
Englishe  or  Welshe,  but  the  parson  of 
the  parishe.”  Mr.  Ellis  says,  after 
accurate  inquiries,  it  appears  that  not 
only  every  trace,  but  even  the  tradi- 
dition  of  these  events  is  worn  out.  pp. 
194,  190. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  philoso¬ 
pher,  that  the  power,  and  duration  of 
that  power,  possessed  by  such  a  humble 
man  as  Wolsey,  could  not  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  any  man  who  was  not  a  minion. 
Henry,  Mr.  Ellis  justly  observes,  was 
not  a  voluptuary,  absorbed  in  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  the  splendour  of  the  Court 
while  the  Cardinal  really  held  the 
reins  of  the  Government.  Wolsey 
neither  framed  a  bill  for  Parliament, 
nor  a  despatch  for  a  foreign  court, 
which  was  not  submitted  to  Henry; 
and  never  acted  even  in  domestic  poli¬ 
tics  till  he  had  taken  the  pleasure  of 
his  Sovereign.  P.  1 95. 

In  j).  200,  we  find  that,  according 
to  the  old  feudal  custom,  the  Sovereign 
dictated  the  marriage  of  his  principal 
subjects,  even  advising  objectionable 
matches  to  be  broken  off.  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  shows,  that  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  wealthy  heiresses  in  the 
City  were  thus  by  Royal  interference 
wedded  to  the  nobility.  We  find  in 
p.  207,  that  the  King,  Henry  VIII. 
commanded  Sir  Thos.  More  to  write 
unto  Wolsey, 

“That  whereas  hit  had  pleased  our  Lord 
to  call  to  his  mercy  Mr.  Myrfyn,  late  Al¬ 
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derman  of  London,  his  Grace  very  greatly 
desired  for  the  special  favor  which  ho  bore 
towards  Sir  William  Tyler,  that  the  same 
Sir  William  shold  have  tho  widow  of  the 
said  lute  Alderman  in  marriage.*’ 

Thus  jointured  widows  also  were 
packed  up  and  sent  as  presents  in  the 
same  manner  as  geese  and  turkeys. 

Towns  were  destroyed  that  no  gar¬ 
risons,  especially  of  horse,  should  be 
established  in  them.  (p.  214.)  Camps 
were  fortified  with  cannon,  carts,  and 
fosses,  so  that  there  was  no  entrance 
but  at  places  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  (p.  215);  and  this  security  was, 
it  seems,  further  intended  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  horses,  who,  by  the 
accounts  stated,  could  not  have  been 
trained  in  the  modern  efficient  man¬ 
ner.  That  excellent  General,  Lord 
Surrey,  speaking  of  the  loss  of  eight 
hundred  horses,  ascribes  it  “to  folly 
in  Lord  Dacre,  for  not  lying  within 
the  campe.’’  (p.  217.)  Lord  Dacre, 
however,  assigns  a  different  reason, 
seriously  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

“I  dare  not  write  the  wonders  that  my 
Lord  Dacre  and  all  his  company  doo  scye 
they  saw  that  vj  tymys  of  sprits  and  fereful 
sights.  And  unyversally  all  their  company 
saye  playnely  the  Devill  was  that  nyght 
amongs  theym  vi  tyinys.”  P.  217. 

The  following  fact  is  very  curious ; 
viz.  a  prioress  of  a  convent  acting  as  a 
spy.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  writing  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  says,  that  he  has 
spared  from  burning  the  Priory  of 
Cold-Stream,  bycawse  the  Prioresse 
thereof  is  oon  of  the  best  and  assured 
spyes  that  wee  have  in  Scotland,  for 
which  cawse  we  may  not  well  spare 
her.  P.  244. 

In  p.  225  seq.  we  find  Lord  Surrey 
begging  that  some  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  King’s  household,  even 
though  they  brought  but  few  with 
them,  be  sent  to  him,  because  he 
wisely  states, 

“  If  yong  noblemen  and  gentilmen  be  not 
willing  and  desirous  to  be  at  suche  jomeys, 
and  to  take  the  payne  and  yeve  the  adven¬ 
ture,  and  the  Kingis  Highnes  well  content¬ 
ed  with  those  that  woll  do  so,  and  not  re¬ 
garding  others  that  wolbe  but  dauncers, 
disers,  and  carders,  his  Grace  shal  not  beo 
well  served  when  he  wold  bee;  for  men  witli- 
oute  experience  shall  doo  small  servyce,  and 
experience  of  war  woll  not  be  had  withoute 
it  be  sought  for,  and  the  adventure  yeven.” 

P.  226'. 

A  post  at  this  time  was  expected  to 

travel 
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travel  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to 
London  in  48  hours  (p.  227),  i.  e.  not 
six  miles  an  hour  including  stoppages. 

It  seems  that  they  thought  in  those 
times  the  expense  of  an  expedition 
without  battle  to  be  a  hardship, — 
“grete  pi  tie  it  were  that  the  Kingis 
Highnes  shuld  spend  thus  nioche  mo¬ 
ney  without  batayle.”  (p.  231.)  The 
reason  is  thus  given  in  p.  249  : 

“  Surely  to  dryve  the  tymc  as  we  do,  lev- 
ing  in  defense,  and  doing  but  small  hurt  to 
the  King’s  enemyes,  it  is  nothing  to  tho 
honor  of  his  Highnes,  and  far  lesse  to  his 
prouffite.” 

The  Princesses  wore  leeks  on  St. 
David’s  Day. 

“Item,  geven  among  the  yeomen  of  the 
King’s  Guard,  bringing  a  leke  to  my  lady’s 
Grace  on  Saynt  David’s  Day,  xvs.”  1*.  273. 

In  Mr.  Douce’s  curious  Disserta¬ 
tion  concerning  Fools  and  Clowns, 
annexed  to  his  Illustrations  of  Shaks- 
peare,  will  be  found  an  explanation  of 
the  following  item  : 

“  Item,  for  shaving  of  Jane  fooles  hedde, 
iiijd.”  P.  273. 

Travellers  used  to  carry  their  bed¬ 
ding  with  them- 

“  I  am  not  like  to  depart  this  v  or  vi  dales 
at  the  lest,  though  I  have  here  no  maner 
stuff  but  a  bed  that  I  bvougt  on  an  horse¬ 
back,  redy  to  cast  in  an  inne  or  house, 
where  I  shulde  fortune  to  come.”  P.  285. 

(To  he  continued.) 

- * - 

134.  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared 
in  their  Principles  and  Tendency  ;  or  the 
Doctrines  of  general  Redemption,  as  held  by 
the  Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  by  the  early  Dutch  Arminians,  exhi¬ 
bited  in'  their  Scriptural  Evidence,  and  in 
their  Connexion  with  the  Civil  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberties  of  Mankind .  By  James 
Nichols.  2  vols.  8 vo. 

WE  are  very  certain  that  we  have 
not,  like  Henry  VIII.  any  view  of 
getting  rid  of  an  old  wife  to  marry  a 
young  one,  if,  like  him,  we  object  to 
the  decisions  of  Arminius  or  Calvin  as 
rival  Popes,  upon  particular  divinity 
questions.  Henry  referred  his  question 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  so  would  we  as 
to  our  point.  There  are  many  human 
inventions  which  no  single  understand¬ 
ing  is  able  to  bring  to  perfection  ;  and 
in  the  formation  of  Creeds  we  would 
not  make  an  oracle  of  A.  or  B.  but  let 
the  aggregate  of  the  best  judgments  be 
the  basis  of  the  code.  Upon  this  prin- 
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ciple,  we  do  not  think  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  make  either 
Arminius  or  Calvin  infallible;  but 
that  both  were  in  places  respectively 
right  or  wrong. 

In  the  writings  of  both,  there  is  a 
deep  taint  of  the  schoolmen  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  consequence  of  all  dis¬ 
cussions  was  to  wire-draw  and  eluci¬ 
date  passages  into  obscurity  where  they 
were  originally  clear,  anddoubly  darken 
those  that  were  obscure.  But  in  our 
judgments,  as  to  the  question  before 
us,  there  can  be  only  two  points  of 
scriptural  doctrine  upon  which  the 
difference  of  opinion  can  possibly  turn. 
These  points  are. 

First.  Whether  Original  Sin  was  so 
fatal  in  its  effects,  that  man  cannot  re¬ 
sist  peccability  in  any  form  but  under 
extraordinary  and  divine  aid. 

Secondly.  Whether  Redemption  was 
general  or  particular,  embracing  the 
doctrines  also  of  Election  and  Predesti¬ 
nation. 

With  regard  to  the  first.  Original  Sin , 
we  think  with  Dr.  Wheeler  (Theolog. 
Lectures,  Lect.  vi.)  that  the  result  of 
the  fall  “  was  a  constant  propensity  to 
moral  evil’’  (p.  140)  ;  and  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  the  means  prescribed  to 
reinstate  man  in  his  original  righteous¬ 
ness,  as  far  as  was  practicable  (see 
Rom.  viii.  2,  vi.  18  ;  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Rom. 
xii.  2  ;  Tit.  iii.  5).  Nevertheless  moral 
men  there  both  may  and  have  been  ; 
but  morality  is  not  a  full  performance 
of  the  will  of  God.  There  may  be  an 
inaccurate  conception  of  that  will,  an 
absolute  indifference  to  it,  or  a  pseudo- 
philosophic  opposition  to  that  will. 
At  all  events,  it  perverts  the  intention 
of  Deity,  with  regard  to  the  future 
life  of  man,  as  consequent  upon  his 
actions.  It  makes,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
“the  cross  of  Christ  of  none  effect.” 
The  evil,  therefore,  of  Original  Sin,  we 
do  not  apply  to  an  utter  incapacity  of 
moral  good,  distinct  from  Christianity 
(which  in  our  judgment  Mr.  Cooper’s 
excellent  pamphlet  shows  to  be  erro¬ 
neous),  but  that  it  disqualifies  us  for 
that  summum  bonum,  which  must  be 
consistent  with  Christianity  and  the 
will  of  God,  in  order  to  make  it  a  me¬ 
dium  of  salvation.  Now  to  bring  us 
to  this  accurate  way  of  thinking,  is 
what  we  understand  by  Divine  Grace, 
or  the  especial  favour  of  God ;  and 
this  is  self-evident,  for  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  that  a  mere  disciple  of  Plato 

or 
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or  Socrates,  or  any  other  uninspired 
teacher,  can  without  especial  revela¬ 
tion  place  his  moral  system  upon  the 
basis  of  Christianity ;  but  he  would 
have  done  so  had  man  never  fallen, 
because  innocence  was  the  will  of 
God  in  the  first  state,  as  Christianity 
was  in  the  second.  The  religious  con¬ 
sequence,  therefore,  of  the  Fall  we  do 
not  conceive  to  be  an  incapacity  of 
moral  good  in  loto,  but  of  its  taking  a 
form  suitable  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
its  final  object,  the  salvation  of  man, 
for  which  view  of  the  subject  divine 
aid  is  necessary,  because  it  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  from  nature,  but  from  revelation. 

The  second  point  is  Election  and 
Predestination,  which,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  have  been  unnecessarily  con¬ 
fused  by  the  frequent  scholastic  mode 
of  subtilizing  manifest  positions.  In 
all  prospective  operations  there  must  be 
election — and  predestination  of  agents 
and  means.  Foreknowledge  must  also 
confer  the  advantage  of  certainty,  with 
regard  to  characters  and  measures,  in 
promotion  or  obstruction  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  sought.  Providence  therefore, 
we  think,  aids  the  means  which  serves 
its  own  purposes,  or  converts  the  im¬ 
pediments  either  into  punishments 
with  a  view  to  final  good,  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  mischief  of  such  impediments, 
or  else  extracts  good  out  of  the  evil. 
Whitby,  however,  in  our  opinion,  says 
very  justly,  that  the  word  Elect  in  the 
Epistles  simply  means  Christians  in 
opposition  to  Heathens ;  nor  do  we 
think  that  Election  or  Predestination  of 
particular  persons  as  instruments  of 
Providence,  implies  an  absolute  arbi¬ 
trary  donation  of  eternal  life.  We 
shall  only  specify  one  instance.  St. 
Paul  always  claims  the  honour  of 
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bearing  a  divine  commission,  yet  he  is 
so  far  from  supposing  himself  abso¬ 
lutely  secure  of  salvation,  that  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  diffidence,  when  he 
says,  “  Lest  I  myself  become  a  cast¬ 
away.”  Rut  even  admitting  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  arbitrarily  influence 
particular  individuals  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  could  not  fail  of  salva¬ 
tion,  yet  others  sustain  no  injury  by 
such  a  preference;  because  it  implies 
no  exclusion  of  them.  We  cannot  be 
more  than  happy,  and  participation 
implies  no  diminution.  At  the  day 
of  judgment,  they  that  have  done 
good,  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
are  the  only  parties  discriminated.  St. 
Paul  himself  allows  that  the  fate  of 


the  heathens,  and  all  who  knew  not 
Christ,  will  be  decided  by  the  moral 
law;  but  under  the  New  Testament 
the  good  or  evil  must  be  judged  by  its 
conformity  to  the  standard  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  no  other,  because  it  is  the  re¬ 
vealed  will  of  God.  We  see  nothing, 
therefore,  in  Predestination  and  Elec¬ 
tion  but  reasonable  preference,  with¬ 
out  partiality  or  injury.  Now  Calvin 
has  been  the  modern  author  of  the 
main  mischief,  arising  from  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  sound  doctrine.  Mr. 
Nichols  thus  shows  it: 

“  From  the  year  in  which  Calvin  first 
published  his  refinements  on  St.  Augustine’s 
doctrine  of  Grnce,  and  sophistically  changed 
some  of  the  plain  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
into  the  fate  of  Heathenism,  the  evil  of  this 
substitution  gradually  increased;  and  some 
of  the  finest  metaphysical  wits  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  had  still  further  refined 
upon  Calvin’s  scheme,  till  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  expounded  by  them,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  tissue  of  such  monstrous  and  absurd 
propositions  as  were  never  devised  by  any 
Christian  divine,  or  published  to  the  world 
even  by  any  philosophers.”  Introduc.  iii. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Nichols  is  a  li¬ 
brary  on  the  subject,  compiled  from 
theological  writers  of  all  kinds,  with 
infinite  labour.  For  our  parts,  we  are 
persuaded  that  higher  reason  in  the 
correct  interpretation  of  scriptural  doc¬ 
trines  has  been  shown  by  our  Protes¬ 
tant  divines,  from  Barrow  to  Sherlock, 
than  by  Calvin  or  Arminius,  because 
the  former  have  been  influenced  by 
truth  and  good  sense  alone,  and  the 
latter  by  metaphysical  and  scholastic 
quiddities  and  sophisms. 

As  to  the  author,  we  find  in  vol.  I. 
pp.  clxv. — viii.  that  he  had  a  regular 
classical  education  under  a  Clergyman, 
and  was  intended  for  holy  orders,  but 
ultimately  has  settled  in  London  as  a 
printer.  His  motives  for  this  publica¬ 
tion  are  thus  stated  by  himself: 

“  Having  now  been  settled  for  some  years 
as  a  printer  in  London,  and  entirely  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  other  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 
entertain  such  old-fashioned  prejudices,  as 
to  believe  that  the  vows  of  God  are  still 
upon  me ;  and  that  it  is  my  duty,  though  in 
an  inferior  capacity  to  that  of  a  minister,  to 
do  good  to  all  men  as  often  as  I  have  oppor¬ 
tunity.  These  are  my  first  fruits  and  offer¬ 
ings  in  behaif  of  that  Church,  in  which  I  was 
first  captivated  with  the  loveliness  of  Keli- 
gion.” 

We  can  truly  affirm  that  the  book 
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is  a  real  multum  in  parvo ;  and  is  not 
only  instructive  and  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful  to  theological  students,  but  fre¬ 
quently  entertaining,  from  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  Biography,  History,  and 
Criticism. 

135.  Five  Years'  Residence  in  the  Canadas  ; 
including  a  Tour  through  Part  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Year  18(23.  By 
Edw.  Allen  Talbot,  Esq.  of  the  Talbot 
Settlement,  Upper  Canada.  2  vols.  8uo. 
i.  pp.  419.  ii.  400. 

A  VERY  curious  fact  in  political 
history  is  connected  with  Canada,  viz. 
that  if  Wolfe  had  never  effected  his 
conquests,  the  United  States  would 
still  have  remained  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  that  the  fear  of  in¬ 
vasion  from  the  French  in  Canada 
rendered  them  dependent  for  protec¬ 
tion  upon  the  Military  power  of  the 
Mother  Country;  and,  this  fear  being 
removed,  the  great  tie  of  interest  was 
broken,  and  their  independence  suc¬ 
cessfully  effected.  Such  a  consequence 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated,  and  no  blame,  in  this  respect, 
attaches  to  the  government  of  the  day; 
but  it  is  most  certain  that  in  politi¬ 
cal  calculations,  the  possible  opera¬ 
tions  of  providence  and  the  state  of 
things  are  too  little  consulted  ;  although 
it  is  self-evident,  that  if  such  matters 
are  not  taken  into  consideration,  mea¬ 
sures  apparently  the  most  wise  may 
utterly  rail. 

Emigration  is,  however,  the  most 
important  subject  connected  with  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  and  one  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  population  of  Ireland,  which 
ought  to  be  duly  considered  in  time. 
We  shall  therefore  state  Mr.  Talbot’s 
view  of  the  subject,  in  regard  to  pau- 
>er  emigrants,  and  small  capitalists, 
t  will  be  observed,  that  he  very  pro¬ 
perly  proceeds  upon  calculations  and 
data. 

<<  For  my  own  part,  (says  Mr.  Talbot) 
when  I  think  of  the  present  immense  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland,  and  consider  what  it  may 
be,  if  It  goes  on  to  increase  for  the  next 
thirty  years  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it 
has  increased  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  for  such 
a  mass  of  people  to  find  employment  in 
their  own  country,  which  is  not  only  small 
in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants,  but  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  devoted  to  agriculture.  If 
such  an  increase  should  take  place — and 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  will — we 
may  calculate  on  a  population  of  14,000,000 


souls  by  the  close  of  that  period.  Surely, 
therefore,  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
so  terrible  an  overflow.  Some  persons  think, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  think  justly,  that  ex¬ 
tensive  colonization  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  calamity  of  a  numerous  and  dis¬ 
contented  peasantry  can  be  averted ;  and 
Canada  is  a  country  which  would  afford  to 
many  millions  of  them  a  safe  and  comfort¬ 
able  asylum.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  Horton,  in  the  last  Session  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Parliament,  that  it  had  been  estimated, 
that  a  man  might  be  conveyed  to  Canada, 
located,  provided  with  a  cow,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  for  a  year,  for  a  sum  of  thirty-five 
pounds ;  a  woman  for  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
and  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  for 
fourteen  pounds,  making  an  average  of 
twenty-four  pounds  a  head.  Moderate  as 
this  calculation  may  appear,  I  know  from 
actual  personal  experience,  which  is  in 
every  case  the  best  kind  of  knowledge,  that 
half  of  this  sum  is  quite  sufficient  for  ef¬ 
fecting  such  a  purpose.  It  will  appear  from 
the  calculation  I  have  already  given,  that  a 
family  of  five  persons  may  be  conveyed  to 
Canada,  located  on  their  lands,  provided  with 
two  cows  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  for  little  more 
than  fifty-nine  pounds,  which  is  only  twelve 
pounds  a  head.  So  that  on  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Horton,  fifty  pounds  would 
be  fully  sufficient  for  locating  a  family  of 
five  persons.”  Pp.  212 — 214. 

In  p.  205  Mr.  Talbot  farther  ob¬ 
serves, 

(t  If  the  Supreme  Government  would  ma¬ 
nifest  a  spirited  desire  to  improve  the  in¬ 
ternal  navigation  of  the  Canadas,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  to¬ 
bacco,  sufficient  would  be  done  for  pauper 
emigrants,  and  particularly  for  young  men, 
by  [only]  landing  them  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Immediate  employment  might 
then  be  reckoned  upon  with  certainty, 
and  would  be  easily  procured  ;  and  an  in¬ 
dustrious  man,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
year,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
sum  to  establish  him  upon  his  own  lands.” 
P.  205. 

A  grant  of  half  a  million  per  annum 
might  enable  Government  to  export 
and  settle  upon  Mr.  Talbot’s  plan, 
4(),6'66  persons,  which  by  economical 
improvements  might  be  extended  to 
50,000.  Young  Men  might  be  deport¬ 
ed  at  the  sole  cost  of  50s.  per  head  in 
the  whole ;  and  as  to  Females,  if  it  be 
true  that  they  are  a  very  marketable 
commodity  at  Port  Jackson  and  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  we  should  think  that, 
considering  the  attractions  of  person 
in  Irish  girls,  it  would  very  well  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  of  merchants  to  ex¬ 
port  cargoes  of  then;  for  the  payment 
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of  a  certain  sum  by  the  settlers  for 
their  passage.  We  are  not  jesting. 
Girls  of  family  emigrate  to  India  for 
husbands.  Whatever  was  granted  by 
Government  for  Irish  Emigration  might 
be  saved  out  of  the  smaller  Military 
Establishment,  which,  under  better 
police,  and  a  removal  from  famine  in 
thrower  orders,  might  be  amply  suf¬ 
ficient.  Thus  far  we  have  gone,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  satisfied  that  something 
must  be  done  for  Ireland;  and  no  man 
of  common  sense  will  dispute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  positions  of  Mr.  Talbot,  p.  2 1 1 . 

tc  Before  a  people  can  be  made  orderly, 
and  subject  to  the  laws,  they  must  be  placed 


in  situations  to  enable  them  to  procure  the 
necessary  means  of  6ubsistenco  for  them¬ 
selves  and  families.  It  is  the  most  egre¬ 
gious  folly  to  expect  that  any  man  should 
remain  tranquil  and  contented,  while  his 
family  were  famishing  for  want  of  food,  and 
while  be  was  both  able  and  willing  to  labour 
for  their  support,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  procure  employment.” 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  small 
Capitalists,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Talbot’s  family.  These  settlers  were 
three-fourths  of  them  farmers,  and  the 
rest  mechanics.  The  following 'I  able 
shows  their  situation  at  the  end  of 
five  years  from  their  emigration. 


Names. 

Capital  on 
leaviug 
Ireland. 

Quantity  of; 
Land  in 
Acres. 

Acres 

cleared. 

I 

Oxen. 

- - - 

to 

3: 

C 

O 

\  onng 

Cattle. 

c- 

Ol 

0 

JS 

to 

Capital 

acquired. 

Remarks. 

William  Geary . 

800 

200 

30 

1  yoke 

2 

1  &  1  horse 

G 

8 

0 

Christopher  Golding... 
.Tnseph  O'  linen . . . 

100 

100 

150 

100 

25 

20 

5 

4 

6 

4 

10 

20 

0 

4-> 

Thomas  Gush  _ _ .... 

]  00 

200 

15 

1 

4 

G 

10 

Robert  Ralph . 

50 

100 

15 

0 

3 

5 

0 

u 

Joseph  Grey . . . 

50 

100 

25 

1 

4 

G 

10 

P 

O 

(V 

William  Tfasket.t. . 

100 

100 

1  5 

1  &  1  horse 

3 

5 

10 

Rraneis  lyowls . . 

75 

100 

25 

1 

2 

4 

5 

<4-. 

O 

49 

Rnllet  Grey . 

100 

100 

25 

1 

5 

6 

10 

<v 

*-» 

-  t' 

Joseph  Gray,  jun . 

Thom  ns  Ho  wav . 

40 

50 

100 

100 

10 

25 

1 

2  St  1  horse 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

CO 

s  § 

2 

■q  u 

d 

CO 

.Tames  Howa.v . 

20 

100 

10 

1 

4 

1 

5 

-o 

Joseph  Turner . 

100 

100 

20 

1 

3 

5 

0 

A' 

>-» 

Thnmns  rTownrfl . . . 

50 

100 

25 

1 

3 

3 

10 

d 

U 

Rohrrf.  TCnvs . . 

50 

100 

15 

1 

3 

4 

10 

H 

*■+-* 

William  Rvrtis . . 

50 

100 

15 

1 

2 

2 

0 

W  i  1 1  i  am  Neil . 

50 

1  00 

1  7 

1 

3 

4 

1  0 

% 

Georcce  Roster . 

30 

100 

15 

1 

2 

3 

1  10 

From  the  small  capital  of  George  Foster,  it  appears  that  labour  easily  over¬ 
comes  deficiency  of  money. 


The  conclusion  of  the  Author  is, 
that  a  respectable  Emigrant  on  leaving 
England  with  1500/.  may  settle  him¬ 
self  in  Canada  on  an  estate  of  500 
acres,  support  a  large  family  comfort¬ 
ably,  and  die  worth  upwards  800/.  in 
specie,  if  he  is  not  imprudent  or  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unfortunate.  P.  242. 

One  thing  is,  however,  stated,  that 
owing  to  an  enormous  increase  of  fees. 
Emigrants  may  purchase  land  in  the 
finest  and  most  eligible  townships, 
with  less  than  is  paid  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Grant  in  the  midst  of  inter¬ 
minable  forests  (p.  1 70) .  What  we 
understand  of  fees  is,  that  they  are 
simply  considerations  paid  for  trouble 
given  in  order  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  applicant. 


In  pp.  117 — 119  we  find  that  Re¬ 
presentatives  are  sent  to  the  Colonial 
Parliament,  who  cannot  even  read ; 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  dilhculty 
of  procuring  labour,  on  which  account 
the  children  are  put  to  work  at  eight 
or  nine  years  old.  Surely  they  might 
be  taught  on  Sundays. 

In  pp.  141 — 149  it  is  stated,  that 
the  American  Methodist  Missionaries 
carry  on  Smuggling  and  propagate  Se¬ 
dition  and  Republicanism  among  the 
Colonists,  under  the  privilege  of  their 
religious  character ;  and  that  they  have 
had  the  dexterity  to  dupe  the  Confer¬ 
ence  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  English 
Methodists,  into  a  recal  of  their  own 
Missionaries,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  field  open  to  themselves.’  Mr. 

Talbot 
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Talbot  pronounces  these,  and  other 
American  saints,  to  be  absolute  vota¬ 
ries  of  Mammon.  P.  14Q. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  one 
important  remark  of  Mr.  Talbot,  viz. 
that  the  Colonists  are  decidedly  ad¬ 
verse  in  politics  to  the  American  Go¬ 
vernment  and  principles;  and  that  the 
country  may  be  easily  preserved,  as  a 
permanent  advantage  to  the  nation. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  say,  that 
the  work  is  full  of  multifarious  infor¬ 
mation,  and  very  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting. 


1 36 .  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron, 
from  the  year  1808  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1814  ,•  exhibiting  his  early  Character  and 
Opinions ,  detailing  the  progress  of  his  Li¬ 
terary  career,  and  including  various  un¬ 
published  passages from  his  JVorks.  Taken 
from  authentic  documents  in  the  possession 
of  the  Author.  By  the  late  R.  C.  Dallas, 
Esq.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Lord  Byron’s  Correspondence  with 
the  Author,  and  his  letters  to  his  Mother, 
lately  announced  for  Publication.  8  vo.  pp. 
S44.  C.  Knight. 

Mr.  DALLAS,  the  author  of  the 
“Recollections,”  has  soon  followed  the 
subject  of  his  work  to  the.  “  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.”  He  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  70  years  of 
age,  and  was  personally  connected  with 
the  Noble  Lord’s  family,  his  sister  hav¬ 
ing  married  the  father  of  the  present 
Peer.  These  circumstances  led,  at  one 
period  of  his  Lordship’s  life,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intimacy ;  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Dallas  not  only  became 
one  of  his  Correspondents,  but  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  an  Editor 
to  several  of  his  poems,  and  lastly  was 
made  the  depositary  of  many  of  his 
Lordship’s  confidential  letters  to  his 
mother  and  other  persons.  Whether 
those  letters  were  or  were  not  intended 
by  Lord  Byron  to  see  the  light  at  a 
future  period,  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt.  We  confess  we  think  they 
were;  but  his  executors  have  restrain¬ 
ed  their  publication.  A  long  “  pre¬ 
liminary  statement,’’ of  97  pages,  drawn 
up  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  C.  Dallas,  son 
of  the  Author,  is  occupied  with  the 
disputes  between  his  father  and  the 
executors,  who  obtained  an  injunction 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  against 
the  publication  of  the  Letters.  We 
Gent.  Mag.  December ,  1824. 


pass  over  this,  and  come  to  the  “  Re¬ 
collections.” 

They  set  out  by  stating  that  Lord  By¬ 
ron  was  born  at  Dover  (not  near  Aber¬ 
deen,  as  said  in  part  i.  p.  561)  Jan.  22, 
1788.  His  father  died  at  Valenciennes 
shortly  after  this  event,  and  his  mother 
went  with  her  child  to  Scotland.  Mr. 
Dallas’s  intimacy  commenced  early  in 
1808,  in  consequence  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “  Hours  of  Idleness  ;”  aiuf  Mr. 
Dallas,  being  so  much  the  senior,  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  Lordship,  together  with 
many  warm  encomiums  on  his  verses, 
much  friendly  admonition  as  to  his 
moral  sentiments.  The  young  Noble¬ 
man  had  even  at  that  period  imbibed 
many  pernicious  errors,  and  indulged 
in  many  demoralising  propensities.  Mr. 
Dallas,  who  was  a  man  of  strong  reli¬ 
gious  feeling,  seems  inclined  to  as¬ 
cribe  much  of  the  evil  to  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  having  associated  with  some 
young  men  of  atheistical  opinions  at 
Cambridge.  However  this  may  have 
been,  his  errors  certainly  were  not 
those  of  the  head  alone.  Pleased  as 
he  was  with  flattery,  he  indulged  in 
an  absolute  malignity  of  bitterness 
against  those  who  offended  him  by  the 
least  degree  of  slight :  and  the  rapid- 
transitions  from  one  of  these  states  of 
mind  to  the  other  exhibit  him  in  a 
light  not  merely  ridiculous,  but  despi¬ 
cable.  Lord  Byron  being  about  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
his  coming  of  age,  wrote  to  his  rela¬ 
tion  Lord  Carlisle  to  introduce  him 
into  that  Assembly.  Just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  Lord  Byron  was  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing  his  Satire,  The  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers ;  and  he  introduced 
into  his  manuscript  these  lines — 

On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  to  smile, 

And  crowns  a  new  Roscommon  in  Carlisle. 

The  noble  subject  of  this  adulation, 
however,  unfortunately  declined  vo¬ 
lunteering  his  service  as  an  introduc- 
tor  to  Parliament  ;  and  Lord  Byron 
substituted  in  the  copy  the  following 
heartless  sarcasm  on  his  relation’s  age: 

No  more  will  cheer  with  renovating  smile 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Dallas  is  of  opinion  that  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Capt.  George  Byron 
(father  of  the  present  Peer)  was  “  the 
greatest  loss  Lord  Byron,  (however  un¬ 
conscious  of  it,  for  he  was  only  five 
years  of  age)  ever  sustained 

“  His 
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“  His  uncle  George  (says  Mr.  D.)  not 
only  stood  high  in  hie  profession,  but  was 
generally  beloved,  and  personally  well  con¬ 
nected.  Had  he  returned  from  India  with 
health,  he  would  have  made  amends  for  the 
failure  resulting  from  the  supineness  or 
faults  of  other  parts  of  the  family ;  and  his 
nephew  would  have  grown  up  in  society  that 
would  have  given  a  different  turn  to  his  feel¬ 
ings.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  his  family 
would  have  acted  a  different  part.  They 
received  his  sister  kindly  as  a  relation  (she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  former  wife'',  and 
there  could  have  been  no  reason  why  their 
arms  should  not  have  been  open  to  him  also, 
had  he  not  been  altogether  unknow  n  to  them 
personally,  or  had  not  some  suspicion  of 
impropriety  in  the  mode  ofhis  being  brought 
up  attached  to  him  or  his  mother.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  his  relations  never 
thought  of  him  nor  cared  for  him  ;  and  he 
was  left,  both  at  school  and  at  College,  to 
the  mercy  of  the  stream  into  which  circum¬ 
stances  had  thrown  him.  Dissipation  was 
the  natural  consequence.” 

The  picture  of  Lord  Byron’s  mind 
on  first  quitting  England  in  I8O9,  is 
a  most  melancholy  one.  His  profli¬ 
gacy,  at  the  early  age  of  21,  had  al¬ 
ready  rendered  him  miserable.  “  Mi¬ 
santhropy,  disgust  of  life  leading  to 
scepticism  and  impiety,  prevailed  in 
his  heart,  and  embittered  his  exist¬ 
ence.”  The  feelings  with  which  he 
quitted  his  native  land  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : 

“At  this  period  of  his  life,  his  mind  was 
full  of  bitter  discontent.  Already  satiated 
with  pleasure,  and  disgusted  with  those 
companions  who  have  no  other  resource,  he 
had  resolved  on  mastering  his  appetites ; 
he  broke  up  his  harams,  and  he  reduced 
his  palate  to  a  diet  the  most  simple  and 
abstemious.  But  the  passions  of  his  heart 
were  too  mighty  ;  nor  did  it  ever  enter  his 
mind  to  overcome  them.  Resentment,  an¬ 
ger,  and  hatred,  held  full  sway  over  him  ; 
and  his  greatest  gratification  at  that  time 
was  in  overcharging  his  pen  with  gall,  which 
flowed  in  every  direction  against  individuals, 
his  country,  the  world,  the  universe,  crea¬ 
tion,  and  the  Creator.” 

Lord  Byron  was  absent  on  his  first 
tour  exactly  two  years.  At  the  time 
of  his  return  first  mother  was  dying, 
and  she  had  expired  before  be  reached 
Newstead  Abbey.  For  her  he  appears 
to  have  felt  an  affection  truly  filial. 
About  the  same  time  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  two  College  friends,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached.  The  wretch¬ 
edness  which  he  at  that  period  ex¬ 
pressed  speaks  in  favour  of  the  natural 
susceptibility  of  his  heart. 


“  He  appeared  to  be  afflicted  in  youth  ; 
he  thought  with  the  greatest  unhappiness 
of  old  age,  to  see  those  he  loved  fall  about 
him  and  to  stand  solitary  before  he  was  wi¬ 
thered.”.  ..“  He  had  not,  like  others,  do¬ 
mestic  resources  :  and  his  internal  anticipa¬ 
tions  gave  him  no  prospect  in  time  or  eter¬ 
nity,  except  the  selfish  gratifications  of  liv¬ 
ing  longer  than  those  who  were  better.” 

In  our  review  of  Capt.  Medwin’s 
book  (p,  436),  we  have  observed,  that 
the  publication  of  Chitde  Harold,  was 
“  the  crisis  of  Lord  Byron’s  fate  as  a 
man  and  a  poet.’’  The  present  volume 
sets  this  truth  in  the  strongest  light; 
but  it  adds  a  fact  so  extraordinary,  that 
if  it  were  not  related  so  circumstanti¬ 
ally,  we  own  we  should  hesitate  to 
give  it  credence  —  this  fact  is,  that 
Lord  Byron  himself  was  insensible  to 
the  value  of  Childe  Harold ,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  consent  to 
its  publication  !  He  had  written  a  very 
indifferent  paraphrase  of  Horace’s  Art 
of  Poetry,  and  was  anxious  to  have  it 
published.  This  poem  he  shewed  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  who  after  giving  a  speci¬ 
men  of  it  sufficient  to  shew  its  medi¬ 
ocrity,  continues  his  narrative  thus: 

“  In  not  disparaging  this  poem,  however, 
next  day,  I  could  not  refrain  from  express¬ 
ing  some  surprise  that  he  had  written  no¬ 
thing  else  ;  upon  which  he  told  me  that  he 
had  occasionally  written  short  poems,  be¬ 
sides  a  great  many  stanzas  in  Spenser’s  mea¬ 
sure  relative  to  the  countries  he  had  visited. 
‘  They  are  not  worth  troubling  you  with  ; 
but  you  shall  have  them  all  with  you,  if  you 
like  it.’  So  came  I  by  Childe  Harold’s  Pil¬ 
grimage.  He  took  it  from  a  small  trunk 
with  a  number  of  verses.  He  said  they  had 
been  read  but  by  one  person,  who  had  found 
very  little  to  commend  and  very  much  to 
condemn  ;  that  he  himself  was  of  that  opi¬ 
nion,  and  he  was  sure  I  would  be  so  too.” 

Mr.  Dallas,  to  his  great  surprise, 
found  the  poem  replete  with  traces  of 
the  brightest  genius,  mingled  it  is  true 
with  some  absurdities  and  some  im¬ 
proprieties;  but  his  delight  very  far 
indeed  preponderated,  and  he  instantly 
communicated  his  sentiments  to  Lord 
Byron,  who  could  with  difficulty  be 
brought  to  believe  that  this  poem  was 
better,  or  so  good,  as  the  very  inferior 
things  which  he  had  translated  or  imi¬ 
tated  from  Horace. 

“  Attentive  as  he  had  hitherto  been  to 
my  opinions  and  suggestions,  and  natural 
as  it  was  that  he  should  he  swayed  by  such 
decided  praise,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
I  could  not  at  first  obtain  credit  with  Lord 
Bvron  for  mv  judgment  on  Childe  Harold* t 
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Pilgrimage — *  It  was  any  thing  but  poetry — 
it  had  been  condemned  by  a  good  critic — 
had  I  not  myself  seen  the  sentences  on  the 
margins  of  the  manuscript  V  ” 

Childe  Humid ,  with  all  its  moral 
faults,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  great  work 
of  Lord  Byron.  No  one,  after  reading 
it,  can  deny  him  to  be  a  Poet.  Yet  was 
this  production  the  ruin  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  mind.  “  The  rapidity  of  the 
sale  of  the  Poem,”  says  Mr.  Dallas, 
“  its  reception,  and  the  elation  of  the 
author’s  feelings  were  unparalleled.’’ 
This  elation  of  feeling  was  the  out¬ 
breaking  of  an  inordinate  vanity  which 
had  at  last  found  its  food,  and  which 
led  hint  in  the  riotous  intoxication  of 
his  passions  to  break  down  all  the 
fences  of  morality,  and  to  trample  on 
every  thing  that  restrained  his  excesses. 
Mr.  Dallas  rendered  hint  essential  ser¬ 
vice,  by  persuading  him  to  omit  some 
very  blamable  stanzas:  and  when  he 
could  not  prevail  on  him  to  strike  out 
all  that  was  irreligious,  he  entered  a 
written  Protest  against  certain  passages. 
This  protest,  which  is  a  very  curious 
document,  is  preserved  in  p.  124  of  the 
volume  before  us.  Probably  Lord  By¬ 
ron  grew  weary  of  such  lecturing;  for 
in  a  few  years  he  dropped  his  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Dallas,  and  fell  into  other 
hands,  which  only  accelerated  his  de¬ 
gradation. 

It  certainly  does  appear  that  Mr. 
Dallas,  from  the  lirst  to  the  last  of  his 
intimacy  with  Lord  Byron,  did  every 
thing  that  a  friend,  with  the  feelings 
of  a  parent,  could  do  to  win  his  Lord- 
ship  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  but  unhap¬ 
pily  in  vain. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  book 
is  written  by  Mr.  Dallas,  jun.  to  whom 
his  father  on  his  death-bed  confided 
the  task  of  closing  these  “Ilecollec- 
tions.”  This  Gentleman’s  reflections 
on  the  decided  and  lamentable  turn 
which  the  publication  of  Childe  Ha¬ 
rold  gave  to  Lord  Byron’s  character, 
are  forcible  and  just. 

- ^ - 

187.  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  France,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Italy,  in  the  Years  1817  and 

1818.  By  Roger  Hog,  Esq.  8 vo.  pp. 

259. 

I N  our  accounts  ofTravels,  we  wish 
to  take  notice  of  curiosities,  and  shall 
adopt  this  rule  in  the  work  before  us. 
At  Aix,  horses  are  taken  into  the  'bath's 
for  bathing  (p.  34).  In  travelling  up 
the  Valais  not  only  persons  afflicted 


with  the  goitre,  or  glandular  swelling 
under  the  throat,  but  idiots  likewise,  are 
very  numerous  (f)2).  In  Italy,  the  cot¬ 
tages  are  almost  concealed  with  vines 
and  creeping  plants  (Co).  At  the  palace 
of  the  Lola  Bella,  is  a  laurel,  as  large 
a  full-grown  forest  tree,  on  the  hark  of 
which  Buonaparte  had  carved  his  ini¬ 
tials  with  a  knife  just  before  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  and  which  are  still  re¬ 
maining  (07)-  At  Milan  the  opera- 
house  is  built  upon  the  site  of  a  church 
(75).  A  puppet-show  is  the  great 
amusement  of  the  lower  orders  all  over 
Italy  (75).  The  Dome  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  at  Florence  is  covered  ivith  tiles 
(89).  At  Bolseria  is  broom  almost 
as  high  as  forest  trees  (103). 

Mr.  Hog,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
makes  the  following  remark  concern¬ 
ing  the  Altar  of  St.  Peter’s. 

“  Beautiful  as  the  interior  of  the  Church 
is,  on  looking  from  the  altar  to  the  Bast 
end,  by  which  you  enter  it,  and  which,  in 
Gothic  Churches,  from  the  large  window 
of  painted  glass,  generally  placed  there,  is 
frequently  the  grandest  part  of  the  Church  ; 
I  must  confess  the  inferiority  of  the  Grecian 
architecture,  compared  with  the  Gothic  in 
this  part  of  the  edifice.’’  P.  111. 

“  In  my  opinion  the  exterior  of  St. 
Paul’s,  taken  altogether,  is  finer  than  that 
of  St.  Peter’s,  though  I  certainly  must 
give  the  preference  to  the  dome  of  the 
latter.”  P.112. 

For  our  parts,  without  disputing  the 
grandeur,  we  could  never  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  the  idea  of  being  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  cavern  when  under  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  certainly  had  no 
thoughts  of  being  in  a  Church.  It 
appears  to  us  something  consistent 
with  Egypt,  or  an  enormous  mine ; 
and  alone  proper  to  the  massy  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  country  mentioned,  even 
the  Doric  being  too  light  for  such  a 
stupendous  room.  We  speak  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  feelings,  which  are,  that 
neither  the  Roman  or  English  Church 
are,  as  to  plan,  in  the  purest  taste.  We 
think  the  in  both  pyramids,  of  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Grecian  architecture, 
placed  unnaturally  upon  each  other 
for  effect  and  display,  like  tumblers 
standing  upon  each  others’  shoulders, 
with  a  boy  at  top  —  of  course,  we 
think,  that  there  is,  a  whimsical  ness  in 
the  patterns  of  both. 

Mr.  Hog,  speaking  of  the  Pope’s 
servants,  says,  that 

“Their  costume  resembles  exactly  one 
of  the  knaves  in  a  paek  of  cards;  red,  vel- 

low. 
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low,  and  blue  mixed,  or  rather  patched  to¬ 
gether,  with  ruffs  of  coarse  lace,  and  leather 
caps  :  in  short,  figures  more  fit  for  n  pan¬ 
tomime,  than  attending  on  his  Holiness.” 

P.  138. 

In  the  wall  of  the  staircase  of  tiie 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  is  fixed  the 
fragment  of  the  ancient  plan  of  Home, 
of  white  marble,  marked  with  red 
lines,  which  served  for  the  pavement 
of  the  temple  of  Romulus  and  Ilemus, 
p.  142.  This  plan  is  engraved  in  the 
Pompeii  of  Mazois,  and  is  very  valua¬ 
ble,  as  showing  the  forms  of  Roman 
houses  of  all  kinds. 

lu  this  Museum  is  a  Diana  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  which  Mr.  Hog  calls  (p.  143) 
a  singular-looking  pyramid,  almost  as 
absurd  as  the  deities  of  the  Gentoos. 
Such,  we  believe,  must  have  been  its 
origin,  for  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Grecian  taste  and  principles.  The  fi¬ 
gures  of  deities  in  temples  were  very 
superb  things,  and  of  striking  effect, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  grand  work  of  Quatermere  de 
Quincy. 

Mr.  Hog  speaks  highly  of  the  Pa¬ 
noramic  View  of  Rome  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  of  the  Campidoglio.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  this ;  for  the  views  of 
the  interior  of  Rome,  upon  a  large 
scale,  which  we  have  seen,  have  no¬ 
thing  picturesque  in  character;  they 
are  mere  heaps  and  holes  in  ground 
composed  of  common  and  thicket. 
We  allude  to  the  plates  of  Messrs. 
Cassas  and  Bence,  with  Landon’s  Ex¬ 
planations,  Paris,  Atlas  foi.  1818,  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  seven  hills. 

The  Romans  imitated  the  Grecian 
junction  of  the  stones  in  building,  that 
they  might  all  appear  to  be  of  one 
piece,  with  great  success.  See  pp.  1.51, 
l6l.  It  would  be  well  if  they  had 
been  as  close  in  their  imitation  in 
other  respects. 

“Near  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  is  a 
small  ancient  boat,  or  vessel,  of  marble,  on 
a  pedestal,  placed  there  by  Leo  X.  which 
in  England,  in  such  a  situation,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  long  ago  injured  from  wan¬ 
ton  mischief ;  but  in  Italy  the  natives  con¬ 
sider  their  monuments  as  public  property, 
redounding  to  their  honour,  and  natural  ge¬ 
nius  for  the  arts,  and  respect  and  preserve 
them  accordingly.”  P.  H>4. 

This  is  a  very  proper  reprimand  of 
a  pre-eminent  national  disgrace. 

We  have  windows  with  balconies 
under  them  ;  at  Rome  the  balconies 
are  over  them,  p.  lt>7. 


We  have  often  heard  a  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  character  given  to  French  land¬ 
scape.  We  find,  from  p.  l6g,  that  the 
trees  of  Poussin  are  much  too  green 
for  nature. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Agatha, 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Masscio,  is 
now  made  the  greatest  port  of  the  Fa- 
lerriian  wine,  though  ciliefiy  drunk  by 
visitors  at  Baite,  p.  187. 

Upon  the  approach  to  Naples,  Mr. 
Hog  saw  carriages,  just  large  enough 
for  one  person,  and  looking  like  a  large 
China  jar  placed  upon  the  frame  ol  a' 
carriage,  as  they  are  broad  at  top  and 
narrow  at  bottom.  They  are  gaudily 
painted  and  gilt,  and  go  with  great 
velocity.  P.  1S8. 

Many  of  the  Churches  of  Naples 
have  domes  covered  with  coloured 
tiles,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  deposed 
in  stripes,  waving  lines,  or  diamonds 
(p.  191).  This  we  consider  bad  taste  ; 
gingerbread,  Birmingham,  &e.  Mr. 
Hog  very  properly  remarks,  that  it  is 
singularly  improvident  to  place  the 
precious  collection  of  the  Portici  Mu¬ 
seum  so  near  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  some  time  or  other  be 
thus  destroyed  (203).  For  our  parts, 
we  heartily  wish  that  it  was  In  the 
British  Museum. 

Our  Traveller  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  alive  the  Cicada.  It  is  like 
a  very  large  fiy,  an  inch  at  least  in 
length,  and  thick  in  proportion,  with 
four  fine  transparent  wings,  and  a  spot 
of  shining  reddish  purple  on  its  head, 
which  is  large  and  fiat.  P.  247- 

Here  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Hog.  He  has  drawn  up  a  sketch, 
which  is  light  and  agreeable,  though 
not  frivolous.  He  had  to  deal  with 
an  exhausted  subject ;  nor  could  he 
he  profound  in  a  small  volume.  We 
warn  him  against  using  however  so 
often. 


138.  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Wakefield.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Sisson, 
A.M.  Large  and  small  4  to.  pp.  1 14. 

THE  Parish  Church  of  Wakefield, 
which  has  lately  attracted  more  ge¬ 
neral  notice  on  aeCo6nt  of  the  Musi¬ 
cal  Festivals  of  1821  and  the  present 
year,  well  deserves  this  illustration  of 
its  history  and  architectural  beauty. 
The  author,  who  has  been  long  resi¬ 
dent  there,  has  already  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  public  in  a  useful  little  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  Elements  of  Saxon 
Grammar,  from  a  provincial  press 

(Leeds); 
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(Leeds);  and  the  present  Sketch  forms 
part  of  a  larger  work  on  the  subject, 
for  which  he  has  been  some  vears 
making  collections.  T  he  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  its  antiquities,  and 
monumental  records,  present  numerous 
particulars  which  will  he  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  are  unconnected 
with  the  place;  and  many  eminent 
natives  of  the  town  are  commemorated 
in  well-written  biographical  sketches. 
The  Chantry  of  St.  Swithin,  founded 
here  by  Earl  Warren,  of  which  Dr. 
Whitaker  in  his  Loidis  and  Elmete 
says  he  can  find  no  vestige,  Mr.  Sis¬ 
son  conjectures  was  near  to  the  well 
vet  called  St.  Swithin’s  Well,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Stanley  Hall  ;  and 
he  has  since  met  with  a  confirmation 
of  his  opinion  in  a  MS.  in  the  Herald’s 
Office,  viz . 

(i  Wakefield.  Cantar.  sive  Capell.  regis 
Sancti  Swithuni  juxta  veterem  parcum  ib’m. 
concess.  WiH’o  Webster. — Pat.  A°.  21  E. 
IV.  ps.  2.  m.  8.”  Vincent’s  MSS.  No.  17. 
p.  )  6' 04. 

The  work  contains,  besides  other 
embellishments,  three  well-executed 
engravings  of  the  exterior,  the  interior, 
and  the  South  porch,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Mountain  of  Hull,  Mr.  Cope  of  Leeds, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler,  and  engraved 
by  Mr.  Higham.  The  very  neat  embel¬ 
lishments  in  wood  are  executed  by 
Mr.  Jewilt. 

Among  the  epitaphs,  we  notice  a 
very  pleasing  one  of  the  Ingram  fa¬ 
mily;  and  another  on  Mr.  Clement- 
shaw  the  organist,  written  by  himself. 

“  On  a  brass  plate  under  a  beautiful  fe¬ 
male  -figure  in  marble,  bearing  an  urn, — 
*  With  the  tenderest  and  most  affectionate 
remembrance  of  our  ever  dear  and  honour¬ 
ed  parents,  William  and  Sarah  Ingrain,  and 
of  our  beloved  brothers,  William  and  John 
Ingram,  and  with  a  firm  faith  in  the  truth 
of  that  most  holy  Religion  which  giveth  us 
the  joyful  assurance  that  we  shall  be  again 
united  in  a  state  of  never-ending  happiness  ; 
this  monument  is  placed  by  Francis  and 
Elisa  IngTam’.” 

“  In  memory  of  Henry  Clementshaw,  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  years  Organist  of  this  Church, 
who  died  May  7th,  1821,  aged  G8  years. 

Now,  like  an  Organ,  robb’d  of  pipes  and 
breath, 

Its  keys  and  stops  all  useless  made  by  death, 
Tho’  mute  and  motionless,  in  ruins  laid. 
Yet,  when  rebuilt  by  more  than  mortal  aid, 
This  instrument,  new  voic’d  and  tun  d,  shall 
raise  [praise.” 

To  God,  its  builder,  hymns  of  endless 


139.  The  Practical  Means  of  Reducing  the 
Poors'  Rate,  encouraging  Virtue,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  Comforts  of  the  aged,  afflict¬ 
ed,  and  deserving  Poor,  as  well  as  oj  re¬ 
pressing  able-bodied  Pauperism,  by  a  pro¬ 
per  application  of  the  existing  Laws,  re¬ 
specting  Select  Vestries  and  incorporated 
Houses  of  Industry.  By  the  Rev .  J.  Bos- 
worth,  M.  A.  F.  R.S.  L.  Vicar  of  Little 
Horwood,  Bucks,  and  Author  of  the 
“  Elements  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Language,” 
S{c.  ^*c.  8t>o.  pp  4S. 

EVERY  thing  which  is  likely  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
or  reduce  the  poors’  rate,  certainly  de¬ 
mands  a  serious  attention.  In  this 
small  pamphlet,  Mr.  Bosworth  has 
fully  entered  into  the  subject;  and, 
prudently  avoiding  all  theoretical  views, 
he  has  clearly  shewn  not  merely  what 
may  he,  but  what  has  been  really  done 
by  an  efficient  application  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws.  He  therefore  justly  con¬ 
cludes,  that  at  present  new  legislative 
enactments  are  unnecessary,  as  more 
permanent  good  is  likely  to  be  effected 
by  teaching  the  poor,  that  while  the 
unfortunate,  sick,  and  impotent,  will 
be  kindly  treated  by  the  parish,  and 
allowed  every  comfort  which  can  be 
reasonably  expected,  able-bodied  pau¬ 
perism  and  vice  will  be  supplied  with 
hard  work  or  meagre  fare  in  well-regu¬ 
lated  Incorporated  Houses  of  Industry: 
in  short,  every  poor  man  ought  to  be 
practically  convinced,  that  every  one 
will  be  treated  according  to  his  con¬ 
duct.  Parochial  aid,  or  even  charity, 
given  without  this  discrimination  of 
character,  is  false  philanthropy,  and 
injurious  to  the  individuals  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  benefit. 

Every  assistance,  to  be  permanently 
useful,  ought  to  promote  industry;  for 
the  only  effectual  mode  of  relieving  the 
poor,  is  by  teaching  the  able-bodied  to 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  and 
by  inducing  the  poor  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  industrious  and  religious 
habits.  This  is  corroborated,  by  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1817,  p- 
where  it  is  said,  “  In  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  poor  in  this  country,  it  is 
chiefly  by  a  gradual  restoration  of  a 
feeling  or  reliance  upon  their  own  in¬ 
dustry,  rather  than  upon  the  parochial 
assessments,  that  the  transition  to  a 
more  wholesome  system  can  be  effect¬ 
ed.’’ 

In  this  well-written  pamphlet,  a 
becoming  deference  is  paid  to  the  Le¬ 
gislature. 
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gislature.  We  admire  the  modesty 
which,  with  the  dearest  reasoning, 
and  a  detail  of  the  most  desirable  prac¬ 
tical  results,  does  not  advance  a  step 
without  the  sanction  of  the  existing 
laws.  We  have  indeed  seldom  seen 
so  latge  and  interesting  a  body  of  facts, 
brought  together  in  so  small  a  compass. 
The  style  is  neat  and  perspicuous,  and 
every  one  concerned  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  must  derive  infor¬ 
mation  from  reading  this  pamphlet, 
and  be  pleased  with  the  good  sense 
and  feeling  which  pervade  every  part 
of  it. 

— o — 

140.  Memoirs  of  Pain'ing',  with  a  Chro¬ 
nological  History  of  the  Importation  of 
Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters  into  Eng¬ 
land,  since  the  Revolution.  By  W.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Esq.  2  vols.  8 vo.  pp.  761. 
Aekermann. 

THOUGH  England  has  for  many 
centuries  cultivated  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences  in  a  manner  superior  to  all 
other  nations,  and  acquired  a  towering 
pre-eminence  in  the  political  scale  of 
Europe,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  fine  arts,  particularly  that  of 
painting,  prior  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  were  greatly  neglected.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  country  bore  no  com¬ 
parison  with  thoseof  the  Italian, Dutch, 
or  Flemish  schools.  But  since  his 
present  Majesty’s  accession  to  regal 
power,  the  fine  arts  have  assumed  an¬ 
other  aspect,  and  the  present  era  pro¬ 
mises  to  rival  the  glorious  epoch  of 
Leo  X.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I., 
who,  like  our  munificent  Sovereign, 
were  the  promoters  of  art,  and  the 
protectors  of  men  of  talent  and  ge¬ 
nius.  Lender  their  auspices  flourished 
Leonardi  da  Vinci,  Buonarotti,  Cor¬ 
reggio,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  others. 
This  era  may  be  considered  the  golden 
age  of  painting;  and  it  has  been  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  object  to  classify  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  brilliant  productions  of  that 
period.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
hs  object,  the  present  valuable  work 
sufficiently  evinces.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  a  most  indefatigable  col¬ 
lector  and  importer  of  pictures;  and  it 
may  be  safely  stated  that  there  are  few 
of  particular  note  or  value  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted.  No  individual 
could  therefore  be  more  competent  to 
the  arduous  task  he  has  so  ably  executed. 

Amidst  the  conflicting  storms  which 
agitated  Europe  during  the  last  war. 
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England  was  a  protection  to  which 
foreign  nations  looked  with  confidence 
and  respect.  “  The  collections,”  says 
Mr.  Buchanan,  “  of  M.  <!e  Calonne, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
many  selections  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  from  the  palaces  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Bologna,  and  Genoa,  which 
had  escaped  the  plunder  of  an  invading 
army,  were  imported  into  this  country, 
and  roused  an  emulation  and  a  taste 
for  the  acquisition  of  works  of  Art, 
which  had  been  almost  dormant  in 
England  since  the  days  of  its  illustrious 
patron  and  protector, Charles  the  First.’ 

With  the  view  of  fixing  the  history 
and  ascertaining  the  origin  of  these  va¬ 
luable  importations,  this  work  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  publick.  It  presents  a 
series  of  curious  and  interesting  docu¬ 
ments.  The  importation  of  works  of 
art  into  England,  since  the  French 
Revolution,  constitutes  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features,  and  the  Amateur  will 
find  the  respective  subjects  illustrated 
by  sketches  of  the  principal  painters  of 
the  various  schools.  The  Student  and 
Collector  will  also  derive  material  as¬ 
sistance  in  discovering  those  works 
which  have  always  been  regarded  as 
the  chefs-d ’oeuvres  of  art. 

The  Orleans  and  Calonne  Collec¬ 
tions  occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  first 
volume;  and  are  succeeded  by  thoseof 
Mr.  Trumbull,  purchased  at  Paris  in 
1795  ;  of  Mr.  Bryan,  formed  in  1798; 
Greffiers  Fagee ;  Holderness;  Vittari, 
&c.  The  second  volume,  in  addition 
to  descriptive  notices  of  many  rich  col¬ 
lections  familiar  to  the  publick,  con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  historical  notices 
of  the  most  celebrated  importations  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  others. 


141.  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble  and 
Eminent  Persons  j  comprising  the  Se¬ 
pulchral  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
containing  the  only  existing  Relics  of  Il¬ 
lustrious  Personages  who  flourished  in  the 
early  History  of  our  Country  prior  to  the 
general  Introduction  of  Portrait  Painting. 
By  Edward  Blore,  Esq.  F.S.  A.  No.  I. 
and  II.  001 

PERHAPS  there  are  few  subjects 
of  antiquarian  research,  on  which 
more  disquisitions  have  been  written, 
than  what  is  termed  Gothic  architec- 
teclure  (so  named,  it  would  seem,  be¬ 
cause  the  Goths  were  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  it),  and  which  still  re¬ 
mains  involved  in  such  obscurity.  Biit 
like  all  matters  of  dispute,  whether  of 
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a  literary  nature,  or  of  ordinary  do¬ 
mestic  occurrence,  the  premises  con¬ 
sisting  of  uncertain  data,  we  must  not 
be  surprized  at  tinding  but  little  agree¬ 
ment  iu  the  inferences.  We  need  not 
travel  to  Italy*  for  the  proofs  of  this 
observation,  nor  go  beyond  our  own 
Metropolis foranexample.  TheTeinple 
Church  at  once  furnishes  a  case  in 
point,  and  whether  to  be  attributed  to 
one  or  various  periods,  stiil  remains  a 
matter  at  issue.  It  is  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  on  incontrovertible  evidence  the 
precise  era  of  any  building,  that  does 
not  bear  on  it  an  inscription  recording 
that  fact,  that  has  given  rise  to  this 
discrepancy  of  opinion  ;  and  though 
written  documents  exist  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  repairs  of  an  edi¬ 
fice,  the  impossibility  of  actually  iden¬ 
tifying  the  present  structure  with  either 
of  these  in  particular,  sets  busy  con¬ 
jecture  in  the  full  employment  of  fa¬ 
bricating  theories  to  which  it  fondly 
clings  with  all  the  prejudice  of  a  doat- 
ing  parent. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  autho¬ 
rities  must  be  sought  of  a  less  ques¬ 
tionable  nature  than  the  buildings 
themselves,  before  the  chronology  of 
architecture  can  take  its  stand  on  a  se¬ 
cure  foundation  !  and  the  question  is, 
where  are  such  to  be  found  ?  Illumi¬ 
nated  manuscripts  may  suggest  them¬ 
selves  as  affording  well-authenticated 
examples,  but  their  value  is  almost 
neutralized  by  the  inability  of  the  de¬ 
signer,  from  his  ignorance  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  as  wrell  as  from  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  subject,  to  afford  us  correct 
representations. 

We  confess,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
us,  that  an  ample  collection  of  careful 
drawings,  made  from  the  architectural 
parts  of  sepulchral  monuments,  can 
alone  afford  any  thing  like  certain 
guides  for  investigations  of  this  nature, 
because  they  have  all  had  inscribed 
upon  them  almost  the  very  year  of 
their  construction,  or  where  that  is 
wanting,  such  are  the  marked  distinc¬ 
tions  of  costume,  that  the  superincum¬ 
bent  effigy  enables  us  at  once  to  affix  a 
date. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  no 
ordinary  delight,  that  we  hail  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  “  Blore’s  Sepulchral  Mo¬ 
numents,’’  as  combining  accuracy  in 
the  most  minute  architectural  details, 
with  all  the  requisites  of  good  drawing. 
We  see  united  that  skill  and  taste 
*  !Se*e  our  Review,  p.  235. 


which  are  the  result  ofmuch  experience; 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  of  art,  and  a  proper  correc¬ 
tive  antiquarian  feeling  that  curbs  the 
flights  ot  fancy,  called  in  to  heighten 
the  effect  ol  the  picture.  Mr.  Biore  is 
at  once  an  artist  and  an  architect,  and 
like  Prometheus  of  old,  who  breathed 
into  the  nostrils  of  his  statue,  seems  to 
have  infused  his  very  soul  into  the 
beautiful  engravings  which  are  now 
before  us. 

The  ponderous  volumes  of  Mr. 
Gough,  though  evincing  immense  in¬ 
dustry  on  his  part,  are  illustrated,  in 
most  cases,  by  such  careless  representa¬ 
tions  of  antient  monuments,  as  to  be  of 
but  little  service  to  the  purpose  we  have 
stated,  besides  having  become  so  high- 
priced  as  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  a 
urge  portion  of  the  community;  while 
the  valuable  work  of  Charles  Siothard  is 
not  only  now  abridged  by  his  lament¬ 
able  fate,  but  from  the  beginning 
wholly  confined  to  sepulchral  effigies. 
The  present  publication  corrects  the 
disadvantages  of  the  former;  for  besides 
being  admirably  executed,  it  is  within 
the  compass  of  every  one’#  purchase; 
and  it  adds  the  tendency  of  the  latter 
to  perpetuate  the  resemblance  of  inte¬ 
resting  individuals.  * 

In  spite  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the 
Reformers,  and  the  fanatical  activity 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  we  will  boldly  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  country  on  earth  is  so  rich  in 
monumental  portraitures  as  England; 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Biore  in  la¬ 
menting,  “  that  objects  calculated  to 
convey  such  valuable  information  of 
generations  which  have  passed,  should 
so  long  have  remained  unnoticed.’’ 

Two  numbers  are  now  before  the 
public,  and  we  will  give  our  opinion 
on  each  separately. 

No.  I.  contains  five  plates,  four  of 
which  are  engraved  as  well  as  drawn 
by  Mr.  Biore,  and  the  last  produced 
by  the  well-practised  burin  of  Henry 
Le  Iveux,  No  praise  of  ours  can  do 
ample  justice  to  this  latter,  and  we 
think,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  almost 
equalled  by  the  first  plate,  which  proves 
that  the  author  merely  wants  more 
confidence  to  give  sufficient  boldness 
for  true  effect.  The  inevitable  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  public  cannot  fail,  by 
encouragement,  to  ensure  it,  and  we 
confidently  anticipate  that  the  work, 
in  its  progress,  will  acquire  additional 
reputation. 

We 
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We  have  been  least  pleased  with  the 
next  plate,  exhibiting  merely  the  effigy 
of  the  Black  Prince.  This  we  think  as 
much  unfinished  as  that  of  the  Wil- 
cote’s  effigies  in  Skelton’s  Oxford¬ 
shire  f  is  over  done.  We  would  have 
the  plain  paper  left  to  express  those 
lights  which  fall  on  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  parts,  and  neither  lost  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  whiteness,  nor  obscured  by  elabo¬ 
rate  tooling  in  every  place. 

It  was  not  to  he  expected  that  the 
artistic  labours  of  the  author  would 
allow  much  time  for  well-coDsidered 
literary  illustration  ;  and  we  regret  to 
6ee  his  pages  sullied  in  the  very  com¬ 
mencement,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
hackneyed  and  erroneous  idea  that  the 
Black  Prince  was  so  called  from  his 
armour  J.  Some  time  ago  we  gave  a 
review  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Meyrick  on 
such  subjects§.  That  gentleman  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  investigated  this  assertion 
with  much  discrimination,  and  we 
would  recommend  Mr.  Blore,  when 
the  termination  of  his  graphic  labours 
permits  him  to  bestow  undivided  at¬ 
tention  to  the  promised  introductory 
treatise,  to  consult  the  “  Critical  In¬ 
quiry  into  Antient  Armour,’’  where 
•all  authorities  on  that  head  appear 
concentrated.  We  have  often  brought 
this  work  before  our  readers,  and  must 
be  pardoned  if  we  quote  it  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  *•  'I’his  title  does  not 
appear  to  have  originated,  as  generally 
supposed,  from  his  wearing  black  ar¬ 
mour,  nor  is  there  indeed  any  thing  to 
shew  that  he  ever  wore  such  at  all. 
In  the  painting  of  him,  discovered  on 
the  wall  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  his 
suit  is  gilt,  and  Eustace  and  Mercosur 
are  there  represented  in  black  armour. 
In  the  illuminated  MSS.  he  is  seen 
also  armed  in  plain  steel.  When, 
however,  he  attended  at  tournaments 
in  Prance  or  England,  he  appeared  in 
a  surcoal,  with  his  shield,  and  his  horse 
in  a  caparison,  all  black,  with  the 
white  feathers  on  them,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  from  the  covering  of 
his  armour  that  he  was  so  called.’’ 
We  may  add,  in  confirmation,  that  it 
was  on  similar  occasions  that  such  a j>- 
pellations  were  given  as  the  chevalier 
rouge,  the  chevalier  blanc ;  the  che- 

p  See  our  Review,  p.  257. 

X  The  expression  in  the  text  is  still  more 
erroneous  “  from  being  clad  in  a  black  suit 
of  mail.” 

§  See  vol.  xcm.  ii.  pp.  425,  533;  xciv. 
i.  p.  44.  >•  * 


valier  vert,  and  the  like;  and  that  the 
Black  Prince  in  his  will  calls  the 
feathers  on  a  black  ground  his  arms  of 
peace.  But  with  this  exception  the 
biographical  sketch  and  the  account 
of  the  monument  are  highly  interesting. 

We  will  add  a  few  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  following  sentence.  “  It 
was  at  this  memorable  engagement  that 
the  prince  won  and  adopted  the  standard 
and  motto  of  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
Ich  dien,  with  a  plume  of  three 
ostrich  feathers,  a  crest  and  motto  since 
worn  by  all  succeeding  heirs  apparent 
to  the  English  throne.’’  Now,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  authority 
exists  for  attributing  the  motto  “  Ich 
dien/’  except  its  being  German,  to 
the  King  of  Bohemia?  and  we  find 
from  Olivarius  Vredius,  that  his  crest 
was  a  wing.  But  what  we  o'  ject  to, 
is  the  term  plume,  which,  though  the 
modern  mode  of  wearing  the  three 
feathers,  was  not  that  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  in  the  shields  on  the  mo¬ 
numents  in  the  accompanying  plate 
invariably  has  them  separate.  Suppose 
the  King  of  Bohemia  to  have  given  a 
feather  from  his  crest  to  each  of  the 
Knights,  who,  according  to  a  cotem- 
porary  author  cited  by  Muratori,  had 
fastened  their  horses  to  his,  in  order  to 
lead  the  blind  hero  to  the  charge;  or 
that  three  leathers  had  been  plucked 
from  his  crest  and  presented  to  the 
Black  Prince;  this  will  not  account 
for  the  feathers  being  home  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  Royal  family  of 
England.  Such,  however,  was  ac¬ 
tually  the  case,  the  difference  being 
simply  in  the  blazoning.  Thus,  for 
instance,  those  of  John  of  Gaunt  were 
made  ermine,  and  in  that  state  were 
retained  as  the  badge  of  his  illegitimate 
descendants  the  Beauforts,  the  quill 
being  so  blazoned  as  to  denote  the 
bastardy.  We  confess  we  are  in  the 
dark  on  this  subject,  and  think  it  one 
fully  entitled  to  investigation. 

Charles  Stothard’s  caution  would 
have  prevented  his  speaking  in  so  de¬ 
cisive  terms  as  “  Monument  of  Ger- 
vase  Alard.”  We  should  have  had 
the  qualifying  words  “  supposed  to  re¬ 
present’’  introduced  ;  but  we  acknow- 
edge  ourselves  satisfied  with  Mr.  Blore’s 
arguments,  and  think  he  has  good 
grounds  for  assigning  it  to  the  person 
mentioned. 

No.  CJ,  in  the  literary  department, 
is  liable  to  no  objection  ;  indeed,  the 
descriptions  are  in  a  much  more  livelv 
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and  polished  style,  and  show  what 
Mr.  Blore  is  capable  of  as  a  writer;  we 
therefore  rejoice  that  the  publication 
was  delayed  beyond  the  promised  pe¬ 
riod.  The  biographical  account  of 
Edward  III.  is  spirited  and  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree.  There  is  some 
good  reasoning  to  shew  that  though 
the  costume  of  the  elFigy  attributed  to 
James  the  Good  Earl  of  Douglass,  is 
anterior  to  the  date  assigned,  it  must 
nevertheless  have  belonged  to  him. 
Rut  there  is  a  very  powerful  argument 
for  the  contrary  conclusion,  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  another  fact  which  he  has 
stated.  Sir  James  was  mistaken  by 
the  English  army  for  an  English  offi¬ 
cer.  Now  this  could  not  be  if  his 
military  appearance  differed  from  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  effigy  is 
certainly  in  what  would  have  have 
been  English  costume  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  rather  than  that  of  Edward 
III..  We  think,  however,  that  the 
force  of  this  observation  is  rebutted  by 
another,  which  Mr.  Blore  has  made, 
though  not  insisted  on,  the  heart 
appearing  in  the  armorial  bearings. 

The  publishers  some  time  back  con¬ 
gratulated  the  public  on  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Le  Keux, 
as  tending  highly  to  improve  the  work, 
which  we  acknowledged  was  effected 
in  the  preceding  number.  But  in  this 
instance,  though  we  esteem  those  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  highest  degree,  we  think 
the  advantage  is  much  diminished,  for 
such  has  evidently  been  the  indefati¬ 
gable  perseverance  of  Mr.  Blore,  that 
he  appears  before  us  almost  as  praise¬ 
worthy  for  his  management  of  the 
graver,  as  his  skill  with  the  pencil ; 
and  if  he  has  not  quite  attained  the 
clearness  which  so  eminently  charac¬ 
terizes  the  engravings  of  Mr.  Le  Keux, 
he  seems  on  the  eve  of  rivalling  that 
gentleman’s  superiority. 

As  the  former,  this  number  con¬ 
sists  of  five  engravings,  which  so  nearly 
approach  each  other  in  excellence, 
that  it  is  difficult,  and  therefore  need¬ 
less  to  particularize. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  work  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  honour  to  the  arts,  and 
adorn  the  present  age  ;  but,  to  refer  to 
the  position  with  which  we  set  out,  it 
is  only  by  an  ample  collection  of  such 
plates  that  utility  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view  can  be  attained;  and  though 
we  arc  aware  that  many,  from  too  fre- 
queut  instances  of  its  recurrence,  for- 
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bear  subscribing  to  works  published 
periodically,  least  they  should  not  coil* 
tinue ;  yet  their  patronage  in  this  in¬ 
stance  will  not,  we  hope,  be  withheld, 
as  by  that  alone  can  this  main  object 
be  attained. 


142.  Johnson’s  Typogrciphia ,  Vol.  II.  8 vo. 

(Concluded from  p.  450.J 

IN  our  preceding  notices  of  this 
work,  we  have  merely  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  first  volume,  which 
consists  of  historical  and  biographical 
details  connected  with  the  early  pro¬ 
gress  of  printing.  We  now  enter  on 
the  second  volume,  which  embraces 
the  subjects  more  immediately  relating 
to  the  mechanical  and  practical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  typographic  art.  Here 
the  most  irksome  part  of  our  duty 
commences.  Notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
iterated  and  almost  universal  strains  of 
commendation  that  have  been  poured 
on  this  production  by  the  various  re¬ 
views  and  periodical  journals,  we  have 
still  a  firm  and  undeviating  course  to 
pursue.  We  cannot,  consistently  with 
our  critical  duties,  follow  the  stream 
of  indiscriminate  and  senseless  adula¬ 
tion,  though  even  the  celebrated  bib¬ 
liomaniac  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  the  illus¬ 
trious  members  of  the  Roxburghe  club, 
have  condescended  to  glide  good-na¬ 
turedly  with  the  babbling  current. 

When  noticing  the  first  volume,  we 
considered  it  a  mere  compilation  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  from  Ames,  Dibdin, 
and  others.  As  we  did  not  expect  from 
a  working  printer,  which  Mr.  Johnson 
professes  himself  to  be,  any  original 
display  of  erudition,  we  contented  our¬ 
selves  with  a  brief  abstract  ;  yet  in 
the  second  volume  we  certainly  anti¬ 
cipated  some  features  of  originality, 
and  some  degree  of  superiority  and 
correctness ;  but  in  these  requisites  we 
have  been  woefully  disappointed.  In 
doggrel  rhymes,  jejune  remarks,  and 
a  vulgar  style,  he  has  indeed  some 
claims  to  originality  ;  and  by^  these 
distinguishing  characteristics  may  his 
own  precious  lucubrations  be  readily 
discovered.  If  the  gewgaw  frippery 
of  a  Chinese  pagoda  can  be  preferred 
to  the  majestic  simplicity  of  a  Doric 
temple,  or  theatric  tinsel  to  sterling 
gold,  then  Mr.  Johnson’s  meretricious 
decorations-,  which  have  cost  him  years 
of  frivolous  application,  may  claim  a 
superiority,— as  gilded  gingerbread  at¬ 
tracts 
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tracts  the  notice  of  children ;  but  we 
trust  the  public  taste  will  never  be  so 
perverted.  Indeed,  in  his  attempts  to 
surpass  all  his  predecessors  in  orna¬ 
mental  typography,  he  has  filled  the 
book  with  useless  matter,  and  suffered 
the  most  glaring  errors  to  escape  his 
notice. 

On  opening  the  volume,  the  most 
prominent  objects  are  Mr.  Johnson’s 
ortrait  and  an  engraved  title-page, 
oth  executed  in  the  most  laboured 
style  of  wood-engraving.  The  latter  is 
surrounded  by  several  emblematic  re- 
resentations,  connected  with  the  early 
istory  of  printing.  The  whole  is 
very  neatly  designed;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  why  Mr.  Johnson  should  have 
such  a  predilection,  as  he  professes, 
for  wood,  when  copper-plates  could 
have  been  produced  at  a  less  price  than 
this  style  of  wood-engraving,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  much  more  softness  and 
effect.  We  can  only  attribute  it  to 
want  of  taste;  for  it  never  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  lines  in  relief,  as  on  wood, 
could  display  the  same  fineness  and 
delicacy  as  those  traced  on  copper. 
Wood-blocks  are  very  convenient  for 
printing  with  letter-press ;  but  the  art 
is  only  suited  to  a  peculiar  style  or 
effect  ;  and  when  the  wood-cutter 
strays  from  his  usual  tract,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  vie  with  copper  or  steel,  he 
renders  the  subject  absolutely  ludicrous. 
Of  the  truth  of  this,  Mr.  Johnson’s 
portrait  is  a  striking  example.  At¬ 
tempt  at  excessive  softness  has  ruined 
all.  It  appears  a  wretched  daub,  con¬ 
sisting  of  unsightly  patches  of  light 
and  snade,  and,  as  a  tout  ensemble , 
scarcely  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
human  countenance  —  “  monstrum 
horrendum  — cui  lumen  ademptum.v 
Yet  Mr.  Johnson,  we  understand,  is 
delighted  with  this  beautiful  produc¬ 
tion  !  Some  of  the  vignettes,  however, 
which  are  executed  in  the  usual  style 
of  wood  engraving,  are  admirable  spe¬ 
cimens  of  art. 

In  poetry  Mr.  Johnson  displays  free¬ 
dom  and  originality ;  for  he  seems  to 
set  all  the  common  rules  of  Parnassus 
at  defiance.  Pentameters,  iambics, 
caesuras,  and  sense,  are  indiscriminately 
sacrificed  to  rhyme, — the  poetaster’s 
favourite  jingle.  The  following  are 
specimens,  beginning  with  the  title- 
page  : 

“  Blest  invention*,  to  God  alone  the  praise  ! 
lor  gifting  man  this  noble  art  to  raise  ; 

*  Query,  Invention  blest  ?  Printer  s  Devil. 


[Dec. 

From  thee  what  benefits  do  men  possess  ? 
The  Pulpit,  Bar,  and  Stage,  all  now  confess : 
Trace  the  Historic  page,  and  view  the  time. 
Before  thou  visited  our  native  clime,”  &c. 

“  Emboldened  thns,  we  now  proceed  to  state. 
For  lli  use  of  men ,  what  to  our  art  relate." 

“  See  History’s  page, 

The  press  enslaved,  she'll  inly  moan  /  &c. 

u  And  has  fair  knowledge  'gan  to  spread. 
Fell  superstition  veiled  her  head, 

And  quickly  hast’ned  from  ev’ry  part. 

On  sight  of  ih ’  typographic  art .  &c.  &c. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  practical  de¬ 
partments,  in  which,  at  least,  we 
ought  to  look  for  some  degree  of  per¬ 
fection. 

In  p.  11,  Mr.  Johnson  discovers 
that  double  pica  should  be  called  double 
small  pica ,  and  labors  hard  to  prove  it. 
Every  compositor  knows  that  this 
fount  has  thus  been  named  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  ;  whilst  that  of  double 
pica  body,  which  is  little  used,  is  de¬ 
nominated  two  lines  pica. — In  pp.  12 
et  seq.  he  objects  to  the  use  of  smaller 
type  than  brevier ;  when  he  has  al¬ 
most  blinded  us  with  his  masses  of 
pearl  and  diamond  throughout  the  vo¬ 
lume.  He  also  objects  to  founts  of 
the  irregular  body,  but  at  the  same 
time  allows  that  small  pica  is  more 
used  than  any  other  fount !  He  bit¬ 
terly  complains  that  different  founts  of 
the  same  size  should  be  introduced 
into  the  same  office,  forgetting  that 
there  is  as  much  variety  of  taste  among 
letter-founders,  printers,  booksellers, 
and  authors,  as  in  any  other  profes¬ 
sion.  Whilst  competition  and  dif¬ 
ferent  tastes  exist,  the  peculiar  cut  of 
types  will  ever  be  subject  to  the  change 
of  fashion.  We  might  as  well  expect 
one  uniform  mode  of  cutting  a  coat 
for  all  ages  and  classes,  as  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  impracticable  plan. — The  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  use  of  accents  in  pp.  35 
et  seq.  may  be  found  in  most  cheap 
grammars  ;  and  the  list  of  words  that 
double  their  final  consonants,  p.  213, 
is  better  adapted  for  a  child’s  spelling 
book.  The  common  rule  of  English 
orthography,  occupying  only  two  lines, 
would  have  answered  every  purpose. — ■ 
P.  173,  the  use  of  flowers,  to  which 
Mr.  Johnson  has  devoted  considerable 
attention,  is  strongly  advocated.  We 
wonder  at  this,  because  he  must  have 
been  a  severe  loser  by  the  adoption  of 
such  useless  finery,  which  public  taste 
has  justly  exploded*  Neatness  in  dress 
is  certainly  preferable  to  all  the  flowrets 

and 
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and  tinsel  which  a  figurante  on  the 
stage  could  display. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  ought 
to  state  that  this  volume  is  founded  on 
the  works  of  Smith  and  Stower,  the 
latter  of  whom  most  unmercifully  pil¬ 
laged  the  former;  but,  in  doing  this, 
he  certainly  superadded  a  great  portion 
of  matter  suited  to  the  improvements 
in  the  art.  Mr.  Johnson  cannot 
boast  of  this  ;  he  has  copied  page  after 
page,  without  any  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  printing  since  the 
time  of  Smith’s  and  Stower’s  publica¬ 
tions.  As  he  has  thus  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  his  predecessors,  we 
must  necessarily  treat  them  as  his  own. 

The  most  important  duties  of  an 
Overseer,  or  conductor  of  a  printing 
office,  are  casting  off  copy  and  dressing 
chases .  The  former  is  the  art  of  cal¬ 
culating,  with  quickness  and  certainty, 
how  many  pages  a  given  quantity  of 
manuscript  will  make  in  print.  The 
latter  is  the  art  of  adapting  a  suitable 
margin  to  all  the  pages  of  a  sheet. 
Neither  Smith  nor  Stower  had  any 
systems  worth  pursuing;  and  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  like  nine-tenths  of  the  trade, 
seems  equally  ignorant  of  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  has  floundered  through 
nij* *e  closely-printed  pages  to  explain 
his  different  plans  of  casting  oft  copy, 
-the  principal  of  which  appears  to  be  to 
ascertain  all  the  words  in  a  bundle  of 
manuscript,  and  then  try  how  many 
words  will  come  in  a  line  of  print ! 
this  process  is  to  be  repeated  in  every 
sized  type  and  every  sized  page  which 
an  author  or  bookseller  may  fancy. 
Independently  of  tediousness,  this 
mode  is  fraught  with  uncertainty,  as 
one  line  may  contain  only  three  or 
four  polysyllables,  and  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  monosyllables.  Now,  it  may 
surprise  our  readers  to  be  informed, 
that  we  would  undertake  to  state,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  without  being  near 
a  printing-office,  the  exact  number  of 
folios  that  one  thousand  leaves  of  regu¬ 
lar  manuscript  would  make,  in  any 
sized  type  or  page  that  an  author  might 
suggest.  So  much,  therefore,  for  the 
value  of  all  printed  systems,  which 
cannot  be  brought  into  use  without 
the  aid  of  the  space-lox!  * 

In  his  directions  for  dressing  chases , 


*  Mr.  Luke  Hansard,  Printer  of  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  lias  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  first  caster-off  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  lie  would 


that  is,  adjusting  the  margin  of  all  the 
pages  of  a  sheet  to  equal  proportions, 
Mr.  Johnson  remarks, 

“  The  pages  of  a  sheet  or  half-sheet  be¬ 
ing  now  dressed,  our  next  business  is  to 
make  the  margin,  or  to  try  whether  our 
furniture  is  so  proportioned  as  that  each 

f>age  may  occupy  one  side  of  a  leaf,  so  as  to 
»ave  an  equal  margin  of  white  paper  left  at 
the  sides  as  well  as  at  the  head  and  foot 
thereof. — The  method  of  making  margin  by 
rule,  is  practised  by  no  other  printing  na¬ 
tion  besides  the  English  ;  and  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  persuade  printers  and  booksellers 
in  foreign  parts  to  come  into  our  measures, 
as  to  making  margins.” 

Verily,  verily,  the  concluding  lines 
are  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth  ; 
for  no  foreigners  could  ever  think  of 
adopting  a  system  so  inconsistent 
and  ridiculous  as  that  of  cutting  up 
and  probably  destroying  the  mate¬ 
rials  before  the  exact  margin  is  ascer¬ 
tained.  Like  his  inexperienced  pre¬ 
decessors  and  many  of  nis  thoughtless 
contemporaries,  he  begins  at  the  wrong 
end  first,  which  is  as  ludicrous  as  a 
tailor  making  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
not  measuring  his  customer  until  he 
brings  them  home!  Now  any  indivi¬ 
dual  who  understands  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  simple  mathematics,  might 
cut  a  gauge*  to  hair-breadth  accuracy, 
after  a  single  page  was  composed  ;  by 
which  a  dozen  sheets  might  be  imme¬ 
diately  prepared ;  and  this  process  would 
only  require  a  folded  sheet  and  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pencil  for  the  greatest 
number  of  pages  ever  printed  together. 
Though  Mr.  Johnson  may  plead  cus¬ 
tom,  the  writer  who  undertakes  to 
teach  others  should  not  give  the  most 
general  but  the  most  useful  rules  : 

Who  custom  makes  his  general  rule, 
Lives  like  an  ape,  and  dies  a  fool ! 

Of  Readers,  or  correctors  of  the 
pressf,  Mr.  Johnson  observes, _ 

consider  Mr.  Johnson’s  system  nearly  as 
tedious  as  calculating  the  compound  interest 
on  a  shilling  from  the  birth  of  Christ ! 

*  Of  so  useful  and  indispensable  an  im¬ 
plement  as  a  gauge  for  furniture,  Mr.  J. 
seems  utterly  ignorant.  Any  apprentice 
will  tell  him  what  it  means. 

t  The  editor  has  here  introduced  two 
distinct  articles,  as  if  he  supposed  a  Reader 
and  Corrector  had  different  duties  ;  whereas 
the  former  is  only  the  technical  term  for 
the  latter.  The  account  of  this  important 
department  is  chiefly  copied  from  Stower, 
who  had  it  from  the  late  IMr.  Nightin¬ 
gale,  author  of  the  “  Portraiture  of  Me¬ 
thodism.” 

“  The 
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i(  Tha  office  of  corrector  is  not  to  be 
applied  to  one  that  has  merely  a  tolerable 
Judgment  of  his  mother  tongue,  but  who 
has°some  knowledge  of  such  languages  as 
are  in  frequent  use,  viz.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and 
possesses  a  quick  and  discerning  eye.” — “  As 
it  is  necessary  that  correctors  should  under¬ 
stand  languages,  so  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
printing.” 

Now  we  ask  Mr.  Johnson,  whether 
he  knows  any  individual  practically 
acquainted  with  printing,  and  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  above  languages?  and  if 
he  does,  whether  his  weekly  salary 
amounts  to  one  shilling  a  language 
more  than  that  of  readers  who  know 
not  an  active  from  a  neuter  verb  of 
their  native  tongue?  The  truth  is, 
these  men  are  rarely  if  ever  to  be  met 
with  in  printing-offices,  in  consequence 
of  such  expensive  and  laborious  pur¬ 
suits  as  the  acquisition  of  languages 
being  so  inadequately  remunerated. — 
It  is  really  ludicrous  to  pen  such  ro¬ 
domontade  as  the  above.  A  gentle¬ 
man  of  real  scholastic  attainments  Hies 
from  the  drudgery  of  a  reading-room 
on  the  first  opportunity  ;  for  his  salary 
is  seldom  equal  to  that  of  a  newspaper 
compositor.  Indeed,  we  are  confident, 
that  if  an  individual  were  to  possess  all 
the  linguistical  knowledge  just  stated, 
in  addition  to  the  qualifications  of  an 
experienced  overseer,  he  would  not  re¬ 
ceive,  even  from  the  most  wealthy 
printers,  two- thirds  of  the  sum  paid  to 
the  superintendant  of  the  Methodist 
Conference-office,  or  even  one-half  of 
what  was  allowed  to  the  manager  of 
the  office  belonging  to  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  Jews;  and  neither 
of  these  individuals  had  the  least  pre¬ 
tensions  to  literature.  We  offer  these 
remarks  to  account  for  the  dearth  of 
classical  readers  in  printing-offices, 
where  learning  is  as  much  discouraged, 
as  in  the  well-known  precincts  of  Pa¬ 
ternoster-row. 

On  referring  to  the  list  of  Greek 
Ligatures  and  Abbreviations,  and  the 
Norman-Latin  extracts  from  Domes¬ 
day,  we  have  manifest  proofs  that  Mr. 
Johnson  (who  doubtless,  in  his  small 
concern,  undertakes  the  office  of  reader 
as  well  as  compositor  and  pressman) 
doe?  not  possess  the  requisites  he  pre¬ 
scribes.  We  believe  he  would  not 
only  be  incapable  of  translating,  but 
even  of  reading  a  single  sentence  of 
old  abbreviated  Greek,  or  one  line  of 
Domesday  Latin,  although  there  is  so 


much  ostentatious,  display  of  learning 
to  an  indifferent  observer.  Now  as  a 
perfect  synopsis  of  Greek  ligatures  is 
of  essential  consequence  to  composi¬ 
tors  and  readers,  we  referred  to  the  list 
with  anticipated  pleasure;  but  how 
woefully  were  we  disappointed  on 
finding  it  deficient  in  many  of  the 
commonest  characters,  as  a,  r, 
&c.  and  the  abbreviations  consist¬ 
ing  of  old  types  of  various  founts. 
The  copper-plate  table,  in  Stower’s 
Grammar,  though  defective,  is  far  su¬ 
perior.  Notwithstanding  our  chagrin, 
we  proceeded  to  examination,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  common  article  rvv. 
We  could  not  discover  the  word;  but 
a  contraction  evidently  intended  for  it 
is  entered  twice ;  in  one  place  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  *7r>jy ,  and  in  another  as  tev. 
In  glancing  down  the  columns  we 
discovered  the  word  oviog,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  familiarity  with  the 
language,  we  had  never  met  with  be¬ 
fore.  We  were  certain  it  could  not 
be  right ;  but  whether  it  was  intended 
for  olvog,  good  liquor ,  or  ovog,  an  ass ,  it 
appeared  doubtful.  From  the  pot  of  por¬ 
ter,  which  forms  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  interior  view  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  printing-office  (p.  537),  we  should 
conceive  it  intended  for  the  former 
word;  but  from  Compositors  being  de¬ 
signated,  in  the  press-room,  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  appellation,  and  Mr.  Johnson  being 
an  operative  pressman,  we  conclude 
he  intended  the  latter; — an  allusion 
for  whi  ch,  we  presume,  his  brethren 
will  not  thank  him.  However,  on 
inspecting  the  sign  of  contraction  in 
the  opposite  column,  we  perceived 
some  resemblance  to  that  usually  re¬ 
presenting  the  common  pronoun  ovrog ! 
— In  this  list,  accents  and  orthography 
are  set  at  defiance  ;  asytvfTat  forymra*, 
yap  for  ya'^,  6a i  for  (h,  &c. 

We  next  referred  to  the  Domesday 
specimens,  &c.  and  here  again  the 
same  palpable  blunders  met  our  eye; 
as  acp*  ti  for  ac  pHi ;  pasturnee  lig.  for 
pastures  in  long  *  ;  WiWi  for  l  Fill's.  I  n 
the  Latin  explanations,  appear  molin- 
dinum  quarentin,  wium  burgcnsis( mak¬ 
ing  the  poor  citizen  of  the  neuter 
gender !)  and  entire  negligence  of 
punctuation.  In  the  translation,  gel - 
dahat  is  given  in  the  present  tense, 
making  such  nonsense  as  “  In  the 

*  It  is  singular  that  Stower,  among  other 
errors,  should  have  blundered  on  the  same 
word,  printing  it  ling. 

time 
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time  of  King  Edward  it  is  taxed,  &rc. ; 
quarentince  is  not  translated  at  all,  but 
negligently  spelt  two  different  ways  in 
one  line.  Yet  Mr.  Johnson  has  the 
conscience  to  mention  many  learned 
compilers  for  his  authority  ;  and 
among  others  our  good  friend  ( venera- 
bilc  nomcn)  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Thus 
he  refers  to  his  “  History  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,”  published  in  1725  1  just  one 
century  ago.  Now,  as  we  are  happy 
to  say  this  literary  veteran  is  alive  and 
well,  we  certainly  consider,  from  the 
high  antiquity  Mr.  Johnson  has  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  that  he  ought  justly  to 
be  styled  (pro  honore )  the  Nestor  of 
Literature. 

It  may  be  said,  that  high  scholastic 
attainments  can  not  be  expected  from 
a  mere  working  printer.  Well,  be  it 
so  ;  we  shall  proceed  to  plain  Eng¬ 
lish.  Here,  alas  !  verbal  inaccuracy 
and  vulgar  style  are  apparent  in  every 
attempt  at  original  composition;  as  in 
p.  105,  transmogrified;  p.  112,  “  thus 
are  their  interest  reciprocal  ;’’  p.  128, 
“  Such  bringings  up  has  been  p. 
131,  “  one  of  its  chief est  excellencies;” 
p.  201,  “  after  that  is  true  dressed ;”  p. 
122*,  cc  this  is  an  act  injustice;’’ 
p.  27 5,  “  most  ancient  Greek  writer 
extent;'  “  et  ril  de  caeteris ;” — adjec¬ 
tives  for  adverbs,  and  other  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  passim.  That  it  may 
not  be  supposed  we  have  been  culling 
errors,  we  shall  take  a  single  page  par 
hazard;  say  p.  Ill:  “  such  sorts  must 
be  in  the  house,  has  they  were  recently 
used  “  in  consequence  ;’’  “  who  is 
lest  of  all  ablet’’  “  it  will  possibly  he 
asked  “  upon  the  present  plan  of 
the  cases  we  can  point  out  no  remedy 
for  the  disease  :’’  thus  he  uses  disease 
for  inconvenience ,  because  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon-place  expression  ;  just  as  the 
ignorant  waiter,  on  all  occasions,  ap- 
rlied  lapsus  linguae  to  the  falling  of 
a  is  dishes ! 

Mr.  Johnson,  we  understand,  has 
expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
very  small  encouragement  his  publica¬ 
tion  has  received  from  the  trade.  It 
he  only  considers  the  high  price  which 
exti  aneous  matter  and  superfluous  labor 
have  compelled  him  to  put  upon  the 
work,  in  addition  to  its  numerous  im¬ 
perfections,  his  wonder  must  cease. 

*  This  is  evidently  a  mistake  of  100 
pages  ;  for  after  p.  220,  the  folios  are  num¬ 
bered  121  et  seq.  until  p.  229  occurs;  thus 
the  Index  and  Contents  are  rendered  partly 
useless. 


Few  workingmen  would  willingly  pay 
their  entire  week’s  wages  for  a  copy ; 
when  the  very  anticipation  of  wading 
through  such  a  “  rudis  indigestaque 
moles,'’  must  actually  give  them  the 
“  blues."  We  regret  that  he  did  not 
consult  some  judicious  and  learned 
printer,  who  would  have  candidly 
dissuaded  him  from  an  undertaking  to 
which  he  was  inadequate,  and  which 
has  involved  him  in  endless  difficulties 
and  expence.  His  intense  application 
and  mechanical  ingenuity  certainly  de¬ 
served  a  better  fate.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  matter,  and  the  gingerbread  deco¬ 
rations  had  been  omitted,  the  work 
might  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
trade ;  as  it  is,  we  apprehend,  it  will 
remain  a  caput  mortuum ,  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  fifty-six  pages  of 
closely  printed  tables  respecting  the 
casting  up,  or  ascertaining  the  prices 
of  work.  To  the  publick  they  are  hie- 
roglyphical,  and  to  the  trade  puerile 
and  useless  ;  for  nearly  every  sum 
could  be  ascertained,  by  mental  opera¬ 
tion,  in  two  or  three  seconds.  As 
well  might  a  grocer,  or  linen-draper, 
with  his  shop  full  of  customers,  refer 
to  a  Ready  Reckoner  for  the  price  of 
every  article,  as  a  printer  or  overseer 
attempt  to  use  these  tables.  The 
same  observations  may  apply  to  the 
others.  —  In  the  “  Pantographia,  ” 
which  is  principally  copied  from  S tower, 
who  took  them  from  Dr.  Fry’s  workf, 
there  are  34  pages  on  Egyptian  Hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  26  on  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage.  They  may  be  very  interesting 
to  scholars,  who  doubtless  possess  the 
works  whence  they  were  extracted ; 
but  as  intended  for  printers,  or  even 
the  publick,  they  are  quite  out  of  place. 
If  extending  the  work  was  an  object, 
the  compiler  might  just  as  well  have 
extracted  a  few  score  pages  from  Bu¬ 
chan’s  “  Domestic  Medicine’’  to  ex¬ 
emplify  the  medical  signs;  or  from 
Busby’s  Dictionary,  when  giving  the 
musical  characters.  As  to  the  old 
wooden  presses,  so  amply  described, 
they  are  happily  vanishing  before  the 
improvements  of  art;  and  those  dis¬ 
gusting  nuisances  pell  balls,  for  which 
Mr.  Johnson  has  so  strong  a  penchant, 
are  now  only  to  be  found  in  those  sink- 

f  We  have  been  deterred  from  a  critical 
examination  of  the  Oriental  characters,  on 
account  of  the  dreadful  head-ache  we  ex¬ 
perienced  in  twisting  and  turning  the  book 
about,  to  discover,  in  the  jumbled  mass, 
where  each  page  began  and  ended. 

holes 
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holes  where  exigence  alone  permits 
them  to  remain.  Rut  why  devote  his 
pages  to  such  trash  ? 

The  introduction  of  Cylindrical 
presses  forms  as  brilliant  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  printing,  as  the  discovery 
of  the  Steam  Engine  In  the  mechanical 
arts.  By  its  aid  The  Times ,  Courier, 
and  other  respectable  journals,  issue 
thousands  of  impressions  in  a  time 
much  shorter  than  the  most  sanguine 
imaginations  could  ever  have  antici¬ 
pated.  The  usual  calculation  at  a 
common  printing-press,  is  250  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour;  and  these  machines 
throw  off  2000  in  that  time.  The 
beauty  and  rapidity  of  execution  has 
rendered  our  journals  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  Continent;  yet  Mr. 
Johnson,  with  microscopic  mind,  de¬ 
nounces  them  as  the  harbingers  of 
ruin  and  dismay*.  His  logic  is  rather 
curious.  He  admits  that  the  labour  at 
the  old  newspaper  presses  was  horrible, 
being  much  severer  than  the  galleys  or 
the  tread-mill.  He  does  not  deny 
that  a  few  years  of  this  labour  usually 
terminated  a  man’s  existence ;  from 
which  he  concludes  that  this  system 
must  be  advantageous  to  workmen,  as 
situations  would  frequently  be  vacant; 
and  new  victims  could  always  be 
found  !  Thus  inverting  the  telescope 
of  reason,  and  reducing  all  objects  to 
the  diminutive  scale  of  his  own  eye, 
he  would  arrest  all  further  progress  of 
an  art  yet  in  its  infancy.  As  he  de¬ 
nounces,  in  poetry,  all  Reviewers  who 
do  not  condescend  to  cajole  himf,  so, 
in  prose,  he  breathes  his  indignation 
against  steam  engines,  hand  machines, 
stereotype,  and  every  important  im¬ 
provement. 

We  are  now  compelled  to  take  leave 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  with  every  feeling  of 
veneration  for  that  immortal  art,  which 
has  been  justly  styled 

The  meteor  beam  that  science  gave  mankind, 
Darting  effulgence  on  the  inquiring  mind. 

IJAN. 

143.  Four  Comedies  of  Terence  translated, 
and  the  Stage  Management  and  Mode  of 
Acting  set  down,  as  they  were  acted  at 

*  He  has  forgot  to  explain  the  important 
routine  of  a  Newspaper-office. 

■f  For  a  fair  sample  of  fustian,  and  the 
real  “  puff  direct,”  see  the  Public  Ledger 
of  Aug.  28,  where  Typo  Johnson  is  com¬ 
pared  with  Doctor  Johnson  ;  and  ail  his 
specimens  of  printing  are  stated  to  be  “  as¬ 
tonishingly  accurate.” 


Westminster  School;  and  also  the  other 
two  Comedies  of  Terence,  the  Heauton- 
timorumenos ,  and  the  Hecyra,  translated. 
The  whole  Six  Plays  being  rendered  into 
English  literally,  correctly ,  and  critically, 
according  to  the  Spirit  of  Terence,  and 
proper  Meaning  and  Construction.  For 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Seminaries.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Sackville  Cotter,  M.  A. 
formerly  Captain  of  Westminster  School, 
and  an  Actor  in  three  of  these  Comedies. 
8 vo.  pp.  229.  Longman  and  Co. 

MANY  have  been  the  translations 
of  Terence  in  this  country,  and  all 
made,  as  it  seems,  with  different  views. 
The  first  of  these  was  by  Richard  Ber¬ 
nard,  of  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire. 
This  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
1598,  and  has  not  only  the  Latin  text 
opposite  to  the  English,  but  with  all 
the  remarkable  phrases,  collected  and 
interpreted  at  the  end  of  each  scene, 
the  moral  sense  and  moral  sentences 
pointed  out ;  in  the  exact  style  of  a 
diligent  pedagogue;  in  which  capa¬ 
city  the  author  seems  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  family  of  Sir  William 
Wray,  to  whose  eldest  son  Christo¬ 
pher  and  his  brothers  the  book  is  de¬ 
dicated. 

But  the  diligence  even  of  Bernard 
was  surpassed  soon  after,  with  respect 
to  two  of  the  plays  (the  Andria  and 
Eunuch ),  by  one  Webbe,  who,  in 
1C29,  published  them  with  not  only  a 
translation,  but  a  grammatical  dissec¬ 
tion  or  parsing  of  every  word. 

C.  Hoole,  a  schoolmaster  in  Lon¬ 
don,  who  had  before  given  Cordery’s 
Colloquies  in  Latin  ana  English,  pub¬ 
lished  Terence  in  1663,  in  the  same 
manner  and  style. 

L.  Echard  followed  next,  in  1694, 
whose  ambition  was  to  make  Terence 
speak,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  collo¬ 
quial  slang  of  our  lowest  English  co¬ 
medies.  In  this  he  happily  succeeded  ? 
and  a  more  burlesque  copy  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  author  never  was  produced. 

Cooke,  Stirling, Patrick,  and  Gordon, 
came  after  these  in  various  forms  ;  and 
some  of  them  went  through  two,  and 
even  three  editions. 

Terence,  however,  never  had  full 
justice  done  to  him  in  our  language, 
till  Geo.  Colman,  sen.  an  original  dra¬ 
matist,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  elder  comedy,  a  West¬ 
minster  master  too,  and  an  actor  in 
those  dramas,  like  the  present  trans¬ 
lator,  undertook  the  task.  His  trans¬ 
lation,  written  in  the  easy  blank  verse 
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of  our  best  old  comic  authors,  reads 
perfectly  like  an  original ;  and  conveys 
not  only  the  sense  but  the  complete 
spirit  of  the  author. 

Nothing  more  could  be  expected  af¬ 
ter  this,  or  desired,  had  not  something 
of  a  new  plan  been  struck  out.  Mr. 
Cotter,  a  veteran  actor  of  Terence, 
having  performed  in  three  out  of  the 
four  plays  which  are  acted  in  turns  at 
Westminster,  and  seen  them  all,  has 
made  it  his  object  to  impart  to  others 
as  much  as  he  could  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  management  of  the  stage, 
and  the  situations  of  the  actors,  which 
long'  practice  has  made  familiar  in 
Westminster  College.  Smitten  early 
with  the  love  of  Terence,  which 
throughout  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
matured  and  strengthened  in  his  mind, 
he  has  attempted  nothing  in  his  trans¬ 
lation,  except  to  give  an  exact  and  li¬ 
teral  version  ;  sacrificing  himself  as  an 
author  to  the  manes  of  the  classic,  who 
had  commanded  his  services.  But  in 
the  stage  directions  he  is  minute  and 
instructive.  This  account  applies  to 
the  four  plays  usually  acted  at  West¬ 
minster,  which  are  therefore  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  title-page  from  the 
others.  The  Self-tormentor  and  the 
Hecyra ,  which,  for  various  reasons, 
are  not  ever  represented  there,  he  has 
yet  translated,  giving  the  stage-direc¬ 
tions  from  his  own  conception  of  the 
author’s  intention,  which  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  general  manner  has  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  supply. 

The  Phormio  being  the  play  of  this 
season,  we  have  more  particularly  exa¬ 
mined  him  in  that,  and  though  we  do 
not  always  quite  agree,  we  give  him 
credit  for  what  he  has  performed.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
new  lines  of  character  will  often  be 
given  by  the  genius  of  different  boys. 
The  Phormio  and  the  Geta  of  one  year 
are  not  always  exactly  those  of  another; 
the  young  men  and  their  fathers  are 
varied  also  at  different  times,  and  with 
good  success.  The  Thraso  of  the  Eu¬ 
nuch  is  sometimes  an  effeminate  cox¬ 
comb,  and  sometimes  a  Bobadil. 
Gnatho  has  also  had  various  represen¬ 
tatives,  presenting  in  different  lights. 


but  generally  with  excellent  effect. 
The  Geta  of  the  present  year  (Mr. 
Dunlop)  is  a  character  conceived  with 
originality,  and  given  with  the  live¬ 
liest  expression.  Phormio ,  without 
the  protuberant  body,  often  presented 
in  allusion  to  the  line — 

“  Alere  nolunt  hominem  edacem, 

is  an  active  and  spirited  young  fellow ; 
properly  enough,  since  he  is  through¬ 
out  on  the  point  of  being  married,  and 
is  once  called  adolescens. 

But  the  present  book  may  still  be 
recommended  to  all  who  are  ambitious 
to  act  Terence,  as  a  friendly  guide, 
under  whose  directions  they  cannot 
often  go  wrong. 

■ - ^ - 

144.  Time’s  Telescope  for  1825.  12  mo. 

THIS  twelfth  annual  collection, 
under  the  well-known  title  of  “  Time’s 
Telescope,’’  is  not  inferior  in  interest 
to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  vo¬ 
lume  opens  with  a  pleasing  Introduc¬ 
tory  Poem,  entitled  “The  Inquisition 
of  the  Year,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Widen; 
followed  by  a  long  complimentary 
poetical  Address  to  the  Editors  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Balfour,  author  of  “Con¬ 
templation  and  other  Poems.” 

Mr.  Rich.  Ryan,  author  of  “Poems 
on  Sacred  Subjects,’’  Ike.  has  contri¬ 
buted  “  a  brief  History  of  English  Sa¬ 
cred  Poetry.’’  This  forms  the  Intro¬ 
duction,’’  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
great  feature  in  the  volume.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c. 
and  comes  down  to  our  own  Times, 
ending  with  the  late  Rev.  C.  Matu- 
rin.  Mr.  Ryan  appears  very  conver¬ 
sant  with  his  theme,  and  has  given  his 
illustrative  selections  with  much  taste. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  announces 
a  more  extended  work  on  the  same 
subject.  To  this  Introduction  the 
Frontispiece  to  the  volume  has  refer¬ 
ence  ;  the  subject  of  which  is,  the 
sacred  Altar  supported  by  Religion  and 
Faith, — Religion  is  pointing  upwards 
to  an  apotheosis  of  Ring  David  play¬ 
ing  on  the  harp.  Mr.  Ryan  has  also 
written  expressly  for  this  work  the 
following  Christmas  Carol,  which  is 
set  to  music  by  Mr.  Tebbett: 


“  It  is  the  Day!  the  Holy  Day  !  on  which  our  Lord  was  born, 
And  sweetly  doth  the  sun-beam  gild  the  dew-besprinkled  thorn  ; 
And  birds  sing  thro’  the  heavens,  and  the  breezes  gently  play. 
And  song  and  sunshine  lovelily  begin  this  Holy  Day. 

’Twas  in  a  humble  manger,  a  little  lowly  shed. 

With  cattle  at  his  infant  feet,  and  shepherds  at  his  head, 
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The  Saviour  of  this  sinful  world  in  innocence  first  lay, 

While  wise  men  made  their  offerings  to  him  this  Holy  Day. 

He  cauic  to  save  the  perishing — to  waft  the  sighs  to  heaven. 

Of  guilty  men,  who  truly  sought  to  weep  and  be  forgiven  : 

An  intercessor  still  h^  shines,  and  Man  to  him  should  |> ray 
At  his  Altar’s  feet  for  meekness  upon  this  Holy  T)&y. 

As  flowers  still  bloom  fair  again,  though  all  their  life  seems  sited, 
Thus  we  shall  rise  with  life  once  more,  tho’  number’d  with  the  dead  : 


Then  may  our  stations  he  near  Him 
And  praise,  with  heartfelt  gratitude, 

The  “  Account  of  the  principal  Cu¬ 
linary  Vegetables,  with  anecdotes  il¬ 
lustrative  of  their  several  qualities,  and 
directions  as  to  their  mode  of  culture,’’ 
is  a  very  long  and  useful  article.  The 
chief  products  of  the  kitchen  garden 
are  enumerated,  and  their  respective 
properties,  appearances,  and  best  modes 
of  culture,  pointed  out. 

Numerous  worthies  who  have  been 
removed  from  us  during  the  present 
and  preceding  years,  have  their  cha¬ 
racters  recorded  under  the  days  of  their 
deaths.  The  19th  of  April  of  course 
notices  the  decease  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  we  are  presented  with  a  fac-simile 
of  a  letter  from  his  Lordship  to  Hon. 
Col.  Leycester  Stanhope. 

Under  ‘‘April,’’  is  recorded  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  new  to  us  as  it  will  be 
to  most  of  our  readers  : 

“April  1824,  John  Fewster  died,,  a  very 
respectable  surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Thornbury.  This  gentleman  is  universally 
considered,  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  the 
first  person  who  noticed  the  effects  of  the 
vaccine  virus.  Many  years  past,  a  medical 
club  was  established  at  Thornbury,  where 
gentlemen  of  that  profession  met  each 
other,  and  communicated  any  fact  or  obser¬ 
vation  that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of 
their  practice ; — at  one  of  these  meetings, 


to  whom  we  worship  pay, 
upon  this  Holy  Day  !” 

Mr.  Fewster  mentioned  to  the  members 
present,  that  the  bands  of  those  persons 
who  were  employed  in  milking  the  cows  in 
that  great  dairy  neighbourhood  contracted 
a  complaint  from  the  animal,  appearing  in 
the  forms  of  pustules;  and  that  persons  so 
affected  were  not  liable  to  the  contagion  of 
the  sinali-pox.  Mr.  Jenucr,  of  Berkeley,  a 
brother  .ZEsculapius,  being  struck  with  the 
relation,  requested  Mr.  F.  to  investigate 
this  curious  fact  more  narrowly  by  a  course 
of  experiments  ;  this  Mr.  F.  declined  on 
account  of  professional  occupations,  but 
pressed  Mr.  Jenner  to  do  so.  Fortunately 
for  mankind,  the  advice  was  not  neglected  ; 
and,  from  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  this 
gentleman  (afterwards  Dr.  Jenner)  the 
hlessings  of  the  vaccine  virus  were  distri¬ 
buted  through  the  earth.” 

Under  “October,”  is  thus  noticed 
the  death  of  Joseph  Atkinson,  esq. 
who  died  in  the  year  1818  (see  our  vol. 
lx xx vi  1 1.  ii.  p.  477),  from  llyan’s 
Diet,  of  the  Worthies  of  Ireland  : 

“  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
treasurer  of  the  Ordnance  under  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Earl  of  Moira.  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson  was  the  intimate  of  Moore,  Curran, 
and  the  rest  of  the  galaxy  of  Irish  genius  ; 
and  was  himself  a  poet  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  ability,  as  the  following  jeu  d' esprit, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Moore  on  the  birth 
of  his  third  daughter,  will  evince  : 


“I’m  sorry,  dear  Moore,  there’s  a  damp  to  your  joy, 

Nor  think  my  old  strain  of  mythology  stupid, 

When  I  say  that  your  wife  had  a  right  to  a  boy, 

For  Venus  is  nothing  without  a  young  Cupid. 

But  since  Fate  the  boon  that  you  wished  for  refuses. 

By  granting  three  girls  to  your  happy  embraces. 

She  but  meant,  while  you  wandered  abroad  with  the  Muses, 
Your  uife  should  be  circled  at  home  by  the  Graces  /” 


He  died  in  Dublin,  -at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  and  was  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him  ;  being  admired  by  the  youngfor 
his  conviviality,  and  respected  by  the  aged 
for  his  benevolence  and  numerous  good  qua¬ 
lities.”  . 

Among  the  biographies  of  living  au¬ 
thors,  we  observe  the  two  Poets  who 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  this  Vo¬ 
lume,  Mr.  Alexander  Balfour,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Ilyan ;  Mr.  David  Macbeth 


Moir,  (the  A  of  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine);  and  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  a 
gentleman  who  has  highly  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  several  walks  of  literature. 

The  “  Astronomical  Occurrences,’* 
and  the  “  Naturalist’s  Diary,”  at  the" 
end  of  each  month,  are  compiled  with 
the  usual  care  of  the  industrious  Editor 
of  “  Time’s  Telescope who  has  in¬ 
geniously  interwoven  with  his  prose 
many  a  poetical  gem. 
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Oxford ,  Dec.  1 1 .  The  following  subjects 
are  proposed  for  the  Chancellor’s  Prizes,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz. : — 

For  Latin  Femes. — “  Incendium  Londi- 
nense  anno  1G(>6.” 

For  an  English  Essay. — “Language,  in 
its  copiousness  and  structure,  considered  as 
a  test  of  national  civilization.” 

For  a  Latin  Essay.  —  “Do  Tribunicii 
apud  Romanos  potestate.” 

The  first  of  the  above  subjects  is  intended 
for  those  gentlemen  of  the  University  who 
have  not  exceeded  four  years  from  the  time 
of  their  matriculation  ;  and  the  other  two 
for  such  as  have  exceeded  four,  but  not 
completed  seven  years. 

Sir  Roger  Ncudigate's  Prize,  for  the  best 
composition  in  English  Verse,  not  contain¬ 
ing  cither  more  or  fewer  than  fifty  lines,  by 
any  Under-Graduate  who  has  not  exceeded 
four  years  from  the  time  of  his  matricula¬ 
tion — “The  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli.” 

The  exercises  are  all  to  be  sent  uuder  a 
sealed  cover  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  next. 

Ready  for  Publication. 

The  24th  and  concluding  Number  of  Mr. 
Fosbroke's  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities; 
also  thirty-three  additional  Plates  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  that  Work. 

Mr.  Bhayley  has  re-printed  a  Second 
Edition,  with  illustrative  Notes,  of  a  Pic¬ 
turesque  Tour  through  the  principal  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Dayes.  It  is  embellished 
with  14  Plates,  and  is  printed  as  a  distinct 
publication  from  Mr.  Dayes’s  other  works. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  comprising  a  comprehensive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  See  and  Church,  with  an  Ar¬ 
chitectural  Description  of  the  latter,  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Bishops,  &c.  By  J.  Brit¬ 
ton,  F.S.A.  &c. 

'Phe  first  volume  of  Architectural  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London. 
By  J.  Britton  and  A.  Pugin.  It  consists 
of  70  engravings,  and  about  300  pages  of 
letter-press,  illustrative  of  the  architecture, 
and  history  of  the  Theatres,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall, 
the  Churches  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Stephen 
Walbrook  ;  St.  Bride,  Fleet  street,  and 
other  edifices. 

Mr.  Britton’s  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Bath  Abbey  Church.  Inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Conybeare, 
who  wrote  a  very  interesting  Essay  on 
Epitaphs  for  this  work,  exemplified  by  nu  ¬ 
merous  examples  from  the  Church. 

Dr.  John  Evans’s  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Temper. 

Gent.  Mag.  December ,  1824. 
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Part  III.  of  Sermons  and  Plans  of  Ser¬ 
mons  on  many  of  the  most  important  Text* 
of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  late  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  Benson. 

On  the  Advancement  of  Society  in  Science, 
Civilization,  and  Religion.  By  James  Doug¬ 
las,  Esq.  of  Cavers. 

Sermons,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Seamen. 
By  Rev.  S.  Maddock. 

Popery  in  1824;  a  Circular  Letter  of 
Pope  Leo  the  Twelfth,  to  all  the  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  Bull  of 
Jubilee,  for  the  Year  1825  :  translated  from 
the  original  Latin,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes. 

Bidcombe  Hill,  a  rural  and  descriptive 
Poem.  By  Rev.  F.  Sk ur ray. 

Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelsohn,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  philosopher,  including  the  celebrated 
Correspondence  between  him  and  J.  C.  La- 
vater,  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

Matrimonial  Ladder,  ora  Gift  for  all  Sea¬ 
sons,  consisting  of  20  coloured  Plates. 

Airy  Nothings,  by  a  popular  Author,  ac¬ 
companied  with  23  coloured  Plates. 

Dodsley’s  Annual  Register  for  1823, 
continued  by  Rivingtons. 

Preparing  fur  Publication. 

Londiniana,  or  Anecdotes  Topographi¬ 
cal,  Statistical,  Antiquarian,  Descriptive, 
Biographical,  Bibliographical,  &c.  By  Mr. 
Brayley,  Historian  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Delineations  of  Gloucestershire,  being 
Views  of  the  principal  Seats  of  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  and  other  objects  of  prominent  in¬ 
terest  in  that  County ;  with  historical  and 
descriptive  Notices.  The  drawings  by 
Messrs.  Storers  ;  the  Historical  Notes  by 
J.  N.  Brewer,  Esq. 

Memoirs  of  the  Winchester  Prelates.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cassan. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  has  nearly  finished 
at  the  press  Archbishop  Cramncr’s  Defence 
of  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  to  which  he  prefixes  an 
Introduction,  critical,  and  historical,  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  Work,  and  in  vindication 
of  the  character  of  the  Author.  The  same 
gentleman  is  also  about  to  address  a  Third 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
upon  the  Question  of  who  is  the  author  of 
EIKGN  BA2IAIK.H;  occasioned  by  two 
Letters  recently  addressed  to  his  Grace  upon 
the  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  New  System  of  Astronomy,  in  Six 
Parts  *,  comprehending  the  discovery  of  the 
gravitating  power  ;  die  efficient  cause  which 
actuates  the  planetary  system,  &c. 

Advice  to  a  Nobleman  on  the  manner  in 
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which  his  Children  should  be  instructed  on 
the  Piano  Forte. 

The  Pusoual  Narrative  of  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  Travels  in  Colombia,  during  the 
years  1 7.W — 1804. 

Literu;  Sacroe,  or  a  Comparison  between 
the  Doctrine  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Scriptural  Christianity  ;  in  a  Series  of  Let¬ 
ters. 

Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  sister  of  King  Charles  I.  By 
Miss  Benger. 

Tales  of  Fault  and  Feeling,  by  the  Author 
of  “  Zeal  and  Experience.” 

Practical  Observations  on  certain  patho¬ 
logical  Relations  which  exist  betwixt  the 
Kidneys  and  other  Organs  of  the  Human 
Body,  and  more  especially  the  Brain.  By  J. 
Fosbroke,  Surgeon,  Cheltenham. 

A  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Vil¬ 
las.  By  O.  F.  Robinson,  Architect. 

Illustrations  of  Bishop  West’s  Chapel  in 
Putney  Church,  Surrey.  Drawn  on  Stono, 
by  John  George  Jackson,  from  actual 
Measurements  made  by  G.  J.  Andrews  and 
J.  G.  Jackson. 

The  Prosodian’s  Alphabetical  Directory, 
or  Heady  Guide  to  the  Quantity  of  every 
Syllable  of  the  Latin  Poets.  By  Wm,  Mose¬ 
ley,  LL.D.  of  Sydney  Coll.  Cambridge. 

Fasciculus  Poeticus;  a  New  Guide  to 
Latin  Verse. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  the 
late  Dr.  Baillie,  with  an  Account  of  his 
Life.  By  Mr.  War  drop. 


the  lenity  of  the  audience  towards  the  actors. 
The  Epilogue  was  m<frc  than  usually  good, 
being  an  excellent  satire  on  tbc  projects  of 
tbe  day.  In  this  the  delivery  of  the  part 
allotted  to  Phormin  surpassed  his  efforts  in 
the  Play.  The  prologue  and  Epilogue  will 
he  given  in  bur  Supplement. 


Westminster  School. 

Dec.  1,  8,  13.  The  Play  performed  by 
the  King’s  Scholars  this  year,  was  Terence’s 
Phormio. — The  dramatis  persona-  were  sus¬ 
tained  By  the  following  gentlemen  :  Davits , 
Page;  Geta,  Dunlop;  Anlipho ,  Biscoe  ; 
Phtedria ,  Goodenough  ;  Demipho,  Jeffreys  ; 
Phormio ,  Phillimore  ;  Hegio,  Macdonald; 
Cralinus ,  Marsh;  Crito ,  Austier;  Doric, 
Pigott ;  Chr ernes ,  Robinson  ;  Sophrona , 
Blackall ;  and  Nausislraia,  Heath. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  in  the  character  of  Geta ,  dis¬ 
played  all  the  shrewdness  of  the  Roman  house¬ 
hold  slave.  The  Phormio  of  Phillimore  was 
a  performance  of  very  considerable  power. 
He  assumed  the  airs  of  the  parasite  with  great 
animation.  The  personification  of  Ckremcs 
by  Robinson  was  also  excellent.  As  a  whole, 
the  performance  was  highly  creditable  to 
the  School,  and  in  no  degree  detracted 
Trom  the  reputation  established  by  so  many 
annual  performances. — Among  the  visitors 
on  the  second  night  were  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Mr.  Justice  Park,  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster. — The 
third  night  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  &c.  ike. 

The  Prologue  was  not  very  remarkable, 
being  merely  a  well-written  supplication  for 


Capt.  Medwin’s  Conversations  with 
Lord  Byron. 

No  publication  has  attracted  more  notice 
than  the  above  work  ;  and  among  others 
Mr.  Southey  has  undertaken  to  answer  some 
of  the  defamatory  charges  brought  forward 
by  Capt.  Medwju,  purporting  to  have  been 
spoken  by  Lord  Byron.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  will  show  the  vituperative  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Southey’s  letter  is  written  : 

“It  was  because  Lord  Byron  had  brought 
a  stigma  upon  English  literature  that  I  ac¬ 
cused  him — because  he  had  perverted  great 
talents  to  the  worst  purposes — because  lie 
had  set  up  for  pander-general  to  the  youth 
of  Great  Britain  as  long  as  his  writings 
should  endure — because  he  had  committed 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  against  so¬ 
ciety,  by  sending  forth  a  work  in  which 
mockery  was  mingled  with  horrors,  filth 
with  impiety,  profligacy  with  sedition  and 
slander.  For  these  offences  I  came  forward 
to  arraign  him.  The  accusation  was  not 
made  darkly — it  was  not  insinuated,  nor  was 
it  advanced  under  the  cover  of  a  review.  1 
attacked  him  openly  in  my  own  name,  and 
only  not  by  his,  because  he  had  not  then 
publicly  avowed  the  flagitious  production, 
by  which  he  will  be  remembered  for  lasting 
infamy.  He  replied  in  a  manner  altogether 
worthy  of  himself  and  his  cause.  Conten¬ 
tion  with  a  generous  and  honourable  oppo¬ 
nent  leads  naturally  to  esteem,  and  probably 
to  friendship  ;  but,  next  to  such  an  antago¬ 
nist,  an  enemy  like  Lord  Byron  is  to  he  de¬ 
sired — one  who,  by  his  conduct  in  the  con¬ 
test,  divests  himself  of  every  claim  to  rer 
spcct — one  whose  baseness  is  such  as  to 
sanctify  the  vindictive  feeiing  that  it  pro¬ 
vokes  ;  and  up>on  whom  the  act  of  taking 
vengeance  is  that  of  administering  justice. 
I  answered  him  as  he  deserved  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  and  the  effect  which  that  answer 
produced  upon  his  Lordship  has  .been  de¬ 
scribed  by  his  faithful  Chronicler,  Captain 
Medvvin.  This  is  the  real  history  of  what 
the  purveyors  of  scandal  for  the  public  are 
pleased  sometimes  to  announce  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  “Byron’s  Controversy  with 
Southey.”  What  there  was  dark  and  de- 
velish  in  it  belongs  to  his  Lordship;  and 
had  I  i  )een  compelled  to  resume  it  during 
his  life,  he  who  played  the  monster  in  Lite¬ 
rature,  and  aimed  his  blows  at  women, 
should  have  been  treated  accordingly.  *  * 
*  *  *  *  *  *  It  might  have,  been 

thought  tdat  Lord  Byron  had  attained  the 
last  degree  of  disgrace  when  his  head  was 
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set  up  for  a  sign  at  one  of  those  preparatory 
schools  for  the  brothel  and  the  gallows; 
where  obscenity,  sedition,  and  blasphemy, 
are  retailed  in  drams  for  the  vulgar.  There 
remained  one  further  shame — there  remain¬ 
ed  this  exposure  of  his  Private  Conversa¬ 
tions,  which  has  compelled  his  Lordship’s 
friends,  in  their  own  defence,  to  compare  his 
oral  declarations  with  his  written  words,  and 
thereby  demonstrate  that  he  was  as  regard¬ 
less  of  truth  as  he  was  incapable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  those  feelings  suited  to  his  birth,  sta¬ 
tion,  and  high  endowments,  which  some¬ 
times  came  across  his  better  mind.” 

Kcsicic/c,  Dec.  8,  18-24.  II.  Southey. 


Royal  Societies. 

On  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  the  Royal  Society 
observed  its  Anniversary.  The  Copley  me¬ 
dal  has  been  adjudged  to  Dr.  Brinckley,  the 
able  astronomer,  of  Dublin  ;  being  thus  the 
second  votary  of  the  science  of  Astronomy 
who  has  received  it  in  succession  ;  for  last 
year  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Pond.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  Sir  H.  Davy’s  address  chiefly  dwelt 
upon  this  subject.  He  alluded  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  two  individuals 
thus  honoured  by  the  Society,  respecting 
the  parallaxes  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
southings  of  others ;  and  complimented 
them  on  the  temper  and  liberality  with 
which  they  carried  on  their  controversy. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  very  curious  that  the 
medals  should  not  only  have  been  voted  in 
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favour  of  a  particular  study,  but  to  the  per¬ 


sons  who  maintain  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  on  several  of  its  most  remaikable 
questions.  After  the  business  of  the  day 
was  over,  about  ninety  members  dined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern. 

In  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Taylor  Combe 
has  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  indisposition  ;  and  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Herschell,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Hers- 
chell,  and  himself  a  gentleman  of  the  high¬ 
est  scientific  attainments. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  has  re¬ 
sumed  its  meetings  for  the  session  1824-5- 
A  number  of  new  members  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  several  important  works,  pre¬ 
sented  by  public  bodies  and  individuals, 
been  added  to  the  Library.  At  the  last  or¬ 
dinary  meetings,  the  papers  read  were — by 
Mr.  Faber,  on  the  religion,  &c.  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Mexicans;  and  by  Mr.  Frazer  Tytler, 
on  the  introduction  of  Greek  literature  into 
England  after  the  dark  ages :  the  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Nares,  and  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  severally  in  the  chair. 

Hebrew  MS. 

The  Biblical  world  is  at  present  occupied 
in  the  investigation  of  a  Hebrew  Roll  of 
great  antiquity,  found  in  a  vessel  captured 
by  tb.e  Greeks,  which  roll  has  recently 
been  brought  to  this  country.  The  enor-r 
mous  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
is  asked  for  this  relic ;  half  that  amount  is 
said  to  have  been  offered  for  it  by  an  emir 
nent  Hebrew  capitalist. 


— — ^ - 
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Ancient  Barrows. 

Mr,  Charles  Hall,  of  Ansty,  lias  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  interesting  account  of 
opening  some  tumuli  or  barrows,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset:  Two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Miles  and  Atkinson,  surveying  the  county 
of  Dorset,  have  lately  opened  several  of 
the  barrows  on  Deverill  Down,  near  the 
turnpike  road  between  Milbourne  St.  An¬ 
drew  and  Whitchurch.  In  one  very  low 
and  small  tumulus,  they  found  a  perfect  hu¬ 
man  skeleton,  more  than  six  feet  in  length ; 
the  thigh  hone  measured  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  in  length.  In  another  barrow 
they  found  a  great  number  of  flints,  exactly 
like  those  recently  taken  out  of  a  chalk  pit, 
white  on  the  outside  aud  quite  black  with¬ 
in  :  these  stories  were  nicely  packed  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  over  the  urns  that  were  in¬ 
closed  in  this  barrow.  In  all  the  others 
that  were  opened  urns  were  found.  One 
very  large,  high,  and  circular  harrow  claims 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Antiquary  ; 
there  are  twenty-seven  stones  now  all,  ex¬ 
posed  to  view,  their  weight  supposed  to  he 
from  two  tons  each  to  half  a  ton  ;  on  the 
East  side  stands  an  upright  stone,  about 


five  feet  in  height,  surrounded  by  nine 
others,  forming  part  of  a  circle ;  under 
each  of  these  stones  in  a  chamber  or  hole 
in  the  natural  chalk,  was  deposited  an  urn 
of  extremely  rude  but  curious  workman¬ 
ship  :  no  urn  was  found  under  the  upright 
stone,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
altar,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
found,  at  the  hole,  the  bones  and  teeth  of 
an  animal,  supposed  to  have  been  those  of 
the  victim  sacrificed.  The  stones  appear  to 
be  of  a  whitish  coloured  sand,  cemented  by 
a  natural  crystilization.  Twenty-five  urns 
were  discovered  in  this  barrow,  beside  two 
very  small  ones,  which  are  called  drinking 
cups  :  they  will  contain  but  little  more  than 
half  a  pint;  the  urns  were  all  of  British  or 
unbaked  pottery, '  varying  in  size  from  six 
inches  to  twenty  in  height,  and  from  three 
to  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  some  of  them 
thimble-shaped,  and  others  bilge- shaped. 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  has  seen  this  barrow, 
which  lie  su)s  is  wonderfully  interesting  to 
the  skilful  antiquary,  as,  in  opening  200 
barrows  which  Sir  Richard  has  done,  he 
never  met  with  one  like  this.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  burial-place  of  a  Druid  and 
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bis  family.  That  it  was  the  burial  place  of 
a  family  of  high  rank  is  certain. 

The  Brooch  of  Lornb. 

Ac  the  late  festive  meeting  in  Argyle* 
shire,  a  circumstance  of  a  novel  and  very 
interesting  character  occurred.  General 
Campbell  of  Lochnell  rose,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Capt.  M‘Dougall,  of  M‘Dougall, 
said,  that  ho  held  in  his  hand  a  brooch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Brooch  of  Lome, 
which  had  at  one  time  belonged  t<»  King 
Robert  Bruce.  It  was  taken  from  the  per¬ 
son  of  that  Monarch  by  his  ancestors  Mae 
Dougall  of  Lome,  in  battle,  on  a  field  near 
Xyndrum.  The  fortunes  of  war,  if  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  rival  clans  can  be  so  called,  had 
placed  that  brooch  in  the  possession  of  a 
relation  of  the  Lochnell  family,  Campbell,  of 
Bragleen,  whose  descendants  had  preserved 
it  for  about  two  centuries.  It  was  his  (Ge¬ 
neral  Campbell’s)  good  fortune  lately  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  it,  and  he  now  had  the 
satisfaction  of  restoring  it  to  the  descendant 
of  him  who  had  so  gloriously  won  so  proud 
a  trophy.  Captain  M‘Dougall  made  a  suit¬ 
able  reply  of  thanks  and  acknowledgments. 
The  brooch  is  of  silver,  and  of  a  circular 
form,  the  diameter  about  three  inches.  In 
the  centre  is  a  rock  crystal,  of  an  oval 
shape ;  the  setting  raised  about  an  inch,  round 
which  rise  eight  tubes  to  the  same  height, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  pearl  :  between  these 
is  some  embossed  work. 

Fossil  Remains  near  Bridport. 

The  violence  of  the  weather  lately  washed 
down  a  considerable  portion  of  Burton  Cliff, 
near  Bridport,  and  exposed  a  mass,  which, 
on  digging  out,  proved  to  be  the  vertebrae 
of  some  animal,  whose  size  must  have  been 
enormous.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
every  process  and  part  being  perfect.  It  was 
deeply  imbedded  in  oolite  strata,  and  must 
have  lain  from  the  diluvian  or  ante-diluvian 
period,  as  the  whole  of  the  diluvian  remains 
found  in  the  range  of  cliffs  from  Bridport  to 
Devonshire  are  situate  inferiorly  to  tho  dif¬ 
ferent  strata,  and  which  are  chieflv  blue 
lias,  green  sand,  white  lias,  red  marl,  sand¬ 
stone,  and  chalk.  Many  are  the  conjectures 
with  respect  to  the  animal ;  some  imagine 
it  to  be  the  gigantic  buffalo  or  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros,  and  others  the  elephant.  That  intelli¬ 
gent  osteologist,  Miss  Aiming,  of  Lyme, 
surmises  it  to  belong  either  to  the  behe¬ 
moth  or  the  hippopotamus,  yet  admits  that  it 
far  exceeds  their  acknowledged  dimensions. 
Mr.  Jol  m  Tucker,  of  Bridport,  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  this  interesting  natural  object, 
and  having  procured  it  for  a  short  time,  he 
will  give  a  personal  inspection  of  it,  and  will 
assist  in  researches  for  the  discovery  of  other 
portions. 

Cave  at  Banwell. 

Professor  Buckland  has  published  a  letter 
relative  to  the  rave  lately  discovered  at  Ban- 
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well,  Somerset.  The  Professor  states  the 
thickness  of  the  mass  of  sand,  mud,  and 
limestone,  through  which  the  bones,  horns, 
ami  teeth  are  dispersed,  to  be  in  one  place 
nearly  40  feet.  He  adds  —  “Many  large 
baskets  full  of  bones  have  already  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  belongingto  the  ox  and  their  tribes ; 
of  the  latter  there  are  several  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  elk.  Tliere  are  also*  few  portions 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  wolf,  and  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  bear.  The  bones  are  mostly  in  a  state 
of  preservation  equal  to  that  of  common 
grave-twines ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  tl>e  fact 
of  some  of  them  l»elonging  to  the  great  ex¬ 
tinct  species  of  the  bear,  that  they  are  of 
an  antediluvian  origin.” 

Antiquities  in  France. 

Samnite  coins,  and  the  vases  in  fragments* 
in  which  they  had  been  contained,  wore  lately 
dug  up,  on  the  felling  of  a  very  ancient  oak 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  The  coining  of 
these  pieces  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
1028  years  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  or  in 
the  reign  of  David  over  the  Israelites. 

The  excavations  at  Farmars,  in  Fiance, 
continue  to  give  birth  to  the  most  interest-* 
ing  discoveries.  On  the  6'th  inst.  there  were 
found  several  pieces  of  mosaic  work  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shades,  some  rare  antique  green  ser¬ 
pentine,  some  large  ivory  pins  and  rollers, 
a  delicately  wrought  instrument  in  ivory, 
apparently  a  musical  instrument ;  several 
wild  boars’  tusks,  one  of  which  is  eight 
inches  in  length  ;  and  a  bronze  ring-,  hav¬ 
ing  two  birds  well  designed  and  hollowed  in 
the  metal.  On  the  10th  the  pavement  of 
an  apartment  was  discovered,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  squares  of  polished  marble  :  and 
a  pretty  bronze  statue  of  Mars,  five  inches 
in  height.  The  god  is  represented  naked, 
and  wearing  a  helmet.  In  his  left  hand  is 
a  sword.  His  right  hand  is  raised,  and  seems 
to  have  rested  upon  a  lance,  which  has  not 
been  found. 


A  very  ancient  horse-shoe  was  recently 
found,  embedded  in  solid  clay,  four  feet 
deep,  in  Mr.  Cowen’s  brick-field,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eden,  near  Carlisle,  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  where  the  Roman  wall  crossed 
that  river.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  si?.e, 
weighing  no  less  than  twenty-eight  ounces. 
Tliere  were  originally  thirteen  nails  in  it 
(extending  all  round  the  front),  eight  of 
which  still  remain  in  an  almost  perfect  state. 
It  is  much  wider  than  the  modern  shoe  ; 
and  the  hollow  is  filled  up  by  a  thick  pfate 
of  iron,  as  if  destined  to  defend  the  foot  of 
the  horse  from  the  spikes  used  in  ancjpnt 
warfare,  and  continued  down  to  the  Bprijer 
contests,  in  order  to  check  the  operations 
of  cavalry.  ’Hie  situation  in  which  it  w;bs 
found,  buried  so  deeply  in  pure  cky,  im¬ 
plies  an  antiquity  much  greatet  tljap  the 
period  of  the  pinss-troopcrs,  pr  the  wars  of 
the  Bruces  and  the  Edwards. 
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On  Magnetic  Vaiuation. 

By  Col.  Macdonald. 

The  theorv  of  Magnetic  Variation,  which, 
in  a  series  of  papers  in  your  valuable  Ma¬ 
gazine,  l  have  been  endeavouring  to  esta¬ 
blish,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a 
North-west  Magnetic  Pole,  and  of  the  com¬ 
menced  decrease  of  West  variation  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
this  country  ;  and  still  more,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe. — As  far  as  our  information 
extends,  relative  to  the  actual  site  of  this 
pole,  I  shall  make  it  appear  by  approxima¬ 
tion*  of  two  distinct  descriptions,  that  it 
must  be  situated  not  far  from  the  point  of 
intersection  given  by  longitude  100  deg. 
West,  and  70  deg.  of  North  latitude. — I 
was  informed  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  that  it  was  doubted  at  Greenwich 
whether  the  West  declination  had  decreased. 
If  the  Pole  moves  under  a  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  appear, 
Its  motion  eastward  may  be  quite  consistent 
with  an  increase  of  West  variation.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  Magnetic  Pole  to  be  moving 
eastward,  under  the  parallel  of  70  deg.,  let 
the  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  be  ap¬ 
plied  from  the  place  of  London  on  a  globe, 
so  as  to  form  a  tangent  to  this  parallel  of 
latitude,  at  longitude  60  deg.  nearly ;  it  is 
manifest,  that  until  the  Pole  arrives  at  this 
tangetical  point,  the  angle  of  declination, 
or  the  variation  may  continue  increasing, 
till  its  diminution  commences  at  this  point, 
aud  will  continue  to  diminish  till  the  mov¬ 
ing  Pole  comes  between  London  and  the 
North  Pole  of  the  earth,  when  this  angle 
will  vanish,  with  no  variation  in  London. 
As  in  former  papers,  it  was  made  out,  that 
the  pole  required  160  years  to  move  under 
a  quadrant  of  its  orbit,  it  may  be  71.11 
years  from  the  present  period,  before  an 
actual  decrease  of  variation  commences  at 
London. — By  parity  of  experimental  rea¬ 
soning,  after  the  moving  pole ,  or  magnetic 
power ,  passes  eastward  from  the  meridian  of 
London,  the  increasing  East  variation  will 
terminate  at  the  eastern  tangent  point  of 
the  parallel,  71.11  years  before  the  pole 
has  attained  its  maximum  of  easting.— In 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  diminution  of  64 
seconds  of  West  variation  from  1816  to 
1817.  In  1823  the  West  variation  is  put 
down  at  24  deg.  9  min.  48  sec. — This,  dur¬ 
ing  seven  years,  gives  an  average  decrease  of 
0  deg.  1  min.  9  sec.  428.— The  accuracy 
of  this  cannot  he  doubted;  and  I  have  given 
into  the  preceding  reasoning,  on  a  Supposi¬ 
tion  of  a  circular  orbit,  to  shew  that  the 
i  raf  oi bit,  as  in  tbe  case  of  all  moving  bo¬ 
dies  ill  space,  must  necessarily  he  elliptical. 


The  theory  I  lay  down  is,  however,  in 
utrumque  paralu s,  should  it  still  prove  that 
the  West  variation  is  increasing.  The  small 
quantum  of  alteration  of  declination  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  its  being  obvious 
that  the  moving  power  in  the  present  part 
of  its  orbit  proceeds  in  a  curve,  differing 
little  from  a  straight  line;  and  this  very 
circumstance  goes  far  to  account  for  an  ap¬ 
parent  inequality  of  movement  in  the  mag¬ 
netic  orbit ;  in  addition  to  anomalies  aris¬ 
ing  from  magnetic  strata  and  currenta. 

All  that  intrepidity,  perseverance,  and 
enterprise  could  achieve,  was  evinced  by 
Captain  Parry  and  his  resolute  companions, 
in  attempting,  amidst  constant  danger,  to 
get  to  the  hyperborean  coast  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  in  encountering  appalling  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  loss  of  men  was  no  more  than 
would  have  happened  at  home  in  the  com¬ 
mon  course  of  things.— In  the  history  of 
human  daring,  we  know  nothing  that  in 
astonishing  devotedness,  exceeds  the  fear¬ 
less  risks  to  which  Captain  Franklin  and 
his  party  resolutely  exposed  themselves. — 
If  the  wished-for  North  West  Passage  has 
not  been  as  yet  passed  through  by  British 
seamen,  we  shall  make  it  out  that  these 
unparalleled  expeditions  have  furnished  sci¬ 
entific  data,  which  enable  ns  to  ascertain 
the  site  of  that  most  important  object,  the 
North-west  Magnetic  Pole,  so  nearly  that 
the  trouble  of  finding  its  precise  position  can 
be  now  but  little.  Indeed  it  will  appear 
from  a  methodical  investigation,  that  from 
circumstances  beyond  their  controul,  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  above-mentioned  gallant  com¬ 
manders  could  have  accomplished  this  es¬ 
sential  objent,  had  it  even  formed  an  ex¬ 
press  part  of  their  instructions. — The  va¬ 
luable  means  afforded  to  philosophical  re¬ 
search  by  these  bold  navigators,  consist  of 
accurate  observations  of  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude,  with  the  corresponding  dips  and  va¬ 
riations  given  by  the  magnetic  needle.  I 
am  now  to  avail  myself  of  these  useful  ma¬ 
terials,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  situation  so 
near  to  the  real  position  of  the  most  at¬ 
tracting  point  of  the  magnetic '  pole,  or 
power,  as  to  render  the  discovery  of  a  more 
exact  site  a  problem  of  future  facile  solu¬ 
tion,  divested  of  its  present  embarrassment 
and  uncertainty. — 'The  method  pursued  is 
equally  obvious  and  simple;  and  consists 
[for  asertaining  tlie  latitude  of  the  pole- 
magnetic]  in  selecting  from  a  mass  of  ob¬ 
servations,  two  longitudes  and  two  dips  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  which  appear  rela¬ 
tively  to  agree  the  nearest.  This  done,  the 
two  respective  latitudes  are  added,  taking 
the  half  as  a  medium  of  approximation  to 
the  real  site  of  the  North-west  Magnetic 
Pole.  There  ate  three  processes  of  this 

description. 
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description.  Tlie  three  results  are  added,  matvm.  The  process  exhibited  m  figures 

taking  the  third  part  as  the  final  approxt-  arc  as  follows. 


Latitude.  Longitude. 

Dip. 

Variation. 

deg. 

min. 

sec.  deg. 

min. 

sec. 

deg. 

min. 

sec, 

deg. 

min. 

sec. 

By  Parry . 

74 

46* 

56  110 

33 

59 

88 

29 

0.91 

126* 

17 

1  8  East. 

By  Franklin 

67 

19 

23  109 

44 

30 

88 

58 

18 

41 

43 

22  East. 

i  1 

142 

6 

19 

{  t  > 

71 

3 

09.5 

d  B  b 

By  Parrv . 

73 

33 

15  88 

18 

17 

87 

35 

00 

1 15 

37 

12  West. 

By  Franklin 

66 

12 

36’  86 

44 

01 

87 

31 

06 

52 

19 

48  West. 

i  1 

139 

45 

51 

itVI.lt  J 

69 

52 

5  5 

By  Parry . 

75 

23 

25  112 

29 

30 

88 

36 

0.95 

117 

52 

22  East. 

By  Franklin 

64 

15 

17  113 

02 

•  39 

87 

20 

85 

30 

50 

47  East. 

i  I  133 

6*9 


38 

49 


42 

21 


First  medium  latitude . 

3 

09.5 

Second  do.  . 

52 

5  5 .5 

Third  do.  . 

49 

21 

Sum  of  three  medium  latitudes  . 

45 

26 

The  mean  of  these  three  . 

.  70 

05 

08.6  • 

In  order  to  approximate  to  the  longitude  sition  of  the  Magnetic  Pole. — The  medium 
of  the  North-west  Magnetic  Pole,  two  mag-  of  these  longitudes  was  taken.  As  in  the 
netic  dips  and  two  latitudes  were  selected  case  of  the  latitude,  three  similar  processes 
from  a  number  of  observations,  where  these  took  place  to  furnish  a  final  approximation , 
approached  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  ap-  by  taking  a  third  part  of  three  media.  In 
pertained  to  longitudes  manifestly  situated  figures  this  statement  is  as  follows, 
relatively  to  the  .East  and  West  of  the  po- 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 

O 

Dip. 

Variation. 

Z0*O  Ilf 

deg. 

min. 

sec. 

deg. 

min. 

sec. 

deg. 

min. 

sec. 

deg. 

nun* 

sec 

By  Franklin 

6? 

01 

00 

116 

27 

28 

87 

31 

18 

44 

ii 

43 

East. 

Bv  Parry . 

66 

55 

58 

81 

88 

43 

87 

47 

13 

6*2 

30 

00 

West. 

faoi'mi 

l 

1  198 

06 

1 1 

.99 

03 

05.5 

By  Franklin 

67 

47 

50 

115 

36 

49 

88 

05 

07 

46 

25 

52 

East. 

By  Parry . 

66 

80 

58 

86 

30 

20 

88 

07 

28 

48 

32 

57 

West. 

i 

|  202 

07 

09 

;«(j  mi) 

101 

03 

34.5 

By  l’arrv . 

66 

12 

36 

86 

44 

01 

87 

31 

06 

52 

19 

48 

West. 

By  Franklin 

67 

01 

00 

116 

27 

28 

87 

31 

18 

44 

1 1 

43 

East. 

41 

!  203 

1 1 

29 

101 

35 

44.5 

First  medium 

longitude 

03  05.5 

Second 

do. 

03  34.5 

Third 

do. 

35  44.5 

kUl  WjA 

Sum  cf  three  medium  longitudes  .  301  42  24.5 

The  mean  of  these  three  .  100  34  03.1 


1 

mh 


Thus  it  appears,  by  a  tolerable  analytical  process,  that  the  highest  attracting  point  of  the 
North-west  Magnetic  Pole,  or  power,  is  situated  nearly  at  the  intersection  of  70  deg. 
North  latitude,  and  100  deg.  of  West  longitude. 

Having,  Mr.  Urban,  by  the  aid  of  the  how  far  I  have  arrived  at  the  same  object 

dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  combined  with  by  means  of  the  intersections  of  magnetic 

relative  longitudes  and  latitudes,  endea-  variations,  drawn  from  the  places  given  by 

voured  to  lay  down,  by  approximating  me-  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  from  the  po- 

diums,  the  polar  positions,  I  shall  shew  sition  of  whose  crossing,  such  magnetic  va- 


magnetic 

nations 
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nations  were  obsenred  by  the  intelligent 
officers,  to  whose  persevering  labours  we 
are  indebted  for  the  materials  that  enable 
us  to  come  at  a  scientific  truth,  honourable 
to  the  British  nation,  and  very  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  interests  of  navigation  and 
commerce.  By  means  of  a  multiplicity  of 
magnetic  variations,  taken  on  the  East  and 
West  sides  of  the  site  of  the  magnetic  pole, 
three  of  these  gave  the  position  nearly  as 
above  stated  ;  and  if  from  this  point,  with 
a  radius  of  a  degree  and  a  half,  a  circle  be 
described,  it  will  include  sixteen  of  these 
polar  sites.  I  tried  this  mode  on  a  chart 
on  the  mercator  projection,  and  also  on  a 
globe,  and  found  the  results  similar. — A 
few  of  the  intersections  of  variation  taken 
from  the  publications  of  Captains  Parry, 
Franklin,  and  Ross,  gave  positions  consi¬ 
derably  to  the  North-east  and  North-west 
of  the  position,  where  the  majority  nearly 
concentrate  ;  but  in  such  cases,  from  va¬ 
rious  causes,  such  anomalies  frequently  oc¬ 
cur  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  site,  as  so  far  warranted,  will 
enable  those  who  must  be  sent  out  ulti¬ 
mately  for  this  express  purpose,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  with  great  facility  the  precise  point, 
where,  on  the  line  of  no  variation,  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  will  be  found  to  stand  at  ninety 
degrees. — I  trust  Captain  Parry  will  find  a 
passage,  by  means  of  propelling  wheels, 
through  the  ice,  in  Prince  Regent’s  Chan¬ 
nel,  as  in  that  case  the  site  of  the  magnetic 
pole  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  line  he  will 
sail  over  to  get  to  the  mouth  of  Copper- 
mine  River ;  and  a  few  days’  trial  on  the 
line  of  no  variation,  contiguous  to  the  po¬ 
sitions  laid  down  in  this  paper  [and  which 
circumstances  on  the  spot,  and  means  such 
as  I  used,  will  indicate],  cannot  but  enable 
him  to  solve  a  problem  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  to  science,  and  commercial  welfare, 
than  any  other  ulterior  object. — The  heat 
of  the  summer  of  this  year  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  1819,  when  a  passage  through 
Prince  Regent’s  Channel  was  found  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  and  this  affords  some  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  ascertaining  what  is  well  worth  the 
expense  incurred,  and  what  Europe  anxiously 
looks  for — the  precise  position  of  the  North¬ 
west  Magnetic  Pole,  which  alone  is  decidedly 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  true  theory  of  the 
most  wonderful  phenomenon  in  nature,  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic-  needle ._ — In  pro¬ 
ceeding  westward,  in  1819,  along  Lancas¬ 
ter’s  Sound,  now  put  down  Barrow’s  Straits, 
firm  fields  of  ice,  several  degrees  in  breadth, 
lay  between  Captain  Parry’s  tract,  and  the 
apparent  position  of  the  magnetic  pole, 
thus  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  discovery  of 
precise  site. — The  discovery  of  an  object, 
whose  existence  was  hitherto  founded  on 
mere  philosophical  conjecture,  could  be  no 
part  of  the  instructions  of  that  year ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  published  instruc¬ 
tions  guiding  the  last  voyage.  It  probably 


constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in  the  di¬ 
rections  for  the  present. — Should  Captain 
Parry  fail  in  penetrating  through  Prince 
Regent’s  Channel,  he  must  either  return, 
or  attempt  to  get  into  the  Polar  Bason, 
through  some  of  the  unexplored  channels 
contiguous  to  Winter  Harbour.  May  every 
success  attend  him,  for  he  merits  muchixom 
his  country  ! — As  for  Captain  Franklin,  to 
whose  wonderful  exertions  I  have  made  it 
appear  science  is  much  indebted,  he  had 
not  nautical  means  of  attempting  a  disco¬ 
very  not  contemplated  by  his  instructions. 
A  few  diminished  degrees  of  longitude  to 
the  South-west  of  the  made  out  probable 
position  of  the  Pole  he  found  an  open  sea, 
and  bays  abounding  with  fish.  It  is  thus 
evident,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  or 
obstacle,  in  the  way  of  proceeding,  at  some 
early  period,  from  Coppermine  River  to  the 
line  of  no  variation ,  in  order  easily  to  make 
on  it  the  essential  discovery  still  wanted  $ 
and  should  the  ship  sent  for  this  purpose, 
aud  well-provided,  be  frozen  in  near  the 
polar  position,  so  much  the  more  exactly 
will  the  site  of  the  pole  be  accurately  as¬ 
certained  on  the  ice. —  If  accounts  be  true, 
the  Russians  have  passed  through  Behring’s 
Straits.  This,  however,  is  a  very  minor  ob¬ 
ject  to  what  has  been  stated  as  indispensa¬ 
bly  requisite. — Two  very  small  vessels  taken 
in  pieces  to  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  Ri¬ 
ver,  might  be  put  together  there.  One  of 
these  might  proceed  along  the  hyperborean 
coast,  to  explore  that  and  these  far-famed 
straits ;  while  the  other  would  accomplish 
the  far  more  important  object  of  discover¬ 
ing,  with  little  risk  or  danger,  the  point 
where  the  magnetic  needle  would  stand  per¬ 
pendicular  on  the  line  of  no  variation,  run¬ 
ning  under  its  meridian,  as  formerly  ex¬ 
plained. — In  latitude  68  deg.  18  min.  50 
sec.,  and  longitude  109  deg.  25  min.  00  sec. 
Captain  Franklin  found  a  dip  of  89  deg.  31 
min.  1 2  sec.  This  is  certainly  too  great  to 
be  justified  by  the  numerous  dips  recorded 
by  himself  and  Captain  Parry.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  such  magnetic  strata  as  operated  on 
the  needle  at  Fort  York,  near  Hudson’s 
Bay,  disturbed  the  needle  in  this  instance. 
It  must,  however,  be  manifest,  that  the 
magnetic  pole,  or  moving  power,  is  a  very 
large  body  ;  as  in  latitudes  75  deg.  66  deg. 
and  in  longitudes  112  deg.  and  83  deg.  the 
dip  of  the  needle  exceeded  88  degrees. — 1 
trust,  Mr.  Urban,  that  others  more  compe¬ 
tent  will  investigate  this  most  interesting 
subject,  more  methodically  and  closely  than 
I  have  done  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that 
however  more  clearly  and  ably  the  subject 
may  be  treated,  little  or  nothing  farther 
new  can  be  adduced  till  tire  intrepid  voy¬ 
agers,  who  are  now  passing  “  per  varies 
casus ,  per  lot  discrimina  rerum, ”  furnish  us 
with  additional  fact9. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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COURTSHIP. 

From  an  unpublished  Opera, 

By  Mrs.  Carey, 

Author  of  “  Lasting  Impressions,”  a  Novel. 

\yilEN  Pheliin  first  woo’il,  I  said  “  No,” 
I  confess, 

Because  I  had  heard  people  say, 

That  the  men  were  so  nice,  if  too  soon  we 
said  “  Yes," 

They  with  scorn  would  our  frankness  repay. 

So  I  blush’d,  and  look’d  down — 

Nay,  endeavour’d  to  frown, 

And  cried,  “  Go  !  you  but  mean  to  deceive 
»» 

me.  — 

But  he  smil’d,  when  I  said 
That  I  ne’er  meant  to  wed ; 

And  protested  he  did  not  believe  me. 

When  next  Ire  renew’d  his  professions  of 
truth, 

I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  say  No:” 

For  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  frown  on  the  youth, 
When  a  smile  could  such  pleasure  bestow. 
So  I  held  out  my  hand, 

But  said,  “  Pray,  understand  — 

If  hereafter  you  slight  or  deceive  me, 
Though  sorry  to  part, 

I  shall  not  break  my  heart.” — 

He  smil’d,  and  appear’d  to  believe  rae. 

West  Square,  Dec .  5. 

- # - 


THE  BASKET. 

To  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

you’re  obliging,  friendly,  kind  ! 

As  I  have  found,  and  still  do  find  : 

I  with  a  line  of  thanks  thus  bind 

The  Basket  i 

At  Christmas,  presents  friends  expect; 

Deem  us  unkind  if  we  neglect : 

Therefore,  I  hope,  you  will  accept 

The  Basket ! 

Which  I  despatch  per  coach  to  thee, 

From  tax  and  toll  ’tis  freighted  free  ! 

Then  kindly  pray  accept  from  me 

The  Basket  1 

Let  others  send  their  fish  and  game  ! 

And  ducks,  and  fowls,  both  wild  and  tame  ! 

I  send  you - no  !  I'll  only  name 

The  Basket  1 

And  that  is  quite  enough  I  trow, 

What  bus’ncss  has  the  world  to  know  ; 

And  if  they  ask,  then  only  shew 

The  Basket ! 

May  health  and  happiness  attend 

On  you  my  much  obliging  friend  ! — 

Each  year  succeeding,  nnd  I  ’ll  send 

The  Basket ! 


Till  Father  Time,  he  bids  me  stay ; 

And  pajjer,  pen,  and  ink,  decay  ; 

Excuse  me  tlren,  if  I  delay 

The  Basket! 

1824.  T.  N. 

STANZAS 

To  the  Snowdrop. 

"Y^THILE  still  descends  the  frozen  show’r 
On  Winter’s  dreary  plain. 

Gladly  I  welcome  thee,  fair  flow’r, 

The  first  of  Flora’s  train. 

Oftimes  beneath  the  moss-grovrn  shed, 

A  shelter  from  the  storm, 

Or  prickly  holly,  droops  thy  head, 

Array’d  in  modest  form. 

Emblem  of  Him,  in  whom  no  guile 
The  sons  of  Judah  found, 

Like  him,  thou  t&rriest  here  awhile. 

Lowly,  upon  the  ground  : 

To  us  the  tidings  glad  you  bring 
That  genial  Spring  is  nigh  : 

So  He  was  Herald  of  the  Spring 
Of  daylight  from  on  high. 

Hail  then,  fair  snowdrop,  thou  to  me 
This  lesson  may’st  convey  ; 

Be  clothed  with  humility, 

And  fair  without  display, 

Nov.  l .  F.  C. 

SONNET. 

J  CANNOT,  cannot  rest,  the  God  of  sleep 
Refuses  now  to  press  my  eyelids  down ;  — 
In  deep  despair  condemn’d  to  wake  and  weep, 
My  fleetingjoys,  my  hopes  for  ever  flown. 
The  Moon  in  beaming  brightness  lights  the 
ground, 

With  chasten’d  rays,  that  trembling  kiss 
the  earth  ; 

A  still,  a  solemn  silence  reigns  around, 

And  thoughts  of  wildcriug  sadness  give 
to  birth. 

Hark !  what  melodious  strains  salute  mine  ear, 
Borne  on  the  fitful  breezes  of  the  night. 
At  distance  dying — and  again — more  near. 
In  grandeur  pealing — and  now  airy  light 
They  steal  my  soul,  absorb  my  thought,  my 
sense, 

And  hold  my  willing  frame,-  in  lost,  in  wrapt 
suspense.  E.  T. 

To  the  Memory  of  Wilson  Lowrv,  F.R.S. 

M.  G.  S.  Xc, 

g  AY,  do  the  Arts  allure,  enchant  thy  soul. 
And  rule  thy  spirit  with  supreme  con- 
troul ? 

Then, Reader. pause, and  drop  a  hallowed  tear  : 
No  common  Artist  rests  in  glorv  here. 

Hath 
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Hath  Science  darted  her  unclouded  ray, 

And  beam’d  on  thee  in  intellectual  day  ? 
With  kindred  dust  thy  favour’d'  feet  have 
met : 

A  glorious  star  of  Science  here  is  set. 

On  some  lov’d  wife,  perchance,  thy  hopes 
have  hung, 

And  children  drawn  instruction  from  thy 
tongue. 

Thou  too  may’st  mourn.  In  Lowry  all 
might  see,  ...  [be. 

Whatever  the  Husband  aqd  the  Sire  should 
Perchance  thy  feelings  have  intensely  glowed 
With  Friendship’s  flame;  in  him  such  feel¬ 
ings  flowed. 

Art  thou  an  outcast,  and  bereaved  of  all  ? 
His  ear  was  never  closed  to  Pity’s  call. 
Whoe’er  thou  art,  if  aught  that’s  wise,  or 
just. 

Or  good  can  move  thae,  venerate  his  dust. 
In  Glory’s  field  new  Artists  will  arise. 

And  strive  as  nobly  for  a  deathless  prize  . 
And  new  Philosophers  will  point  the  way 
To  Nature’s  throne  of  light,  and  realm  of  day. 
Others  will  act  as  well  the  husband’s  part. 
Cherish  the  friend,  or  soothe  the  mournful 
heart ; 

Or  to  their  children  prove  preceptors  kind ; 
Guides  of  their  feet,  and  beacons  of  their 
mind. 

But  Lowry  blended  all,  yea  all  of  these  : 
Born  to  instruct,  he  chose  the  means  that 
please  ; 

Great  in  his  mind,  benignant  in  his  heart ; 
The  light  of  Science,  ur^l  the  pride  of  Art ! 

Ye  golden  stars,  whose  mystic  lore  he 
knew,  [drew ; 

Wliose  complex  paths  his  hand  unerring 
Ye  giant  rocks,  whose  source  his  genius 
trac'd 

Thro’  many  a  fiery  flood,  or  watery  waste  ; 
Temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  beau¬ 
teous  forms, 

Tho’  Time  may  bend,  and  desolating  storms 
May  whelm  your  glories  in  the  dust,  will 
stand, 

Preserv’d  to  future  times  by  Lowry’s  hand. 
Shrine  of  Batalha  j  grandeur’s  gorgeous 
throne,  [<>ur  own ; 

Which  Lowry’s  matchless  plates  have  made 
Did  not  ye  hear?  did  not  ye  feel  the  swell, 
Whose  note  profound,  yet  thrilling,  seem’d 
to  tell  [well. 

A  mighty  soul  had  bade  the  world  fare- 
Then  go,  ye  spirits  of  the  great  and  wise, 
Who  strove  on  earth  for  fame’3  immortal 
pri/e  ! 

Tell  every  fane  in  Graeclan  realms  afar  : 

Oh  !  tell  the  mountains,  tell  each  radiant 
star, 

That  Lowry’s  gone.  With  that  bright  ge¬ 
nius,  fled  [dead ! 

The  grace  of  Art,  and  Nature’*  Charm  is 

Ah  !  who  shall  comfort  us,  when  thus 
bereft,  1 

And  who  supply  the  void  which  Lowry  left  ? 

Gcnt.  Mag.  December,  1824. 
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Art  faded  ;  Science  languish’d  ;  Genius  vied 
With  them  in  grief,  and  droop’d  when  Lowry 
died— 

Minerva  veil’d  in  gloom  her  sacred  head. 
And  griev’d,  as  erst  she  griev’d,  for  Newton 
dead. 

The  Muses  paused  amid  th’  aethereal  choir, 
And  e’en  Apollo  half  restrain’d  his  lyre. 

The  Earth,  kind  Parent,  spread  thy  couch  of 
rest, 

And  clasp’d  thee  gently  to  her  silent  breast, 
Honouring  Fame’s  votary,  as  in  times  of 
yore :  [fore. 

And  Scipio’s  dust,  thy  child  who  went  be- 
And  long  had  moulder’d,  felt  as  something 
dear. 

As  something  kindred  was  approaching  near  ! 
Can  earth  and  ashes  mourn  ?  then  what 
should  we, 

Who  live,  and  feel  the  dread  reality  ? 

Say ;  shall  we  seek  th’  abode  his  virtues 
grac’d  ? 

The  shrine  is  desolate  !  the  God  displac’d  ! 
Shall  we  to  Learning’s  faded  bowers  repair  ? 
No  Lowry  pours  the  light  of  knowledge 
there  ! 

Oh  !  we  will  linger  where  bis  ashes  sleep  ; 
And  we’ll  recite  his  praise,  and  fondly  weep 
For  him,  who  charm’d,  enlighten’d,  form’d 
our  mind, 

And  mourn  for  him  who  felt  for  human  kind. 
He  needeth  not  a  monumental  stone, 

To  make  his  intellectual  triumphs  known  : 
On  adamantine  base  he  rear’d  a  throne. 

His  deathless  works  to  every  land  proclaim 
How  near  perfection  soar’d  this  son  of  fame  ! 

Ye  groves,  and  pine  -  clad  hills,  whose 
evening  gales, 

Waft  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales  ; 
Lov’d  fields  of  Hampstead  !  where  we  often 
stray’d, 

On  lofty  themes  discoursing  ;  when  he  made 
That  beauteous  spot  his  summer  dwelling- 
place, 

And  woo’d  divine  Philosophy,  to  chase 
All  care  away  :  ye  hours  of  bliss  gone  by  : 
Pure  flowing  joys,  whose  springs  are  scarcely 

dry: 

Whose  streams  to  Fancy’s  vision  sparkle 
clear,. 

And  murmur  sweetly  yet  in  memory’s  ear  ! — 
But  why  these  fond  addresses,  weak  and  vain  ? 
Can  they  annihilate  dark  Plutos’s  reign. 

And  call  the  mighty  dead  to  life  again  ? 

Ah  me  !  the  vallies  smile ;  the  zephyr 
breathes :  [wreathes, 

Spring’s  lillied  hand  the  blooming  plain  in- 
Luxuriant :  Cynthia  fills  her  silver  horn  : 
Night’s  purple  robe  the  glittering  stars  adorn  : 
Yon  glorious  Sun  illumes  returning  morn, 
With  beams  unquenched  ;  but  on  our  wist¬ 
ful  eyes, 

Thy  beam,  6  Lowry,  never  more  will  rise  ! 
That  power  alone,  who  hade  the  world  to  be, 
Can  raise  another,  wise  and  great  like  thee  ! 
Oct.  30.  H.  S.  Boyd. 
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FRANCE. 

On  Wednesday  the  22d  of  December  the 
King  of  France  opened  the  session  of  Le¬ 
gislative  Chambers.  The  Speech  com¬ 
menced  with  an  expression  of  grief  for  the 
death  of  the  late  King,  and  a  just  tribute  to 
his  merits  as  the  author  of  institutions 
which,  “  uniting  the  past  and  the  pre¬ 
sent,”  have  restored  tranquility  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  Fiance.  It  then  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  confidence  displayed  by  the  whole 
nation  towards  its  new  Monarch,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  he  knows  and  will  fulfil  the  du¬ 
ties  of  Royalty.  The  King  observes,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  friendly  dispositions  of  foreign 
governments,  “  I  shall  neglect  nothing  to 
maintain  this  happy  agreement,  and  the 
peace  which  is  the  consequence  of  it.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  I  have  consented  to  pro¬ 
tract  the  stay  in  Spain  of  a  part  of  the  troops 
that  my  son  had  left  there,  after  a  campaign 
which  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  father  I  may 
call  glorious.  A  recent  convention  has  re¬ 
gulated  the  condition  of  this  temporary  mea¬ 
sure,  which  is  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
interests  of  the  two  Monarchies.  The  just 
security  which  we  derive  from  our  external 
relations  will  favour  the  developement  of 
our  internal  prosperity.  I  will  second,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  these  salutary  movements,  by  caus¬ 
ing  those  ameliorations  which  the  interests 
of  religion  require  to  be  successively  pro¬ 
posed  to  you.  The  King,  my  brother,  ex¬ 
perienced  great  consolation  in  procuring  the 
means  to  close  the  last  wounds  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  "I  he  moment  is  come  to  execute 
the  wise  plans  which  he  had  conceived.  The 
situation  of  our  finances  will  permit  us  to 
accomplish  this  great  act  of  justice  and  of 
policy,  without  augmenting  the  taxes,  with¬ 
out  cramping  the  different  parts  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  For  these  results,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  order  established  by  our  con¬ 
currence,  to  the  fortune  of  the  State,  to  the 
peace  which  we  enjoy.” 

At  the  Court  of  Assize  held  at  Versailles 
a  wretch  named  Ledger  was  sentenced 
to  death,  for  strangling,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Etampes,  a  young  girl,  12  years  of 
age,  whose  person  he  violated,  and  after¬ 
wards  drank  her  blood,  and  ate  part  of  her 
flesh.  He  is  evidently  insane,  and  the  most 
horrible  facts  of  the  case  (which  have  been 
proved  to  be  true)  rested  solelv  on  his  own 
confession. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts  from  Barcelona  state  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions  had  been  made  in  that 
eity  to  procure  recruits  for  the  lew  decreed 
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by  the  Spanish  Government,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  send  troops  to  South 
America,  but  that  they  had  entirely  failed, 
the  Junta  of  Catalonia  having  been  unable 
to  raise  more  than  one-third  of  the  number 
required  from  that  province,  although  they 
had  gradually  raised  the  bounty  offered  to 
each  recruit  from  one  to  eight  ounces  of 
gold.  rI  he  Junta,  to  avoid  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  from  the  Government,  had  drawn 
up  a  representation,  in  which  they  enume¬ 
rate  the  efforts  which  they  have  made,  and 
deplore  their  inutility.  As  if  to  make  up, 
however,  for  this  failure  by  increased  zeal, 
the  Junta  have  condemned  several  persons 
implicated  in  the  riot  in  March  last,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Monica,  in  Barcelona,  to  two 
years’  labour  at  the  gallies,  the  evidence 
having  failed  in  proving  more  than  that 
there  were  strong  grounds  to  suspect  crimi¬ 
nality  !  !  ! 

RUSSIA. 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburgh,  of  the 
1.9th  and  20th  of  November,  present  a 
dreadful  account  of  the  calamities  produced 
by  an  inundation  of  the  Neva,  not  equalled 
within  the  memory  of  man.  In  some  parts 
of  the  town  the  waters  rose  to  such  a  height, 
and  with  so  great  rapidity  >  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  had  not  time  to  save  themselves,  but 
men,  women,  and  children,  indiscriminately 
perished.  A  storm  accompanied  this  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  waters,  so  violent  as  to  roll  up 
the  sheet  iron  which  covered  the  roofs  of 
many  houses,  as  if  it  had  been  paper  j  broke 
in  doors  and  windows  every  where,  and  com¬ 
bining  its  force  with  that  of  the  current, 
swept  away  bodily  some  of  the  slightest  ha¬ 
bitations.  The  magazines  of  wine,  sugar, 
and  other  merchandize,  being  principally 
in  cellars  under  ground,  and  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city,  it  is  supposed  that  da¬ 
mage  to  the  amount  of  millions  has  been 
sustained  by  the  merchants  on  this  melan¬ 
choly  occasion.  The  stores  of  raw  sugar 
near  the  Custom-house,  and  the  Herring- 
magazine,  containing  upwards  of  50,000 
barrels  of  that  article  of  food,  were  irre¬ 
trievably  ruined ;  guard-houses  and  bridges 
destroyed  ;  the  streets  of  Petersburgh  were 
covered  the  following  day  with  bodies  of 
animals  which  haff  been  drowned — with  fire¬ 
wood,  the  stores  of  which  had  been  broken 
up,  and  drifted  away  in  all  directions — with 
ships,  which  had  burst  from  their  moor- 
ings — with  the  contents  of  ravaged  shops, 
and  tile  materials  of  which  wind  and  water 
had  overturned.  Whole  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Russian  capital  were 
swept  away  !  No  food  could  he  had  in  any 
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quarter  for  days  after  the  deluge  had  sub¬ 
sided — no  payments  were  made — no  money 
demanded ;  the  ordinary  transactions  and 
affairs  of  men  being  altogether  displaced 
and  forgotten  amidst  this  scene  of  over¬ 
whelming  misery.  The  inundation  appears 
to  have  subsided  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
came  on — the  }.9th  being  the  day  on  which 
it  began  and  ended.  The  Exchange  had 
been  fitted  up  to  receive  4,000  persons. 
The  damage  done  to  the  Imperial  fleet  is 
described  to  be  immense.  Of  1  8  barracks 
1 5  were  washed  away.  Cronstadt  was  com¬ 
pletely  under  water.  Many  merchantmen 
have  perished;  the  Imperial  Navy  suffered 
extremely;  a  ship  of  the  line  of  100  guns 
stands  in  the  great  square,  and  two  steam 
boats  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  not  far 
from  the  Theatre.  Above  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons  are  missed  there.  The  Isaac’s  Bridge 
is  destroyed,  and  its  immense  foundation  of 
blocks  of  granite  ryas  unable  to  resist  the 
fury  of  the  waves.  A  large  three-masted 
vessel  was  driven  against  a  house,  which  it 
knocked  down.  By  order  of  the  Governor, 
400  soldiers  were  employed  in  burying  the 
dead. — Several  charitable  societies  emulate 
each  other  in  zeal,  to  relieve  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferers.  The  Emperor  has  already 
given  a  million  of  rubles  ;  the  Empress  Ma¬ 
ria  50,000  ;  the  Grand  Dukes,  each  50,000  ; 
the  Commeicial  Fund  of  the  Colonies, 
1,000,000;  Count  Scheremeteff,  50,000; 
M.  Mecheleff,  30,000. 

SWEDEN. 

Eernadotte  has  issued  an  edict  respecting 
public  education,  requiring  the  principals  of 
the  Swedish  Consistory  Courts  to  elect  only 
such  persons  for  the  office  of  churchwar¬ 
den  (and  parish  instructor),  as  shall  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  teaching  by  the  Lancasterian  sys¬ 
tem  ;  to  replace  the  Curates,  who  are  stated 
to  be  far  more  numerous  than  necessary  for 
religious  purposes  or  economy,  by  well- in¬ 
structed  schoolmasters ;  to  economize  the 
fees  of  church  livings,  and  the  funds  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  Clergy,  and  render  such 
funds  available  for  the  purpose  of  public 
education. — Prince  Oscar,  eldest  son  of  the 
King,  has  been  elected  Chancellor  to  the 
Universities  of  Upsal  and  Lund. 

The  grand  Canal  of  Gothland,  which  is 
to  unite  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic  with¬ 
out  having  to  pass  the  Sound,  is  proceeding 
rapidly  in  its  execution  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Swedish  Government,  which  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  in  thus 
employing  the  military  in  time  of  peace. 
The  distance  is  about  200  English  miles,  of 
which  nearly  a  fifth  part  is  already  exca¬ 
vated.  The  actual  distance  saved  by  this 
canal,  in  the  Baltic  navigation,  will  be  from 
500  to  6*00  miles. 

TURKEY. 

Tlje  Grand  Signior  has  issued  a  firman 
prohibiting  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip¬ 


tures,  which  had  been  translated  into  the 
Persian  language.  The  firman  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cadi,  who  sent  for  the 
Chiefs  of  the  different  Christian  sects,  told 
them  what  the  Sultan’s  orders  were,  and 
ordered  them  to  cause  all  their  people  who 
had  any  of  these  books  in  their  possession 
to  deliver  them  up,  threatening  to  hang  any 
man  who  should  be  found  to  keep  back  any 
of  them.  The  Cadi  also  ordered  the  seques¬ 
tration  of  the  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

PERSIA. 

Letters  from  Shiras  announce,  that  on 
the  27th  Chawal,  1239,  which  answers  to 
the  month  of  April,  1824,  there  had  been 
an  earthquake,  which  lasted  six  days  and  six 
nights  without  interruption,  and  which  had 
swallowed  up  more  than  the  half  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  city,  and  overthrown  the  other,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  earthquake  at  Aleppo. 
Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  fell  victims  to 
this  catastrophe;  scarcely  five  hundred  per¬ 
sons  could  save  themselves.  Other  letters 
from  Aborkoh  announce,  that  the  same 
shock,  but  less  violent,  had  been  felt  there. 
Kazroon,  a  city  between  Aborkoh  and  Shi¬ 
ras,  was  swallowed  up  with  almost  the  whole 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  earthquake.  All  the  mountains  sur¬ 
rounding  Kazroon  were  levelled  by  it,  and 
no  trace  of  them  now  remains. 

EAST  INDIES. 

Dispatches  from  the  Governor-General 
of  India  detail  the  very  difficult  and  arduous 
services  our  forces  have  to  perform  against 
the  Burmese.  “  Every  act  of  the  enemy,” 
says  one  account,  “  evinces  a  marked  deter¬ 
mination  of  carrying  hostility  to  the  very 
last  extremity — approaching  our  posts  day 
and  night,  under  cover  of  an  impervious  and 
incombustible  jungle;  constructing  stock¬ 
ades  and  redoubts  on  every  road  and  path¬ 
way,  even  within  musket -shot  of  our  sen¬ 
tries,  and  from  these  hidden  fastnesses  car¬ 
rying  on  a  most  barbarous  and  harassing 
warfare,  firing  upon  our  sentries  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  and  lurking  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  jungle,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  any  unlucky  wretch  whom  chance  may 
have  thrown  in  their  way.” 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  learn  through  the  American  Journals 
that  the  Constitution  of  Mexico  has  been 
finally  and  satisfactorily  settled  upon  a  foot¬ 
ing  which  seems  to  promise  durability.  Ge¬ 
neral  Victoria  has  been  elected  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  Government  as  President,  with 
powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and 
General  Bravo  has  been  appointed  Vice- 
President.  The  latter  has  given  the  best 
proof  of  his  innocence  of  the  dangerous  am¬ 
bition  and  jealousy  of  superiors,  with  which 
he  has  been  charged,  by  accepting  an  office 
subordinate  to  that  occupied  by  his  sup¬ 
posed  rival. 

An 
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An  extraordiny  Gazette  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  detailing  the  further  progress  of 
the  cause  of  independence  in  Peru,  has  arri¬ 
ved.  From  this  document  we  learn,  that 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Junin,  the  Spaniards 
have  fled  before  their  victorious  opponents, 
with  the  greatest  possible  precipitation. 
Their  force  had  dwindled  down  to  between 
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2,500  and  3,000  men,  and  these  were  daily 
diminishing  by  desertion  to  the  Patriot  ranks. 
General  Bolivar,  in  his  dispatch,  expressly 
states,  that  whatever  may  be  the  combination 
of  the  Spanish  Chiefs,  or  their  plans,  he  is 
confident  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  Peru 
during  the  present  year,  and  of  consolidating 
her  freedom  by  the  liberating  army. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

At  a  late  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Dublin,  Mr.  O’Connell,  who  presi¬ 
ded,  read  the  amount  of  the  Catholic  Rent 
received  in  the  month  of  November.  The 
total  for  that  month  was  3,007/.  10s.  4 d. 
Mr.  O’Connell  said  that  they  now  had  5,000/. 
of  the  Catholic  Rent  funded.  He  then  read 
the  list  of  subscriptions  received  during  the 
last  week,  the  amount  of  which  was  700/.  4s. 
9d.  Several  sums  of  money,  and  letters  pro¬ 
mising  support  to  the  Association,  were 
received  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  O’Connell 
announced,  amid  loud  cheers,  that  three 
Catholic  barristers  were  to  proceed  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  order  to  visit  the  different  Catholic 
Associations  there.  Mr.  Shiel,  Mr.  Woulfe, 
and  himself,  had  been  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  They  would  visit  the  Catholic 
Associations  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  other  provincial  towns  of 
England,  and  also  that  of  London.  The 
imposing  attitude  assumed  by  this  Association 
has  caused  some  alarm  among  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  The  Dublin  Correspondent  says  : 
“  A  worse  tyranny  never  afflicted  the  world 
than  now  prevails  in  Ireland.  A  more  cruel 
Inquisition  never  beat  down  the  right  to 
think  and  the  liberty  to  act,  in  Spain,  than 
now  lords  it  over  the  freedom  of  opinion  in 
Ireland.  The  man  who  is  not  ready  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Rent,  if  he  be  engaged  in  trade, 
will  soon  be  taught  to  learn  the  perils  of  his 
fidelity  to  himself  and  to  his  principles. 
The  familiars  of  the  Rent  Inquisition  are  to 
be  found  in  all  quarters;  and  the  holy  bro¬ 
therhood  never  intermit  in  zeal  and  impor¬ 
tunity  a  moment.” 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  been  arrested  at  Dublin, 
and  bound  over  to  answer  a  charge  at  the 
Sessions,  for  seditious  words  uttered  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The 
sedition  imputed  to  Mr.  O’Connell  is  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  victories  of  Bolivar  in  South 
America,  and  the  expression  of  a  hope  that, 
if  Ireland  be  oppressed  beyond  endurance, 
she  also  may  find  a  Bolivar. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Railways. — An  important  Establishment 
has  been  formed,  denominated  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Rail  Road  Company.  The 
money  to  be  raised  is  400,000/.,  in  four  thou¬ 


sand  shares  of  1 00/.  each  ;  and  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  is  the  quick  and  cheap  dispatch 
of  merchandize  in  that  district.  One  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  merchandize  pass  daily  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  by  the  route 
of  the  canals,  the  average  time  taken  is  8(J 
hours,  and  the  expence  15s.  per  ton;  whilst, 
by  the  proposed  Rail-road,  the  time  will  be 
reduced  from  ad  to  5  hours,  and  the  expence 
from  15s.  to  10s.  per  ton.  The  Committee 
state,  that  merchandize  is  frequently  brought 
across  the  Atlantic,  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  in  twenty-one  days  ;  while,  owing 
to  the  various  causes  of  delay  to  which  the 
canals  are  subjected,  goods  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  longer  on  their  passage  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester ! 

A  Company  has  been  formed  for  establish¬ 
ing  Rail-roads,  for  loco-motive  engines,  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  principal  towms  in 
Kent :  their  capital  is  one  million,  in  10,000 
shares  of  100/.  each;  and  an  early  application 
is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to 
carry  their  objects  into  effect. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  Author  of  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  a  General  Iron  Railway,” 
pointing  out  the  immense  advantages  that 
would  attend  the  estabishment  of  a  General 
Iron  Railway  to  the  City  of  London.  The 
Petitioner  states,  that  the  Mails  from  London 
to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  might 
be  conveyed  within  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  and  those  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
within  twenty-four. 

A  Railway  is  immediately  to  be  established 
between  Glasgow  and  Eninburgh. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  has  so  far  succeeded, 
that  in  August  last  121  vessels  navigated 
some  parts  of  it  :  several  with  wool,  passing 
from  Hull  to  Liverpool ;  others  to  and  from 
Dumfries,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  or  Liver¬ 
pool,  Newcastle,  &c.  with  lime,  slates,  free¬ 
stone,  salt,  herrings,  staves,  deals,  &c. 
Three  steam-packets  pass  through  from  In¬ 
verness  to  Glasgow  :  the  works  are  however 
not  yet  completed,  and  some  part  of  the  line 
is  intended  to  be  laid  dry  next  summer,  and 
deepened  for  1  8  feet  water,  when  the  largest 
merchant  vessels  will  pass  from  sea  to  sea 
through  this  magnificent  canal. 

Much  time  has  been  consumed  lately  on 
the  cases  of  persons  summoned  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Easter  Dues ,  w  hich  the  Magistrates 
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have  uniformly  directed  to  be  paid  with  costs. 
The  expences  that  attach  to  parties  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  pay  until  served  with  legal  process, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  others  from  offering 
useless  resistance  to  this  small  annual  de¬ 
mand,  payable  by  every  housekeeper.  By 
way  of  further  information  upon  the  subject, 
we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  ab¬ 
stract  of  a  case  decided  at  the  late  Michael¬ 
mas  Sessions  for  the  County  of  Durham, 
and  from  which  we  understand  there  is  no 
appeal  to  any  higher  Court  : 

Watson  v.  Nesjield — This  was  an  appeal  in 
which  Mr.  Peter  YVatsou,  of  Chester-le- 
Street,  was  the  appellant,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nesfield,  the  perpetual  curate  of  Chester-le- 
Street,  was  the  respondent,  and  made  against 
an  order  or  adjudication  of  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  requiring  the  said  Peter  Watson 
to  pay  the  sum  of  Is.  8 d.,  due  from  him  to 
the  respondent,  for  Easter  Offerings.  The 
Court,  after  being  occupied  a  considerable 
time  in  hearing  the  counsel  in  support  of, 
and  in  opposition  to,  the  appeal,  as  also  the 
evidence  produced,  and  it  being  fully  admit¬ 
ted  on  all  sides  that  Easter  Offerings  were 
due  of  common  right,  confirmed  the  order 
of  adjudication ;  and  the  chairman  said  he 
thought  it  proper  to  state,  that  the  decision 
was  unanimous. 

The  toll-collector  on  the  Abingdon  road 
was  on  Tuesday  last  convicted  before  the 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  in  the 
mitigated  penalty  of  50s.  and  costs,  for  ex¬ 
acting  the  toll,  amounting  to  2s.  from  two 
clergymen  returning  from  their  “  ministerial 
duty,”  at  Abingdon,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  7th  ult.  The  general  Turnpike  Act, 
as  well  as  the  Local  Act,  called  “  The  Hinck- 
sey  Hill  Act,”  most  clearly  exempt  rectors, 
vicars,  curates,  and  “their  officiating  repre¬ 
sentatives,”  from  the  payment  of  toll  upon 
Sundays  and  other  days,  when  proceeding 
to,  or  returning  from,  the  performance  of 
their  clerical  functions. 

At  the  village  of  Thornton,  near  Sherborne, 
a  custom  exists  among  the  tenants,  of  depo¬ 
siting  5s.  in  a  hole  in  a  certain  tombstone  in 
the  churchyard,  which  prevents  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  from  taking  tithes  of  hay  during 
the  year.  This  must  be  invariably  done  on 
St.  Thomas’s  Day,  before  twelve  o’clock, 
or  the  privilege  is  void. 

THE  LATE  STORMS. 

The  hurricane  of  the  18th  and  19th  of 
last  month  is  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
physical  history  of  Europe.  It  appears  to 
have  originated  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Holland.  Hence  it  swept  along  the 
North  Sea,  which  was  every  where  furiously 
agitated.  There  were  dreadful  shipwrecks 
on  the  coast  of  Jutland.  Hence  it  traversed 
Sweden,  prostrating  whole  forests  in  its 
course.  Gottenburgh  and  Stockholm  were 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  terror,  and  suffered 
much.  In  the  Gulf  of  Finland  the  storm 


was  dreadful  —  the  hurricane  forced  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic  into  the  Gulf,  and  tha 
commotion  was  terrible.  At  Petersburgh 
the  scene  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  ima¬ 
ginable.  (See  Foreign  News.J  This  hur¬ 
ricane,  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  its  kind  on  record,  appears  to  have  tra¬ 
versed  in  a  double  curve  of  870  or  400 
leagues,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  time,  the 
north  of  Europe.  There  is  no  instance 
recorded  of  such  a  storm. 

The  effects  of  the  late  violent  hurricanes, 
particularly  the  storm  on  the  23d  of  Nov. 
have  been  severely  felt  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  At  Portsmouth,  ships  foun¬ 
dered  in  every  direction. — -All  the  houses 
fronting  the  sea  at  Seaford  have  had  their 
foundations  entirely  sapped.  One  building, 
occupied  by  a  carpenter,  was  entirely  de¬ 
molished.  Many  cottages  that  stood  about 
a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  near  a 
large  flour  mill,  have  been  washed  away. — 
At  Dover  the  tempest  was  most  awful,  more 
severe  than  any  that  has  been  experienced 
there  for  many  years. — Off  Margate ,  a  brig 
went  down,  and  all  hands  perished.  An  out¬ 
ward-bound  West  Indiaman  (the  BlendonJ 
went  down  at  a  moment’s  notice  on  Tuesday 
in  the  Downs,  and  only  five  hands  out  of 
seventeen  saved.  —  Off  Weymouth,  a  large 
ship,  entitled  the  Colville,  was  wrecked, 
and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  Seven¬ 
teen  of  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  up  by 
the  sea.  The  breakwater,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  esplanade  are  washed  away. 
The  houses  near  the  sea  had  four  feet  of 
water  on  their  basements. — At  Hastings , 
about  twelve  o’clock  at  night  the 
storm  had  so  far  increased  in  violence 
that  many,  dreading  what  might  be  its 
extent  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  de¬ 
serted  their  dwellings,  and  some  of  them 
were  so  rapidly  followed  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  tide,  that  the  breakers  pre¬ 
vented  their  retreating  by  the  doors  towards 
the  sea,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  their 
escape  by  the  back  doors.  The  Priory  was 
almost  altogether  inundated  with  water,  and 
the  communication  was  obliged  to  be  kept 
up  by  the  sailors,  who  exacted  a  moderate 
reward  for  carrying  men  and  women  dryshod 
across  on  their  backs.  Before  the  tide  sub¬ 
sided,  the  sand  was  washed  against  the  doors 
of  Diplock’s  Marine  Library.  Powell’s 
Library  was  cut  off  from  all  communication, 
as  well  as  the  Bank  adjoining,  during  the 
last  hour  of  high  water,  by  the  enormous 
breakers  which  struck  the  battery,  and  were 
carried  over  upon  these  houses  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  above  thirty  feet,  filling  all  the  little 
cross  streets  with  rivulets  of  water.  The 
fishermen  had  provided  for  the  safety  of 
their  boats,  by  hauling  them  up  into  the 
streets. — The  accounts  from  Plymouth  are 
equally  disastrous.  Some  of  the  shipping 
in  the  Sound  parted,  and  cut  their  cables, 
and  being  unmanageble,  drove  foul  of  other 
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vessels,  carrying  away  their  masts,  bowsprits, 
&c.  and  altogether  drifting  upon  the  rocks. 
* — Along  the  Devonshire  Coast  the  desolation 
on  the  shores  was  of  the  most  melancholy 
description ;  nothing  but  wrecks  were  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction,  and  valuable  pro¬ 
perty  lay  floating  about  without  an  owner. 
The  ruin  has  extended  far  and  wide  ;  every 
creek  and  inlet  was  a  scene  of  destruction 
without  parallel  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
A  large  vessel,  the  Hibernia,  was  dashed  to 
pieces  under  the  platform  of  the  citadel. 
Her  cargo  (says  the  Plymouth  Journal), 
which  consisted  of  hemp  and  tallow,  was 
scattered  about  in  every  direction,  and  five 
of  the  crew  met  a  watery  grave.  In  Calivaler 
the  havock  was  altogether  astonishing  and 
melancholy.  The  scenes  witnessed  in  Dead- 
man’s  Bay  will  never  be  effaced  from  re¬ 
membrance.  The  whole  extent  of  that  part 
of  the  Bay  where  the  vessels  were  stranded 
is  not  above  300  yards  in  length,  and  within 
this  small  compass  were  beheld  the  remains  of 
no  less  than  sixteen  fine  merchantmen,  all 
crowded  together  in  one  vast  ruin  and  de¬ 
struction.  Had  not  the  Breakwater,  how¬ 
ever,  presented  a  bulwark  against  the  ter¬ 
rific  sea  and  tide  coming  iu  from  the  South¬ 
ward,  the  lower  part  of  Plymouth  must  have 
been  almost  demolished,  and  scarcely  a  ship 
in  port  have  survived  the  hurricane.  —  At 
Sidmouth  the  devastation  and  ruin  caused 
by  the  hurricane  exceeded  all  calculation  ; 
20,000/.  will  not  replace  the  damage  sus¬ 
tained  in  this  place.  —  The  destiuction  of 
lives  and  property  at  Chiswcll,  Portland 
Island,  Dorset,  has  been  most  dreadful  ; 
about  twenty  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
found  dead  and  missing,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  were  without  a  habitation, 
and  not  a  particle  of  property  left  them. 
There  was  scarcely  a  boat  left  out  of  the 
great  number  that  belonged  to  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  the  island.  Whole  streets  were 
swept  away  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from 
the  time  the  sea  first  made  in,  which  was 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
cries  of  despair  and  suffering  of  the  poor 
unfortunates  upon  whom  the  houses  were 
falling,  was  dreadful.  Numbers  were  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded  and  bruised  in  their 
courageous  and  humane  endeavours  to  rescue 
others  from  death. — At  Dorchester,  a  heavy 
stack  of  chimnies  on  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Rickman,  was  blown  down  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  aud  falling  on  the  bed  of 
the  Rev.  Gentleman,  crushed  him  and  his 
amiable  wife  beneath  the  ruins.  Similar 
calamities  occurred  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Court  of  Chancery. — The  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Scotland  v.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher. — 
The  defendant  in  this  case,  who  is  minister 
to  a  congregation  in  London,  has,  it  appears, 
incurred  the  high  displeasure  of  the  Synod 
of  Scotland,  on  account  of  his  having  twice 


broken  his  promise  of  marriage  to  a  young 
lady  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  in  consequence  been  moved,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Synod,  to  grant  an  injunction 
to  prevent  Mr.  Fletcher  from  preaching,  &c. 
Great  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  such 
a  case;  and  Counsel  have  been  heard  at  great 
length  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  this 
particular  instance. — The  Lord  Chancellor 
at  length  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
stating  his  opinion  that  the  Court  had  no¬ 
thing  like  sufficiency  of  information  to  be 
enabled  to  say  whether  there  had  or  had  not 
been  a  breach  of  engagement  between  the 
parties ;  and  he  desired  it  to  be  understood, 
that  he  decided  upon  the  deficiency  of  the 
information,  and  by  no  means  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  question  :  on  that  ground  he  saw 
no  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  Court, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  refuse  the  injunction. 

Court  of  King’s  Bench. — If  estmacott 
v.  Thivaites  and  others. — This  was  an  action 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  Morning  He¬ 
rald  newspaper,  to  recover  damages  for  a 
libel.  The  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration,  alleged 
that  before  the  publication  of  the  libel,  he 
had  printed  a  Catalogue  of  pictures  displayed 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my,  and  having  caused  the  same  to  be  sold 
without  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  the  defen¬ 
dants,  intending  to  injure  him,  by  preventing 
the  sale,  published  the  libel  of  which  he 
complained.  The  article  (in  substance) 
warned  the  public  against  purchasing  any 
catalogues  on  sale  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  stated  that  they  were 
incorrect — that  the  different  notes  wrere  com¬ 
posed  of  bad  grammar,  and  scarcely  intelli¬ 
gible.  It  also  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
writer  was  to  extort  money  from  young  artists. 
After  some  witnesses  were  called  to  prove 
the  plaintiff  s  case,  Mr.  Scarlett  addressed 
the  Jury  for  the  defendants,  who,  he  insisted, 
had  not  published  a  libel  on  the  author  of 
the  Catalogue,  but  fair  criticism  upon  abook, 
badly  written,  the  grammatical  errors  of 
which  he  pointed  out.  The  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  in  his  charge  to  the  Jury,  said — with 
respect  to  the  libel,  every  man  had  a  right 
to  exercise  legitimate  criticism,  but  it  was 
not  competent  for  any  person,  under  pretence 
of  criticising  a  recent  publication,  to  reflect 
on  the  characters  of  others.  Unless  immo¬ 
rality  could  be  traced  in  the  work,  the  book 
was  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  not  the 
writer.  If  the  publication  of  which  the 
plaintiff  complained  hart  been  confined  to 
the  bad  grammar  and  composition,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  it  was  a  libel;  but 
it  went  further,  and  charged  the  plaintiff 
with  intent  to  extort  money  from  artists. 
There  was  no  proof  of  that ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  writer  appeared  indulgent  to  young 
artists.  There  was  nothing  in  the  publication 
which  could  justify  the  words  which  conveyed 
that  charge,  and  the  Jury  must  therefore 
find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — Damages  Is. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Nov.  16. —  Vise.  Morpeth,  Lord  Lieut, 
of  the  East-Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

Nov.  24. — Sir  A.  West,  M.  D.  Physician 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  Knight  Com.  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword;  and  R.  Palmer,  esq. 
(appointed  one  of  the  Judges  at  Madras) 
were  knighted. 

J far -Office ,  Nov.  26. —  10th  Reg.  of  Foot, 
Brevet  Lieut.-col.  A.  S.  King,  to  be  Major. 
—90th  Ditto,  Brevet  Major  M.  Dixon  to 
be  Major,  vice  Wright,  dec. 

Dec.  10. — 2d  Reg.  Dragoons,  Brev.-Maj. 
J.  Miffs,  to  be  Major,  vice  Spooner. 

ff'hitehall,  Dec.  10.  —  Dr.  Mac  Michael 
to  be  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Duke  of 
York’s  household. 

Dec.  14. — Joshua  Henry  Mackenzie,  esq. 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  to  be  a  Lord 
Justiciary  in  Scotland,  v.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  bart.  resigned. 

War  Office,  Dec.  17.  —  6th  Reg.  Foot, 
Brevet-col.  J.  Gardiner  to  be  Lieut.-col. — 
Brevet-Major  S.  Taylor  to  be  Major. — 47th 
Ditto,  Brevet  Lieut.-col.  J.  W.  O.  Donoghue 
to  be  Major,  vice  Warren,  dec. — Major  W. 
Read,  Permanent  Ass. -Quartermaster  Gen. 
to  be  Deputy  Quartermaster  General  in  the 
East  Indies,  with  the  rank  of  Lieut.-col.  in 
the  army,  vice  Marlay,  dec. — Brevet  Lieut.- 
col.  C.  R.  Forrest,  to  be  Perm.  Ass. -Quar¬ 
termaster  General,  vice  Read. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Turner,  M.A.  to  the  Prebend  of 
Lafford  at  Lewes,  near  Sleaford,  Lincoln, 
vice  George  Turner,  deceased. 

Rev.  Jos.  Cross  ;  Rev.  Ames  Hellicar  ;  Rev. 
Frederick  Rouch ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert,  elected  Minor  Canons  of  Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  Henry  Parr  Beloe,  Trinity  and  St.  Mary 
R.  R.  Guildford,  vice  Dr.  Weller,  res. 

Rev.  J.  Bardgett,  Broughton  V.  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  J.  Brasse,  B.D.  Stotfold  V.  Beds. 

Rev.  Wm.  Carwithen,  Allhallows  on  the 
wall,  Exeter,  and  Manaton  R.  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  Liscombe  Clarke,  Downton  V.  Wilts, 
vice  Lear,  resigned. 

Rev.  Asgill  Colville,  Market  Harboro’  Perp. 
Cur.  co.  Leicester. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Colville,  Great  and  Little 
Livermere  united  R.R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  David  Davies,  Llanboidv  V.  Carmarth. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Davies,  Marfleet  Perp.  Curacy, 
Holderness. 


Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  Tuxford  V.  Notts. 

Rev.  J.  Fellowes,  Beighton  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Charles  Griffiths,  Trentishoe  R.  Dev. 

Rev.  O.  W.  Kilvington,  Snaith  V.  co.  York. 

Rev.  J.  Milne,  Swine  V.  Holderness. 

Rev.  J.  Procter,  D.D.  Conington  R.  Hunts. 

Rev.  Phil.  Nic.  Shuttleworth,  D.D.  Foxley 
R.  Wilts. 

Rev.  Geo.  Uppill,  Hornbloton  R.  Somers. 

Rev.  J.  Digby  Wingfield,  Geashill  Living, 
King’s  County,  Ireland. 

Rev.  Wm.  Maddock  Williams,  Dom.  Chap, 
to  Marquess  of  Londonderry. 

Rev.  Dr.  Butcher,  Minister  of  Chap.  Royal, 
Brighton,  Dom.  Chap,  to  Marchioness  of 
Hastings. 

Rev.  Edw.  Chaplin,  to  be  Morning  Reader 
and  Evening  Preacher  at  Gray’s  Inn. 

Rev.  Edwards  Hannam,  Chaplain  to  Royal 
Horse  Guards. 


Dispensation. 

Rev.  Thos.  Newcome,  Rector  of  Shenley, 
Herts,  to  hold  Tottenham  High  Cross  V. 
Middlesex,  with  Shenley  R. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.  C.  L.  elected  Registrar 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  vice  Gutch, 
resigned. 

Stephen  Peter  Rigaud,  esq.  M.  A.  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry,  to  be  a  Delegate 
of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Rev.  A.J.  Carrighan,  B.D.  fellow  of  St. 
John’s,  Lady  Margaret’s  Preacher,  Cam. 

Rev. - Milner,  Master  of  the  College 

Grammar  School,  Bristol. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lewis  Davies,  M.A.  to  be  second 
Master  of  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey. 

M.  de  Joux,  late  of  Geneva,  to  be  Master 
of  the  Mathematical  School. 

M.  des  Lauriers,  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
to  be  Master  of  the  French  Schools. 

Mr.  Tyers,  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  to 
be  Writing  and  Arithmetical  Master. 

Rev.  David  Archard  Williams,  to  be  Master 
of  Carmarthen  Free  Grammar  School. 

Rev.  Richard  Baty,  to  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Bedale,  co.  York. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cox,  and  Rev.  Phil.  Jennings, 
Grand  Compounder,  admitted  D.  D. ;  and 
Rev.  J.  Hume  Spry,  admitted  B.  and  D.D. 
at  Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  Henry  Hogarth,  admitted  B.  and 
D.C.L.  Grand  Compounder. 

Richard  Pritchard  Smith,  admitted  M.D. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov.  7.  In  Great  Dean’s-yard,  the  wife  At  Jersey,  the  wife  of  Major  Fyers,  Roya^ 
of  Rev.  Edmund  Goodenough,  D.D.  Head  Engineers,  a  dau. — 19.  In  Hyde  Park-place, 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  a  dau. — 1 1 .  the  wife  of  Wm.  Alexander  Mackinnon,  esq. 

of 
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of  Portswood-house,  Hants,  a  son. — At  the 
Vicarage,  Inkborough,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
I.  Strange  Dandridge,  M.A.  of  Worcester 
Coll.  Oxon.  a  dau. — At  Hastings,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Young,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  a 
son. — 20.  At  Ilobburn-hall,  the  wife  of  W. 
Lambton,  esq.  a  son. — 22.  Elizabeth-Mary, 
wife  of  Rev.  Richard  Cranmer,  Vicar  of 
Mitcham,  a  dau.' — At  St.  James’s  Rectory, 
Shaftesbury,  Mrs.  Donne,  a  dau. — 26.  In 
Bryanston-square,  the  lady  of  Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir  T.  Hislop,  hart.  G.C.  B.  a  dau. — At  the 
Rectory,  Little  Bookham,  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Pollen  Boileau  Pollen,  a 
son. — 27.  At  Bologne,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Rob.  Hagan,  R.  N.  a  dau. — At  Melun,  the 
Countess  de  Croismare,  a  son. — 2.9.  Mrs. 
F.  Pollock,  of  Bedford-row,  a  dau. — 30.  In 
Welbeck-street,  the  wife  of  Col.  Murphy,  a 
dau. — Lady  Barham,  a  son. — At  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Island,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col.  L.M. 
Coombs,  a  son. — At  Paris,  the  Countess  of 


Wicklow,  a  dau. — The  lady  of  Count  Mun¬ 
ster,  a  dau. — The  wife  of  J.F.  Carr,  esq.  of 
Carr-lodge,  Horbury,  twin  daughters. — The 
lady  of  Sir  G.  Crewe,  hart,  a  son  and  heir. 
— At  Hythe,  Lady  Greenock,  a  son. 

Dec.  5.  At  Wells,  the  wife  of  Francis  H. 
N.  Drake,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. — 8.  At  the 
Vicarage,  Bishopstone,  North  Wilts,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Middleton,  a  son. — 
At  Denford -house,  the  wife  of  G.H.  Cherry, 
esq.  M.P.  a  dau. — .9.  In  Montague-square, 
Mrs.  R.  Purcell,  a  son. — 10.  At  Guernsey, 
the  wife  of  Lieut.-col.  Kennedy,  a  son. — 
At  Callow-park,  Worcestershire,  the  wife  of 
Sam.  Wall,  esq.  a  son. — 1 1.  The  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Heberden,  of  Great  Bookham,  a 
son. — 14.  In  Bryanston-sq.  the  wife  of  Jos. 
Hume,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau.— 16.  In  Devonsh.- 
place,  Lady  Maria  Saunderson,  a  dau. — In 
Spring-gardens,  the  wife  of  C’apt.  Clive,  of 
Grenadier  Guards,  of  twins. — 19.  At  Kew, 
the  wife  of  Nicholas  H.  Nicolas,  esq.  a  son. 


M  A  R  R 

Lately.  The  King  of  Prussia  to  the 
Countess  Augusta  of  Harrach,  who  will  go 
by  the  title  of  the  Princess  de  Lignitz,  as 
this  marriage  is  made  with  the  left  hand. 
The  marriage  of  a  prince  or  lord  in  Germany 
with  a  woman  of  an  inferior  rank  being 
marked  by  giving  to  her  the  left  hand  instead 
of  the  right. 

Nov.  4.  At  Vienna,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Augustin,  The  Archduke  Francis  Charles, 
to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Bavaria. 

Sept.  16.  At  Bolton  Percy,  George,  eldest 
son  of  Geo.  Baillie,  e  q.  of  Jerviswode,  Scot¬ 
land,  to  Georgiana,  dau.  of  Mr.  Archdeacon 

Markham. - 23.  Edmund-Cradock,  son  of 

Sir  Edin.  Hartopp,  bart.  to  Hon.  Mary- Jane 

Eden,  dau.  of  Lord  Henley. - 28.  Arch. 

Robertson,  M.D.  of  Northampton,  to  Lucy, 
dau.  of  late  Sam.  Pell,  esq.  of  Ty well-hall. 

Oct.  7.  B.  W.  Proctor,  esq.  (Barry  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  Poet)  to  Anne-Benson-Skepper, 
eldest  dau.  of  Mrs.  Basil  Montague,  of 

Bedford-sq. - 16.  Christ. -James  Magnay, 

esq.  eldest  son  of  Alderman  M.  to  Caroline, 
third  dau.  of  Sir  C.  Flower,  bart.  and  Aider- 

man. - 1 8.  Rich.  Ford,  esq.  of  Gloucester 

place,  to  Lady  Harriet,  dau.  of  Earl  of  Essex. 

- 1 9.  At  the  palace,  Corfu,  Capt.  Holmes, 

90th  Light  Inf.  to  Amelia,  dau.  ofMaj.-Gen. 

Sir  Patrick  Ross. - —21.  John,  son  of  Sir 

J.  L.  K  iye,  bart.  to  Mis®  Arbuthnot,  niece 
of  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Arbuthnot,  and  of  the  Bp. 

of  Killaloe. - At  Colchester,  Rev.  Thos. 

Parry,  of  Balliol  Coll.  Oxon.  to  Louisa,  dau. 
of  Rev.  H.  Hutton,  Rector  of  Beaumont,  in 
Essex.  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  bart.  M.  P. 
of  Eden-hafl,  Co.  Cumberland,  to  E'izaLeth, 
third  dau.  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary  Fludyer,  of 

Ayston,  co.  Rutland. - 26.  John  Lee, 

gerit.  of  Pinner-park,  Middlesex,  to  Anne, 
only  dau.  of  late  John  Newbo'd,  gent,  of 
Rothley. - 27.  At  Ilfracombe,  Rev.  M.G. 
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Beresford,  son  of  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  to 
Mary,  wid.  of  late  Rich.  Digby,  esq. — —30. 
At  Croydon,  Rev.  Edw.  Serocold  Pearce,  only 
son  of  late  Dean  of  Ely,  to  Georgiana-Eliz. 

dau.  of  Geo.  Smith,  esq.  M.  P. - At  Heb- 

burn-hall,  by  special  license,  John  George 
\ernon,  esq.  only  son  of  Hon.  Geo.  Vernon, 
of  Sudbury-hall,  co.  Derby,  to  the  eldest  dau. 
of  Cuthbert  Ellison,  esq.  M.  P. 

Nov.  24.  At  Little  Marlow,  Sir  Thos.  F. 
Freemantle,  bart.  to  Louisa-Elizabeth,  dau. 

of  Gen.  Sir  George  Nugent,  bart. - 27. 

At  St.  James’s,  Hon.  G.  R.  Trevor,  sou  of 
Lord  Dynevor,  to  the  Hon,  Miss  Fitzroy, 
dau.  of  Lord  C.  Fitzroy. 

Dec.  2.  At  St.  Pancras,  Fred.  Wood,  esq. 
Lieut.  R.  N.  nephew  of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley, 
to  only  dau.  of  T.  Farrar,  esq.  of  Mecklen- 

burgh-sq. - At  St.  Marylebone,  Robert 

Jeukyns,  esq.  to  Susanna-Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Sir  J.  F  rederick,  bart.  of  Burwood-park.— — • 
7.  At  F'ulham,  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  of 
Brompton-sq.  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  J.  Skelton, 

esq.  of  Hammersmith. - 8.  At  Edgeware, 

Rev.  Peter  Felix,  of  Chelsea,  to  Miss  Reed, 

of  Brockley-hill. - 15.  AtShefford,  Beds, 

Thomas,  son  of  Edwin  Sandys,  esq.  of  Kent¬ 
ish  Town,  to  Jane,  relict  of  late  Rob.-Bryan 
Long,  esq.  son  of  R.  Long,  esq.  of  Doughty- 

st.  and  Manor-house,  Dawlish. - 16.  At 

Clapham,  James,  eldest  son  of  W.  Norris, 
esq.  President  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons, 
to  Anne-EIizabeth,  dau.  of  late  Alderman 

Rothwell. - At  Marylebone,  Hon.  George 

Cathcart,  7th  Hussars,  third  son  of  Earl 
Cathcart,  to  Lady  Georgiana  Greville,  eldest 
dau.  of  late  Hon.  Robert  F.  Greville  and 
Louisa  (in  her  own  right)  Countess  of  Mans¬ 
field  his  wife. - At  Stone,  Kent,  Capt. 

Philip  Ottley,  of  Bombay  Array,  to  Anua- 
Frederica,  dau.  of  late  Col.  Berkeley,  and 
niece  of  R.  Talbot,  esq.  of  Stone  Castle. 
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Dl/C  DE  LA  CHATRR. 

The  Due  de  la  Chatre  (see  p.  375)  was 
born  at  a  lourg  of  that  name  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Berry.  Among  his  ancestors  he 
reckoned  two  Grand  Marshals,  and  a  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  France,  whose  descent  and  history 
are  detailed  in  Moreri.  The  family  estate 
was  confiscated  by  the  Revolutionary  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  creditors  neglecting  to 
prefer  their  claims,  it  was  irretrievably 
lost;  while  in  many  instances  property 
which  was  sequestrated  for  debt  reverted 
to  the  owner  at  the  restoration.  The 
Comte  de  la  Chatre,  having  filled  the  post 
of  Charge  d’Affaires  to  our  Court  from  the 
exiled  Monarch,  remained  in  this  country 
as  Ambassador,  with  a  dukedom.  On  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Pre¬ 
miers  Gentilhommes  to  the  King;  and, 
after  gently  reproving  the  creditors  of  his 
estate  for  neglecting  an  opportunity  of 
payment,  promised  to  devote  a  portion  of 
his  income  (which  arose  only  from  his  pen¬ 
sion  and  salary)  to  their  claims.  The  re¬ 
ports  concerning  the  King’s  behaviour  have 
been  contradicted  by  an  assurance  that  he 
sent  to  inquire  after  the  Due  in  his  last 
illness.  He  was  buried  near  Paris,  in  the 
same  cemetery  with  his  mother,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  revolution.  His  brother,  le 
Pere  la  Chatre,  who  holds  the  situation  of 
King’s  Almoner  with  the  honours  of  a 
Bishop,  survives  him. 

Of  the  Due  it  is  a  sufficient  eulogy  to 
observe,  that,  during  the  political  contests 
of  the  last  seven  years,  he  was  the  only 
minister  who  possessed  the  esteem  of  all 
parties.  Much  of  the  amity  shewn  by  our 
Court  to  the  exiled  Louis  may  be  attributed 
to  the  esteem  conceived  for  his  representa¬ 
tive.  To  this  country,  his  residence  for 
many  years,  he  was  affectionately  attached, 
and  he  often  expressed  his  wishes  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  here.  His  friendship 
for  his  English  acquaintance  shewed  itself 
strikingly  in  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVIII. 
which  he  presented  to  the  late  Commissary 
Manse),  with  this  inscription,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Tissot : 

H  Regia  dum,  Manselle,  tibi  subsidet  imago, 
Gallis  ipsatoi  suadere  videtur  amorem.” 


Due  de  Noailles. 

Lately.  At  Fontenay  en  Brie,  aged  85, 
the  Duke  de  Noailles,  a  Peer  of  France. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
immortal  Chancellor  d’Agusseau,  he  had 
five  daughters,  Mesdames  de  Noailles,  de 
Lafayette,  de  Thesau,  de  Montagu,  and  de 
Gent.  Mag.  December ,  1824. 
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Grammont.  The  interesting  cares  of  his 
family  shed  on  his  closing  life  the  sweetest 
consolation.  Ilis  great  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  obtained  for  him  the  suffrages  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  preserved  in 
old  age  his  memory  unimpaired.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  he  dictated,  without 
hesitation,  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Segur,  his 
brother-in-law,  a  long  piece  in  verse,  com¬ 
posed  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The 
tears  of  his  family,  the  esteem  and  regret 
of  all  who  knew  him,  have  followed  him  to 
the  tomb. 


Earl  of  Annesley. 

Nov.  9.  The  Right  Honourable  Richard 
Annesley,  Earl  of  Annesley,  Viscount  Gle- 
rawley,  Baron  of  Castle-Mellan,  a  Privy 
Counsellor,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Linen  Ma¬ 
nufacture.  He  v'as  the  third  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  first  Viscount  Glerawley,  by  Anne 
Beresford,  eldest  daughter  of  Marcus  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  and  sister  of  first  Marquis  of 
Waterford;  was  born  April  14,  1745;  and 
married,  September  25,  1771,  Anne  only 
child  and  sole  heiress  of  Robert  Lamber, 
of  Dunleddy,  co.  Down,  esq.  who  died  in 
1822  (see  vol.  xcn.  ii.  p.  89),  and  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  William  Richard,  now  Earl 
of  Annesley,  and  two  other  sons  and  two 
daughters.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Francis-Charles,  second  Viscount  and  first 
Earl  of  Annesley,  December  19,  1802  (see 
rol.  lxxii.  p.  1227),  without  issue,  his 
Lordship  succeeded  to  the  family  titles. 


Countess  of  Oxford. 

Nov.  20.  Aged  51,  the  Right  Hon.  Jane 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Oxford.  She  was 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Scott, 
M.  A.  Vicar  of  Stoke  Itchen,  near  South¬ 
ampton  ;  was  married  to  Edward  Harley, 
fifth  and  present  Earl  of  Oxford,  March  3, 
1794;  and  had  issue  five  children,  three 
sons  (one  of  whom  is  deceased),  and  two 
daughters. 


Lord  Hawke. 

Nov.  29.  At  his  house  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Har¬ 
vey  Hawke,  Baron  Hawke  of  Towton  in 
the  county  of  York,  K.  B.  He  was  the  el¬ 
dest  son  of  Martin  Bladen  second  Lord 
Hawke  (who  died  March  27,  1805),  by 
Cassandra,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Turner,  of  Ambroseden,  co. Ox¬ 
ford,  Bart,  and  sister  to  Elizabeth  Lady 
Say  and  Sele,  mother  of  Gregory  William 
eleventh  Lord  Say  and  Sele;  was  born  May 
3,  1774,  and  married  August  28,  1798, 

Frances 
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Frances  Anne,  sole  heiress  of  Stanhope 
Harvey,  of  Wormesley  Park,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  esq.  and  Colonel  of 
the  second  regiment  of  ihe  said  Riding, 
whose  name  he  added  to  his  own.  On  ihe 
death  of  hi*  lather  in  1805  lie  succeeded  to 
his  titles  ;  and  is  himself  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Edward  William,  now  fourth 
Lord  Haw  ke.  On  the  1 9th  of  August  1810 
lie  lost  his  lady. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Brodrick. 

Nov.  24.  At  Ashtead,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Anne  Brodrick,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  John  Brodrick,  son  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert,  present  and 
sixth  Earl  of  Cardigan,  by  Penelope  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  George  John  Cooke, 
of  Harefield  Park,  Middlesex,  esq.  and 
was  born  March  6,  1795.  She  first  mar¬ 
ried  Aug.  20,  1816,  the  Hon.  John  Perce¬ 
val,  eldest  son  of  Charles  George  Lord 
Arden,  who  died  at  Madeira,  March  15, 
1818.  Her  second  marriage  was  consum¬ 
mated  ouly  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  (see  part  i.  p.  3C7). 


Lady  Dryden. 

Nov.  5.  At  Margate,  aged  70,  the  Dow¬ 
ager  Elizabeth  Lady  Dryden,  of  Ca- 
nons-Ashby,  Northamptonshire.  She  was 
one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Bevill  Dry¬ 
den,  of  Ore,  Berkshire,  esquire,  and,  her 
sisters  having  died,  being  left  sole  heiress 
of  her  uncle  Sir  John  Dryden  (seventh 
Baronet  of  the  creation  in  1619),  married 
June  14,  1781,  John  Turner,  esq.  (brother 
of  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner, 
Bart.)  who,  by  the  King’s  sign  manual,  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Dryden  only, 
Dec.  16,  1791,  on  the  death  of  the  widow 
of  Sir  John,  the  last  Baronet  (who  died  the 
September  before),  and  was  made  a  Baro¬ 
net  by  a  new  creation  April  11,  1795.  He 
died  in  Seymour-street,  Portman-square, 
April  11,  1797.  Lady  Dryden  was  the 
mother  of  the  late  and  present  Baronets, 
three  other  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

She  has  left  the  hulk  of  her  fortune  to  her 
godson,  a  young  gentleman,  son  of  a  late 
eminent  solicitor,  and  intended  for  the 
Chancery  Bar. 


Sir  Harry  Goring,  Bart. 

Dec.  1.  Aged  86,  Sir  Harry  Goring, 
Bart,  of  Highden,  Sussex.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Sir  Charles  Matthew  Goring, 
sixth  Baronet,  by  his  first  wife  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  William  Blackburne, 
esq.  On  his  father’s  death  in  1769  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  ;  but  the  Fagg  estates 
possessed  by  his  father  descended  to  his 
half-brother  Charles,  in  right  of  his  mo¬ 
ther.  The  late  Sir  Harry  married,  first, 
the  only  child  of  John  Forster,  esq.  late 
Governor  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and 


had  issue  Sir  Charles  Forster  Goring,  the 
present  Baronet,  and  a  daughter,  married 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Ridout;  und,  secondly,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Fisher,  by  whom,  who  died  m  July 
1780,  he  had  issue  one  son,  Harry. 


Sir  N.  Dukenfigld,  Bart. 

Lately.  At  Squerries,  near  Westerham, 
Kent,  the  seat  of  John  Warde,  esq.  in  his 
79th  year,  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukenfield,  Bart, 
of  Stanlake,  Beiks,  and  Dukenfield  Hall, 
co.  Chester,  and  late  Lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Windsor  Foresters.  He  was  son  of 
Nathaniel  Dukenfield,  esq.  of  Utkinton 
(third  son  of  Sir  Robert,  first  Baronet),  by 
his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of 

-  Jolly,  esq.  On  the  death  of  his 

cousin  Sir  Samuel,  the  fourth  Baronet,  May 
15,  1768,  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  in 
1783  manied  Katharine,  sLter  of  John 
Warde,  of  Squerries,  co.  Kent,  esq.  who 
died  Sept.  29,  1823  (see  vol.  xcm.  ii.  p. 
468)  ;  and  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and 
one  daughter.  On  the  4th  of  October  181)3 
he  was  appointed  au  Impeding  Field  Offi¬ 
cer  of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Corps, 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  so  long  as  he  continued  on  the  staff, 
and  held  the  above  appointment.  He  >s 
succeeded  by  his  second  son,  now  Sir  John 
Lloyd  Dukenfield,  Bart.  Samuel,  the  el¬ 
dest  son,  who  was  Captain  in  the  7,h  Light 
Dragoons,  met  with  his  dtath  in  a  very 
melancholy  manner.  He  was  returning  in 
the  Dispatch  transport  from  the  campaign 
in  Spain,  where  he  had  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  when,  on  the  22d  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1810,  the  vessel  was  wrecked  within 
sight  of  his  native  shore,  on  the  Manacle 
Rocks  near  Falmouth. 


Sir  John  D’Oyly,  Bart. 

May  25.  At  Kandy,  of  remittent  fever, 
caught  on  an  official  tour  in  the  Seven 
Kories,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  D’Oyly,  Bart, 
a  Member  of  his  Majesty’s  Council  iu 
Ceylon,  and  Resident  and  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Government  in  the  Kandyan 
Provinces. 

Sir  John  D’Oyly’s  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  were  of  the  first  order  j  before  he 
quitted  Westminster  he  was  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  friendship  of  the  late 
learned  head  of  the  School,  Dr.  Vincent, 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence 
till  the  Doctor’s  death.  The  honourable 
aud  high  feelings  which  were  conspicuous 
in  his  character,  combined  with  an  amiable 
gentleness  of  disposition,  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  a  courteousness  of  manner  which 
made  his  society  much  more  desired  by 
his  friends  than  his  laborious  zeal  in  the 
execution  of  his  public  duties  would  allow 
of  their  enjoying  it  j  while  their  esteem 
and  admiration  were  fully  shared  by  the 
natives  of  every  part  of  Ceylun  in  which 
his  official  functions  had  been  displayed, 

and 
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and  towards  whom  his  authority  was  always 
exercised  with  such  strict  and  patient  jus¬ 
tice,  tempered  with  attention  to  all  their 
wants,  and  a  general  charitableness  of  dis¬ 
position,  that  their  regret,  as  evinced  by 
the  numbers  of  all  ranks  in  and  about 
Kandy  who  spontaneously  attended  the 
funeral,  and  loudly  lamented  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  we  fully  believe  to  be  un¬ 
feigned  and  sincere. 

The  merits  and  exertions  of  Sir  John 
D'Oyly  as  a  public  servant,  and  princi¬ 
pally  as  connected  with  the  addition  to  His 
Majesty’s  dominions  of  the  larger  part  of 
Ceylon,  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
highest  authorities.  His  Majesty’s  appro¬ 
bation  was  first  conveyed  in  the  dispatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg,  published  by  the  Ceylon  Go¬ 
vernment  June  1,  1816,  in  the  following 
words  : 

I  am  also  commanded  particularly  to 
express  the  sense  which  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  entertains  of  the 
conduct  and  services  of  Mr.  D’Oyly  upon 
the  late  occasion.  To  his  intelligence  in 
conducting  the  negociations,  first  with  the 
Kandyan  Government,  and  latterly  with 
the  Adikars  and  others  who  opposed  it  to 
his  indefatigable  activity  in  procuring  in¬ 
formation  and  in  directing  the  military  de¬ 
tachments,  the  complete  success  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  principally  owing  ;  and  bis  Royal 
Highness  avails  himself  with  pleasure  of 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  how  greatly 
he  appreciates  not  only  Mr.  D’Oyly’s  latter 
services,  but  those  which  he  has  at  former 
periods  by  his  attention  to  the  Kandyan 
Department,  rendered  to  the  colony  and 
his  c  >untry.” 

His  Majesty’s  approval  was  followed  by 
the  elevation  of  the  deceased  to  a  Baronetcy 
of  the  United  Kingdom  27th  July  1821. 
This  title  becomes  extinct,  Sir  John  never 
having  married. 

His  remaius  were  removed  from  his  late 
residence  in  the  palace  for  interment  in 
the  burial-ground  of  the  garrison  on  the 
26th  of  May,  at  seven  o’clock,  the  troops 
of  the  garrison  lining  the  road,  resting  on 
their  arms  reversed,  wnile  minute  guns 
were  fired  by  the  royal  artillery  in  the  cas¬ 
tle,  as  the  procession  moved  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  : 

The  Korales  and  Aratchies  of  the  Udaratte. 

The  Band  of  the  Ceylon  Regiment. 

The  Body, 

borne  by  twelve  European  soldiers  of  the 
45th  regiment. 

The  Pall  borne  by  six  Field  Officers  and 
Captains  of  the  garrison. 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  N.  Garstin — Medical 
Attendant,  Surgeon  Armstrong. 
Lieut.-colonel  L.  Greenwell,  S.  Sawers,  esq. 
H.  Wright,  esq.  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board,  as  chief  mourners. 

Officers  of  the  Garrison  and  Gentlemen  of 
Kandy. 


The  Adikar  of  the  Kandyan  Provinces,  and 
Kandyan  Chiefs. 

Modliaars,  Mohandirams  of  the  Residency, 
Clerks  of  the  Public  Offices,  together  with 
an  immense  concourse  of  Natives. 


Rev.  Sir  C.  B.  Rich,  Bart. 

Sept.  12.  At  his  seat  near  Southampton, 
after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  in  his  73d 
year,  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Bostock  Rich, 
Bart.  LL.  D.  of  Waverly  Abbey,  near 
Farnham,  Surrey.  He  was  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bostock,  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Windsor,  and  Rector  of  Clewer,  co. 
Berks,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Hop- 
son,  esq.  He  married  Mary- Frances, 
only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Rich,  of  Waverly,  Bart,  who  died  in 
1786  (by  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Peter 
Ludlow,  of  Ardsalla,  co.  Meath,  esq.  and 
sister  of  the  first  Earl  Ludlow),  and  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Rich  by  virtue  of 
the  royal  licence  December  23,  1790.  '  He 
was  created  a  Baronet,  of  Shirley  House, 
Hants,  June  21,  1791,  and  in  1796  sold  the 
estate  of  Waverly,  co.  Surrey,  to  John 
Thompson,  esq.  He  had  issue  six  sons 
and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  a 
Captain  in  the  ]5th  Light  Dragoons,  is 
now  Sir  Charles  Rich,  second  Baronet. 


Hon.  T.  Harris. 

May  17.  At  Mangalore,  East  Indies, 
after  an  illness  of  only  two  days,  aged  40, 
the  Hon.  T.  Harris,  Collector  and  Magis¬ 
trate  at  Canara,  on  the  Madras  Establish¬ 
ment,  second  son  of  Lord  Harris,  by  Anne 
Carteret,  youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Charles  Dixou,  esq.  of  Bath.  He  was  born 
Sept.  13,  1783;  married  March  23,  1807, 
Emma  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  William 
Money,  of  Walthamstow,  esq.  and  had 
issue.  Mr.  Harris  shone  no  less  in  his 
public  than  private  character  ;  and  his  loss 
will  be  equally  lamented  bv  an  affectionate 
family,  and  every  class  in  his  extensive 
district. 


Maj.-GeN.  T.  Carey. 

Nov.  9.  At  the  house  of  Samuel  Smith, 
esq.  M.  P.  Berkeley-square,  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  Thomas  Carey,  of  the  3d  Regiment  of 
Guards. 

This  officer  was  appointed  Ensign  Jan. 
15,  1794,  in  the  3d  Foot  Guards.  He 
served  the  winter  campaign  of  1794  and  5 
in  Holland  w  ith  the  allied  armies,  British 
and  Hanoverian.  The  24th  of  August, 
1795,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  and 
Captain,  and  in  1796  M  ajor  of  Brigade  to 
the  troops  in  Guernsey,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  till  December  1797.  From 
the  latter  period,  to  December  1798,  he 
was  Aide-de-camp  to  Major-general  Bur¬ 
ton.  He  embaiked  in  the  expedition  of 
1799  to  Holland,  and  was  present  at  the 
landing  of  the  army  near  Camperdown  on 
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the  27th  of  August ;  also  in  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  10th  of  September,  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  Zuype,  as  well  as 
the  battles  of  the  19th  of  September  and 
2d  and  6th  of  October  ;  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant  during  this  service,  September  17. 
In  March  1800,  on  the  brigade  of  Guards 
embarking  for  Ireland,  Captain  Carey  was 
appointed  Major  of  Brigade.  He  served 
the  campaign  in  Egypt;  was  present  at 
the  first  landing  of  the  troops  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  the  8th  of  March  1801;  also  in  the 
battles  of  the  13th  and  21st  of  the  same 
month,  and  at  the  reduction  of  Alexandria. 
He  resumed  the  duty  of  Adjutant,  from 
January  1802  to  June  1803.  The  24th  of 
the  latter  month  he  was  appointed  Captain 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  in  this  regiment. 
In  1805  he  served  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  with  the  army  in  Hanover,  as  well 
as  in  the  expedition  to  Zealand  in  1807  ; 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Copenha¬ 
gen.  He  served  also  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
general  in  the  campaigns  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  1808,  and  at  the  battles  of  Vimi- 
era  and  Corunna.  He  was  appointed  M  i- 
litary  Secretary  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt  July 
1809,  and  was  present  at  the  reduction  of 
the  Island  of  Walcheren,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Flushing.  He  received  the  Brevet  of 
Colonel  Jan.  1,  1812,  and  the  rank  of  Ma¬ 
jor-general  June  4,  1 81 4. 


Abraham  Montefiore,  Esq. 

Aug.  25.  At  Lyons,  in  France,  Abra¬ 
ham  Montefiore,  esq.  of  Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex,  a  very  eminent  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  marriage  he  had  one  daughter, 
Mary.  His  second  wife,  who  survives  him, 
was  Henrietta,  sister  of  the  well-known  ca¬ 
pitalist  N.  M.  Rothschild,  esq.  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Nathan  Meyer, 
and  two  daughters,  Charlotte  and  Louisa. 
Mr.  Montefiore  was  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  which  has  been  productive  of  liti¬ 
gation  in  the  Prerogative  Court.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  it  appeared, 
that  the  deceased  was  very  desirous  to  alter 
his  former  will,  but  from  bodily  weakness 
was  incapable  of  doing  so  beyond  the  let¬ 
ters  “  I  w — .”  He  then  took  some  wine,  and 
renewed  his  efforts;  but  becoming  quite 
exhausted  by  continued  convulsions,  was 
incapable  of  writing.  He  {then  uttered  in 
English  the  word  “and,”  or  “  I  wish,” 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  spasm 
that  so  affected  his  organs  of  speech  that 
the  few  words  he  could  utter  in  French  and 
English  were  incomprehensible  to  those 
around  him  ;  and  after  repeatedly  testify¬ 
ing  a  desire  to  do  something  more,  even 
when  speechless,  he  expired.  His  body 
was  brought  to  England.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  about  four  o’clock,  it  was 
taken  from  Stamford-hill  to  be  iutericd 


in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Hebrew 
Burial-ground  at  Mile  Eud  Old  Town.  The 
mourning  coaches,  to  the  number  of  tweu- 
ty-one,  drew  up  to  receive  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  deceased.  There  was 
also  a  number  of  gentlemen’s  carriages. 
Mr.  Moses  Montefiore,  and  his  brother- 
in-law, N.  M.  Rothschild,  esq.  were  the  chief 
mourners.  The  procession  departed  about 
four  o’clock,  and  proceeding  through  Dal- 
ston  and  Bethnal-green,  arrived  about  six 
o’clock  at  the  burial-ground,  where  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Herschell  performed  the  funeral 
duties. 


Dr.  William  Kerr. 

Sept.  4.  At  Northampton,  William  Kerr, 
M.  D.  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  univer¬ 
sally  respected  by  an  extensive  circle  of 
friends.  At  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
was  surgeon  in  the  Oxford  Blue  Regiment, 
which  he  resigned,  and  settled  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  Northampton  at  the  age  of  26. 
In  the  year  1763  he  was  elected  surgeon 
to  the  Northampton  County  Infirmary, 
which  was  established  in  1743,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Stone- 
house.  From  the  general  benefit  which 
continued  to  be  derived  by  the  afflicted,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  governors  in  1790, 
that  a  voluntary  subscription  should  be 
immediately  opened,  to  provide  a  more  eli¬ 
gible  situation,  which  also  received  the 
most  ardent  support  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
benevolence  of  their  parishioners  through¬ 
out  the  county.  When  a  suitable  site  of 
seven  acres  of  land  was  obtained,  on 
the  east  of  Saint  Giles’s  Church,  and  an 
edifice  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
96  in-patients,  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  out-patients,  admitted  from  all  coun¬ 
ties,  the  whole  arrangements  were  confided 
to  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  and  able  architects.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Infirmary  in  1793,  Dr.  Kerr 
having  afforded  much  general  satisfaction 
to  the  governors  by  his  unparalleled  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Institution,  so  much  respectful 
deference  was  shewn  to  him  that  no  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen  were  introduced  by  the 
governors  but  those  who  had  his  sanction 
and  approval.  This  continued  to  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  from  the  admission  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  new  establishment  to  1824. 
In  this  year,  when  he  had  entered  into  his 
fiftieth  year  atthe  Institution,  thegovernors 
requested  Dr.  Kerr  to  sit  for  his  portrait, 
which  was  painted  by  Mr.  Phillips,  R.A.  and 
afterwards  engraved  by  Mr.  Sayer.  He 
was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  King  aud 
Church  Establishment.  Indefatigable  in 
the  early  commencement  of  the  War, 
1793-4,  he  raised  an  entire  regiment,  called 
the  Northamptonshire  Fencibles,  for  the 
service  of  government,  and  obtained  the 
colonelcy  for  his  sou,  now  Major-geueral 
Kerr.  lie  also  raised  a  troop  of  North* 
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amptonshire  Volunteer  Cavalry,  of  which 
he  was  Captain  commandant  till  1823, 
when  they  were  disembodied.  He  was 
friendly  attached  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
Borough  of  Northampton,  and  was  at  all 
times  zealous  in  the  public  welfare. 

The  central  situation  of  Leamington 
Spa,  and  the  very  high  opinion  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  those  wa¬ 
ters,  induced  him  to  become  a  warm  patron 
in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  :  and  the  magnificence  of  the  place 
owes  its  fame  chiefly  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Kerr,  and  the 
public  spirit  of  others.  On  the  10th  Sep¬ 
tember  his  remains  were  interred  in  a 
vault  within  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  at¬ 
tended  by  upwards  of  forty  governors  of 
the  Infirmary,  who  all  sympathized  in  the 
loss  of  their  revered  friend. 


Lieut.  George  Sfearinc,  R.  N. 

Oct.  25.  At  his  apartments  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  in  his  97th  year,  after  having 
been  bedridden  two  years,  Lieutenant 
George  Spearing,  R.  N.  This  veteran  was 
the  senior  commission-officer  in  the  British 
navy,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Henry  ;  for  though  Lieut.  Spearing 
was  much  the  Admiral’s  senior  in  years, 
he  was  originally  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  did  not  enter  the  Royal  Navy  till  after 
he  had  been  three  voyages  to  China.  He 
was  a  native  of  Winchester,  of  which  cor¬ 
poration  he  was  for  many  years  the  father. 
He  had  been  for  above  47  years  a  Lieute¬ 
nant  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  after  which 
retirement  from  active  service  he  married, 
and  had  a  family  of  nine  children;  two  of 
his  daughters  survive  him,  one  of  whom  is 
married  to  Lieut.  Frederick  Bedford,  R.  N. 
(a  very  meritorious  officer  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  who  has  lost  an  eye  and  a  leg, 
and  received  various  other  wounds,  in  the 
service  of  his  country),  by  whom  he  has 
(besides  other  children)  three  sons  who 
have  just  entered  into  the  Royal  Navy. 

Above  half  a  century  ago  Lieut.  Spear¬ 
ing  experienced  a  most  dreadful  misfor¬ 
tune,  by  falling  into  an  old  coal-pit  near 
Glasgow,  to  the  depth  of  17  yards,  where 
he  remained  without  any  sustenance  ex¬ 
cept  some  rain-water  for  seven  nights.  An 
interesting  account  of  this  calamity,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself,  is  given  in  vol.  lxiii.  p.  697. 


Rev.  M.  W.  Bennet. 

Nov.  7.  At  East  Looe,  after  a  long  and 
severe  illness,  the  Rev.  Mydhope  Wallis 
Bennet,  B.  A.  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Bennet,  of  Tresilian  House,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  by  Elizabeth  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Mydhope  Wallis,  esq.  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Mydhope  of  that 
county.  The  death  of  this  amiable  young 
man  has  been  the  source  of  unfeigned 
grief  to  his  family  and  friends,  in  whose 
recollection  his  memory  will  ever  be  che¬ 


rished  with  the  sincerest  affection  and  es¬ 
teem.  His  deep  sense  of  piety,  and  gen¬ 
tleness  of  disposition,  united  to  a  suavity 
peculiarly  his  own,  rendered  him  a  bright 
example  of  all  that  is  estimable  in  a  cler¬ 
gyman  and  a  man.  The  most  unpretend¬ 
ing  manners  were  in  him  found  joined  to 
no  common  solidity  of  judgment j  and 
whilst  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  wound¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  others,  he  possessed  a 
firmness  and  independence  of  mind  which 
those  only  who  knew  him  intimately  were 
able  to  appreciate.  Whether  contemplated 
as  a  Christian,  a  clergyman,  or  a  gentle¬ 
man,  his  character  claims  unqualified  ad¬ 
miration,  and  affords  to  those  who  loved 
him  a  mournful  but  heartfelt  consolation- 
The  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  resided  have  lost  a  benefactor  whose 
kindness  of  heart  and  unostentatious  con¬ 
duct 

- did  outsell  the  gift. 

And  yet  enriched  it  too  j” 

and  whilst  by  his  purse  he  contributed  to 
their  comforts,  his  inquiries  and  advice 
manifested  that  he  was  truly  interested 
in  their  welfare.  Of  the  many  who  es¬ 
teemed  him  none  felt  more  respect  and  af¬ 
fection  towards  him  than  the  writer  of  this 
inadequate  but  sincere  tribute  to  his  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  although  he  deeply  deplores 
the  loss  of  a  friend  to  whom  many  years 
of  intipaacy  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
character  had  strongly  attached  him,  he 
joins  fervently  in  the  expectation  of  all 
to  whom  he  was  known,  that  he  has  at¬ 
tained  that  final  reward  which  it  was  the 
object  of  his  most  anxious  thoughts  to  se¬ 
cure. 

Mr.  Bennet  died  unmarried,  and  was 
buried  in  a  spot  selected  by  himself  in  the 
church-yard  of  Morval,  which  church, 
previous  to  his  illness,  he  had  for  some 
time  served. 


John  Leigh  Gregson,  Esq. 

Nov.  23.  At  Cambridge,  aged  21,  John 
Leigh  Gregson,  esq.  student  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Matthew 
Gregson,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  of  Liverpool,  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  p.  379.  He  returned 
to  Cambridge  about  a  month  since,  was 
attacked  with  acute  rheumatism,  fever  en¬ 
sued,  and,  touching  the  brain,  proceeded 
with  dreadful  rapidity  until  the  disease,  in 
about  ten  days  from  his  first  attack,  termi¬ 
nated  in  death.  The  most  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  men  were  in  attendance,  but  all  human 
means  were  in  vain  j  and  so  short  was  the 
period  of  serious  indisposition,  that  his 
afflicted  sisters  did  not  reach  Cambridge 
till  two  days  after  his  death.  He  was  a 
most  amiable  and  excellent  young  man, 
very  kind  and  attentive  to  his  sisters,  and 
promised  to  be  a  comfort  and  honour  to 
his  family.  Their  loss  is  therefore  pro¬ 
portionately  great. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Hugh  O’Neill. 

Mr.  O’Neill  (whose  death  is  recorded  in 
p.  86)  was  a  native  of  London,  born  in 
Lascelles-place,  Bloomsbury,  on  the  26th 
of  April  1784,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Je¬ 
remiah  O’Neill,  architect,  who  built  the 
chief  part  of  Portland-place,  and  the  whole 
of  Ayr-street,  Piccadilly,  of  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  the  sole  proprie¬ 
tor.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six  chil¬ 
dren,  was  a  Falvey,  of  Somersetshire. 
Their  first  child,  named  Dennis  Octavian, 
was  bred  to  his  father’s  profession,  but  left 
it  for  the  royal  navy,  in  which  he  served 
nine  years,  attaining  the  rank  of  purser, 
but  died  of  fever  caught  in  Spain  in  1812. 
Their  two  next  children  died  in  infancy. 
The  subject  of  our  notice  was  the  fourth. 
The  fifth  died  at  two  years.  The  sixth, 
Marianne,  is  now  the  only  survivor  of 
her  father’s  family. 

Mr.  O’Neill,  sen.  was  employed  by  Go¬ 
vernment  as  barrack-builder  in  Ireland 
during  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  1799. 
One  evening,  just  before  the  ringing  of 
the  curfew,  he  was  found  alone  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Wexford  by  a  party  of  the  rebels. 
Having  fastened  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  hanging  him  to 
the  next  tree,  when  two  of  his  men,  pass¬ 
ing  to  their  quarters,  gave  the  alarm  and 
saved  him.  Fortunately  for  the  feelings 
of  Mrs.  O’Neill,  the  same  post  that  con¬ 
veyed  to  London  a  letter  reporting  that 
her  husband  had  been  hung,  brought  his 
own  assurance  of  his  safety  from  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

The  time  of  the  demise  of  the  three  el¬ 
der  branches  of  the  family  are  thus  re¬ 
markably  coincident  with  public  events. 
Mrs.  O’Neill  died  on  the  day,  and  on  the 
precise  hour  and  minute  of  Lord  Nelson’s 
death ;  her  husband,  on  the  day  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Salamanca  ;  and  their  son,  Dennis 
Octavian,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ba- 
dajoz. 

The  genius  of  Hugh  O’Neill,  whose  truth 
and  beauty  of  architectural  outline  and 
landscape  perspective  was  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  that  can  be  conceived,  and  executed 
with  amazing  facility,  received  its  early 
excitement  from  the  friendly  patronage  of 
Dr.  Munro,  to  whose  library  and  collection 
of  paintings  he  had  free  access.  It  was 
at  first  intended  that  he  should  graduate 
at  Oxford,  as  a  member  of  the  University  : 
but  the  bent  of  his  talents  and  inclination 
determined  this  to  be  unnecessary. 


John  Hollis,  Esq. 

Nov.  2o.  At  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
aged  81,  John  Hollis,  esq.  He  was  the 
last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  an  opu¬ 
lent  dissenting  family,  well  known  in  other 
counties,  as  well  as  in  Buckinghamshire, 
for  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  for  their 
liberal  support  of  it.  The  Hollis  family 


left  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century,  and  established  in  the 
Minories,  London,  a  trade  in  what  is  called 
hard-ware,  by  which  they  acquired  very 
considerable  property.  Of  this  family  was 
the  celebrated  republican  Thomas  Hollis, 
who  left  his  fortune  to  his  friend  Thomas 
Brand,  on  whose  decease,  in  1804,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  death  we  now  record  felt  sore 
at  not  being  remembered  by  a  legacy,  and 
communicated  some  anecdotes  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  this  Magazine  (see  vol.  lxxiv.  p. 
1098  ;  vol.  lxxv.  p.  117),  These  anec¬ 
dotes  were  censured  by  another  corespon¬ 
dent  in  pp.  8,  5l9.  The  late  Mr.  Hollis 
was  himself  distinguished  by  his  ingenuous 
love  of  truth  and  eager  and  anxious  seaich 
after  it,  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  by  his  kindness  and  beneficence. 
Those  who  knew  him  well,  the  poor  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  many  persons  in  va¬ 
rious  situations,  who  received  his  benefac¬ 
tions  without  knowing  their  benefactor, 
will  long  expect  in  vain,  if  they  should  ex¬ 
pect,  that  his  place  in  society  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  them. 


Mr.  Samuel  Alexander. 

Dec.  15.  In  his  76th  year,  Samuel  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  Needham  Market,  Suffolk,  one  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Having  retired  early 
in  life  from  the  toil  and  bustle  of  business, 
he  devoted  his  time  most  indefatigably  to 
the  welfare  of  the  sect  of  which  he  was  a 
zealous  member.  His  purse  was  generally 
open  to  those  benevolent  institutions  which 
did  not  interfere  with  his  religious  scru¬ 
ples.  His  charity  for  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  sentiment  was  well  worthy  of 
imitation  ;  and  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he 
was  a  liberal  benefactor,  his  loss  will  be 
felt  most  sensibly.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  publicatious  :  “Brief  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Discipline  amongst  Friends, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  Tithes,  and 
to  those  who  pay  them.  Yoik,  1 8 1 8,”  l2mo. 
“  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  two 
Monthly  Meetings,  constituting  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  the  County  of 
Suffolk.  Ipswich,  1 8 1 2,”  l2mo. 


C.  IIeathcote,  Esq. 

Lately.  C.  IIeathcote,  esq.  of  Whatton. 
Mr.  Heathcote  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  where,  and  also  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  considerable  estates  are  yet  ap¬ 
pendages  to  the  family  mansion.  He  was 
the  elder  of  a  numerous  family,  born  at 
the  family  mansion  at  East  Bridgford,  ten 
miles  from  Nottingham.  He  seems  to  have 
inherited  the  genius  and  eccentricities  of 
his  paternal  uncle,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Heathcote,  author  of  “  Silva,”  &c.  His 
youthful  pranks  were  the  talk  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  ;  and  his  rapid  advances  in  learning, 
while  yet  under  the  tuition  of  his  father, 
obtained  him  great  praise.  Afterwards, 

he 
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he  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  at  North¬ 
ampton,  where  he  soon  became  pre-emi¬ 
nent  among  his  fellows.  Having  finished 
his  preparatory  studies,  he  was  entered  at 
one  of  the  Universities,  with  a  design  of 
taking  holy  orders.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  unanimous  wish  of  both  his  pa¬ 
ternal  uncle  and  his  father,  that  this  should 
be  his  final  destination ;  but  he  became 
impatient  of  controul,  launched  into  the 
labyrinth  of  dissipation,  and  left  his  col¬ 
lege  without  a  degree  ;  and  though  he  af¬ 
terwards,  by  persuasion,  submitted  him¬ 
self  to  be  examined  for  ordination,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  superior  attainments,  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  ordeal,  and  af¬ 
terwards  could  nevt  r  be  prevailed  upon 
to  present  himself  to  the  Bishop.  At  the 
summit  of  life  he  entered  into  the  mar¬ 
riage  state,  and  became  the  father  of  a 
numerous  family.  In  all  situations  he 
supported  the  dignity  of  his  birth  and 
character,  uniformly  evincing  the  dispo¬ 
sition  and  habits  of  a  gentleman.  Mr. 
Heathcote’s  scholastic  attainments  were 
not  of  an  ordinary  degree.  Possessed  of 
a  daring  mind,  it  seized  on  its  own  specu¬ 
lations  with  avidity;  the  laws  of  language 
were  familiar  to  him  ;  he  studied  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  politics  of  his  country,  and 
became  a  proficient  in  the  common  and 
statute  law.  He  commenced  as  an  author 
by  contributing,  though  anonimously,  to 
some  of  the  periodical  publications  of  his 
time.  He  published  in  8vo,  1794,  “  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  ;” 
he  translated  the  various  charters  granted 
to  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham,  and  to  the  Corporate  body, 
by  our  sovereigns  of  the  earliest  day.  He 
also  opposed  some  statements  made  by 
the  truly  learned  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in 
the  Nottingham  Journal,  with  considerable 
success.  His  conversation  to  his  friends 
was  familiar  and  open,  intelligent  and  sin¬ 
cere.  In  politics,  he  was  a  Tory  ;  in  re¬ 
ligion,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 


Henry  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  death  of  this  rising  Barrister  has 
been  recorded  in  p.  38 1 .  He  died  of  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  bowels,  at  the  house  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Hill  at  Chelsea.  His  age 
was  about  eight  or  nine  and  thirty,  and  he 
had  been  about  twelve  years  at  the  Bar. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Counsel  of  eminence, 
resident  at  Norwich.  He  went  to  sea  with 
Lord  Nelson,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  ;  but  he  early  quitted  the  na¬ 
val  profession  for  that  of  the  law,  though 
he  retained  much  of  the  frankness  and 
gaiety  of  manner  which  distinguish  sea¬ 
men,  and  the  activity  and  strength  of 
frame  which  a  seaman’s  habits  create. 
He  was  afterwards  Attorney-general  of  the 
Bermudas,  at  the  time  when  one  of  the 
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Cockburns  was  Governor.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Blosset 
to  the  Chief-justiceship  of  Bengal,  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  was  then  rapidly  rising  on  his 
circuit  (the  Norfolk),  became  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  at  the  two  last  assizes  was  in 
almost  every  cause.  He  possessed  great 
activity  aud  versatility  of  mind.  No 
one,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  saw  most  of  him,  combined  with  a 
fluent  and  powerful  eloquence  a  better 
judgment  and  nicer  skill  in  conducting  a 
cause.  But  his  best  and  highest  forensic 
quality  (and  that  which,  combined  with 
his  talents,  makes  the  loss  a  national  one) 
was  his  great  moral  and  professional  cou¬ 
rage,  his  unshaken  attachment  to  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  good  cause.  No  consi¬ 
deration  ever  warped  him  from  his  duty. 
He  was  proof  not  merely  against  those 
speculations  on  the  best  probable  means 
of  personal  advancement,  which  many  men 
reject  as  well  as  he  did,  but  against  that 
desire  of  standing  well  with  the  Judge,  of 
getting  the  ear  of  the  Court,  of  obtaining 
the  sympathy  of  men  of  professional 
standing,  which  it  requires  much  more 
firmness  to  resist.  There  was  no  one  on 
whom  a  defendant,  exposed  to  the  enmity 
of  Government  or  Judges,  or  to  any  pre¬ 
judices,  could  rely  with  greater  certainty 
that  he  would  not  be  compromised  or  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  advocate.  In  a  word,  there 
was  no  man  less  of  a  sycophant.  He  had 
a  confidence  that  he  could  make  himself  a 
name  by  his  own  merits,  and  he  would 
have  made  it; 

“  But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to 
find. 

Comes  the  blind  fury,  with  the  abhorred 
shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life  !” 


Lieut.  John  Bushnan. 

Aug.  13.  At  Clifton,  aged  28,  Lieut. 
John  Bushnan.  He  received  his  nautical 
education  in  the  Mathematical  School  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  whence  he  entered  the 
service  in  1 8 1 3  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Fame, 
Captain  Bathurst,  then  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Fortune  had  not  provided  him  with 
friends  whose  interest  could  secure  the 
promotion  of  a  young  officer:  thus  left  to 
himself,  he  spared  no  exertions  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 
the  hope  that  his  superior  attainments  in 
the  difficult  art  of  marine  surveying, 
might  one  day  stand  him  in  the  stead  of 
private  influence.  Providential  circum¬ 
stances  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  late  Captain  Hurd,  Hydrographer  to 
the  Admiralty,  who,  finding  this  young 
man  possessed  knowledge  of  a  superior 
kind,  which  only  wanted  the  opportunity 
to  display  itself  to  carry  him  to  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession,  not  only  gave 
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him  encouragement  by  employing  him  in 
the  Hydrograpber’s  Office,  but  endea¬ 
voured  to  forward  his  advancement  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  In  1  8 1 8  Bushnan 
found  in  the  expedition  then  preparing 
under  Captain  Ross  an  opening  to  the 
path  of  distinction.  A  resolution  less  de¬ 
termined  than  his  would  have  sunk  under 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  birth 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  that  expedi¬ 
tion ;  and  when  his  services  were  accept¬ 
ed,  it  was  coupled  with  the  condition  of 
accepting,  nominally,  the  rating  of  cap¬ 
tain’s  clerk  on  board  the  Isabella ;  but  to 
this  he  submitted  cheerfully,  esteeming  it 
no  degradation  to  undertake  an  inferior 
post,  in  the  consciousness  that  he  should 
soon  display  the  justness  of  his  claim  to  a 
higher  station.  Perhaps  there  is  no  line  of 
life  more  trying  than  that  of  a  young 
officer  in  the  navy  who  feels  an  honour¬ 
able  ambition  to  rise  in  his  profession, 
but  has  no  interest  to  forward  his  claims 
for  reward.  None  but  those  who  have 
experienced  these  difficulties  can  judge 
how  severe  are  the  trials  of  temper,  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  disappointments  to 
which  the  most  deserving  men  are  ex¬ 
posed.  Of  these  trials  Lieutenant  Bush¬ 
nan  had  his  full  share  ;  he  happily  tri¬ 
umphed  where  hundreds  have  sunk  over¬ 
whelmed.  In  the  expedition  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross,  he  established  his  reputation 
as  an  able  marine  surveyor,  and  he  was 
happy  in  receiving  from  his  Captain,  not 
merely  the  formal  certificate  of  regularity 
and  obedience,  but  the  warm  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  services  rendered  in  the  most 
able  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  the 
first  expedition  under  Captain  Parry  he 
again  volunteered  his  services;  and  his 
labours  in  the  second  expedition,  under 
the  same  officer,  at  length  earned  for  him 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  The  charts  at¬ 
tached  to  the  history  of  the  three  expe¬ 
ditions  were  executed  by  him  in  the  most 
superior  manner.  They  only  who  know 
the  difficulty  of  marine  surveying,  and 
the  skill  necessary  in  the  accurate  con¬ 
struction  of  charts,  can  appreciate  the  va¬ 
lue  of  his  services.  Amongst  the  origi¬ 
nals,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Hydro- 
grapher’s  office,  few  are  found  to  equal, 
scarcely  any  to  excel,  in  accuracy  or  in 
manual  execution,  those  which  are  the 
work  of  Bushnan.  In  the  last  expedition 
under  Captain  Parry,  he  bore  the  honour¬ 
able  title  of  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  and  so  well  aware  had  those  in 
authority  now  become  of  his  peculiar  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  department  of  marine  survey¬ 
ing,  that,  together  with  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  received  the 
appointment  to  accompany  Captain  Frank¬ 
lin  in  the  overland  expedition  to  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Straits.  Most  sensibly  does  that 


gallant  officer  feel  the  loss  he  has  sustain¬ 
ed  in  being  deprived  of  so  cheerful  a  com¬ 
panion  and  so  powerful  a  coadjutor  in  his 
destined  labours.  We  must  not,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Bushnan, 
omit  to  mention  that  his  exertions  in  the 
service  were  not  coufined  to  the  time  he 
passed  on  board.  Ou  shore  he  constantly 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  those  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  might  be  of  use  in  the 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged.  As  a 
friend  and  companion  he  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  ;  bis  manners  were  mild  and  con¬ 
ciliating  ;  and  whilst  he  served  his  supe¬ 
riors  diligently,  he  knew  how  to  secure 
their  respect  and  regard.  Young  as  he 
was  in  the  service,  be  could  assert  his  just 
claim  to  attention  without  offending  those 
from  whom  he  demanded  what  was  due  to 
his  real  worth.  The  conclusion  of  his  life 
was  under  circumstances  peculiarly  dis¬ 
tressing  : — but  six  weeks  before  his  death 
he  was  married  to  a  young  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  been  some  years  engaged.  A  point 
of  land  named  in  the  expedition  at  his 
request,  near  to  an  island  which  also  bears 
bis  name,  will  attest  for  ever  the  ties  of 
affection  by  which  they  were  bound.  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  rupture  iu  the 
intestines,  originally  produced  by  great 
bodily  exertion,  and  increased  by  the 
hardships  of  the  service.  The  view  of  the 
body  after  death  shewed  that  disease  had 
been  making  such  rapid  progress  upon  his 
constitution,  that  had  he  lived  to  enter 
upon  the  intended  scene  of  his  labours  un¬ 
der  Captain  Franklin,  a  very  short  conti¬ 
nuance  of  fatigue  would  have  served  to 
terminate  his  existence. 


Rev.  J.  Nightingale. 

Aug.  9.  In  his  49ih  year,  the  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  Nightingale,  a  native  of  Chawbert  iu 
Lancashire,  and  formerly  a  Wesleyan 
Minister  in  the  town  of  Macclesfield.  His 
history  is  briefly  this  ;  that,  leaving  his  ob¬ 
scure  situation  in  that  town,  he  came  to 
the  metropolis,  and  by  the  exertion  of  his 
literary  talents  struggled  into  notice,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  the  community.  He 
compiled  several  of  the  volumes  of  the 
“  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,”  and 
afterwards  published  in  1816  a  folio  vo- 
lnme,  entitled  “  English  Topography  ;  or 
a  Series  of  Historical  and  Statistical  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  several  Counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  accompanied  by  a  Map 
of  each  County.  By  the  Author  of  His¬ 
torical  and  Descriptive  Delineations  of 
London  and  Westminster,  the  Counties 
of  Salop,  Stafford,  Somerset,  &c.”  In  his 
preface  to  this  work,  it  is  called  his  “  ti pen- 
ty-sixth  tour  through  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters.”  In  the  mean  time,  be  had  seceded 
from  the  Wesleyans,  become  an  Unitarian, 

and 
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and  published  “  A  Portraiture  of  Method¬ 
ism,”  8vo,  1 807 ;  “Two  Sermons,  preached 
at  Hanover-street  and  Worship-street  Cha¬ 
pels,”  8to,  1807;  “  A  Portraiture  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism,”  8vo,  l8l2;  “  Refutation  of  the 
Falsehoods  and  Calumnies  of  a  recent 
anonimous  Pamphlet,  entitled,  *  A  Por¬ 
traiture  of  Hypocrisy’,”  8vo,  1 8 1 3.  He-, 
was  of  a  kind  disposition,  lively  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  possessed  a  cheerfulness  that 
never  deserted  him  to  the  last.  He  suf¬ 
fered  long  from  a  severe  disease,  during 
which,  and  in  the  concluding  scene  he  was 
well  supported  by  the  hopes  and  consola¬ 
tions  of  religion.  He  was  interred  in  Bun- 
hill- fields’  burying-ground. 


Rev.  J.  Whitehouse. 

Oct.  1.  At  Ramsgate,  where  he  had 
been  only  a  few  days  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  in  his  68th  year,  the  Rev.  John 
Whitehouse,  formerly  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge  (where  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.A.  17...),  Rector  of  Orlingbury, 
Kent,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Mr.  Whitehouse  first  made  himself  known 
to  the  literary  world  in  1792,  when  he 
published  an  “  Elegiac  Ode  to  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,”  in  which 
he  delineated  with  considerable  effect,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  lover  of  the  art  of  painting, 
some  of  the  principal  works  of  that  most 
celebrated  artist.  In  1794  he  published  a 
volume  of  “ Odes,  moral  and  descriptive;” 
and,  not  to  mention  several  other  minor 
poetical  productions  (including  some  beau¬ 
tiful  translations  from  the  German),  in 
1819,  a  “  Tribute  of  Affection  to  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  S.  F.  White- 
house,”  his  wife,  a  poem  which,  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  itself,  may  be  compared  with 
the  mo6t  admired  effusions  of  the  same 
hind  in  our  language, — with  Littleton’s  ce¬ 
lebrated  “  Monody  on  the  Death  of  his 
Lady,”  or  with  Hurdis’s  “  Tears  of  Affec¬ 
tion.”  In  1810  he  published,  in  8vo, 
“The  Sin  of  Cruelty  to  Brute  Animals,  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Orlingbury  and  in 
1821  an  essay,  entitled,  “  The  Kingdom 
of  God  on  Earth,”  designed  to  give  a  prac¬ 
tical  view  and  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millenium. 


Rev.  R.  Hargadon. 

Lately .  Aged  70,  Rev.  Raymond  Har¬ 
gadon,  parish  priest  of  Annadown,  co.  Gal¬ 
way.  For  thirty-six  years  that  he  resided 
in  this  parish,  he  was  unremittingly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  dearest  interests  of  hie  flock, 
in  performing,  with  edifying  fidelity  and 
exactness,  the  sacred  functions  and  ar¬ 
duous  duties  of  a  good  pastor.  His  fru¬ 
gal  habits,  as  well  as  the  singular  kindness 
of  the  very  respectable  family  in  which  he 
lived  for  many  years,  enabled  him  to  be 
Gent.  Mag.  December ,  1824. 
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always  attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  indi¬ 
gent  parishioners.  He  established  a  school 
in  the  parish  chapel,  to  the  masters  of 
which  he  bequeathed,  in  perpetuity,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  200/.  for  giving  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  gratuitously  to  fifty  of 
the  most  jndigeut  and  destitute  children  of 
the  parish,  ami  for  giving  catechetical  in¬ 
struction  to  the  youths  in  general  every 
Sunday.  When  prevented  by  debility  from 
visiting  the  abodes  of  distress,  during  the 
last  summer,  he  invited  the  poor,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  person  amongst  them  upwards 
of  200/.  In  addition  to  these  highly  com¬ 
mendable  instances  of  pure  and  disinte¬ 
rested  charity,  he  bequeathed  40/.  to  the 
poor  of  his  parish  ;  40/.  to  forward  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Catholic  education ;  and  100 /. 
to  be  applied  to  various  charitable  pur¬ 
poses.  The  inconsiderable  residue  of  his 
effects  he  bequeathed  to  his  poorer  re¬ 
latives.  — 

Mrs.  Whitford. 

July  6.  In  Mapiedon-place,  Burton- 
crescent,  Helena,  wife  of  Edward  Whit¬ 
ford,  esq.  She  was  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Robert  Wells  and  Mary  his 
wife,  both  natives  of  Scotland,  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Carolina  in  1 753  ;  and  sister  of  Dr. 
William  Charles  Wells,  of  whom  we  gave 
an  interesting  memoir  in  our  vol.  ixxxvii. 
ii.  p.  467,  and  his  monument  in  vol.  xci. 
p.  505.  Her  father’s  deatli  is  noticed  in. 
vol.  lxiv.  p.  677.  Mrs.  Whitford  was  the 
author  of  some  works  of  considerable  me¬ 
rit:  “  Constantia  Neville,  or  the  West  Io- 
dian,  a  Novel,”  3  vols.  l2mo  (see  vol.  lxx. 
p.  663)  ;  “  The  Step-mother,  a  Novel,”  2 
vols.  l2mo;  “  Letters  to  young  Females,” 
l2mo;  “  Thoughts  on  establishing  an  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Support  and  Education 
of  Impoverished  Females,”  8vo,  1809. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cobbold. 

Oct.  17.  At  Holywells,  Ipswich,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  John  Cobbold,  gent,  a  woman 
of  great  talent  and  genius  ;  she  excelled 
in  poetry,  painting,  botany,  &e.  Her  ju¬ 
dicious  and  active  exeitions  in  aid  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  that  town  were 
duly  appreciated,  and  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered.  It  is  intended  to  publish,  by  sub¬ 
scription,  a  volume  of  her  fugitive  poems, 
with  a  biographical  memoir  prefixed,  the 
profits  arising  from  which  will  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  “  the  Infant  Charity,”  of  which 
institution  she  was  the  original  foundress, 
and  in  the  concerns  of  which  she  ever  took 
a  most  active  and  decided  part.  She  was 
the  author  of  the  following  works,  viz.  “  Six 
Narrative  Poems,”  London,  1787,  4to ; 
“The  Sword,”  2  vols,  l2mo;  and  an 
“  Ode  on  the  Victory  of  Waterloo,”  1S15, 
8vo ;  and,  privately  printed  for  distribu¬ 
tion  amongst  her  friends,  “  Cliff  Valen¬ 
tine,”  Ipswich,  1 8 1 4,  4lo  aud  l2mo. 
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Mr.  A.  Cook.- 

Mr.  Anthony  Cook. 

At  Wooley,  near  Hexham,  aged  29,  Mr. 
Anthony  Cook,  Mathematical  Master  to  the 
Trinity  House  of  Newcastle.  This  able 
mathematician  was  brought  up  as  a  farmer, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  evinced  considerable 
fondness  for  figures,  which  led  him  several 
years  ago  to  become  a  contributor  to  the 
Lady’s  and  Gentleman’s  Diaries.  About 
three  years  since,  when  Mr.  Edward  Riddle, 
the  late  master  to  the  Trinity  House,  was 
appointed  to  the  mastership  at  Greenwich, 
Mr.  Cook  was  the  person  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Riddle,  on  which  occasion  he  re¬ 
ceived  recommendation  from  Drs.  Hutton, 
Gregory,  &c.  &c.  From  Mr.  Cook’s  dili¬ 
gence  in  his  profession  at  the  Trinity  School, 
lie  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  observations  which 
he  had  begun  to  arrange  for  a  large  work 
on  Navigation,  both  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal,  and  which  will  now  perhaps  be  for  ever 
lost  to  the  world.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  school  of  that  able  teacher,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Scurr,  of  Hexham.  In  private  life 
he  was  modest  and  unassuming,  mild  in  his 
manners,  and  steady  in  his  friendship. 


CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Sept.  13.  Of  apoplexy,  the  Rev.  D. 
Dewhir st,  for  upwards  of  25  years  Indepen¬ 
dent  Minister  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  which 
office  he  had  resigned  more  than  four  years 
ago,  on  account  of  indisposition. 

Sept.  24.  At  the  Parsonage  House,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  Regent’s  Park,  aged  65,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Parke,  formerly  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  He  published  “  Letters  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  with  State  Papers,  explanatory 
Notes,  &c.”  2  vols.  4to.  and  4  vols.  8vo. 
1798;  (fully  reviewed  in  lxviit.  pp.  685, 
1130.) 

Sept.  29.  At  Pitsford,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  67,  the  Rev.  Robert  Blayney,  A.  M. 
formerly  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  Rector  of 
Pitsford.  He  took  his  degree  ofM.  A.  Nov. 
1  8,  1  779,  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Pitsford  in  1795  by  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  Howe, 
and  in  1803  was  elected  Prebendary  of 
Chisenbury  and  Chute  in  Salisbury  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

Sept.  30.  At  Castor,  near  Peterborough, 
in  his  75th  year,  the  Rev.  Stephen  White, 
LL.D.  Vicar  of  Lavington,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Rector  of  Conington,  Huntingdonshire. 
He  was  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  LL.B.  1775,  and  LL.D. 
.1781,  In  1774  he  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Lavington  by  Sir  Gilbert  Heath- 
cote,  bart.  and  in  1782  to  the  Rectory  of 
Conington,  by  John  Heathcote,  esq.  brother 
of  the  Baronet. 

At  Westend,  near  Southampton,  aged  4  7, 
the  Rev.  J.  Essen. 


• Clergy  Deceased.  L[Dec. 

Aged  83,  the  Rev.  John  Gandy,  M.  A. 
Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  for  56  years  Vi¬ 
car  of  St.  Andrew’s  Plymouth,  cum  Bridock, 
Pancras,  Sampford  Spiuey,  Stonehouse,  and 
Weston  Peverell,  Curacies.  He  was  of 
Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1762, 
M.  A.  1768.  The  following  year  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew’s  by  the 
Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Plymouth.  In 
1777  he  was  elected  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 

Lately.  Aged  47,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gate¬ 
house,  Rector  of  North  Cheriton,  co.  So¬ 
merset,  and  Stoke  Charity,  Hants.  He  was 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
proceeded  M.  A.  Feb.  4,  1802,  and  B.  D. 
May  9,  1811.  In  1809  he  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Cheriton  by  Mrs.  Gate¬ 
house,  and  in  1819  to  that  of  Stoke  by 
Ch.  Ch.  Oxon. 

Aged  67,  the  Rev.  Roger  Hall,  Rector  of 
Ellingham  and  Gavestone,  Norfolk.  In  1778 
he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Gave¬ 
stone  by  W.  Clayton,  gent,  and  in  1785  to 
that  of  Ellingham  by  Lord  Walden. 

At  Killaloe,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  James 
Martin ,  upwards  of  50  years  Reader  in  KU- 
laloe  Cathedral. 

At  Tarvin,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  John  Ol- 
dershaw,  LL.D.  many  years  Vicar  of  Tarvin, 
and  an  active  Magistrate  for  the  County  of 
Chester.  He  was  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Ox¬ 
ford,  B.  C.  L.  May  28,  1783.  'in  1795  he 
was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ran  worth, 
co.  Norfolk,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  in¬ 
stituted  to  that  of  Tarvin  Aug.  5,  1796,  on 
the  presentation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Smallbroke,  D.  D.  granted  by  him,  in  1  746, 
as  Prebendary  of  Tarvin  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Lichfield. 

At  Churcham,  the  Rev.  Charles  Palmer , 
M.  A.  Vicar  of  that  place,  with  the  Chapelry 
of  Bulley  annexed,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Quidgeley.  In  1817,  through  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester, 
he  w'as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  de  Load,  with  the 
annexed  Curacy  of  St.  Catherine’s,  and  Vicar 
of  Trinity  Church  in  that  city;  hut  these 
preferments  he  had  resigned.  The  same 
patrons  presented  him  in  1819  to  the  living 
of  Churcham.  To  Quidgeley  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  before  1817  by  the  Duke  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

Rev.  William  Rad  find,  Rector  of  Lapford 
and  Nymet  Rowland,  Devon.  He  was  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  M.  A-  Oct.  10, 
1811;  w'as  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Lap- 
ford  in  1799  by  the  Rev.  A.  Radford,  and  to 
that  of  Nymet  in  1 806  by  the  Rev.  Win. 
Radford. 

At  Wincanton,  Rev.  Arundel  Radford, 
son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Radford,  late  Rector  of 
Lapford. 

Aged  74,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rol'erls,  Vicar 
of  Tottenham,  and  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Cornhill.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
St.  Peter’s  in  1797  by  the  City;  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 

St. 
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St.  Paul’s  presented  him  to  that  ofTotten- 
ham.  '  '  *  . 

Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sharpe ,  Vicar 
of  Clent  cum  Rowley  Regis  Curacy,  co. 
Worcester.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1779,  M.A. 
1782.  He  was  presented  to  the  above  living 
in  1 81 6'  by  the  King. 

In  his  6‘0tb  year,  the  Rev.  John  IVarren , 
M.  A.  Rector  of  Taconelston,  Norfolk,  to 
which  living  he  was  presented  in  17.96'  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Warren. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Oct.  22.  The  Right  lion.  Lady  Anne  Re¬ 
mington.  She  was  the  7th  child  of  Edward 
first  Earl  of  Winterton,  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lord  Archer  ;  was  born  March 
12,  1757.  She  married  first,  George  Gor¬ 
don  Brown,  esq.  and  secondly,  in  1806,  T. 
Remington,  M.  D. 

Aged  40,  Anne,  wife  of  James  Balaam,  of 
Clapham. 

Nov.  6.  In  Harley-street,  the  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  G.  Cook,  bart.  of  Wheatley, 
near  Doncaster,  who  died  June  2,  1823  (see 
vol.  xciiz.  ii.  p.  83)  hy  Frances-Jory  Mid¬ 
dleton,  sister  of  late  Sir  Win.  Middleton,  of 
Belsay  Castle,  co.  Northumberland,  bart. 

Nov.  9.  In  London,  aged  19,  Harriet- 
Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  Hugh  Blaydes,  esq. 
of  Ran  by  Hall,  Nottinghamshire. 

Nov.  15.  At  Chelsea,  aged  76,  George- 
Frederick  Schoene,  esq. 

Nov.  17.  Aged  91,  John  Clarke,  esq.  of 
Church-street,  Spital-fields. 

In  Hatton -garden,  aged  71,  Daniel  Elia- 
Bon,  esq. 

Nov.  18.  At  Peckham,  aged  56,  Samuel 
West,  esq.  formerly  of  Whitechapel. 

Of  apoplexy,  in  her  58th  year,  the  wife  of 
William  Pooley,  esq.  merchant,  of  Cannon- 
street,  and  second  dau.  of  late  Joseph 
Waugh,  esq.  many  years  an  eminent  mer¬ 
chant  onDowgate-hill  (see  vol.^xvin.  p.623.) 

Nov.  19.  At  Walworth,  of  a  decline,  in 
his  20th  year,  Mr.  James  Janson  Raw,  el¬ 
dest  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Raw,  of  that  place, 
and  of  London,  merchant. 

At  Holloway,  aged  78,  Jane  Margaret, 
•widow  of  Francis  Menet,  late  of  Broad- 
street,  merchant. 

Nov.  20.  The  widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Kaye  Bonney,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and 
Rector  of  King’s  Cliffe,  Northamptonshire. 

Nov.  21.  In  Nottingham-place,  aged  79, 
David  Nicols,  esq. 

Nov.  22.  At  Highbury-place,  Islington, 
aged  68,  Stephen  Holder,  esq. 

Nov.  23.  Aged  41,  George  Bodley,  esq. 
Deputy  Assistant-Commissary- General. 

Nov.  24.  At  Barnes-terrace,  aged  72,  Ri¬ 
chard  Jeston  Case,  esq. 

Nov.  25,  Willialn  Coinpson,  esq.  late  of 


Frederick’s-place,  and  youngest  son  of  James 
Compson,  esq.  of  Cleobury-Mortimer. 

Nov.  26.  In  Russell-square,  Nathaniel 
W  inter,  esq. 

In  Curzon-street,  in  his  51st  year,  Mr. 
William  Coleman. 

Julia,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Martyr,  of  Dover- 
place,  Kent-road. 

John- William,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Golding. 

Nov.  28.  Mr.  James  Curtis,  oil  and  co¬ 
lour-man,  a  very  old  and  respectable  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Fleet-street,  aged  73. 

At  Toubridge-place,  New-road,  aged  81, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Blackborow. 

At  Downshire  hill,  Hampstead,  aged  70, 
Thomas  Mortimer,  esq.  formerly  a  gun-ma¬ 
ker,  on  Ludgate-hill. 

In  his  60th  year,  Mr.  James  Davies,  of 
Park-street,  Islington. 

At  Westbourn-green,  aged  78,  Dr.  Ste¬ 
phen  Pellet,  sen.  Licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 

Dec.  1.  Aged  57,  James  Walsh,  esq.  In¬ 
spector  of  Aliens  at  Gravesend,  and  Captain 
of  the  Flamer  Custom-house  cutter. 

Dec.  A.  Aged  19,  Jane,  wife  of  Captain 
Thomas  Brett,  late  of  the  8th  Hussars. 

Dec.  5.  Dr.  Alexander  Peter  Buchan, 
late  of  Percy-street,  son  of  the  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  Domestic  Medicine, 
late  senior  physician  of  Westminster  Hos¬ 
pital,  &c. 

Dec.  7.  At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  71, 
Thomas  Smith,  esq. 

Aged  14,  John  Francis,  third  son  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Howell  Phillips,  esq.  of  Norfolk-street. 

Dec.  8.  Aged  60,  William  Overton,  esq. 
of  Mabledon-place. 

Dec.  10.  At  Hampton,  aged  22,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hemming. 

Dec.  12.  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
T.M.  Alsager,  esq.  of  Mecklenburgh-square. 

Jos.  Wigg,  esq.  of  North-place,  aged  72. 

At  Clapham-common,  the  wife  of  W.  H. 
Crowder,  esq. 

Aged  74,  Mrs.  Normansell,  of  Glouces- 
ter-street,  Portman-square. 

Dec.  13.  Aged  73,  Augustin  Sayer,  esq. 
father  of  Dr.  Sayer,  of  Harley-street. 

In  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  aged 
77,  Mrs.  Susanna  Raynsford. 

Dec.  14.  At  Islington,  aged  71,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  widow  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cato,  wire- 
worker,  of  Holborn-hill. 

Dec.  15.  William  Ghrimes,  esq.  of  Lud- 
gate-street,  aged  82. 

In  Sloane-street,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
aged  42,  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Bridger,  late  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  service. 

Dec.  16.  Aged  68,  Anne,  wife  of  Richard 
Cartwright,  esq.  of  Hunter-street,  Bruns- 
wick-square. 

In  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  of  a  brain  fever, 
Edward,  eldest  son  of  late  Edw.  Horne,  esq. 

In  New  Bridge-street,  William  Le  Blanc, 
esq.  an  eminent  solicitor. 

Dec.  17.  By  a  razor  applied  by  himself, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Henry  Sheppard,  surgeon-accoucheur, 
of  Hampton,  and  partner  of  Mr.  Grriffiuhoof. 
He  attended  the  family  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  at  Bushy,  and  had  been 
professionally  employed  by  the  latter  and  the 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

Dec.  18.  At  Lambeth,  William  Rose 
Haworth,  esq. 

In  Baker-street,  Frederica,  wife  of  Capt. 
S.  Hurd,  farmerlv  in  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  dau.  of  late  Lieut.-gen.  Wm.  Winyard. 

Dec.  19.  Wm.  Marmaduke  Sellon,  esq. 
of  Harlsden-green,  Middlesex,  for  many 
years  a  most  active  and  exemplary  magis¬ 
trate  of  that  county. 

Bedfordshire. — Lately.  Aged  91,  Mr. 
Richard  Bedford,  of  Westoning. 

Dec.  9.  Aged  21,  at  Cranfield  Rectory, 
Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  Edw.  Hob- 
ton,  esq.  of  Hope  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Berkshire. — Sept.  24.  At  Hendred,  aged 
66,  Teresa,  widow  of  T.  P.  Metcalfe,  esq. 
of  Barnborough. 

Sept.  29.  At  Newbury,  Thomas  Towns¬ 
end,  esq. 

Oct.  6.  At  Newtown,  near  Hungerford, 
Fanny  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  C.  B. 
Coxe,  Rector  of  Avington  and  East  Shefford. 

Oct.  28.  At  Sunningdale,  aged  80,  Mrs. 
Steuart. 

Nov.  1.9.  At  Binfield,  aged  86,  Pettus 
Harman,  esq. 

Nov.  22.  At  Windsor,  aged  75,  Charles 
Knight,  esq. 

Nov.  23.  At  Billingbere,  aged  76,  Fran¬ 
ces  Neville  Jalabert.  She  was  only  daughter 
of  Rich.  Neville  Aldworth,  of  Stanlake,  esq. 
by  Magdalen  daugh.  of  Francis  Callandrini, 
first  Syndic  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  who 
died  June  17,  1750,  O.  S. ;  and  was  sister  of 
the  present  and  second  Lord  Braybrooke. 
She  was  born  June  23,  1749,  and  married 
at  Mary-la-bonne  in  1794  to  Francis  Jala¬ 
bert,  of  Crouchland,  Sussex,  esq. 

Nov.  27.  At  her  father’s,  Bridge-Villa, 
Maidenhead,  aged  22,  Anne-Dolly,  wife  of 
Bern.  Brocas,  esq.  of  Wokefield-house, 
Berks,  and  of  Beaurepaire,  Hants. 

Dec.  8.  At  his  father’s,  Purley,  Berks, 
Thos.  Canning,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  Bar¬ 
rister. 

Cornwall. — Nov.  16.  Mr.  Wm.  Hart, 
of  Coomb’s-head,  in  the  parish  of  Stocke- 
climsland,  Cornwall,  aged  100  years. 

Derbyshire. — Nov.  17.  At  Belper,  Der¬ 
byshire,  Joseph,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Lee,  of  Hull,  leaving  a  widow  and  several 
children. 

Dorsetshire. — Lately.  At  Weymouth, 
aged  70,  after  a  protracted  illness,  John 
Crouch,  esq.  of  Codford  St.  Peter. 

Durham. — Nov.  24.  Wm.  Clark,  esq.  of 
Killaby,  near  Darlington.  He  had  gone  in¬ 
to  his  grounds  after  dinner  in  good  health, 
and  was  found  dead  on  the  road  near  his 
house,  a  short  time  after. 

At  Durham,  after  a  few  hours  illness, 
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aged  88,  Christopher  Ehdon,  formerly  an 
eminent  architect. 

Essex. — Nov.  7-  At  the  house  of  John 
Hopkins,  esq.  Harwich,  Elizabeth,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Frost,  of  Hadleigh,  Suf¬ 
folk.  After  an  affliction  of  1 6  years  dura¬ 
tion,  borne  with  exemplary  resignation,  the 
clothes  of  this  unfortunate  lady  caught  fire, 
and  she  was  so  severely  burned  as  to  sur¬ 
vive  only  a  few  hours. 

Nov.  22.  Aged  7 1 ,  Robert  Corner,  esq. 
of  Lpton-place,  near  Stratford. 

Gloucestershire. — Sept.  8.  At  the  Spa, 
Gloucester,  Robert  Bramsby,  infant  son  of 
Rev.  Rob.  Jermyn  Cooper,  M.A.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Oct.  22.  In  College-green,  Bristol,  aged 
82,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dunbar. 

Hampshire. — Lately.  Suddenly,  in  the 
“  Accommodation  Van,”  near  the  Green 
Post  public-house,  Hilsea,  Capt.  Castle,  late 
of  the  East  Kent  Militia;  and  of  Park-lane, 
Southsea.  He  left  London  the  preceding 
night,  where  he  had  been  a  few  days,  and  was 
in  his  usual  state  of  health  until  the  coach 
had  arrived  at  the  aforesaid  place,  when  he 
leaned  his  head  back  ward,  and  expired.  The 
body  was  taken  into  the  Green  Post  public- 
house,  and  a  Coroner’s  Inquest  held.  It 
appeared  that  the  deceased  had  for  some  years 
been  subject  to  frequent  Rnd  severe  attacks 
in  the  head.  Verdict — Died  of  /. Ipoplexy . — 
Capt.  Castle  was  a  most  worthy  man. 

Sept.  1 .  Aged  26,  after  giving  birth  to 
a  daughter,  Louisa,  wife  of  R.  B.  Freer,  esq. 
of  Gosport,  and  of  the  Royal  Veteran  Bat¬ 
talion  ;  and  dau.  of  late  C.  Wilmot,  esq.  of 
Ly  ncombe,  Bath. 

Oct.  23.  Aged  95,  after  eight  years  of 
painful  affliction,  Walter,  son  of  late  Walter 
Godfrey,  esq.  of  Lee,  near  Romsey;  many 
years  a  respectable  tradesman  in  Southampton. 
The  deceased  had  served  George  II.  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  a  serjeant  in  the  1 5th  r eg.  of  Light 
Horse;  was  discharged  in  consequence  of  a 
reduction  in  that  regiment,  after  proving 
himself,  during  14  years,  a  brave  soldier. 

Nov.  8.  At  Portswood  House,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Count  Dupont. 

Nov.  20.  At  Southampton,  aged  44,  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  whom  she 
survived  but  three  weeks,  Sophia,  relict  of 
P.  O.  White,  esq. 

Nov.  28.  At  Standbridge,  near  Romsey, 
Mr.  Benj.  Fifield,  nephew  of  J.  Fifield,  esq. 

Herefordshire. —  Dec.  2.  At  the  Moor, 
James  Lloyd  Harris,  esq.  barrister. 

Dec.  5.  At  Pengethley,  near  Ross,  Tho. 
FarmerTurvile,  esq.  ofCliffbrd’sInn,  London. 

Herts. — Nov.  18.  At  Totteridge  Park, 
Capt.  Edward  Fiott,  of  the  7th  Regiment  of 
Native  Infantrv,  Madras. 

Nov.  20.  At  Barnet,  aged  54,  Thomas 
Booth,  many  years  Surgeon  there. 

Kent. — Nov.  18.  At  Cale  Hill,  in  hia 
85th  year,  Henry  Darel,  esq. 
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Lancashire. — Lately.  At  the  Hazles, 
near  Prescot,  Hcywood,  second  son  of  Jos. 
Birch,  esq.  M.  P. 

Lincolnshire. — Nov.  22.  At  Mr.  Key- 
worth’s,  Lincoln,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  Ter- 
rington,  of  the  Commisariat,  Newfoundland. 

Northamptonshire. — Dec.  14.  AtThen- 
ford,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Ingram. 

Northumberland. — Dec.  14.  At  Little 
Benton,  aged  4 1  ?  Tho.  Hanway  Bigge,  esq. 

Oxfordshire. — Sept.  30.  At  the  house 
of  her  son-in-law, George  Cobb,  esq.  Brough¬ 
ton  Castle,  the  widow  of  J.  Wheatley,  esq. 

Sejit.  27.  At  Banbury,  in  her  83d  year, 
the  relict  of  Edward  King,  esq.  Bicester. 

Nov.  17.  At  Oxford,  in  her  83d  year, 
Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Joy,  sen.  of  Oxford. 

IVov.  30.  In  his  20th  year,  Samuel,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  A.  R.  Sidebottom,  esq.  and  Com¬ 
moner  of  Brazennose  College. 

Suffolk. — Sept.  14.  Aged  59,  John 
Gowing,  gent,  of  Weston  Market,  and  one 
of  the  Chief  Constables  of  the  Hundred  of 
Blackbourn. 

Aged  20,  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  Thomas 
Tiffin,  esq.  of  Saham  Hall,  near  Boxford. 

Sept.  15.  Aged  75,  John  Toffin,  of  Ac¬ 
ton,  gent. 

Sept.  18.  In  her  36th  year,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Charles  Dewhirst,  of  Bury. 

Sept.  23.  Newman  Sparrow,  of  Peacock 
Hall,  in  Little  Cornard. 

Aged  49,  Mr.  Wm.  Turner,  of  Columbine 
Hall,  in  Stownsland. 

Oct.  21.  In  her  65th  year,  the  relict  of 
William  Orford,  gent,  of  Ipswich. 

Oct.  23.  At  the  Hill  Farm,  Abington, 
aged  68,  Mr.  B.  Norden,  late  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s,  Sudbury. 

Oct.  24.  At  Ipswich,  aged  47,  Thomas 
Tranter,  gent,  late  of  the  Shropshire  Militia. 

Oct.  10.  At  Ipswich,  Anna,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Richard  Porter. 

At  Bury,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Nor- 
gate,  the  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Norgate,  of 
Ashfield. 

Surrey. — Sept.  26.  At  Chobham  House, 
Charles  Stanger  Jerram,  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  Jerram,  Vicar  of  Chobham. 

Oct.  30.  At  Mitcham-grove,  the  seat  of 
Henry  Hoare,  esq.  the  infant  daughter  of 
George  Matthew  Hoare,  esq. 

Sussex. — June  9.  At  Brighton,  Jane, 
dau.  of  T.  Atkins,  esq.  of  Walthamstow. 

Jug.  28.  At  Brighton,  aged  75,  the 
Hon.  Frances  Wall. 

Sept.  30.  At  Winchelsea,  aged  75,  Ed¬ 
win  Dawes,  esq. 

Nov.  3.  At  Hastings,  in  his  47th  year, 
Sir  William  Laurence  Young,  hart.  He  was 
eldest  son  of  Sir  W’illiam,  second  hart,  by 
his  first  wife,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Charles  Lau¬ 
rence,  esq.  On  the  21st  of  Dec.  1805,  he 
married  Louisa,  2d  dau.  of  Wm.  Tuffnell, 
esq.  of  Langley,  co.  Essex,  and  had  issue. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  Nov.  1811, 
he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 


Oct.  13.  At  Balham,  G.  P.  Dorville,  esq. 

Nov.  12.  At  Brighton,  Mary,  wife  of 
W.  Smith  Buckley,  esq.  of  St.  Christopher’s. 

Warwickshire. — Nov.  17.  At  Leaming- 
ton,  aged  28,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Pigot,  bart.  of  Pattishull,  Staffordshire,  by 
Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  John  Monck- 
ton,  of  Fineshade,  co.  Northampton,  son  of 
John  first  Viscount  Galway. 

Elizabeth-Isabella,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Eger- 
ton-Arden  Bagot,  of  Pipe  Hayes,  and  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Bridgeman. 

Nov.  20.  At  Clopton  House,  aged  75, 
John  Clopton,  esq. 

Yorkshire. — Aug.  25.  Edward  P.  Wal¬ 
ker,  esq.  of  Balby,  near  Doncaster. 

Aug.  26.  At  Wakefield  House,  near  Don¬ 
caster,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  E.  Hawke, 
and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ramsden,  bart.  of 
Byrom. 

Aug.  27.  At  the  Lodge,  Mount-pleasant, 
Bradford,  after  a  short  illness,  Richard 
Holmes,  esq. 

Aug.  31.  Of  apoplexy,  Mr.  Wm.  Dyer, 
of  Wakefield;  a  gentleman  of  uprightness 
of  character  and  urbanity  of  manners. 

Sept.  2.  Aged  85,  Mr.  Thomas  Braim, 
farmer,  of  Barnbow. 

Sept.  4.  At  an  advanced  age,  the  relict 
of  Joseph  Clarke,  esq.  of  Barnsley. 

Sept.  7.  Miss  Catharine  Creyke,  daughter 
of  Ralph  Creyke,  esq.  of  Marton,  near  Brid¬ 
lington. 

Sept.  18.  At  Brough  Hall,  aged  54,  Ca¬ 
tharine  Lady  Lawson,  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Maire  Lawson,  of  Brough  Hall,  bart.  She 
was  the  only  dau.  of  late  Henry  Fermor,  esq. 
of  W orcester,  and  was  married  May  1 8, 1 8  0 1 . 

Sept.  18.  At  Wentworth  Castle,  near 
Barnsley,  aged  68,  the  widow  of  Henry  Ver¬ 
non,  esq.  late  of  Hilton  Park,  Staffordshire, 
and  mother  of  Thomas  Frederick  Vernon 
Wentworth,  esq.  of  the  former  place.  Her 
remains  were  interred  in  a  family  vault  in 
Worsbrough  church. 

Sept.  22.  At  Harrogate,  Major  Henry 
Bishop,  1st  Provisional  Battalion  Militia, 
late  of  the  64th  Regiment  of  Foot,  deeply 
regretted. 

Oct.  3.  At  Batley  Carr,  aged  79,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Greenwood,  widow.  Her  death  was 
occasioned  by  being  severely  burnt  on  the 
17  th  ult. 

Aged  85,  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkinson,  for¬ 
merly  a  worsted  manufacturer,  of  Wakefield, 
father  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hopkinson,  at¬ 
torney-at-law,  Dewsbury,  and  of  Mr.  William 
Hopkinson,  surgeon,  Brighouse. 

Wales. — Philip  Parry,  esq.  of  the  Castle 
House,  Denbigh. 

Nov.  2.  At  Pembroke,  aged  72,  Mrs. 
Ann  Mansell,  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bristol. 

Scotland. — Lately.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Ge¬ 
neral  Inspector  of  the  Parliamentary  Roads 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  whose  zealous 
and  honourable  discharge  of  the  important 

and 
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and  laborious  duties  of  his  situation  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  had 
has  paid  attention  to  the  public  matters  of 
Inverness,  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

May  ...  At  Aberdeen,  Mary,  widow  of 
Mr.  John  Garden,  and  mother  of  Capt. 
Garden. 

Aug.  5.  Robert  Campbell,  esq.  surviving 
brother  of  the  late  Donald  Campbell,  esq. 
of  Barbreck,  in  North  Britain,  and  of  the 
late  Major-Gen.  Charles  Campbell,  of  the 
Cape.  Had  he  continued  on  full  pay,  he 
would  have  been  the  senior  officer  in  his 
Majesty’s  service,  since  the  decease  of  the 
Marquis  of  Drogheda. 

Aug.  14.  At  Dean  Bank,  Edinburgh, 
Capt.  James  Mathew. 

Aug.  17.  At  Inverness,  Sibella,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  Murdoch  M‘Iyer,  minister  of 
Lochalsh. 

Aug.  20.  Near  Blair,  in  Atholl,  Lieut.- 
col.  Johnson,  late  of  the  4th,  or  King’s 
own  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Aug.  29.  At  Edinburgh,  in  her  19th 
year,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Cumming,  esq.  of  Riga. 

Sept.  6.  At  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Chatto, 
of  Mainhouse. 

Sept.  29.  At  Barcohennock,  George 
Douglas  M'Millan,  esq.  late  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Oct.  ...  While  on  a  visit  at  the  seat  of 
Earl  of  Kinnoul,  near  Perth  in  Scotland,  of 
a  cold  succeeded  by  fever.  Miss  Hammond, 
only  daughter  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  Francis 
Thomas  and  of  Lady  Hammond,  ofPlumton, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund. 

Ireland. — Sept.  15.  At  Kilcarberry, 
Clondalkin,  Cecilia,  relict  of  Cantrell  Phil¬ 
lips,  esq.  nephew  to  Lord  Newport,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland,  and  of  his  brother  the 
Earl  of  Roden. 

Dec.  16.  Thomas  Bennett,  esq.  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  his  own  fowling- 
piece  in  the  vicinity  of  Templemore.  He 
went  out  that  morning  to  fowl,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  boy  :  two  miles  from  home,  after 
crossing  a  drain,  he  desired  the  boy  to  hand 
him  the  gun,  with  the  muzzle  foremost ;  it 
went  off,  when  its  contents,  consisting  of 
duck-shot,  entered  Mr.  Bennett’s  bowels, 
and  lodged  between  the  skin  and  flesh  of  his 
back.  A  blood-vessel  was  ruptured  in¬ 
wardly  by  the  shot,  and  he  bled  to  death 
by  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was 
melancholy  to  hear  him,  while  in  the  most 
dreadful  agony,  call  for  his  wife  (then  at 
Killcnaule  on  a  visit  with  her  brother),  and 
bid  farewell  to  all  around  him. 

Abroad. — Aug.  16.  At  Chateau-Thierry, 
egad  67,  H.  C.  de  la  Fontaine,  great-grand¬ 
son  to  the  celebrated  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  of 
whom  he  was  the  only  remaining  descend¬ 
ant.  He  inherited  the  simplicity,  without 
the  genius,  of  his  great  ancestor;  his  life 
was  retired,  and  his  name  was  only  disco- 
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vered  at  his  lodgings  annexed  to  a  bank- 
bill,  after  his  death,  which  took  place  a  few 
days  before  the  annual  fhc  hold  at  Chfiteau- 
Thierry,  in  memory  of  the  poet. 

In  the  commune  of  Estadens,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Haut  Caronne,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  1,24,  Etienne  Baque. 

In  Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Sir  Mi¬ 
chael  Cromie,  bart. 

1822,  Sept.  27.  At  Wilet  Medinet,  a 
day’s  journey  from  Sennaar,  from  whence 
he  was  proceeding  in  an  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  up  to  the  source  of  the  Bahr  Colittaid, 
Capt.  R.  J.  Gordon,  R.  N.  who  had  often 
distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war. 
He  was  third  son  of  Capt.  Gordon,  of  Ever- 
ton,  near  Bawtry.  His  death  adds  another 
victim  to  the  melancholy  list  of  those  who 
have  perished  in  the  cause  of  African  dis¬ 
covery. 

1  823,  May  1,  At  Marietta,  Ohio,  aged 
87,  General  Rufus  Putnam,  a  distinguished 
Officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Father 
of  the  Western  Country.  General  La 
Fayette  is  now  the  only  surviving  Gene¬ 
ral  Officer  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  which  fought  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution. 

Octobea  9.  At  Ava,  the  capital  of  the 
Birman  Empire,  in  India,  aged  31,  George 
Motham,  youngest  child  of  the  late  John 
and  Mary  Stockdale,  Booksellers,  Piccadilly. 

Nov.  5.  At  the  Presidency,  aged  2  1 ,  Lieut. 
James  Harvey,  1st  Batalion  9th  Reg.  Bom¬ 
bay  Inf.  third  son  of  late  Mr.  Wm.  Harvey. 

Nov.  8.  After  a  few  hours  illness,  aged  74, 
Mr.  Wm.  Scripps,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mis¬ 
souri,  United  States,  and  formerly  of  the 
City  of  London. 

1824,  Jan.  17.  In  India,  Geo.  Martin 
Annesley,  Lieut,  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  Service,  fifth  and  youngest  son 
of  Arthur  Annesley,  esq.  of  Bletchington. 

Jan.  21.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  Thomas 
Stewart,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Buckle,  Vicar  of  Pyrton,  co.  Oxon. 

April  14.  Accidentally  drowned  in  the 
night,  when  on  a  voyage  from  Savannali  to 
New  York,  aged  32,  John,  eldest  son  of 
Capt.  Cornelius  Brady,  of  Hull. 

April  18.  At  Bombay,  aged  26,  G.  A. 
C.  Hyde,  esq.  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

Lately  At  Madras,  of  the  cholera  mor¬ 
bus,  Edward  Wood,  esq.  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Government the  Hon.  Sir  Willing¬ 
ham  Franklin  ; — John  Douglas  White,  esq. 
senior  Member  of  the  Medical  Board; — 
and  Mr.  Binny. 

On  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Owen  Glen- 
dower. ,  on  his  passage  home  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  Thomas,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Thomson,  Minister  of  Melrose. 

In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Colin  Campbell, 
sen.  esq.  M.D.  His  generosity  and  huma¬ 
nity  ever  ad  ministered  to  the  necessities  of 
the  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  and  his  loss  as 
a  professional  character  will  long  be  felt. 

BILL 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  November  24,  to  December  21,  1824. 


Christened. 
Males  -  2726 


Females  -  2771 


Buried. 
Males  -  1917 
Females-  1764 


} 
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Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old  1052 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  1  %d.  per  pound. 
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2  and  5  362 
5  and  10  152 
1 0  and  20  1  66 
20  and  30  259 
30  and  40  228 
40  and  50  334 


50  and  60  358 
60  and  70  363 
70  and  80  27 6 
80  and  90  11 1 
90  and  100  20 


AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  Dec.  18. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

65  11 

42  5 

21  0 

42  3 

42  7 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Dec.  27,  55s.  to  65s. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Dec*  22,  30s.  l^eZ.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  fN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Dec.  21. 


Kent  Bags . 

Gl. 

0  s. 

to 

61. 

10s.  j 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

71. 

0s. 

to 

12Z. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto . 

0  Z. 

0s. 

to 

0 1. 

0s. 

Kent . 

41. 

15s. 

to 

8  Z. 

0s. 

Yearling . 

0  Z. 

Os. 

to 

4 1. 

1 5s. 

Sussex . . 

0  Z. 

0s. 

to 

OZ. 

0s. 

Old  ditto . 

0/. 

Os. 

to 

0  Z. 

0s. 

Yearling . 

3/. 

15s. 

to 

5/. 

Ss9 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5 1.  10s.  Straw  2/.  2s.  Clover  5Z.  15s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5 1.  10s. 

Straw  2 Z.  6s.  Clover  6Z.  2s. 


SMITHFIELD,  Dec.  27.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 3s.  10 d.  to  4s.  IOcZ. 

Mutton . 4s.  4 d.  to  5s.  0 d. 

Veal .  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  4  d. 

Pork  . . 5s.  0 d.  to  6s.  4cZ. 


Lamb .  0s.  OcZ.  to  0s.  0 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Dec.  27  : 

Beasts .  1,217  Calves  88 

Sheep  and  Lambs  1 1,770  Pigs  130 


COAL  MARKET,  Dec.  27,  28s.  6cZ.  to  40s. 


TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  44s.  Gd.  Yellow  Russia  38s.  OcZ. 

SOAP,  Yellow  70s.  Mottled  78s.  OcZ.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  10s. 


THE  PRICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  25th  of  Nov.  and  25th  of  December,  1824),  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 
Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — 
Canals.  Trent  and  Mersey,  75/.;  price  2, 2001.— Loughborough,  197/.;  price  4,600/.— 
Coventry,  44Z.  and  bonus;  price  1,300Z.— Oxford,  short  shares,  32 Z.  and  bonus;  price 
850Z.— -Grand  Junction,  10Z.  and  bonus;  price  290Z.— Old  Union,  4 Z. ;  price  103/.— 
Neath,  15Z. ;  price  400Z.— Swansea,  llZ.;  price  250Z.— Monmouthshire,  10Z. ;  price  245Z. 
—Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  8Z. ;  price  175Z.— Stafford  and  Worcestershire,  40Z. ;  price 
960/.— Birmingham,  12Z.  10s.;  price  350Z.— Worcester  and  Birmingham,  lZ.  10s.;  price 
56Z. — Shropshire,  8 Z.;  price  175Z.— Ellesmere,  3 Z.  10s.;  pice  102/.— Rochdale,  4Z. ;  price 
140 Z. — Barnesley,  12/.;  price  330/.- — Lancaster,  lZ. ;  price  45/.  Kennet  and  Avon,  lZ. ; 
price  29/.— Basingstoke,  price  15/.— Wilts  and  Berks,  price  7/.— Grand  Surrey,  2 Z. ;  price 
55/.— Regent’s,  price  59/.—  Docks.  West  India,  10/.;  price  234/.— London,  4 Z.  10s.; 
price  liol— Water  Works.  East  London,  6/.  10s.;  price  127/.— West  Middlesex,  2 Z. 
10s  •  price  65/.— Grand  Junction,  3 /.;  price  68/.— Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Compa¬ 
nies.’  Royal  Exchange,  10/.  ?  price  315/.— Globe,  7/.;  price  1 83/ —Imperial  5/. ;  price 
130/. — Atlas,  9s.;  price  9/. — Hope,  6s.;  price  6Z. — Guardian,  price  20/.— Rock,  2s.; 

pnCe  6/  _ Gas  Light  Companies.  Westminster,  3 Z.  10s.;  price  73 Z.  —  Imperial,  40/. 

paid,  dividend  2/.  8s.;  price  56/.— Phoenix,  22/.  paid;  price  14/.  prem.— London  Institu¬ 
tion,  original  Shares,  price  3 lZ. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

Fr<m  November  27,  to  December  26,  1824,  lath  inclusive. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From,  November  <29,  to  December  28,  1824,  both  inclusive. 
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RICHARDSON,  GOODLUCK,  and  Co.  104,  Corner  of  Bank-buildings,  Cornhill. 
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Embellished  with  Views  of  Ide  Hill  Chapel,  and  of  the  Tomb  of  Bp.  Porteus, 
Sundridgc,  Kent;  Representations  of  Lamb  Row,  Chester;  and  an 
Ancient  Monument  at  Nutfield,  Surrey. 


Mr.  Urban, 

fN  that  pleasin 
Ambulator,  ” 
cious  observation 


Myddelton  House , 
Nov.  13. 

2;  little  work,  “  The 
is  the  following  judi- 


“  In  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  lie  entombed  many  of  the  Prelates 
who  have  filled  the  see  of  London  since  the 
Restoration  ;  and  whose  names  must  excite 
respect  in  every  bosom  which  holds  dear  the 
renown  of  the  good  and  learned.” 

The  above  work  then  records  the 
names  of  the  Bishops  in  the  order  in 
which  their  tombs  are  placed,  com¬ 
mencing  with  that  of  Bishop  Lowth, 
next  the  vestry,  who  died  in  1 787  ; 
Terrick,  1777;  Randolph,  1813;  Gib¬ 
son,  1 7 T 3  ;  Sherlock,  1761  ;  Compton, 
1713;  Hayter,  1762;  Robinson,  1723. 
Bishop  Henchman,  who  died  in  1673, 
is  interred  in  the  South  aile  of  the 
Church;  the  inscription  is  covered  by 
pews.  For  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Bishops,  see  Lvsons’s 
“  Environs  of  London,”  and  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  “  History  of  Fulham.” 

A  tablet  is  affixed  to  the  South  wall 
within  the  Church,  with  the  following 
inscription  : 

“  In  memory  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D.  late  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Dean  of  His  Majesty’s  Chapels 
Royal.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  180.9, 
aged  78  years.” 

This  inscription  seems  deficient  in 
not  stating  where  this  eminently  good 
and  pious  prelate  was  buried.  He  was 
interred  in  a  vault  in  the  Church-yard 
of  Sundridge  or  Sundrish,  in  Kent,  in 
which  parish  he  founded  a  Chapel  of 
Ease,  at  Ide-Hill,  a  small  hamlet 
about  two  miles  South  of  the  parish 
Church.  The  Chapel  and  house  for 
the  minister  are  built  of  stone,  in  a 
very  neat  and  proper  style,  and  com¬ 
mand  one  of  the  finest  prospects  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  whole  vale  of 

Gent.  Mao.  Suppl.  XCIV.  Part  II. 
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Tonbridge  lies  beneath;  and  on  each 
side  the  eye  ranges  over  a  most  luxu¬ 
riant  landscape,  exhibiting  the  wild 
profusion  of  nature  heightened  by  all' 
the  charms  of  a  rich  and  varied  culti¬ 
vation.  The  Chapel  was  consecrated 
by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  June  12,  I8O7.  This  noble  be¬ 
nefaction  of  Bishop  Porteus  is  fully  re¬ 
corded  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lxxvii.  i. 
p.  5S0,  ii.  p.  60 7  ;  vol.  lxxix.  i.  483  ; 
and  Dean  Hodgson’s  “  Life  of  Bishop 
Porteus,’’  p.  2 26. 

The  present  minister  is  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Bloxham,  M.  A.  of  Worces¬ 
ter  College,  Oxford,  who  is  the  first 
incumbent. 

A  correct  view  of  the  Chapel,  with 
a  representation  of  the  Tomb  in  Sund¬ 
ridge  Church-yard,  cannot  fail  of  prov¬ 
ing  acceptable  to  your  readers.  (See 
the  Plate.)  The  inscription  on  the 
Tomb  is  as  follows  : 

“  In  a  vault  below  are  deposited  the 
earthly  remains  of  Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D. 
late  Bishop  of  London.  He  died  May  13, 
1809,  aged  7S  years.  Also,  of  Margaret 
Porteus  his  wife,  who  died  March  20,  1815, 
aged  74  years.” 

Yew  and  Cypress  trees  are  planted 
on  the  North,  East,  and  South  sides 
of  the  Bishop’s  tomb,  and  it  is  open 
on  the  West  only. 

Yours,  &c.  II.  C.  B. 

- <$> - 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  10. 

}F  there  be  any  tenet  of  Popery 
which  its  abettors,  with  the  illus¬ 
trious  exceptions  of  Leander  Van  Ess, 
Gessner,  Wittmar,  and  some  others  in 
Germany,  are  more  anxious  to  uphold 
than  another,  at  this  day,  it  is  the  vir¬ 
tual  denial  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and 
above  all,  to  schools  and  other  places 
of  instruction,  in  defiance  and  con¬ 
tempt  not  only  of  the  avowed  senti¬ 
ments 
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ments  and  conduct  of  almost  all  other 
professing  Christiana  around  them,  but 
even  of  St.  Paul’s  observation  in  praise 
of  Timothy.  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.) 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  three 
Homan  Catholic  Clergymen,  the  for¬ 
mer  at  lMarpurg,  now  at  Darmstadt — 
the  second  at  Munich,  now  in  Russia — 
and  the  latter  at  Ratisbon — has  lately 
prepared  and  published  a  German 
translation  of  the  New  'Testament,  for 
which  they  have  all  had  episcopal  but 
none  of  them  papal  authority.  With 
the  assistance  of  an  hundred  or  more 
of  their  brethren,  they  have  distributed 
each  their  own  translation,  differing 
very  little  from  each  other,  and  that 
for  the  most  part  verbally;  the  first  of 
these  to  the  astonishing  number  of 
4.30,000  copies,  the  second  80,000, 
and  the  third  70,000  copies. 

Dr.  Van  Ess,  in  his  correspondence 
of  last  year,  stated  that  above  200  boys 
attending  the  Latin  School  at  Darm¬ 
stadt,  and  journeymen  mechanics  and 
soldiers,  had  solicitously  applied  to  him 
for  copies,  which  he  sold  and  gave 
amongst  them ;  that  this  brought 
crowds  to  his  house,  so  that  some¬ 
times  there  were  200  or  300  men 
round  his  doors,  mostly  Catholics.  He 
represented  this  fact  to  the  Minister  of 
W^ar,  which  excited  great  joy  among 
the  soldiers,  and  many  officers  after¬ 
wards  purchased  them.  The  Minis¬ 
ter  expressed  his  wish,  that  not  merely 
the  regular  troops,  but  also  the  militia 
should  partake  of  them  ;  and  the  su¬ 
perior  officers  observed,  that  those 
only  were  brave  and  faithful  soldiers 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  true 
religion,  and  every  one  is  now  required 
to  produce  his  copy  as  he  would  his 
cartridge-box.  He  transmitted  many 
Lutheran  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  the 
use  of  prisoners  in  the  Houses  of  Cor¬ 
rection,  where  there  was  a  great  call 
for  them.  During  the  year  1823  alone 
he  had  distributed  30,000  copies  ;  he 
adds,  “the  Secretary  of  the  Minister 
of  War,  who  takes  great  delight  in 
this  business,  observed  to  him  that 
3000  Testaments  deposited  by  him  in 
the  office  of  that  department,  would 
be  far  from  sufficient.”  'The  Minister 
of  W  ar  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 
issued  circular  orders  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officers  for  regulating  this  general 
distribution,  giving  preference  to  the 
Catholic  soldiers,  and  next  to  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  2056  copies  were  imme¬ 
diately  distributed  gratis. 


Immense  editions  arc  printed  and 
circulated  in  Russia,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  several  dialects  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  nations,  in  which  he  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  those  who  are  suffering  banish¬ 
ment  in  Siberia. — The  Patriarchs  and 
Bishops  of  the  Russian  Greek  Church 
have  always  lent  a  willing  hand  to  this 
great  work,  at  which  we  cannot  be 
surprised,  as  their  whole  institution 
has  differed  more  in  liberal  toleration 
of  sentiment  and  discipline  from  the 
Roman  Church,  than  in  its  general 
formulae.  It  is  a  pleasing  part  to  an¬ 
nounce,  that  by  these  distributions 
among  the  Tschuwassians,  Tschere- 
missians,  and  Mordwinians,  the  New 
Testament  has  been  read  in  their  own 
languages,  and  several  have  been 
brought  to  the  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  and  1310  rubles  were  received 
from  the  heathen  Calmucks  in  the 
Government  of  Astracan.  Towards 
this  amount  many  of  their  chief  men 
and  elders,  as  also  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  their  tribes,  added  their 
donations. 

A  similar  spirit  of  religious  zeal  per¬ 
vades  Germany,  and  seconds  the  ef¬ 
forts  and  the  sanction  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  Princes.  In  France  their  editions 
amounted  together  last  year  to  70,000 
copies;  and  the  Turkish  Bible  from 
the  MS  version  of  Ilali  Bey,  had 
then  proceeded  as  far  as  the  second 
book  of  Samuel;  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  the  same  version  had  been 
carefully  revised  by  Professor  Keiffer 
of  Paris.  A.  H. 


Mr.  Urban,  Paris ,  Dec.  11. 

IN  answer  to  your  Correspondent 
R.  I.  p.  2Q0,  who  “  wishes  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  respecting  the  Bas- 
kerville  family,  and  how  related  to 
W’illiam  the  Conqueror  ?”  I  take  leave 
to  offer  the  following  genealogical 
sketch,  as  reported  by  Ordericus  Vi- 
talis,  the  Monk  of  Jumieges,  and 
other  authorities. 

N.  daughter  to  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert 
tie  Clare,  Lord  of  Tonebridge  (grand¬ 
son  of  Geoffrey,  one  of  the  two  bas¬ 
tard  sons  of  Richard  I.  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  from  whom  descended  the 
houses  of  d’Eu-Soissons  and  tie  Clare), 
married  Baldericus  Teutonicus,  of 
Baudry,  surnamed  the  Teuton ,  who, 
with  Whgarius  his  brother,  had  passed 
into  the  service  of  Duke  Richard, — 1 
“  qui  cum  VVigcrio  fratre  suo  in  Nor- 

manniam 
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manniam  venerunt  Richardo  duce  ser- 
vire.’’ 

Certain  modern  genealogists  pretend 
to  deduce  the  origin  of  these  brothers, 
in  the  male  line,  from  Charlemaign, 
through  a  son  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
rain ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
proved  by  Le  Febvre,  and  other  cor¬ 
rect  historians,  that  the  family  of  Lor- 
rain  is  not  descended  in  the  male  line 
from  that  Emperor,  the  above  pre¬ 
tension  falls  to  the  ground.  By  the 
daughter,  as  aforesaid,  of  Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  of  Rose 
his  wife,  daughter  to  Walter  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  Balderic  had  issue,  be¬ 
sides  six  daughters,  as  many  sons,  who 
all  of  them  became  founders  of  the 
same  number  of  potent  dynasties;  viz. 
Nicholas,  the  eldest.  Lord  de  Bacque- 
ville,  or  Baskerville;  2d,  Fulco  d’Al- 
neto,  Vicomte  de  Vernon-sur-Seine ; 
3d,  Robert  de  Courcy,  and,  4th,  Ri¬ 
chard  de  Neuville,  from  whom  the 
noble  lines  of  de  Courcy  and  de  Ne¬ 
ville;  5th,  Baudry  de  Baugency,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Landry,  whom  the  genealo¬ 
gist  Andr£  Duchesne  confounds,  I  ap- 
rehend,  with  Beraud ,  author  of  the 
ires  de  Beaujeu  ;  and  6th,  Wigerius 
Apuliensis ,  so  called  from  having  ac¬ 
companied  Boemond,  Duke  of  Apu¬ 
lia,  on  the  first  Crusade,  anno  IO96. 

William  the  Conqueror  mainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  advance  the  fortunes  of 
Balderic’s  sons ;  as  we  are  emphati¬ 
cally  told  by  Ordericus  : — ‘‘Hi  nimi- 
rum  sub  Duce  Willielmo  magna  stre- 
nuitate  viguerunt,  multisque  divitiis  et 
honoribus  ab  eo  ditati  fuerunt,  et  hae- 
redibus  suis  amplas  possessiones  in 
Normannia  dimiserunt,  &c.'* 

Nicholas  de  Bascheritevilla  espoused 
the  second  daughter  of  Herfastus,  sis¬ 
ter  to  Osbern,  father  of  the  renowned 
William  Fitz-Osbern,  Earl  of  Here¬ 
ford,  founder  of  Clifford  Castle;  but 
from  whom  the  family  that  bears  the 
latter  name  is  not  descended.  Gon- 
nora,  Duchess  of  Normandy,  consort 
of  Duke  Richard  I.  and  grandmother 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  being  the 
sister  of  Herfastus,  was  of  course  the 
Lady  de  Baskerville’s  aunt ;  conse¬ 
quently,  King  William  and  the  son 
of  Nicholas — William  de  Baskerville 
— -were.  second  cousins.  This  William 
was  surnamed  Martel ,  Lord  of  Bac- 
queville,  and  those  of  his  descendants 
in  Normandy,  the  same.  From  ano¬ 
ther  of  his  brothers  sprung  the  family 
of  St.  Martin. 
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In  the  year  1133,  William  Martel 
Lord  of  Bacqueville,  granted  to  the 
Abbey  de  Tyron,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  Alberie  or  Albreda  his 
wife,  Eudo  his  brother,  and  Geoffrey 
and  Roger  his  sons,  all  his  right  and 
title  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  de  Bac¬ 
queville.  It  is  not  known  which  of 
William’s  sons  continued  the  line  of 
Martel  de  Bacqueville,  in  France;  and 
in  their  usual  way,  the  writers  of  that 
country  affect  ignorance,  or  they  are 
so  in  reality,  respecting  the  name  of 
the  founder  and  his  posterity,  of  the 
English  line  of  de  Baskerville.' 

As  to  the  circumstance  R.  J.  alludes 
to,  of  the  Baskerville  who  first  settled 
in  England  being  called  William  the 
Conqueror’s  nephew ,  we  have  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  nepos  was  a  degree  of 
relationship  used  sometimes  very  inde¬ 
finitely. —  Ses  neveux  in  the  French 
idiom  means  not  only  nephews ,  but 
grand-children ,  posterity ;  and  of  the 
Conqueror  himself,  it  is  observed  that 
he  called  Alan  Fergeant,  Count  of  Bri- 
tanny,  his  nephew,  though  not  other¬ 
wise  related  to  him  than  as  his  son- 
in-law.  In  fine,  the  arms  of  Matel  de 
Bacqueville  are,  d’Or,  atrois  marteaux 
(small  hammers)  de  Gueules. 

Yours,  &c. 

Herve'  de  Montmorency,  Col 

Mr.  Urban,  Exeter ,  Dec.  2. 
OUR  Correspondent  W.  H.  in 
his  Notes  on  Dibdin’s  Library 
Companion  (Mag.  for  Nov.  p.396),  ex¬ 
presses  some  surprise  that  Clarendon’s 
Hist,  of  Charles  II.  should  have  pro¬ 
cured  such  a  high  price  at  the  late  Sir 
Mark  Sykes’s  Sale ;  and  says,  What 
could  induce  Mr.  Thorpe  to  give  14/. 
for  what  is  called  Lord  Clarendon  s 
History ,  &c.  2  vols.  4to?  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess,  from  the  account  I 
nave  read  of  its  rarity,  it  would  have 
excited  no  surprise  to  me,  had  it  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  double  that  amount. 
The  history  of  this  hook,  your  writer 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  is  in  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution,  borrowed  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Magazine  :  but  as  many  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  convenient  ac¬ 
cess  to  these  resources,  allow  me  to 
communicate  a  brief  information  on 
the  subject. 

This  publication  is  a  suppressed 
hook,  and  its  rarity  is  particularly  no¬ 
ticed  by  Chalmers  in  Biog.  Diet,  under 
the  article  of  Shehheare  ;  and  all  booFs 
of  this  description,  whether  good  or 

bad. 
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bad,  an  to  their  quality  or  merit,  are 
uniformly  verv  scarce,  and  commonly 
advance  in  price  as  they  advance  in 
age;  also  extravagant  sums  ore  often 
given  for  them,  and  the  rage  for  them 
seems  unabated. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  copy  was  sold,  1788, 
for  1  /.  1  Is.  6d. ;  but  after  the  expiration 
of  lb  years,  it  more  than  trebled  that 
price  ;  for  we  find  in  1804,  at  a  sale  of 
MrvJKdvvards,  it  sold  for  £>/.  1 5s.  (id. ; 
since  which  period  20  years  having 
elapsed,  what  price  might  not  have 
been  expected  for  it  now  ?  for  many 
rare  volumes  of  less  curiosity  and  inte¬ 
rest  have  recently  obtained  more  than 
20  times,  and  some  an  hundred  times, 
their  former  prices  *. 

This  curious  work  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Shebbeare,  but  never  published. — 
The  following  manuscript  note  is  from 
the  copy  belonging  to  the  late  Isaac 
Heed,  esq.  : 

‘‘This  is  the  edition  of  Clarendon’s  Life 
of  Charles  the  Second,  printed  by  Dr.  Sheb¬ 
beare,  the  sale  of  which  was  restrained  by 
an  injunction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
obtained  by  the  Dutchess  of  Queensbury, 
in  consequence  whereof  the  whole  impres¬ 
sion  (except  a  few  copies)  were  destroyed. 
The  Tory  introduction  was  never  printed  in 
any  other  form.” 

Yours,  &c.  Shirley  Woolmer. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Dec.  4. 


r"g'^HE  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Faunt- 
JL  leroy  and  its  fatal  termination, 
has  interested  perhaps  millions  in 
these  kingdoms.  The  moralist  may 
have  pitied  his  aberration  from  the 
rule  of  right,  the  divine  may  have  la¬ 
mented  his  fall  when  under  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  few  may  have  deemed 
his  punishment  too  severe  for  the  of¬ 
fence.  Generally  speaking,  our  law’s 
are  excellent.  They  are  not  written 
in  sand,  to  be  defaced  by  every  wind, 
neither  are  they  drawn  in  blood,  to 
follow  the  caprices  of  an  arbitrary  ty¬ 
rant.  Still  we  are  not  to  expect  per- 


*  Upwards  of  20  years  since  a  fine  copy 
of  ‘‘  Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Poesie  " 
was  marked  three  pence  at  Mr.  Murch’s  shop, 
Barnstaple,  and  fora  long  time  no  purchaser 
could  be  found  ;  at  last  it  fell  into  my  hands 
at  that  price.  Soon  after  that  period,  Mr. 
T.  Payne,  Mews-gate,  priced  a  copy  in 
his  Catalogue  at  two  guineast  and  at  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  sale,  one  sold  for  ]  67. 
5s.  ad. 


lection  in  an  imperfect  world  ;  and 
good  as  our  laws  are,  they  must  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  their  origin.  The 
nearer  they  are  made  to  approach  the 
Divine  Law,  ihe  less  of  error  indeed 
will  he  found  in  them. 

Montesquieu  has  observed,  that 
however  “  the  spirit  of  commerce 
unites  nations,  it  does  not  in  the  same 
manner  unite  individuals.  We  see 
that  in  countries  where  the  people 
move  only  bv  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
they  make  a  traffic  of  all  the  humane, 
all  the  moral  virtues;  the  smallest 
dues  of  humanity  are  there  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  for  money.”  Jn  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  private  life,  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  may  be  denied ;  for  a 
more  humane  character  exists  not 
than  that  of  the  English  merchant. 
His  readiness  to  aid  public  charities, 
and  to  help  private  distresses,  is  a  proof 
of  this.  But  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  ingenious  Frenchman’s  proposi¬ 
tion  seems  to  attach  to  some  of  our 
laws,  and  particularly  to  that  which 
ordains  death  for  forgery.  Ours  is  a 
great  commercial  nation,  where  pro¬ 
perty  must  be  protected,  it  being  the 
life-blood  of  the  system.  Still  this  end 
might  be  obtained,  perhaps  in  a  milder 
manner  than  what  is  now  in  use.  Ba¬ 
nishment  for  life  might  be  a  punish¬ 
ment  sulficiently  seveie,  especially  to 
that  class  of  society  to  which  Mr. 
Fauntleroy  belonged.  This  mode 
might  be  safely  adopted  by  us,  since 
we  are  become  so  populous  that  colo¬ 
nization  would  strengthen  rather  than 
enfeeble  our  national  powers. 

The  true  intent  of  law  is  not  the 
punishment  but  the  prevention  of 
crime.  This  effect  might  be  produced 
more  readily,  by  placing  criminals  in 
deserved  disgrace  for  life,  than  by  put¬ 
ting  them  out  of  existence.  Dead 
men  can  tell  no  tales,  neither  can  they 
give  any  examples.  A  difference  of 
crime  also  should  be  followed  by  a  va¬ 
riety  in  punishment.  Philosophy  would 
deem  it  an  abuse  to  punish  the  crime 
of  a  Fauntleroy  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  a  Thurtell.  Some  seeming  va¬ 
riation  there  may  be  in  the  present 
mode  of  executing  for  forgery  and 
murder,  but  none  in  reality.  A 
speedier  execution  of  a  sentence  is 
often  a  greater  mercy.  Dissection  of 
a  dead  criminal  is  indeed  very  useful 
and  necessary  to  ensure  the  health  of 
his  living  countrymen.  The  quantum 
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of  punishment,  however,  attending 
th  13  order  of  the  law,  seems  in  many 
instances  to  fall,  not  on  the  offending 
and  unfeeling  individuals,  but  on  his 
innocent  relatives. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Roman  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander,  the  successor  of  the 
vile  and  effeminate  Heliogabalus,  “  ba¬ 
nished  one  of  his  secretaries  for  forg¬ 
ing  a  bill  in  his  council,  and  caused 
the  sinews  of  his  fingers  to  be  cut 
through,  that  he  might  never  be  able 
to  write  after.’'  A  sight  of  blood  in 
public  executions  is  very  properly  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Englishmen.  The  rope  is 
therefore  an  instrument  preferable  to 
the  wheel  or  guillotine.  But  in  the 
amputation  of  the  fingers,  no  more 
blood  would  be  drawn  than  in  the 
mildest  form  of  punishing  with  the 
military  cat.  Such  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  forgery  (amputation)  would 
justly  designate  the  offender,  and  pre¬ 
vent  in  him  a  recurrence  of  the  of¬ 
fence. 

The  humble  individual  who  has 
thus  presumed  to  address  you,  Mr 
Urban,  is  not  such  a  knight-errant  as 
to  suppose  his  feeble  sentiments  may 
lead  to  an  effectual  improvement  of 
our  legislation  in  any  one  point.  He 
knows,  however,  that  in  this  happy 
country,  opinion  is  free  to  every  one. 
He  is  aware  also,  that  under  our  en¬ 
viable  Constitution,  popular  opinion, 
when  temperately  expressed,  is  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  our  rulers.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  believes  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  giving  publicity  to  sen¬ 
timents  excited  by  the  sufferings  of  a 
fellow  creature.  They  may  be  taken 
up  bv  some  more  able  advocate,  and 
may  lead  to  a  further  consideration  of 
the  subject.  In  this  he  would  much 
rejoice;  for  he  is  free  to  confess,  that 
in  his  humble  opinion  he,  and  he 
only,  “who  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.’’ 

Yours,  &e.  Somerton. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  10. 

WAS  reminded  by  the  account  of 
the  two  ancient  Longo-bardick 
Monuments  lately  found  at  Mickle- 
ham  in  Surrey,  described  in  p.  240,  of 
one  nearly  coeval  at  Nutfield  Church 
in  the  same  county.  The  annexed  re¬ 
presentation  of  it  is  from  Mr.  Kray’s 
History  of  Surrey,  vol.  II.  p.27<3.  The 
inscription  runs  as  follows: 


Sire  Thomas  de  Roldham  :  gist  :  ici  : 
Deu  :  de  sa  :  almc  :  eyt :  merci. 

Or,  in  English  : 

Sir  Thomas  de  Roldham  lies  here ; 

God  on  his  soul  have  mercy. 

The  stone  is  broken  ;  and  one  piece 
containing  part  of  the  name  is  fixed  in 
the  pavement  near  it. 

Yours,  &c.  B.N. 
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M  r.  U rba  n,  Burton-street,  Dec.  1 5. 

AS  your  useful  Repository  is  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  frequent  enquiry  as  well 
as  information,  I  am  induced  to  claim 
its  friendly  aid  in  appealing  to  the  pub- 
lick  respecting  the  late  William  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
collections  of  sketches,  &c.  he  made 
of  the  Crosses  in  Great  Britain.  Hav¬ 
ing  lately  purchased  above  100  of  these 
drawings  and  sketches,  with  numerous 
memoranda  on  the  subject,  I  am  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  more  of  his  mate¬ 
rials,  or  collateral  elucidations.  I  know 
that  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  enquiry,  had  visited  se¬ 
veral  places  expressly  to  make  sketches, 
had  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  late  Mr.  Lowry  in  delineating  those 
at  Waltham,  Northampton,  Gedding- 
ton,  &c.  and  had  issued  a  prospectus 
announcing  the  publication  of  a  large 
folio  volume,  illustrative  of  the  various 
species  of  Crosses.  Although  some 
drawings,  I  believe,  were  finished  for 
his  publication,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  plates  were  engraved. 

A  quarto  volume  of  his  memoranda 
in  a  parchment  cover,  connected  with 
his  folio  volume  of  Sketches,  is  miss¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  I  should  be  glad  to  ob¬ 
tain.  I  am  also  anxious  to  secure  co¬ 
pies  of  any  letters  he  wrote  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  or  hints  or  information  relating 
to  Crosses  generally  or  particularly. 
Communications  of  these,  or  of 
sketches  of  crosses,  or  conduits ,  will 
be  esteemed  particular  favours. 

Associating  as  I  did  for  many  years 
with  the  late  amiable  and  estimable 
Mr.  Alexander, — often  discoursing 
with  him  on  the  subject,  and  partici¬ 
pating  with  him  in  his  amusements 
and  anticipations,  I  feel  all  my  dor¬ 
mant  friendship,  my  unfeigned  regard 
for  his  worth,  my  devotion  to  his  in¬ 
terest,  and  admiration  for  his  talents 
and  character,  again  revived  and  ar¬ 
dent.  I  am  therefore  strongly  impell¬ 
ed  to  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  on 
which  he  had  meditated  for  years ; 
and  towards  the  perfecting  of  which 
he  had  devoted  much  time  and  money. 
With  the  collections  before  me,  and 
the  experience  of  nearly  25  years,  the 
task  which  he  contemplated  as  her¬ 
culean  and  appalling,  would  be  to  me 
comparatively  easy.  It  would  be  my 
aim  to  render  such  a  publication  ele¬ 
gant,  original,  and  creditable  to  the 
name  of  the  first  projector,  convinced 
that  I  should  thereby  secure  credit  to 


myself,  and  also  confer  some  share  of 
fame  on  the  artists  employed  in  its 
execution. 

Mr.  A.  had  proposed  to  publish  this 
work  in  12  folio  numbers,  at  one  gui¬ 
nea  each,  and  to  include  72  engravings 
in  the  volume.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  print  it  in  4to,  to  give  about  100 
subjects  in  copper-plate  and  wood,  and 
to  issue  it  at  about  six  guineas,  small 
4to,  and  10  guineas  large  paper,  4to. 
Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  such 
a  work  on  these  terms,  will  probably 
communicate  with  me;  and  1  can  as¬ 
sure  them  that  the  volume  will  be 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  impres¬ 
sions,  and  thus  rendered,  like  my  vo¬ 
lume  on  Fonthill,  a  valuable  property 
to  the  original  subscribers.  A  copy  of 
the  latter  work  has  recently  sold  at  a 
public  sale  for  2/.  5s.  subscribed  for 
at  1  guinea. 

It  is  a  duty  to  my  old  friends  and  to 
my  own  character,  to  state  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  commence  the 
work  on  Crosses  till  my  “  Chronolo¬ 
gical  Volume  on  Ecclesiastical  Archi¬ 
tecture,’’  and  also  the  Dictionary  of 
Ancient  Architecture,  are  both  finish¬ 
ed.  The  “  History  of  Bath  Abbey 
Church,’’ and  third  volume  of  “  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Wiltshire,’’  both  long  due  to 
the  public,  are  now  nearly  reprinted, 
after  having  been  once  destroyed  by 
fire.  My  volume  on  Wells  Cathedral 
is  just  finished.  J.  Britton. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  10. 

IF  your  Correspondent  A.  C.  had 
defended  the  recent  alterations  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral  with  half  the  zeal 
with  which  he  has  extolled  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  plaster,  which,  by  his  remark 
on  one  of  the  mullions  of  the  West 
window^  he  seems  to  insinuate  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  stone,  I  should  not  again 
have  troubled  you  with  a  line  on  the 
subject  of  these  repairs,  which  surely 
can  be  commended  only  by  those  who 
sanctioned  them.  I  too  well  know 
what  has  been  done  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  the  interior  of  Lich¬ 
field  Cathedral  ;  and  I  also  know  how 
to  appreciate  A.  C.’s  favourite  compo¬ 
sition,  when  used  judiciously  on  the 
inside  of  a  building;  and  looking  a 
little  beyond  Lichfield  for  an  exam¬ 
ple,  I  can  inform  him  that  the  Choir 
Screen  of  York  Minster  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  and  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  plaster. 

I  certainly  do  not  know  how  this  ad- 
,  jnirabTe. 
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mirable  Cement  may  brave  the  seasons 
at  Lichfield,  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  London  is  so 
little  favourable  to  the  composition, 
that  the  name  of  its  maker,  brief  as 
it  is,  often  appears  without  one  or  two 
of  its  letters. 

As  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  consult¬ 
ing  servants  on  matters  of  taste  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  it  will  no  longer  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  I  did  not  obtain  certain 
scraps  of  information  which  A.  C.  has 
proved  would  have  been  unessential 
to  my  purpose.  On  better  authority  I 
will  inform  him  that  the  experiment 
of  casing  a  tower  with  plaster  was 
tried  some  years  ago  at  Durham,  and 
relinquished,  for  reasons  which  should 
have  been  well  considered  at  Lichfield 
before  it  was  determined  to  demolish 
all  that  remained  of  the  stone  orna¬ 
ments,  which  had  been  executed  up¬ 
wards  of  five  centuries,  and  supply 
their  room  with  a  material  which  is 
applauded  for  lasting  if  thirty  years  !" 

Blithfield  Hall  was  re-edified  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  stone  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
by  its  present  noble  owner,  and  with 
tne  good  taste  by  which  Lord  Bagot 
is  so  eminently  distinguished,  his  Lord- 
ship  has  scrupulously  avoided  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  minute  ornaments  and 
mouldings  on  the  exterior,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  such  decorations  in  plaster 
speedily  yield  to  time  :  but  all  the  or¬ 
namental  features  in  the  front  of  Lich¬ 
field  Cathedral  are  of  this  humble  ma¬ 
terial,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
are  coarse  specimens  of  plaster-work. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of 
Earl  Grosvenor,  is  built  of  stone  and 
plaster;  the  former  material  is  applied 
to  the  exterior,  and  the  latter  to  the 
interior  without  exception.  Both 
without  and  within,  this  vast  and  im¬ 
posing  fabric  is  of  the  most  splendid 
“Gothic”  architecture  imaginable. 
The  ornaments  possess  high  delicacy 
and  beauty,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
doubt  of  the  durability  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  than  of  the  masonry. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  given  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  that  I  am  no  enemy  to 
plaster,  when  it  is  judiciously  employ¬ 
ed  ;  but  A.  C.  has  too  hastily  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  dwell  with  perfect  ad¬ 
miration  on  the  interior  of  his  Cathe¬ 
dral.  I  repeat,  that  I  have  often  con¬ 
templated  with  delight  the  charmingly 
proportioned  ailes,  tne  beautifully  en¬ 
riched  windows,  the  nobly  groined 
roof,  the  gracefully  turned  arches,  and 
their  exquisitely  carved  ornaments. 


Some  of  these  features  may  have  been 
partially  scraped,  white- washed,  and 
mended  with  plaster,  but  they  are  no 
more  indebted  for  their  beauty  and 
magnificence  to  the  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  architect,  than  the 
nation  is  obliged  to  the  scientific  Mr. 
Gayfere  for  the  design  of  King  Henry 
Vllth’s  Chapel.  The  Choir  of  Lich¬ 
field  Cathedral  has  throughout  been 
deformed  and  defaced  ;  and  the  altar 
in  particular  removed  and  destroyed  by 
the  profane  hand  of  James  Wyatt 
This  is  an  irretrievable  injury;  and 
the  glazed  or  plastered  arches  are  not 
likely  soon  to  be  relieved  of  their  de¬ 
filements.  Such  tasteless  havoc  as 
this  in  a  Cathedral,  is  worse  than  the 
barbarous  injuries  of  the  Puritans  who 
mutilated  without  mercy  whatever  they 
touched  ;  but  Mr.  Wyatt  left  not  a 
trace  behind  of  whatever  he  deemed 
unsightly. 

But  why,  let  me  ask  A.  C.  do  you 
make  use  of  stone  in  the  repairs  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  your  Church,  if  you 
can  obtain  a  better  material  ?  Why 
crop  and  curtail  the  pinnacles  of  their 
fair  proportions  and  beauty,  that  you 
may  go  to  the  expence  of  stone  in  re¬ 
placing  these  ornaments,  when  you 
can  have  plaster  pinnacles  in  all  their 
ancient  beauty  at  a  smaller  cost? 

I  can  adduce  no  better  proof  than 
this,  that  stone  is  preferred  to  plaster 
even  at  Lichfield,  and  that  economy 
and  expedition  decides  in  favour  of 
the  latter  whenever  it  is  made  use  of. 

But  the  slow  and  substantial  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  repairs  at  York  is,  after  all, 
what  should  be  recommended  to  imi¬ 
tation.  Only  such  arches,  stones,  or¬ 
naments,  and  figures,  as  were  irre¬ 
trievably  decayed,  were  removed  and 
replaced  by  new  ones.  The  repair  of 
the  West  front  of  that  noble  pile  was 
the  work  of  many  years,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  parts  having  been  stained,  the 
colour  of  the  fa9ade  is  now  uniform, 
and  no  less  perfect  than  when  left  by 
Archbishop  William  de  Melton  in  the 
14th  century. 

If  the  funds  of  Lichfield  Cathedral 
are  inadequate  to  the  praiseworthy 
spirit  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  ,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
judicious  to  use  plaster  for  the  sake  of 
expedition,  on  the  outside  of  a  Church, 
when  the  same  or  a  very  little  more 
money  expended  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  would  have  restored  the  decayed 
front  substantially  and  perfectly 

Yours,  8cc.  95. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  York*  Dec.  14. 

T  will  he  known  to  many  of  your 
readers,  that  there  is  near  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  York  a  mound,  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  upon  which  are  the  remains 
(little  more  than  a  shell)  of  a  tower, 
usually  called  Clifford’s  Tower,  suj>- 
posed  to  have  been  formerly  the  keep 
of  the  Castle.  This  mound  has  often 
been  the  theme  of  Antiquarian  discus¬ 
sion  and  research.  It  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  considerable  addition  is 
about  being  made  to  the  castle,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  in  practice  the  system  of 
classification  of  prisoners;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  proposed  to  destroy  Clifford’s 
Tower,  and  level  the  mound,  that  si¬ 
tuation  being  considered  the  best  for 
the  proposed  additions.  Thus  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  City  is 
to  he  sacrificed  to  provide  prisoners 
with  drawing-rooms,  &rc.  However, 
the  present  possessor  (S.  W.  Waud, 
esq.  of  Camblesforth),  finding  that  he 
cannot  resist  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
obliging  him  to  sell  his  property,  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  search  made  in 
the  tower ;  for  which  purpose  consider¬ 
able  excavations  were  made.  It  was 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  mound 
consisted  of  earth  thrown  over  some 
burned  wood,  &c.  &c. ;  and  it  is  to 
this  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  skilled  in  Antiquarian  lore. — 
We  know  that  two  Roman  Emperors 
(viz.  Severus  and  Constantins  Chlorus) 
died  in  this  city.  Tradition  states  the 
former  to  have  been  burned  between 
\  ork  and  Holdgate,  where  there  are 
at  present  mounds  known  by  the  name 
of  Severus’  Hills.  Is  it  not  then  more 
than  probable  that  the  latter  had  his 
funeral  pile  on  the  site  of  this  same 
Clifford’s  Tower,  and  that  the  mound 
in  question  was  thrown  up  over  his 
pile?  If  any  of  your  Correspondents 
is  acquainted  with  particulars  of  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Constantins  Chlo¬ 
rus,  which  in  any  way  militate  against 
this  supposition,  he  will  perhaps  be  so 
obliging  as  to  make  the  "  York  folks” 
acquainted  with  them,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Publication,  which,  as 
you  most  probably  are  acquainted  with, 
has  no  small  circulation  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  W. 

— <§» — 

Mr.  L  rban,  Dec.  15. 

LLOW  me  to  solicit  the  opinion 
of  such  of  your  Correspondents, 
as  may  feel  disposed  to  express  it  on 
the  following  passage  of  Shakspcare  : 


[kciv. 

lly  this  siu  fell  the  uugels ;  how  then  can 
man, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by’t  ?” 

These  lines  will  immediately  he  re¬ 
cognized  as  occurring  in  Wolsey’s 
well-known  advice  to  Cromwell,  Hen. 
VIII.  Act  3,  Scale  2;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  I  wish  to  have  explained 
lies  in  the  words — "  the  image  of  his 
Maker.”  That  this  expression  should 
he  applied  to  man,  is  nothing  surpris¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  stamped  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Scripture.  But  its  position  in 
the  above  passage  seems,  if  I  interpret 
it  correctly,  to  be  destructive  of  the 
argument  which  Wolsey  wishes  to 
enforce. 

“  By  this  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  then 
can  man 

*  *  *  *  hope  to  win  by  *t  V* 

If  the  angels  were  punished  by  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Heaven,  for  attempting 
to  exalt  themselves  still  higher  than 
they  stood,  how  can  man,  a  creature 
inferior  in  his  nature  to  them,  and 
consequently  possessing  less  power  to 
carry  his  ambitious  views  into  execu¬ 
tion,  hope  for  success?  Or,  in  another 
view,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
favour  of  Heaven  should  attend  such 
conduct  in  man,  as  was  in  the  case  of 
the  angels,  marked  with  displeasure. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  words, 
"the  image  of  his  Maker,’’ seems  com¬ 
pletely  to  alter  the  argument,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  seem  intended,  unless 
introduced  merely  to  fill  up  the  mea¬ 
sure,  to  place  man  in  the  scale  of 
creation  above  the  angels,  by  predi¬ 
cating  of  him  an  approach  to  the  di¬ 
vine  perfection,  which  is  not  attri¬ 
buted  to  them.  This  is  a  view  of  the 
matter  which  I  cannot  imagine  Shaks- 
peare  to  have  entertained  ;  for  as  he 
adopts  the  Scriptural  expression,  "the 
image  of  his  Maker,”  he  could  hardly 
have  forgotten  that,  on  similar  autho¬ 
rity,  man  is  declared  to  be  placed  "  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.’’  I  con¬ 
fess  I  do  not  possess  logical  acumen 
enough  to  discover  the  bearing  which 
the  words  have  upon  the  rest  of  the 
passage.  Nor  do  I  experience  much 
wonder  at  my  own  obtuseness,  since  I 
recently  met  with  some  gentlemen 
eminent  for  their  literary  attainments, 
who  were  on  this  subject  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  myself.  It  is  strange  that 
the  commentators,  and  particularly 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  observes  with  some 
severity  the  logical  errors  occurring  in 
other  plays  of  Shakspcare,  should  he  in 
this  instance  wholly  silent.  W.C.D. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban-,  Chester ,  Dec.  15. 

THE  antiquated  mansions  and  rows 
of  Chester  are  ;  well-known  ob¬ 
jects  of  curiosity;  and  among  them 
that  called  Lamb-row  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  It  was  situate  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  church  of  St. 
Bridget,  on  the  West  side  of  Bridge- 
street. 

The  materials  of  which  the  building 
was  composed  varied  little  from  those 
of  other  timber  mansions  of  the  same 
date,  a  fine  specimen  of  one  of  which 
exists  in  the  adjoining  house,  the  Fal¬ 
con  Inn,  probably  an  older  building 
than  the  Lamb-row  was.  I  conceive 
the  oldest  timber-houses  in  Chester  are 
those  on  the  South  side  of  Watergate- 
strcet  (particularly  the  Bishop’s),  and 
the  premises  occupied  as  the  brewery 
of  Messrs.  Newell  and  Gaman,  on  the 
East  side  of  Bridge-street.  These  are 
similar  in  material  to  the  Lamb-row, 
with  massy  beams  of  oak,  heavy  roofs, 
and  the  interstices  of  the  timber  in  the 
fronts  filled  up  with  sticks  and  clay. 

The  age  of  the  Lamb-row  is  pretty 
clearly  determined  by  the  inscription 
on  a  stone  discovered  after  the  fall  of 
the  building : 

16— -H  — 55 
R.  B. 

that  is,  probably,  Randle  Holme,  the 
builder,  for  it  is  certain  that  this  was 
the  mansion  of  the  family  of  Holme, 
the  Cheshire  antiquaries.  The  “  se¬ 
cond  Randle  Holme’’  died  four  years 
after  the  above  date,  Sept.  1  1,  1609. 
Grnt.  Mag.  SuppI,  XCIV.  Part  II. 


It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
“  third  Randle”  made  some  important 
and  obnoxious  alterations ;  since  on 
once  looking  over  the  records  of  the 
Corporation,  I  found  a  resolution  of  an 
Assembly,  passed  in  1670,  ordering, 
that  “  the  nuisance  erected  by  Randle 
Holme,  in  his  new  building  in  Bridge- 
street,  near  to  the  two  Churches,  be 
taken  down,  as  it  annoys  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  hinders  their  prospect  from 
their  houses.”  This  “nuisance”  could 
not  have  been  better  described.  The 
following  year  there  is  another  entry 
in  the  Assembly  Book:  “Mr.  Holme, 
painter,  was  fined  3l.  6s.  8d.  for  con¬ 
tempt  to  the  Mayor,  in  proceeding  in 
his  building  in  Bridge-street.”  Mr. 
Holme,  however,  went  on  with  his 
work  sans  ceremoniet  and  it  appears 
from  the  address  of  a  letter  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  R.  Llwyd  (author  of 
“  Beaumaris  Bay  ’’)  to  the  third  Randle 
Holme,  that  it  continued  the  residence 
of  that  heraldic  family  so  late  as  1?()7._ 
Tradition  says,  the  Holme  family  af¬ 
terwards  sunk  into  extreme  indigence, 
and  a  descendant  was,  early  in  the  18th 
century,  an  occasional  boots  and  waiter 
at  a  tavern  in  Liverpool. 

Flow  this  property  became  alienated 
from  the  Holmes  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  was  occupied  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  as  a  public- 
house  called  the  Lamb,  the  sign  of 
which  was  remaining  in  front  of  the 
house  in  the  recollection  of  persons 
now  living ;  and  hence  it  acquired  the 

name 
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name  of  The  Lamb-row.  Within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  it  was  used  as  a 
butter  market,  and  as  a  market-place  for 
the  dealers  in  Welch  flannels,  linseys, 
&c.  It  was  afterwards  apportioned  out 
into  distinct  dwellings,  and  remained 
till  its  fall  a  general  lodging-house. 
About  five  weeks  before  that  event,  it 
was  purchased  from  Mr.  P.  Price  and 
Mr. George  French,  by  Mr.  E.  Roberts. 

We  are  now  arrived  to  the  period  of 
its  fall,  which  happened  in  1821.  It 
took  place  in  the  afternoon;  the  pro¬ 
jecting  portion  at  the  South  end  (where 
the  four  quatrefoils  are  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving)  suddenly  gave  way,  and  tum¬ 
bled  into  the  street  with  a  loud  crash. 
An  immense  volume  of  dust  rose  from 
the  ruins,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  by-standers  could  ascertain  what 
damage  was  done.  Happily  no  injury 
was  sustained  by  the  inhabitants.  An 
old  woman,  named  Sarah  Adams  *, 
was  sitting  in  the  upper  room  at  the 
moment  the  over-hanging  roof  bore 
down  the  trembling  building  beneath  ; 
the  wall  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  of 
the  apartment  separated  within  six 
inches  of  a  chair  on  which  she  was 
seated,  and  she  fortunately  escaped ; 
had  she  removed  that  distance  further, 
she  would  inevitably  have  been  preci¬ 
pitated  into  the  street. 

Although  the  Lamb-row  projected 
so  fearfully,  it  was  thought  by  some 
able  builders  to  be  perfectly  safe,  and 
likely  to  remain  a  century  to  come. 
One  of  its  late  proprietors  was  deci¬ 
dedly  of  this  opinion,  and  answered  all 
observations  on  its  insecurity  by  saying, 
“  it  will  last  longer  than  thou  wilt.” 
A  short  time  proved  his  remark  ill- 
founded. 

Yours,  &c.  J  H.  H. 


FLY  LEAVES— No.  XXIII. 

Recreations  for  Invalids. 

IN  “  the  Benefit  of  the  auncient 
Bathes  of  Buckstones,  which  cureth 
most  greeuous  Sicknesses,  neuer  before 
published  ;  compiled  by  John  Jones, 


*  This  old  woman,  called  by  the  vulgar 
Sail  Adorns,  was  reputed  to  he  a  skilful 
practitioner  in  things  relating  to  the  other 
world — a  sort  of  Meg  Merrilies,  in  whose 
hands  fate  had  placed  the  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind. — It  does  not  argue  well  for  her  fore¬ 
sight,  that  she  should  have  placed  herself  in 
so  dangerous  a  situation. 

O 


Phisition,  at  the  Kings  Mede  nigh 
Darby,  anno  salutis  1572,”  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  exercises  and 
amusements  adapted  to  the  invalid. 
The  latter  do  not  appear  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  by  either  Brand  or  Strutt. 

To  the  sickly  [says  the  author] 
small  exercyse  will  serue,  by  reason  of 
feeblenesse,  not  able  too  suffer  pan- 
tynge,  neyther  verily  so  violent  for 
them  shalbee  requysite.  But  if  their 
strength  will  sustayne  it,  an  exercyie 
conuenient  for  theyr  calling©  shalbee 
vsed. 

Trol  in  Madam.  The  ladyes,  gentle¬ 
women,  wyues,  and  maydes,  maye  in 
one  of  the  galleries  walke  :  and  if  the 
weather  bee  not  agreeable  too  theire 
expectacion,  they  may  bane,  in  the 
ende  of  a  bench,  eleuen  holes  made, 
intoo  the  which  to  trowle  pumnietes, 
or  bowles  of  leadc,  bigge,  little,  or 
meane,  or  also  of  copper,  tynne,  wood©, 
eyther  vyolent  or  softe,  after  their  owne 
discretion.  The  pasty  me  Troule  in  . 
Madame  is  termed. 

Lykewyse,  men  feeble  the  same  may 
also  practise,  in  another  gallery  of  the 
newe  buyldinges,  and  this  dooth  not 
only  strengthen  the  stomack,  and  vp- 
per  parts  aboue  the  mydryfe,  or  wast, 
but  also  the  middle  paries  beneath  the 
sharp  gristle  and  the  extreme  partes, 
as  the  handes  and  legges,  according  to 
the  wayght  of  the  thing  trouled,  fast, 
soft  or  meane. 

Howling.  In  lyke  manner  bowling 
in  allayes,  the  weather  conuenient,  and 
the  bowles  fitte  to  suche  game,  as  ey¬ 
ther  in  playne  or  longe  allayes,  or  in 
suche  as  haue  cranckes  with  halfe 
bowles,  which  is  the  fyner  and  gentler 
exercise. 

Shoting  the  noblest  exercyse.  Shoot- 
inge  at  garden  buttes,  too  them  whom 
it  agreeeth  and  pleaseth,  in  place  of 
noblest  exercyse  standeth,  and  that  ra¬ 
ther  vvyth  longe  bowe,  than  wyth  tyl- 
ler,  stone  bowe,  or  crosse  bowe.  Al¬ 
beit  to  them  that  otherwyse  cannot,  by 
reason  ol  greefe,  feeblenesse,  or  lacke 
of  vse,  they  may  be  allowed. 

This  practise  of  all  other  the  man- 
lyest,  leaueth  no  part  of  the  body  vn- 
exercised,  the  brest,  backe,  reynes, 
wast,  and  armes,  with  drawing  the 
thyghes,  and  legges,  with  running  or 
going. 

Hind  loll,  or  yarne  ball.  The  wind 
haule,  or  yarne  ball,  betwene  three  or 
foure,  shall  not  be  invtile  to  he  vsed, 
in  a  place  conuenient,  eache  keeping 

their 
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their  limiie  for  tossing,  wherein  may 
bee  a  very  profitable  exercise,  by  cause 
at  all  tymes  they  keepe  not  the  lyke 
force  in  stryking,  so  that  they  shalbee 
constrayned  too  vse  more  violent  stretch¬ 
ing,  with  swifter  mouinge  at  one  tytne 
than  another,  which  will  make  the  ex¬ 
ercise  more  nymble  and  deliuer,  both 
of  hand  and  whole  body,  therefore  en- 
creasing  of  heat,  through  swift  moon¬ 
ing,  in  all  paites  the  sooner. 

Rlumhes,  or  iveightes.  Plutnbetes, 
of  Galen e  termed  alteres,  one  borne  in 
eche  hande,  vp  and  downe  the  stayers, 
galeries,  or  chambers,  according  to  your 
strength,  maye  bee  agoode  and  profita¬ 
ble  exercise  :  so  may  you  vse  wayghtes 
in  lyke  maner. 

Bow  lyne.  A  fyne  hallyer,  or  bowe 
lyne,  a  foote  or  twoo  hyer  then  a  man 
may  reache,  fastened  in  length,  some 
way,  shall  not  bee  vnprofitable,  holden 
by  the  handes,  thereby  to  stretehe 
them ;  very  excellent,  as  well  for  stretch- 
ilige  of  the  mydrife,  interne  panicles 
and  wast,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
partes,  as  also  to  preserue  and  defend 
them  from  apostemes,  obstructions, 
and  paynes  thereto  incident. 

These  exercyse  of  your  owne  power, 
I  thinks,  for  thys  place  sufficient. 
Nowe  we  will  she  we  how  they  may 
bee  profitable  vnto  you  thorow  others 
mouing;  as  well  by  waggon,  charriet, 
horselitler,  and  ryding,  as  by  cradle  and 
chayor  hanged,  in  sorte  as  to  that  vse 
may  be  best  framed,  all  very  profitable, 
as  they  may  bee  exercised  :  much,  lit¬ 
tle,  or  meane,  close,  or  open  in  the 
ay  re,  as  to  the  parties  shall  bee  requi¬ 
site:  taking  time  likewise  in  thevsing, 
swift,  slowe,  or  meane;  long,  short, 
or  meane.  And  so  likewyse  in  rock¬ 
ing  by  vice  orengyne;  or  on  thefloure, 
which  is  more  shaking,  and  therfore  to 
them  that  may  suffer  it  more  profitable. 

The  other  good  to  weaker  persons, 
as  that  in  frame,  conueyed  by  pendent, 
from  one  to  another,  standing  asunder 
according  to  the  length  of  the  engvne, 
three  or  iiij  fedoine  drawen  from  them 
to  the  other,  swift,  slow,  or  meane, 
long,  short,  or  mean,  as  to  the  party 
shalbe  eonuenient.  Omitting  other  de- 
uises  to  opportunity,  &c. 

Eu.  Hood. 


Christmas  Festivals. 

N  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  world,  and  its  civil  esta¬ 
blishment  in  the  fourth  century,  the 


festivals  held  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and 
other  heathen  deities  at  this  season  of 
the  year  gradually  fell  into  decay.  The 
primitive  teachers  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  prohibited  these  scenes  of  festi¬ 
vity,  as  being  unsuited  to  the  sacred 
character  of  their  divine  Founder;  but 
on  the  formation  of  a  regular  hierar¬ 
chy,  supported  by  political  power,  the 
introduction  of  particular  festivals, 
adapted  to  the  respective  periods  of  the 
Pagan  ones,  soon  became  general. 
Thus,  by  adopting  the  obsolete  feasts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  adapt¬ 
ing  them  to  the  most  striking  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  great  Founder  of 
Christianity  and  his  followers,  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  Pagan  worshippers  were 
shaken,  and  numerous  converts  ob¬ 
tained.  Unfortunately  these  Festival 
and  Saint  days  at  length  became  so 
numerous  under  the  papal  authority, 
that  the  days  of  the  year  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous  for  their  celebra¬ 
tion.  However,  since  the  Reformation 
the  far  greater  portion  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  and  are  only  known  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  old  calendars  of  the  Saints* 
Yet  the  principal  ones  commemorated 
in  honour  of  Christ  are  still  retained, 
though  not  celebrated  with  the  same 
festivity  and  shew  as  in  former  times. 
Among  these,  Christmas  Day ,  as  being 
the  reputed  birth-day  of  our  Saviour, 
may  be  considered  the  most  important; 
and  here  we  shall  notice  its  introduction 
into  the  country,  and  some  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  traits  of  its  celebration. 

The  first  festival  of  this  kind  ever 
held  in  Britain,  it  is  said,  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  King  Arthur  in  the  city  of 
York,  A.  D.  521  *.  Previously  to  this 
year,  the  25th  of  December  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Satan,  or  to  the  heathen  dei¬ 
ties  worshipped  during  the  dynasties  of 
the  British,  Saxon,  and  Danish  Kings. 
In  the  year  521,  this  chivalrous  Mo¬ 
narch  gained  the  sanguinary  battle  on 
Badan  Hills,  when  90,000  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  the  city  of  York  im¬ 
mediately  delivered  up  to  him.  He 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  York, 
and  there  held  the  festival  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  churches  which  lay  levelled 
to  the  ground  he  caused  to  be  re-built, 
and  the  vices  attendant  on  heathenish 
feasts  were  banished  from  York  for 


*  The  observation  of  this  day  became  ge¬ 
neral  in  tlie  Catholic  Church  about  the  year 
500  ;  and  was  so  named  from  Christi  missa , 
or  mass  of  Christ. 
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ever.  This  glorious  example  was  soon 
followed.  York  served  as  a  beacon  of 
lisht  to  the  whole  empire.  The  festi¬ 
val  of  Christmas  soon  became  general, 
and  a  moral  and  religious  nation  soon 
succeeded  to  a  Bacchanalian  and  idola¬ 
trous  race. 

As  if  in  memory  of  its  origin  in  this 
county,  Yorkshire  seems  to  preserve 
the  festivities  of  Christmas  with  more 
splendour  and  ancient  hospitality  than 
any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
din  of  preparation  commences  some 
weeks  before,  and  its  sports  and  ca¬ 
rousals  generally  continue  beyond  the 
first  month  of  the  new  year. 

The  first  intimation  of  Christmas,  in 
Y  orkshire,  is  by  what  are  there  called 
vessel-cap  singers,  generally  poor,  old 
women,  who,  about  three  weeks  before 
Christmas,  go  from  house  to  house, 
with  a  waxen  or  wooden  doll,  fantas¬ 
tically  dressed,  and  sometimes  adorned 
with  an  orange,  or  a  fine  rosy-tinged 
apple.  With  this  in  their  hands,  they 
sing  or  chaunt  an  old  carol,  of  which 
the  following  homely  stanza  forms  a 
part : 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 
The  mistress  also, 

And  all  the  little  children 
That  round  the  table  go  ! 

The  image  of  the  child  is,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  represent  the  infant  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  and  the  vessel-cup  is,  most  pro¬ 
bably,  the  remains  of  the  wassail-bowl, 
which  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the 
festivities  of  this  season  of  the  year. 

Another  custom,  which  commences 
at  the  same  time  as  the  vessel-cup  sing¬ 
ing,  is  that  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
visiting  all  the  neighbouring  farmers  to 
beg  corn,  which  is  invariably  given  to 
them,  in  the  quantity  of  a  lull  pint,  at 
least,  to  each.  This  is  called  mump¬ 
ing,  as  is  the  custom  which  exists  in 
Bedfordshire,  of  the  poor  begging  the 
broken  victuals  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas-day. 

Christmas-eve  is,  in  Yorkshire,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  a  peculiar  manner.  At 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  bells 
greet  “  old  father  Christmas’’  with  a 
merry  peal,  the  children  parade  the 
streets  with  drums,  trumpets,  bells,  or 
perhaps,  in  their  absence,  with  the  po¬ 
ker  and  shovel,  taken  from  their  hum¬ 
ble  cottage  fire ;  the  yule  candle  is 
lighted,  and 

- High  on  the  cheerful  fire 

Is  blazing  seen  tlf  enormous  Christmas 
brand. 
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Supper  is  served,  to  which  one  dish, 
from  the  lordly  mansion  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  shed,  is,  invariably,  furmety; 
Yule-cake,  one  of  which  is  always  made 
for  each  individual  in  the  family,  and 
other  more  substantial  viands,  are  also 
added.  Poor  llobin,  in  his  Almanack 
for  the  year  1670  (speaking  of  the  win¬ 
ter  quarter),  says,  “and  lastly,  who 
would  but  praise  it,  because  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  good  cheer  doth  so  abound, 
as  if  all  the  vvorld  were  made  of  mince- 
pies,  plum-pudding,  and  furmety.  ” 
And  nrand  says,  M  on  the  night  of 
this  eve  our  ancestors  were  wont  to 
light  candles  of  an  enormous  size, 
called  Christmas  candles.”  To  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  good  cheer  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  this  festival  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  In  Y  orkshire,  the  Christ¬ 
mas  pie  is  still  a  regular  dish,  and  is  re¬ 
gularly  served  to  the  higher  class  of  vi¬ 
sitants,  while  the  more  humble  ones 
are  tendered  yule-cake,  or  bread  and 
cheese,  in  every  house  which  they  en¬ 
ter  during  the  twelve  days  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  Christmas  pie  is  one  of  the 
good  old  dishes  still  retained  at  a  York¬ 
shire  table  *.  It  is  not  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion.  Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  poems, 
tells  us,  that  among  other  baits  by 
which  the  good  ale-wife  drew  customers 
to  her  house,  there  never  failed  to 
them, 

Ay  at  yule  whene’er  they  came, 

A  braw  goose-pie. 

And  the  intelligent  and  close  ob¬ 
server  of  our  customs,  Misson,  in  his 
travels  in  England,  savs,  “Danstoutes 
les  families  on  fait  a  Noel  un  fa meux 
patd  qu’on  appelle  le  patd  de  Noel. 
C’est  un  grand  science  que  la  compo¬ 
sition  de  ce  pate;  c’est  un  docte  hachis 
de  languede  boeuf,  de  blanc  de  volaille, 
d’oeufs,  de  sucre,  des  raisins  de  Cn- 
rinthe,  d’ecorce  de  citron  et  d’orange, 
de  diverses  sortes  d’epiceries,”  &c. 

Of  the  Christmas  Plays  anciently 
performed  at  this  season,  some  remains 
still  exist  in  the  West  of  England, 
particularly  in  Cornwall ;  but  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  these  dramatic  exhibi¬ 
tions  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  chil¬ 
dren,  or  very  young  persons.  The  ac¬ 
tors  are  fantastically  dressed,  decorated 


*  The  Sheffield  Iris  mentions  a  colossal 
Christmas  pie,  prepared  for  a  convivial  party 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  in  Fargate,  which  consisted 
of  56  lbs.  of  flour,  30  rabbits,  43  lbs.  of 
pork,  12  lbs.  of  veal,  and  20  lbs.  of  butter, 
pepper,  &c.  The  weight  was  13  st.  13  lbs. 
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with  ribands  and  painted  paper,  and 
have  wooden  swords,  and  all  the  equi¬ 
page  necessary  to  support  the  several 
characters  they  assume.  To  entertain 
their  auditors,  they  learn  to  repeat  a 
barbarous  jargon  in  the  form  of  a  dra¬ 
ma,  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
distant  generations.  War  and  Love  are 
the  general  topics  ;  and  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  are  always  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  characters.  Interlude,  expos¬ 
tulation,  debate,  battle,  and  death,  are 
sure  to  find  a  place  among  this  mi¬ 
micry;  but  a  physician,  who  is  always 
at  hand,  immediately  restores  the  dead 
to  life. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  these 
Christmas  plays  derived  their  origin 
from  the  ancient  Crusades ;  and  hence 
the  feats  of  chivalry,  and  the  romantic 
extravagance  of  knight-errantry,  that 
are  still  preserved  in  all  the  varied  pre¬ 
tensions  and  exploits. 

Popular  superstitions  and  customs 
may  generally  he  traced  to  heathen 
times;  “  for  on  their  rites  and  mysteries 
were  many  of  the  Catholic  ceremonies 
afterwards  engrafted,  and  to  the  Satur¬ 
nalia  we  are,  or  rather  our  ancestors 
were,  probably  indebted  for  some  of  our 
Christmas  pastimes.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  first  injured  their  popularity,  and 
the  age  of  Puritanism  gave  them  a  fresh 
shock.  It  wras  even  ordered  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  December  24,  1652,  ‘  that  no 
observation  shall  be  had  of  the  five- 
and-twentieth  day  of  December,  com¬ 
monly  called  Christmas-day ;  nor  any 
solemnity  used  or  exercised  in  churches 
upon  that  day  in  respect  thereof.  ’ 
They  now  appear  to  be  neglected  in 
society  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of 
polish,  and  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  but  lit¬ 
tle  encouraged  by  the  higher  classes, 
and  but  partially  by  the  middling 
ranks,  while  among  the  lower  portion 
of  the  people  they  frequently  degene¬ 
rate  into  debauchery  ;  though  in  the 
far  western  and  northern  counties, 
Christmas  is  yet  kept  up  with  much 
spirit;  the  yule-log  still  crackles  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  sirloins  of  beef, 
the  minced  pics,  the  plum  porridge, 
the  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and  plum 
puddings,  smoke  upon  the  hospitable 
board.  Each  master  of  a  family,  like 
the  old  courtier  in  the  ballad,  appears 
to  have 

—  ‘  A  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmasse 
is  come,  [pipe  and  drum. 

To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bag- 


With  good  cheer  enough  to  furnish  every 
old  room,  [man  dumb.’  ” 

And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak  and 

It  is  true  that  certain  strolling  min¬ 
strels  still  occasionally  disturb  our 
nocturnal  slumbers  for  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  Christmas,  calling  them¬ 
selves  waites ;  “  but,  alas !  alack  the 
day !  instead  of  playing  and  singing 
the  good  old  carol,  our  ears  are  saluted 
with  Roy's  wife,  St.  Patrick's  day,  or 
the  latest  Quadrille  tune.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
West,  the  carol  is  still  preserved,  and 
is  sung  in  the  parish  churches  on 
Christmas-day,  the  singers  also  going 
about  to  the  different  houses  blithely 
caroling  such  cheering  tunes  as,  A  child 
this  day  is  horn;  Sit  you,  merry  gentle¬ 
men  ;  I  saw  three  ships  sailing  in,  &c. 
In  London,  except  some  croaking  bal¬ 
lad-singer  bawling  out,  God  rest  you , 
merry  gentlemen,  or  a  like  doggrel,  no¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  carols  is  heard, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  sale  of 
them  among  the  lower  classes  */’ 

Burton,  in  his  “  Anatomy  of  Me¬ 
lancholy/’  gives  the  following  list  of 
Christmas  amusements,  which  are  now 
almost  superseded  by  Pope  Joan,  Blind 
Man’s  Buff,  &c :  ‘‘The  ordinary  re¬ 
creations  which  we  have  in  winter  are 
cards,  table  and  dice,  shovel  board, 
cheese  play,  the  philosopher’s  game, 
small  trunkes,  billiards,  musicke, 
maskes,  singing,  dancing,  ule-games, 
catches,  purposes,  questions,  merry 
tales  of  errant  knights,  kings,  queens, 
lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs, 
thieves,  fairies,  goblins,  friars,  witches, 
and  the  rest.’’ 

“  As  to  mummers,  and  Christmas 
plays,  unless  Grimaldi  and  the  panto¬ 
mimes  be  considered  as  relics,  we  know 
not  where  to  find  them  in  or  near  the 
metropolis,  though  formerly  a  Lord  of 
Misrule,  or  Christmas  Prince,  was  cho¬ 
sen,  even  in  the  highest  families  and 
most  learned  establishments;  even  our 
Kings  used  to  join  in  these  sports. 
Mummers,  guisardes  or  guise-dancers, 
commonly  called  geese-dancers,  may 
yet  be  seen  in  the  country  t.” 

A  description  of  mummers,  desirous 
of  renewing  the  Christmas  festivals, 
lately  presented  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Williamstown,  in 
the  Sister  Island  ;  but,  it  appears,  in¬ 
stead  of  inspiring  gaity,  they  excited 


*  “  Time’s  Telescope,”  1825,  reviewed 
page  543.  1"  Ibid. 
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considerable  alarm.  They  consisted  of 
fifteen  young  men,  grotesquely  attired, 
in  ribands,  white  shirts  outside  their 
clothes,  papers  and  rosettes  in  their 
hats,  and  large  sashes  round  their 
waists  ;  and  one  was  dressed  in  wo¬ 
man’s  clothes :  two  of  them  carried 
swords  of  a  very  antient  appearance  $ 
the  remainder  had  sticks.  Being  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  police  landing  from  a  boat, 
peace-officer  Sharpley  proceeded  to  in¬ 
terrogate  them  ;  and  considering  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prevent  such  a  formidable 
body  from  perambulating  the  district, 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Mr.  Goodison,  of  the  College-street 
Office,  who  directed  peace-officer  Cam- 
pain  and  his  party  to  proceed  to  Wil- 
liamstown,  when  they  took  the  whole 
number  into  custody  as  suspicious  cha¬ 
racters  going  through  the  country  dis¬ 
guised.  They  were  brought  before 
Mr.  Alderman  Fleming  and  Sir  Garret 
Neville,  when  one  of  them,  Michael 
Darley,  who  stated  himself  to  be  the 
king  of  the  party,  said,  that  they  came 
from  Raheny,  and  that  they  had  been 
out  on  the  Christmas  gambols  since  St. 
Stephen’s-day  ;  that  hearing  there  were 
a  number  of  gentlemen’s  seats  at  the 
side  of  the  water,  he  and  his  subjects 
undertook  a  voyage  across  the  bay,  to 
visit  the  shore  of  Williamstown  and 
its  vicinity.  On  being  asked  by  Sir 
Garret  Neville  where  they  got  the 
swords,  he  said  he  got  one  from  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Neill,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Joy,  and  the  other  from  a  person  at 
Raheny,  and  that  their  intentions  were 
entirely  harmless ;  they  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  Christmas  boxes, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom  (in  his 
dominions)  at  the  other  side  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  the  King  and  Hector 
(one  of  his  guards)  were  always  armed 
with  swords.  To  a  question  by  the 
Magistrates,  he  said  he  was  an  Histo¬ 
rian,  and  his  Fool  was  treasurer,  and 
carried  a  bladder  fixed  to  a  long  pole  ; 
the  party  spent  whatever  they  got  in 
drinking,  dancing,  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments.  They  got  money  from  Dean 
Ponsonby,  Dean  Gore,  and  many  other 
gentlemen.  “His  majesty  ”  referred 
to  Counsellor  Casey  for  a  character. 
The  Magistrates,  after  a  severe  admo¬ 
nition,  had  them  detained  for  further 
examination  *. 

riAN. 


*  Freeman's  Journal. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  22. 

THE  near  approach  of  the  sitting  of 
Parliament  induces  me  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  subject  of 
the  sums  of  money  demanded  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  tombs  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school, 
the  Abbey  was  open  to  the  publick 
gratuitously  at  five  different  entrances, 
namely,  at  the  great  Western  door,  the 
Northern  one,  the  two  Cloister  doors, 
and  at  Poets’  Corner.  At  present  all 
these  avenues  are  stopped  up  excepting 
the  last,  and  an  iron  gate  is  also  erected 
close  to  the  East  door  into  the  Clois¬ 
ters,  whereby  all  access  is  debarred  from 
the  South  transept,  into  which  you 
enter  from  Poets’  Corner  to  the  nave- 
The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  the 
publick  being  able,  as  heretofore,  to 
view  all  parts  of  the  Abbey,  except 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  and  the 
tombs  adjacent,  for  admission  to  which 
sixpence  only  was  demanded  of  each 
person,  nothing  can  be  seen  now  but 
the  South  transept,  without  paying  va¬ 
rious  demands,  in  the  whole  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  or 
four  shillings.  Besides  this,  during 
Divine  Service  on  Sundays,  the  en¬ 
trances  being  kept  olosed  equally  as  at 
other  times,  it  is  impossible  to  en¬ 
ter  the  choir  but  at  the  South  side  door, 
and  all  access  by  the  great  entrance 
under  the  organ-loft  is  precluded. 

There  is  no  other  Cathedral  in  the 
kingdom  in  which  this  obstruction  of 
the  publick  to  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  buildings,  and  to  attendance  at 
Divine  Service  exists ;  and  considering 
all  things,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  take 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This 
venerable  structure  is,  in  effect,  na¬ 
tional  property.  It  has  been  for  centu¬ 
ries  the  cemetery  of  the  Royal  Family, 
the  Church  in  which  the  solemn  cere¬ 
mony  of  crowning  our  Kings  is  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  repository  in  which 
the  monuments  voted  by  Parliament 
in  honour  of  our  departed  Statesmen, 
and  Military  and  Naval  Heroes,  are 
erected.  Upon  this  very  plea,  of  the 
structure  having  been  so  long  conse¬ 
crated  to  national  purposes,  and  upon 
no  other,  it  has  been,  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  instead  of  repairing  the 
fa  brick  out  of  their  private  funds,  have 
year  after  year  obtained  large  grants  of 
the  public  money  towards  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  high  time  that  these  grants 
should  cease,  unless  the  publick  obtain 
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redress  for  the  ‘grievances  of  which 
they  complain,  and  the  system  of  ex¬ 
clusion  be  put  an  end  to.  But  even  if 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  cease  to 
make  their  annual  eleemosynary  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
assistance,  the  subject  nevertheless  calls 
for  parliamentary  interference,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  approaching  Session 
some  Member  will  bring  it  forward, 
and  move  for  an  inquiry.  The  right 
to  these  taxes  on  the  publick  for  ad¬ 
mission,  at  least  of  the  I  )ean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  to  impose,  and  to  shut  up  their 
doors  during  Divine  Service,  ought  to 
be  investigated;  and  if  found  in  their 
favour,  the  question  will  then  resolve 
itself  into  one  of  decency  and  propriety. 
Upon  these  points  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion,  that  the  private  emolu¬ 
ment  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ought 
to  give  way  to  the  convenience  and  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  publick,  and  that 
as  they  have  received  so  much,  they 
ought  at  least  to  concede  something. 

Decimus. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Wrabness  Parson¬ 
age ,  Nov.  12. 


IN  the  perusal  .of  such  authors  as 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  &c.  we  meet 
with  many  precious  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  which  the  admired  Rollin  ad¬ 
monishes  us  not  to  slip  over,  especially 
when  they  bear  any  relation  to  Reli¬ 
gion.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these 
is  the  passage  to  which  I  am  desirous 
of  calling  your  attention,  not  being 
aware  of  its  having  hitherto  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  learned.  The  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  history,  to  which  it  al¬ 
ludes,  are  defaced  indeed,  yet  ought  to 
be  highly  valued,  as  coming  from  an 
historian  of  so  great  antiquity  and  au¬ 
thority  as  Herodotus. 


“  Theban!  igitur,  et  quicumque  alii  ho- 
rura  sacra  sequentes,  ovibus  abstinent,  hac 
de  causa  legem  illam  sibi  institutam  dicunt. 
Cupivisse  Herculem  utique  conspicere  Jovem, 
huuc  aulem  ab  ilia  conspici  noluisse.  Ad  ex¬ 
tremum,  quum  assidue  rogaret  Hercules, 
hoc  invento  usum  esse  Jovem  :  excoriasse 
arietem,  turn  abscissum  arietis  caput  sibi 
pnetendentem,  et  vellere  ejus  indutuin,  ita 
se  ei  ostendisse.  Inde  Jovis  imaginem  fa- 
ciunt  E gyptii  arietina  facie  ;  et  ab  AEgyptiis 


hoc  accepere  Ammonii ;  qui  sunt  Egyptio- 
rum  Ethiopumque  colonia,  et  sermone 
utuntur  ex  utrisque  mixto.  Videturque  mill! 
ipsum  etiam  nomen  Ammoniorum  indidem 
originem  cepisse  ;  nam  Jovem  Egypti  Am- 
moun  vocant.”  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  42.  ex 
versione  I.  Schweighaeuser. 

Compare  this  account  of  Hercules 
desiring  to  see  Jupiter  with  that  of 
Moses  desiring  to  see  God  : 

“  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee  shew  me 
thy  glory.  And  he  said,  I  will  make  all  my 
goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  pro¬ 
claim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ; 
and  will  be  gracious  to  whom  1  will  be  gra¬ 
cious,  and  will  shew  mercy  on  whom  1  will 
shew  mercy.  And  he  said,  thou  canst  not 
see  my  face  :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me 
and  live.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold, 
there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand 
upon  a  rock  :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I  will  put 
thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover 
thee  with  my  hand  while  I  pass  by  :  and  I 
will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt 
see  my  back  parts  *  ;  but  my  face  shall  not 
be  seen.”  Exodus,  xxxiii.  18 — 23. 

I  know  it  is  the  received  opinion 
that  there  were  several  persons  of  the 
name  of  Hercules  amongst  the  antients. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  foundation  of 
all  was  laid  in  the  Phoenician  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hercules,  whom  I  verily  believe 
to  have  been  no  other  than  Moses,  the 
wonderful  account  of  whom,  received 
from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Greeks, 
was,  by  these  latter,  interlarded  with 
fable,  and  ascribed  to  their  own  Deity 
of  that  name.  For,  as  the  Egyptian 
Hercules  desired  to  see  Jove,  so  did 
Moses  desire  to  see  God.  Twelve  la¬ 
bours  are  assigned  to  the  Grecian  Her¬ 
cules, —  and  twelve  miracles  were 
wrought,  during  Moses’  ministry,  in 
Egypt.  And  as  Hercules  began  with 
strangling  serpents  in  his  infancy,  so 
did  Moses,  in  the  infancy  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  cause  Aaron  to  cut  down  his  rod, 
which  became  a  serpent,  and  swallow¬ 
ed  those  of  the  magicians.  The  pa¬ 
rallel  may  be  extended  farther  ;  for  as 
Hercules  went  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Eta,  where  he  burnt  himself,  and  was 
afterwards  received  by  Jupiter  into 
heaven,  —  so  Moses  ascended  Mount 
Pisgah,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried 
by  God  J. 


*  lu  volume  vn.  at  page  276‘  of  the  Modern  Part  of  Universal  History,  the  following 
passage  occurs:  “All  the  while  this  procession  lasts”  (when  the  King  of  Siam  bestows 
his  annual  blessing  on  his  people  in  the  month  of  September),  “  the  people  lie  prostrate, 
till  the  King  is  passed  by,  after  which  they  look  upon  his  back  parts  or  sides.” 

t  The  story  of  Jupiter’s  prolonging  the  darkness  for  three  days  aud  three  nights  suc- 

Thus 
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Identity  of  Moses  and  the  /Egyptian  Hercules. 


Thus  much  might  suffice  for  this 
subject;  but  Herodotus  has  another 
passage  concerning  Hercules,  which, 
although  he  considers  it  a  ridiculous  fa¬ 
ble  of  the  Greeks,  I  think  has  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Moses  : 

“  Narrant  autein  Graeci  quum  alia  multa 
inconsiderate,  turn  et  haec  fatua  eorum  fa- 
bula  est,  quam  de  Hercule  memorant ;  di- 
centes,  quum  in  ./Egyptian  venisset,  corona- 
turn  ab  /Egyptiis  veluti  victimam  fuisse,  et 
cum  pompa  eductum,  ut  Jovi  immolaretur : 
illumque  initio  quidem  quietem  egisse,  deinde 
vero  quum  ad  altare  auspicarentur  sacrifi- 
cium,exserto  robore  cunctos  intcrfecisse* * * * §.” 

Herodotus,  Euterpe,  45. 

Hercules,  we  here  see,  was  received 
and  led  out  with  great  pomp  by  the 
^Egyptians  to  be  sacrificed;  when  sud¬ 
denly  exerting  his  strength,  he  slew  all 
that  were  present  on  the  occasion.  So 
the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  /Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pha- 
roah’s  servants,  and  in  the  sight  of  the 
people;  but,  at  his  interview  with 
Pharoah,  previous  to  the  slaughter  of 
the  first-horn,  he  was  severely  threat¬ 
ened  by  that  monarch,  and  soon  after 
all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  iEgypt 
were  slain. 

Having  thus  assigned  reasons  why 
the  God  worshipped  by  the  ./Egyptians 
under  the  name  of  Hercules,  may  have 
been  Moses,  —  and  that  the  Greeks 
took  the  idea  of  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules  from  the  twelve  miracles 
wrought  in  iEgypt  during  the  ministry 
of  that  great  Prophet ;  I  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  conclusion  of  the  first- 
quoted  passage  from  Herodotus:  “  Vi- 
deturque  mihi  ipsum  etiam  nomen 
Ammoniorum  indidem  originem  ce- 
pisse;  nam  Jovem  ZEgyptii  Ammouti 
vocant.” 

Herodotus  here  says,  that  the  Am- 
monii  were  so  named  from  the  word 
Ammoun,  by  which  the  /Egyptians  de- 
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signated  Jupiter.  This,  I  think,  far 
more  likely  than  that  it  should  have 
been  given  them  either  for  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  sandy  country,  or  from  the 
remembrance  of  Ham  the  son  of  Noah. 
But  whence  are  we  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  ./Egyptian  word  Ammoun  ?  It 
is  certain  that  Cadmus  introduced  the 
use  of  letters  (some  even  affirm  them  to 
have  been  /Egyptian)  into  Greece  ;  also, 
that  Danaus  (the  supposed  brother  of 
Sesostris  T)  settled  at  Argos  with  a  co¬ 
lony  of  /Egyptians,  and  that  Perseus, 
the  fifth  of  his  successors,  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Mxjeence.  Thence  it  is  ea¬ 
sily  to  be  conceived,  that  the  .Egyptian 
language  was  not  only  introduced  into 
the  Peloponnessus,  but  so  incorporated 
with  the  Greek,  that  many  words  after¬ 
wards  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks  were, 
in  fact,  pure  /Egyptian.  Now  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  when  the  Hebrews  gave  the 
/Egyptians  an  account  of  what  passed 
between  the  Almighty  and  Moses,  and 
how  the  Almighty  replied  to  Moses’ 
question  concerning  his  name,  I  am 
that  I  am,  that  the  /Egyptians  inter¬ 
preted  the  Hebrew  words  by  Ammoun, 
just  as  the  Greeks  translated  them  into 
elyi  o  YlvJ,  which  words,  divested  of  the 
article,  would  make  uptev,  a  word  very 
similar  to  Ammoun.  Such,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  conjecture,  was  the  origin 
of  Ammoun:  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  /Egyptians,  after  the  experi¬ 
ence  they  had  had  of  the  Almighty’s 
power,  admitted  Him  into  the  number 
of  their  deities,  and  worshipped  Him 
under  the  name  of  Ammoun,  giving  to 
his  statue  the  head  of  a  ram — the  sym¬ 
bol  of  power  and  purity  §.  Thence 
the  origin  of  Jupiter  Ammon’s  temple, 
and  of  the  name  of  the  Am  monii,  a 
colony,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  from 
/Egypt  and  /Ethiopia. 

Yours,  &c. 

Revett  Shefpard. 


cessively,  during  his  amour  with  Alcmena  the  mother  of  Hercules,  may  have  its  origin  from 
the  plague  of  darkness.  Hence  the  /Egyptian  Aceensio  hucernanxm  may  also  be  derived,  as 
I  think  has  been  observed. 

*  The  last  great  act  of  Samson  may  pofcsibly  be  here  alluded  to. 

■f*  Sesostris  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Pharoah  who  raised  the  persecution  against 
the  Israelites. 

£  As  it  was  under  the  guidance  or  generalship  of  the  great  Eyw  dpu  o  ”€lv  that  the  Isra¬ 
elites  left  /Egypt  and  marched  through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land,  is  it  at  all  pro¬ 
bable  that  was  thence  derived  ? 

§  Diodorus,  Book  xvii.  ch.  5,  says,  “  It  is  reported  that  this  temple  ”  (of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon)  “  was  built  by  Dar.-aus  the  /Egyptian.”  And  in  the  Fragment  of  the  fortieth  book 
of  the  same  author,  Danaus  is  said  to  have  left  /Egypt  for  Greece  at  the  same  time  the 
Israelites  were  expelled.  So  that  the  time  at  which  the  temple  was  built  answers  pretty 
well  to  my  conjecture. 


Uckfield  Rocks,  Sussex. 


IN  the  neighbourhood  of  Uckfield, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  West  of 
the  Church,  a  group  of  sandstone  rocks 
occurs,  under  circumstances  of  consi¬ 
derable  beauty  and  picturesque  effect. 
The  path  which  leads  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  spot  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  by  a  circuitous  route  conducts  the 
spectator  to  the  centre  of  a  wood, 
where  a  beautiful  lake,  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rocks,  suddenly  opens  to 
the  view.  The  cliffs  overhanging  the 
water,  are  from  20  to  30  feet  high ; 
and  are  surmounted  by  forest  trees 
and  underwood.  In  some  places  the 
rocks  are  nearly  perpendicular ;  in 
others  they  descend  with  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  water’s  edge,  the  declivity  be¬ 
ing  covered  by  luxuriant  vegetation. 
On  the  Northern  margin,  a  project¬ 
ing  point  of  high  rock  is  perforated  by 
a  natural  archway,  which  has  been 
enlarged  by  art ;  and  this  leads  to  a 


recess  in  the  sand-stone,  on  a  level 
with  the  bosom  of  the  lake ;  from 
this  spot  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is 
exhibited  to  peculiar  advantage.  On 
the  opposite  shore,  the  base  of  a  rock 
that  juts  into  the  water,  is  in  like 
manner  excavated  into  an  arch,  be¬ 
neath  which  a  little  shallop  was 
moored  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  In 
one  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  some  fine 
young  beech  trees  had  taken  root  be¬ 
tween  the  thin  layers  that  separate  the 
strata,  and  in  almost  every  fissure  of 
the  rocks  numerous  plants  had  insinu¬ 
ated  themselves,  and  by  the  beauty  at_d 
variety  of  their  foliage,  relieved  the 
monotonous  and  sombre  appearance  of 
the  smooth  grey  sandstone.  On  the 
less  elevated  masses,  lichens,  mosses, 
and  heaths,  were  growing  in  great 
profusion  and  luxuriance. — Horsfiel&s 
Lewes,  Appendix,  p.  xiv. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  25. 

TABLET  of  white  marble  was 
in  the  year  1820  placed  in  the 
South  transept  of  Hereford  Cathedral, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  learned  Dr. 
Naplcton,  the  highly-esteemed  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  that  diocese;  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  John  Guard,  Rector  of  Pern- 
bridge  : 

Thy  will  be  done. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Napleton, 
D.  D.  Canon  Residentiary  of  this  Cathedral, 
and  Chancellor  of  tire  Diocese,  who  died  on 
the  9th  of  Dec.  1817,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age ;  worthy  to  be  numbered  with  the 
good  for  his  exemplary  virtues,  and  with 
the  wise  for  the  application  of  high  talents 
Gemt.  Mao.  Suppl.  XCIV.  Part  II. 


to  important  purposes  ;  distinguished  dur¬ 
ing  his  academical  career  by  his  exertions 
for  the  advancement  of  learning.  Diligent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  an 
active  promoter  of  the  temporal  welfare  of 
all  who  relied  on  his  assistance,  he  labour¬ 
ed  more  abundantly  at  the  great  work  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  mankind  ;  not  ceasing  to 
prove  his  zeal  for  Religion,  when  he  grew 
old  in  its  service  ;  but  through  the  decline 
of  life,  as  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and  even 
amidst  the  afflictive  languor  which  pre¬ 
ceded  his  dissolution,  enlightening  the 
world  by  fresh  illustrations  of  the  Gospel, 
to  the  very  last. 

Beneath  the  inscription  is  placed  the 
arms  of  Napleton,  neatly  carved  in 
marble,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Naple¬ 
ton, 
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ton,  Or,  a  squirrel  sejant  Gules,  hold¬ 
ing  a  sprig  proper;  2d  and  3d,  cheeky, 
Argent  and  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  re¬ 
gardant  Or;  impaling  Daniell,  party 
per  fess  Ermine  and  Sable,  in  chief 
two  mascles  Sable,  in  base  a  tiger  pas¬ 
sant  Argent. 

The  learned  Doctor  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works :  Considera¬ 
tions  on  the  Public  Exercises  for  the 
first  and  second  Degrees  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  8vo,  1773  and  1805. 
— A  Sermon  at  Hereford  Music  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sept.  9,  178Q,  8vo,  Oxford,  I789. 
— Advice  to  a  Student  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  8vo,  Hereford,  1795. — Two  Ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Fifth  Commandment, 
8vo,  Hereford,  1797- — A  Sermon  at 
Lambeth  on  the  Consecration  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  4to,  Hereford, 
1798- — A  Sermon  on  the  Wisdom  of 
Religious  Obedience,  8vo,  Hereford. — 
Instructions  before  and  after  Confir¬ 
mation,  12mo,  Hereford,  1798,  &c. — 
The  Duty  of  Churchwardens  respect¬ 
ing  the  Church,  12mo,  Hereford,  1 799, 
and  Gloucester,  8vo,  1805. — Advice 
to  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  8vo,  He¬ 
reford,  1801. — A  Sermon  at  Hereford, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  8vo,  Here¬ 
ford,  1810. — A  Sermon  at  Hereford 
on  the  King’s  Inauguration,  8vo,  He¬ 
reford,  1812. — A  Sermon  on  Regene¬ 
ration  and  Conversion,  8vo,  Hereford, 
181 7. — A  Sermon  on  the  Universality 
of  the  Gospel  Call  to  Salvation,  8vo, 
Hereford,  1818;  and  two  8vo  volumes 
of  Sermons,  “for  the  use  of  schools 
and  families,”  and  “colleges,  schools, 
and  families,”  the  first  volume  of 
which  has  reached  a  4th  edition.  The 
first  edition  of  vol.  I.  was  printed  at 
Hereford  in  1800,  and  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  vol.  II.  at  Gloucester,  in  I8O9. 

A  remarkably  good  likeness  of  the 
late  Dr.  Napleton  in  his  76th  year, 
was  painted  by  Leeming  in  1814,  and 
has  since  been  engraved  by  Picart  as  a 
private  plate.  A  fine  whole-length 
painting  by  Devis  is  preserved  in  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Catherine  at  Ledbury 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  of  which 
establishment  the  worthy  Doctor  was 
for  many  years  the  highly- respected 
Master.  J.  Allen,  jun. 

The  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

THE  present  favourite  Pantomime 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  is 
founded  on  the  old  song  of  The  J)ra- 
gon  of  Wantley.  “The  age  and  the 


subject  of  this  puzzling  old  ballad,” 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  History  of 
Hallamshire,  “  have  much  perplexed 
the  investigators  of  our  popular  anti¬ 
quities,  ancl  collectors  of  our  national 
poetry. 

“The  scene  of  the  Ballad  is  Wharn- 
cliffe,  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  to  the  North.  It  is  partly  a 
forest,  and  partly  a  deer  park.  It  is 
still  the  property  of  the  Wortley  family. 
A  clift  in  the  rock  is  now  called  the 
Dragon’s  Den. 

“vPhe  date  of  the  Ballad  is  fixed 
to  a  period  before  the  Reformation 
by  the  mention  of  More  of  More- 
hall,  who  cuts  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
in  it  ;  that  family  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  and 
the  true  key  to  its  subject  I  have  no 
doubt  is  to  be  found  in  the  tradition  of 
the  neighbourhood  respecting  Sir  Thos. 
Wortley,  which  I  shall  present  to  the 
reader  as  it  was  committed  to  writing 
by  a  Yorkshire  Clergyman,  Mr.  Oli¬ 
ver  Heywood,  of  Coley  near  Halifax, 
150  years  ago.  “Sir  Francis  Wort- 
ley’s  great  grandfather  being  a  man  of 
a  great  estate,  was  owner  of  a  towne 
near  unto  him  ;  onely  there  were  some 
freeholders  in  it  with  whom  he  wran¬ 
gled  and  sued  untill  he  had  beggared 
them,  and  cast  them  out  of  their  inhe¬ 
ritance,  and  so  the  town  was  wholly 
his,  which  he  pulled  quite  downe,  and 
laid  the  buildings  and  town-fields  even 
as  a  common  ;  wherein  his  main  de¬ 
sign  was  to  keep  deer;  and  made  a 
lodge,  to  which  ne  came  at  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  lay  there,  taking  great 
delight  to  hear  the  deer  bell.  Hut  it 
came  to  passe  that  before  he  dyed,  he 
belled  like  a  deer  and  was  distracted. 
Some  rubbish  there  may  be  seen  of  the 
town  :  it  is  upon  a  great  moore  be¬ 
twixt  Reniston  and  Sheffield.” 

In  the  Additions  to  his  “  Fragments 
of  Lancashire,”  the  late  Mr.  Gregson, 
after  alluding  to  the  above  account  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  observes : 

“  The  More  of  More  Hall,  the  Dragon- 
killing  mnn,  we  have  ever  attributed  to  the 
Mores  of  Lancashire.  When  Sir  IVm.  de 
la  More,  famous  for  his  gallantry,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
his  ancestors  had  been  resident  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  for  generations  (contemporary  with 
Guy  Lari  of  Warwick,  for  aught  we  know)*” 

Mr.  Gregson  (pp.  l64*  165*)  then 
gives  an  account  of  Sir  W.  de  la  More, 
and  of  his  family  and  descendants;  and 
also  the  Ballad  itself,  from  a  copy 

“  printed 
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printed  for  Randal  Taylor,  near  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall,  lC85.” 

In  the  Pepys  Collection  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  on  the  subject : 

“  This  humourous  Song,  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  17th  century,  is  to  old  metrical  ro¬ 
mances  what  Don  Quixote  is  to  prose  narra¬ 
tives  of  that  kind — a  lively  satire  on  their 
extravagant  fictions.  But  although  the 
satire  is  thus  general,  the  subject  of  the 
Ballad  seems  local,  so  that  many  of  the 
finest  strokes  of  humour  are  lost  for  want  of 
knowing  the  particular  facts  to  which  they  al¬ 
lude.  The  common  received  account  is,  that 
it  relates  to  a  contest  at  law  between  an  over- 
grcfwn  Yorkshire  attorney,  and  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  gentleman.  The  former  had  stripped 
three  orphans  of  their  inheritance,  and  by 
his  encroachments  and  rapacity  was  become 
a  nuisance  to  the  whole  county ;  when  the 
latter  generously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  his  antagonist,  who  from  vexation 
broke  his  heart.” 


,  T  TT  JValtliamstow,  Essex. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  29. 

A  CONSTANT  Reader  of  your 
valuable  Magazine  for  more  than 
forty  years,  wishes  to  learn  of  any  of 
your  readers,  whether  they  have  in 
their  possession,  or  know  any  thing  re¬ 
specting  a  Fauna  Anglica ,  written  by 
the  late  most  modest  and  unassuming 
man,  the  accurate  author  of  Flora  An¬ 
glica,  William  Hudson,  esq.  The 
writer  of  this  knew  him  for  many 
years,  or  would  not  have  given  him 
this  character,  if  he  had  not  known 
it  to  be  perfectly  true.  All  his  books 
and  curiosities  were  sold  by  Mr.  King 
in  King-street,  Covent -garden,  on 
Monday  June  23,  1794,  when  the 
manuscript  of  the  above-mentioned 
Fauna  was  sold,  No.  113;  but  though 
the  writer  of  this  was  at  the  sale,  he 
does  not  remember  to  whom.  If  you 
could  get  the  information,  it  would 
very  much  oblige,  being  very  anxious 
to  obtain  all  the  information  possible 
on  Fauna  Anglica,  especially  from  the 
pen  of  such  an  accurate  observer  as  the 
late  Will.  Hudson.  T.  F.  F. 


The  Eternal  Fire  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Caspian  Sea*. 

THIS  Fire  is  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Apscheron,  20  versts  from  Baku, 

*  This  article  is  extracted  from  the  “  Ca- 
:inet  of  Foreign  Voyages  and  Travels ,” — an 


and  is  justly  called  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Southern  Russia.  I  have  visited 
this  spot.  It  is  a  burning  desert,  from 
the  surface  of  which  subterraneous 
flames  here  and  there  issue,  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  exhalations  of  the 
naphtha.  Though  this  fire  may  not 
be  eternal,  yet  it  is  extremely  old,  for 
there  are  traditions  of  the  origin  of  si¬ 
milar  phenomena^  in  other  parts;  for 
instance,  in  the  Ural,  on  the  river 
Mangischlak,  in  the  village  of  Sulp- 
Aul  (v.  Pallas),  and  that  which  I  have 
seen  in  Wallachia,  on  the  little  river 
Slanika,  near  the  village  of  I.apatar, 
on  Mount  Klaschna.  But  the  origin 
of  the  fire  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baku  is  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
remotest  antiquity. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  fire,  in 
an  age  when  the  phenomena  of  nature 
were  so  little  known  and  explored, 
might  appear  supernatural.  It  is  well 
known  that  Media  was  the  seat  of 
Zoroaster’s  doctrine,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  those  mysterious  receptacles  of 
the  eternal  fire,  which  the  Maho¬ 
metans  every  where  destroyed.  Only 
the  miraculous  flame  of  Baku  arrested 
the  blind  fury  of  the  Mahometans. 
The  temple  consecrated  to  fire  is  still 
preserved  by  the  remnant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Parsees,  or  fire-worshippers, 
who,  though  scattered  over  the  im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  Persia  and  India,  come 
hither  to  perform  the  prayers  imposed 
on  them  by  their  vows.  This  temple, 
however,  is  no  beautiful  specimen  of 
architecture,  but  a  simple  stone  square, 
in  the  centre  of  whicn  stands  the  al¬ 
tar,  from  which  issues  the  eternal  fire. 
The  flat  roof  is  supported  on  four  co¬ 
lumns,  from  which  a  constant  fire, 
conducted  by  tubes,  likewise  ascends. 
On  the  roof,  above  the  altar,  is  a  little 
belfry. 

On  dark  nights  this  temple  is  des- 


interesting  little  work  published  by  Treuttel 
and  Co.  and  evidently  intended  as  an  annual 
present,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  i(  Forget 
Me  Not.”  It  consists  chiefly  of  selections 
from  the  most  recent  journals  of  eminent 
continental  travellers,  which  have  not  be¬ 
fore  appeared  in  an  English  dress. 

'f'  They  originated,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  by  the  lightning  having  rent  the 
upper  hard  layer  of  the  mountain,  which 
made  an  issue  for  the  inflammable  vapours, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  caused  the  flames  to 
arise. 


cried 
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cried  even  at  a  great  distance,  and  is 
the  more  interesting  and  majestic  in 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  as  the  bril¬ 
liant  flame  does  not  resemble  Vul¬ 
can’s  destructive  fire,  but  is  like  some 
mysterious  phenomenon  awakening 
sutdime  recollections  of  antiquity. 

Within  the  wall  which  surrounds 
the  temple,  there  are  some  stone 
houses,  and  a  small  garden,  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  eight  Parsee  monks*.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  worship,  they  strike 
the  bell  once,  generally  on  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  temple,  and  then  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  before  the  altar.  Af¬ 
ter  remaining  for  a  pretty  considerable 
time  in  this  position,  they  arise,  strike 
the  bell  once  more,  and  then  finish 
their  prayers.  They  give  the  fire  the 
firstlings  of  every  sort  of  food.  They 
eat  no  meat,  and  live  entirely  on  vege¬ 
tables.  Their  particular  affection  to 
animals  is  probably  the  cause  of  it; 
the  guardians  of  the  Holy  Fire  keep  a 
great  number  of  dogs,  which  they  treat 
as  friends  and  companions. 

It  is  evident  that  they  prefer  their 
religion  to  all  others,  and  consider 
themselves  as  purer  than  other  men, 
because  they  are  favoured  with  the 
purest  notions  of  the  divinity.  In  con¬ 
versing  with  persons  of  a  different  re¬ 
ligion,  they  protect  themselves  by  cer¬ 
tain  prayers,  which  they  repeat  in  an 
under-voice.  They  seemed  much 
displeased  when  my  companions  were 
going  to  dress  their  dinner  at  the  same 
fire  as  theirs.  To  satisfy  them,  I  had 
the  kettle  removed  to  another  part. 
When  they  carried  water  near  us, 
they  always  cried  out,  Brama,  Brama , 
Brama,  doubtless  to  counteract  our  in¬ 
fluence  upon  it.  Perhaps  they  have 
a  particular  respect  for  water ;  at  least, 
in  remote  antiquity,  it  was  considered, 
by  many  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
as  a  divinity. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  temple,  and 
in  the  surrounding  court-yard,  is  very 
warm,  on  which  account  the  monks 
wear  a  very  light  clothing. 

*  The  .Europeans  call  them,  as  well  as  all 
other  fire-worshippers,  Guehers ;  which 
seems  to  he  a  corruption  of  the  word  Giaur, 
hy  which  they  designate  all  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  a  different  religion.  They  call  the 
Russians,  Sarc-Giaur,  or  Sare-Guebr,  i.  e. 
light -brown  i deflators  ;  probably  because 
they  observe  fewer  persons  with  black  hair 
among  them,  than  among  the  people  of 
Asia. 


It  is  reported  tliat  the  monks,  in 
former  times,  frequently  made  singu¬ 
lar  vows ;  for  instance,  to  remain  for 
several  years  in  a  constrained  attitude, 
with  their  arms  raised,  or  holding  up 
one  foot,  &c.  This,  indeed,  has  ceas¬ 
ed  ;  but  they  still  endeavour,  as  they 
used  to  do,  to  prevent  the  women  from 
approaching  tne  sacred  fire ;  probably 
that  their  presence  may  not  divert  their 
attention. 

In  every  thing  that  surrounds  them, 
these  monks  are  very  neat  and  cleanly. 
They  have  no  superfluity,  hut  poverty 
is  unknown  among  them.  Their  cells 
are  likewise  lighted  by  the  subterra¬ 
neous  fire;  which  is  easily  extinguish¬ 
ed  by  covering  the  vent  through  w-hich 
the  gas  issues.  The  verdure  of  the 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  temple,  and  the  delightful 
shade  of  the  trees,  afford  these  hermits 
a  refreshing  coolness.  If  superstition 
finds,  in  the  evanescent  flame,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  adoration,  no  inconsiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  is  derived  from  the  naphtha, 
which  is  so  common  here,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  yields  to  the 
Crow  n  an  annual  revenue  of  200,000 
rubles.  John  Eichfeld. 

Mr.  Urban,  Kellington ,  Nov.  2p. 

TO  excite  an  emulation  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  those  who  are  endowed 
with  the  requisite  abilities  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  the  paths  of  lite¬ 
rature  or  science,  nothing  seems  more 
conducive  than  laying  before  their 
youthful  minds  early  specimens  of  su- 
erior  genius.  As  productions  of  this 
ind,  in  rio  inconsiderable  degree,  add 
spurs  to  juvenile  vigour,  so  the  i>erusal 
of  them  not  unfrequently  affords  plea¬ 
sure  and  intellectual  amusement  to 
those  more  advanced  in  years,  hy  re¬ 
calling  to  their  minds  the  first  literary 
efforts  of  their  former  friends  and  ac- 
uaintance,  and  by  tracing  in  them  the 
rst  seeds  of  their  future  eminence. 
It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  effu¬ 
sions  of  early  genius  may  often  be  dis¬ 
covered  the  germs  of  that  reasoning 
power  or  poetic  fancy,  by  which  their 
respective  authors  have  afterwards  ar¬ 
rived  at  pre-eminence  in  future  life. 
The  primary  essays  of  our  most  cele¬ 
brated  characters,  in  whatever  depart¬ 
ment,  either  of  poetical,  scientific,  li¬ 
terary,  or  active  life,  they  have  after¬ 
wards  shone,  have  for  tne  most  part 
been  first  tried  in  poetic  numbers. 

Though 
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Though  not,  perhaps,  in  after-life 
distinguished  by  any  particular  and  su¬ 
perior  flights  of  fancy;  yet  in  those 
juvenile  attempts  may  frequently  be 
traced  the  same  reasonings,  and  the 
same  succession  of  thoughts,  which  in 
more  advanced  life  have  been  so  hap¬ 
pily  matured  into  speculations  at  once 
useful  to  the  spiritual  improvement  and 
temporal  interests  of  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Many  instances  may  be  produced 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
by  examples  to  be  found  almost  every 
where  in  the  works  of  our  most  illus¬ 
trious  writers. 

Dr.  Balguy,  the  author  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  Latin  composition,  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  them.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Balguy,  of 
whom  I  will  first  mention  some  parti¬ 
culars.  He  was  a  native  of  Sheffield,  and 
born  about  l68().  Having  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  instruction  from  his 
father,  who  was  the  master  of  a  Free 
Grammar  School  in  that  place,  in 
1702  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  regu¬ 
larly  graduated  ;  and  in  1711  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  diligently  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  profession  in 
the  livings  of  Lamesley  and  Tanfield, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  composing, 
it  is  said,  a  discourse  for  the  pulpit 
every  week  for  the  space  of  several 
ears.  He  was  Prebendary  of  Salis- 
ury,  and  in  1729  was  presented  to 
the  Vicarage  of  North-Allerton.  He 
was  in  his  time  a  considerable  contro¬ 
versialist ;  was  held  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  as  a  divine,  and  published  several 
discourses  and  other  works.  He  died 
at  Harrowgate  in  the  year  1748. 

His  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy,  the 
writer  of  the  subjoined  copy  of  verses, 
which  were  published  in  the  year 
1735  or  f),  was  therefore  most  likely 
born  at  Lamesley  or  Tanfield,  as  he 
was  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
about  19  or  20  years  of  age,  a  member 
of  St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  also  afterwards  was 
chosen  fellow.  The  subject  of  them 
forcibly  indicates  the  future  bent  of 
his  mind ;  for  amongst  his  various  re¬ 
searches,  he  was  not  more  distinguish¬ 
ed  or  gained  more  credit  from  any  than 
his  able  tract,  entitled  “  Divine  Bene¬ 
volence  asserted ;  and  vindicated  from 
the  Objections  of  ancient  and  modern 
Sceptics.”  He  was  Archdeacon  and 
Prebendarv  of  Winchester.  In  the 
course  of  his  visitatorial  capacity  he  de- 
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livered  and  published  several  Charges 
addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Winchester.  Every  one 
of  these  is  replete  with  useful  piatter, 
and  sound  reasoning.  The  refusal  of 
a  Bishopric  is  no  every-day  occurrence. 
This,  however.  Dr.  Balguy  did.  When 
the  vacant  see  of  St.  Asaph  was  offer¬ 
ed  for  his  acceptance,  without  any  ap¬ 
plication  whatever  on  his  part,  the 
messenger  arrived  with  the  proposal 
late  in  the  evening,  at  the  house  of  a 
late  learned  and  respectable  Clergy¬ 
man,  where  the  Doctor  was  then  on  a 
visit:  he  sat  up  in  bed,  wrote  a  mo¬ 
dest  excuse  for  declining  the  offered 
preferment,  and  then  again  quietly 
composed  himself  to  rest. 

In  his  infancy  he  was  attacked  by 
the  small -pox,  which  so  much  in¬ 
jured  his  eyes,  that  it  was  with  consi¬ 
derable  difficulty  that  he  could  after¬ 
wards  read  even  the  largest  types. 

Liberal  in  his  own  sentiments,  and 
candid  to  those  of  others,  he  reckoned 
amongst  his  intimate  friends  almost 
all  the  literary  characters  of  his  time; 
and  contributed,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  by  his  various  writings,  to  pro¬ 
mote  free  discussion,  and  rational  en¬ 
quiry.  — 

Divina  Bonitas  demonstrari  potest  a 

POSTERIORI. 

Tantumne  in  facinus,  tantum  effrsenata  furorem 
Gens  humaua  ruit?  Malesuada  superbia  mentis 
Usque  adeb  se  effert,  scelerumque  insana  lubido? 
An  frustra  instituit  Supremus  Conditor  orbis 
Tot  vitam  cumulare  bonis?  Tot  splendida  dona 
Nequicquam  effudit?  Nec  adest,  qui  ccelitus  ista 
Fluxisse  agnoscat,  meritosve  exsolvat  honores? 
An  frustra  coelum  Stellarum  luce  coruscum 
Cernis  ?  et  in  medio  suspensum  vertice  solem  ? 
Fortuito  an  lapsu  vastum  per  inane  Plauetae 
Volvuntur,  mirosque  tenent  certo  ordine  cursus? 
Aspice  qu&m  cupidi  ad  genitalia  lumina  tendunt, 
Nequicquam  cupidi!  Nam  vis  invisa  coercet, 
Caliesque  ancipites  pulchra  in  curvamiua  flectit. 
En  proprium  sortita  locum  nitidissima  Tellus, 
Cui  Luna  comes!  Quin  appetit  haec  quoque  So¬ 
lem  ; 

Hasc  quoque  currit  ovans,  peragitque  volubilis 
orbem. 

Ilinc  subeunt  vice  perpetua  verniquc  calores 
Ilybernis  nivibus,  Verique  poteutior  iEstas  ; 
Asstati  Autumnus  flaventia  dona  repertans, 
Autumnoque  instat  canis  fera  Bruma  pruiuis. 
Hinc  quoque  continub  fugientia  lumina  PlicEbi 
Calce  premunt  tenebras ;  tenebris  succedit  opacis 
Gratior  inde  dies,  variusque  revolvitur  annus. 
Quisnam  istos  monies  in  ccelum  sustulit  altos? 
Aut  quis  depressit  sinuoso  tramite  valles? 

Quis  tumida  immensi  diffudit  marmora  ponti  ? 
Qua  causa  assurgunt,  rursusque  in  seipsa  resi- 
dunt? 

Quis  scgetes  rore  assiduo  recreatque  fovctque? 
Quis  gratos  arvis  demittit  providus  imbrcs  ? 
Quisve  errare  dedit  per  amcenos  ilumina  campos, 
Et  terrae  faciem  laetis  vestire  quot  annis 
Frugibus  ?—  -  Ille  Deus,  qui  fulmine  coucutit  or¬ 
bem  ; 

Ille  Deus  nobis  miracula  tanta  peregit. 

Et  dubiUmus  adhuc  placidumque  bonunique  fa- 
ten. 

Cum 
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Cum  nivcus  canis  diffuglt  montibus  humor, 

Et  placidum  effulgrt  tranquillo  luminc  ccdum, 
Aspice  quani  toto  natutae  vultus  in  orbe 
Oaudia  tesUtur !  Quo  verdant  gramine  campi! 
Quo  silvae  folio,  nemorumque  oblecta  virescuut! 
Aspice  quot  pulcliris  variantur  floribus  arva  ! 
Quales  veris  opes  per  niolha  prata  refulgent! 
Queis  grex  aligerum  concentibus  aethera  pulsant! 
Qua  voce  exultant!  Moduianti  gutture  carmen 
Quam  varium,  qu&m  dulcc  fluit! — QuAm  ferreus 
isle 

Quern  non  tanta  movent,  tarn  prodiga  munera 

coeli, 

Nec  laudem  extoiquent!  Tibi  fundit  gramina 
Tellus, 

Tmprobe  mortalis  !  Tibi  fios  collucet  in  agris; 

Et  Philomela  tibi,  ramo  dum  pendrt  opaco, 
Mellifluas  resonare  docet  nemus  omne  querelas. 
At  postquam  zestivos  videas  procedere  menses, 

Et  Sol  purpureos  torsit  violentior  ignes  ; 

En  rerum  assurgit  novus  ordo!  Pulchcr  et  ille  ! 
Jam  tibi  maturis  horrescunt  frugibus  arva ; 

Jam  quanta  humanas  pertentant  gaudia  mentes? 
Quippe  Deus  pingues  flaventi  messis  amictu 
Jam  tandem  obduxit  sulcos.  Justissima  Tellus 
Depositum  agricolae  largo  cum  feenore  reddit. 
Jam  laeta  omnigenos  fundunt  pomaria  fructus, 
Atque  incurvantur  sub  iniquo  pondere  rami. 
Luxuriat  gravldis  turgens  in  vitibus  uva, 

Perque  comas  virides  gratissima  purpura  fulget. 
Cur  verb  admirans  naturas  in  limine  cunctor? 
Atria  quid  laudo  ?  Juvat  interiora  videre,, 
Sanctaquc  ferventem  miracula  pandere  rerum. 
Heu  !  frustr&  enitor--  cupientem  talia  vires 
Deficiunt.  Neque  enim  quivis  ecelestia  dignus 
Decantet,  mundique  inflectens  Namen  habenas. 
Nec  mihi  si  linguas  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Cuncta  meis  unquam  complecti  versibus  optem 
lnclyta  facta  Dei.  Qu&m  terque  quaterque  beata 
Gen*  ingrata  hominum,  mod6  vellent  esse  beati ! 
Nam  sua  sunt  quaecunque  vident  —  seu  palmite 
germen 

Turgescit  viridi,  seu  stipite  flosculus  exit, 

Aut  sole  incipiunt  dulces  nigrescere  feetus  ; 
Quaecunque  in  terris,  quaecunque  in  gurgite  vasto, 
Quaecunque  in  liquido  traducunt  aethere  vitam, 
Imperium  agnoscunt,  et  jussa  capcssere  gaudent, 
Ista  Deus  prona  et  ventri  parentia  finxit ; 

His  vultus  dedit  aetherios  coelumque  tueri: 

His  quoque  ccelestis  partem  concessit  honoris, 

Et  propria  humanum  signavit  imagine  pectus. 

In  Comitiis  Prioribus,  Mar .  11,  1735-6. 

Among  the  various  sallies  of  wit 
and  humour  which  have  occasionally 
been  displayed  in  compositions  of  this 
kind  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
at  different  times,  by  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  literary  characters, 
and  some  of  which  I  have  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  laying  before  your  readers,  the 
preceding  seems  to  be  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  its  Latinity,  and  the  number  of  in¬ 
stances  which  are  so  happily  intro¬ 
duced,  and  all  so  forcibly  tending  to 
establish  the  Divine  Benevolence. 

.  Yours,  &c.  Omicron. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  20. 

BOOK  lately  published,  entitled 
‘‘The  American  Mariners,”  has 
taught  me  to  receive  with  caution  the 
positions  advanced  by  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  relative  to  the  Navy  of  a 
kindred  power.  At  page  15,  vol.  xxi. 
of  their  Literary  Journal,  these  writers 


assert,  with  an  air  of  authority,  that 
“  local  circumstances  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  an  American  Navy,  as 
the  whole  Southern  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  destitute  of  harbours.”  Such 
a  gross  corruption  of  geography  is, 
perhaps,  unparalleled,  and  the  mis¬ 
chievousness  of  its  tendency  is  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  be  insisted  on.  The  Southern 
coast  of  the  North  American  Union 
abounds  with  the  noblest  harbours  in 
the  world.  Beaufort’s  Bay  is  capable 
of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  British 
fleet;  Cumberland  Haven  is  scarcely 
to  be  exceeded  in  commodiousness  for 
ships  of  the  deepest  draught;  and  since 
the  accession  of  the  Floridas  to  the 
Republic,  a  long  line  of  Southern  sea- 
coast  has  been  gained,  indented  with 
magnificent  bays  for  the  reception  of 
fleets,  and  covered  with  inexhaustible 
forests  of  live  oak  for  their  construc¬ 
tion. 

But  a  most  extraordinary  passage  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  is  (vol.  xxi.  p. 
15),  that  “if  America  had  a  fleet  in 
the  only  port  that  will  admit  one,  the 
whole  might  be  very  leisurely  destroy¬ 
ed.”  This  is  ominous  infatuation; — 
quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat. 
Before  the  descendants  of  Britons 
would  be  the  tame  spectators  of  the 
destruction  of  their  ships,  protected  by 
batteries,  whose  cannon  they  are  qua¬ 
lified  to  serve  more  like  riflemen  tnan 
arterillists,  there  must  be  first  extin¬ 
guished  their  spirit  of  independence, 
their  noble  pride,  their  generous  sense 
of  glory. 

The  latter  half  of  “  The  American 
Mariners”  exhibits,  in  a  series  of  naval 
essays,  the  actions  between  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Guerriere,  the  Macedonian 
and  the  United  States,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Java,  the  Epervier  and  Pea¬ 
cock,  the  Reindeer  and  Wasp,  and 
others  distinguished  for  close  and  des¬ 
perate  exertion,  unremitted  ardour  of 
conduct,  and  extensive  slaughter  and 
destruction.  In  these  conflicts  the 
Americans  vindicated  the  genuineness 
of  their  descent  from  a  Benbow  and  a 
Blake,  and  supported  the  honour  of 
their  country  with  a  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion.  Lawrence,  directing  his  dying 
look  to  the  colours  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  uttering  in  a  broken  though  arti¬ 
culate  voice,  “Comrades,  don’t  give 
up  the  ship,”  may  vie  in  heroism  with 
any  act  the  page  of  naval  history  can 
supply. 
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The  author  of  the  **  American  Ma¬ 
riners/’  in  pursuing  his  subject,  has 
viewed  facts  as  they  occur,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  causes;  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  inferences  which  he  deduces. 


that  the  contest  for  the  empire  of  the 
sea  will  be  between  Britain  aftd  her 
descendants,  merits  serious  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  Ilumber  to  the  Thames. 

Yours,  &c.  Viator. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  COUNTY  HISTORY. 


SUSSEX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

(  Continued  from  p.  503.) 

**  Heavens  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 

Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 

And  glittering  towns,  and  ocean  wide,  ’till  all, 

The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays.” — Thomson. 


The  above  may  be  said  of  the  delightful  village  of  Fairlight,  and  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  from  it,  by  one  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

At  Felpiiam  resided  Hayley  the  Poet. 

At  Fletching  is  a  Gothic  mausoleum,  in  which  Gibbon  the  celebrated  His¬ 
torian  is  interred.  (See  vol.  lxxv.  p.  601.) 

At  Glynde  resided  William  Hay,  esq.  M.P.  author  of  an  Essay  on  Deformity. 

At  Goodwood  is  the  lion,  carved  in  wood,  which  adorned  the  head  of  Com¬ 
modore  Anson’s  ship  the  Centurion,  during  his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 
It  is  set  up  against  the  Duke  of  Richmond  inn,  with  this  inscription  : 

(i  Stay,  traveller,  awhile,  and  view  Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  past, 

One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you,  And  safe  ashore  arriv’d  at  last ; 

Quite  round  the  globe  ;  in  each  degree  In  ease  and  dignity  appear, 

Anson  and  I  have  plowed  the  sea  ;  He  in  the  House  of  Lords — I  here.” 


In  Goodwood  House  are  some  valuable  portraits  and  busts.  In  the  drawing¬ 
room  are  four  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  upon  a  large  scale,  in  Gobelin 
tapestry.  They  were  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1765. 

In  a  moated  mansion  at  Groombrige  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415,  was  confined.  He  was  25  years 
a  prisoner  in  this  country,  most  of  which  he  spent  in  confinement  here. 


“  Where  captur’d  banners  wav’d  beneath  the  roof, 
To  taunt  the  Royal  Troubadour  of  Gaul.” 


Of  Harting  was  Rector  Cardinal  Pole. — In  the  church  are  some  memorials  of 
the  Cargyll  and  Cowper  families. — Up-Park  was  the  residence  of  Ford  Grey, 
esq.  created  Earl  of  Tankerville  by  William  III. 

Hastings  in  924  had  a  mint. — A  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  as  seen  from 
one  particular  spot,  exhibits  a  perfect  and  very  fine  profile  of  his  late  Majesty. 
— Of  All  Saints  parish  was  Rector  Samuel  Otes,  father  of  the  notorious 
Titus,  who  was  himself  officiating  minister  there  in  1673-4. — The  pulpit  of 
St.  Clement’s  church  was  formerly  covered  with  part  of  the  canopy  held  over 
George  I.  at  his  coronation  ;  as  that  of  St.  Anne’s  Church  still  is  with  part  of 
the  canopy  used  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne. — On  the  parapet  of  the 
Town-hall  is  a  stone  found  at  Pevensey,  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  from 
a  Roman  catapulta. — In  the  interior  is  a  shield  taken  from  the  French  at  the 
first  conquest  of  Quebec. — The  Corporation  have  a  large  silver  punch-bowl, 
presented  to  them  by  the  Barons  who  attended  the  coronation  of  George  II. 
and  his  Queen. — In  All  Saints-street  are  two  old  houses,  said  to  have  been 
formerly  inhabited  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  the  notorious  Titus  Oates. 
Here  also  Edward  Capel,  esq.  one  of  the  commentators  of  Shakspeare,  built 
a  residence.  Garrick  frequently  visited  him  here,  and  in  the  garden  is  a  large 
mulberry  tree,  a  descendant  of  Shakspeare’s. 

At  Heathfield  is  a  street  called  Cat-street  (at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  the 
sign  of  a  cat  and  shoulder  of  mutton),  supnosed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cade- 
street,  from  the  rebel  Jack  Cade,  who  was  killed  here  in  1450. 
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On  Highdown-hili.,  near  Worthing,  is  Oliver  the  miller’s  tomb,  who,  from 
partiality  to  the  spot,  himself  erected  it,  and  was  there  interred. 

In  Horsham  Church  are  several  antique  tombs,  one  supposed  for  William 
Lord  Braose,  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  ;  and  another  for  a 
Lord  Hoo. — Here  was  educated  Dr.  Thomas  Combs,  the  royalist  divine. 

The  engravings,  and  descriptions,  of  Hurstmonceaux  Castle  are  calculated  to 
excite  a  high  idea  of  its  magnificence. 

At  Kingsham,  now  a  farm-house  near  Chichester,  the  South-Saxon  Kings  are 
supposed  to  have  resided. 

Lewes  in  the  time  of  Athelstan  had  two  mints. — Here  in  1556  were  burnt  for 
heresy  six  persons;  and  June  22,  1557,  ten  more. — The  double  keep,  termed 
in  old  writings  Braymounts,  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  Levves  Castle. — The 
Priory  was  the  first  and  chief  house  of  the  Cluniac  order  in  England.  In 
this  Priory  were  interred  many  persons  of  distinction.  In  the  church  of  St. 
John  sub  castro  is  a  curious  monument  with  a  Latin  punning  inscription, 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some  able  antiquaries.  It  may  be  thus  read  : 

“  Clauditur  hie  miles,  Danorum  regia  proles, 

Mangnus  nomen  ei,  Mangnee  nota  progeniei  : 

Deponens  Mangnum,  se  moribus  induit  agnum, 

Prepete  pro  vita,  fit  parvulus  anchorita  ” 

Mr.  Elliot  considers  Magnus  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Harold  II. 
— At  the  grammar-school  were  educated  John  Pell  the  mathematician,  and 
John  Evelyn  the  author  of  “Sylva,’’  & c. — The  County-hall  is  a  noble  build¬ 
ing.  A  room  on  the  second  floor  is  used  as  a  county  ball-room  ;  in  which 
is  a  scene  from  Richard  III.  admirably  painted  by  Northcote,  obtained  from 
the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  and  presented  to  the  county  by  W .  Burrell,  esq. 
M.P. — In  the  church-yard  of  Jireh  Chapel,  Cliffe,  is  the  burying-place  of 
the  celebrated  William  Huntington,  S.  S.  (sinner  saved.) — The  race-course 
one  of  the  best  in  England. — 1648,  a  destructive  fire  raged  in  this  town. — 
1734,  Oct.  24,  two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  felt.  Here  resided  John  Rowe 
and  John  Faber,  two  learned  physicians. 

At  Mayfield  was  a  favourite  palace  of  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  St.  Dunstan.  In  the  palace  died  Abps.  Simon  Mep- 
ham,  in  1333;  John  Stratford,  in  1348;  and  Simon  Islip,  in  1366.  Part  of 
the  palace  was  converted  into  a  farm  house. — Jn  1389  the  church  and  town 
were  nearly  consumed  by  fire. 

At  Midhurst  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  a  commandery. — Ih 
the  church  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Montague  family,  containing  a  large 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Anthony  Browne,  Visct.  Montacute,  who  died 
in  1592,  and  his  two  wives. 

At  Muntham  resided  the  late  Wm.  Frankland,  esq.  well  known  for  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy. 

At  Newhaven  is  a  handsome  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Hanson  and  the 
crew  of  the  Brazen  sloop  of  war,  wrecked  Jan.  25,  1800,  on  the  Ave  Rocks. 

Of  Northiam  was  Rector  the  father  of  Abp.  Fre wen,  where  the  latter  was 
born. 

At  Penshurst  place  is  the  famous  oak,  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  birth 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  now  more  than  22  feet  in  circumference. 

In  Petworth  Church  are  interred  some  of  the  Percies,  Earls  of  Northumber¬ 
land. — Visited  by  Edw.  VI. — At  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont  is  the 
sword  which  Hotspur  used  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury. — Petworth  House 
has  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  carvings  of 
Grinling  Gibbons.  Here  is  a  most  splendid  collection  of  portraits,  nearly 
twenty  of  which  are  by  Vandyke.  The  great  stair-case  was  painted  by’ La 
Guerre.  Bcn<e&th  and  on  the  ceiling  is  the  story  of  Pandora  and  Prome¬ 
theus.  On  the  sidewalls  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  lift  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  Duchess  of  Somerset.  The  statue  gallery  contains  a  collection  of 
great  and  various  merit.  Several  of  the  state  bed  rooms  are  hung  uflth 
suits  of  singularly  fine  worked  arras  and  tapestry. — Of  Petworth  were  Rec¬ 
tors  Brian  Duppa,  Henry  King,  Bps.  of  Chichester  ;  Dr.  Cleaver,  Abp.  of 

Dublin  ;  and  Charles  Dunster,  the  critical  scholar  and  ingenious  poet. 
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At  Pevensky,  Sept.  24,  155fi,  four  persons  were  burnt  for  heresy. 

At  Poling  the  knights  of  Si.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  a  commandery. 

Near  Poynings  is  the  remarkable  chasm  called  the  “  Devil’s  Dyke/’  so  called, 
as  tradition  says,  because  the  Devil  envying  the  numerous  churches  of  the 
Weald,  determined  to  form  a  channel  from  the  sea,  and  thus  inundate  the 
whole  tract  aha  its  pious  inhabitants.  This  “devilish”  plan  was  discon¬ 
certed  by  some  old  woman,  who  being  disturbed  from  her  sleep  by  the  noise 
of  the  work,  peeping  out  of  her  window,  and  recognizing  the  infernal  agent, 
had  the  “presence  of  mind’’  to  hold  up  a  candle,  which  he  mistaking  for  the 
rising  of  the  Sun,  made  a  hasty  retreat.  (See  vol.  lxxx.  i.  513.) 

AtSALViNGTON  is  the  house  in  which  the  learned  Selden  was  born.  On  the 
lintel  of  the  door,  on  the  inside,  is  the  following  inscription: 

GRATVS,  HONESTE,  MIHI  \  NON  CLAVDAR,  INIT0  SEDEfi’  ; 

FVR,  AREAS;  NON  SV*  FACTA  SOLVTA  TIBI. 

Thus  paraphrased  by  Dr.  Evans  : 

“  An  honest  man  is  always  welcome  here, 

To  rogues  I  grant  no  hospitable  cheer.” 

And  thus  by  William  Hamper,  esq.  June  Q,  1818: 

“  Thou’rt  welcome,  honest  friend  ;  walk  in,  make  free  : 

Thief  |  get  thee  gone ;  my  doors  are  clos’d  to  thee.” 

At  Selsea  the  Bishops  of  Chichester  had  a  seat,  but  of  which  no  traces  remain. 

At  Shelbreij  Priory  the  walls  of  the  Prior’s  room  appear  to  have  been  orna¬ 
mented  by  some  humorous  monk  with  paintings  in  (resco,  but  homely  executed. 

In  Sidlesiiam  Church-yard  is  the  following  singularly  beautiful  epitaph  on  a 
Mrs.  Carnaby,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Rev.  W.  Clarke,  residentiary,  whose 
poetical  powers  were  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries : 

“  When  Sorrow  weeps  o’er  Virtue’s  sacred  dust, 

Our  tears  become  us,  and  our  grief  is  just, 

Such  were  the  tears  he  shed  who  grateful  pays 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  his  love  and  praise  ; 

Who  mourns  the  best  of  wives  and  friends  combin’d, 

Where  female  softness  met  a  manly  mind. 

Mourns,  but  not  murmurs  ;  sighs,  but  not  despairs ; 

Feels  as  a  man,  but  as  a  Christian  bears.” 

At  Slyndon  was  formerly  a  residence  and  favourite  retirement  of  the  Abps.  of 
Canterbury.  Abp.  Stephen  Langton,  memorable  for  the  part  he  took  relative 
to  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  died  here  in  1228. 

In  South  Berstead  Church  is  interred  Sir  Richard  Hotharn,  who  first 
brought  Bognor  to  its  present  eminence  as  a  sea-bathing  place. 

In  Steyning  Priory  Church  (conjectured  to  be  the  present  parish  one)  were 
interred  the  remains  of  St.Cuthman,  and  ofEthelwulf,  King  of  Wessex,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Alfred  the  Great. — In  the  Free  Grammar  School  was  educated  John 
Pell  the  mathematician. 

Of  Stjtton  was  Rector  Julius  Bate,  the  celebrated  Hebraist  and  able  contro¬ 
versialist,  who  died  in  1771- 

Near  Avisford  Place,  Walberton,  was  discovered,  March  31,  1817,  a  Roman 
sepulchre,  containing  many  utensils  of  domestic  use. 

The  porch  of  Westbourn  Church  is  curiously  constructed  of  oak  ;  and  the 
spire  is  in  the  Chinese  taste. 

West  Dean  Church  contains  many  memorials  to  the  Lewkenor  and  Peachey 
families.— At  Binderton,  about  l680,  Thos.  Smyth,  esq.  began  to  rebuild 
the  old  house,  removed  the  chapel  which  was  adjoining  it,  and  erected  the 
present  at  a  more  convenient  distance ;  but  this  having  been  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  ordinary.  Bishop  Lake  refused  to  consecrate  it,  and  it  is 
now  in  decay. 

The  seal  of  Winchelsea  is  rather  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity. — In  St,  Tho¬ 
mas’s  Church  are  two  monuments  of  knights  templars;  and  in  the  vestry 
room  another,  in  tolerable  preservation.  In  the  church-yard  was  a  tower, 
containing  a  peal  of  bells,  which  was  removed  in  consequence  of  its  dan¬ 
gerous  appearance. 

At  Woolbeding,  near  the  conservatory  of  the  manor  house,  is  placed  the 
Gent.  Mao.  Suppl.  XCIV.  Part  II.  marble 
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marble  fountain  which  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  at 
Cowdray.  It  is  of  a  pyramidical  shape,  finished  by  a  small  bronze  figure  of 
Neptune,  copied  from  the  celebrated  one  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  There 
are  several  successful  imitations  of  Druidical  rgmaiii^ffojqied  of  sand-stone. 
A  tulip  tree  is  likewise  remarkable,  being  seven  feefc  in,  circumference.  Tew 
in  1 'ingland  exceed  it.  rambonb  Herne  r,  tti  $.T. 
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,  T  T r  Great  Beating,  near 

Mr.  Urban,  moibriige,b'c.6. 

N  the  memoirs*  of  the  Meadows  fa¬ 
mily,  p.  520,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  late  P.  Meadows,  esq.  retired  to 
Wilnesham  Hall,  on  the  decease  of 
his  grandfather  Daniel  Meadows. 

In  this  there  is  a  little  incorrectness. 
Mv  late  most  valued  parent  practised 
at  "Botesdale  as  an  attorney  and  solicitor 
from  the  time  of  his  first  entering  into 
the  profession  of  the  law,  until  the  year 
1801,  when  he  left  Botesdale,  and  re¬ 
sided  at  Witnesham  Hall.  On  his 
mother’s  decease  he  purchased  at  Wit¬ 
nesham,  and  erected  the  present  man¬ 
sion,  Burghersh  House. 

Mv  wife’s  maiden  name  should  be 
spelt  Graves ,  not  Greaves.  The  family 
motto  is,  “  Graves  disce  Mores,’’  in 
allusion  to  the  name. 

I  am  in  possession  of  fivef  engraved 
portraits  of  my  wife’s  family,  which  I 
will  describe.  On  the  first  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  “  John  Graves, 
gent,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1513, 
and  died  at  London  in  l()l6,  aged  103 
years.  He  was  grandfather  to  Richard 
Graves  of  Miekleton,  esq.  grandfather 
of  Richard  Graves  of  Miekleton,  esq. 
now  living  1728.  G.  Vertue,  sculp.” 

This  gentleman,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  undertook  a  journey  from 
Yorkshire  to  London  in  his  103d  year. 
He  caught  the  small  pox  there,  and 
his  death  ensued. 

The  second  print  has  this  inscrip¬ 
tion;  ‘‘Richard  Graves  of  Miekleton, 
esq.  a  bencher  and  reader  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  Receiver- 
general  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
He  had  two  wives,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  19  children,  6  sons  and  13  daugh¬ 
ters.  G.  Vertue,  sculp.” 

The  third  print  has  the  following : 
“  Richardus  Graves  de  Miekleton,  in 
com.  Gloucestriie,  Armiger,  oh.  1731 , 
anno  tetat.  51.  G.  Vertue,  sculp.” 
This  gentleman  published  a  work  up¬ 
on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  was  an 
eminent  Antiquary  and  Genealogist. 


*  These  memoirs  should  have  been  signed 
«  J.F.” 

f  The  first  three  are  published  in  vol,  l. 
of  Nash’s  “  Worcestershire.”  Eoit. 
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The  fourth  print  is  that  of  Morgan 
Graves,  esq.  of  Miekleton,  go.  Glou¬ 
cester,  son  of  thy  aforesaid.  And, 

The  fifth  is  that  oY  his  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Rev.  Richard  (Raves,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Claverton,  Somersetshire, 
from  an  original  picture  by  Jdrhes 
Northcote,  11.  A.  in  the  possession  of 
Prince  Hoare,  esq. 

This  distinguished  literary  character 
married  me  to  his  grand-daughter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Graves,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Claverton,  21  years  ago, 
when  in  his  90th  year.  He  published 
in  the  same  vear  a  volume,  entitled 
“  Poems  by  a  Nonagenarian.’’ 

Yours,  &c.  Phil.  Meadows. 

Prayers  and  Prayer-books  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Urban,  Westminster ,  Dfc.20. 

THE  Prayer  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
communicated  by  Clionas,  and 
printed  in  p.  389,  is  one  of  the  three 
contained  m  a  little  \olume,  entitled 
“  Supplications  of  Saints*  ;  a  Book  of 
Prayers  and  Praises,  in  Four  Parts. 
Wherein  are  three  most  excellent 
Prayers  made  by  the  late  famous  Queen 
Elizabeth.  By  Tho.  Sorocold  f.  ’’ 
This  volume,  we  are  told  by  Wood 
(Athenae,  by  Bliss,  vol.  II.  col.  036), 
in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  beginning  of  King  James,  took 
with  the  vulgar  sort,  and  was  as  much 
admired  as  “The  Practice  of  Piety” 
was  afterwards.  Hearne  relates,  that 
in  his  time  he  remembered  a  very  pious 
lady  who  used  to  give  away  great  num¬ 
bers  to  the  poor.  It  is  also  said  in  the 
same  place,  that  the  thirty-sixth  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  in  1640,  the  thir¬ 
ty-seventh  in  1642,  the  thirty-eighth 
in  1693.  It  is,  however,  now  rare$ 
there  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
or  Bodleian  Libraries  ;  but  one,  called 
in  the  title-page  the  fourth  edition 

*  Let  not  this  be  misunderstood  as  meari* 
ing  Supplication  to  Saints. 

f  Who  was  a  Lancashire  man,  M.A.  of 
Brazenose  College,  and  “  a  goodly  minis¬ 
ter;”  admitted  Rector  of  St.  Mildred  in  the 
Poultry,  Oct.  22,  1590. 

t  “  London,  printed  for  Peter  Parker,  at 
the  Sigpe  of  the  Leg  and  Star,  over  against 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Corahill.  Price  tr." 

though 
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though  evidently  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  as  appears  by 
King  Charles,  Queen  Catherine,  and 
Janies  Duke  of  York,  being  mentioned 
therein,  I  have  inspected  at  Sion  Col¬ 
lege.  Tt  is  a  small  duodecimo  of  284 
pages,  with  a  very  terrific  wood-cut 
portrait  of  “Elizdbetha  Regina”  as  a 
frontispiece. 

Iler  Prayers  have  the  following  ti¬ 
tles  : 

].  “  A  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  for 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Navy, 
vent  to  invade  England,  anno  Domini 
1588.’'  This  is  that  printed  in  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  Nichols’s  “  Progresses” 
as  an  accompaniment  to  Stowe’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Queen’s  solemn  Proces¬ 
sion  to  St.  Paul’s.  A.  manuscript  copy 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Harl.  MSS. 
No.  2044,  where  it  is  distinctly  called 
“  The  Coppie  of  a  Praer  which  her 
Majestie  made  her  selfe,  and  sayd  it 
when  she  was  at  the  Sermon  at  St. 
Paules  Crosse,  the  24  of  November 
1538.” 

2.  “  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Prayer  for 
the  Success  of  her  Navy,  anno  Dom. 
1596.”  The  occasion  of  this  was  the 
well-known  expedition  to  Cadiz  ;  and 
it  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Stowe, 
as  follows :  “  And  in  this  meane  time 
of  all  this  businesse  at  Plimmouth 
[where  the  troops  were  mustered  and 
embarked]  the  Queenes  Majestie,  well 
considering  that  the  Lord  of  Hoastes 
blesseth  the  hoastes  and  forces  of  godly 
Princes,  and  giveth  victorie  to  the 
faithful!  armies,  made  a  very  devout 
Prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  the  good 
successe  of  the  Fleet,  and  sent  it  by 
Captaine  Edward  Conway  to  the  Ge¬ 
nerals,  commanding  that  it  should  be 
dayly  sayd  throughout  all  the  Fleete.” 
Of  this  also  I  have  seen  a  manuscript 
copy,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  time, 
in  the  Cotton  MSS,  Otho,  E.  ix.  where 
it  is  called  “  Her  Matie*  pryvat  Medi¬ 
tation  upon  ye  present  Expedition,  sent 
from  Sir  Robt.  Cecyll  to  ye  Gen’ralls 
of  her  Highnes’  Army  at  Plymowth, 
inclosed  in  this  l’re  underwritten.”  As 
1  believe  this  Prayer  to  be  unknown  to 
modern  readers,  the  subjoined  tran¬ 
script  of  it  may  interest  Clionas  and 
others,  who  will  find  it  composed  in  a 
style  very  similar  to  that  in  page  389, 
which  was  written  in  the  following 
year.  I  have  followed  the  manuscript 
copy;  because,  as  Sorocold’s  is  some¬ 
what  modernized,  the  more  antient 


version  must  most  assimilate  to  that 
first  traced  by  the  Queen’s  own  pen  : 

“  Most  omnipotent  Maker  &  Guider  of 
all  our  worlde’s  masse,  that  onely  searchest 
&  fadomest  ye  bottom  of  all  herts’  conceyts, 
&  in  them  seest  ye  true  originall  of  all  ae- 
cions  intended  :  thou  that  by  thy  fore-sight 
dost  truely  discerne  how  no  malice  of  re¬ 
venge,  nor  quittance  of  injurie,  nor  desyre 
of  bloodshedde,  nor  greedeness  of  luker, 
hath  bred  the  resolution  of  our  now  sette 
out  army  ;  but  a  heedeful  care  &  wary 
watche,  yal  no  neglect  of  foes,  nor  over- 
suerty  of  harme,  might  breede  either  danger 
to  us  or  glory  to  them.  These  being  the 
grounds,  thou  yat  diddest  inspyre  ye  mynd, 
we  humblye  beseech  with  bended  knees, 
prosper  ye  worke,  &  with  ye  best  forewindes 
guyde  the  journey,  speede  the  victorye,  & 
make  ye  returne  the  aduaneement  of  thy 
glorye,  the  tryumphe  of  thy  fame,  &  suerty 
to  ye  Realm,  with  ye  least  losse  of  English 
hloode.  To  these  devout  petitions,  Lord, 
give  thy  blessed  graunt.  Amen.” 

3.  The  third  in  Sorocold’s  volume 
is  “  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Prayer  for  her 
Navy:  A.  D.  1597.”  This  is  that 
printed  in  p.  389,  a  little  modernized. — 
Besides  the  manuscript  copies  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.  as  mentioned  by  Clio¬ 
nas,  a  third  (written  temp.  Eliz.)  is  in 
the  Cotton  MSS.  Galba,  D.  xii.  enti¬ 
tled,  “  A  Prayer  mayd  by  the  Queene 
for  the  prosperos  successe  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  begun.”  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  word  voyage  was  not  at  that  time 
adopted  into  the  English  language  ;  in 
the  preceding  Prayer  the  Queen  uses 
journey  where  we  should  now  say  voy¬ 
age,  and  here  again  “the journey  be¬ 
gun”  was  the  sailing  of  the  fleet. 

Bishop  Tanner  (Bibliotheca,  p.  2(30) 
mentions  a  Book  of  Prayers  in  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Library,  believed  to  have  formerly 
been  Oueen  Elizabeth’s,  which  has  in 
the  beginning  “  A  Prayer  to  be  said  in 
time  of  extream  sicknes,”  written  by 
the  Queen’s  own  hand. 

In  the  Duchess  of  Portland’s  Mu¬ 
seum  was  “  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Prayer- 
book,  which  contains  six  Prayers,  com¬ 
posed  by  her  Majesty ,  and  written  by 
her  own  hand  (in  the  true  spirit  of  de¬ 
votion)  in  the  neatest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  manner  upon  vellum.  Two  of  the 
Prayers  are  in  the  English  language, 
one  in  Latin,  one  in  Greek,  one  in 
Italian,  and  one  in  French.  On  the 
inside  of  the  covers  are  the  pictures  of 
the  Duke  D’Alan^on  [Elizabeth's  sui¬ 
tor]  and  the  Queen,  by  Hilliard  ;  the 
binding  shagreen,  with  enamelled 
clasps,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  a 

ruby.” 
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ruby.”  (Malcolm's  Letters  of  Gran¬ 
ger,  vol.  II;  p.  99-)  t’aii  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  where  this 
precious  volume  is  at  present  preserved  ? 

From  the  preceding  collectanea  Cli- 
onas  will  perceive  that  the  religious 
compositions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  can¬ 
not  be  called  few. 

A  particular  and  very  accurate  de¬ 
scription  by  Mr.  Herbert  (the  editor  of 
Ames)  of  a  Manual  of  Prayers,  which, 
superbly  bound  in  solid  gold,  usually 
hung  by  a  gold  chain  at  the  side  of  the 
maiden  Queen,  may  be  found  in  your 
vol.  lx i.  p.  28  ;  and  its  enchased  co¬ 
vers,  representing  the  Judgment  of  So¬ 
lomon,  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  are  engraved  at  p.  321  of  the 
same  volume.  This  Manual  is  also 
noticed,  and  the  engraving  copied,  in 
Mr.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania,  pp.  158, 
330,  where  we  are  told  that  the  person 
who  then  owned  it  asked  for  it  150/. 
Other  devotional  volumes  used  by  her 
Majesty,  and  particularly  that  which 

foes  by  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
'rayer-book,  are  likewise  there  de¬ 
scribed. 

“  A  Prayer  for  all  Kings  and  Princes, 
and  especially  for  Queen  Elizabeth, 
used  in  her  Majestie’s  Chappell,”  Lon¬ 
don,  4to,  black  letter,  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Yours,  &c.  Nepos. 

Mr.  Urban-,  Exeter,  Dec.  4. 

HAVING  as  a  military  man  been 
long  stationed  in  Ireland,  I  in¬ 
variably  found,  from  continued  in¬ 
quiry  and  observation,  that  deplorable 
ignorance  and  straitened  circumstances, 
frequently  approaching  to  starvation, 
rendered  a  people,  naturally  of  a  good 
disposition,  ready  tools  of  mischief  in 
the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  and  art¬ 
ful,  working  out  their  own  iniquitous 
purposes.  These  leaders  into  evil, — 
“  Videnl  meliora  prohantcjuc,  delcri- 
ora  sequunturd'  One  source  of  the 
miseries  of  a  fine  population  is  too 
well  known  to  originate  in  the  non¬ 
residence  of  landed  proprietors,  at  least 
during  some  part  of  tne  year;  and  it 
seems  to  be  now  generally  allowed, 
that  an  evil  threatening  the  most  se¬ 
rious  consequences  must  ere  long  be 
abated  by  the  unavoidable  application 
of  an  efficient  legislative  measure. — 
The  instruction  of  the  lower  order  is 
strenuously  opposed  by  those  who  are 
well  aware  of  all  the  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences  of  enabling  the  human  mind 


to  judge  for  itself,  instead  of  lying  pp- 
der  the  perpetual  delusion  of  error,  art¬ 
fully  inculcated,  and  unremittingly 
maintained.  Unfortunately  misused 
Religion  is  called  in  to  aid  and  sus¬ 
tain  a  continuance  in  darkness  and  er¬ 
ror.  The  w  rebelled  Irish  peasant  is 
told  that  it  is  sinful  In  the  extreme  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  that  priests  only 
are  qualified  and  intended  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  communicate  tQ 
their  flocks  such  biblical  doctrine  a? 
they  only  are  calculated  to  impart  to 
them.  Now  it  has  so  happened,  ^ba* 
with  the  best  intentions  we  have  hi- 
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therto  acted  in  absolute  did  of  this 
malevolent  procedure,  by  teaching 
what  is  essentially  requisite,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  through  the  medium  of 
extracts  from  the  Bible;  and  of  this 
the  priest  has  advantageously  to  pro¬ 
mote  hidden  designs,  fully  availed  him¬ 
self  in  resisting  and  condemning  what 
is  contrary  to  a  tenet  certainly  unsanc¬ 
tioned  in  Holy  Writ,  however  impli¬ 
citly  believed. — Mr.  Urban,  let  this  sad 
error  be  done  away  without  loS6  of 
time ;  and  let  the  English  language 
be  taught  simultaneously  throughout 
the  whole  country,  without  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  sacred  volume,  which  in 
the  silent  course  of  time  will  amply 
vindicate  its  own  rights,  and  turn  from 
the  ways  of  darkness  to  the  ways  of 
light  the  lower  order  in  Ireland,  who, 
once  taught  to  read,  will  become  in 
due  time  self-converted.  If  it  should 
cost  even  a  million  a  year,  not  an  in¬ 
stant  should  be  lost  in  establishing 
Schools  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
Emerald  Isle;  and  all  children  of  a 
certain  description,  above  six  years  of 
age,  should  be  positively  required  to 
repair  regularly  to  these  Schools.  Every 
measure  short  of  this  decisive  and  sa¬ 
lutary  plan  will,  in  the  opinion  of  tHe 
best-informed  whom  I  consulted,  prove 
nugatory  and  ineffectual. 

I  found  that  the  common  people. did 
not  even  comprehend  what  was  meant 
by  Catholic  Emancipation,  an  abused 
term  now  thrown  aside,  with  higher 
objects  in  view,  and  extending  to  the 
first  dignities  of  the  State.  The  calnt-  H 
ness  recommended  is  manifestly  ins^' \r* 
dious;  while  evidently  a  fearful  storm 
is  gathering;  and  of  this  GovernmenY f  1 
appears  to  be  quite  aware,  from  the  tl 
judicious  measures  of  precaution  adopt¬ 
ed  to  meet  any  sudden  exigency. 

It  is  said  that  a  principled  Op  post-* 
tion  man  will  do  just  that  quantum  of 

mischief 
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mischief  that  ■w  ill  either  bring  him  in, 
or  render  him  popular  among  a  de¬ 
scription  whom  secretly  be  despises; 
viz.  those  who  have  every  thing  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  innovations. 
Jt  is,  however,  expected  that  at  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  both  sides  of 
the  House  will  cordially  unite  in  dis¬ 
couraging  the  present  dangerous  de¬ 
signs  in  Ireland. — If  emigration,  on  a 
liberal  scale,  to  Australasia,  were  given 
into,  much  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  population  would  be  alleviated, 
with  individual  and  general  benefit. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Macdonald. 


Mr.  Urban-,  Alphington,  Nov.  5. 
HE  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  Monthly  Reviewer’s  late  re¬ 
marks  on  “  Bloomfield’s  Remains:’’ 

“The  biography  of  Bloomfield  will  sup¬ 
ply  another  proof  of  a  fact  on  which  it  is 
painful  to  reflect ;  viz.  that  the  possession 
of  genius  is  seldom  favourable  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  individual.  Even  when  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  party  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  habits  of  life  and  feelings 
to  which  such  a  temperament  gives  rise,  we 
too  frequently  find  that  high  genius  is  a 
bane  rather  than  a  blessing  ;  but  when  it  is 
conjoined  with  poverty  and  dependance,  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  the  possessor  of 
it  can  enjoy  any  thing  like  substantial  hap¬ 
piness.” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  literary  Cor¬ 
respondents  will  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate  their  sentiments  on  this 
peculiar  topic;  but  to  me  it  appears 
that,  taking  the  subject  in  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  Reviewers,  all  the 
fervent  appeals  to  Apollo  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers,  all  the  divine  ho¬ 
nours  paid  to  him,  and  all  the  fasci¬ 
nating  descriptions  of  Mount  Parnas¬ 
sus,  must  be  founded  in  complete 
erpr ! 

It  is  doubtless  requisite,  before  any 
argument  can  be  adduced  on  either 
side  of  the  question,  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  genius  should 
he  properly  defined  ;  and  also  to  know 
whether  any  person  really  infected 
with  this  deplorable  disease ,  would 
ever  wish  to  be  cured  of  it. 

If  genius  should  be  thought  a  “  bane,” 

And  what  we  ought  to  dread, 

Happy  those  sculls  devoid  of  brain  ! 

Rejoice  each  Blunderhead 

Yours,  &c.  Poetic  us. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Exeter,  Dec.  8. 

N  the  arrival  of  the  last  monthly 
parcel  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Institution  in  this  city,  a  member,  on 
reviewing  some  of  the  new  books  and 
periodical  publications, expressed  much 
surprise  at  the  mass  of  numerous  ad¬ 
vertisements  sewed  or  bound  up  with 
several  of  them,  and  intimated  to  the 
company  present,  that  it  was  a  modern 
system  of  publishing  literary  intelli¬ 
gence,  unknown  or  not  adopted  in  for¬ 
mer  times.  Probably  this  sentiment 
obtains  with  many  ;  though  such  who 
are  in  the  habits  of  examining  exten¬ 
sive  libraries  are  aware  that  it  is  a  very 
old  custom,  and  no  doubt  of  more  than 
200  years  standing.  Permit  me,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  information  of  some  of 
your  readers,  to  describe  in  your  valu¬ 
able  Miscellany  a  list  of  a  copious  as¬ 
semblage  of  advertisements,  of  larger 
bulk  than  any  eonveyed  in  our  parcel, 
and  now  l6l  years  since  ;  for  as  I  was 
recently  glancing  over  an  old  book, 
“  The  Queen’s  Closet  opened,  and 
Queen’s  Delight,”  illustrated  with  a 
striking  portrait  (engraved  by  Faith- 
orne)  of  Queen  Henrietta,  consort  of 
King  Charles  the  First  (12mo),  my 
attention  was  unexpectedly  arrested  in 
observing  attached  to  the  end  of  it  a 
Catalogue  of  strange,  singular ,  and  cu¬ 
rious  publications  offered  for  general 
sale,  by  a  Mr.  N.  Brook,  a  notable 
Bookseller,  who  flourished  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Pursuing  my  investigation, 
my  admiration  was  greatly  excited  with 
the  interesting  contrast  presented  in 
this  list  to  the  enlightened,  splendid, 
and  refined  productions  published  at 
this  day.  As  a  bookseller  and  trades¬ 
man  we  may  suppose  Mr.  B.  was  emi¬ 
nent  and  respectable,  by  the  many, 
books  printed  for  him,  and  from  his 
formidable  exhibition  of  such  a  mar¬ 
ketable  assortment  of  popular  and  then 
prevailing  literary  articles,  so  suitable 
and  congenial  to  the  taste  and  humour 
of  those  times.  His  stock  of  new  hooks 
in  possession  appears  pretty  considera¬ 
ble  :  the  list  of  copies  detailed  occupy 
about  two-dozen  pages,  and  nort  less 
than  200  distinct  works.  He  seems  to 
have  carried  on  a  very  brisk  trade  in 
magical ,  astrological,  and  occult  scien- 
tifical  books ;  for  his  Catalogue  is  abun¬ 
dantly  stored  with  those  favourite  and 
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precious  morsels  of  that  time,  and  are 
allotted  in  a  separate  department,  under 
the  following  title,  viz.  “  Admirable 
and  learned  Treatises  of  Occult  Sci¬ 
ences  in  Philosophy,  Magick,  Astrolo- 
gie,  Geomancy,  Chymistry,  Physiogno¬ 
my,  and  Chiromancy.” 

I  shall  select  four  samples  of  this 
class,  viz. 

1.  Supernatural  Sights  and  Appari¬ 
tions  seen  in  London,  June  50  [per¬ 
haps  intended  for  30],  1(344,  by  W. 
Lilly. 

2.  Teratologia ;  or  a  Discovery  of 
God’s  Wonders,  manifested  by  bloody 
Rain  and  Water,  by  I.  S. 

3.  The  Way  to  Bliss,  in  three  Books, 
a  very  learned  Treatise  of  the  Philoso¬ 
pher’s  Stone,  made  publick  by  Elias 
Ashmole,  esq. 

4.  Chiromancy;  or,  the  Art  of  Di¬ 
vining  by  the  Lines  engraven  in  the 
Hand  of  Man,  by  Dame  Nature,  in 
198  genitures,  by  G.  Wharton,  esq. 

This  Catalogue  has  a  prominent  and 
running  head-title  on  every  leaf,  viz. 
“  Books  sold  by  Nathaniel  Brook  at 
the  Angel  in  Comhill.’’ 

The  sizes  of  the  books  are  not  de¬ 
scribed  throughout,  only  in  two  or 
three  instances;  and  no  price  is  marked 
to  any  book,  except  one ,  which  is  the 
following:  “  King  Charles  the  First 
his  Meditations  in  24°,  with  his  Ma¬ 
jesties  Reasons  against  the  High  Court 
of  Justice :  also,  the  Papers  that  passed 
betwixt  his  Majesty  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Hinderson,  fit  to  be  used  in  all  private 
Families,  6d. price.’' 

Such  as  Mr.  Brook  considered  his 
superior  or  elegant  works  are  arranged 
also  together,  with  a  formal  title  (as 
under),  from  which  I  shall  extract  a 
few  specimens  verbatim. 

“  Elegant  Treatises  in  Humanity, 
History,  Description  of  Countreys,  Ro¬ 
mances,  and  Poetry. 

1.  Naps  upon  Parnassus,  a  sleepy 
Muse  nipt  and  pinch’d  though  not 
awaked :  such  voluntary  and  jovial 
Copies  of  Verses  as  were  lately  received 
from  some  of  the  Wits  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  a  frolick;  dedicated  to  Gondi- 
bert’s  Mistriss  by  Captain  Jones,  and 
others  :  w hereunto  is  added,  for  the 
Demonstration  of  the  Author’s  Pro- 
saick  Excellencies,  his  Epistle  to  one 
of  the  Universities,  with  the  Answer  ; 
together  with  two  Satirical  Characters 
and  an  Antiquary,  with  marginal  Notes 
by  a  Frieud  to  the  Reader. 


2.  The  Mysteries  of  Love  and  Elo¬ 
quence;  or,  the  Atte  of  wooing  and 
complimenting,  as  they  are  mannaged 
in  the  Spring  Garden,  Hide  Park,  the 
New  Exchange,,  and  qther  eminent 
Places:  a  Work  in  which  is  drawn  to 
the  Life  the  Deportment  of  the  most 
accomplished  Persons,  the  mode  of 
their  courtly  Entertainments,  Treat¬ 
ment  of  their  Ladies  at  Balls,  their  ac¬ 
customed  Sports,  Drolls,  and  Fancies ; 
the  Witchcrafts  of  their  persuasive 
Language  in  their  Approchcs,  or  other 
more  secret  Dispatches  ;  by  E.  P. 

3.  An  Art  of  Logick  ;  accurate  Com¬ 
pliment,  Fancies,  Devices,  Experi¬ 
ments,  Poems,  Poetical  Fictions,  and 
a-la-mode  Letters,  by  I.  C. ;  to  which 
is  added  these  several  courtly  Games, 
viz.  Ombre,  Piquet,  Chess,  Gleek,  and 
Cribbage,  &c. 

4.  Oedipus;  or,  the  Resolver  of  the 
Secrets  of  Love,  and  other  Natural 
Problems. 

5.  Nocturnal  Lucubrations  j  with 
other  Witty  Epigrams  and  Epitaphs, 
by  R.  Chamberlain. 

6.  The  Character  of  Italy ;  or,  the 

Italian  anatomiz’d,  by  an  English  Chi- 
rurgeon.  j-.s'Jb 

7-  The  Complete  Midwife’s  Prac¬ 
tice  enlarged,  in  the  most  weigh ty  and 
high  Concernments  of  the  Birth  of 
Man,  with  Instructions  of  the  Queen 
of  France’s  Midwife  to  her  Daughter  a 
little  before  her  Death,  & c.” 

-  t  ‘'tniYub 

Yours,  See. 

Shirley  Woolmer. 

New  Courts  of  Justice  at  West¬ 
minster. 

IN  the  former  part  of  this  volume,  p. 

230,  we  gave  a  full  report  of  a  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1 
alterations  taking  place  at  the  Royal  ■ 
Palace  at  Westminster,  and  the  other 
Royal  Palaces.  This  was  followed  up  1 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  of  “  the  Building  of 
the  Courts  of  J  ustice  in  St.  Margaret^-  ’ 
street  and  New  Palace-yard.”  Of  thiiJ 
Committee  Mr.  Baukes  acted  as  Chair¬ 
man  ;  aud  the  Report,  drawn  up  hyk 
him,  is  so  luminous  and  full  of  correcjg, 
notions  on  the  subject,  that  we  cannot 
resist  incorporating  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  it  into  our  Work,  iu  which  has 
already  appeared  so  much  relative  to, 

the 
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the  alterations  in  live  neighbourhood  of 

Westminster  Hall  *, 

tc  The  Select  Committee  (says  the  Re¬ 
port).  to  whom  the  account  of  the  expences, 
&c.  was  referred, — having  viewed  the  build¬ 
ing  which  is  h6W  in vprd*ress,  krtul  examined 
the  ground-plan,  began  fsy  suggesting  to 
Mr.  Soane  such  alterations  as  occurred  to 
them,  and  recommending  a  reconsideration 
of  those  parts  which  appeared  objectionable, 
or  capable  of  improvement* 

“  The  Select  Committee  deemed  it  es¬ 
sential  that  The  Northern  entrance  of  West¬ 
minster  Ha]l,  which  is  so  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  has  been  lately  so  admirably  restored, 
should  stand  forward  as  the  principal  and 
prominent  object  to  all  those  who  enter  the 
metropolis  by  Westminster  Bridge,  or  who 
approach  the  Courts  of  Justice,  or  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  Abbey ;  and 
consequently,  that  any  new  structure  to  be 
raised  in  its  vicinity  should  be  kept  en¬ 
tirely  subordinate,  both  in  height  and  al- 
ligmuent,  to  that  uoble  monument  of  anti¬ 
quity.  The  completion  of  the  stone  build¬ 
ing  opposite  to  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Church  was  necessarily  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  new  Courts  which 
are  placed  within  it;  but  this  building, 
which  was  left  unfinished  on  one  side  of  its 
centre,  required,  as  far  as  symmetry  and  good 
effect  were  concerned,  nothing  beyond  an 
addition  of  the  same  length,  with  a  square 
turret  towards  the  North,  similar  to  that 
which  it  presented  to  the  South  of  the  cen¬ 
tre,  according  to  the  original  design  of  Mr. 
Kent,  made  between  the  years  1730  and 
1740,  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  ren¬ 
dering  this  building  again  irregular,  by 
making  that  side  of  the  centre  too  long, 
which  was  antecedently  too  short,  and  the 
effecting  of  this  irregularity  by  the  addition 
of  two  Venetian  windows,  with  one  rectan¬ 
gular  window  interposed,  and  another  placed 
at  the  curvilinear  extremity,  obviously  called 
for  revision  and  correction.  A  third  point, 
of  no  less  importance  than  either  of  the  two 
former,  naturally  obtruded  itself  upon  the 
notice  of  your  Committee,  when  they  ob¬ 
served  the  great  projection  of  this  excres¬ 
cent  part  into  New  Palace-yard,  and  the  in¬ 
congruous  style  of  architecture  which  thus 
comes  into  immediate  contact  with  that 
magnificent  and  enriched  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  to  which  it  is  adjoined. 

•^‘  The  first  improvements  to  which  these 
remarks  naturally  led,  would  have  occasioned 
tlm  Removal -of  all  that  portion  of  the  new 
structure  which  renders  the  stone  building 
irregular,  so  as  to  terminate  it  at  the  turret, 
and  to  carry  the  outer  wall  parallel  to  the 
terface  of  New  Palace-yard,  until  it  should 
jenti  the  lateral  wall  of  Westminster  Hall  at 


*  See  vol.  xcii.  ii.  pp.  91 — 102,  489  ; 
xcfv>'i.  ?30  j  H.  490. 
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a  right  angle  ;  but  your  Committee  have 
abandoned  this  line,  although  in  point  of 
effect  the  most  eligible,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  sufficient  space  for  the  intended 
Courts,  which  this  restricted  area  would 
not  afford,  and  also  on  account  of  the  large 
additional  expense  which  the  removing  of  so 
many  walls,  and  recasting  the  whole  design 
must  unavoidably  occasion,  besides  the  loss 
of  time  in  finishing  the  several  Courts, 
which  ought  on  no  account  to  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  delayed. 

“  The  dimensions  allotted  to  the  several 
Courts,  having  been  settled  by  the  architect 
conformably  to  the  direction  of  the  Judges 
in  each  of  them  ;  were  considered  by  your 
Committee  as  fixed  and  immutable;  the 
connection  also  and  communication  between 
each  Court  and  the  others,  and  between  all 
the  Courts  and  the  Hall,  seemed  so  well  and 
judiciously  arranged,  as  to  be  perfectly  sa¬ 
tisfactory  ;  and  the  keeping  of  all  the  Courts 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Hall,  although  not 
equally  essential,  was  deemed  expedient,  to 
prevent  any  further  procrastination  in  com¬ 
pleting  them. 

“In  the  amended  plan  and  elevation  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Soane,  in  conformity  to  the 
directions  of  your  Committee,  and  now  laid 
before  the  House,  the  spaces  and  situations 
assigned  to  every  one  of  the  Courts  are  pre¬ 
served  as  they  stood  in  his  original  draught ; 
and  nothing  is  proposed  to  he  altered  or 
disturbed,  so  far  as  those  principal  divisions 
are  effected ;  but  the  front  towards  New  Pa¬ 
lace-yard,  containing  the  three  Venetian 
windows,  is  recommended  to  be  taken  down, 
and  set  as  far  back  as  the  boundary  wall  of 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  so  as  to  sacri¬ 
fice  only  some  small  rooms. 

“  Upon  the  removal  of  this  Italian  fa9adc, 
it  became  an  important  question  in  what 
style  and  character  the  intended  front  ought 
to  be  constructed,  your  Committee  being 
well  aware  how  difficult  and  hazardous  a 
task  it  is  to  place  modern  Gothic  by  the  side 
of  such  a  structure  as  Westminster  Hall, 
and  being  almost  deterred  by  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  from  venturing  to  re¬ 
commend  a  second  trial.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  best  consideration  which  they 
have  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  circum¬ 
stances  which  preponderate  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  following  the  ancient 
style  :  they  submit  to  the  House,  that  the 
dignity  and  consequence  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Hall  will  be  best  consulted  by  marking 
these  additions  as  designed  to  be  accessary, 
subordinate,  and  dependent  upon  the  Hall 
as  their  principal ;  a  general  tone  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  consistency  will  also  be  pre¬ 
served,  which  is  visibly  wanting  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  elevation  ;  nor  can  it  escape  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  House,  that  whenever  the 
mean  and  decaying  edifices  of  brick  or  plas¬ 
ter  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Hall  Are  re¬ 
moved, 
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moved,  such  another  fabriek  filled  with  Ve¬ 
netian  windows,  between  the  Hall  and  the 
River,  could  only  render  the  incongruity  and 
discordance  still  more  glaring  and  unsightly  ; 
for  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
decision  to  be  now  made  relates  not  only  to 
one  side  of  the  Hall,  nor  to  one  single  build¬ 
ing,  but  that  the  future  building  towards 
the  River  must  necessarily  conform  to  the 
elevation  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
Report.  Another  reason  for  adhering  to 
the  Gothic  style  will  be  found  in  the  greater 
facility  which  it  affords  for  breaking  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  stone  building  which  produces 
the  irregularity  before  noticed,  by  giving  a 
different  character  to  the  northern  division 
of  it ;  and  this  apparent  disunion  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  effected  by  reducing  the  height  of  this 
division,  and  by  fronting  it  with  Bath  stone, 
instead  of  Portland,  which  will  take  the 
same  colour  with  the  entrance  to  the 
Hall,  where  that  material  has  been  made 
use  of  *. 

In  the  interior  fitting  up  of  the  two  unfi¬ 
nished  Courts,  it  will  be  proper  to  abstain 
from  all  ornaments  and  decorations  which  do 
not  appear  to  suit  the  grave  and  unadorned 
character  of  a  tribunal  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  which,  in  fact,  requires  no¬ 
thing  beyond  just  proportion  and  evident  fit¬ 
ness  for  its  purpose,  combined  with  the  most 
perfect  simplicity  and  plainness.  The  pas¬ 
sages  leading  to  and  from  those  Courts, 
should  also  partake  of  the  same  unassuming 
qualities. 

With  regard  to  public  buildings  in  general, 
this  vast  Metropolis  presents  a  much  smaller 
number  of  those  which  can  be  denominated 
grand  or  ornamental,  than  its  extent  and 
opulence  would  induce  a  stranger  to  expect ; 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  two  Cathedrals,  of  three  of 

*  The  chief  alterations  and  improvements 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  now 
carrying  into  effect,  were  the  following:  — 

1.  To  rebuild  the  wall  connecting  with  the 
N.W.  tower  of  Westminster  Hall,  to  the 
height  of  34  feet,  setting  it  back  in  a  liue 
with  the  S.  side  of  the  octagon  turret. — 

2.  To  build  new  front  and  return  wall  next 
New  Palace-yard,  as  far  as  the  proposed 
Octagon  Tower,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
moulded  plinths,  fascias,  and  cornices,  and 
surmounted  with  battlemented  parapets,  the 
apertures  to  correspond  with  the  window's 
of  Westminster  Hall.— 3.  To  erect  an  Oc¬ 
tagon  Tower,  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the 
building,  1 8  feet  diameter,  and  70  feet  high, 
containing  four  stories,  the  upper  ornament¬ 
ed  cornice  and  battlement  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  towers  of  Westminster  Hall. — 
We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that 
these  alterations  will  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  antierrt  Palace,  particularly 
when  approached  from  Westminster  Bridge. 


the  9tone  bridges  over  the  Thames,  and 
some  very  few  other  structures,  it  offers  but 
little  that  deserves  admiration ;  and  it  is 
further  to  be  regretted,  that  this  deficiency 
arises  not  so  much  from  cost  haviug  been 
spared,  as  from  good  taste  having  been  want¬ 
ing.  Large  works  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  undertaken  hastily,  and  without  due 
consideration  ;  others  have  been  committed 
to  the  persons  who  accidentally  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  attached  as  surveyors  to  the 
several  departments ;  but  a  general  and  su¬ 
perintending  eye  has  always  been  wanting  to 
pervade,  direct,  and  control  the  whole. 

ie  If  a  superintending  and  controlling 
power  of  this  description  should  at  any  time 
be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  such  a 
rare  combination  of  talent  as  might  exhibit 
marks  of  original  invention,  united  to  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  great  masters  of  ancient  art  conducted 
their  works,  we  might  expect  to  see  sym¬ 
metry,  proportion,  and  dignity,  given  to  our 
public  buildings,  and  an  honourable  compe¬ 
tition  successfully  maintained,  with  all  that 
is  admirable  and  pre-eminent,  either  in  an¬ 
cient  or  modem  architecture. 

(i  It  would  be  an  unnecessary,  and  possi¬ 
bly  an  invidious  task,  even  if  it  were  within 
the  province  of  your  Committee,  to  pursue 
this  subject  further,  by  entering  into  any  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  recent  Lnstauces  ;  but 
they  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  which 
stands  so  eminent  among  all  the  buildings  in 
this  part  of  Westminster,  owes  more  of  its 
imposing  effects  to  the  scale  and  grandeur 
of  its  proportions,  and  to  the  relative  cor¬ 
respondence  of  all  its  parts,  than  to  its 
highly  enriched  and  well  chosen  orders  and 
decorations.  A  space  is  now  open  for  mo¬ 
dern  ability  to  show,  whether  it  can  produce, 
on  the  other  side  of  that  fine  street,  some¬ 
thing  which  may  be  worthy  to  stand  nearly 
opposite  to  this  splendid  relic  of  the  aucieut 
Palace. 

“  Your  Committee  cannot  dismiss  the 
matter  referred  to  them,  without  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  impress  upon  the  House  the  impor¬ 
tance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  paying 
more  attention  to  the  public  edifices  which 
may  hereafter  be  required,  than  has  been 
given  to  those  already  erected.  In  a  pe¬ 
riod  distinguished  by  its  progress  in  im¬ 
provements  of  so  many  kinds,  fertile  in  in¬ 
ventions  of  such  various  descriptions,  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  encouragement  of  all  the  arts 
which  are  denominated  liberal,  and  active  in 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  exJLen- 
sion  of  science,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der  no  less  than  of  regret,  that  Architecture 
has  not  kept  pace  with  our  other  advances  to¬ 
wards  perfection,  and  that  we  are  still  obliged 
to  look  for  examples  pf  excellence  in  this 
art,  either  to  times  that  are  past,  or  to 
other  countries,  rather  than  to  our  own.'* 
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145.  Rameses ;  an  Egyptian  Tale;  with 

Historical  Notes  of  the  Era  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs.  3  vo/s.  8vo. 

WERE  it  possible  for  Moses  to  be¬ 
come  the  Reviewer  of  this  book,  we 
doubt  not  but  he  would  pronounce  its 
author  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians;  but  in  their  opinions  of 
that  wisdom,  we  thiuk  that  the  critic 
and  the;  writer  would  widely  differ. 
Pre-eminence  in  mechanical  science 
is  of  much  earlier  growth  than  intel¬ 
lectual  refinement,  and  a  people  very 
powerful  in  the  former,  may  be  very 
deficient  in  the  latter. 

The  judgment  of  the  ancients  was 
intolerably  bad.  They  consigned  the 
study  and  exercise  of  the  fine  and  me¬ 
chanical  arts  to  slaves,  and  considered 
the  art  of  war  and  the  childish  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  priesthood  to  be  the  only 
proper  studies  of  freemen.  The  su- 
jerstition  of  Egypt  was,  besides,  pecu- 
iarly  silly  in  its  leading  feature,  the 
apotheosis  of  animals,  and  it  grossly 
impeded  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  mankind  by  its  untrue  and  mis¬ 
chievous  adage,  that  virtue  could  not 
be  taught ,  symbolized  by  the  maxim 
— te  Plant  not  a  palm  tree.”  (See  Plu¬ 
tarch  de  Iside  et  Osiride.)  From  the 
Lin  gam  of  India,  it  introduced  the 
Phallic  worship,  which  Melampus 
thought  proper  to  transplant  into 
Greece;  and  a  much  greater  mischief 
to  the  moral  perfection  of  civilization 
cannot  be  well  devised.  Egypt  cer¬ 
tainly  propagated  an  unreasonable  por¬ 
tion  of  nonsense  over  the  whole  world, 
and  it  only  received  a  partial  check, 
from  the  superior  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  Greeks.  If  they  did  adopt 
much  of  the  folly,  they  at  least  dis¬ 
guised  it  in  an  interesting  dress,  and 
tfiey  made  it  an  admirable  vehicle  for 
the  improvement  of  Commerce  and  the 
Arts. 

There  is  another  thing  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  superstition  of  Egypt.  It 
abounded  in  monstrosities  *,  like  five- 
headed  and  twenty-armed  deities,  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  idolatry,  and 


*  The  bas-reliefs  of  Hermonthis  abound 
with  most  tasteless  figures  of  this  kind. 
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the  most  ruinous  of  all  things  to  the 
arts,  for  the  beau  ideal  it  keeps  out  of 
sight,  and  the  expression  of  soul  and 
dignity  by  figure  and  feature,  all  which 
the  Greeks  brought  to  perfection. 

Egypt,  however,  was* — though  in 
certain  respects  an  old-woman  tutoress, 
mingling  ghost-stories,  charms,  super¬ 
stitions,  and  trash,  with  her  instruc¬ 
tions — the  school-mistress  to  Greece, 
many  of  whose  sages  travelled  there, 
like  tyro-pedagogues,  under  Dr.  BelPs 
system,  to  the  Central  School  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  state  of  its  civilization, 
however  imperfect,  is  therefore  a  cu¬ 
rious  subject  of  knowledge.  The  book 
before  us  is  written  purposely  to  com¬ 
municate  this  information ;  and  it  is  a 
sort  of  Egyptian  Telemachus.  Ra¬ 
meses  is  a  fine  heroic  and  virtuous  cha¬ 
racter,  and  he  is  made  to  introduce  us 
into  a  Library  and  Museum  united  of 
the  arts  and  knowledge  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  symbolizing,  and  riddle-making 
people.  We  speak  in  this  form,  be¬ 
cause  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author 
might  lead  unwary  readers  to  suppose 
that  Egyptian  antiquities  were  as  justi¬ 
fiable  objects  of  study  as  those  ofGreece; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  the  arbiters  and  guides  of  fine 
taste.  However,  the  knowledge  of  a 
thing  may  be  useful,  though  it  can 
never  become  a  standard  fit  for  imita¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  view  we  recommend 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  properly 
supported  by  notes,  one  of  which  we 
shall  extract  from  vol.  II.  p.  290 : 

“In  the  very  period  of  the  erection  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  mankind  already  were 
degenerated  into  apostacy :  how  and  hv 
what  modes  the  human  mind  was  actuated 
to  transfer  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to 
idols  of  the  human  form,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  is  too  extensive  a  field  to  enter  upon 
here  ;  it  has  occupied  hundreds  of  heads 
and  thousands  of  volumes ;  one  fact  is  clear — 
it  was  very  early  after  the  deluge ;  for  in 
Joshua,  Abraham’s  forefathers  are  spoken 
of  as  idolaters,  and  Abraham  lived  but  a  fqw 
generations  after  Noah.  Whether  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  inan-God  veiled  in  th^”  first  pro¬ 
mise,  led  to  a  proneness  of  catching  at  such 
manifestations  of  divinity ;  and  ambition 
worked  this  temper  into  a  thirst  for  power, 
as  in  the  name  and  character  of  Ninus  or 
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Nimrod,  and  his  metropolis  Nineveh  seems 
implied; — one  fact  seems  certain, —  that 
from  the  true  worship  of  God  they  had 
fallen  into  the  adoration  of  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  whom  by  a  species  or  Avater  they 
deemed  the  divinity.  These  forms  become 
deified,  embraced  all  the  combining  features 
of  the  first  pair,  and  of  Noah  and  his  con¬ 
sort  ;  and  upon  this  base  was  established 
and  graduated  that  system  of  Bhoodism  or 
worship  of  the  great  Father  and  Mother, 
which  spread  over  the  East,  and  still  exists 
there.” 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  science  of 
the  day  upon  the  subject  of  Mytho¬ 
logy.  But  it  is  not  supported  by  his¬ 
tory.  Idolatry  seems  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  people.  The  Unity  of  Deity  is  to 
us  an  intuitive  suggestion;  hut  it  is 
evident,  from  the  difficulty  of  Moses 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  even  under 
the  support  of  miracles,  that  he  could 
not  restrain  them  from  idolatry.  Has 
the  worship  of  a  deified  Noah  and  his 
wife  any  connexion  with  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Sea  Islands?  In 
Franklin’s  Essays,  §  Remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  Savages  of  North  America  ( vol. 
II.  p.  123),  we  are  told  by  one  of  the 
Indians,  that  a  beautiful  young  woman 
descended  from  the  clouds,  and  that 
where  her  right  hand  touched  the 
ground,  they  found  maize  ;  where  her 
left  hand  touched  it,  they  found  kid¬ 
ney  beans;  and  where  her  backside 
(sic)  sat  on  it,  they  found  tobacco.” 
The  story  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and 
swallowing  the  stone,  &c.  &c.  is 
equally  irrational  ;  and  if  Noah  and 
his  wife  had  been  the  original  objects 
of  primitive  idolatry,  we  apprehend 
that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  would  be 
clearly  recognized  in  the  fabulous  his¬ 
tory  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  or  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Juno.  But  the  fact  appears 
clear  from  the  success  of  Joanna  South- 
cote,  &c.  that  idle  stories  were  abso¬ 
lutely  invented,  and  incorporated  with 
astronomical  subjects,  as  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon  were  to  savages  ostensible  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  Deity.  “  As  among 
the  planets,  the  Sun  possesses  incom¬ 
parably  the  highest  lustre,  it  became 
the  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Power.” 
(Tillochon  the  Apocalypse,  l63) ;  and 
symbols  are  natural  results  of  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  Language.  “  Men  (says  the 
same  author)  must  possess  ideas  before 
they  seek  words  to  express  them  ;  and 
when  new  ones  are  produced,  making 
use  of  the  language  they  possess,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such 
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natural  objects  around  them,  as  are 
known  or  supposed  to  possess  quali¬ 
ties  or  properties  in  some  way  resem¬ 
bling  the  idea  they  wish  to  commnni- 
cate.”  (p.  l6l.)  Abstract  ideas,  such 
as  that  of  the  Deity  in  after-times,  man¬ 
kind  did  not  know  or  comprehend  ; 
but,  beginning  with  fables,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  an 
improvement,  and  so  on  to  others.  In 
short,  in  our  opinion.  Mythology  grows 
out  of  a  general  state  of  ignorance,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  abstract  ideas,  and 
nothing  else;  for  we  find,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  that  the  grossest  absurdities 
on  religious  subjects  still  find  advo¬ 
cates.  A11  animal  might  as  reason¬ 
ably  be  deemed  a  god,  as  a  pauper  of 
Bristol  with  an  internal  disease,  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  mother  of  a  future  Saviour, 
after  the  Scriptures  had  positively  de¬ 
clared  that  no  such  future  personage 
was  to  he  expected. — We,  therefore, 
think  that  Mythology,  in  origine ,  im¬ 
plies  only  a  state  of  society  when  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  were  unknown,  and  fables 
were  believed  and  taught. 

With  regard  to  the  arts  practised  in 
Egypt,  Gibbon  says  that  the  useful  and 
indispensable  arts  are  eternal ;  and  he 
instances  the  position  in  the  plough 
and  agricultural  tools.  Egypt  pro¬ 
bably  improved  upon  India;  Greece 
upon  Egvpt;  and  the  moderns  upon 
all.  The  principles  of  mechanics  are 
few  and  limited  ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  possessed  of  any  not  now  under¬ 
stood. 

Here  we  must  leave  our  author.  He 
has  laudably  collected  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  Egyptian  science  and  wisdom 
(as  it  is  called)  into  a  focus  ;  and  find¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  done,  that  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  subjects  for  our  manufacturing 
patterns,  we  have  as  laudably,  we  hope, 
depreciated  the  taste.  Chinese  fashions 
were,  half  a  century  ago,  in  similar 
vogue  ;  but  are  they  auxiliary  to  taste? 
Are  we  to  have  lean  figures  with  cat's 
eyes  deemed  proper  and  most  tasteful 
substitutes  for  the  Belvidere  Apollo 
and  Medici  Venus?  Certainly  not. 
As  a  work  of  curiosity,  a  useful  scien¬ 
tific  vehicle  of  instruction  for  the  un¬ 
learned,  we  again  recommend  the 
book  before  us.  It  exhibits  in  a  mo¬ 
ral  instructive  story  a  valuable  portion 
of  ancient  history ;  and  though  from 
public  views  we  have  opposed  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  dis¬ 
position  to  dispute  his  knowledge  or 
his  talent. 

146.  The 
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Mfi.  The  Cambrian  Plutarch,  comprising 

Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 

Welshmen,  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the 

present.  By  John  H.  Parry,  Esq.  8 vo. 

pp.  385, 

THE  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
literature  of  Wales  is  the  following. 
Truth  is  pronounced  to  have  been  the 
favourite  axiom  of  the  Hards,  and  the 
predominant  feature  of  their  poetical 
productions. 

“  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  in  matters  of 
history  the  posts  have  always  been  consulted 
as  the  faithful  chroniclers  of  their  times, 
while,  by  a  singular  contrast,  the  oldest 
prose  compositions  are  regarded,  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  mere  vehicles  of  romance  and 
fiction .”  P.  32. 

In  the  Triads,  it  is  further  said,  are 
often  preserved  what  might  not  admit 
of  diffusion  in  the  strains  of  the  Bard, 
and  these  Triads  embody  also  some  of 
the  earliest  traditions  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  island.  (Pref.  vii.) 

Now  this  history  of  our  island,  as 
given  in  the  Triads,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  questioning.  Our  author 
says, 

‘‘According  to  the  earliest  Welsh  re¬ 
cords,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  which 
we  have  of  this  island,  its  first  or  aboriginal 
inhabitants  were  the  Cymri,  who  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  Cymbri  and  Cimmerii  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  historians.  They  are 
described  as  having  emigrated  from  Asia  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and  the  course  taken 
by  the  Cymri  in  their  progress  to  Europe, 
as  marked  out  in  these  Triads,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  accounts  given  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  Cimmerii  and  Cymbri  by  He¬ 
rodotus,  Strabo,  Dionysius,  Pliny,  and 
other  writers.”  P.  21. 

For  the  Triads,  which  record  the 
first  peopling  of  this  island  by  the 
Oymry,  our  author  refers  us  to  the 
Carnbro-Briton.  As  we  have  not  this 
work  at  hand,  we  shall  quote  the 
Triad,  as  given  by  Probert  (Welch 
Laws,  p.  374).  “There  are  three  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  nation  of  the  Isle  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  first  was  Hu  the  Mighty, 
who  brought  the  nation  of  the  Cam¬ 
brians  to  the  Isle  of  Britain;  and  they 
came  from  the  Summer  country,  which 
is  called  Defrobani  [that  is,  where 
Constantinople  now  stands],  and  they 
came  over  the  Hazy  Sea  [the  German 
Ocean]  to  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  to 
Armorica  [Bretagne  in  France],  where 
they  settled.” 

Such  are  the  accounts,  from  which 
it  first  appears,  that  the  Cim&ri  and 
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Cimmerii  are  identified,  as  one  and  the 
same  people;  but  the  learned  Frein- 
sheim,  in  correcting  a  passage  in  Jus¬ 
tin,  (1.  3d,  1.  3,  n.  7,  p.  280,  Dclph. 
edit.)  proposes  to  read  Cimwerios,  in 
correction  of  CimZiros,  because  they 
were  distinct  nations.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  geographical  disquisitions  to 
prove  this  point,  because  it  is  shown 
in  Ainsworth’s  Dictionary,  and  is  not 
necessary  for  the  inference  which  we 
shall  draw  from  the  Welsh  self-deno¬ 
mination  of  Kymri.  Our  author  him¬ 
self  says,  the  term  Kymri,  by  which 
the  Welch  distinguish  themselves, 
merely  implies  a  first  or  aboriginal  peo¬ 
ple.  (p.  7-)  Now  this  definition  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  following 
passage  of  Pliny.  Speaking  of  Ger¬ 
many,  where  was  a  nation  called  Cim- 
l-ri  Medilerranei  (see  Plin.  iv.  14),  he 
says,  “  Alterum  genus  Ingavones  (that 
is,  Aborigines)  quorum  pars  Cimbri, 
Teutoni,’’  &c.  L  iv.  13. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  a 
German  nation,  who,  as  Aborigines, 
also  called  themselves,  or  were  so  call¬ 
ed  by  others,  Cymbri.  As  to  the  word 
itself,  it  was  adopted  because,  says  Si- 
gonius  (Fast,  et  Triumph.  Romanor. 
an.  dcxi.)  Germanorum  lingua  prae- 
dones  Cimbri  appellantur;  i.  e.  in 
the  language  of  the  Germans,  robbers 
are  called  Cimbri.  The  same  writer, 
on  the  authority  of  Florus,  &c.  says, 
that  the  Cimbri,  who  invaded  Italy, 
came  from  Gaul,  being  compelled  to 
remove  on  account  of  an  inundation, 
and  that  they  were  gens  vaga,  i.  e.  a 
Nomadick  race;  for  in  such  a  social 
state,  whole  nations  at  a  time  used  to 
emigrate. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  there 
are  three  early  stages  of  society.  1 . 
The  Hunting.  2.  The  Pastoral.  3d. 
The  Agricultural.  At  the  invasion  of 
Coesar,  all  these  three  states  existed  in 
different  parts  of  this  Island.  In  short, 
it  was  inhabited  by  savages,  shepherds, 
and  husbandmen.  With  regard  to  the 
first  state,  cromlechs,  rocking-stones, 
and  all  other  Celtic  antiquities,  deem¬ 
ed  peculiar  to  Gaul  and  this  island, 
are  found  in  North  America  (see  Fois- 
broke’s  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities, 
Additions*);  in  reference  to  the  second, 
it  is  to  he  observed,  that  the  Celts  who 
occupied  all  the  Western  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  Nomades.  (See  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare’s  Anc.  Wilts,  Imroduc.  8.) 
And  that  the  last  social  improvement 

*  Copied  into  our  last  Number,  p.  506’. 
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was  owing  to  the  civilization  of  Gaul 
by  the  Phocican  colonists  in  the  time 
of  Tarquin  (Ibid.)  appears  plain  from 
Caesar’s  remark,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Kent  were  by  far  the  most  civilized 
of  all  ;  for  which  no  other  reason  can 
be  assigned,  than  their  approximation 
to  the  French  coast.  Flanders  was 
for  ages  after  the  schoolmistress  of 
husbandry  to  Europe;  and,  according 
to  Caesar  (1.  5,  c.  12),  the  Belgic  set¬ 
tlers  introduced  agriculture. 

Every  persoa  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  must 
know  that  the  Nomadick  tribes  moved 
from  country  to  country;  that  at  first 
the  Celts  and  Gauls  were  Nomades  ; 
and  that  Strabo’s  description  of  the 
physiological  conformation  of  the  Celts 
applies  to  the  modern  Welsh.  Such 
persons  will  therefore  think,  with  our 
best  Antiquaries,  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence,  that  Britain  was  first 
peopled  from  or  together  with  Gaul. 
As  to  Hu’s  absurd  voyage  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  via  the  German  Ocean  *, 
and  settling  in  Britain  and  Armorica 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Davies  (Mythology  of 
the  Druids,  105  seq.)  makes  Hu  to  be 
the  patriarch  Noah  ;  and  because  the 
Ark  settled  in  Mount  Ararat,  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  came 
from  that  country,  not  Armorica.  We 
solemnly  believe  that  this  Triad  is  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  Aboriginal 
Britons  were  Celts,  whose  origin  is 
enveloped  in  irrecoverable  obscurity ; 
the  Scythian  extraction  being  appa¬ 
rently  derived  from  similarity,  as  to 
Nomadick  habits,  and  being  confuted 
by  a  different  conformation.  Britain 
before  the  invasion  of  Caesar  was  in 
the  same  state  as  Gaul,  one  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  Germany  ;  and  for  its  history, 
recourse  is  had  to  Whitaker’s  Man¬ 
chester,  which  confounds  all  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  several  districts,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  civilization,  as  well  as  all  aeras 
of  it.  Now  this  is  most  extraordinary, 
because  the  high  excellence  of  lloman- 
Britain,in  various  arts  of  polished  life, 
is  proved  by  a  writer  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  Eumenius  in  his  Panegyricks. — 
As  to  the  invitations  of  the  Saxons, 
Dr.  Robertson  shows  the  complete 
manner  in  which  the  Romans  annihi¬ 

*  Apparently  derived  from  confounding 
the  locality  of  the  Cimljri  (Germans)  with 
the  Commerii. 
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lated  all  military  prowess  in  their  sub¬ 
ject  nations.  He  shows  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Balearick  Isles  (we  speak 
from  memory)  begged  the  aid  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  army  to  extirpate  their  rabbits. 

Mr.  Parry,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
studiously  avoids  legend,  and  com¬ 
mencing  his  account  with  Arthur, 
washes  off  from  it  the  trumpery  cop¬ 
per  gilding  and  paint,  with  which  ro¬ 
mance  had  bedizened  it.  But  still 
there  remains  an  absurdity.  If  a  Ge¬ 
neral  is  obliged  to  fight  twelve  battles 
(as  Arthur  did  with  the  Saxous),  it  is 
evident  that  none  of  them  could  have 
been  decisive,  except  perhaps  the  last. 
Arthur,  however,  did  all  that  man 
could  do  under  the  circumstances.  It 
is  plain,  from  Harold’s  campaigns,  and 
other  instances,  that  the  Britons  did 
not  use  body  armour,  or  warfare  in 
compact  bodies,  like  their  enemies, 
but  fought  like  light  troops  in  a  desul¬ 
tory  manner ;  and  when  they  retired, 
whither  did  they  go?  To  the  Ely¬ 
sium  of  this  Island, — to  vallies,  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Gilpin  to  be  supremely 
beautiful,  and  which  are  now  peopling 
very  fast  by  Gentry  from  England,  who 
will  bring  refinement  in  their  train. 
It  will  gradually  expel  the  screech- 
owls  of  fanaticism,  and  substitute  the 
nightingales  of  civilization. 

Of  this  country,  so  adapted  for  the 
residence  of  men  andtmge/s  (by  which 
poets  in  general  mean  pretty  women), 
vve  are  glad  to  find  any  authentic  ac¬ 
counts.  Of  such  a  character  is  the 
book  before  us.  As,  however,  Mr. 
Parry  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently 
to  value  the  old  Welsh  Bards,  we  shall 
select  that  portion  for  our  particular 
notice.  We  have  been  delighted  with 
the  wildness  and  originality  of  many 
airs;  the  national  music  of  Shenkin  ; 
and  the  “  Peace,  rude  Traeth  Mawr’’ 
of  Williams  ;  verses  which  have  the 
delicious  flavour  of  the  vintage  of  Ana¬ 
creon.  If,  however,  the  translations 
he  faithful,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Parry  that  they  are,  we  shall  soon  see 
that  the  Muse  of  Gray  was  even  under 
the  tuition  of  the  sublime  old  Bards 
Aneurin  and  Taliessin.  The  “  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,” 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  extracts  below. 
The  Gododdin  of  Aneurin  thus  com¬ 
mences  : 

“  Lo,  the  youth  in  mind  a  man, 

Daring  in  the  battle’s  van  ! 

See  the  splendid  warrior’s  speed 

On  his  fleet  and  thick-maned  steed, 
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As  his  buckler  beaming  wide, 

Decks  the  courser’s  slender  side, 

With  his  steel  of  spotless  mould, 
Ermined  vest  and  spurs  of  gold. 

Think  not,  youth,  that  e’er  from  me 
Hate  or  spleen  shall  flow  to  thee. 

Nobler  meed  thy  virtues  claim. 

Eulogy  and  tuneful  fame. 

Ah !  much  sooner  comes  thy  bier 
Than  thy  nuptial  feast,  I  fear ; 

Ere  thou  mak’st  the  foeman  bleed, 
Ravens  on  thy  corpse  shall  feed. 

Owain  !  lov’d  companion,  friend  ! 

To  birds  a  prev — is  this  thy  end  ? 

Tell  me,  steed,  on  what  sad  plain 
Thy  ill-fated  lord  was  slain  ?”— P.  38. 

The  Byronians  and  Mooreites  of  the 
present  day  are  pleased  to  represent 
the  beef  and  mutton  of  Gray  as  not 
prime  poetical  meat ;  but  without  de¬ 
preciating  the  fine  game-taste  of  their 
own  viands,  the  YVelshness  of  Gray’s 
mutton,  and  the  Venisonian  fat  of  his 
classical  beef,  are  to  our  palates  by  no 
means  inferior.  Thus  much  is  at  least 
certain,  that  he  cut  his  lyric  sirloin  in 
the  same  form  and  fashion  as  those  of 
the  original  joint  in  the  British  sera. 
The  preceding  extract  proves  it;  but 
we  shall  add  others  from  Taliessin,  in 
the  same  style  of  “  double  double,  toil 
and  trouble,”  as  Johnson  invidiously 
calls  it;  though  he  ought  in  justice 
to  have  blamed  Shakspeare,  not  Gray. 

“  Morning  rose — the  issuing  Sun 
Saw  the  dreadful  fight  begun. 

And  that  Sun’s  descending  ray 
Clos’d  the  battle,  closed  the  day. 

Short  their  triumph,  short  their  sway, 
Born  and  ended  with  the  day. 

Havock,  havock,  raged  around, 

Many  a  carcase  strew’d  the  ground  ; 
Ravens  drank  the  purple  flood, 

Raven  plumes  were  dyed  with  blood ; 

Frighted  crowds  from  place  to  place, 
Eager,  hurrying,  breathless,  pale. 
Spread  the  news  of  their  disgrace, 
Trembling  as  they  tell  the  tale.” 

pp.  50,  5 1 . 

We  have  no  room  for  Llywaren’s 
fine  Elegy  on  Cynddylan,  p.  68. 

Though  we  prefer  Anecdote-biogra¬ 
phy  to  Essay-biography,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  latter  only  is  practicable  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parry’s 
book.  We  hope,  in  conclusion,  that 
it  will  me<H  with  that  warm  reception 
from  his  countrymen  and  the  publick, 
which  it  well  deserves. 

- 

1 4 7  -  I. ecturcs  on  Digestion  and  Diet.  By 
Charles  Turner  Thackrah,  Memb.  Royal 


Coll.  Surgeons ,  of  the  Society  of  Medicine 

Pratique  de  Paris ,  Sic.  Sic.  Royal  8 vo. 

pp.  15  6. 

THIS  is  a  book  of  great  merit;  and, 
besides  evident  useful  doctrines,  con¬ 
tains  many  cases  of  high  interest  and 
curiosity.  Upon  these,  however,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress. 
The  respective  operations  of  excess  and 
abstinence  must  often  vary  with  the 
state  or  habits,  or  organs  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  con¬ 
clusively  inferred,  than  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  in  either  case  to  produce  cer¬ 
tain  results.  One  of  these  results  is 
assuredly  the  following,  that  abstinence 
may  be  safely  practised,  but  gourman- 
dise  never,  as  to  quantity  of  food.  It 
is  certain  that  happiness  does  depend 
upon  scanty  diet;  in  ridding  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  what  it  never  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  ;  in  plain  food  and  half  the 
usual  quantity  (p.  93).  The  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  are  uncommonly  increased 
by  vegetable  or  rather  very  moderate 
diet  of  mixed  food.  (p.  91.)  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  when  writing  his  Optics, 
abstained  from  flesh  (p.  63) ;  for,  in 
the  words  of  our  author,  “  a  man 
whose  brain  is  oppressed,  scarcely 
lives  as  an  intellectual  being;  a  man 
with  a  nauseant  stomach  has  not  eve?i 
animal  enjoyment p.  92-  In  short. 
Excess  thinks  a  man  can  be  well  and 
ill  at  the  same  time. 


148.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of 
Discovery ,  Navigation,  and  Commerce , 
from  the  earliest  Records  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  William 
Stevenson,  Esq.  8 vo.  pp.  6 54.  Black¬ 
wood,  Edinburgh;  and  Cadell,  London. 

WE  do  not  remember  whether  the 
official  perusal  of  trash  is  classed  by 
Mr.  Beresford  among  the  Miseries  of 
Human  Life.  A  work  like  the  present, 
so  comprehensive  as  to  include  a  whole 
library,  and  at  the  same  time  so  con¬ 
cise  as  to  be  a  desirable  travelling  com¬ 
panion,  is  surely  an  acquisition  to  such 
as  read  in  earnest.  The  compiler  must 
not  expect  to  see  it  coated  in  blue  mo¬ 
rocco,  on  a  Pembroke  table  in  a  draw¬ 
ing  room,  for  it  is  reserved  to  a  better 
fate. 

This  sketch  is  divided  into  the  five 
following  periods  ; 

1.  From  the  earliest  records  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus. 

2.  From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

3.  From 
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3.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  Geo¬ 
grapher;  with  a  digression  011  the  in¬ 
land  trade  between  India  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  through 
Arabia,  from  the  earliest  ages. 

4.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

5.  From  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
Uwy.  This  period  is  illustrated  by  a 
statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  at  the  present  time.  A  larger 
proportion  is  devoted  to  ancient  than 
to  modern  discoveries,  because  such 
information  is  accessible  to  few  read¬ 
ers;  but  the  whole  is  ably  performed. 
A  copious  catalogue  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  is  added,  but  it  is  unpleasant  to 
find  by  the  Preface  and  Index,  and 
some  passages,  e.  g.  1.  17,  p.  8,  that 
this  excellent  work  is  a  companion  to 
Kerr’s  Collection.  These  incumbrances 
the  author  will  do  well  to  remove  in 
the  next  edition;  for  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  by  no  means  fair  towards  the 
purchaser. 


149.  A  Fragment  on  the  Organization  of 

the  World;  containing  Observations  on 

the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation.  By 

Thomas  Snelson.  8 vo.  pp.  47. 

THIS  is  an  ingenious  and  curious 
book  ;  but  as  it  would  require  us  to 
commit  ourselves  by  treading  on  very 
tender  ground,  if  we  made  the  book  in 
toto  a  subject  of  discussion,  we  shall 
give  little  more  than  a  brief  outline  of 
the  author’s  principal  positions.  ITe 
affirms  (p.  12)  that  light  means  the 
efficient  power  or  operative  cause  by 
which  organization  is  produced  ;  that 
there  never  was  any  such  thing  as 
chaos  (p.  21);  that  the  word  day  indi¬ 
cated  the  rotation  of  the  earth  (p.  20) ; 
that  the  Deluge  was  occasioned  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  earth  below  the  sea, 
(see  p.  32),  because  the  earth  floats 
upon  the  surface  of  that  fluid  (ibid.)  ; 
and  (p.  35)  that  the  token  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  implies  rain,  because  by  means  of 
tli is,  so  much  soil  is  washed  off  from 
the  earth,  that  it  is  never  suffered  to 
ascend  too  high  above  the  sea,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  he, 
upon  a  sudden  restoration  of  the  for¬ 
mer  balance,  another  deluge.  See  p. 
34. 

We  have  always  understood,  from 
subterranean  experiments  made  with 
the  thermometer,  and  from  volcanoes. 


that  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  pro¬ 
bably  igneous;  that  islands  are  only 
the  tops  of  mountains,  and  continents 
high  ridges;  that  inundations,  if  ex¬ 
traordinary,  are  chiefly  occasioned  by 
tides  ;  that  precipitations,  avalanches, 
and  chasms,  are  either  caused  by  vol¬ 
canic  violence,  earthquakes,  or  wash¬ 
ing  away  sub-strata ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  not  supported  on  the  surface  qf 
the  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Snelson  are  certainly  ingenious; 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
soil  of  the  antediluvian  heights  was 
washed  into  the  vallies  by  the  Deluge, 
but  not  that  the  terrestrial  mass  of  tiic 
globe  either  did  or  could  subside  in  the 
manner  presumed,  because,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  it  is  solid  to  the  centre.  Besides, 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
water  in  the  sea  would  never  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains,  without  such 
an  attempt  at  expanding  it  by  heat,  as 
would  raise  it  into  vapour;  and  if  the 
quantity  of  water  only  remained  the 
same,  mere  removal  of  atmospheric 
pressure  could  only  occasion  submer¬ 
sion  of  one  spot,  at  the  expense  of 
leaving  submarine  tracts  quite  dry. — 
The  Deluge  appears  to  us  explicable 
only  by  an  extraordinary  addition  of 
water,  but  how  this  was  physically 
created,  without  a  miracle,  we  know 
not.  Hypotheses,  by  tails  of  comets, 
&c.  &c.  we  have  frequently  seen. 


150.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Mitigation  and  Gradual  Abolition 
of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Domi¬ 
nions,  read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1824,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
proceedvigs  which  look  place  at  that  Meet¬ 
ing.  8uo.  pp.  118. 

OF  the  impolicy  of  Slave- labour, 
the  diabolism  of  the  practice,  and  the 
propriety  of  its  abolition,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  the  question  neither  is  or 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  the  abstract, 
so  far  as  concerns  ourselves;  hut  in 
its  connection  with  West  India  pro¬ 
perty.  Be  it  that  it  is  a  wen  or  an 
excrescence  in  the  neck  of  that  pro* 
nerty,  amputation  may  endanger  the 
life  of  the  patient.  This  is  the  light 
in  which  the  subject  ought  to  be 
viewed  :  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
West  India  Proprietors  maintain  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  cultivating 
their  estates  without  Slave-labour,  and 
you  can  have  no  right  to  meddle  with 

their 
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their  property  without  previous  in¬ 
demnity.  America  has  fixed  definite  pe¬ 
riods  for  the  emancipation  of  her  slaves, 
and  no  doubt  will  not  feel  the  loss, 
through  the  superior  advantages  of  free 
labour.  We  think,  that  could  the  ex¬ 
periment  be  made  on  a  sufficient  scale 
of  cultivating  a  West  India  Estate  by 
means  of  machinery  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  free  labour,  a  case  is  then  made 
out,  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Planters  themselves;  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  Military  in 
the  service,  Government  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  wise  in  offering  a  large  premium 
for  the  discovery  and  execution  of  such 
a  substitution.  At  present  there  is  too 
much  passion  on  both  sides  for  proper 
political  discussion:  and  Government 
is  called  upon  to  untie  Gordian  knots, 
which  they  can  only,  like  Alexander, 
undo  by  violence. 


151.  Observations  on  the  Port  of  Gaul, 
from  which  Cresar’s  Army  sailed  on  his 
Expedition  against  Britain.  By  the  late 
John  Dougall.  Published  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Author s  Widow.  1 2mo.  pp.  28. 

THE  deceased,  Mr.  John  Dougall, 
sometime  Secretary  to  the  late  Gene¬ 
ral  Melville,  and  high  in  his  confi¬ 
dence,  was  a  man  of  great  literary  ac¬ 
quirements  and  excellent  character, 
who  died  Sept.  14,  1822*,  in  very 
distressed  circumstances.  The  follow¬ 
ing  disquisition  is  therefore  published 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  ;  for  whom 
the  publisher,  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  of 
Johnson’s-court,  Fleet-street,  solicits 
the  further  aid  of  charitable  persons. 
As  to  the  Memoir  before  us,  we  can 
conscientiously  say,  that  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  library  of  every  friend  to  the 
correct  understanding;  of  ancient  Bri- 
tish  History.  It  is  elaborate,  curious, 
and  conclusive.  It  adds  to  the  usual 
accounts  a  complete  survey  of  the  op¬ 
posite  coast  of  France,  and  contains 
novel  and  interesting  facts. 

In  p.  11  we  find  that  the  higher  or 
further  port  of  the  Commentaries  was 
the  entrance  of  the  Selasque ;  and  in 
p.  13,  that  all  the  writers  posterior  to 
the  Invasion  of  Claudius,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  Gaul  and  Britain,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  voyage  from  the  former 
country  to  the  landing  place  at  the 
Rutupian  Port,  Richborough.  Bou¬ 
logne  is  the  acknowledged  harbour 
from  which  Caesar  sailed ;  and  Mr. 

*  See  vol.  xcii.  ii.  570. 


Dougall  has  clearly  shown,  that  the 
ancient  (not  Roman)  walls  of  Bou¬ 
logne  are  situated  upon  the  preceding 
ramparts,  and  surround  the  area  of  a 
Roman  Camp.  The  shape  of  that  area, 
he  observes,  corresponds  to  the  form 
ol  those  noted  by  General  Le  Roy, 
viz.  that  the  breadth  is  precisely  three- 
fourth  parts  of  the  length.  According 
to  Ve^etius,  the  oblong  camp  was  in 
breadth  two-thirds  of  the  length  ;  but 
he  wrote  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  confounded  together  the 
practices  of  very  different  epochs  (p. 
27). 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  Hist, 
of  Swine  (p.  425,)  we  have  shown  how 
grossly  Vegetius  has  misled  our  An¬ 
tiquaries  concerning  Castrametation, 
who  have  followed  his  mistakes,  in 
opposition  to  Roman  writers  and  ex¬ 
isting  specimens. 

152.  The  Deserted  City;  Eva ,  a  Tale  in 

two  Cantos;  and  other  Poems.  By  Jo¬ 
seph  Bounden.  127 no.  pp.  21 6.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

THIS  is  a  little  Volume  of  some 
pretension,  and  ushered  into  the  world 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Moore.  We 
consider  the  selection  of  the  title  a  lit¬ 
tle  unfortunate,  as  tending  to  excite 
unfair  comparison.  It  is  evidently 
written  on  the  model  of  that  beautiful 
Poem,  the  Deserted  Village  of  Gold¬ 
smith —  that  immortal  specimen  of 
chaste  and  elegant  simplicity.  Yet  is 
the  Deserted  City  of  Mr.  Bounden  full 
of  its  own  excellencies;  and  he  who 
can  enjoy  easy  and  flowing  verse,  vivid 
and  poetical  imagery,  mingled  with 
those  melancholy  reflections  which  the 
memory  of  greatness  that  has  passed 
away  will  excite  in  the  contemplative 
mind,  may  peruse  with  pleasure  the 
work  in  which  these  essentials  of  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry  abound. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  speci¬ 
men. 

“  Ah  !  happier  far,  the  scene  of  friends  belov’dl 
Congenial  souls,  long  known,  and  often  prov’d  : 
Where  the  full  tide  of  feeling  pours  its  stream. 
And  the  heart  gladdens  in  the  eyes’  bright  beam; 
Where  all  the  treasur’d  stores  of  mind  are  brought 
T’  enrich  the  feast  of  fancy  and  of  thought — 
Where  tho’  wit  strike,  mirth  draws  its  barb  away  ; 
And  heart-born  smiles  on  sunny  features  play. 

In  such  a  scene  how  swift  the,  moments  sped ! 

The  night  was  ended  ere  the  charm  had  fled  ! 

So  while  we  gaze  eve’s  gorgeous  clouds  to  mark. 
Ere  we  can  trace  their  forms  the  heavens  are  dark ; 
Too  soon  dispersed,  like  those  we  lov’d  to  greet. 
Till  desolation  circles  round  our  feet  ” 

In  Eva  there  is  also  some  fine  poe¬ 
try,  mingled  with  occasional  collo¬ 
quialisms 
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quialisms —  we  had  almost  written  a 
severer  word.  The  following  stanza  is 
worthy  any  poet  we  could  name. 

«  But  such  is  woman  !  mystery  athf-st! 

Seemiui;  most  cold  when  most  her  heart  is  burn¬ 
ing — 

Hiding  the  melting  passions  of  her  breast 
Beneath  a  snowy  (loud,  and  scarce  returning 
One  glance  on  him, for  whom  her  soul  is  yearning  : 
Adoring,  yet  repelling— proud,  but  weak — 
Conquer’d  —  commanding  still;  enslav’d  —  yet 
spurning  : 

Checking  the  words  her  heart  would  bid  her  speak; 
Love  raging  in  her  breast,  but  banish’d  from 
her  cheek.” 

The  poem  on  Electricity,  and  the 
stanzas  which  conclude  the  Volume, 
promise,  like  the  preceding,  under  se¬ 
vere  training,  very  superior  efforts. 


153.  Poems  by  Bernard  Carter,  o/'Virginia, 
8  vo.  pp.  125. 


IN  the  improvements  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline,  we  consider  it  might  be  use¬ 
ful  and  expedient  to  commit  libellers 
lo  hard  labour  at  the  literary  tread¬ 
mill;  that  is,  compelling  them  to  read 
and  give  an  account  of  every  new  vo- 
Inme  of  poelry  published  during  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment.  Who 
does  not  shrink  with  horror  from  such 
a  punishment!  and  yet  such  is  the 
infliction  we  are  destined  to  undergo 
monthly — -weekly — daily  ;  and  this  we 
consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that  occa¬ 
sional  forgetfulness  of  the  “suaviter” 
with  which  our  craft  stand  charged. 
If  we  may  pursue  our  allusion,  we 
would  say  that  Mr.  Carter  has  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  many  a  weary  round — 
unrelieved — unpitied.  He  neither  can 
sing  us  a  song,  nor  whistle  us  a  tune. 
D  ullncss  incurable,  heaviness  invinci¬ 
ble — are  his  characteristics.  We  yield 
to  the  soporific  influence  of  his  muse, 
and  wish  him  most  respectfully  good 
night. 


154.  A  further  Remonstrance  against  the 
Protec  Lion  given  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  his  Lay  Ministers'  frauds 
and  falsehoods ,  robbing  the  Clergy  of  their 
lawful  Right,  and  bringing  to  pass  the 
Church's  ruin,  as  lately  foretold  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Samm.  By  Nath,  High- 
more,  D.C.L.  Fol. 

THIS  work  calls  upon  the  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  Canterbury  to  quash  the  custom 
of  appointing  Laymen  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  offices  of  Chancellors,  Registrars, 
&c.  From  the  bearing  of  the  respect¬ 
able  authorities  in  the  notes,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  subject  may 


merit  consideration.  This,  in  our 
judgment,  is  the  only  opinion  which 
we  ought  to  give,  for  the  work  goes  no 
further  than  to  show  that  Laymen  have 
not  the  esprit  de  corps  which  attends 
Churchmen  ;  but  which  can  he  of 
little  moment,  unless  it  impedes  public 
justice. 

~  4 - 

155.  The  Annual  Register  for  the  Year 

1823.  Rivingtons. 

WE  have  again  the  pleasure  of  an¬ 
nouncing  progress  sufficiently  rapid,  in 
the  publication  of  this  interesting  na¬ 
tional  Work ;  and  to  congratulate  the 
literary  heroes  of  Water  loo-place  and 
St.  Paul's ,  on  what  may  be  called  an 
early  delivery  of  so  bulky  and  well- 
digested  a  Volume. 

“  The  great  business  of  our  annals  for 
the  year  1823,  is  the  story  of  the  French 
aggression  upon  the  Constitutional  liberties 
of  Spain.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  1815,  no  event  of  foreign  history  has  ex; 
cited  so  deep  and  so  genera!  an  interest  as 
this.  For  several  months  the  subject  occu¬ 
pied  the  public  journals  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  every  other  political  topic  ;  and  the 
discussions  which  took  place  in  Parliament 
will  be  found  to  fill  almost  a  moiety  of  the 
space  allotted  to  our  abstract  of  the  debates 
of  the  Legislature.” 

Copiously,  however,  as  the  Editors 
have  given  the  views  and  opinions  of 
others,  they  have  not  withheld  their 
own,  which  are  well  calculated  to 
place  the  matter  under  discussion  in  a 
clearer  point  of  view. 

156.  Memoirs,  Anecdotes ,  Facts,  and  Opi¬ 
nions,  collected  and  preserved  by  Laetitia- 

Matilda  Hawkins.  Two  vols.  pp.  393, 

415.  Longman  and  Co. 

THESE  Volumes  (though  under  a 
new  title,  and  with  a  partial  change  of 
Booksellers)  are  professedly  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  “  Anecdotes”  reviewed  in 
our  vol.  xciii.  i.  137-  The  excellent 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  which 
pervade  both  volumes  may  well  atone 
for  much  eccentricity,  for  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  family  pride,  and  for  some  few 
anecdotes  of  Miss  II. ’s  domestic  at¬ 
tendants. 

In  such  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  anecdotes,  amidst  some  that  are  not 
lively  are  many  that  are  highly  amus¬ 
ing;  and  the  reader  may  take  Iris 
choice  from  an  ample  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents. 
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PART  II.] 

Of  Dr.  Johnson  much  is  told,  from 
personal  recollection  ;  and  much  that 
is  amusing  respecting  Mrs.  Williams, 
Mr.  Boswell,  Frank  the  Black  ser¬ 
vant,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  “  as 
Executor  and  Biographer.” 

“  Few  persons,”  6ays  Miss  H.  “knew  what 
my  father  went  through  in  performing  these 
last  acts  of  steady  unobtrusive  friendship. 
They  were  called  for  in  the  depth  of  one  of 
the  two  severest  -winters  that  ever  I  remem¬ 
ber,  immediately  following  each  other,  and 
with  little  Intervention  of  summer  ;  the 
snow  had  fallen  in  October,  and  an  unre- 
lentingfrost  intruded  so  far  into  the  spring, 
that  on  the  first  of  May,  not  a  leaf  had 
opened  on  the  trees  in  St.  James’s  Park  ; 
on  the  fifth  they  were  in  foliage !  Again 
the  snow  came,  if  I  recollect  right,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  in  December,  when  Johnson 
died,  none  but  hackney-horses  could  be 
risked  in  the  streets.  My  father  disregard¬ 
ed  every  thing  ;  he  was  little  at  home  in 
the  day,  and  if  lie  returned  at  midnight, 
only  giving  fresh  orders  for  the  morning, 
we  were  happy. 

“To  conclude  tills  period,  and  resume 
the  idea  of  Sir  J.  H.  as  Johnson’s  Biogra¬ 
pher,  I  will  tell  what  I  recollect  or  know  to 
be  fact.  I  think  it  was  immediately  on  his 
emancipation  from  this  severe  attendance, 
that  I  heard  my  father  say,  speaking  of  the 
recent  demise,  *  He  has  left  me  his  execu¬ 
tor,  and  I  will  write  his  life.”  His  admi¬ 
ration  of  Johnson  then  stood  very  high.  A 
very  few  hours  after,  perhaps  not  more  than 
four,  two  gentlemen  came  to  him.  Wanting 
me  to  write,  he  ordered  me  to  be  called  into 
his  study,  and  on  my  entering  the  room,  he 
named  these  visitors  to  me  as  Mr.  Strahan 
and  Mr.  Cadell.  The  next  movement  was 
my  father’s  coming  into  our  sitting-room, 
and  observing  on  the  singularity  of  his  being 
requested  to  do  that  which  he  had  resolved 
on.  He  said  that  the  booksellers  meant  to 
collect  and  publish  Johnson’s  Works,  and 
had  spontaneously  commissioned  Mr.  Strahan 
and  Mr.  Cadell  to  ask  him  to  write  the  Life 
that  was  to  preface  them,  and  to  oversee 
the  whole  publication.  Considering  the  ne¬ 
cessary  expenses  of  such  an  undertaking, 
they  had  offered  him  200/.  which  allowed 
him  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  and  to  turn 
over  the  correction  of  the  press  to  others. 
He  added  a  question,  however,  whether  I 
would  undertake  the  labour,  saying,  ‘  It 
will  he  a  large  octavo  volume  of  600  or  700 
pages:  it  is  a  trifling  job  to  you ;  and  as 
for  that  part  of  the  corrections  with  which 
I  shall  concern  myself,  you  are  so  used  to  it, 
that  it  will  he  nothing.’ 

“  I  think  at  that  time  a  new  edition  of 
the  Complete  Angler  found  me  employ¬ 
ment  ;  but  I  would  have  undertaken  any 
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tiling  even  without  pay,  for  the  various 
knowledge  I  gained.  My  father  was  no  un¬ 
generous  exactor  :  he  had  often  repeated  to 
us  the  axiom,  that  no  one  had  a  right  to 
the  gratuitous  service  of  another;  and  the 
caveat  of  the  Jewish  law  against  muzzling 
the  ox  while  treading  out  the  corn,  was  so 
constantly  in  his  mind,  that  he  never  suf¬ 
fered  me  even  to  peel  an  orange  for  him, 
without  giving  me  what,  as  children,  we 
called  ‘two  pigs.’  He,  therefore,  in  his 
spirit  offered  me  at  the  time  such  a  remu¬ 
neration  as  I  joyfully  accepted,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  trebled  it — I  had  forty  pounds  !” 

As  an  instance  of  the  fair  Writer’s 
pleasantry ,  we  give  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  : 

“  If  1  may  he  allowed  to  prove  Johnson’s 
respect  and  esteem  for  my  father,  from  his 
having  acted  clandestinely  by  him,  I  should 
quote  the  secrecy  with  which  he  established 
the  ‘  Essex  Street  Club,’  in  1783,  exactly 
one  year  before  his  death,  and  after  he  had 
held  the  most  serious  conversations  with 
him  on  the  most  important  subjects,  and 
had  talked  on  the  fitness  of  abstraction  from 
the  world.  I  remember,  after  the  shadow 
of  conviviality  had  been  got  up,  his  invit¬ 
ing  my  father  and  mother  to  spend  an  even¬ 
ing  with  him,  and  positively  on  ‘  club- 
night:’  and  I  never  shall  forget  one  of  his 
adulators  calling  in,  in  his  way  to  this  right 
honourably  designated  meeting,  ‘just,’  as 
he  said,  *  to  have  the  pleasure  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  club  of  the  state  of  his  health.’ 
Johnson  listened  as  he  might  have  done  to 
a  deputation  from  the  cats  ;  and  got  rid  of 
the  enquiry  to  resume  his  conversation  on 
the  irritability  of  Warburton,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  spirit  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.”. ..She  adds, 
“In  endeavouring  to  correct  errors,  I  will 
not  suffer  myself  to  depart  from  the  strict¬ 
est  demands  of  truth.  Boswell  was  well  jus¬ 
tified  in  his  resentment  of  mv  father’s  desijr- 
nation  of  this  same  Essex  Head  Club,  as  a 
sixpenny-club,  meeting  at  an  ale-house  ;  for 
in  what  respect  was  it  inferior  to  that  which 
he  formed  in  1749,  at  a  beef-steak-house  in 
Ivy  Lane  ?  The  rate  of  admission  could  he 
no  consideration  in  a  society  to  which  nei¬ 
ther  wealth  nor  rank  could  introduce ;  and 
whatever  it  was  as  a  house ,  Johnson’s  pre¬ 
sence  would  have  absolved  it  from  indignity. 
Perhaps  it  was,  of  eligible  places,  the  near¬ 
est  to  his  residence,  amj>  therefore,  gave 
the  best  chance  for  his  ability  to  meet  his 
friends.  As  to  ‘  presidency  in  rotation,’ 
the  fable  of  ‘  the  Lion  and  other  beasts 
hunting’  solves  every  difficulty.  Woe  had 
betided  the  president  who  should  presume 
to  preside  when  Johnson  was  there.  I  am 
sorry  my  father  suffered  himself  to  seem 
>ettish  on  the  subject :  honestly  speaking, 
dare  say  he  did  not  like  being  passed  over, 
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and  I  am  sure  ho  never  construed  Johnson’s 
secrecy  as  I  do 

Among  the  most  interesting  articles 
may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Ben- 
net  Langton,  George  Steevens,  Dr. 
Samuel  Henley,  and  Richard  Porson 
(whose  critique,  under  the  signature 
of  “  Sundry  Whereof/’  on  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  vol.  lvii.  pp.  652.  731. 
847.  is  prudently  passed  over). 

Sir  William  Jones,  Dean  Vincent, 
Lord  Mansfield,  George  Hardinge, 
Saunders  Welch,  and  many  other 
well-known  characters,  are  honoured 
with  due  attention;  and  we  are  sure 
of  deriving  genuine  information  when 
an  article  is  introduced  with  “  //.  II. 
loquitur.'* 

The  Anecdotes  of  Louis  XV I.  and 
of  some  of  his  faithful  adherents  are 
new,  and  highly  interesting. 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  Miss 
Hawkins  ;  having  too  much  respect  for 
her  many  excellent  qualities,  to  search 
minutely  for  those  blemishes  which  oc¬ 
casionally  occur  in  these  interesting  vo¬ 
lumes. 

- & - 

157.  Ellis's  Letters  on  English  History. 

('Continued from  p.  525.) 

IN  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  articles. 

“Some  of  the  beds  which  are  enu¬ 
merated  had  names,  as  the  beds  called 
the  Infantelage,  and  the  Sun.”  There 
were  also  neck-towels,  distinguished 
from  washing- towels,  leather  cases  for 
trussing  beds,  articles  of  furniture, 
which  often  moved  with  a  household  ; 
tables  or  forms,  of  which  one  or  two 
only  were  of  cypress  wood,  the  latter 
of  wainscot  or  fir;  fire-skreens  of 
wicker  ;  and  a  great  pair  of  organs, 
and  two  smaller  pair  for  the  chapel, 
ii.  pp.  15,  16. 

Concerning  the  ceremony  of  the 
Maundy,  or  washing  the  feet  of  poor 
people  on  Shere  or  Maundy  Thurs- 

*  Of  this  “  Sixpenny  Club,”  and  their 
<l  Leges  Conviviales,”  see  our  vol.  LV.  pp. 
8.  9.9.  The  Members  were  nominated  by 
Johnson,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  NOT 
one.  Of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Funeral,  and  the 
Friends  who  attended  on  that  occasion, 
vol.  mv.  p.  947.  Of  our  Review  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins’s  Life  of  Johnson,  see  our  vol. 
i. v 1 1 .  pp.  253.  345.  435.  522.  810,  and  the 
Preface  to  the  Third  Volume  of  our  Gene¬ 
ral  Index,  pp.  i — v. 


day,  it  appears  that  James  the  Second 
was  the  last  King  who  washed  the 
feet  of  the  poor  people  in  person,  and 
William  the  Third,  the  first  of  our  so¬ 
vereigns  who  deputed  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  ceremony  to  his  almoner. 
Id.  ii.  26. 

From  p.  30,  wc  find  an  especial  al¬ 
lowance  ordered  by  the  King  for  Lady 
Lucy  in  1533,  whose  office  at  court 
Mr.  Ellis  says  that  he  does  not  find. 
Henry  had  one  mistress,  an  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Blunt,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Henry  Fitzroy  (whose  creation 
as  Duke  of  Richmond  furnished 
Charles  the  Second  with  the  precedent 
for  giving  the  same  high  honour  to 
the  colts  of  his  motley  stud),  and  we 
much  fear  that  suspicion  attaches  from 
this  grant  to  the  character  of  Lady 
Lucy. 

At  the  Coronation  of  Anne  Bolcyn, 
we  find  the  ladies  required  to  ride  on 
faire  white ,  or  white-grey  palfries  or 
geldings ,  p.  32.  Of  this  more  here¬ 
after. 

The  Oueen  we  find  at  this  cere- 

<y 

mony  “sitting  in  her  heere,  upon  a 
horse  lytter  regehely  appareled,”  (p. 
37).  In  Strutt’s  Plate  of  Head-dresses 
of  the  15th  and  lfith  centuries,  we 
find  two  figures  (pi.  exxv.  f.  4.  and 
IQ)  with  very  long  hair  hanging  down 
their  backs.  Strutt  (p.  1 G8)  mentions 
the  custom  of  females  wearing  the 
hair  loose  and  flowing  upon  the  should¬ 
ers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  seems 
to  make  it  a  distinction  from  girls  and 
young  women ,  who  wore  their  hair  in 
one  round  curl  at  the  bottom.  Per¬ 
haps  the  long  hair  worn  by  Ann  Boleyn 
on  this  occasion  in  particular  was  to 
show  that  she  had  by  marriage  become 
a  matron. 

We  find  from  pp.  33 — 3Q,  that  there 
has  been  much  dispute  concerning  the 
date  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  marriage.  This 
is  not  peculiar  to  her.  The  custom  of 
fiancels,  as  preceding  the  final  cere¬ 
mony,  will  occur  to  the  learned  ;  but 
it  was  an  ancient  fashion  to  show  the 
Oueens  some  lime  after  marriage; 
which  showing  was  deemed  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  wedding. 

“The  8  of  August  (says  Stowe,  p.  581, 
Ed.  Howes)  Lndy  Katherine  Howard,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Edmond  Lord  Howard,  niece  to  the 
Duke  of  Norflfolke,  was  shewed  openly  as 
Queenc  nt  Hampton  Court.” 

This  postponement  of  shewing  the 
Queen,  occasioned  much  aspersion  of 

Anne 
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Anne  Boleyn.  People  said  that  “Nan 
Bullen  should  not  be  Queue” — “  who 
the  deveil  made  Nan  Bullen  that  poore 
Queue,”  and  so  forth,  pp.  43,  44. 

The  Royal  Butcher,  on  the  day  of 
Anne’s  execution,  put  on  white  for 
mourning,  as  though  he  would  have 
said,  “  1  am  innocent  of  this  deed,” 
and  the  next  day  was  married  to  Jane 
Seymour. 

Concerning  this  decapitation,  Mr. 
Ellis  makes  the  following  remarks. 

“To  some  it  lias  been  a  cause  of  sur¬ 
prise,  that  Anne  Boleyn  should  have  passed 
an  encomium  upon  Henry  the  Eighth  at 
her  death.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  at 
almost  every  execution  in  that  sanguinary 
period  the  praise  of  the  Sovereign  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  those  who  fell  upon  the  scaffold. 
It  seems  to  have  been  so  directed  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  Tvndale,  from  whose  ‘  practice 
of  Prelates’  we  have  already  made  an  ex¬ 
tract  respecting  the  disclosures  of  confes¬ 
sion,  has  another  passage  upon  this  point, 
too  important  not  to  he  given  here. 

“  When  any  Great  Man  is  put  to  death 
how  his  confessor  entreateth  him;  and  what 
penance  is  enjoined  him  concerning  what  he 
shall  say  when  he  cometh  unto  the  place  of 
execution.  I  coude  gesse  at  a  practyse  that 
might  make  mennes  eares  glowe.” 

Ill  Anne  Boleyn’s  case,  however,  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  her  daughter. 

“  Anne  Boleyn’s  execution  was  a  fatal 
precedent  for  succeeding  times.  Henry  hav¬ 
ing  beheaded  one  queen,  proceeded  fear¬ 
lessly  to  the  beheading  of  another.  Eliza¬ 
beth  familiarized  the  application  of  the  axe 
to  royalty  one  step  further ;  for  she  behead¬ 
ed  a  foreign  queen  who  had  taken  shelter  in 
her  dominions.  Half  a  century  later,  and 
the  people  bcdieaded  their  Sovereign.”  P.  66. 

These  paragraphs  are  generative  of 
various  important  reflections.  One  is 
the  deep  cunning  of  putting  into  the 
mouth  of  the  sufferer  adulation  for  the 
Sovereign,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  commiseration  on  the  publick 
mind,  so  far  as  regarded  the  royal  con¬ 
cern  in  the  matter.  Another  is  the 
surpassing  folly  of  those,  who  can,  by 
advocating  popery,  place  in  the  hands 
of  statesmen  such  a  powerful  engine  of 
persecution,  as  the  practice  of  confes¬ 
sion  may  be  made  to  introduce.  The 
third  is  the  equal  folly  of  statesmen 
themselves  in  teaching  the  people,  by 
sanguinary  punishments,  to  disregard 
the  latter,  and  also  under  circumstances 
to  withdraw  that  veneration  lor  the 
persons  of  sovereigns  which  their  own 
Jaws  loudly  preach  up. 
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An  Image,  to  which  Pilgrimages 
were  made,  was  no  trifling  advantage. 

“  There  ys  an  image  of  Darvellgadarn 
within  the  saide  diocese  [St.  Asaph]  in 
whome  the  people  have  so  greate  confi¬ 
dence,  hope,  and  truste,  that  they  cumme 
dayly  a  pillgramage  unto  hym,  somme  with 
kyne,  other  with  oxen  or  horsis,  and  the 
reste  with  money  :  in  so  muche,  that  there 
was  five  or  sixe  hundrethe  pillgrames  to  a 
man’s  estimation,  that  offered  to  the  said 
Image  the  fifte  day  of  this  presente  monethe 
of  April,”  ii.  83. 

Thus  enormous  were  the  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  people  by  these  super¬ 
stitions  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
El  izabeth  used  this  argument  to  re¬ 
concile  the  people  to  poor-rates,  as  a 
favourable  and  praiseworthy  commu¬ 
tation  for  such  severe  but  vain  sacri¬ 
fices. 

It  appears,  from  p.  107,  that  foreign 
visitors  in  the  suite  of  princes  were  bil¬ 
leted  upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was 
obliged  to  give  them  bed  and  board,  or 
provide  it  for  them,  and  that  notwith¬ 
standing  Falstaff’s  “  Potte  of  Sacke,” 
and  Beckman’s  admission  that  glass 
bottles  were  in  use  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury, 

“  White  wyne  and  claret  was  sent  at 
dyners  and  souppers  in  flagons?  in  conside¬ 
ration  that  and  yf  it  should  he  sent  in 
hogesheds  it  would  be  unfyned,  and  not 
mete  to  he  dronke  so  sowne.” 

John  Bull,  it  seems,  had  in  those 
days  a  character,  which  Frenchmen 
now  unanimously  refuse  to  him.  Lady 
Motrell,  one  of  that  nation,  greatly 
praysed  “the  fruytfulnesse,  fay ren esse, 
and  plavsauntnesse  of  England,  with 
the  civilitie  of  the  men.’’  P.  10Q. 

Henry,  after  the  death  of  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour,  had  some  difficulty  to  get  ano¬ 
ther  wife.  His  first  offer  wras  to  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Milan,  but  her 
answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that  she 
bad  but  one  head  ;  if  she  had  had  two, 
one  should  have  been  at  his  Majesty’s 
service.  P.  123. 

It  seems,  from  p.  122,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  did  not  approve  of  ladies  having 
any  knowledge  of  musick,  because 
they  took  it  “  for  an  occasion  oflight- 
nesse.”  This  idea  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  “Tibicina  Merelrix” 
of  Horace;  from  whence  came  our 
custom  of  the  women  in  brothels 
playing  upon  citterns. 

Elizabeth’s  epistolary  stile  is  some¬ 
times  that  of  an  oration,  sometimes 
that  of  a  slate-paper.  In  pp.  145,  (), 

we 
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we  have  two  letters,  each  beginning 
with  a  simile. 

Tapestry  was,  as  is  well  known, 
moveable  furniture,  but  it  was  not 
always  kept  in  suspension,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  residence,  if  the  rooms 
were  not  in  use.  When  Edward  VI. 
was  at  Windsor,  a  letter  says,  that 
should  some  of  the  Privy  Council  come 
thither,  “  the  Comptroller  would  cause 
thre  of  the  best  chain bres  in  the  gret 
court  to  be  hanged  and  made  redy.” 
P.  172. 

A  report  having  been  circulated  that 
Mary  [the  first]  had  been  delivered  of 
a  Prince,  “  the  parson  of  St.  Anne, 
within  Aldersgate,  after  procession  and 
Te  Deum  sung,  took  upon  him  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  proportion  of  the  child,  how 
faire,  how  beautiful,  and  great  a  prince 
it  was  as  the  like  had  not  been  seen,” 
p.  igi.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that 
Mary  never  had  a  child,  and  that  our 
ancestors  do  not  seem  to  have  known 
that  flattery  could  be  either  fulsome  or 
ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  that  Italy  was 
the  great  standard  of  fashion  in  the 
Middle  Age  ;  and  that  it  still  retains, 
even  in  the  superscriptions  of  letters, 
ILlustrissimo ,  Excellentissimo,  &c. 

In  p.  197  we  find  an  instance  of  the 
great  advantage  resulting  from  a  re¬ 
gular  post-office  establishment,  as  the 
well-being  of  private  life.  A  report 
had  reached  Henry  Lord  Berkeley  that 
the  “  Lady  Woormonde  [Ormond] 
his  sister  was  not  so  well  used  by  my 
Lorde  her  husbande,  as  he  would 
vvishe  her  to  be,’’  wherefore  he  re¬ 
quests  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  inquire 
into  it.  All  this  in  the  present  day 
would  have  been  conducted  by  letters 
direct  between  the  brother  and  sister. 
It  never  would  be  conjectured  that  the 
post-oflice  was  one  means  of  causing 
women  to  be  better  treated  by  their 
husbands. 

The  murder  of  David  Rizzio  would 
not  be  surprising,  could  it  be  ascribed 
only  to  envy.  Ilis  wealth  and  appear¬ 
ance  (see  p.  218),  was  for  his  situation 
enormous.  He  was  really  the  jack¬ 
daw  in  peacock’s  feathers. 

Elizabeth  objects  to  the -use  of  her 
words  in  parliamentary  speeches,  “  I 
knowe  no  reason  whi  any  my  privat 
answers  to  the  realme  should  serve  for 
prologe  to  a  subsidey  vote,  neither  yet 
do  I  understand  why  suche  audacitie 
shold  be  used  to  make  withoute  my 
licence  an  Acte  of  my  wordes.  ..  .Is 
ther  no  holde  of  my  spceche  withoute 


an  Acte  compel  me  to  confirme”  (p. 
22fi).  The  modern  prohibition  of 
using  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  in 
Parliamentary  speeches,  is  founded 
upon  its  tendency  to  influence  the 
freedom  of  debate.  Elizabeth  consi¬ 
ders  it  an  insult. 

Every  body  lias  heard  of  the  modern 
spoliations  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
Common  Serjeant  of  London  writes 
he  is  “  going  to  examyn  a  lewd  per¬ 
son,  whoe  bathe  stolen  diverse  par- 
cells  of  brass  and  copper  that  did  adorne 
the  tombe  of  the  late  Kinge  of  famouse 
memorie,  Henrie  the  Sevenths,  and 
Oueene  Elizabeth  his  wife  (p.  255).’’ 
These  violations  have  been  practised 
from  age  to  age.  We  restrain  our¬ 
selves  from  prudence  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  singular,  that  men,  to  whose 
care  such  invaluable  property,  as  that 
connected  with  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  committed,  should  have  no  more 
ideas  of  mischief,  than  children  l  We 
wish  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
would  lay  the  matter  before  Ministers 
in  a  proper  solemn  form. 

Old  houses  for  Lords  of  Manors  ad¬ 
joining  the  Church-yard  were  quite 
common,  vet  Archbishop  Parker  writes, 
p.  2()8,  “  They  saye  myne  house  is  of  an 
evill  ayer,  hanging  upon  aChurche.” 

It  also  appears,  that  (at  Canterbury 
at  least)  the  common  Chapter  was 
the  place  of  sermons,  and  that  it  had 
a  convenient  closett  above  the  heades 
of  the  people  for  great  persons  to  hear 
the  discourse.  As  the  whole  passage 
illustrates  ancient  Cathedrals,  we  shall 
give  it  at  length  from  Archbishop 
Parker’s  letter. 

“  lit  might  please  her  Matic  to  heare 
the  Deane  preache,  sitting  either  in  her 
traverse  [stall]  or  else  to  suffer  him  to  goe 
to  the  common  Chapter,  being  the  place  of 
sermons,  where  a  greater  multitude  should 
heare.  And  yet  her  Highnes  might  goe  to 
a  verie  fit  place,  with  some  of  her  lordes 
and  ladyes,  to  be  there  in  a  convenient 
closett  above  the  heades  of  the  people  to 
heare  the  sermon.”  P.  270. 

The  same  letter  also  contains  some 
curious  masters  concerning  old  halls, 
and  the  use  of  white  ponies  for  state 
ceremonies,  as  before  alluded  to. 

“  If  her  Highnes  will  give  me  leave,  I 
would  kepe  my  bigger  hall  that  daye  for  the 
Nobelles,  and  the  rest  of  her  trayne.  And 
if  it  please  her  Ma1''  she  maye  come  in 
throughe  my  gallerie,  and  see  the  dispo- 
sicion  of  the  hall  in  dynner  tyme,  at  a 
windowe  opening  thereinto.  I  am  in  pre¬ 
paring 
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paring  for  tliree  or  fower  of  ray  good  lordes 
some  goldingea,  and  if  I  knewe,  whether 
would  like  you  beste,  either  one  for  yor 
owue  saddle,  or  a  fine  little  white  geldinge 
fbr  yor  fotecloth,  or  one  for  one  of  yor  gen¬ 
tlemen  or  yomen,  I  would  so  appointe  you.” 

P.  270. 

Airing  in  carriages  (283),  punishing 
rogues  “  in  the  Mylne”  [the  Roman 
method],  and  the  lighters  [modern 
hulks]  (p.  284),  schools  for  teaching 
boys  to  cut  purses  (p.  297),  buying 
reprieves,  20/.  nothing  for  one,  though 
it  were  only  for  ten  days  (299),  and 
great  suppers  at  the  usual  festive  meals 
(p.  30S),  occur  in  the  passages  quoted. 

Here  we  must,  for  our  present  Vo¬ 
lume,  take  leave  of  this  valuable  and 
standard  work,  which  confers  high  ho¬ 
nour  upon  the  author,  and  is  a  hook 
of  the  first  moment  to  the  Philosopher, 
the  Historian,  and  the  Antiquary. 


158.  Nicolas's  Noiitia  Hislorica. 

(Continued  from  p.  445.J 

IN  our  former  notice  of  this  work, 
we  alluded  to  the  usefulness  of  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  Mr.  Nicolas  of  the 
public  Records  published  by  authority 
of  Parliament.  Referring  to  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Nicolas  for  farther  informa¬ 
tion,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
giving  the  Titles  of  these  important 
national  works,  as  we  doubt  whether 
the  whole  have  been  registered  in  our 
pages : 

“  In  the  24  years,”  says  Mr.  Nicolas, 
“  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  for  the  better  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Records,  nearly  30*  folio 
volumes,  containing  either  Calendars  to  a 
variety  of  Records,  or  the  Records  them¬ 
selves,  have  been  given  to  the  public.  Their 
contents,  though  of  the  very  first  im¬ 
portance  to  persons  interested  in  Historical, 
Antiquarian,  Legal  or  Genealogical  re¬ 
searches,  are,  however,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  very  little  known.” 

1.  “  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  Anglice  et  Wallice , 
auctoritate  P.  Nicolai  IE.  circa  A.D. 
1201.” 

2.  (i  Placitorum  in  Domo  Capitulari  West- 
monasteriensi  asservator'um  Abbreviatio 
temp.  Regum  Ric.  1.  Johann.  Hen.  111. 
Edw.  I.  Edw.  II." 

3.  “  Calendarium  Rolulorum,  Chartarum , 
Inquisitionum  ad  quod  Damnum." 

*  Exclusive  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm, 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Catalogues  of  the  Harleiao  and 
Lansdown  MSS. 


4  —  7.  “  Libri  Gensuales,  vocali  Domesday 
Book."  4  vols.  1783 — 1816. 

“  The  two  first  volumes  of  this  import¬ 
ant  work  were  printed  [by  Mr.  Nichols] 
in  1783;  and  after  the  issue  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Preservation  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
cords,  a  third  Volume,  consisting  of  In¬ 
dexes,  was  prepared.  To  this  Volume  is 
prefixed  an  admirable  account  of  this  Sur¬ 
vey,  by  a  gentleman  peculiarly  qualified  for 
the  task,  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &  Sec. 
S. A.”  —  “The  Fourth  Volume  contains: 
The  Exeter  Domesday  Book ;  InquisitioEli- 
ensis  ;  Liber  Winton. ;  and  Bolden  Book.” 

8.  “  Testa  de  Nevill,  sive  Liber  Feodorum 
in  Curia  Scaccarii,  temp.  Hen.  III. 
Edw.  /.” 

9.  “  Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patenlium  in 
Turri  Londinensi." 

10  — 11.  “  Rotulorum  Originalium  in  Cu¬ 
ria  Scaccarii  Abbreviatio ,  temp.  Hen.  Ill, 
Edw.  I.  #  Edw.  II."  2  vols. 

12.  “  Placita  de  quo  Warranto ,  temporibus 
Edw.  I.  II.  et  111.  in  Curia  Recept.  Scac¬ 
carii  Westm.  asservata." 

13 — 14.  The  new  Edition  of  Rymer's  Feeder  a  y 
Vol.  I.  and  Part  I.  of  Vol.  II.  edited  by 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Mr.  Holbrooke ; 
and  Part  II.  of  Vol.  II.  edited  by  J.  Ca- 
ley,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.A.  The  Parts  al¬ 
ready  re-published  extend  from  the  year 
1066  to  1344. 

15.  “  Ducatus  Lancastrice.  Pars  prima . 
Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  Mortem 
<Sfc.  temp.  Regum  Edw.  I.  Edw.  II.  Ric. 

II.  Hen.  V.  Hen.  VI.  Edw.  IV.  Hen.  VII. 
Hen.  VIII.  Edw.  VI.  Regin.  Mar.  Phil, 
et  Mar.  Eliz.  Jac.  I.  Car.  I.  —  Pars  Sc- 
cunda.  A  Calendar  to  the  Pleadings  in 
the  reigns  of  Hen.  VII.  Hen.  VIII.  Edw . 
VI.  Queen  Mary,  and  Philip  and  Mary." 

16.  “  Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  Regum  Sco- 
torum,  in  Archivis  publicis  asservatum." 
1306 — 1424. 

1 7 — 1 9.  “  Inquisitionumad  Capellan.  Domini 
Regis  retornatorum,  quee  in  publicis  Archi¬ 
vis  Scotice  adhuc  servantur ,  Abbreviatio." 

20.  “  Nonarum  Inquisitiones  in  Curia  Scac¬ 
carii,  temp.  Regis  Edwardi  III." 

81 — 22.  “  Calendarium  biquisitionum  post 
Mortem ,  sive  Escaetarum,"  2  vols. 

23 — 26.  “  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  temp.  Hen. 
VIII.  auctoritate  Regia  institutus ."  4  vols. 

27- — 28.  “  Rotuli  Scotice  in  Turri  Londi¬ 
nensi,  et  in  Domo  Capitulari  Vestmoiuis- 
teriensi  asservati 2  vols. — These  re¬ 
cords  commence  in  the  year  1290,  and 
terminate  in  1517;  2  vols. 

29 — 30.  “  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  tern.  Hen. 

III.  et  Edw.  I.  in  Turr.  Lond.  et  in  Cu¬ 
ria  Recept.  Scaccarii  Westm.  asservati.” 
2  vols. 


159.  Let- 
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1 5$.  Letters  to  a  candid  Reader  of  the  Let¬ 
ter  of  R.  Bran  shy  Cooper,  Esq.  M.P. 
“  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  present  Day , 
intetided  as  a  Reply  to  that  Publication 
AY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Whish,  A.  M. 
8  vo.  pp.  147. 

THAT  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
the  Established  Clergy  were  accused 
of  preaching  only  moral  lectures,  and 
that  in  consequence  a  new  system  was 
adopted,  entitled  Evangelical  Preach¬ 
ing,  is  a  fact  as  well  known  as  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  also  known  to 
have  been  a  distinguishing  assumption 
of  that  system,  to  maintain  that  a  re¬ 
ligious  impression  having  been  once 
deeply  infixed,  it  would  per  se  produce 
morality,  upon  which  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  dilate  in  the  manner  for¬ 
merly  usual.  It  has  been,  however, 
urged,  that  the  new  plan  invites  man¬ 
kind  to  build  more  upon  the  atone¬ 
ment,  by  way  of  salving  immoralities, 
than  to  work  out  their  salvation  in 
avoiding  them.  Now  these  are  mat¬ 
ters,  we  repeat,  as  glaring  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  and  they  are  substantially 
the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Cooper’s 
excellent  pamphlet  was  written.  To 
this  Mr.  Whish  opposes  affirmation, 
and  nothing  but  affirmation.  He  even 
goes  the  length  of  vindicating  Calvin, 
because  some  of  his  doctrines  are  cor¬ 
rect,  but  we  asseverate,  that  he  who 
could  persecute  Servetus  to  death,  and 
witness  his  cruel  execution  in  pro- 
priA  persond,  may  be  a  Theologian, 
but  never  was  in  conduct  and  prin¬ 
ciple  a  Christian.  Mr.  Cooper  cen¬ 
sured  only  hisgross  mistakes  concerning 
reprobation  and  election. — The  expe¬ 
riment  of  producing  virtue  in  the  new 
manner,  as  called,  has  been  tried  for  a 
century  past  in  Wales,  but  without 
any  important  effect  upon  character  ; 
nor  in  England  has  crime  diminished. 
The  Senator ,  and  such  is  Mr.  Cooper, 
has  a  concern  with  the  morals  of 
the  people ;  and  indeed  of  what  use 
is  religion,  if  it  has  not  that  bearing? 
In  short,  so  ignorant  are  the  people  in 
general,  that  preaching  is  of  itself  of 
small  avail.  If  the  Clergy  are  not 
mere  sinecurists,  but  are  resident,  cha¬ 
ritable,  and  patrons  and  visitors  of  their 
poor  parishioners,  we  are  then  of 
opinion  that  their  popularity  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them,  without  pe¬ 
ril,  to  call  upon  their  Rocks  to  show 
their  faith  by  their  works. 


160.  A  Manual  for  the  Sick;  containing 
Prayers  and  Selection  of  Psalms,  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  render  the  read¬ 
ing  them  to  the  Sick  more  convenient  and 
advantageous.  By  the  Rev.  Thus.  Hun- 
tingford,  A.M.  12 mo.  pp.  120. 

Mr.  HUNTINGFOllD,  who  is 
the  nephew  of  the  learned  and  amiable 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  has  compiled  the 
present  work  to  supply  a  desideratum, 
viz.  a  Manual  for  visiting  the  Sick. 
Such  a  work  was  wanted  particularly 
by  the  Clergy ;  and  it  is  in  all  respects 
unexceptionable.  This  character  the 
materials  necessarily  confer  upon  it. 
What  the  Messiah  of  Handel  is  in 
Church  Mustek,  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  among  devo¬ 
tional  works.  With  sound  judgment 
and  pure  taste,  Mr.  Hunlingford  has 
made  his  selections  only  from  that 
sublime  work  and  the  Psalms.  The 
latter  always  excite  in  us  a  melancholy 
feeling,  because  no  translation  can  do 
them  justice.  To  explain  ourselves. 
In  the  original  the  principle  of  paral¬ 
lelism,  or  corresponding  rhythm  of  the 
clauses  (of  which  see  Bishop  Lowtli 
and  Boys’s  Tactica  Sacra)  adds  an  eff  ect 
which  is  lost,  or  not  understood,  by 
us.  Thus  in  the  vith  Psalm,  v.  1. 
we  should  read  with  pauses, 

“  Dornine,  ne  in  furore  tuo  arguas  me — 
Neque  in  ira.  tuA.  corripias  me,” — 

and  so  the  division  of  verses  should 
have  been  made.  In  the  Septuagint, 
which  we  have  quoted,  the  parallelism 
is  more  easily  preserved  than  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  Mr.  Huntingford  (Pref.vi.)  says, 
that  he  has  altered  some  words  of  our 
translation.  We  could  point  out  pas¬ 
sages,  where  so  doing  admirably  assists 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  sublime 
Original;  e.g.  in  Psalm  xxxviii.  v.  4. 
our  translation  says,  “  For  mine  ini¬ 
quities  are  gone  over  my  head.’’  That 
is  not  the  sense.  Th/e  meaning  is, 
they  have  lighted  upon ,  or  fxed  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  so  dc  cceteris.  The  trans¬ 
lators  seem  to  have  rendered  the  pas¬ 
sage  as  we  now  do,  when  we  say  “  A 
waggon  went  over  him/*  &c.  but  the 
succeeding  clause,  as  a  burden,  &c.  will 
not  bear  such  a  version.  Either  way, 
however,  the  figure  is  fine.  Mv  sins 
have  gone  over  me,  and  have  crushed 
me  to  atoms,  would  be  exquisitely  po¬ 
etical  any  where  ;  but  the  meaning  is 
not  that.' 


16'1 .  Ohcr- 
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IGl.  Observations  on  Injur iet  of  the  Spine 
and  of  the  Thighbone,  in  two  Lectures ,  Sic. 
Sic.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Plates.  By 
Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  4  to. 

WE  are  sorry  to  be  called  so  often 
to  the  consideration  of  medical  con¬ 
troversies,  convinced,  as  we  are,  of  the 
heart-burningft  and  divisions  which 
they  engender  and  perpetuate  in  the 
profession,  and  of  their  utter  inade¬ 
quacy,  in  most  instances,  to  adjust  the 
points  in  question.  In  the  controver¬ 
sies  which  have  affected  the  leading 
characters  here  concerned,  we  have  de¬ 
rived,  however,  from  either  side,  in¬ 
formation  of  the  richest  and  choicest 
quality,  which  is  rare.  Though  there 
was  much  to  reprove  in  the  temper 
and  tone  of  Mr.  Earle,  of  which  Mr. 
Bell  is  blameless,  the  ingenuities  of 
both,  are,  in  the  above  respect,  of 
great  account. 

We  conceive  of  Mr.  Bell,  that  he 
is  a  very  accomplished  surgeon,  an 
enlightened  teacher  of  a  very  select 
school,  and  a  most  persevering  and 
original  contributor  to  the  science  of 
His  profession.  Sir  A.  Cooper  may 
now  be  considered  as  almost  “adis- 
incumbered  Atlas.”  He  was  a  man 
whom  Nature  had  peculiarly  appoint¬ 
ed  for  a  prompt  ascent  in  his  art  and 
in  society :  his  skill  in  the  manipu¬ 
lations  of  surgery  have  rarely  or  never 
been  exceeded  in  London.  His  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  unremitting  in  ac¬ 
quiring  and  diffusing  correct  practical 


162.  Mr.  Paterson’s  Letters  on  the 
Highways  contain  very  severe  strictures 
on  Mr.  Mac  Adam,  but  to  little  purpose, 
on  account  of  the  merit  of  his  general 
principle.  It  matters  not  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  was  too  simple  and  obvious  for  any 
claim  to  superior  intellect  in  the  invention 
of  it.  The  public  will  profit  by  the  effect, 
and  judge  accordingly.  Until  village  roads 
are  widened,  broad  wheels  and  lengthened 
axle  trees,  so  wisely  supported  by  Mr.  Pa¬ 
terson,  will  never  be  introduced ;  and  plough¬ 
ing  the  roads  by  narrow  wheels  must  conti¬ 
nue,  until  the  farmer  is  able  to  bring  his 
waggon  to  his  door  without  them.  Mr. 
Paterson’s  mode  of  draining  roads,  pp.  41  — 
48,  and  healing  the  defects  of  Mr.  Mae 
Adam’s  system,  have  just  claims  to  attention; 
and  though  we  think  that  his  treatment  of 
Mr.  Mac  Adam  does  not  do  him  credit,  we 
should  be  unjust  to  deny  his  meritorious 
pretensions. 

163.  Tire  Old  Arm  Chair ,  or  Recol¬ 


k  now  ledge' :  for  this  his  talents  and 
opportunities  afforded  superior  facili¬ 
ties.  The  force  and  truth  of  his  life- 
drawn  descriptions,  drew  to  him  a 
great  body  of  pupils,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  renown;  whilst  the  amenity 
of  his  manners  and  liberality  of  his 
behaviour  attached  them  warmly  to 
his  interests.  All  this,  and  his  un¬ 
exampled  success,  have  been  coupled 
with  some  vanity,  and  a  considerable 
taint  of  that  egotism,  which  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  general  blemish  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  teachers; — in  his  Prelections  it 
led  him  into  a  censoriousness,  which 
in  his  cooler  moments  he  must  have 
frequently  regretted. 

We  are  most  thankful  for  the  in¬ 
formation  here  afforded  by  Mr.  Bell. 
With  respect  to  the’  great  question  of 
spinal  trepanning,  experience  only, 
not  words,  will  decide.  He  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  asserting  the  claims  of  his 
brother,  who  was  a  bold  improver, 
though  a  dogmatical,  and  not  always 
a  consistent  authority. 

The  Preface  is  a  most  real  and  just 
picture  of  the  reproachable  tendencies 
of  the  London  schools  of  surgery.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  B.  may  have  had 
cause  for  throwing  his  gage  on  this 
occasion  :  perhaps  he  is  a  little  too 
fond  of  hot  water,  and  we  deprecate 
it  in  every  case,  ns  subversive  of  that 
good  fellowship  which  should  subsist 
among  the  brightest  members  of  a 
high  and  most  difficult  calling. 


lections  of  a  Bachelor ,  a  tale,  by  Sexa- 
genarius,  though  somewhat  tainted  with 
Calvinism,  is  favourable  to  the  inculcation 
of  religious  impressions  and  serious  habits, 
without  inculcating  also  that  bigotry  and 
narrowness  of  mind,  which  too  often  render 
such  impressions  and  habits  inconsistent 
with  divine  charity  and  Christianity. 

164.  The  delicate  and  amiable  meekness 
which  render  the  female  character  so  in¬ 
teresting,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Clara 
of  the  novel  of  Arthur  Seymour ;  and  the 
hero  is  a  fine  honourable  fellow.  The 
roguish  lawyer  is'  also  a  good  caricature. 

165.  Mr.  Bourn’s  copious  Edition  of 
Butler  s  Exercises  on  the  Globes  and  Maps , 
is  undeniably  an  instructive  hook. 

166.  Allen’s  English  Grammar  is  known 
to  he  excellent.  We  are  glad  it  has  reached 
a  third  Edition.  The  concluding  pages,  from 
113  to  ISO,  may  instruct  even  scholars. 

167.  Iloree 
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167.  Jlorm  Jocosm ,  tho  Doggrel  Deca¬ 

meron,  Is  a  Volume,  the  production  of  one, 
who  follows,  i  longo  intervallo,’  in  the 
wake  of  Colman.  It  is  frequently  witty, 
not  unfrequently  obscene.  We  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  no  reader  who  has  the  grace  to 
despise  a  laugh  at  the  expence  of  decency 
and  decorum.  - 

168.  Of  Views  in  the  University  and  City 
of  Oxford,  published  by  Messrs.  Munday 
and  Slater,  we  cannot  say  any  thing  very 
favourable.  We  never  saw  a  picture  in 
worse  perspective  than  The  Schools,  and 
Magdalen  Hall  seems  to  have  been  taken 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  W'hy  views 
of  the  Dissenters'  and  Wesleyan  chapels  are 
given,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic,  and 
the  Priest’s  House,  we  cannot  tell.  This 
Volume,  containing  42  engravings,  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  companion  to  the  “  Oxford 
Guide,”  and  its  price  is  moderate. 

169.  The  solution  of  the  Sextuple  Al¬ 
liance  is  thus  given.  Six  young  Glasgow 
merchants  had  assembled  for  convivial  pur¬ 
poses,  when  the  production  of  a  slip  from  the 
willow,  which  shelters  the  grave  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  gave  occasion  to  one  of  them  to  sug¬ 
gest  ‘  how  excellent  a  theme  for  the  mo¬ 
ralising  muse  ’  had  been  afforded.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  volume  before  us. — Whether  or 
not  this  be  a  true  statement  of  the  case, 
is  unimportant.  We  have  here  seven  poems 
(for  one  of  the  contributors  has  doubled 
his  gift)  upon  one  subject,  and  the  best  of 
them  would  scarcely  have  been  admitted 
into  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

170.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  author  of  Spring ,  a  Poem ,  in 
blank  verse,  to  select  a  subject  so  ably  pre¬ 
occupied.  It  would  be  prejudice  and  in¬ 
justice,  however,  not  to  admit  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  lines  before  us  are  pleasing 
and  original.  The  following  are  good  : 

“Eternal  Lord  of  all!  who  dwell’st  in 
light 

By  mortal  unapproach’d,  whom  worthily 
To  praise  exceeds  man’s  feeble  pow’rs,  ac¬ 
cept  [that 

Our  thanks  imperfect,  but  unfeign’d,  for 
Best  gift,  thy  Book !  for  there  we  learn  to 
whom 

Delightful  gratitude  we  owe  for  all 
The  good  we  taste  ;  by  it  we’re  taught  to 
bear 

Each  earthly  ill,  to  soften,  or  remove 
By  patience,  faith,  and  animating  hope 
In  Thee;  and  better  still,  we  find  the  path 
That  leads  to  rapturous  joys,  unmix’d  with 
pain, 

In  brighter  worlds  of  everlasting  bliss.” 

171.  Light  readers  will  find  amusing  pas¬ 
sages  in  Revelations,  or  the  Dead  Alive. — 
The  fork  machine,  and  many  other  parts, 
will  excite  merriment. 
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172.  Mr.  Templeman,  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  his  Conrad,  and  other 
Poems,  has  thought  Oxford  logic  a  subject 
of  ridicule.  We  hope  he  does  not  mean  to 
offer  this  volume  as  a  specimen  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  poetry.  The  *  partiality  of  friend¬ 
ship  ’  has  doubtless  hastened  a  volume  into 
public  notice,  which  can  never  procure  for 
its  author  any  permanent  reputation.  It 
abounds  with  poetry  of  that  stamp  which 
serves  to  embellish  an  album  or  a  news¬ 
paper,  where  taste  is  not  a  distinguishing 
characteristick ;  and  to  such  repositories  its 
beauties  should  have  been  consigned. 

173.  Scotch  Nationality  is  a  satirical 
jeu  d’esprit,  written  with  no  ordinary 
powers ;  exhibiting  a  keen  perception  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  displaying  much  of  that 
caustic  severity  which  characterises  the 
poetry  of  Churchill. 

174.  The  Pleasures  of  Piety ,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Eleanor  Dickinson,  a  fair 
Quakeress,  and  Mistress  of  Springfield  Aca¬ 
demy,  near  Liverpool,  were,  no  doubt,  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  view  of  recommending  her¬ 
self  in  her  vocation.  All  this  is  fair;  and 
though  we  may  admire  the  soaring  of  an 
eagle,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  bo 
insensible  to  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 

175.  Mr.  Cesar  Moreau,  Vice  Consul 
of  France,  8cc.  &c.  has  lately  published  a 
large  Chart ,  representing  the  Trade  of  Great 
Britain  icith  all  parts  of  the  World ,  in  its 
Imports  and  Exports,  progressively  from 
the  year  1697  to  1822  inclusive.  We  leave 
the  task  of  criticism,  in  this  instance,  to 
the  Merchant  and  the  Political  Economist ; 
but  we  can  afford  some  idea  of  the  author’s 
industry,  by  quoting  his  statement,  that  for 
the  last  eight  years  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself  the  rigorous  task  of  searching  into 
the  countless  number  of  parliamentary  do¬ 
cuments  that  have  appeared  from  1696  to 
1 824.  The  same  data,  he  adds,  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  treat  on  our  Finances,  Naviga¬ 
tion,  and  Industry;  and  in  general  on  each 
of  the  major  branches  of  the  political  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  country.  The  production 
of  these  new  Charts  is  only  postponed  till 
the  extent  of  the  approbation  bestowed  on 
the  present  is  ascertained. 

176.  The  fair  Authoress  of  the  “  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Ancient  Eloquence*,”  Mrs. C. Max¬ 
well,  has  just  issued  another  volume  of  a 
similar  description,  entitled  Beauties  of  An¬ 
cient  English  and  Scottish  History,  consist¬ 
ing  of  selections,  interspersed  with  occasional 
remarks,  from  Speed,  Camden,  Stow,  Hol- 
linshed,  Malmesbury,  and  other  ancient 
writers  of  high  authority.  On  the  whole  it 
forms  a  very  curious  and  interesting  volumo. 

*  See  Review,  vol.  xcm.  i.  444. 
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WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

PROLOGUS  IN  PHORMIONEM— 1824.  (See  p.  546  J 

C.  B.  Littledale. 

Este  salutati!  veniam  trepidantibus  intus 
Pro  sociis,  trepidans  nec  minus  ipse,  rogo. 

Voverit  haec  fortasse  aliquis  sibi  munera  tradi, 

Ultro  et  jactarit  se  gregis  esse  ducem. 

Sed  primus  agere  hie,  primum  est  se  offerre  periclis  ; 
Non  honor,  at  vero  nomine  supplicium  ! 

Spes  est,  in  reliquos,  si  unus  damnatus  abibit, 

Jam  fore  placatos  vos,  facilesque  magis. 

Cuiquam  ego  sim  defensor  ?  iniquci  id  lege  paratum  est, 
Debilis  nt  poscat  debilioris  opem. 

Si  mihi  enirn,  sociis  quae  sumpta  licentia,  adesset, 

Et  pariter  vires  fas  aliunde,  peti ; 

Protinus  audacem  me  hominem  ac  profiterer  edacem, 
Fretus  ventre,  minis,  voce,  supercilio. 

Vel  servi  astuti  nossem  me  vertere  ad  artes, 

Ira  senem,  aut  juvenem  me  cruciaret  amor. 

Causidicus  (gens  se  docta  ubicunque  tueri  est) 
Quassarem  graviter,  crine  sequente,  caput. 

Mutato  sexu,  indicium,  dotata  marito, 

Quam  conjux  hodie  est  obsequiosa,  darem. 

Hoe  sociis  artes — sic  forma  precaria  celat, 

Quicquid  inest  formae  turpe  malumve  suae. 

Quisque  habitu,  gestu,  vultu,  sermone  novatis, 

A  capite  ad  ealeem  dissimulator  erit : 

Nec  mirum,  quando  ista  Terentius  arma  ministrat, 

Tanto  si  fuerit  res  bene  gesta  duce  ! 

Hi  sibi  prospiciaut — sed  quid  me  denique  fiet, 

Cui  fueus,  cui  fraus  desit,  et  artis  opus  ? 

En  !  simplex,  propria  person^,  et  candidus  adsum 
(Ne  fraudi  domino  sit  toga  nigra  suo  !) 

Vos  vel  sic  exorem  in  formS.  Regii  Alumni  ! 

Gesserit  has  partes  qui  bene,  salvus  erit  ! 


t\\ 


loll 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  PHORMIO— 1 824. 

Phormio,  [Phillimore]  (solus). 

Ad  caenam  pol  me  dubiam  Nausistrata  jussit, 

Qua  propinavi  poculum  utrique  seni : 

Sed  deridendi  tamen  hi  sunt,  et  comedendi, 

Ictum  etsi  oeternae  feedus  amicitioe. 

Quo  melius  novi,  tanto  nam  ssepius !  Hospes 
Civisque  arte  me4  Tros  Tyriusque  perit! 

Inde  etiam  pranses,  “  per  mollia  tempora  fandi,” 

Hosce  iterum  argento  emungere  constitui. 

Quin  exite  senes,  dum  rerum  arcana  repando, 

Quoe  vix  centuplici  fas  erat  ore  loqui ! 

Enter  Demipho  [Jeffreys]  and  Chremes  [Robinson]. 

Ch.  Ob !  bone  Vir,  salve ;  numquid  mihi  denique  reddis 
E  triginta  istis,  quae  peri£re,  minis  ? 

Dm.  Et  mihi  numquid  ab  argento  quod  credidi  ?  —  Ph. — Utrique, 
Mox  decies,  novies,  omne  redibit! — Dm.  et  Ch. — Ubi  ? 

Ph.  Primum  eritis,  quaerenda  sic  unde  pecunia,  docti, 

Agmine  dein  juncto  suscipiemus  opus  ; 

Schemata,  Projectus,  sunt  hie  mihi  mille  novorum, 

Credula  queis  tota  urbs  haec  hodie  immoritur  !  * 

Pontes;  et  Fontes  ;  ductaeque  Canalibus  undae; 

Balnea  ;  Plaustra  ;  Metalla ;  Aero-navigia  ! 


*  Produces  papers,  &c, 
Gent.  Mag.  Suppl.  XCIV.  Part  II. 
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Syngrapha,  Peruviana,  Columbica,  Braziliana, 

Aut  scrip. — Dem.  Ah  scriptas  vel  mihi  mak)  dicas 
Ne  jacteris  aquis  Xerxes  quod  fecerit  olim. 

Ph.  Compedibus  ferreis  marmora  vincta  vide,  * 

Pons  a  Doveria  procurret  ad  usque  Caletum 
Suspensus,  salvos  quod  dabit  hydrophobos, 

Aut  subtus  terebretur  iter,  nec,  credite,  monstrura 
Sub  cseco  ponti  gurgite  majus  erit ! 

Dem.  “  Monstrum”  equidem,  “  liorrendum,  ingens, — et  cui  lumen  ademptum,” 
Arbitror,  baud  illic  sat  via  visa  pedum  ! 

Ph.  Cura  Metallorum  vobis  fortasse  placebit, 

Mexico  inauditis  pellicit  illecebris ! 

Bos'f'  tibi  monstrat  iter,  veros  comitantibus  auri 
Montes,  argenti  flumina,  pollicitus  ! 

Horum  e  visceribus  vi  jam  cogente  vaporis 
Ingens  ingentes  machina  tollit  opes  1 
Contigeris  quicquid  fiet  subito  aureum ! — Ch.  Amabo. 

Ipse  Midas  nolim,  aut  aureus  esse  asinus  ! 

Ph.  Si  magis  in  pretio  vobis,  potiorque  Metallis 
Libertas,  natos  Hellas  in  nrma  vocat ! 

Pro  patria,  atque  focis,  pro  Relligione  videtis 
Impavidos  !  quis  jam  ferre  recusat  opem  ? 

“  Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo” — 

Ch.  Unde  rotundentur  mille  talenta  tibi  ? 

Dem.  Usuram  ad  Graecas  licet  exspectare  Calendas  !  — 

Ch.  Interea  perii  Graeculus  csuriens  ! 

Ph.  Gentibus  ut  possis  succurrere  nocte  gravatis, 

Europaeque  urbes  luce  beare  nova, 

Ecce  tibi  flamma  ex  carbone  ! — Dcm.  Eho,  furcifer,  an  sum 
Carbonarius, — lllumi — que — natus  ego  ? 

Ph.  Arte  vaporifer&  vestes  si  sorde  dolentes 

Rite  lavare  velis, — Dem.  Visne  lavem  laterem? 

Ph.  Aut  (modo  verba  novis  liceat  nova  cudere  rebus) 

Macadamizando  constabilire  vias 
Si  cupias — Dem.  Hui !  dilapidata  pecunia  dudum  est. 

Ch.  Haesuri  et  sic  nos  in  graviore  luto  ! 

Ph.  “  Non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem” 

Cum* — Dem.  Pictuni  pascere  sed  cupis — Ch.  Hui! 

Ph.  Cernitis  hie  quantam  aedificarit  America  navem, 

Qua  quant&que  novi  haec  mole  Columbus  eat ! 

Dem.  Ah  !  vereor  nova  ne  forsan  petat  ima  Columbus 
Turn  demum,  mersa  puppe,  colymbus  erit ! 

Ph.  Majorem  extruimus  nos,  et  mirabiliorem,  § 

Qualis  ad  extremos  naviget  Antipodas  ! 

Dem.  {i  Naviget  Anticyram,”  caput  insanabile  ! — Ph.  Talem 
Iste  Syracusius  protulit  arte  Senex 
Quaeque  Hiero  quondam  solitus  mirarier.  Ecce 
Oblectamenta  haec  ipsa  parata  viae !  || 

Piscinaeque,  canesque  ad  venandum  lepores,  aut 
Vulpes;  quos  ferias,  alituum  omne  genus! 

Hie  ridet  Cereale  solum,  dum  flumine  dulci 
Rivu3  in  aequoreas  labitur  almus  aquas  ! 

Hortus  ibi  flores,  et  fructus  reddit  opiraos, 

Pro  varia  coeli  temperie  usque  novos  ! 

Dum  denso  impellens  fumat  super  iEtna  vapore, 

Sufficit  interior  rite  culina  dapes, 

Quin  sociatus  adi  mecura  nova  regna  virorum — (to  Ch.J 
Ch.  Hei  mihi !  non  istac  conveniunt  vetulo, 

Qui  timet  ignotam  immature  visere  terram, 

Unde  viatori  sit  remeare  nefas  ! 

Ph.  Non; — verum  incolumis,  sine  fine  erratica,  Delos 
Haec  nostra  exsuperat  flamina,  quin  abeo 
Quo  nova  fata  vocant !  [Exit  Phormio. 

Ch.  Sic  non  servavit  Apollo! 

Dem.  Dique,  Dcaeque  omnes,  plauditc  ;  jam  satis  est. 

*  Shows  a  chain  bridge.  f*  Bullock,  of  Piccac 

Produces  tfie  drawing  of  the  Columbus. 

Shows  a  large  caricature  of  the  ship.  ||  Pointing  to  them  severally  on  the  picture. 
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Instability  op  Writing  Ink. 

The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  H.  Palfrey, 
Was  read  before  the  “  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  of  Arts,  Agriculture,”  &c. 
at  their  Annual  Meeting,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  President,  in  the  Chair:  — 

That  the  ink  made  use  of  within  the  last 
few  centuries,  is  very  deficient  in  durability 
of  colour,  when  compared  to  that  which 
was  used  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  lias  been  fully  proved  by  Dr.  Blagden, 
and  Mr.  Astle*,  late  Keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  for  another 
proof  that  the  compounds  of  ink  of  the 
present  day  are  a  still  further  retrogression, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  the 
principal  clerks  iu  the  various  offices  under 
Government,  as  given  by  them  when  exa¬ 
mined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  in  July,  1823,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  state  and  manner  of  keeping 
the  Public  Records,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  printed  late  in  that  Sessions  of  Pari  la¬ 
ment  *f\  It  will  there  be  seen  to  have  been 
the  concurring  opinion  of  all  those  examin¬ 
ed  upon  the  subject  of  ink,  that  the  whole 
of  the  ink  now  made  use  of  is  bad ;  but  the 
best  that  is  offered  to  the  publick  is  that 
which  is  sold  at  Stationers’  Hall,  under  the 
appellation  of  Patent  Ink. 

H.  Palfrey  is  of  opinion  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  instability  in  the  dye 
of  the  ink  of  the  present  day  originates  from 
the  alkaline  particles  which  it  meets  with 
in  the  materials  it  is  written  upon  becoming 
active  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  alter¬ 
nate  changes  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  in  the 
manufacture  of  parchment  there  is  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  alkaline  lees  used,  which 
can  never  be  entirely  exhausted.  Paper  is 
not  free  from  a  portion  of  these  salts,  nor  is 
the  atmosphere  entirely  free  from  alkali, 
the  chemical  qualities  of  which  have  an  in¬ 
cessant  tendency  to  the  decomposition  and 
absorption  of  all  colours. — Hence  observe 
its  effects  in  the  bleaching  of  cloth.  An¬ 
other  cause  of  the  premature  decay  of  the 
present  day,  proceeds  from  the  improper 
use  of  metallic  sulphates  or  other  corrosive 
ingredients  in  the  making  of  ink,  which  ink 
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Antediluvian  Remains. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Antediluvian  Cavern  at  Ban- 
well,  in  Somersetshire,  noticed  in  p.  548, 
are  as  follows: 

Some  miners  engaged  in  sinking  a  shaft 
in  search  of  calamine,  intersected  a  steep 
and  narrow  fissure,  which  after  descending 
80  feet,  opened  into  a  spacious  cavern,  1 50 

*  See  “  Astle’s  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Writing.” 

f  Sec  vol.  xcm.  ii.  pp.  258,  25i). 


destroys  the  parchment  as  far  as  it  pene¬ 
trates,  and  which,  iu  process  of  time,  will 
turn  to  dust,  leaving  no  other  trace  of  a 
letter  than  what  may  be  imperfectly  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  excoriated  surface  of  the  parch¬ 
ment.  As  it  is  impossible  for  human  fore¬ 
sight  to  approach  nearer  than  by  mere  con¬ 
jecture  of  what  will  be  the  probable  change 
produced  by  the  test  of  time  upon  ink 
written  with  to-day,  all  opinions  or  conjec¬ 
tures  thereon  ought  to  be  influenced  by  such 
hypotheses  only  as  are  deduced  from  experi¬ 
ments  which  bear  an  analogy  supported  by 
chemical  experience  as  well  as  theory. 

In  conformity  to  such  reasoning,  H.  Pal¬ 
frey  takes  upon  himself  to  prove  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  his  opinion,  by  the  following 
chemical  test : — Take  lukewarm  water  three 
ounces,  in  which  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
pearl-ash,  and  immerse  therein  a  scrip  of 
parchment  previously  written  upon,  and 
when  completely  saturated,  the  writing  will 
assume  exactly  the  appearance  which  time 
gives  to  inferior  ink.  Thus,  instead  of  its 
remaining  to  be  deprived  of  its  colour  by 
the  innumerable  weak  chemical  changes  of 
the  atmosphere  it  would  have  undergone  in 
any  given  number  of  years,  say  five  hundred 
years,  it  has  been  proved  by  one  test  made 
probably  2,000  times  as  strong  or  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  number  of  years  required  to 
produce  an  approximate  decay  of  colour  by 
the  action  of  the  air.  If  a  strip  of  parch¬ 
ment  bearing  writing  of  from  50  to  100 
years  standing  be  immersed  in  the  test  as 
before  directed,  and  then  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  ink  and 
parchment,  as  far  as  the  ink  penetrated, 
will  both  disappear,  and  leave  nothing  be¬ 
hind  but  an  imperfect  impression  of  letters 
indented  upon  the  parchment. 

The  ink  of  which  H.  Palfrey  now  offers 
specimens,  has  the  following  good  qualities 
to  recommend  it  to  public  use — viz.  it  flows 
freely  from  the  pen,  sinks  quick  and  deep 
into  the  parchment  or  paper,  dries  rapidly, 
and  when  dry,  forms  an  incrustation  on  the 
surface  of  the  letters  which  renders  them 
impervious  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
defies  the  power  of  alkali  to  affect  it. 
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feet  long  and  about  30  feet  wide,  and  from 
20  to  30  feet  high.  From  the  difficulty  of 
descending  by  this  fissure,  it  was  lately 
judged  desirable  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  a  little  below,  in  a  line 
which  might  lead  directly  to  the  interior  of 
the  cave.  This  gallery  had  been  conducted 
but  a  few  feet,  when  the  workmen  suddenly 
penetrated  another  cavern  of  inferior  dimen¬ 
sions  to  that  which  they  were  in  search  of, 
and  found  its  floor  to  be  covered,  to  a  depth 
which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  with  a 
bed  of  sand,  mud,  and  fragments  of  lime¬ 
stone, 
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atone,  through  which  were  dispersed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  bones,  horns,  and 
teeth.  The  thickness  of  this  mass  has  been 
ascertained  by  a  shaft  sunk  into  it,  to  be  in 
one  place  nearly  40  feet.  Many  large  baskets 
full  of  bones  have  already  been  extracted, 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  ox  and  deer  tribes ; 
of  the  latter  there  are  several  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  elk.  There  are  also  a  few  por¬ 
tions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  wolf,  and  of  a 
gigantic  bear.  The  bones  are  mostly  in  a 
state  of  preservation  equal  to  that  of  com¬ 
mon  grave  bones,  although  it  is  clear  from 
the  fact  of  some  of  them  belonging  to  the 
great  extinct  species  of  bear,  that  they  are 
of  antediluvian  origin.  In  the  roof  of  the 
Cave  there  is  a  large  chimney-like  opening, 
which  appears  to  have  communicated  for¬ 
merly  with  the  surface;  but  which  is  choked 
up  with  fragments  of  limestone,  interspersed 
with  mud  and  sand,  and  adhering  together 
imperfectly  by  a  stalagmitic  incrustation. 
Through  this  aperture  it  is  probable  the 
animals  fell  into  the  cave,  and  perished  in 
the  period  preceding  the  inundation,  by 
which  it  was  filled  up.  The  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  bones  shews  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  that  were  lost  in  this  natural  pitfall 
to  have  been  very  great.  In  this  manner 
cattle  are  dow  coutinually  lost  by  falling 
into  similar  apertures  in  the  limestone  hills 
of  Derbyshire.  There  is  nothing  to  induce 
a  belief  that  it  was  a  den  inhabited  by 
hyaenas,  like  the  Cave  of  Kirkdale,  or  by 
bears,  like  those  in  Germany ;  its  leading 
circumstances  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
ossiferous  cavities  in  the  Limestone  Rock 
at  Oreston  near  Plymouth. 

Egyptian  Mummy. 

At  the  Bristol  Institution,  the  body  of 
an  Egyptian  Mummy  was  lately  unwrapped. 
We  understand  that  it  was  removed  by  Mr. 
Salt,  from  a  Catacomb  in  the  Thebais,  and 
being  sent  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
from  thence  found  its  way  to  Bristol,  as  a 
present  to  the  Chamberlain,  who  deposited 


it  in  the  Bristol  Institution. — Tim  case, 
which  was  beautifully  covered  with  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  exhibited  rather  the  copper-co¬ 
loured  countenance  of  a  Nubian,  than  the 
expanded  forehead  and  wide  eye-sockets  of 
an  Ethiopian.  Dr.  Prichard,  Dr.  Gapper, 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  the  curator,  were  appointed  by  the 
Committee  to  be  demonstrators.  The  upper 
part  of  the  shell  being  removed,  there  arose 
a  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant  odour.  The 
body  was  remarkably  light,  and  wrapped  up 
in  a  multitude  of  folds  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  was  stained  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  circular 
bandages,  there  appeared  a  long  wrapper 
from  the  chin  to  the  toes,  with  a  double 
border  of  blue  stripes  in  front.  The  inner¬ 
most  layer  of  cloth  was  soaked  in  Naptha, 
Asphalthum,  or  some  bituminous  substance, 
combined  probably  with  Natron.  The  skin 
was  blackened,  and  the  neck  and  one  of  the 
hands  had  been  attacked  by  a  peculiar  sort 
of  coleopterous  insect,  apparently  a  der- 
mestis.  In  other  respects,  this  curious 
specimen  of  antiquity  was  very  perfect,  in¬ 
deed,  very  much  more  so,  we  learn,  than 
usually  happens.  It  was  the  body  of  a 
(probably  young)  female.  The  hands  were 
placed  straight  upon  the  thighs,  and  not,  as 
most  frequently  happens,  across  the  bosom. 
The  hair  upon  the  head  was  perfect,  of  a 
brownish  auburn  colour,  short,  but  not  at 
all  wearing  the  character  of  a  Negro's. 
The  contour  of  the  countenance  strengthened 
the  opinion  that  the  subject  belonged  to  a 
Province  closely  bordering  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Egypt.  The  coverings  of  the  chest 
and  stomach  being  removed,  exhibited  in 
high  preservation,  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
all  the  intestines;  indeed,  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  part  had  been  removed.  Whether 
the  brain  had  been  extracted,  was  not  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  neither  were  the  teeth  examined,  aa 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  subject  the  head 
altogether  to  a  more  leisurely  and  minute 
observation. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRIES. 


On  Magnetic  Variation. 

By  Col.  Macdonald. 

(Continued from  p.  55 1 .) 

If  the  magnetic  equator  be  supposed  to 
extend  ninety  degrees  from  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  in  100  deg.  West  longitude,  it  will  be 
to  the  South  of  the  equator  of  the  earth, 
and  terminate  at  20  deg.  of  South  latitude  ; 
and  in  80  deg.  of  East  longitude,  it  w  ill  ter¬ 
minate  at  20  deg.  of  North  latitude.  It 
will  cross  the  equator  at  10  deg.  from  the 
intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator. — 
But  the  influence  of  the  Magnetic  Pole 
extends  much  beyond  ninety  degrees  from 
its  position,  because  that  the  North  end  of 
the  needle  is  found  to  dip  above  nine  de¬ 


grees  to  the  South  of  the  equator  of  the 
earth,  on  the  meridian  where  the  magnetio 
equator  of  ninety  degrees  of  supposed  ex¬ 
tent,  or  distance  from  its  pole,  intersects 
the  terrestrial  equator. 

In  concluding  a  paper,  Mr.  Urban,  in 
which  I  have  attempted  to  make  the  best 
of  the  degree  of  knowledge  arising  from 
recent  voyages  of  discovery,  it  is  necessary 
to  subjoin  some  degree  of  statement  on  the 
subject  of  the  South-east  Magnetic  Pole ; 
more  especially,  as  its  very  existence  is 
doubted  by  such  as  are  not  in  habits  of  con¬ 
sidering,  intimately,  a  science  as  yet  in  its 
infancy. — The  dipping  of  the  South  end  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  actual  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  line  of  no  variation ,  in  the 

southern 
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southern  hemisphere,  are  alone  sufficient 
proofs  of  a  palpable  fact.  But  independent 
of  these,  there  are  others  of  a  no  less  strik¬ 
ing  description. — In  sailing  eastward  to  the 
South  of  New  Holland,  about  the  meridian 
of  117  deg.  East,  as  will  appear  farther  on, 
the  magnetic  needle  points  due  North,  be¬ 
cause  the  South  extremity  of  it  is  attracted 
by  the  < South-east  Magnetic  Pole,  or  Power , 
lying  probably  under  that  meridian. — On 
the  West  side  of  this  line,  there  is  a  West 
variation ,  because  the  South  end  of  the 
needle  is  attracted,  occasioning  the  North 
end  to  incline  westward. — On  the  East  side 
of  this  line  of  uo  variation,  the  South  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  needle  is  attracted,  which  causes 
its  North  end  to  incline  eastward.  Now, 
let  us  apply  this  to  actual  appearances,  or 
experience  of  variation  in  the  southern  he¬ 
misphere  of  the  earth,  according  to  Captain 
Cook’s  observations  in  the  year  1774. — In 
latitude  58  deg.  58  min.  South,  and  longi¬ 
tude  144  deg.  37  min.  East,  he  found  an 
East  variation  of  only  31  minutes. — We 
may  therefore  take  the  South-east  line  of  no 
variation ,  as  then  situated,  under  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  144  deg.  East  longitude.  On  the 
2.0th  of  January,  1774,  in  latitude  70  deg. 
23  min.  South,  and  longitude  1 08  deg.  5  min. 
West,  he  found  an  East  variation  of  24  deg. 
31  min.  By  laying  off  this  angle  of  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  meridian  of  this  situation,  the 
line  will  intersect  the  meridian  of  longitude 
144  deg.  East,  nearly  in  latitude  75  deg. 
South. — In  latitude  64  deg.  12  min.  South, 
and  longitude  38  deg.  14  min.  East,  he  found 
a  West  variation  of  23  deg.  52  min. — This 
variation  delineated  according  to  the  augle 
it  forms  with  the  meridian  in  this  position, 
will  intersect  in  the  angular  point  just  men¬ 
tioned.  The  variation  was  40  deg.  15  min. 
West,  in  latitude  58  deg.  47  min.  South, 
and  longitude  90  deg.  56  min.  East.  In  this 
instance,  the  variation-line  intersected  the 
meridian  of  144  deg.  East,  nearly  in  73  deg. 
South  latitude,  or  two  degrees  to  the  North 
of  the  point  on  that  meridian,  given  by  the 
two  former  intersections.  In  latitude  56 
deg.  15  min.  South,  and  longitude  150  deg. 
East,  a  variation  of  13  deg-  30  min.  East, 
intersected  a  little  to  the  West  of  the  point 
latitude  75  deg.  on  the  meridian  of  144  deg. 
East,  given  by  the  two  first  intersections  of 
variation-lines.  In  latitude  50  deg.  17  min. 
South,  and  longitude  179  deg.  40  min. 
East,  the  variation  in  the  same  year  was 
found  by  one  of  the  first  in  estimation,  for 
accuracy,  and  determined  perseverance  in 
nautical  research,  Captain  Cook,  to  be  18 
deg.  25  min.  East. — This  variation,  applied 
similarly,  converged  very  nearly  to  the  point 
of  75  deg.  of  South  latitude;  as  did  also  the 
variation-line  drawn  fromTherguelen’s  Island 
of  Desolation. 

From  all  this,  it  appears,  that  we  are 
tolerably  warranted  in  concluding,  that  in 
the  year  1774,  the  South-East  Magnetic 
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Pole  was  situated  under  the  meridian  of  144 
deg.  East,  in  the  latitude  of  75  deg,  South, 
or  not  far  from  such  position. 

Great  as  unquestionably  may  be  the  nau¬ 
tical  fame  of  other  navigators,  none  can 
stand  higher  in  general  estimation  than 
Captain  Cook,  equally  distinguished  by 
boldness  of  enterprise,  and  humanity  of 
conduct.  Gaudet  animus ,  maximorum  vi- 
rorum  memoriam  percurrens.  If  to  Captain 
Parry  and  to  Captain  Franklin,  we  owe  the 
means  of  approximating  to  the  site  of  the 
North-west,  it  now  appears  that  we  are 
equally  indebted  to  Captain  Cook  for  a  prob¬ 
able  approximation  to  that  of  the  South-east 
Magnetic  Pole. — I  am  now  to  prove,  that 
the  variations  observed  by  this  celebrated 
circumnavigator,  in  high  latitudes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  arose  entirely  from 
the  attraction  of  this  pole ;  and  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  that  they  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  North-west 
Magnetic  Pole. — I  have  made  it  out,  Mr. 
Urban,  in  former  papers,  that  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  the  place  of  this  pole  in  its  orbit  round 
the  North  Pole  of  the  earth,  from  knowing 
the  time  of  its  movement  in  a  quarter  of  the 
ellipse  which  it  describes. — The  variation 
was  nothing  in  London,  in  1657. — It  at¬ 
tained  its  maximum  of  westing  in  1817; 
and,  consequently,  the  magnetic  power 
moved  over  a  fourth  part  of  its  orbit  within 
the  earth,  in  160  years,  giving  640  years  as 
the  whole  period  of  a  revolution.  From 
this  it  becomes  a  simple  problem  to  find 
where  this  pole  was  situated  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Captain  Cook  found  an  East  variation 
of  24  deg.  31  min.  in  latitude  70  deg.  23 
min.  South,  and  longitude  108  deg.  5  min. 
West.— From  an  obvious  calculation,  unne¬ 
cessary  to  figure  here,  the  place  of  the  pole 
is  found  to  be  28  deg.  07  min.  30  sec.  farther 
West  than  its  present  approximated  posi¬ 
tion  of  100  deg.  West  longitude. — If  the 
pole  situated  under  the  meridian  of  128  deg. 
07  min.  30  sec.  in  the  year  1774,  attracted 
the  nearest  or  North  end  of  the  needle  in 
Captain  Cook's  situation,  the  variation  in, 
lieu  of  being  actually  24  deg.  31  min.  East , 
ought  to  have  proved  nearly  as  much  West . 
— But  how  stands  the  case  actually  ?  It 
evidently  was,  that  the  South  extremity  of 
the  magnetic  needle  was  attracted  by  the 
South-east  Magnetic  Pole,  occasioning  the 
North  extremity  to  incline  eastward,  and  to 
indicate  the  24  deg.  31  rain,  of  specified 
East  variation. — Again,  in  50  deg.  17  min. 
South,  and  longitude  179  deg.  40  min. 
East,  the  line  of  East  variation  18  deg.  25 
min.  pointed  nearly  to  the  site  of  the  South¬ 
east  pole ;  whereas,  had  the  then  position  of 
the  North-west  pole  influenced  this  varia¬ 
tion,  it  ought  to  have  been  above  double 
the  quantity,  independent  of  its  being  well 
known  that  this  pole  acts  but  a  few  degrees 
to  the  South  of  its  magnetic  equator. — Had 
the  North-west  pole  any  influence  on  the 
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meridian  of  144  deg.  East,  where  in  latitude 
68  deg.  58  min.  South,  Captain  Cook  passed 
the  South-east  line  of  no  variation,  in  lieu 
of  no  variation,  there  would  have  been  a 
great  East  declination,  as  the  North  Mag¬ 
netic  Pole  was  then  near  eighty  degrees  to 
the  East  of  the  South-east  line  of  no  varia¬ 
tion. — It  was  in  former  papers  distinctly 
made  out,  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
all  the  places  lying  under  the  meridian  of 
the  moving  pole,  had  no  variation  ;  because 
one  half  of  this  meridian  was  over  the  North¬ 
west  line  of  no  variation;  and  the  other 
half  over  the  North-east  line  of  no  variation 
running  along  the  W est  side  of  Ceylon,  the 
East  side  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  through 
Tartary  and  Russia,  and  to  the  East  of 
Nova  Zembla,  to  the  North  Pole  of  the 
earth,  where  the  North-ivest  line  of  no  varia¬ 
tion  begins,  and  runs  through  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  and  southward  through  Mexico,  to 
its  magnetic  equator. — If  the  South-east 
Magnetic  Pole  did  not  begin  to  operate  on 
the  needle  near  the  West  side  of  Ceylon, 
the  North-east  line  of  no  variation  would 
necessarily  run  through  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  :  but  that  such  is  not  found  to  be 
tne  feet,  is  readily  and  easily  proved  by  a  de¬ 
cisive  instance  in  corroboration  of  previous 
statements,  establishing  by  approximations 
the  probable  site  of  the  South-east  Magnetic 
Pole. — In  longitude  78  deg.  48  min.  East, 
and  latitude  56‘  deg.  52  min.  South,  the 
variation  by  a  medium  of  Azimuths,  was 
found  to  be  38  deg.  19  min.  West.  Now, 
if  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  this  latitude 
and  longitude,  this  angle  of  West  variation 
be  laid  off,  it  will  appear  that  it  tends  very 
nearly  to  the  ascertained  position  of  the 
South-east  Magnetic  Pole,  which  attracts 
the  South  end  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
inclines  the  North  end  into  a  West  varia¬ 
tion  of  3  8  deg.  19  min.  where  it  ought  to 
be  almost  nothing,  if  the  North  line  of  no 
variation  had  any  influence  in  this  situation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Captain  Cook  found  a 
difference  of  five  degrees  and  more  between 
variations  observed  at  sea  and  on  shore ; 
and  that  the  situation  of  the  sun  relative  to 
the  starboard  or  larboard  side  of  the  ship, 
made  a  considerable  difference.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  iron  in  the  ship,  on  the  needle 
(recently  remedied  by  the  scientific  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Barlow),  was  not  clearly,  if 
at  all  understood  at  that  period.  It  follows 
from  all  this,  that  an  unqualified  reliance 
cannot  be  put  on  variations  formerly  taken 
at  sea.  —  In  approximating,  therefore,  to 
the  site  of  the  South-east  Magnetic  Pole,  I 
made  use,  as  much  as  possible,  of  such  va¬ 
riation-lines  as  were  furnished  by  a  medium 
of  observations  deduced  from  different  com¬ 
passes,  and  different  sets  of  Azimuths. — 
Captain  Franklin  found  that  the  magnetic 
dip  differed  considerably,  according  as  the 
instrument  feced  eastward  or  westward. — 
This,  and  the  difference  made  by  the  rela- 
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tive  position  of  the  sun,  os  experienced  by 
Captain  Cook  (who  also  notices  what  Frank¬ 
lin  mentions),  mny  be  reduced  to  the  diurnal 
alternations,  which  are  so  far  important, 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  accuracy,  the 
amount  must  be  added  to,  or  deducted  from, 
either  the  variation  or  dip,  according  to 
the  time  of  the  day. — This  description  of 
variation  has  lately  been  observed  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  by  the  gentlemen  on 
board  of  the  French  ships  of  discovery,  the 
Uranie  and  Physicienne ,  who  refer  to  my 
observations  of  the  same  phenomenon  at 
Bencoolen  or  Sumatra,  and  at  St.  Helena, 
as  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  1796  and  1798. — This  small  movement 
of  the  needle  is  in  opj)osite  directions,  in 
each  hemisphere,  at  the  same  time  of  day 
and  night.  The  action  of  solar  heat,  both 
on  the  needle  and  Magnetic  Poles,  must  be 
connected  with  the  observed  effect,  or  this 
unremitting  daily  variation,  independent  of 
the  general  increase  or  decrease,  described 
in  former  papers,  as  arising  from  polar 
movement.  In  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  daily  change  is  about  the  half  of  what  is 
observed  in  the  other,  and  this  would  seem 
to  indicate  solar  heat  to  be  the  leading 
cause ;  and  probably  a  difference  of  effect 
might  result  from  an  accurate  trial  on  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  coal  mine,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shaft. 

Having  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  site 
of  the  South-east  Magnetic  Pole,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  best  data  I  could  have  recourse 
to,  I  shall  attempt  to  ascertain  it3  pre¬ 
sent  position  on  the  principle  of  its  ap¬ 
parent  movement  westward,  contrary  to  the 
eastward  progress  of  the  North-west  Pole. 
—I  calculated  the  time  of  a  revolution  of 
the  North-west  Magnetic  Pole  round  the 
pole  of  the  earth,  on  a  fair  supposition  that 
when  the  increase  of  West  variation  began 
to  diminish,  the  revolving  pole  had  describ¬ 
ed  a  quadrant  of  its  orbit ;  and  as  stated, 
this  gave  the  whole  time  at  640  years.  But 
if  the  Magnetic  Pole  is  found  to  be  situated 
under  the  meridian  of  1 00  deg.  W est  longi¬ 
tude,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  pole 
could  have  moved  through  an  arc  only  of 
80  deg.  from  the  time  when  the  variation 
was  nothing  in  London  in  1657,  to  the  time 
of  the  turn  of  the  variation,  or  commence¬ 
ment  of  decrease,  in  1817. — In  this  case, 
the  statement  will  be,  if  80  degrees  required 
160  years,  how  many  will  860  degrees  re¬ 
quire  ?  The  answer  proves  to  be  720  years, 
being  eighty  years  more  than  the  other 
calculation  furnishes. — Those  who  live  in 
London,  when  the  variation  again  becomes 
nothiiig  there,  will  be  able,  Mr.  Urban,  to 
look  at  this  paper  in  your  useful  Magazine, 
and  to  say  which  of  the  two  modes  of 
solution  came  nearest  to  the  real  truth.— 
Taking  the  period  of  640  years  for  a  revo¬ 
lution,  the  pole  moved  eastward  28  deg.  07 
min.  30  sec. ;  and  according  to  the  period 
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of  720  years,  it  moved  25  deg.  in  50  years, 
giving  a  medium  of  26'  deg.  33  min.  45  sec. 
— Allowing  that  the  South-east  Magnetic 
Pole  was,  according  to  Captain  Cook,  under 
the  meridian  of  144  deg.  East,  it  will  have 
moved  this  much  to  the  westward  of  that 
meridian  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  and 
may  be,  at  present,  situated  under  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  117  deg.  2 6  min.  15  sec.  or  say 
1 1 7  deg.  East  longitude.  Above  thirty 
years  ago,  I  laid  off  a  true  meridian  at  Ben- 
coolen  on  Sumatra,  and  found  with  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  quan¬ 
tum,  and  daily  direction  of  the  diurnal  va¬ 
riation,  that  the  general  variation  there 
was  1  deg.  5  min.  East. — As  the  position  of 
the  South-east  Pole  had  influenced  the 
South  end  of  the  needle  at  Bcncoolen,  a 
little  to  the  South  of  the  equator,  the  varia¬ 
tion  was  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  At  that  period,  the  North-west  Pole 
was  situated  considerably  to  the  eastward  of 
the  meridian  of  Bcncoolen ;  and  to  it,  the 
North  extremity  of  the  needle  pointed  with 
this  small  eastern  variation,  now  diminish¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  the  North-east  line  of  no 
variation  arrives  there,  in  its  progress  east¬ 
ward,  a  West  variation  will  commence  at 
Bcncoolen. — Were  the  South-east  Magne¬ 
tic  Pole  situated  under  its  apparent  parallel 
of  latitude  of  75  deg.  South,  180  deg.  on 
that  parallel  from  the  meridian  of  144  deg. 
East,  where  Captain  Cook  passed  it,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  his  medium-va¬ 
riations  would  not  have  concentrated,  or 
crossed  in  such  position  of  this  pole.  When 
the  South-east  Pole  becomes  thus  situated, 
at  a  distant  future  period  the  variations 
given  by  Captain  Cook  will  be  East,  where 
he  found  them  West,  and  vice  versa!  This 
may  be  readily  perceived,  by  laying  down  on 
a  globe  the  then  position  of  the  South-east 
Pole,  and  the  variation-  lines  specified,  as 
converging  to  it :  always  recollecting,  that 
navigators  refer  the  angles  of  variation  to 
the  North  Pole  of  the  earth,  whether  they 
are  in  the  North  or  South  hemisphere. — 
At  present,  the  South-east  Pole  being  to 
the  West  of  the  line  of  no  variation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  a  decreasing  West 
variation  will  go  on  to  the  West  of  this  line, 
till  the  pole  attains  its  utmost  westing, 
when  an  increasing  East  variation  will  take 
place,  till  the  pole  has  made  a  semi-revolu¬ 
tion  in  its  orbit. — When  moving  through 
the  South-east,  or  third  quarter  of  its  orbit, 
a  decreasing  East  variation  will  go  on,  till 
the  pole  gets  to  its  maximum  of  easting, 
when  an  increasing  West  variation  will  con¬ 
tinue,  till  the  South-east  polar  revolution 
terminates  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  144 
deg.  East  longitude. — Under  a  meridian  of 
180  deg.  from  this  line  of  no  variation,  a 
corresponding  line  of  no  variation  wa3  found 
on  the  East  coast  of  South  America. — It  is 
quite  impossible  to  calculate  the  time  of  a 
revolution  of  the  South-east  Magnetic  Pole, 


till  it  appears  from  actual  search  under  ivhat 
meridian  it  at  present  lies.  I  make  it,  by 
something  better  than  conjecture,  under  the 
meridian  of  117  deg.  East. — When  the  dis¬ 
covery-ships  return  from  their  voyage,  they 
might  proceed  to  New  Holland,  as  trans¬ 
ports.  Being  strongly  constructed,  and 
calculated  for  encountering  ice,  in  every 
shape,  they  might  be  employed,  previously 
to  coming  home,  in  running  southward  on 
the  line  of  no  variation,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  site  of  the  South-east  pole,  or  where 
the  magnetic  needle  would  stand  at  ninety, 
or  perpendicular.  Their  arrival  in  India 
would  be  so  calculated,  that  their  short  run 
of  little  more  than  thirty-five  degrees  might 
be  effected  in  a  few  days  of  the  Summer 
season,  in  those  regions.  If  the  ice  should 
stop  progress,  before  this  great  object  was 
achieved,  it  would  prove  hopeless  ever  to 
expect  to  discover  the  precise  site  of  this 
pole,  beyond  such  an  approximation  as  the 
attempt  would  furnish. — The  exact  meridian 
of  the  line  of  no  variation  would,  at  least, 
be  discovered.  The  difference  of  longitude 
between  this,  and  that  on  which  Captain 
Cook  found  it  fifty  years  ago,  would  afford 
data  for  calculating,  pretty  nearly,  the 
period  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  South¬ 
east  Magnetic  Pole,  in  its  orbit.  If  this 
liighly-important  object  is  not  effected,  all 
we  can  say  is,  that  we  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing  in  laying  sufficient  grounds  for  ac¬ 
complishing  it,  at  but  little  expense  ;  and 
that  the  force  of  what  is  equally  subservient 
to  science  and  morals,  public  opinion,  must 
ultimately  operate  favourably. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  North  dip  of 
the  needle  is  very  considerable  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  the  equator,  on  the  American  and 
European  side  of  the  Globe.  In  the  East 
Indies,  the  action  of  the  South-east  Pole 
appears  to  be  still  stronger :  for  on  Prince’s 
Island,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  in  latitude 
6  deg.  36  min.  15  sec.  South,  and  longitude 
105  deg.  17  min.  30  sec.  East,  Captain 
Gore,  in  1780,  found  a  dip  of  the  South 
end  of  the  needle,  of  not  less  than  28  deg. 
15  min. — At  Poolo  Condore,  in  8  deg.  40 
min.  North,  and  116  deg.  18  min.  46  sec. 
East,  the  dip  of  the  North  extremity  of  the 
needle  was  only  2  deg.  1  min. — By  compar¬ 
ing  dips  of  the  needle  taken  in  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  and  equal  latitudes,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth,  and  in  different  hemi¬ 
spheres,  the  South-east  Pole  appears  to  be 
the  more  powerful  in  its  action  ;  and  this 
may  account  for  ascribing  to  it  the  varia¬ 
tion  found  in  the  eastern  seas,  in  very  high 
latitudes.  In  latitude  40  deg.  35  min. 
North,  and  longitude  146  deg.  39  min. 
East,  the  variation  was  0  deg.  49  min.  East; 
and  in  latitude  40  deg.  5  min.  North,  and 
longitude  142  deg.  25  min.  East,  the  varia¬ 
tion  was  0  deg.  1 5  min.  East,  in  the  voyage 
of  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  in  1780. 
In  both  of  these  situations  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  the  South-east  Pole  would  indicate 
a  small  degree  of  West  variation  ;  but  as 
Parry’s  Polo  wa9  then  on  the  Ea9t  side  of 
these  meridians,  the  North  end  of  the 
needle  was  attracted  a  little  to  the  eastward. 
— Supposing  that  the  iron  in  the  ship  act¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  in  North  latitude,  on  the 
North  end  of  the  needle,  produced  some 
anomaly  in  these  instances,  let  an  instance 
be  taken  on  shore  in  the  harbour  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  latitude  53  deg.  00 
min.  38  sec.  North,  and  longitude  159  deg. 
20  min.  East,  where  the  variation  must  be 
deemed  quite  accurate,  at  6  deg.  18  min. 
40  sec.  East.  Here  the  variation  ought  to 
be,  at  least,  twice  this  much  East,  if  the 
South-east  Pole  did  not  act  on  the  other 
extremity  of  the  needle,  attracting  it  east¬ 
ward,  and  thus  diminishing  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  great  East  variation. — 
Without  multiplying  endless  instances,  we 
find  in  the  eastern  seas  particularly,  a  much 
smaller  East  variation  than  the  position  of 
the  North-west  Pole  would  give,  were  the 
South  extremity  of  the  needle  not  power¬ 
fully  acted  on  by  the  great  magnetic  strength 
of  the  South-east  Pole. — In  every  case,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  an  effect  on  the  appa¬ 
rent  variation,  resulting  from  co-operating 
or  counteracting  attractions  of  both  Mag¬ 
netic  Poles.  Thus,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  in  longitude  121  deg.  19  min. 
West,  and  latitude  48  deg.  22  min.  South, 
there  was  a  variation  2  deg.  34  min.  East. 
Now,  by  laying  off  the  place  of  the  North¬ 
west  Pole,  as  mentioned  at  that  period,  it 
will  be  found  to  the  West  of  this  place,  and 
consequently  it  attracted  westward  the 
North  end  of  the  needle,  which  otherwise, 
the  South-east  Pole,  in  its  then  position, 
would  throw  into  an  East  variation  of  at 
least  twenty  degrees,  by  drawing  the  South 
extremity  of  the  needle  westward. — Many 
similar  instances  of  the  same  effect  could 
be  adduced,  if  the  case  of  conjoint  counter¬ 
action  of  the  Magnetic  Poles  were  not  ren¬ 
dered,  from  such  examples,  quite  manifest. 

The  papers  you  have  formerly  published, 
have  gradually  led  to  the  present  winding-up 
of  this  national  and  interesting  subject, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  taken  up  by  those 
more  capable  of  doing  it  justice,  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be,  with  the  closest  considera¬ 
tion  I  have  been  able  to  give  it. — The  part 
of  the  science  connected  with  the  southern 
hemisphere,  I  have  founded  on  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  was  the  most  eligible ;  and  I  was 
gratified  to  find  results  corresponding  as 
much  as  can  be  expected,  in  the  absence  of 
a  greater  number  of  variations  and  dips  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  to  be  accurately  taken, 
on  shore ,  in  a  multiplicity  of  places  in  both 
hemispheres. 

In  accounting  for  the  small  degree  of 
East  variation  in  the  India  North-eastern 
seas,  it  would  have  been  very  convenient  to 
have  had  one  of  Dr.  Halley's  four  Mag¬ 


netic  Poles,  in  order  to  reduce  or  neutralize, 
as  much  as  was  necessary,  the  attraction  of 
Captain  Parry's  Pole  ;  but  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  two  Magnetic  Poles  only 
exist,  and  the  action  of  these  I  have  applied 
to  observed  variations.  I  ascribe  great 
power  to  the  South-east  Pole  ;  and  as  a  far¬ 
ther  proof  of  this,  the  dip  at  Otaheite,  in  1 6 
deg.  12  min.  South,  was  28  deg.  28  min. 
being  only  13  minutes  more  than  in  the 
Strait9  of  Sunda,  in  6  deg.  86  min.  15  sec. 
— All  the  Philosophers  who  have  given  va¬ 
riation  theories,  have  supposed  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  poles  within  the  earth  ;  and  at  pre¬ 
sent,  this  rational  principle  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted. — Churchman  makes  his  North-west 
Pole  to  revolve  in  1096’  years;  and  his 
South-east  in  2289  years. — Captain  Parry’s 
discovery  has  enabled  us  to  rectify,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  first  of  these  supposi¬ 
tions  ;  and  I  trust  that  ere  long  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  at  least  the  meridian  under  which 
the  South-east  Magnetic  Pole  is  situated, 
will  furnish  the  comparative  means  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  period  of  its  revolution  in  its  orbit. 

John  Macdonald. 

P.  S.  The  learned  Euler  placed  the 
North-west  Magnetic  Pole  in  latitude  76 
deg.  North,  and  longitude  96  deg.  West 
from  Teneriffe.  There,  manifestly,  it  is 
not  situated,  because  Captain  Parry  under 
this  meridian,  and  to  the  southward  of  that 
latitude,  had  an  East  variation  of  127  deg. 
47  min.  50  sec. — Mr.  Churchman  makes 
the  period  of  a  revolution  of  this  pole,  1096 
years.  This,  from  what  is  above  stated,  is 
made  out  to  be  erroneous. — Euler  places  the 
South-east  Magnetic  Pole,  in  South  lati¬ 
tude  58  deg.  and  East  longitude  158  deg. — 
This  cannot  be  the  case,  as  Captain  Cooky 
in  1773,  in  South  latitude  58  deg.  58  min. 
and  East  longitude  144  deg.  47  min.  had 
just  crossed  the  South-east  line  of  no  varia¬ 
tion,  having  an  East  variation  of  only  31 
minutes  of  angle  with  the  meridian  ;  as  the 
South  end  of  the  magnetic  needle  pointed  to 
the  South-east  Pole. — As  Captain  Cook  was 
14  deg.  11  min.  very  nearly  due  West  of 
Euler's  position  of  the  pole,  the  variation 
would  have  been  about  90  deg.  in  lieu  of 
31  minutes. — Churchman  makes  the  time 
of  a  revolution  of  the  South-east  Magnetic 
Pole  2289  years  ;  but  does  not  mention  the 
rationale  on  which  he  founds  his  calcula¬ 
tion. — We  are  not  enabled  to  estimate  the 
time  of  a  revolution,  because  we  do  not 
know  under  what  meridian  it  lies  ;  or  in 
other  words,  how  much  it  has  moved  west¬ 
ward  from  the  meridian  under  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  found  it,  nearly  fifty  years  ago. — 
There  are,  however,  good  grounds  for  con¬ 
cluding,  that  its  progress  westward,  in  its 
orbit  within  the  earth ,  i9  much  slower  than 
that  of  the  North-west  Pole. — To  prove 
this,  let  us  take  the  instance  of  St.  Helena , 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  in  the 
year  1796,  I,  by  means  of  a  true  meridian, 

ascertained 
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ascertained  the  West  variation  to  be,  by  a 
series  of  observations,  15  deg.  48  min.  34 
sec.  —  In  the  year  176‘8,  Captain  Wallis 
made  it  12  deg.  47  min. — This  in  twenty- 
eight  years  gave  an  increase  of  3  deg.  1 
min.  34  sec.  being  a  medium  annual  increase 
of  0  deg.  6  min.  29  sec. — Now,  in  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  the  increase  of  West 
variation  from  16’57,  when  it  was  nothing  in 
London,  to  1817,  being  a  term  of  160 
years,  was  24  deg.  17  min.  giving  an  average 
annual  increase  of  0  deg.  9  min.  5  sec.  which 
would  indicate  a  quicker  movement  of  nearly 
one  third  part  more. — There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  our  having  arrived  at  pretty  nearly 
the  real  position  of  the  South-east  Magnetic 
Pole.  If  from  this  position  a  line  be  drawn 
over  St.  Helena,  it  will  pass  along  the  West 
side  of  Iceland,  evidently  shewing,  that 
though  the  North-west  Pole  may  have  a 
small  influence  over  the  North  extremity  of 
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the  needle  at  St.  Helena,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  West  variation  there  is  occasioned 
by  the  attraction  of  the  South  end  of  the 
needle,  by  the  more  contiguous  South-east 
Pole.  At  no  distant  future  period,  the 
precise  time  of  Polar  Revolution,  and  rela¬ 
tive  magnetic  strength  w  ill  be  ascertained  ; 
by  which  means,  the  variation  at  any  place, 
when  not  disturbed  by  local  causes,  will  be 
readily  calculated. — In  such  calculations,  it 
may  be  probable,  that  the  intensity  of  polar 
magnetic  action  will  be  inversely,  as  the 
squares,  or  even  cubes  of  linear  distances. — 
To  an  estimate  of  such  balanced  description, 
or  disturbing  influence,  future  calculations 
of  variation  must  necessarily  be  subject ; 
and  will  be  deducible  from  the  laws  of 
movement  and  force  of  this  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomenon,  when  clearly  resulting  from  farther 
researches  and  observations,  arising  from 
further  voyages  of  discovery. 
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BEAT  H. 

finish’d  !  and  the  sting  of  death  is 
o’er,  [shore 

And  her  pure  Spirit  seeks  that  Heavenly 
Where  sorrow  has  no  place  ;  where  only  joy 
And  peace  are  known,  and  felt  without  alloy  ; 
Where  tears,  if  any,  are  hut  tears  of  bliss 
At  having  gain’d  so  pure  a  realm  as  this. 
Her  mortal  course  completed,  thro’  the  skies, 
She  on  the  wings  of  conscious  duty  flies. 
Knocks,  and  gains  entrance  at  the  Heavenly 
gate, 

Wher#  choirs  of  angels  her  admittance  wait, 
With  songs  of  praise;  how  chang’d  that  form 
appears  [and  fears 

From  death’s  cold  paleness,  and  the  doubts 
Mortality  is  heir  to ;  on  that  brow 
Angelic  love  and  sweetness  hover  now. 

No  more  remains  of  what  we  priz’d  below, 
Nor  from  those  lips  do  earthly  numbers  flow 
That  oft  would  so  delight  us;  now  she'} 
sings  / 

No  more  of  earthly,  but  of  heavenly  things  V 
Before  the  Lord  of  lords,  the  King  of l 
kings.  J 

Spirit  of  bliss  made  perfect !  O  be  thou, 

My  earthly  hope  before ,  my  guardian  angel 
now  ! 

Blandford.  S. 

CANZONETTE. 

By  Henry  Neele,  Esq.* 

Oh  !  think  not  Fame’s  or  Fortune’s  ray 
Shall  tempt  me,  Love,  from  thee  to 
wander. 

Or  all  the  world  deems  great  or  gay, 

Has  power  to  lure  my  fond  heart  yonder. 

*  From  Hommage  aux  Dames. 
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The  flower  that  turns  to  meet  the  sun, 

And  bends  its  gentle  head  before  it, 

Bows  not  to  any  other  one. 

Though  countless  worlds  are  shining  o’er  it. 


SONNET  TO  GENTLENESS. 

jp'AIR  blue-ey’d  Maid,  with  soft  and  mo¬ 
dest  mien, 

Whose  heart  ne’er  swells  with  pride  or 
passion  rude. 

Whose  brow  serene  is  ever  smooth ;  I  ween 
No  rankling  sorrow  dare  on  thee  intrude. 

Thy  step  so  even,  ardour  cannot  haste, 

Thy  breast  so  calm  that  Love  can  ne’er 
inflame, 

Thy  lip  so  smiling,  who  but  longs  to 
taste  ? 

Thy  heart  so  cold,  to  win,  who  would  not 
aim  ? 

Yes  :  thou  in  apathy  art  doubtless  blest. 
Art  ever  passive,  tranquil,  and  sedate  ; 

For  ev’ry  ruffling  passion  lies  at  rest, 

Unfelt  is  Love  or  Anger,  Hope  or  Hate  : 

Yet  scarce  I  wish  my  breast  to  be  thy  shrine, 

So  much  of  bliss  in  Energy  is  mine. 

M.  A.  R. 


SONG. 


!  frown  not,  gentle  Lady,  so, 

I  did  not  mean  to  give  offence  ! 

But  bid  Love’s  sun-beam  gild  thy  brow. 
And  banish  dark  distrust  far  hence  ! 

What  said  I  ?  ’twas  of  Love  I  told. 

Of  blighted  hopes,  and  by-gone  joys, — 
Of  youthful  feelings  not  yet  cold — 

Proud  Manhood’s  chain,  tho’  Childhood’s 
toys. 


The 
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The  blooming  Fair  of  fond  fifteen, 

Who  courts,  yet  scorns  the  bov  god’s 
bowers, 

But  little  dreams  how  dark  a  scene 
May  cloud  o’er  Beauty’s  riper  hours. 

Some  fickle  youth  his  love-tale  sighs, 

Wins  her  young  heart — and  all  seems 
fair  : — 

Another  smiles — her  Lover  flies, 

And  leaves  her  victim  of  Despair. 

I  see  it  all — ’twas  so  with  thee — 

'Hie  lucid  tear  that  pearls  thine  eye, 

The  swelling  breast  that  once  was  free, 

The  downcast  look,  and  half-drawn  sigh — 

All  tell  of  past,  of  blighted  love, 

Of  Childhood’s  joys  and  Manhood’s  grief ; 

Yet  thou  may’st  still  fresh  pleasures  prove, 
For  see  1  Hope  smiles  a  sweet  relief! 

Then  frown  not,  gentle  Lady,  so, 

I  did  not  mean  to  give  offence  ; 

Love’s  sunbeams  yet  may  gild  thy  brow, 
And  banish  dark  distrust  far  hence. 

Temple,  March  1824.  If.  B. 


On  a  broken  Pinnacle  of  Cowpeu's  Summer 
House  at  Olneij. 

QUINCE  first  thy  russet  form  was  rear’d, 

Y  on  lowly  roof  to  grace, 

What  new-born  numbers  have  appear’d. 

And  run  their  mortal  race  : 

Whilst  tuneful  chimes  in  yonder  tower, 
Have  subdivided  every  hour. 

And,  as  the  varying  seasons  roll’d, 

And  circling  suns  declin’d, 

Who  can  the  heavy  woes  unfold 
Sustain’d  by  human  kind  ? 

Whilst  Time,  pursuing,  gradual  pace. 
Impress’d  deep  furrows  on  thy  face. 


At  length,  the  pelting  storm  has  broke 
With  hollow  whistling  sound, 

Thy  long  resisting  heart  of  oak, 

And  dash’d  thee  to  the  ground. 

While  tuneful  notes  from  yonder  tow’r. 
Have  measur’d  out  thy  final  hour. 

There,  tinted  rich,  with  mossy  green, 

To  drilling  worms  a  prey, 

That  well-known  pinnacle  is  seen, 

A  fragment  cast  away  ; 

No  more  the  pensive  sigh  to  claim, 

Of  vot’ries  to  a  Poet’s  name. 

But  long,  this  sweet,  sequester’d  scene. 
Where  Cowper  woo’d  his  muse, 

Shall  kindred  spirits  charm,  I  ween, 

And  kindred  thoughts  infuse  ; 
Perchancfc,  till  yonder  chimes  give  o’er, 
And  Time  itself  shall  be  no  more.  S.  J. 


ON  A  BLISTER. 

^OND’ROUS  Fly  !  of  Spanish  birth, 
Scarce  the  tenant  of  an  hour, 

\\  ho  would  think  that  so  much  worth 
Lay  within  thy  magic  pow’r. 


Pains,  as  tho’  past  remedy. 

Oft  distract  the  fev’rish  head, 

Strange  the  virtue  dwells  with  thee, 

When  thy  little  life  is  fled. 

None  of  Nature’s  works  despise, 

Such  the  moral  I ’d  reveal, 

E’en  these  seeming  worthless  flies 

Own  a  saving  pow’r  to  heal.  R.  C.  P. 


CHRISTMAS. 

From  Mr .  Montgomery’ s  “  Sheffield  Iris." 

'pHERE  is  a  word,  that,  like  a  spell, 

Can  call  the  past  to  fancy’s  view, 

Of  by-gone  scenes  and  pleasures  tell. 

And  childhood’s  simple  joys  renew. 

There  is  a  word,  whose  power  can  fling 
A  hallowed  sadness  o’er  the  breast, 

And  to  the  eye  of  memory  bring 

Lamented  forms — now  sunk  to  rest. 

Yet  though  at  that  lov’d  word,  a  tear 

May  fall  for  those  whom  death  has 
taken, 

We  feel  those  recollections  dear, 

And  love  the  sorrow  they  awaken. 

‘  1  here  is  a  joy  in  grief,  when  peace 

Dwells  with  the  sad:’  —  thus  Ossi&n 
sings  ;  — 

And  it  is  true,  and,  till  life  cease, 

Be  mine  their  frequent  visitings. 

But  soon  the  charm  of  this  glad  season 
Bids  care  and  melancholy  fly, 

And  mirth  and  joy,  chastis’d  by  reason, 
Excite  to  harmless  revelry. 

I  hen,  Christmas,  hail  !  yet  once  again 
Thy  wonted  cheerfulness  impart ; 

Let  peace  and  social  kindness  reign, 

And  Christmas-feelings  warm  each  heart. 


A  Hymn  composed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fan- 
shaw  Middleton,  late  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta;  and  directed  by  him  to  be  sung  on 
“  New  Year's  Day,"  in  his  Cathedral. 

As  o’er  the  past  my  mem’ry  strays, 

Why  heaves  the  secret  sigh  ? 

’Tis  that  I  mourn  departed  days, 

Still  unprepar'd  to  die. 

The  world  and  worldly  things  belov’d, 

My  anxious  thoughts  employ’d; 

And  time  unhallow’d,  unimprov’d. 

Presents  a  fearful  void. 

Y7et,  Holy  Father,  wild  despair 
Chase  from  my  lab’ring  breast ; 

Thy  grace  it  is  that  prompts  the  prayer. 
That  grace  can  do  the  rest. 

My  life’s  brief  remnant  all  be  thine  ! 

And  when  thy  sure  decree 

Bids  me  this  fleeting  breath  resign, 

O  speed  my  soul  to  Thee ! 
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ITALY. 

A  letter  from  Naples,  Hated  Dec.  6,  re¬ 
lates  a  most  atrocious  occurrence.  Several 
English  parties,  it  appears,  had  been  to  view 
the  mins  near  Pnestum,  when,  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  a  lady  and  her  two  daughters  were 
robbed,  and  then  suffered  to  proceed.  The 
lady’s  carriage  was  followed  by  that  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  late  High  Sheriff  of  Northampton¬ 
shire,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  lady ; 
they  were  stopped  by  the  same  party,  who 
dissatisfied  with  the  money  given  them  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  said,  ‘  We  know  you  have  more, 
and  if  you  do  not  surrender  it  you  must  die.’ 
Mr.  Id.  replied,  ‘  You  dare  not  shoot  at 
this  time  of  day.’  He  had  scarcely  uttered 
this  observation  when  a  shot  was  fired,  and 
a  ball  entered  his  breast ;  another  ball  struck 
Mrs.  Hunt  in  the  breast ;  and  the  three 
robbers  immediately  ran  off  without  search¬ 
ing  for  plunder.  Mr.  Hunt  expired  almost 
immediately.  Mrs.  Hunt  lingered  two  days. 
This  event  caused  a  great  sensation  among 
the  English  at  Naples,  and  a  number  of 
gendarmes  were  immediately  sent  to  search 
for  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime,  but  they 
were  not  likely  to  discover  them. 

GREECE. 

According  to  the  Moniteur,  the  Greek 
corsairs  are  cruising  all  over  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  and  carrying  away  prisoners  and  booty 
from  the  Turkish  coasts.  Smyrna  itself  had 
been  saved  only  by  the  interference  of  the 
Foreign  Consuls.  The  Greeks,  we  are  told, 
meditate  an  expedition  against  the  Isle  of 
Candia. 

AMERICA. 

The  National  Calendar ,  published  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  contains  many  valuable  documents 
with  respect  to  the  United  States — notices 
of  the  expenditure  and  revenue — on  the 
administration,  salaries  of  public  function¬ 
aries,  Nc.  The  United  States  contain,  it 
appears,  9,6*54,415  inhabitants,  of  which 
1,543,688  are  slaves.  Agriculture  employs 
‘2,175,06*5  persons,  and  commerce  only 
7*2,558  ;  manufactures  349,66*3.  The  part 
relating  to  emigration  is  curious  enough. 
In  the  years  1821  and  1822  there  arrived  in 
different  ships  20,201  passengers,  of  whom 
3969  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  other  16,232  emigrant  foreigners, 
8S24  were  English,  685  French,  486  Ger¬ 
mans,  400  Spaniards,  112  Hollanders.  It 
is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  settle 
the  advantages  which  the  United  States  do 
or  might  derive  from  these  emigrations. 
The  compiler  of  The  Calendar  mentions 
some  facts  which  aid  the  solution  of  this 
question.  He  divides  the  emigrants  into 
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four  classes  : — The  first  is  the  usefully  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  comprises  4964  individuals,  all 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  trade  or  profession 
The  other  classes  are  unproductive  but  use¬ 
ful,  506.9  ;  unproductive,  459  ;  and  all  other 
sorts  of  unproductive  (as  old  men,  women, 
children,  Sec.),  9721.  The  Calendar  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  all  the  patents  granted  for 
1822  :  they  amount  to  194.  It  1ms  also  a 
list  of  all  the  new  works  or  new  editions 
deposited  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office 
in  the  same  year :  they  amount  to  ninety- 
five,  twenty  of  which  are  dictionaries,  gram¬ 
mars,  or  elementary  books ;  nine  theologi¬ 
cal  and  moral ;  fourteen  of  physical  and 
mathematical  science  ;  eight  of  law  ;  eleven 
of  statistics  and  geography,  &c.  Altogether 
the  work  presents  a  curious  and  instructive 
picture  of  a  rising  country. 

EAST  INDIES.  —  The  Burmhese. 

The  Calcutta  Government  Gazette  of  July 
29,  contains  an  account  of  a  series  of  very 
brilliant  successes  obtained  over  the  Bur¬ 
mhese  by  the  British  and  Native  Forces  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Camp¬ 
bell.  Accounts  to  the  29th  of  August  state 
that  the  Burmhese  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rangoon  have  felt  the  superiority  of  our 
arms.  After  having  been  easily  repulsed  in 
a  general  attack  upon  the  British  positions, 
they  had  l>een  assaulted  in  their  turn,  and 
had  lost  in  one  single  day  ten  stockades, 
upwards  of  800  of  their  best  troops  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  thirty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  forty  swivels,  and  ihany 
muskets. — Their  confidence  was  changed 
into  alarm,  and  the  difficulty  of  replacing 
the  weapons  of  war  of  which  they  had  suf¬ 
fered  themselves  to  be  deprived,  and  which, 
even  at  the  first,  were  very  scarce  in  their 
army,  had  rendered  them  incapable  of  un¬ 
dertaking,  for  some  time,  any  offensive  ope¬ 
ration. 

The  Burmhese  war  assumes  every  day  a 
more  important  aspect ;  and  the  British 
forces  have  certainly  effected  prodigies  of 
valour.  The  “  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
the  Burmban  Empire,”  by  Capt.  Cox  *,  of 
the  East  India  Service,  shews  the  insolence 
and  martial  spirit  of  the  government.  The 
following  extracts  may  be  interesting. 

“The  Burmhans  pique  themselves  on  stra¬ 
tagem,  and  he  inquired  whether  we  used 
stratagems  in  war  ?  I  mentioned  two  or 
three  common  ones,  but  added,  that  the  art 
of  war  chiefly  rested  on  stratagems  in  out¬ 
witting  your  enemy,  or  circumventing  his 
designs ;  so  that  Generals  of  abilities  were 
continually  inventing  new  ones,  or  practising 

*  S«e  vol.  xci.  ii.  444. 
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old  ones  in  a  new  manner  :  to  which  he  as¬ 
sented,  and  mentioned  some  of  their  stra¬ 
tagems,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  well-laid 
ambuscades,  8cc.  He  then  observed,  that 
the  English  had  a  great  many  sepoys  ;  I 
told  him  we  found,  that  the  cheapest  and 
best  mode  of  preverving  peace  was,  by  con¬ 
vincing  our  neighbours  that  we  were  always 
prepared  for  war  ;  but  added,  by  way  of 
shortening  the  observation,  that  the  Burm- 
hans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  In  this  he 
corrected  me,  saying,  “  That  only  particu¬ 
lar  classes  amongst  them  went  to  war,  some 
by  prescriptive  occupation  continued  such 
from  father  to  son,  but,  in  general,  only  the 
poor ;  all  those  who  paid  a  direct  revenue 
to  the  King  being  exempted  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  ‘  But,’  says  he,  ‘  our  merchants 
like  to  go  to  war;  our  armies  are  half  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  join  war  and  traffic 
together,  carrying  a  pack  of  goods  as  well 
as  their  arms  with  them.” 

“September  22.  In  the  morning  Mr. 
Keys  attended  the  enga’s  whoon,  the  pre¬ 
sent  generalissimo,  by  appointment  to  visit 
the  Burmhan  camp,  situated  on  a  pleasant 
plain  about  three  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  the  fort. 
He  found  the  men  hutted  in  an  irregular 
manner,  and  scattered  over  the  plain.  As 
he  did  not  see  them  drawn  up,  he  could  not 
judge  of  their  arms  or  numbers,  but  he  saw 
several  muskets  among  them,  spears,  shields, 
and  swords  ;  and  guesses,  that  they  do  not 
exceed  10,000  men,  the  general  said  20,000, 
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INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Government  is  about  to  establish  a  resi¬ 
dent  Police  Magistrate,  with  clerks,  offi¬ 
cers,  &c.  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries. 
The  population  of  that  district  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  ;  and  it  is 
said  the  reason  for  adopting  this  measure  is 
the  great  inconvenience  which  has  arisen 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  local  Justices 
being,  in  some  way  or  other,  concerned  in 
the  manufactures  there  carried  on  ;  so  that 
they  have  frequently  to  decide  against  each 
other — thereby  creating  much  jealousy  and 
dissension.  The  office  of  this  new  police 
establishment  is  to  be  at  Hanley  —  a  town 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  potteries;  and  the 
salary  of  the  Magistrate  1000Z.  per  arm. 
with  house,  &c. 

It  appears  from  an  official  statement  just 
published,  that  there  are  256  Catholic  Cha¬ 
pels  in  England,  seventy-one  Charity  and 
other  Schools,  and  348  officiating  Priests  : 
of  these  twelve  Chapels,  one  School,  and 
eight  Priests,  are  in  the  county  of  Hants; 
six  Chapels  and  five  Priests  in  Sussex ;  three 
Chapels  and  two  Priests  in  W  iltshire ;  six 
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but  you  deal  liberally  with  a  Burmhan  when 
you  give  him  credit  for  one  half  of  what  he 
says.  Attached  to  this  camp  he  also  saw  a 
bazar,  very  well  stored  with  provisions,  and 
various  ai  tides  of  traffic  for  the  supply  of 
the  recruits :  this,  he  was  told,  was  to  at¬ 
tend  them  on  their  expedition.  The  General 
pointed  out  the  route  they  were  to  take  to 
Jamai,  over  the  eastern  range  of  mountains; 
and  when  asked  how  they  transported  their 
artillery  over  them,  he  said,  the  pieces  they 
took  on  such  expeditions  were  very  light, 
carrying  a  half-pound  or  pound  ball  at  the 
most.  He  was  very  attentive  to  Mr.  Keys, 
and  regretted  that  he  could  not  take  him 
into  the  Yongdho  as  he  had  his  boots  on, 
and  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  any  of 
his  Majesty’s  courts  with  their  feet  covered. 
The  yongdho,  vulgarly  called  rondve  or 
rhone,  is  a  tribunal,  and  literally  means,  in 
the  Burmhan  language,  the  place  of  truth  ; 
the  one  erected  in  camp  is  for  the  trial  of 
military  offences,  to  examine  the  musters  of 
the  levies,  and  receive  petitions  from  those 
who  wish  to  commute  their  personal  service 
by  a  fine.  These  fines  are  one  of  the  sources 
of  Burmhan  revenue ;  and  to  afford  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  raising  them,  is  in  general  one  of 
the  causes  for  the  annual  expeditions  his 
majesty  sets  on  foot.  Thus  does  the  avarice 
and  mistaken  policy  of  the  despot  lead  him 
to  the  most  pernicious  means  of  swelling 
his  coffers.” 

4 - 

CCURR  ENCES. 

Chapels  and  six  Priests  in  Devonshire ;  se¬ 
ven  Chapels,  one  School,  and  eight  Priests 
in  Dorsetshire.  —  In  Lancashire  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be.  the  largest  number,  there  being 
eighty-one  Chapels,  six  Schools,  and  seventy- 
nine  Priests. 

Steam  Power  Looms.—  In  the  year  1818 
there  were  in  Manchester,  Stockport,  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Hyde,  Stayley  Bridge,  and  their  vi¬ 
cinities,  fourteen  cotton  factories,  contain¬ 
ing  about  2,000  looms  :  in  1821  this  num¬ 
ber  was  cncreased  to  thirty-two  factories, 
and  5,732  looms  ;  and  at  present  there  are 
not  fewer  than  10,000  steam  looms  at  work 
in  Great  Britain.  Each  of  the  steam  loom 
mills  forms  a  complete  manufacturing  co¬ 
lony,  in  which  every  process,  from  the  pick- 
ing  of  the  raw  cotton  to  its  conversion  into 
cloth  is  performed  ;  and  on  a  scale  so  large 
that  there  is  now  accomplished  in  one  sin¬ 
gle  building  as  much  work  as  would  in  the 
last  age  have  employed  an  entire  district. 
The  steam  looms  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  production  of  printing  cloth  and  shirt¬ 
ings;  but  they  also  weave  thicksetts,  fancy 
dimities,  cambrics,  and  quiltings,  together 
with  silks,  worsted,  and  woollen  broad  cloths. 
Rail-Roads  avd  Canals. — A  comparison 

has 
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has  been  made  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
railways  and  canals,  in  a  provincial  paper. 
The  writer  calculates  the  degree  of  resist¬ 
ance  a  carnage  or  vessel  meets  with,  either 
from  friction  or  the  pressure  of  water,  in 
each  of  these  modes  of  conveyance.  From 
these  calculations,  it  appears  evident,  that 
a  horse  will  draw  a  load  ten  times  as  great 
upon  a  railway,  and  thirty  times  as  great 
upon  a  canal,  as  he  will  upon  a  good  road. 
When  the  horse  moves  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  therefore,  a  canal  is  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  conveyance ;  but  when 
the  speed  is  increased,  the  case  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  With  regard  to  the  expense,  the 
writer  estimates  the  cost  of  a  railway  at 
three  times  the  cost  of  a  good  turnpike 
road,  and  that  of  a  canal  about  nine  or  ten 
times.  If  railways,  therefore,  should  come 
into  general  use,  two-thirds  of  the  expense 
of  transporting  commodities  would  be  saved, 
as,  though  the  first  cost  of  the  railway  is 
three  times  that  of  the  road,  the  same  force 
will  move  ten  times  the  weight  ovev  it. 
Railways  then,  it  is  obvious,  afford  prodi¬ 
gious  facilities  over  any  other  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  both  as  regards  time  and  expense  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  limits  to  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  movement  these  iron  pathways  will 
enable  us  to  command,  or  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  trade,  commerce,  and  even  agri¬ 
culture,  which  they  will  allow  us  to  effect. 

The  Ormonde  Property. — It  has  been  as¬ 
serted  that  the  ‘  Sutton  Hall  Estate,’  which 
was  sold  to  the  wealthy  Mr.  Arkwright  for 
216,000/.  had  been  parted  with  at  much  less 
than  its  value.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  this  statement  is  erroneous,  having  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  valuation  by  a  great  many  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  The  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  the  bidder  at  215,000/. 
for  the  estate  purchased  by  Mr.  Ark¬ 
wright.  The  aggregate  of  these  sales 
amounts  to  482,432 1.  A  sum  exceeding  by 
250,000/.  any  previous  auction,  and  the 
amount  full  80,00 Ol.  beyond  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  respectable  valuers  ;  the  average 
being  more  than  forty  years  purchase  upon 
a  rack  rent;  indeed  the  rental  was  consider¬ 
ed  so  high,  that  the  tenantry  required  (and 
it  was  conceded  to  them),  a  deduction  of 
25  per  cent,  in  the  years  1820-1  and  2. 
The  Chilcote  estate  produces  2,000/.  a 
year,  and  had  the  same  deduction  during  the 
agricultural  distress ;  it  produced  87,000/. 
being  upwards  of  43  years  purchase.  The 
Cotton  Park  estate  is  let  at  280/.  a  year — 
it  sold  for  12,800/.  or  47  years  purchase; 
and  in  no  case  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
sales  did  any  estate  sell  at  less  than  40  years 
purchase,  being  an  unequivocal  improvement 
in  landed  property,  of  ten  years  purchase  with 
reference  to  any  previous  sales.  The  Dow- 
ler  Lodge  estate,  near  Andover,  of  .980  acres, 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Robins,  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  his  Ormonde  sales,  to  Mr.  Thos.  Gould 


for  17,000  guiucas,  the  timber  to  be  paid 
for  in  addition.  This  gentleman  was  the 
bidder  at  200,000/.  for  the  ‘  Leviathan  lot,’ 
on  the  previous  day  ;  it  is  said  he  was  de¬ 
puted  by  Sir  M.  Lopez,  bart.  A  freehold 
house,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  let  on  lease 
for  150/.  a  year  (part  of  Lord  Ormonde’s 
property),  sold  for  4,515/.  or  30  years  pur¬ 
chase  ;  it  should  therefore  appear  that 
houses,  as  well  as  land,  are  improving  in  an 
equal  ratio.  The  auction  duty  payable  to 
Government,  out  of  these  sales,  is  14,070/. 
18s.  8rZ.  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  amount 
paid  to  the  Excise  on  any  other  occasion 
since  the  origin  of  auctions. 

Natural  Curiosity. 

There  is  a  Fish-pond  at  Logan  or  Port 
Nessock  (says  the  Dumfries  Courier),  form¬ 
ed  in  1800,  and  re-peopled  since  by  many 
successive  generations  of  cod.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  artificial  basin  of  salt 
water,  30  feet  deep  by  160  in  circumference 
— reckoning  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.  The  area  within  is  wholly  hewn 
from  the  solid  rock,  and  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  one  of  those  fissures,  or  natural 
tunnels,  so  common  on  bold  and  precipitous 
coasts.  Attached  to  the  pond  is  a  neat 
Gothic  cottage  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  fisherman,  and  the  rock  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  substantial  wall,  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  in  circumference.  In  every 
state  of  the  wind  or  tide — in  winter  as  well 
as  summer,  when  not  a  single  boat  dare 
venture  to  sea,  the  proprietor,  Colonel 
M ‘Do wall,  can  command  a  supply  of  the 
finest  fish,  and  study  at  his  leisure  the  in¬ 
stincts  and  habits  of  the  ii  finny  nations.” 
From  the  inner  or  back  door  of  the  lodge, 
a  winding  stair-way  conducts  you  to  the 
usual  halting  place — a  large  flat  stone  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  water,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  every  part  of  the  aquatic  prison. 
When  the  tide  is  out,  this  stone  is  left  com¬ 
pletely  dry ;  and  here  a  stranger  perceives 
with  surprise  a  hundred  mouths  simulta¬ 
neously  opened  to  greet  his  arrival.  Fishes 
in  fact  hear  as  well  as  see,  and  the  moment 
the  fisherman  crosses  his  threshhold,  the 
pond  is  agitated  by  the  action  of  some  hun¬ 
dred  fins,  and  otherwise  thrown  into  a  state 
of  perfect  anarchy  and  confusion.  Darting 
from  this,  that,  and  the  other  corner,  the 
whole  population  move,  as  it  were,  to  a 
common  centre,  elevate  their  snouts,  lash 
their  tales,  and  jostle  one  another  with  such 
violence,  that  on  a  first  view  they  actually 
seem  to  be  menacing  an  attack  on  the  poor 
fisherman,  in  place  of  the  creel  he  carries 
full  of  limpets.  Many  of  the  fishes  are  so 
tame  that  they  will  feed  greedily  from  the 
hand,  and  bite  yourfingers  into  the  bargain, 
if  you  are  foolish  enough  to  let  them  ; — 
while  others  are  again  so  shy,  that  the 
fisherman  discourses  of  their  different  tem¬ 
pers  as  a  thing  quite  as  palpable  as  the  gills 
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they  breathe  or  the  fins  they  move  by. 
One  gigantic  cod,  which  answers  to  the 
name  of  Thom,  and  may  be  well  described 
as  the  patriarch  of  the  pond,  very  forcibly 
arrests  attention.  This  unfortunate,  who 
passed  his  youth  in  the  open  sen,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  age  of  five,  and  has  since 
sojourned  at  Port  Nessock  for  the  long 
period  of  twelve  years,  during  all  which 
time  he  has  gradually  increased  in  bulk  and 
weight.  He  is  now,  however,  so  wholly 
blind  from  age  or  disease,  that  he  has  no 
chance  whatever  in  the  general  scramble. 
The  fisherman,  however,  is  very  kind  to 
him  ;  and  it  is  really  affecting,  as  well  as 
curious,  to  see  the  huge  animal  raise  him¬ 
self  in  the  water,  and  then  resting  his  head 
on  the  flat  stone,  allow  it  to  be  gently  patted 
or  stroked,  gaping  all  the  while  to  implore 
that  food  which  he  has  no  other  means  of 
obtaining. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Dec.  22.  Foote  v.  Hayne.  This  was  an 
action  brought  by  the  celebrated  actress 
Miss  Foote  against  Mr.  Hayue,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  fortune,  for  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  The  case  having  excited  consi¬ 
derable  interest,  the  court  was  immensely 
crowded  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  A 
special  jury  were  appointed.  Messrs.  At¬ 
torney-General,  Gurney,  and  Platt,  appear¬ 
ed  as  Counsel  for  Miss  Foote ;  Messrs. 
Scarlett,  Brougham,  and  Adolphus,  for  Mr. 
Hayne.  The  damages  were  laid  at  10,000/. 
bhe  declaration  stated  that  Mr.  Hayne  had 
made  a  promise  of  marriage  to  plaintiff, 
who  had  in  consequence  relinquished  her 
theatrical  engagement. — The  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  went  through  the  circumstances  of 
Miss  Foote’s  life,  and  stated  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  performing  at  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  Theatre,  she  became  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Berkeley,  who,  under  a  promise  of 
marriage,  seduced  her,  and  she  lived  under 
his  protection  for  five  years.  This  con¬ 
nexion  was  no  secret,  and  Mr.  Hayne  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  it ;  two  children  were 
born ;  after  the  birth  of  the  last,  Miss  F. 
finding  that  Colonel  B.  did  not  fulfil  his 
promise,  resolved  that  the  connexion  should 
cease;  this  she  carried  into  effect  in  June, 
1  824 .  In  the  preceding  summer  Mr.  Hayne 
had  seen  Miss  F. ;  invited  her  father  to  his 
seat,  Texon  Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  request¬ 
ed  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  his 
daughter;  Mr.  F.  (and  afterwards  Mrs.  Foote) 
said  that  his  addresses  could  not  be  received, 
as  their  daughter  was  under  an  eegagement 
to  Colonel  Berkeley ;  but  as  that  connexion 
was  broken  off  in  June  last,  Mr.  Hayne  was 
then  received  by  Miss  Foote,  who  accepted 
his  offer  of  marriage.  Miss  F.  wished  to 
communicate  herself  to  him  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  connexion  with  Colonel  B. 
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but  before  she  had  au  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  Colonel  B.  requested  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Hayne,  in  which  he  communicated 
every  thing  to  that  gentleman.  This  inter¬ 
view  led  ultimately  to  the  breaking-off  of 
the  engagement  with  Mr.  Hayne,  Miss 
Foote  acceding  to  the  propriety  of  so  doing, 
after  having  explained  to  Mr.  H.  her  whole 
conduct,  and  expressing  an  opinion  that 
Colonel  B.  acted  from  revenge.  A  negoti¬ 
ation  afterwards  commenced  between  Colo¬ 
nel  B.  and  Miss  F.  which  ended  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  surrendering  the  custody  of  the  child¬ 
ren  to  the  Colonel,  to  which  Mr.  H.  urged 
her  ;  the  moment  this  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Hayne,  he  renewed  in  the  most  po¬ 
sitive  terms,  his  promise  of  marriage,  which 
he  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil.  Numerous 
letters  were  produced  in  evidence,  fully  prov¬ 
ing  that  a  promise  of  marriage  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Hayne,  after  Miss  Foote’s  con¬ 
nexion  with  Col.  Berkeley  had  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him ;  accordingly  a  verdict  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff — damages  3000/. 

THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Covent  Garden. 

Dec.  3.  A  new  tragedy,  entitled  “  Ra¬ 
venna,  or  Italian  Love.”  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Milan.  The  Epilogue,  more  remarkable 
for  effrontery,  than  any  other  quality,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Yates  with  point  and  spi¬ 
rit.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Prologue 
the  manager  announced  that  “horses  run, 
and  pageants  charm  no  more  ;”  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  audience  to  the  protection  of 
Melpomene  and  Thalia.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  revival  of  the  Drama,  and  heartily 
wish  it  may  be  encouraged. 

Dec.  27.  The  Christmas  pantomime  of 
Harlequin  ami  the  Dragon  of  IVantley*,  was 
produced,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Farley ;  but  it  might  have  been  the  Dragon 
of  any  other  place,  so  far  as  the  subject 
went.  The  pantomimical  changes  were 
exhibited  with  admirable  effect;  and  the 
scenery  was  remarkably  fine.  Young  Gri¬ 
maldi,  as  clown,  excited  universal  applause, 
and  his  whole  acting  shewed  that  he  is  a 
worthy  scion  of  the  old  block.  The  piece 
has  been  repeatedly  performed. 

Drury  Lane. 

Dec.  27.  A  Christmas  pantomime,  call¬ 
ed  Harlequin  and  the  Talking  Bird,  the 
Singing  Tree ,  and  the  Golden  Haters,  was 
represented.  As  usual,  it  consisted  of 
coutinual  scenes  of  harlequinade.  Some  of 
the  passing  events  of  the  day  were  cleverly 
satirized,  particularly  the  company  of  pa¬ 
tent  washerwomen  ;  but  the  scener),  in  some 
respects,  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  ri¬ 
val  theatre. 

*  See  p.  594. 
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Gazette  Puomotions. 

Dec.  21.— Lieut. -col.  John  Harvey,  De¬ 
puty  Adjutaut  General  of  the  forces  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  knighted. 

fVar-Oj/ice,  Dec,  23. — 21st  Reg.  Foot, 
Brevet  Lieut. -col.  H.  Thomas,  to  he  Ma¬ 
jor,  vice  Champion,  deceased. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Henry  Blayds,  Charterhouse  Hinton, 
P.  C.  Somerset. 

Rev.  Edw.  Bullen,  S.  C.  L.  Gunby,  near 
Spilsby  R.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  Francis  Dyson,  Dogmersfield  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  Miles  Formby,  Cothelstono  P.  C.  So¬ 
merset. 

Rev.  Thos.  Gatehouse,  North  Cheriton  R. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  John  Gathorne,  Tarvin  V.  Cheshire. 
Rev.  Wm.  Greene,  Aboghill  R.  diweese  of 
Connor. 

Rev.  Robt.  Harkness,  Stowey  V.  Somerset. 
Rev.  Jos.  Haythorne,  Congresbury  V.  cum 
Week  St.  Lawrence  Chapelry,  Somerset. 
Rev.  Bennett  Michell,  Winsford  V.  Somers. 
Rev.  And.  Quicke,  Newton  St.  Cyres  V.  Dev. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Robson,  Rancliffe  P.C.  co.  York* 
Rev.  1.  Wharton,  St.  John’s  Wood  Chapel, 
Mary-la-bonne,  vice  Parke,  dec. 

Rev.  Geo.  Wood,  Holy  Trinity  R.  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Dorset,  vice  Richman,  dec. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith,  D.  D.  Master  of  Man¬ 
chester  School,  one  of  the  four  King’s 
Preachers  in  Lancashire. 

Rev.  Matthew  Irving,  B.D.  Prebendary  of 
Rochester,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
King,  vice  J.  R.  Deare,  dec. 


Dispensations. 

Rev.  W.  Hardwicke,  to  hold  Lavington  R. 
co.  Lincoln,  with  Outwell  R.  co.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  John  Houderi,  to  hold  Farmington  R. 
co.  Glouc.  with  St.  Mary’s  V.  Warwick. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  Fred.  Holmes,  appointed  Professor  at 
the  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta. 

John  Holmes,  esq.  High  Bailiff  of  South¬ 
wark,  vice  Princep,  resigned. 

John  Newman,  esq.  (son  of  the  City  Soli¬ 
citor)  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Re¬ 
cord,  Southwark,  vice  Holmes,  resigned. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately.  The  wife  of  H.  Winston  Barron, 
esq.  of  Bellmont  House,  Waterford,  a  son 
and  heir. — At  Buckland  Rectory,  Dorking, 
the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Keene,  a  son. 

Nov.  1 .  At  Hargrave,  Northamptonshire, 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Wm.  Baker,  a  dan. — 20. 
At  Hampton  Lodge,  near  Hereford,  the  wife 
of  Fowler  Price,  esq.  a  dau. — >2 6.  Mrs.  Benj. 
Milward,  of  Keynsham,  a  dau. — 27.  At  Bi¬ 
cester  House,  the  wife  of  T.  Lewis  Coker, 
esq.  a  son. — 28.  At  Exeter,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Foskett,  esq.  late  senior  Capt.  15th 
Hussars,  a  dau. — 29.  At  Hadley,  Middlesex, 
the  wife  of  Donald  Mackay,  esq.  a  son. 

Dec.  5.  In  Argyl-street,  the  wife  of  W. 
J.  Newton,  esq.  a  dau. — The  wife  of  Robt. 
Swan,  esq.  of  Lincoln,  a  son  and  heir. — 6. 
Mrs.  Jas.  Ellison,  of  Cranbourn-st.  a  son 
and  heir. — 7.  The  wife  of  John  Thos.  Mayne, 


esq.  of  Teffont  House,  a  dau. — 9.  At  Nash 
Court,  Marnhull,  the  wife  of  John  Hussey, 
esq.  a  dau. — 16.  In  Russel-square,  the  wife 
of  John  Rawlinson,  esq.  a  son. — 19.  At 
Hampton  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  Rev.  John 
Merewether,  a  dau. — 20.  At  Basset  Down 
House,  the  wife  of  A.  M.  Storey,  esq.  a  dau. 
— 21.  In  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury,  the 
wife  of  Maurice  Swabey,  jun,  esq.  of  Lang¬ 
ley  Marsh,  Bucks,  a  son. — The  wife  of 
Edw.  Cresy,  esq.  of  Suffolk-street,  a  son. — 
22.  In  Grosvenor-square,  lady  Petre,  a  son. 

• — At  Clay  Hill,  Beckenham,  the  wife  of 
Thos.  Peregrine  Courtenay,  esq.  M.P.  a  son. 
— 25.  In  Great  Russel-street,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Alderson,  a  son. — At  the  Mount,  Harrow, 
the  wife  of  Archibald  Campbell,  esq.  a  dau. — 
29.  In  Tavistock-pl.  the  wife  of  John  Davi¬ 
son,  esq.  of  the  East  India  House,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct.  1C.  At  Leeds,  John  Edward,  only 
son  of  E.  Brooke,  esq.  of  Chapel-Allerton, 
to  Mary,  dau.  of  Benj.  Gott,  esq.  of  Arm- 
ley-House. — At  same  time,  John-William 
Rhodes,  esq.  of  Beech  Grove,  to  Sarah, 
dau.  of  E.  Brooke,  esq. 

Sept.  20.  Rev.  C.  W.  Stocker,  M.A. 
Principal  of  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey, 
to  Frances-Anna,  dau.  of  Rev.  G.  Dupuis, 

Rector  of  Wendlebury. - 22.  C.  Rich. 

son  of  C.  Pole,  esq.  of  Wyck-hill  House, 


Gloucestershire,  to  Anne-Eliza,  only  dau. 
of  E.  Rudge,  esq.  of  Abbey  Manor  House, 

Evesham,  and  Wimpole- street. - Rev.  J. 

Pitman,  Rector  of  Porlock,  Somerset,  to 
Katherine-Maria,  dau.  of  late  Rev.  Hugh 
Northcote,  of  Upton-Pyne,  Devon,  and 
cousin  to  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote,  bart. 

Oct.  15.  Pascoe  St.  Leger  Grenfell, 
esq.  son  of  P.  Grenfell,  esq.  M.P.  of  Tap- 
low  House,  to  Catharine- Anne,  dau.  of  J. 

Du  Pre,  esq.  of  Wilton  Park,  Bucks. - 

Lieut.- 
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Lieut. *col.  Haddock,  K.T.S.  Major  97th 
Reg.  to  EJi/a,  dan.  of  W.  Randall,  esq. 

Battersea. - 19.  At  Stroud,  Jos.  Cripps, 

esq.  of  Stratton,  co.  Gloucester,  eldest  son 
of  J.  Cripps,  esq.  M.P.  to  Eliza.-Anne,  only 

dau.  of  li.  Cooke,  esq. - 28.  At  Chiswick, 

Rich.  Bacon  Frank,  esq.  of  Winthorpe  Hall, 
Notts,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Rev.  S.  Curteis, 

LL.  D.  of  Turnham-grecn. - Rev.  J.  T. 

Parker,  of  Ncwbold-upon-Avon,  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Skipwith,  bart.  of 

Alvestone. - Rev.  Geo.  Miles  Cooper,  to 

Catherine,  dau.  of  Rev.  J.  Smith,  Rector  of 

Newhaven,  Norfolk. - Rev.  J.  T.  Powell, 

Rector  of  Llanhamlach  and  Cantreff,  to 
Arabella,  dau.  of  late  E.  C.  Ives,  esq.  of 

Titchfield,  Hants. - Rev.  H.  J.  Bunn,  of 

Long  Sutton,  to  Miss  E.  Rudd,  dau.  of  Mr. 

J.  Rudd,  Norwich. - Rev.  Wm.  Pitt  Scar- 

gill,  of  Bury,  to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  Mr. 

R.  Cutting,  late  of  Chevington,  Norfolk. - 

Rev.  M.  Robinson,  to  Caroline,  only  dau. 

of  late  J.  W.  Davis,  esq.  of  Boston. - 

Rev.  H.  Morgan,  to  Emma,  dau.  of  H. 

Scott,  esq.  of  Beslow  Hall,  Salop. - At 

Mary-le-bone,  Hon.  Capt.  Cathcart,  7th 
H  ussars,  to  Lady  Georgina  Greville. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  Robt.  Buchanan,  esq. 
juu.  of  Drumpellier,  to  Sarah-Maria  C. 
Hoare,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Jos.  Wallis  Hoare, 
bt. - At  Wesel,  in  Prussia,  Sir  W.  Con¬ 

greve,  bart.  M.  P.  to  Isabella,  relict  of  late 
H.  N.  M‘ Envoy,  esq. 

Nov.  2.  At  Hartshead  Church,  Yorkshire, 
Chas.  John  Brandling,  esq.  to  Henrietta, 
dau.  of  Sir  G.  Armytage,  bart.  of  Kirklees, 
Yorkshire. - 13.  At  Paris,  Thos.  Strick¬ 

land,  esq.  of  Syzergh  Castle,  Westmore¬ 
land,  and  Borwick  Hall,  Lancashire,  to  Ida, 
youngest  dau.  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Fingcrlin, 

of  the  Chateau  de  Carlepont,  France. - 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  to  Ju¬ 
lia,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  bart. - 

22.  At  Paris,  Edward  de  Morlaincourt,  esq. 
to  Felicia,  dau.  of  the  Marquis  de  Sercey, 

Vice  Admiral  of  France,  &c. - The  Rev. 

T.  Raven,  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  in 
Preston,  to  Susannah,  sixth  dau.  of  Sam. 

Horrocks,  esq.  M.P. - 25.  At  St.  Mary- 

le-bone,  Rev.  Wm.  Barlow,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary,  Breden,  Canterbury,  Chaplain  to 
Duke  of  Clarence,  2d  son  of  Sir  Robt.  Bar- 
low,  K.C.  B.  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  late  Robt. 
J  ones  Adeane,  esq.  of  Babrnham,  Cambridge¬ 
shire. - 26.  At  Thorpe,  near  Norwich, 

John  Ranking,  esq.  of  Bentinck-street,  Man- 
chester-sq.  to  Rosa,  dau.  of  Col.  Harvey,  of 

Thorpe  Lodge. - 27.  At  Paris,  Bernard 

Colas  St.  Blancard,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d’Honneur,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  Edw.  Wilbra- 

harn,  esq.  of  Cirencester. - At  Paris, 

Louis  Gabriel  Hercule  de  Patra  de  Cam- 
paignio,  of  Guines,  near  Calais,  to  Sarah, 
dau.  of  T.  Sandon,  esq.  of  Chase- green,  En¬ 
field. - 30.  The  Rev.  Anthony  Grayson, 

D.  D.  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxon, 
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to  Catherine,  2d  dau.  of  late  Mr.  Winter,  of 
that  City. 

Dec.  4.  Henry  H.  Price,  esq.  of  Nearth 
Abbey,  Glamorganshire,  to  Julia-Harriet, 
dau.  of  G.  Struve,  esq.  M.D.  of  St.  Helier, 
Jersey. - 6.  R.  Byham,  esq.  of  the  Ord¬ 

nance  Department,  Pall  Mall,  to  Mary- 
Anne,  dau.  of  Mr.  John  Dcarling,  of  Oak- 

hurst,  Sussex. - 7.  Francis- Gibbon  Spils- 

bury,  esq.  of  Hall  Haye,  near  Leek,  co.  Staf¬ 
ford,  to  Eleanor,  dau.  of  J.  E.  Wright,  esq. 

of  Winchelsea. - J.  L.  Millies,  esq.  of 

Airthorpe,  to  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  W. 
Greetham,  esq.  of  Stainfield  Vale,  both  co. 
Line. — — 8.  Wm.  Stiles  Roe,  esq.  of  Scul- 
coates,  co.  of  York,  nephew  of  Sir  Rich. 
Bassett,  to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  Jas.  Bran- 

der,  esq.  of  St.  John’s  Wood. - At 

Preston,  John  Troughton,  jun.  esq.  of 
Leach  Hall,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  N.  Grimshaw, 

esq.  of  Winkley-pl.  Preston. - In  London, 

Edw.  Butler,  esq.  to  Marianne,  dau.  of  late 

Sir  T.  Plumer. - — W.  S.  Roe,  esq.  of  the 

Customs,  Hull,  to  Mary-Anne,  only  dau.  of 

Jas.  Blander,  esq.  of  Park-street. - Wm. 

Tim.  Curtis,  (now,  by  letters  patent,  Baron 
Aumont),  to  Mademoiselle  Elizabethe-So- 

phie  Aumont,  of  Paris. - 9.  Re-married, 

at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.  Robt.  Wil¬ 
liams,  esq.  to  Anne,  dau.  of  John  Benton, 
esq.  of  Houghton  House,  Northampton¬ 
shire.  13.  At  Great  Marlow,  Thos.  Ray¬ 
mond  Barker,  esq.  of  Hambledon,  Bucks, 
Lieut. -col.  of  the  West  Gloucester  Militia, 
to  Eliza- Jane,  dau.  of  late  T.  Somers  Cocks, 

esq. - 14.  Rev.  G.  Percival  Sandilands,  of 

Bodmin,  Cornwall,  to  Miss  Renorden,  of 

Finsbury-pl.  Moorfields. - Edw.  Prentis, 

esq.  of  Rochester,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  R. 

Combe,  esq.  of  Wincanton. - At  St.  Pan- 

eras,  Sam.  Homfray,  esq.  of  Bedwey  House, 
Monmouthshire,  to  Margaret  -  Charlotte, 
dau.  of  late  Lorenzo  Stable,  esq.  of  Hano- 
ver-street. - Horatio-Wm.  son  of  late  Ga¬ 

briel  Aughtie,  esq.  ofCheapside,  toCharlotte- 
Carolina,  dau.  of  late  R.  Bowles,  esq.  of  Pen- 

tonville. - Thos.  Griffith,  esq.  of  Bartley 

House,  near  Lyndhurst,  to  Mrs.  Conway, 
of  New-piace,  Southampton. - At  Ro¬ 

chester,  John  Hulme,  esq.  of  Perry-hill 
Cliffe,  Kent,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  late  Gordon- 
Graham  Donaldson,  Lt.-col.  in  the  Guards. 

- 15.  At  Almondbury,  Steph.  Moore, 

esq.  of  Liverpool,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  John 
Brooke,  esq.  of  Fenny  Lodge,  near  Hud¬ 
dersfield. - Hen.  Congreve,  esq.  of  Wood- 

street,  Cheapside,  and  of  the  Park,  Peck- 
ham,  to  Elizabeth-Anne,  dau.  of  Mr.  Ja¬ 
cob,  Organist  of  Surrey  Chapel. - 16.  At 

St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Edm.  Robt. 
Daniell,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  to  Louisa-Catherine,  dau.  of  H.  Pe¬ 
ters,  esq.  of  Betclnvorth  Castle. - John, 

only  son  of  Rich.  Collins,  esq.  of  Hampton- 
Wick,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  R.  Duerr,  esq.  of 
Bermondsey. 
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Dowager  Lady  Sherborne. 

Dec.  17.  At  Rudcombe  House,  Berks, 
aged  71,  the  Dowager  Lady  Sherborne. 
She  was  daughter  of  Wenman  -Roberts 
Coke  of  Longford,  co.  Derby,  Esq.  and  was 
there  married  July  7,  1774,  to  James  Dut¬ 
ton,  Esq.  of  Sherborne,  co.  Gloucester, 
created  Baron  Sherborne  May  20,  1784. 
By  h  is  Lordship,  who  died  May  22,  1820 
(See  vol.  xc.  i.  p.  563),  she  had  issue,  the 
present  Peer  and  three  daughters ;  one  of 
whom  married  the  Prince  Beriatinsky  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  and  died  1807  ]  and 
another  is  the  Countess  of  Suffolk. 


Lady  Monck. 

Dec.  5.  At  Belsay  Castle,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Louisa- Lucia,  wife  of  Sir  Charles- 
Miles-Lambert  Monck,  Bart.  M.  P.  for 
that  County.  She  was  the  fifth  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  George  Cooke,  Bart,  of 
Wheatley,  co.  York,  by  his  first  wife 
Frances-Gory-Middleton,  sister  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Middleton  of  Belsay  Castle  ; 
father  of  Sir  C.  M.  L.  Monck.  She  was 
married  to  her  cousin  Sept.  11,  1804;  and 
had  issue  Charles-Atticus,  born  at  Athens, 
and  three  daughters,  all  deceased. 

Sir  William  Lemon,  Bart. 

Dec.  18.  At  his  seat,  Carclew,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  mansions  in  Cornwall  *, 
Sir  Wm.  Lemon,  Bart.  D.  C.  L.  M.  P.  for 
Cornwall,  which  he  had  represented  in  twelve 
successive  Parliaments,  during  a  period  oj 
half  a  century ,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  family  of  Lemon  is  of  some  antiquity 
in  Cornwall.  Sir  William’s  grandfather 
brought  considerable  wealth  into  it  by  his 
own  industry.  He  engaged  in  several  pro¬ 
fitable  speculations  in  mines  ;  and  he  wisely 
laid  out  the  product  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  the  purchase  of  many  fair  acres  on 
its  surface.  Carclew  became  his  property 
in  1749.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Polwhele,  in  his 
“  Cornwall”  (iv.  145),  has  done  justice  to 
the  merits-  of  this  amiable  gentleman  ;  who 
died  in  1760  at  Truro.  He  had  one  son 
William,  who  died  long  before  his  father; 
leaving  issue  by  Anne  daughter  of  John 
Williams,  Esq.  of  Carnanton,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  another  son,  and  two  daughters. 
Sir  William  Lemon  was  born  in  1748.  He 
w'as  first  elected  to  Parliament  in  176.9,  for 
the  borough  of  Penrhyn.  In  1772  he  va¬ 
cated  h‘19  seat  by  accepting  the  Stewardship 
of  the  Manor  of  East  Hundred,  in  order  to 

*  Engraved  in  Mr.  Stockdale’s  Excur¬ 
sions  through  that  County,  p.  60. 
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stand  candidate  for  the  county  of  Cornwall ; 
but  losing  the  election,  he  was  re-chosen 
for  Penrhyn.  In  1774  he  was  returned  for 
the  county,  which  he  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  ever  after.  He  generally  sided  with 
the  Opposition.  He  was  created  a  Baronet 
May  3,  1774.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  Co¬ 
lonel  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Militia. 

Sir  William  Lemon  married  Jane  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Buller,  of  Morval,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Esq.  (by  Jane,  daughter  of  Allen  first 
Earl  Bathurst)  through  whom  he  acquired 
great  influence.  By  her  he  had  issue  twelve 
children,  the  tenth  of  whom,  Charles,  who 
has  been  Member  for  Penrhyn,  succeeds 
to  the  title  and  estates. 

Mr.  Polwhele  (iv.  112)  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  character  of  this  venerable  Cornish  re¬ 
presentative  : 

“  Sir  William  Lemon  has  passed  through 
perilous  times,  such  as  the  antagonist  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  never  saw ;  and  with  a 
power  possessed  by  few',  he  has  been  able 
not  only  to  reconcile  contending  parties, 
but  to  conciliate  to  himself  their  esteem  and 
affection.  In  him  we  justly  admire  the  old 
country  gentleman,  faithful  to  his  King 
without  servility, — attached  to  the  people 
without  democracy.  Whilst  many,  fearful 
of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  republicanism, 
abandoned  the  cause  of  liberty,  Sir  William 
stood  firm  in  the  ranks  of  independence, 
and  had  even  the  resolution  to  express  his 
dissent  from  the  Minister  at  that  unheard-of 
moment,  when  opposition  to  Administration 
was  considered  as  synonimous  with  disaffec¬ 
tion  from  Government.  Such  was  the  con¬ 
duct  resulting  from  a  strong  mind,  a  saga¬ 
city  in  judging  of  the  probable  issue  of 
things,  and  in  penetrating  the  views  of 
men,  and  from  a  conscious  feeling  of  inte¬ 
grity.  Open  and  unaffected,  however,  as 
he  always  was,  there  were  none  who  could 
mistake  his  principles :  candid,  courteous, 
and  benevolent — there  were  none  who  could 
do  otherwise  than  applaud  them.  It  is  to 
this  undissembling  spirit,  this  urbanity  of 
manners,  and  suavity  of  disposition,  united 
with  that  intrepidity,  we  are  to  ascribe  his 
success  in  pleasing  all,  though  he  flattered 
no  man’s  prejudices,  and  did  homage  to  no 
man’s  opinions.  That  Cornwall  cannot 
boast  of  others  resembling  Sir  Wm.  Lemon, 

I  would  by  no  means  insinuate.  Without 
such  characters,  we  could  never  after  so 
long  a  struggle  with  difficulties,  in  history 
unexampled,  have  attained  our  present  height 
of  prosperity  and  glory.” 

Sir  William  made  several  additions  to  the 
family  estates  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  • 
In  1768  he  purchased  the  manor  of  Fenton 

or 
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or  Venton-Vedua  in  the  pariah  of  Sithney, 
of  Sir  Edward  During,  Bart,  and  others  the 
representatives  of  the  Lowers.  In  1786  he 
purchased  of  the  Trefusis  family  the  manor 
of  Trythance.  In  1792  he  purchased  the 
manor  of  Ardevro  or  Ardevora,  in  the  parish 
ofFilley,  of  Sir  James  Laroche,  Bart,  one 
of  the  devisees  of  the  last  Earl  of  Radnor. 
He  also  purchased  the  manor  of  Resironguel 
in  the  same  parish  as  Carclcw,  of  the  late 
Lord  Clinton. 

Ilis  brother,  Lieut. -col.  John  Lemon, 
who  represented  Truro,  &c.  in  several  Par¬ 
liaments,  died  in  April  1814. 

Admiral  Searle. 

Dec.  1.9.  At  Fairwater  House,  near 
Taunton,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
Jolin-Clarke  Searle,  Esq.  Rear  Admiral  of 
the  White. 

This  officer  entered  the  naval  service  in 
1774;  and  early  in  the  following  year  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  hand  in  an  action 
with  the  Americans.  During  the  Spanish 
and  Russian  armaments,  he  commanded,  as 
a  Lieutenant,  the  Liberty,  of  16  guns  ;  and 
whilst  in  that  vessel,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  French  frigate  San 
Culotte  from  several  merchantmen,  then 
under  his  convoy,  bound  to  Guernsey,  and 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  decoying  the  enemy 
on  shore  on  the  Casket  rocks,  after  having 
experienced  a  very  heavy  fire  from  her  for 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which 
the  Liberty  sustained  considerable  damage  in 
her  hull,  sails,  and  rigging.  About  the 
year  1795,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  in  the  Pelican  sloop  of  war,  and 
in  that  vessel  captured  several  of  the  enemy’s 
privateers.  He  was  also  present  at  the  re¬ 
duction  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Grenada,  in  the  spring  of  1796'.  His 
post  commission  was  dated  July  13th  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Previous  to  his  quitting  the  Pelican, 
Captain  Searle  fought  a  very  gallant  action 
with  the  Mddde  French  frigate,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  absence  of  23  of  his  crew', 
succeeded  in  beating  her  off*. 

After  this  brilliant  exploit,  Captain  Searle 
was  appointed  to  the  Cormorant,  a  20-gun 
ship.  He  subsequently  commanded  the 
Garland  frigate,  and  Tremendous,  74,  the 
latter  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Hugh  C. 
Christian,  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sta¬ 
tion,  where  he  continued  until  after  the  de¬ 
mise  of  that  officer,  which  took  place  Jan. 
31, 1799. 

His  next  appointment  was  to  the  Etha- 
lion,  in  which  fine  frigate  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Saintes  rocks, 
Dec.  24th  following.  On  the  10th  Jan. 
1800,  Captain  Searle  was  tried  by  a  Court- 

*  See  an  account  of  this  action  in  James’s 
Naval  History. 


martial  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  most 
honorably  acquitted.  It  appeared  that  the 
accident  was  occasioned  by  an  unusual 
course  of  tide,  and  but  little  wind :  that 
every  exertion  which  skill  and  zeal  could 
effect,  was  made  by  him  and  his  officers  ; 
and  the  utmost  discipline  and  subordination 
observed  by  the  ship’s  company,  so  highly 
honorable  to  British  seamen  in  times  of 
danger. 

Soon  after  this  event.  Captain  Seurle  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  la  Determine,  of 
24  guns;  and  on  the  25th  July,  1801,  he 
captured  a  French  corvette  of  10  guns,  with 
specie  on  board  to  the  amount  of  10,000/. 
sterling.  During  the  Egyptian  campaign 
he  served  as  Flag-Captain  to  Lord  Keith, 
in  the  Foudroyant,  and  returned  to  England 
with  that  officer  on  the  3d  July,  1802.  In 
Nov.  following,  he  commissioned  the  Vene¬ 
rable,  of  74  guns ;  and  ou  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  in  May  1803,  upon  Lord  Keith 
being  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
North  Sea  fleet,  he  was  selected  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Monarch,  another  third-rate, 
bearing  his  Lordship’s  flag,  in  which  he 
continued  until  the  summer  of  1806,  when 
he  obtained  a  seat  at  the  Victualling  Board, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  Chair¬ 
man. 

Commissioner  Searle  was  passed  over  at 
the  general  promotion,  Aug.  12,  1819;  hut 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Board,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  (by  com¬ 
mission,  dated  Feb.  8,  1822),  with  the 
same  advantages  he  would  have  enjoyed  had 
he  accepted  his  flag  at  the  former  period. 

R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Nov.  20.  At  St.  Adresse,  in  Normandy, 
aged  70,  Rbt.-Chas.  Dallas,  Esq.  lie  was 
born  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Dallas,  a  physician  there.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Musselburgh, 
N.  B.  and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Elphinston, 
of  Kensington.  He  then  entered  himself 
as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
about  the  time  of  coming  of  age  made  a 
voyage  to  Jamaica,  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  which  had  devolved  to  him  by 
his  father’s  death.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  a  lucrative  office;  but  after  a  residence 
of  three  years  in  the  island,  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Harding,  Esq.  of  Hacton  House,  near  Horn¬ 
church.  With  this  lady  he  again  repaired 
to  Jumaica  ;  but  her  health  being  impaired 
by  the  climate,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  office,  and  quitted  the  West  Indies  for 
ever.  Mr.  Dallas  passed  several  years  on 
the  continent,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and  afterwards  visited 
America,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
that  country.  Disappointed,  however,  in 
the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  it,  he  once 
more  returned  tu  England,  and  commenced 

a  lite- 
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n  literary  career,  hij|hly  creditable  to  bis  in¬ 
dustry. 

He  published  “  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
consisting  of  Poems  ;  Lucre  tia,  a  Tragedy, 
and  Moral  Essnvs,  with  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Passions,”  1797,  4to. — “  Clery’s  Journal 
of  Occurrences  at  the  Temple,  during  the 
confinement  of  Louis  XVI.  from  the  French,” 
1798,  8vo.- — “  Annals  of  the  Freuch  Revo¬ 
lution,  from  the  French  of  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,”  1800-1802,  9  vols.  8vo. — 
“  Memoirs  of  the  last  year  of  Louis  XVI.” 
3  vols.  8vo. — “  Letter  to  the  Hon.  C.  J. 
Fox,  respecting  an  inaccurate  quotation  of 
the  Annals  of  the  French  Revolution,  made 
by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Ber¬ 
trand  de  Moleville,  with  a  translation,” 

1800,  8vo.  —  “Correspondence  between 
Bertrand  de  Moleville  and  C.  J.  Fox,  upon 
liis  quotation  of  the  Annals,  with  a  transla¬ 
tion,”  1800,  8vo. — “  The  British  Mer¬ 
cury,  from  the  French  of  Mallet  du  Pan.” — 
“  The  Natural  History  of  Volcanoes,  from 
the  French  MS.  of  the  Abb£  Ordinaire,” 

1801,  8vo. — “  Percival,  or  Nature  Vindi¬ 
cated,”  novel,  1801,  4  vols. — “  Elements  of 
Self-Knowledge,”  1802,  8vo. — “History 
of  the  Maroons,  from  their  origin  to  their 
establishment  in  Sierra  Leone,”  1803,  2 
vols.  8vo.  This  book  was  much  esteemed 
for  the  simplicity  of  its  narration,  and 
authenticity  of  its  details. — “  Description 
of  the  Costume  of  the  Hereditary  States 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  French 
of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,”  1804,  imp. 
4to. —  “Refutation  of  the  Libel  on  the 
late  King  of  France,  published  by  Iielen- 
Maria  Williams,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Po¬ 
litical  and  Confidential  Correspondence  of 
Louis  XVI.’  from  the  French  of  Bertrand 
de  Moleville,”  1804,  8vo.  —  “Aubrey,” 
1804,  novel,  4  vols.  —  “Memoirs  of 
Maria  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France, 
from  the  French  of  Joseph  Weber,  her 
foster-brother,”  1805,  royal  8vo. —  “  The 
Morlands,  Tales  illustrative  of  the  Simple 
and  Surprising,”  1805,  4  vols.  12mo. — 
“  The  latter  Years  of  the  Reign  and  Life  of 
Louis  XVI.  from  the  French  of  Hue,”  1  806, 
8vo. — “  The  Knights,  Tales  illustrative  of 
the  Marvellous,”  1 808, 3  vols.  1 2mo. — “The 
Siege  of  Roehelle,  an  historial  novel  from 
the  French  of  Madame  de  Genlis,”  1808, 
3  vols.  1 2mo. — “Not  at  Home,”  1809, 
com.  8vo. — “  Miscellaneous  Works  and 
Novels,”  1812,  7  vols.  royal  18mo. 

His  last  work,  “  Recollections  of  Lord 
Bvron,”  is  reviewed  in  p.  529. 

He  was  a  religious  and  just  man  ;  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  domestic  intercourse  cheerful, 
pleasing,  and  unaffected.  He  was  followed 
to  his  grave  at  Havre,  by  the  British  Consul 
and  many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 

the  place.  - — 

Major-General  J.  Rowley. 

Drc.  1 .  At  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way’s,  Spen¬ 
cer-farm,  Essex,  Major-General  Rowley, 


F.  R.  S.  Colonel  of  the  corps  of  Royal  En¬ 
gineers,  and  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications. 

He  was  appointed  Cadet  of  the  Royal  Mi¬ 
litary  Academy,  Oct.  7,  1 782  ;  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  June  28, 

1786  ;  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  En- 
ineers,  Aug.  23,  1787;  First  Lieutenant, 
lay  2,  1792;  Capt. -Lieut.  June  1  8,  1796; 

Captain,  May  2,  1809;  Lieut.-Col.  July  1, 
1806  ;  Brevet-Col.  June  4,  1814  ;  Colonel 
en  Second,  Dec.  20,  following.  He  served 
at  Woolwich  from  June,  1786,  to  Sept. 

1787  ;  at  Gosport  from  Sept.  1787,  to 
June,  1789;  at  Jersey,  from  June,  1789, 
to  Dec.  1 793  ;  with  the  Marquess  of  Hast¬ 
ings’,  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  armies,  from 
Dec.  1793,  to  May,  1795;  as  Adjutant  to 
the  Royal  Engineers,  from  May  15,  1795, 
to  the  30th  of  Sept.  1799;  as  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  the  Chief  Engineer  from  Oct.  1, 
1799,  to  April  30,  1802  :  as  Major  of  Bri¬ 
gade  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  from  May  1, 
1802,  to  June  30,  1806  ;  and  as  Assistant 
in  the  Office  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications,  from  July  1,  1806,  to  Dec. 
3,  1811;  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  Deputy-Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications.  In  1821  he  received  his  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Major-General. 

The  late  W.  Coombe,  Esq. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  an  old  Corre¬ 
spondent  with  a  list  of  the  works  of  the 
late  Win.  Coombe,  Esq.  *  a  literary  curiosity 
which  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  all 
who  have  a  veneration  for  men  distinguished 
by  their  talents.  This  list  is  the  more  va¬ 
luable,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Coombe 
never  affixed  his  name  to  any  of  his  works. 

“  Description  of  Patagonia,  from  the 
papers  of  the  Jesuit  J.  Falkener,”  1774. — 
“  Philosopher  in  Bristol,”  published  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  1775. — “  Two  interesting  Letters  to 
the  Dutchess  of  D********e,”  1778.— 
“  Letters  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Yorick  and  Eli/a,”  1779,  2  vols. — “  Lord 
Lyttelton’s  Letters,”  2  vols. — “  Original 
Love  Letters,”  1784,  2  vols. — “  Original 
Letters  of  the  late  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne,” 

1788.  — “  The  Royal  Register,”  9  vols. — 
“  Letters  of  an  Italian  Nun,”  1789. — “The 
important  period  of  his  Majesty’s  Illness,” 

1789.  — “  Alph  Von  Delmond,  a  Novel,” 
1794,  2  vols. — “  Campaigns  of  Count  Alex¬ 
ander  Suworrow  Rymniski,”  1799,2  vols. — 
“  Official  Correspondence  atRastadt,”  1800. 
— “The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  England,” 
6  vols  — <(  Account  of  the  Disputes  in  the 
Royal  Academy.” — “  The  Third  Volume  of 
Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London.” — • 
“  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,”  2  vols. 
4to. — “  History  of  Oxford.” — “  History  of 
the  Public  Schools,  except  Winchester, 

*  Of  whom  we  gave  a  memoir  in  vol. 
xciit.  ii-  p-  1 85. 

Harrow, 
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Harrow,  and  Rugby.”— -f<  History  of  the 
Island  of  Madeira.” — “  History  of  Boydell’s 
Thames.” — “Illustrations ofCook’s  Graphic 
Descriptions  of  the  Thames.” — “  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Antiquities  in  the  City  of  York.” — • 
“  Translation  of  Sonnini’sTravels  in  Egypt.” 
— “  Translation  of  General  Jourdan’s  De¬ 
fence  of  his  Conduct  during  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.”  —  “  Translation  of  Rinaud’s 
Egypt.” — “  Translation  of  Colnett’s  Voyage 
to  South  America.” — “  Capt.  Hanger’s  Lire, 
from  his  own  papers  and  suggestions,”  2 
vols. — “  Anderson’s  History  of  Commerce.” 
— “  History  of  Mauritius,  from  materials 
furnished  by  Viscount  Grant.” — “  .Eneas 
Anderson’s  Embassy  to  China,”  &c. — 
“  Eneas  Anderson’s  Campaigns  in  Egypt.” 
— “  Capt.  Mears’  Voyage  to  the  North¬ 
west  Coast  of  America,”  &c. — “  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Mackenzie’s  Journey  across  the  same.” 
— “  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  Voyage  to 
South  America.”  —  “  Several  Articles  in 
the  Asiatic  Register,  particularly  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Governor  Hoi  well.” — 
— Between  thirty  and  forty  articles  in  dif- 
erent  Reviews. — Not  less  than  two  thousand 
columns  in  Newspapers.  —  Seventy  Me¬ 
morials  to  public  Boards,  Bodies,  &c.  &c. 
— About  two  hundred  Biographical  sketches, 
&c. — Seventy-three  Sermons,  some  of  which 
have  been  printed.  —  He  was  for  several 
years  a  Contributor  to  Ackermann’s  Li 
terary  Repository:  1.  “  A  Series  of  Let¬ 
ters  from  a  Young  Lady  on  a  Visit  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  a  Sick  Mother  in  the  Country.” — 2. 
“  The  Modern  Spectator.” — 3.  “  The  Fe¬ 
male  Tatler.” 

Pamphlets  :  “  The  Royal  Interview,  a 
Fragment,”  178,0. — “  A  Letter  from  a 
Country  Gentleman  to  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.” — “  Considerations  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  Dissolution  of  Parliament,”  1790. — “  A 
Word  in  Season,  to  the  Traders  of  Great 
Britain,”  1792. — “  Two  Words  of  Counsel 
and  one  of  Comfort,”  1795.  —  “  Plain 
Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Man,”  1797. — “  Brief 
Observations,  &c.  on  the  Stoppage  of  Issue 
in  Specie,”  1801. — “The  Schola  Salerni, 
or  (Economy  of  Health.” — “  Letter  of  a 
retired  Officer,  a  Defence  of  Colonel  Caw- 
thorne.” 

Poems  :  “  Clifton,  published  at  Bristol,” 
1775. — “  The  Diaboliad,”  1777. — “The 
Justification,”  1777-  —  “  A  Dialogue  in  the 
Shades,  between  Dr.  Dodd  and  Chace  Price.” 
— “  The  First  of  April,”  1777.  —  “  An 
Heroic  Epistle.” — “  The  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  Ike.  an  Ode.” — “  An  Heroic  Epistle 
to  Sir  J.  Wright.” — “  An  Heroic  Epistle 
to  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Knt.” — “  The  Auc¬ 
tion,  a  Town  Eclogue.” — “  The  Fast  Day, 
a  Lambeth  Eclogue.” — “  The  Traitor,” 
1781. — “  Royal  Dream,  or  the  P***«e  in 
a  Panic,”  1785. — “  Illustrations  in  Verse,  of 
Sketches  bv  the  Princess  Elizabeth.” — “  II- 

J 

lustrations  to  Views  in  Ackermann’s  Poeti¬ 
cal  Magazine.” — “  Dr.  Syntax,”  3  vols. — 


“  Dance  of  Death,”  2  vols. — “  Dance  of 
Life,”  1  vol.— “  Quae  Genus,”  1  vol. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Oct.  4.  Aged  59,  Anne,  relict  of  Mr.  D. 
GriersoD,  whose  death  is  noticed  in  vol. 
lxxxv.  ii.  p.  567,  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Uiffe,  of  whom  see  a  notice  in  vol. 
lxjx.  ii.  p.  725. 

Nov.  10.  In  Queen  Anne-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square,  Dr.  Samuel  Cleverly,  M.  D. 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicans. 

Dec.  4.  The  widow  of  General  Eustace, 
and  mother  of  Sir  J.  Eustace. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  65,  Maj.Law.  Fallon. 

Dec.  1  6.  At  Brook-Green,  aged  70,  N.  O. 
Kerswill,  esq.  formerly  of  Hatton  Garden. 

Dec.  17.  In  New  Ormond-street,  Robert 
Fleetwood,  esq.  recently  of  the  Victualling 
Office,  in  which  more  than  40  years  had 
been  devoted  to  the  exemplary  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

Dec.  17.  InCurzon-street,  aged  54,  John 
Phillips,  esq. 

Dec.  18.  In  Church-row,  Newington 
Butts,  aged  81,  William  Manser,  esq. 

Dec.  19.  In  Kensington-square,  aged  62, 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Hamilton,  sister  of  Rev.  Dr.  H. 

At  Penton-place,  Pentonville,  aged  63, 
Edmund  Smith,  esq. 

Aged  75,  C.  Smith,  esq.  Portrait  Painter, 
for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Shah  Allum. 

At  Bruce  Grove,  Tottenham,  aged  64, 
Mrs.  Minnitt. 

Dec.  20.  Aged  78,  John  Holland,  esq. 
many  years  Freight  Accountant  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

Dec.  21.  In  Arundel-street,  aged  71,  the 
relict  of  Admiral  Wm.  Young.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Fauntlerov,  widow  of  the 
late  unfortunate  banker.  Her  death  was  prin¬ 
cipally  occasioned  by  the  late  calamity. 
She  arrived  in  Loudon  from  Batli  about  six 
weeks  ago,  to  take  a  la3t  farewell  of  Mr. 
[■  auntleroy  in  Newgate,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Fauntleroy ;  from  that  period  she 
gradually  pined  under  the  shock  ;  and  the 
execution  preyed  heavily  on  her  mind  until 
death. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  Barnewall,  Frognal, 
Hampstead,  aged  60,  Catherine,  relict  of 
Joseph  Carey,  esq. 

In  Kingsland-road,  James  Parkinson,  esq. 
surgeon,  late  of  Hoxton-square. 

Dec.  22.  At  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  widow  of  Dr.  Hammond,  of  Bideford, 
Devon. 

Dec.  23.  Sophia -Eliza,  infant  daughter 
of  late  Geo.  Grant,  esq.  of  Russell-place. 

At  Working,  Amelia,  youngest  daughter 
of  Air.  Archdeacon  Goddard. 

Dec.  24.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.  A.  de 
Reimer,  esq.  of  Eustoo-place. 


At 
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At  Tottenham,  after  very  lingering  illness, 
aged  63,  Mrs.  Anne  Lewis. 

Dec.  25.  At  Richmond,  Harriet-Mary, 
eldest  dan.  of  Colonel  Carrington  Smith. 

Dec.  27.  At  Clapton,  aged  74,  Mary, 
wife  of  J.  Hensley,  esq. 

Dec.  28.  At  Lpper  Clapton,  the  relict  of 
Hugh  Pearson,  esq.  formerly  of  Lymington, 
Hants. 

In  Kingsland-road,  aged  77,  Rich.  Hunt, 
esq.  many  years  an  active  and  intelligent 
Officer  in  the  Custom-house. 

Bucks. — Dec.  7.  At  Great  Marlow,  aged 
32,  John  Hone,  esq. 

Dec.  13.  Aged  80, - Bridewell,  esq. 

many  years  surgeon  and  apothecary  of 
Amershara. 

Cheshire. — Dec.  26.  Aged  84,  Mrs. 
Woolley,  of  Congleton. 

Derbyshire. — Dec.  l.  At  Chesterfield, 
aged  77,  Richard  Milnes,  esq.  only  brother 
of  the  late  George  Milnes,  esq.  of  Dunstan 
Hall,  near  Chesterfield. 

Devonshire. — Nov.  27.  At  Park-hill, 
near  Torquay,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Ottley. 

Dec.  18.  Henry  Ley,  esq.  ofTrehill. 

Dec.  22.  At  Sidmouth,  aged  54,  George 
Sparkes,  esq.  of  Elmfield- house,  near 
Exeter. 

Dorsetshire. — Dec.  1.  In  St.  James’s, 
Shaftesbury,  in  his  90th  year,  Mr.  James 
Thomas. 

Durham. — Dec.  18.  At  Durham,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkinson,  many  years  Town-clerk 
of  that  city. 

Essex. — Nov.  25.  At  Saffron-Walden, 
aged  93,  William  Archer,  esq. 

Dec.  1.  Frances,  wife  of  John  Restall, 
esq.  of  Wanstead. 

Dec.  2.  At  Stratford,  Frances-Isabella, 
wife  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Jones,  Master  of  King 
Edward’s  Grammar-school  in  that  borough, 
and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Thorp, 
Vicar  of  Sandford. 

Dec.  6.  At  Purleigh  Rectory,  Frances, 
wife  of  Rev.  R.  Fr.  Walker,  A.M.  and  eldest 
dau.  of  J.  Langton,  esq.  of  Maidenhead. 

Dec.  17.  At  Walthamstow,  aged  66, 
Richard  Bright,  esq. 

Dec.  23.  In  her  83d  year,  Hannah,  relict 
of  W'illiam  James,  esq.  late  of  Purfleet,  in 
Essex. 

Dec.  27.  At  Ilford,  in  Essex,  aged  71 , 
Grace,  wife  of  Samuel  Ibbetson,  esq. 

Gloucestershire. — At  the  Hotwells,  at 
an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Anne  Orde,  sister  of 
the  late,  and  aunt  to  the  present  Lord  Bolton. 

In  Picton-street,  in  his  73d  year,  Mr. 
John  Fenley,  late  Bookseller  in  Broadmead, 
Bristol ;  a  truly  honest  man. 

Nov.  2.  At  Corston,  aged  77,  Benjamin, 
last  surviving  sou  of  late  John  Harrington, 
esq.  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  speculator  in  the  Coal-works  there. 
After  living  some  years  in  the  village  upon 
a  slender  annuity  as  an  inmate  with  different 
families,  he  ended  his  days  in  the  family 
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mansion  which  is  now  occupied  by  Farmer 
Woolly. 

Nov.  7.  At  Westbury-upon-Trim,  aged 
nearly  86,  Letitia,  relict  of  James  Laird,  esq. 
formerly  of  Chesterfield,  Jamaica. 

Dec.  8.  At  Redcl iff- hill,  aged  35,  Maria- 
Bourne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
James  Pidding,  Rector  of  Church  Yatton, 
Wilts. 

Dec.  9.  At  the  Hotwells,  Wm.  Thomas, 
eldest  son  of  late  Rev.  I.  Nedhara,  Owmby, 
Lincoln,  and  nephew  to  Major-General  Ned- 
ham,  of  Clifton. 

Dec.  15.  In  St.  James’s-square,  Bristol, 
aged  about  70,  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes,  author 
of  many  valuable  tracts  published  by  the 
“  Christian  Tract  Society,”  &c. 

Hants. — Dec.  1.  Mr.  Tobias  Young,  a 
painter  of  great  merit.  He  was  first  em¬ 
ployed  by  Lord  Barrymore,  at  his  private 
theatre  at  Wargrave.  He  painted  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  Solomon,  now'  in  the  Town-hall, 
Southampton. 

Dec.  12.  Richard  Crossley,  esq.  R.  N. 
Commander  of  the  Madras  Indiaman,  which 
was  driven  on  shore  near  Portsmouth, 
Nov.  22. 

Dec.  24.  At  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Lieut.-col.  Home,  of  the  Bombay  Establish¬ 
ment. 

Herts. — Nov. 28.  AtBishops-Stortford, 
Wm.  Woodham,  esq.  of  that  place,  and  She- 
treth,  Cambridgeshire. 

Dec.  23.  At  Watford,  John  Barlow,  esq. 

Kent. — Dec.  25.  At  Tunbridge,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Rich.  Jan- 
son,  of  Tottenham,  dau.  of  Mrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Lancashire. — Sept.  23.  At  Elm  Grove, 
near  Liverpool,  aged  67,  J.T.  Swainson,  esq. 
F.  A.  and  L.  S.  for  many  years  Collector  of  the 
Customs  of  that  port.  Mr.  Swainson  was  a 
striking  instance  of  great  talent,  extraordi¬ 
nary  diligence,  and  good  fortune.  He  re¬ 
cently  retired  from  the  public  service,  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  domestic  life  in  elegant 
retirement.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
antiquarian  and  philosophical  research. 

Lately.  At  Kirkham,  Edward  King,  esq. 
late  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  brother  to  the  Bp.  of  Rochester. 

Dec.  9.  At  Bucks  Bottom,  near  Lancas¬ 
ter,  aged  84,  Mr.  R.  Ayrey,  father  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ayrey,  draper,  of  tJpperhead-row, 
Leeds. 

Northamptonshire. — Lately.  OnSouth- 
orpe  Heath,  aged  nearly  100  years,  Henry 
Boswell,  well  known  as  the  father  or  king  of 
the  Gipsies  in  that  part  of  the  country  5 
and  much  respected  by  them.  He  was  in¬ 
terred  in  Wittering  Church-yard. 

Oxfordshire. — Dec.  6.  At  C-aversham, 
Major-Gen.  Thomas-Norton  Powlett.  This 
officer  was  Major  in  the  late  95th  foot,  Feb. 
2,  1796;  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Army 
April  7,  1802  ;  Colonel  in  the  Army  June 
4,  1811;  and  Major-General  June  4,  1814. 

He 
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lie  served  on  the  Staff  as  an  Inspecting 
Field  Officer  of  a  recruiting  district. 

Shropshire. — Nov.  21.  VVm.  Holt  Da¬ 
vidson,  esq.  of  Brand  Ilall,  near  JNIarket 
Dravton.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  estates  by 
D.  W.  only  son  of  late  Robt.  Davidson, 
esq.  M.  D.  of  Leeds. 

Lately.  At  Ludlow,  Anne,  relict  of  Jef¬ 
fery  Ekins,  D.D.  formerly  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  Rector  of  Sedgefield,  co.  Durham,  and 
of  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland. 

Somersetshire. —  Oct.  23.  At  Ilchester, 
aged  77,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Lane,  a  widow  of 
High  respectability,  whose  sufferings  have 
been  most  severe.  She  had  engaged  in  a 
lawsuit  last  spring,  the  costs  of  which  prov¬ 
ed  very  large;  half  of  them  she  paid  in  May 
last,  for  the  remainder  she  was  arrested  and 
conveyed  to  Ilchester  gaol  about  five  weeks 
since,  while  suffering  under  the  effects  of 
two  paralytic  seizures  and  an  almost  broken 
heart.  On  arriving  at  the  prison  she  was 
carried  to  a  bed,  from  which  she  never  more 
arose.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whalley,  one  of  the 
visiting  Magistrates,  an  amiable  daughter, 
the  Chaplain,  and  other  officers  of  the  gaol, 
paid  her  every  possible  attention. 

Dec.  11.  At  Worle,  after  having  been 
confined  to  his  bed  for  the  short  space  of 
three  days  only,  Mr.  Joel  Bishop,  of  Ban- 
well,  Somerset,  aged  103  years.  He  was 
the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand¬ 
father  of  180  children,  of  whom  115  are 
living  at  this  period.  On  the  19th  of  July, 
1821,  his  present  Majesty’s  Coronation-day, 
he  formed  one  of  the  procession  to  Bristol 
Cathedral  (and  had  attended  similar  cere¬ 
monies  observed  in  that  city  on  the  Corona¬ 
tions  of  George  II.  and  George  III.)  being 
then  in  his  100th  year.  Notwithstanding 
his  then  advanced  age,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  abovementioned,  he  danced  a  horn¬ 
pipe,  sang  a  hunting  song,  and  drank  a  glass 
of  beer  off  the  bottom,  of  his  foot.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add,  in  order  to  accouut  for  the 
immense  offspring  above  stated,  that  of  21 
children  born  in  wedlock,  19  were  females, 
one  of  whom,  now  residing  near  the  top  of 
Old  Market-street,  Bristol,  and  known  to 
the  writer  hereof,  has  had  14  children,  and 
24  grandchildren. 

Suffolk. — Nov.  10.  At  Woodhridge,  in 
his  26'th  year,  John  Clarkson,  jun.  esq.  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  London,  only  son  of 
John  Clarkson,  esq  of  the  form-'*  place. 

Nov.  29.  At  Lfford,  advanced  in  age, 
the  relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Dyer,  formerly 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar-school,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Surrey. — Dec.  6.  At  Ham,  Frances, 
eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  J.  Sutton, 
K.  C.  B. 

Sussex. — Dec.  17.  At  Crowhurst,  near 
Battle,  aged  22,  George  Claggett,  esq.  of 
Clapham-road,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
hours,  under  the  following  melancholy  cir¬ 
cumstances  : — On  the  W ednesday  preceding, 
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he  with  many  other  gentlemen  assembled  to 
enjoy  the  sport  of  fox-hunting,  at  Fairlight 
Downs,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hastings.  In  the 
evening,  after  dinner,  on  his  way  home  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  broke  from  him.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
C.  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  got  into 
a  pond  of  water,  where  he  remained  until 
the  following  morning,  when  he  was  found 
by  a  laboring  man  with  his  head  and  one 
shoulder  above  water.  He  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  Black  Horse  public-house, 
and  medical  aid  procured.  After  great  exer¬ 
tions  animation  was  restored,  with  hopes  of 
complete  success,  but  he  only  survived  to 
relate  the  above  facts,  and  died  about  12 
o’clock  on  Thursday  evening,  much  regretted 
by  a  numerous  acquaintance. 

Warwickshire. — iVou.2i .  AtHarborne, 
near  Birmingham,  aged  37,  John  Freeman, 
esq. ;  and  Nov.  25,  at  Clifton,  also  aged  37, 
Mary-Anne,  his  widow. 

Westmoreland.' — Nov.  11.  At  Dallam 
Tower,  aged  78,  Daniel  Wilson,  esq.  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  &c. 

Nov.  21.  At  Kendal,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
Mr.  John  Briggs,  Editor  of  the  JJcslmoTe- 
land.  Gazette. 

Yorkshire. — Oct.  22.  At  Ilarrowgate, 
after  an  illness  of  four  days,  Major  Henry 
Bishop,  of  the  Provisional  Battalion  Militia, 
late  of  the  64th  Regiment  of  Foot.  He 
was  appointed  Ensign  64th  Foot,  July  .30, 
1796;  Lieut.  Nov.  17,  1798;  Captain, 
Dec.  1 ,  1804;  Brevet  Major,  J une  4 ,  1814; 
Major  by  purchase,  64th  Foot,  Oct.  8,1819* 

Lately.  Aged  85,  John  Lockwood,  of 
Ewood,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  gent.  His 
mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family 
vault,  within  Luddenden  Church,  in  the 
said  parish — by  his  death,  his  family  name 
has  become  extinct. 

Scotland. — Dec.  11.  At  Clauchan  of 
Tongland,  John  Wood,  a  native  of  the 
parish  of  Kirkgunnzeon.  His  age  is  rather 
uncertain,  but  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
say,  that  in  the  year  1745,  when  Prince 
Charles  and  his  army  passed  through  Dum¬ 
fries,  he  was  a  man  in  his  prime ;  and  that 
in  the  year  of  the  great  wdnd,  1748,  he  was 
a  married  man  and  had  several  children. 
At  the  former  of  these  periods  it  is  there¬ 
fore  supposed  that  he  could  not  be  under  22 
or  23  years  of  age ;  so  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  his  age  could  not  be  less  than  100. 
He  was  endow’ed  with  great  bodily  strength, 
enjoyed  the  use  of  all  his  faculties  except 
hearing,  and  was  never  known  to  have  even 
a  headache,  or  any  description  of  sickness 
or  ailment,  except  ague,  till  his  death,  prior 
to  which  he  was  only  confined  a  day  or  two. 

Dec.  ...  At  Carrick-on-Suir,  in  her  107th 
year,  Mary  Banks,  wife  of  a  linen-weaver; 
and  always  employed  herself  in  that  branch 
of  manufacture.  She  enjoyed  her  faculties 
to  the  last,  and  was  seen  at  market  for  her¬ 
self  a  few  days  prior  to  her  decease.  She 
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was  the  mother  of  many  children,  one  of 
whom,  a  son,  had  made  her  a  promise  at 
his  father’s  deease,  not  to  marry  during  her 
life-time,  which  promise  he  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged.  Me  is  now  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  and  avows  his  intention  to  marry 
now  that  his  mother  is  dead. 

Ireland. — Lately.  At  Malahide,  aged 
.08,  J.  Haig,  esq.  M.  D.  late  Physician  to 
the  Forces  at  Cork.  He  began  his  career 
under  Admiral  Saunders  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  where  (although  then  a  very  young 
man)  he  had  sufficient  nerve  to  innoculate 
the  Dey  of  Algiers.  The  Emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  was  also  his  patient.  This  truly 
skilful  and  zealous  officer  served  his  country 
in  the  reigns  of  Geo.  II.  III.  and  IV. 

Abroad. — April  19.  Drowned  off  the 
Island  of  St.  Paul’s,  aged  20,  Charles, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Kev.  T.  Ripley,  of 
YVootton  Bassett. 

Jane  27.  At  Hydrobad,  of  the  cholera, 
Lieut.  Edm.  Thomas,  Madras  Artillery,  3d 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Archdeacon  Thomas  : 
a  young  man,  whose  engaging  manners  and 
pleasing  talents  endeared  him  to  his  brother 
officers,  and  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  by 
them  is  most  sincerely  lamented. 

July  18.  At  Lausanne,  Mrs.  Allott,  wife 
of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Raphoe. 

Sept.  1 .  At  La  Guayra,  Baron  de  Shack, 
the  distinguished  botanist  and  agent  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  in  collecting  speci¬ 
mens  in  natural  history  through  Gregiana 
and  Brazil.  The  seeds  he  sent  to  New 
York  from  time  to  time  have  been  usefully 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  Linnaean  Garden. 

Oct.  11.  At  Jamaica,  Captain  Tho¬ 
mas  Stopford.  The  death  of  this  meri¬ 
torious  officer  and  amiable  man,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  may  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
loss  to  the  service,  as  well  as  to  the  society 
at  large.  Gentle  and  modest  in  his  deport¬ 
ment,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  manners, 
kind  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition,  he 
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won  tho  regard  and  esteem  of  all  who  en¬ 
joyed  his  acquaintance.  As  an  Officer, 
though  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable  for  his  great  and  enlight¬ 
ened  humanity  to  those  under  him.  Gifted 
with  the  advantages  of  a  powerful  mind, 
regulated  by  the  most  scrupulous  sense  of 
honour  and  devotion  to  his  profession,  he 
gained  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of 
his  superiors,  and  secured  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  all  under  his  command.  Truly 
may  his  sorrowing  relations  and  friends  de¬ 
clare,  “  that  he  lived  beloved  and  died  la¬ 
mented.” 

Oct.  24.  At  King’s  House,  Barbadoes, 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  after  ten  days 
severe  suffering,  Major  John-Wynne  Flet¬ 
cher,  Captain  in  the  4th  (the  King’s  Own) 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces.  As  an  offi¬ 
cer,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  battles  of  his  country,  in  which  he  has 
been  repeatedly  and  severely  wounded  in  the 
Peninsula  and  America — as  an  individual, 
universally  esteemed  and  deeply  and  justly 
lamented  by  all  who  shared  his  acquaintance. 
His  remains  were  next  morning  interred  in 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  accompanied  by  every, 
public  testimony  of  respect  due  to  his  rank 
as  an  officer,  and  attended  to  the  grave  by 
his  Excellency  and  suite,  the  Officers  of  the 
General  Staff,  Garrison,  and  Departments, 
and  a  respectable  assemblage  of  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Island. 

Nov.  3.  At  St.  Kitt’s,  in  consequence 
of  a  duel,  George  Forbes,  esq.  barrister. 
He  received  the  first  shot  of  his  adversary 
John  Amory,  esq.  in  his  head,  and  was  dead 
in  an  instant.  Mr.  Forbes  was  only  24 
years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Amory  has  very  re¬ 
cently  completed  his  21st  year.  Mutual 
attention  to  a  young  lady  on  the  Island  led 
to  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  meeting. 

Nov.  20.  At  Madeira,  James  Houghton, 
esq.  for  many  years  a  very  respected  inha¬ 
bitant  of  that  Island. 
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P.  2G8.  Iturbide  was  born  at  Valladolid, 
in  Mexico,  in  1790;  in  1810  he  was  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  army.  His  father  is  now  84 
years  old,  a  native  of  Biscay,  in  Spain,  and 
went  to  Mexico  at  the  age  of  28,  where  he 
married  a  Creole  of  fortune.  The  Emperor 
was  bred  a  farmer,  his  constitution  being 
hardy  and  robust,  he  was  accustomed  to 
military  service  in  the  militia  of  his  pro¬ 
vince,  He  was  a  leader  of  youthful  enter- 
prizes,  particularly  in  athletic  exercises. 
His  success  against  Morales  induced  Go¬ 
vernment  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  Co¬ 
lonel.  Men  of  inferior  qualifications  be¬ 
came  jealous  of  him,  and  base  intrigues 
were  set  in  motion,  and  he  was  deprived  of 


the  command  of  Bahia.  Iturbide,  without 
a  murmur,  retired  to  a  plantation ;  but  his 
talents  were  not  forgotten.  He  soon  was 
invited  to  take  command  of  an  army  des¬ 
tined  to  the  South,  and  marched  to  Aca¬ 
pulco,  in  1819-20.  It  was  here  he  matured 
a  plan  for  the  emancipation  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  Mexico,  in  which  all  interests  were 
united,  and  promised  protection  to  all ;  to 
the  soldiery  promotion,  to  the  priests  their 
authority  over  souls,  to  the  titled  their 
titles,  to  the  merchant  bounties,  to  the 
planters  commerce,  and  to  the  various 
classes  of  labourers,  liberty;  all  were  con¬ 
sulted,  named,  and  respected,  and  all  inte¬ 
rests  were  reconciled. 

In  his  manner,  more  persuasive  than  impe¬ 
rative. 
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rative,  neither  presuming  nor  assuming  too 
much,  he  insensibly  brought  those  up  to 
his  level  with  whom  he  conversed,  nnd  never 
failed  to  excite  great  attachment.  His  mili¬ 
tary  operations  were  characterised  by  vigi¬ 
lance,  patience,  and  perseverance,  and  when 
he  struck  it  was  with  the  decision  of  thun¬ 
der.  In  the  most  critical  and  hazardous 
situations  he  was  composed,  collected,  and 
smiling  at  danger.  The  fears  and  jealousies 
natural  to  a  people  emerging  from  despotism 
to  independence,  ascribed  to  him  a  sinister 
ambition,  incompatible  with  free  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  yet  he  publicly  repeated  his  determi¬ 
nation,  to  terminate  his  political  career,  by 
following  the  example  of  Washington. 


Lieut.  Spearing,  R.  N. 

Lieut.  Spearing  (whose  death  we  an¬ 
nounced  in  p.  565)  was  made  a  Lieutenant 
of  the  Royal  Navy  Sept.  8,  1757  ;  and  was 
junior  in  the  service  to  Admiral  Henry  about 
half  a  year,  the  Admiral’s  appointment  as 
Lieutenant  bearing  date  April  27,  1757. 
He  was  married  previous  to  his  appointment 
to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  of 


which  lie  was  a  Lieutenant  above  45  years. 
His  widow  survives  him. — His  eldest  son, 
Lieut.  Geo.  Aug.  Spearing,  R.  N.  was  killed 
by  the  inemy  while  most  gallantly  attack¬ 
ing  the  forts  on  the  Island  of  St.  Martin, 
in  the  West  Indies,  nt  the  head  of  a  party  of 
seamen  (see  <c  British  Trident,”  vol.  VI.  p. 
253).  His  eldest  daughter  is  the  widow  of 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  unfortunately 
drowned  while  Agent  of  Transports ;  and 
lus  youngest  daughter  is  married  (as  we 
before  stated)  to  the  First  Lieutenant  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  Lieut.  Frederick  Bed¬ 
ford,  which  honourable  station  was  conferred 
upon  him,  unsolicited,  by  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
in  1802  ;  but  not  until  he  had  been  twice 
most  severely  wounded  in  action.  The  first 
time  as  a  midshipman  while  capturing  La 
Seine  French  frigate,  and  afterwards  when 
commanding  a  boat  expedition,  as  First 
Lieutenaut  of  H.  M.’s  ship  Dasher,  when 
his  leg  w'as  shot  off  high  above  the  knee ; 
and  his  vessel  sunk  under  him  ;  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  such  misfortunes  in  the  naval 
service  of  his  country,  three  out  of  Lieut. 
Bedford’s  family  of  six  children  have  volun¬ 
teered  in  the  Navy  as  Midshipmen. 


A  GENERAL  BILL  OF  ALL  THE  CHRISTENINGS  AND  BURIALS, 
FROM  DECEMBER  17,  1823,  TO  DECEMBER  14,  1824. 

Males  10,565  ) 
Females  9,672  $ 


Christened 


Whereof  have  died, 
under  2  years  6476 
Between  2  and 
5  years  2103 


2,9 

78  ? 

In  all 

Bnripi* 

2,780  S 

25,758 

5 

and 

10 

798 

40 

and 

50 

10 

and 

20 

764 

50 

and 

60 

20 

and 

30 

1296 

60 

and 

70 

30 

and 

40 

1444 

70 

and 

80 

1809 

1742 

1715 

1411 


Decreased  in  the  Burials  this  Year  350. 


80 

90 

103 

107 


and 

and 


In  all 
20,237 
90  593 

100  84 

. 1 

. 1 


DISEASES. 


Abscess  - 

-  96 

Age,  and  Debility 

- 

1369 

Apoplexy  - 

* 

333 

Asthma  -  - 

- 

716 

Bile  -  -  -  - 

- 

2 

Cancer  -  -  -  - 

- 

98 

Childbed  -  -  - 

- 

169 

Cholera  Morbus 

- 

2 

Consumption  -  - 

- 

4980 

Convulsions 

- 

2772 

Croup  -  -  -  - 

- 

94 

Diabetes  -  -  - 

- 

1 

Diarrhoea  -  - 

- 

5 

Dropsy  -  -  - 

- 

780 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 

- 

762 

Dropsy  in  the  Chest 

- 

73 

Dysentery  -  -  - 

- 

2 

Enlargement  of  the  Heart  9 


Epilepsy  - 

45 

Eruptive  Diseases 

27 

Erysipelas  -  - 

14 

Fever  -  -  -  - 

-  750 

Fever,  (Typhus)  - 

-  37 

Fever,  Intermittent 

or  Ague  2 

Fistula  - 

5 

Flux  -  - 

• 

-  -  2 

Gout  -  - 

•» 

-  -  20 

Haemorrhage 

- 

-  -  31 

Hernia 

- 

-  -  33 

Hooping  Cough 

-  -  627 

Hydrophobia 

-  -  7 

Inflammation 

- 

-  -  2116 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver  137 

Insanity 

- 

-  -  144 

Jaundice 

- 

-  -  26 

Jaw  locked 

- 

-  -  2 

Measles 

- 

-  -  966 

Miscarriage 

- 

-  -  3 

Mortification 

- 

-  -  232 

Palsy 

- 

-  -  144 

Rheumatism 

- 

-  -  8 

Scrophula 

- 

-  -  14 

Small  Pox  - 

- 

-  -  725 

Sore  Throat, 

or 

Quinsey  13 

Spasm  - 

- 

-  -  52 

Stillborn 

- 

-  -  824 

Stone  - 

- 

-  -  20 

Stoppage  in  the  Stomach  1  8 

Suddenly 

- 

-  -  104 

Teething 

- 

-  -  388 

Thrush 

- 

-  -  65 

Tumour  -  -  -  -  io 

Venereal  -  -  -  -  4 

Worms  -  -  -  -  4 

Total  of  Diseases  -  19,882 
CASUALTIES. 
Bruised  -  -  -  -  1 

Burnt  -----  so 
Choaked  -  -  -  -  1 

Drowned  -  -  -  -  149 

Excessive  Drinking  -  5 

Executed  *  -  -  -  5 

Found  Dead  -  5 

Fractured  -  -  -  -  1 

Frighted  -  -  -  -  1 

Killed  by  Falls  and  se-  4 
veral  other  Accidents  j 
Murdered  -  -  -  -  1 

Ossification  of  the  Heart  1 
Poisoned  -  -  -  -  4 

Scalded  -  4 

Shot  -----  | 

Smothered  -  -  -  1 

Starved  -  -  -  - 

Suffocated  -  -  -  -  5 

Suicides  -  -  59 

Total  of  Casualties  -  355 


*  There  have  been  Executed  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  10  j  onlv  5  have  been  re¬ 
ported  as  such.  * 
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Aberdeen ,  description  of  195,  196 
Accidents ,  by  storms  and  lightning  76. 
by  a  balloon  365.  by  the  falling  in  of 
a  factory  366.  by  a  fowling-piece  574. 
by  being  thrown  into  a  pond  646 
Addle  Street,  London,  origin  of  484 
Africa ,  intelligence  from  75,  171,  268, 
364,  458 

African  Institution ,  Report  of  219 
Agriculture ,  advantages  of  13 
Aidermanbuvy ,  London,  origin  of  484 
Aldersgate ,  London,  origin  of  485 
Aldgate ,  London,  origin  of  485 
Alexander ,  S.  death  and  character  566 
Algiers,  submission  to  the  British  17 L 
war  declared  against  Spain,  &c.  459 
A  lar,  Roman,  described  455 
America ,  intelligence  from  75,  172,  268, 
458,  555,  6 35.  slave  trade  of  221. 
progress  of  literature  in  358.  disco¬ 
veries  in  359.  expences  of  settling  in 
433.  education  in  459.  Pseudo-Celtic 
antiquities  in  506.  on  the  naval 
power  of  598 

American  IVar,  origin  of  224 
Ammoun,  origin  of  592 
Amphora ,  Roman ,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  453 

Annesley ,  Earl  of,  memoir  of  561 
Antediluvian  Cave,  found  at  Banwell 
548,  627 

Antiquaries  of  Newcastle,  society  of  41 
Antiques ,  sale  of  454 

• - London,  account  of  485 

Antiquities ,  Miscellaneous,  discovered  at 
Rome  261.  at  Oxford  262.  in  France 
455,  548.  brought  to  England  483 
Architecture,  improvements  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  490, 492 

Arctic  Expedition.  See  North- digest  Ex¬ 
pedition. 

Arniiniunism,  remarks  on  526 
Armour,  ancient ,  remarks  on  389 

- Grecian,  described  483 

Arms,  founder’s,  omitted  in  public 
buildings  482 

Ashantees,  hostilities  with  75,  171,364 
Ashford ,  co.  Lancaster,  account  of  48 
Asia,  intelligence  from  74 
Atheidon  Family ,  epitaphs  on  200 
Ayr,  Scotland,  description  of  197 
Balguy ,  Dr.  memoir  of  597-  Latin  com¬ 
position  by  ib. 

Gent.  Mag.  Suppl.  Vol.  XCIV.  Part  If, 

K 


Balloon,  fatal  accident  from  365 
Bancroft,  Dr.  R.  notices  of  307 
Banwell ,  co.  Somerset,  antediluvian 
cave  found  at  548,  627 
Barbary  Coast,  Journal  of  a  shipwreck 
on  118,  203,318 
Barbican,  London,  origin  of  485 
“  Barnaby,  Drunken,”  verses  on  392 
Barnes,  Dr.  R.  notices  of  307 
Barons,  in  Germany,  rank  of  64 
Barrows,  discovered  in  America  507.  in 
Dorsetshire  547 
Barry  Family ,  notices  of  2 
Barrymore ,  notices  of  the  Earldom  of  2 
Baskerville  Family ,  information  wanted 
290.  genealogy  of  578 
Beads,  found  under  a  cairn  41 
Bedford,  Lieut,  notices  of  648 
“  Beggar's  Petition ,”  on  the  author  of 
127i 304 

Bennct,  Rev.  M.  TV.  memoir  of  565 
Berkshire,  Earl  of,  letter  of  in  1727,  8 
Bible.  See  Scriptures. 

Bible  Society,  papal  declaration  against 
73.  Report  of  157 

Biggleswade ,  skeleton  in  armeur  found 
near  2 69 

Billingsgate,  London,  origin  of  485 
Bishop ,  J.  longevity  and  numerous 
issue  646 

Bishopsgate,  London ,  origin  of  485 
Blair,  merit  of  as  a  poet  215 
Bloomfield ,  genius  of  605 
Boat,  Steam,  newly  invented  70.  ge¬ 
neral  adoption  of  452 
Bohte,  J.  H.  death  of  379 
Bold,  co.  Lancaster,  account  of  308 
Bold  Family ,  epitaphs  on  198,  199.  no¬ 
tices  of  308 

Boleyn,  Anne,  execution  of  619 
Boorahs,  description  of  31 
Bow  Lync,  exercise  of  587 
Bowling,  recreation  of  586 
Box,  antique,  found  at  Chelmsford  69 
Bramdean,  Roman  pavement  at  100  , 

Briefs,  Church,  on  Welsh  Counties 
being  mentioned  in  96 
Bristol  Institution,  meeting  of  163, 
mummy  unwrapped  at  628 
Britton,  J.  proposals  for  publishing 
drawings  of  crosses  in  England  582 
Brodrick ,  Lady  E.  death  of  562 
Brooch  of  Lome,  described  548 

Brook, 
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Brook,  Nathaniel,  notices  of  605.  cata¬ 
logue  of  books  6'06 

Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  prize  essay  adjudged 

to  195 

- Lieut.  TV.  memoir  of  466 

Brua  mites,  sect  of  365 
Buckeridge ,  Rev,  It.  memoir  of  380 
Bull  Feast,  iu  Spain,  described  26 
Bullock's  Museum ,  opened  69 
Burke ,  Mr.  sentiments  of  55.  genius  of 
153, 154 

Burmhese ,  hostilities  with  74,  169,  364, 
459,555,635.  anecdotes  respecting  636 
Burns ,  native  place  of  197 
Buslman ,  Lieut.  J  memoir  of  567 
Buttevant,  Viscountoy  of,  noticed  2 
Buxton ,  recreations  in  1572,  586 

;*on,  Lord,  memoir  of  noticed  232. 
poetical  genius  of  247.  anecdotes  of 
434 — 442.  Mr.  Murray’s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  438.  l)r.  Southey’s  letter 
respecting  his  “  Conversations,”  546 
Gaburn ,  Mount ,  described  238 
Calabria ,  great  rise  of  the  sea  in  102 
( alculla ,  college  at  31 
Caledonian  Canal,  success  of  556 
Calvinism,  tenets  of  526 
Cambridge  Prize  Essays  162 
Cambridge  University  Press,  anecdotes 
of  357 

Camden  Town  Chapel,  described  489 
Cameleon,  exhibited  in  London  174 
Campbell,  .Gen.  Memoir  of  276 
Camps ,  Roman,  remarks  on  339 
Canada,  on  emigration  to  527 
Canal,  to  unite  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Baltic  555.success  of  theCaledonian556 
Canal  Shares,  prices  of  95, 191,287,383, 
479,  575 

Canaino,  Costantino ,  expeditions  against 
the  Turks  3,  5 

Cannon ,  antient,  in  Ghent,  described  3 
Canova,  anecdote  of  346 
Canterbury  Cathedral ,  neglect  of  Church 
Service  in  8 

Canterbury  Church,  epitaphs  in  29 
Cape  Coast,  hostilities  with  the  Ashantees 
75,  171,364 

Capital  Punishments,  remarks  on  580 
Carey,  Gen.  T.  Memoir  of  563 
Carr,  Rev.  C.  epitaph  on  39 
Carriage ,  for  self-motion  359 
Cartwright,  Major,  memoir  of  467 
Caspian  Sea,  eternal  fire  on  the  banks 
of  595 

Catholic  Association,  proceedings  of  556 
Catholic  Chapels ,  number  of,  in  England 
63  6 

Catholic  Rent,  progress  of  460 
Catholics,  of  Ireland,  bigotry  of  173 
Cave,  Antediluvian,  at  Banwell  548,  627 
Celtic  Antiquities,  remains  of  506,  509 
Celtic  Language,  remarks  on  12 
Celts,  observations  on  41.  origin  of  612 
Censor ,  No.  XVII.  On  the  Drama  409 
Chalybeate  IVater,  artificial  70 


Chapels,  Sew,  on  the  building  of  130* 
architecture  of  217,489 
Charles  I.  pageants  in  the  reign  of  411 
Chalre,  t)uc  de  la,  death  of  374.  me¬ 
moir  of  561 

Chelsea ,  dreadful  affray  at  3 66 
Chelsea  Church,  consecration  of  291 
Chemical  Society  of  London,  inaugural 
lecture  46 % 

Chichester  Cathedral,  royal  portraits  in 

386 

Childhood,  picture  of  140 
Chivalry  of  the  Middle  Age  308,  393 
Christ ,  Sculpture  supposed  to  represent 
209,  292,  293,390 

Chi-istmas,  Festivals  of  587.  plays  of 
588.  waites  of  589 

Chronology ,  European  and  Eastern  com¬ 
putation  417 

Chrysanthus,  the  Metropolitan, death  374 
Church  Briefs,  on  Welsh  Counties  being 
mentioned  in  98 

Church  Establishment,  defence  of  399 
Church  Livings,  origin  of  9-  mode  of 
disposing  of  censured  11 
Churches,  on  decorating  w  ith  evergreens 
36 

Churches,  New,  on  the  building  of  129. 
407.  architecture  of  217,  489.  expenses 
of  erecting  239,  294.  on  reparations 
in  408 

Circuit ,  Summer  78 

Clarendon' s  “  Life  of  Charles  II."  high 
price  of  396,  579 
Clarke ,  Dr.  E.  D.  bust  of  259 
Claude,  Drawings  of,  noticed  164 
Clergymen ,  exempted  from  tells  when 
on  duty  557 

Clifford's  Tower ,  York,  described  584 
Cobbold ,  Mrs.  E.  death  of  569 
Coins ,  English,  found  at  Windsor  166. 
at  Inverness  453 

-  Miscellaneous ,  sale  of  69 

-  Roman,  forged  2.  discovered  in 

Oxfordshire  359.  at  Famars  455.  at 
Ardennes  548 

Combustion  of  iron  by  sulphur  70 
Constantinople,  importance  of,  to  Russia 
253 

Conybeare ,  Rcv.J.J.  memoirs  of  187, 
376.  literary  communications  of  482 
Cook,  A.  memoir  of  569 
Cooke,  Rev.  IT.  memoir  of  183 
Coombe,  IV.  works  of  643 
Cooper ,  H.  memoir  of  567 
Copper  Sheathing  of  Ships,  preservation 
of  259 

Corfu,  Greek  University  at  74 
County  History,  Compendium  of  123, 
324,  421, 499,  599 

Courts  of  Justice,  in  Westminster,  Re¬ 
port  respecting  the  erection  of  607 
Courts  of  Love,  account  of  394 
Courts  of  Requests,  practices  of  317 
Crabbe,  Mr.  poetical  genius  of  247 
Crachami,  Miss,  death  of  92 

CricMade, 
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thncklade,  co,  Wilts,  noticed  i»l  1 
Cromlechs  in  America  507 
Cromwell ,  ring  of  69 
Crosses  in  Great  Britain,  proposals  for 
publishing  drawings  of  58*2 
Cuming,  Adm.  memoir  of  275 
Cymbri ,  on  the  origin  of  611 
Dallas,  R.  C.  memoir  of  642.  works  of643 
Darlington ,  co.  Durham,  account  of  201 
Dart ,  River ,  rise  of  the  Sea  in  101 
Davie,  Sir  J.  death  of  466 
Deluge,  cause  and  effects  of  33,  614 
Demaratus  of  Corinth ,  extract  respect¬ 
ing  290, 386 

Devil's  TVall,  account  of  43 
Dibdin's  “  Library  Companion correc¬ 
tions  to  396 

Divine  Goodness,  Latin  Composition 
on  597 

Dodwe/l ,  Rev.  TV.  memoir  of  380 
Domesday,  Exon,  MS.leaf  discovered  359 
Douglas,  All's,  death  of  88 
D'Oyly ,  Sir  J.  memoir  of  562 
Dragon  of  TVantley,  Legend  of,  ex¬ 
plained  594 

Drama,  suppression  and  revival  of  409 
Druidism ,  questions  on  40 
Druids,  on  the  woods  and  groves  of  109. 
altars  not  surrounded  by  woods  and 
groves  301.  stone  temples  of  406. 
origin  of  505 

“  Drunken  II amah/,"  verses  on  392 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  prosperous  state 
of  77 

Dryden,  Lady,  death  of  562 
Dugdale's  “  Visitation  of  Yorkshire "  no¬ 
ticed  208 

Dukenficld,  Sir  N.  memoir  of  562 
Dukes,  Royal,  Scotch  titles  of  98,  482 
Dumfries,  description  of  197 
j Earthquake  in  Persia  555 
East  Cheap,  London,  origin  of  486 
East  Indies,  intelligence  from  169,  364, 
458,  555,  635 

Easter  Dues,  decision  respecting  557 
Edinburgh,  description  of  196 
Education,  system  of,  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties  230.  necessity  of  in  Ireland  604 
Edward  II.  Sir  F.  Hubert’s  poem  on  20 
Egypt,  intelligence  from  268.  antiqui¬ 
ties  from  268,454.on:be  pyramids  of  415 
Egyptian  Hercules,  identified  with  Mo¬ 
ses  591 

Egyptians,  mythology  of  6 09 
Elizabeth,  Oueen,  prayer  by  389*  pray¬ 
ers  and  prayer  books  of  G02 
Flora,  caves  of  53 
Elwes,  Gen.  memoir  of  83 
Emigration,  remarks  on  527 
Fscurial,  library  in  2 
Evergreens ,  on  decorating  Churches 
with  36 

Falconer,  Dr.  TV.  memoir  of  374 
Fame,  loss  of  the  ship  169 
Earley,  Gen.  memoir  of  275 
Eamworth  Church,  co.  Lancaster,  de¬ 
scribed  105,  198 
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Fauna  Anglica,  of  W.  Hudson,  inquiries 
respecting  595 

Fauntleroy,  Henry ,  trial  and  execution 
for  forgery  461.  on  the  execution  of  580 
Feltham  Church ,  epitaphs  in  39 
Fenchureh  Street,  London,  origin  of  486 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  imbecility  of  345 
Ferrier ,  Gen.  memoir  of  83 
Fesch,  Madame,  anecdote  of  346 
Fire,  Eternal ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  595 

Fires,  printing  offices  of  Moyes  and  Wil¬ 
son,  London  174.  on  London  Bridge 
in  1633,  387.  at  Edinburgh  460.  in 
Fleet-street,  Ludgate-hill,  &r.  462 
Fish-pond,  at  Logan,  described  63 7 
Fitzsimmons,  J.  R.  death  of  91 
Fletcher,  Rev.  Mr.  injunction  moved 
against  557 

Fly  Leaves,  No.  XXI.  Jacobite  Relic 
323.  XXII.  Drunken  Barnaby  392. 
XXIII.  Recreations  for  Invalids  586 
Forbes,  John,  memoir  of  86 
Ford ,  Rev.  J.  epitaph  on  30 
Forgery,  Mr.  Fauntlerov’s  trial  for  461. 

on  the  punishment  for  580 
Foote ,  Miss,  v.  Hayne,  trial  of  638 
Fort,  Vitrified,  found  in  the  Kyles  of 
Bute  260.  in  America  508 
Fossil  Remains,  discovered  at  Lyme  Re¬ 
gis  260.  near  Lyons  453.  nearBrid- 
port  548 

France,  slave  trade  of  220.  intelligence 
from  266,  554.  opening  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  554 

Fraser,  E.  J.  memoir  of  279 
Frecktnham  Bas-relief,  notice  of  296 
Freeman,  Rev.  T.  epitaph  on  29 
French  Institute,  prize  essay  of  25.9 
French  Revolution,  Nostradamus’s  pro¬ 
phecies  respecting  499 
Fust,  John ,  notices  of  341 
Gaelic  Language,  remarks  on  12 
Galabin ,  J.  IV.  memoir  of  283 
Gardiner,  Mrs.  death  of  88 
Gaming  Houses,  at  Paris,  account  of  99 
Ghent,  ancient  cannon  at,  described  3 
Glasgow,  description  of  1 97 
Glencairn,  Countess,  death  of  177 
Goring,  Sir  H.  death  of  562 
Gothic  style,  antiquity  of  235 
Grant,  Mrs.  death  of  87 
Graves  Family,  biographical  notices  602 
Gray,  the  poet,  burial-place  of  482.  the 
scene  of  his  Elegy  ?  ib. 

Greece,  intelligence  from  73,  169,  2G?, 
363,  458,  635.  state  of  73.  naval 
success  of  267,  3 63 

Greek  Antiquities,  brought  to  Engl.  483 
Greek  University,  at  Corfu  74 
Gregory,  F.  epitaph  on  2.9 
Gregson,  Matthew,  memoir  of  373 

- J.  L.  death  of  565 

Guebers ,  account  of  596 
Guildhall,  London ,  origin  of  486 
Guns,  discharged  by  steam  452 
Guttenbcrg ,  inventor  of  printing  34 1 

Gymnasium , 
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Gymnasium ,  Instituted  at  Paris  266 
Hampden ,  J.  Vise,  memoir  of  465 

- T.  Vise,  memoir  of  274 

Hargadon,  Rev.  R.  memoir  of  5 69 
Harris,  Hon.  T.  memoir  of  563 
Hartlei/ ,  Airs,  deat  h  of  88 
Hastings  Castle ,  excavation  at  173 
Hawke,  Lord,  death  of  56 1 
Hawkings  novel  exhibition  of  364 
Haworth,  co.York,  geological  phenome¬ 
non  at  269 

Heathcote,  C  death  and  character  566 
Hebrew  Alanuscript,  notice  of  547 
Helmets,  Grecian,  described  483 
Hemingburgh,  co.  York,  account  of  303 
Henry  VIII.  anecdote  of  6J9 
Hercules,  Egyptian,  identified  with  Mo¬ 
ses  59 1 

Hereford  Cathedral,  porch  of  9 
Heriots,  on  the  right  to  78 
Herrick,  T.  B.  death  of  282 
Hewitt ,  Rev.  J.  D.  memoir  of  84 
Hey tesbury Hundred, Wilts, described  329 
Hill,  Miss  E.  death  of  282 
Hill ,  Sir  John,  memoir  of  278 
Hindoos,  worship  of  53 
Hollis,  J.  memoir  of  566 
Holme ,  Randle,  verses  on  98.  notices  585 
Hooke,  Sir  T.  family  of?  98 
Horse-shoe, ancient,  found  nearCarlisle548 
Hospital,  founded  at  Wokingham  2 
Howard,  Ijord  H.T.H.M.  memoir  of  82 
Hubert,  Sir  F.  poem  of  on  Edw.  II.  20 
Hudson ,  IV.  Fauna  Anglica  of  inquired 
after  595 

Hung erford  Family,  account  of  330 
Hunt,  Mr.  and  Airs,  assassination  635 
Hutchinson,  Elisha,  death  of  91 
Hyde  Park,  statue  in  defaced  111 
Hydrogen  gas,  odour  of  70 
Hydrophobia,  cases  of  78.  prevention  174 
Ide  Hill  Chapel,  Kent,  described  577. 

Bp.  Porteus’  tomb  at  ib. 

India,  communications  from  31 
Ink,  instability  of  627 
Innes,  C.  memoir  of  474 
Inscriptions ,  Roman,  on  pigs  of  lead  487 
Invalids,  recreations  for  58 6 
Jpsara,  storming  of  169,  267 
Ireland,  party  spirit  in  460,  556.  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  peasantry  604 
Italy,  intelligence  from  73,  635 
Ilurbide,  landing  at  Mexico,  and  death 
of  268.  memoir  of  647 
Jacobite  Relic  323 

James  /.  London  Pageants  in  reign  of  1 13 

- II.  remains  of  discovered  at  St. 

Germains  266 

Javelin  Heads  found  near  St.  Quin- 
tin’s  262 

Jeaff'reson ,  Gen.  C.  memoir  of  466 
Jefton,  IV.  longevity  of  286 
Jones ,  Edw.  memoir  of  185 

- Lady ,  family-vault  of  386 

Johnson ,  Edw.  memoir  of  469 
- - Hr.  S.  authorities  in  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  noticed  386.  anecdotes  re¬ 
specting  617 


Johnston ,  (Jol.  death  of  278 
• - Rev.  Dr.  death  and  character 

of  379 

Jollijfe,  T.  S.  death  and  character  91 
Keith,  Thomas,  memoir  of  279 
Kemp,  Dr.  J.  death  of  91.  memoir  of  472 
Kent,  superstitions  in  111 
Kerr ,  Dr-  IV.  memoir  of  564 
Kershaw ,  Arthur,  death  of  283 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  described  196 
Kingston-on  Hull  Church  described  16 
Knight,  R.  P.  death  of  185 
Knights  of  the  Middle  Age  309,  394 
Knights-errant,  account  of  394 
Lncretelle ,  AI.  death  of  375 
l^amb  Row,  Chester,  account  of  585 
Lambeth,  St.  John’s  Church  consecrated 
461 

Land  Steam  Conveyance ,  importance 
of  313 

Langton,  B.  Earl  of  Berkshire’s  Letter 
to  8 

Latton,  co.  Wilts,  notices  of  511 
Latyrner,  Edward,  information  respect¬ 
ing?  414 

Law,  Rev.  H.  notices  of  104 
Lechlade,  co.  Gloucester,  notices  of  511 
Lee,  Rev.  Dr.  memoir  of  84 

- Aliss  S.  death  of  88 

Le  Grice,  Sir  R.  account  of,  wanted  112 
Lemon,  Sir  IV.  memoir  of  641 
Leverton,  Thomas ,  memoir  of  469 
Lewes  Priory,  description  of  497 
Libel,  action  for,  against  the  “  Morning 
Herald”  558 

Liberality,  mistaken ,  remarks  on  399 
Library,  formation  of,  for  the  City  of 
London  391 

“  Library  Companion," corrections  in  896 
Lichfield,  shipwreck  of  the  1 18,  243,  3 18 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  architecture  of  295. 
reparations  in  391*  on  the  use  of 
plaster  at  583 

Literature ,  Royal  Society  of,  meeting 
of  547 

Livy ,  critical  emendation  of  103,  208 
Lofft,  Capel,  memoir  of  184 
Logan,  curious  fish-pond  at  637 
Logan  Stone,  near  West  Hoatbly  482 
Lombard  Street,  London,  origin  of  486 
London ,  on  the  formation  of  a  Library 
for  the  City  of  3&1 
London  Antiques,  account  of  485 
London  Bridge,  historical  particulars 
wanted  386.  fire  on,  in  1633,  387 
l.ondon  Pageants.  See  Pageants.  ( 
London  Stone ,  origin  of  486 
Longevity ,  instances  of  286,  647 
Longo-bardic  Alonuments  at  Mickleham 
240.  at  Nut  field  531 
Looms  worked  by  steam,  increase  of  636 
Louis  XVI II.  death  of  266.  memoir 
of  298.  funeral  of  299 
Love ,  Courts  of  \  described  394 
Lowry,  IVilson,  memoir  of  86 
Ludgate ,  London,  origin  of  486 
Mac  Carthy,  Sir  C.  memoir  of  27 7 

Macdonald , 
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Macdonald ,  Cb/.  on  magnetic  variation 
549,  £28 

■  — - Lady ,  death  of  466 

- Lord,  memoir  of  82 

Macerata  Feltre ,  antiquities  found  at  166 
Macleane ,  Lauchlin,  biographical  notices 
of  400,  488 

Macpherson ,  memoir  of  278 

Macquarie ,  memoir  of  276 

Magnetic  Variation ,  remarks  on  549,628 
Malmesbury  Abbey ,  remarks  on  305 
Alan,  J.  death  of  85 
Manchester ,  dreadful  accident  at  366 
Marina ,  on  the  Kentish  coast,  described 
496 

Marischal  College ,  Aberdeen,  described 
196 

Markets ,  prices  of  95,  191,  287,  383, 

479,  575 

Marriage ,  action  for  breach  of  638 
Martindale,  Kev.M.  death  of  188 
Masters  Assistants,  appointed  in  the 
Navy  75 

Mauritius ,  Slave-trade  at  222 
Meadows  Family ,  biographical  account 
of  518,  602 

Medal  of  Charles  I,  2,90 
Medals,  Indian ,  discovered  on  the  Ba- 
ratnpure  166 

- - - —  Roman,  found  at  Famars  455 

Medwins  “  Conversations ,”  Mr.  Murray’s 
Reply  to  458.  Dr.  Southey’s  Letter 
respecting  546 

Meerynann,  Professor,  Library  sold  163 
Merick,  Sir  J.  Mission  to  Russia  226. 
reception  by  Janies  I.  401.  biogra¬ 
phical  notices  of  493.  pedigree  of  495 
Meteorological  Diary ,  96,  192,  288,  384, 

480,  576 

Methodist  Connexion ,  extent  of  365 
Mexico,  antiquities  of  69.  constitution 
of  555 

Mickfeham  C/uirch,  notices  of  239*  Lon- 
go-bardic  monuments  at  240 
Middle  Age,  chivalry  of  308,  393 
Milman ,  Rev.  F.  poetical  genius  of  247 
Milton,  Rev.  IV.  memoir  of  380 
Monck,  Lady,  death  of  641 
Montefore ,  A.  death  and  funeral  564 
Monuments,  small  effigies  on  223 
Moon ,  discoveries  in  163 
Moore,  Mr.  T.  poetical  genius  of  246 
Moorfields,  origin  of  486 
Morning  Herald,  action  against,  for 
libel  558 

Morocco ,  Journey  through  120,  203,  318 
Mortality ,  Bill  of  95,  19 1, 287,383,479, 
575,  648 

Mosaic  Pavement  at  Bramdean  100 
Moses  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Her¬ 
cules  591 

Moss,  Mr.  author  of  “  Beggar’s  Peti¬ 
tion”  127,304 
Mummers ,  notices  of  589 
Mummy ,  Egyptian,  unfolded  by  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Institution  £28 
1  'norrrqjn  “"X  trV, 
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Murder ,  by  an  Irish  Catholic  Priest  173. 

at  Naples  635 

Murdoch,  John,  memoir  of  187 
Murray,  I.ord  C.  memoir  of  465 
Musgrave  Family ,  genealogical  notices 
of  98,  194 

Muss ,  C.  death  and  character  186 
Mustard  Seed,  medical  properties  of  194 
Napleton,  Dr.  epitaph  on  593.  works 
of  594 

Navy  of  America,  remarks  on  598 
Naylor,  Rev.  C.  epitaph  on  30 
Nelson's  Monunient,  at  Portsdown  103 
Netherlayids,  Slave-trade  of  2 19.  intel¬ 
ligence  from  458 
Newgate,  origin  of  486 
Nightingale,  Rev.  J.  memoir  of  568 
Noailles,  Due  de,  death  of  561 
Noble,  Silver,  of  Edward  IV.  curious  128 
North-West  Expedition,  preparations  for 
174.  return  of  the  Griper  462.  ob¬ 
servations  on  549 

North-West  Magnetic  Pole,  remarks  on 

549, 628 

Nostradamus,  prophecies  of  499 
Nutfield,  Surrey,  Longo-bardic  monu¬ 
ment  at  581 

Offer,  Rev.  John,  notices  of  332 
O'Neil,  Hugh,  death  of  86.  memoir 
of  566 

Original  Sin,  remarks  on  525 
Ormonde  Estates,  sale  of  637 
Outram,  Dr.  epitaph  on  392 
“  Owen  Glendower publication  of  127 
Oxberry,  Mr.  death  and  character  186 
Oxford ,  Countess  of,  death  of  561 
Oxford  University,  prize  essays  545 
Oxford,  antiquities  found  at  262 
Packhouse,  P.  death  and  character  186 
Pageants,  London,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  1 13.  of  Charles  I.  41 1.  dur¬ 
ing  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II. 
514 

Papil Ion,  L'Abbe,  memoir  of  475 
Papyrus,  brought  from  Egypt  455 
Paris,  Gaming  at  99 
Parsee  Monks,  customs  of  5 96 
Paternoster  Row ,  origin  of  487 
Pavement ,  Roman, found  atBramdeanlOO 
Peart,  Dr.E.  death  of  472 
Peel,  Lady,  death  of  466 
Peel  House,  Farnwortlt,  described  307 
Persia,  intelligence  from  364,  555 
Peru ,  hostilities  in  75,460,  556 
Petersburg,  inundation  at  554 
Piccadilly,  origin  of  487 
Placentia,  Duke  of ,  death  of  275 
Plaster,  on  the  use  of  in  Cathedrals  583 
Plumbes,  exercise  of  587 
Pneumatic  Engine,  invention  of  259 
Pneumatic  Lamp,  invention  of  259 
Polar  Attraction,  remarks  on  549,  628 
Polar  Expedition.  See  North  West  Ex¬ 
pedition. 

Police  Magistrate ,  one  to  be  appointed  In 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries  636 

Portchcster 
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Portchester  Castle,  notices  of  104 
Porter ,  S.  epitaph  on  30 
Portens,  Bishop,  tomb  of  577 
Portugal,  slave  trade  of  220.  intelli¬ 
gence  from  458 

Prayers  and  Prayer-hooks ,  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  account  of  389, 602 
Prevost,  Gen.  memoir  of  373 
Prince,  Gen.  memoir  of  374 
Prince's  “  Worthies,"  extracts  from  40 
Printing ,  historical  notices  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  341,  448.  introduction  of,  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge  357 
Protestant  Union  Society ,  institution  460 
Psalms,  what  versions  allowed  in  the 
Churches  ?  386 

Pudding  Lane.y  London,  origin  of  487 
Pugh,  John,  death  of  279 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  remarks  on  415 
Raffles,  Sir  T.  his  narrative  of  the  fire  of 
the  ship  Fame  169 

Rail  ways,  advantages  of  313,  637.  im¬ 
practicability  of  513.  various  compa¬ 
nies  established  for  556 
Records  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Institution  noticed  496 

- Public ,  printed  by  Parliament, 

list  of  621 

Recreations for  Invalids ,  at  Buxton  586 
Rennell,  Rev.  T.  memoir  of  176.  cha¬ 
racter  of  347 

Requests,  Courts  of,  practices  of  317 
Reviewers,  remarks  on  214 
Reynell Family ,  notices  of  224 
Rich,  Rev.  Sir  C.  B.  death  of  563 
Richmond, Surrey, descriptive  notices  443 
Riego,  Madam,  memoir  of  281 
Ring  of  Oliver  Cromwell  described  69 
Ritson,  Joseph ,  anecdotes  of  351 
River  Spectacles,  invention  of  259 
Rock  Idols  and  Rocking  Stones ,  in  Ame¬ 
rica  507 

Rowlandson,  Rev.  Dr.  death  and  charac¬ 
ter  380 

Rogers ,  Mr.  Sam.  poetical  genius  of  245 
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Stevenson,  IV.  on  the  Progress  of  Navi¬ 
gation  and  Commerce  613 
Stockdale’s  Excursions  in  Cornwall  427 
Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  45 


Struensce,  Count,  Conversion  of  155 
Subordination,  on  258 
Swine  Church  and  Priory,  History  of  425 
Talbot,  A.  Residence  in  Canada  527 
Tales  of  Modern  Days  451 
Templcman’s  Conrad  624 
Terence,  Comedies  df  translated  542 
Thackray,  C.T.  on  Digestion  and  Diet6l3 
Thompson ,  T.  History  of  the  Church  and 
Priory  of  Swine,  in  Holderness  425 
Time's  Telescope  for  1825,  543 
Tovey's  Tables  for  Measuring  Land  257 
Trade  of  Great  Britain,  Chart  of  624 
Tragic  Representations,  on  the  Pleasures 
of,  57 

Turner,  B.  N.  Songs  of  Solytna  64 
Typographia,  341,  447,  537 
Usher’s  Messiah  258 

Venice ,  under  the  Yoke  of  France  and 
of  Austria  343 

Village  Grammar  School  160,  355 
IVatts,  A.  A .  Poetical  Sketches  59.  Li¬ 
terary  Souvenir  445 
Wesley,  Rev.  J.  Life  of  137 
Westmacott's  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Galleries  162 

Whish ,  Rev.  J.  K.  on  the  Tenets  of  the 

Day  622 

Wight,  J.  Mornings  at  Bow-Street  144 
Willis’s  Castle  Bavnard  150 
Wilson,  Rev.  D.  Sermon  by  66 

- Richard,  Life  of  521 

Wiltshire,  History  of  329 
Wintle,  Rev.  H.  Religious  Tracts  349 
Wirgman,T.  onKantesianPhilosopby  143 
Wolf er stan,  E.  P.  Eugenia  144 
Wolsey  and  his  Times  240,  335 
World,  Organization  of  614 
Wright,  T.  Life  of  Richard  Wilson  521 
Xenophon’s  Expedition,  translation  of  354 
Zapha,  a  poem  354 
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Airy  Nothings  545 
Allen’s  History  of  Lambeth  356 
Allen,  J.  C.  Views  in  London  and  its 
Environs  68 

A/naldo ,  and  other  poems  162 
Annual  Register  for  1823,  545 
Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary  356 
Arts,  Sciences,  &c.  Register  of  258 
Astronomy ,  new  System  of  545 
Baker's,  Rev.  IV  translation  of  Celle- 
xier’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  162 

Banks,  T.  C.  Stemmata  Anglieana  356 
Benger,  Miss,  Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia  546 

Benson,  Rev.  J.  Sermons  by  355,  545 


Beltz’s  Stalls  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Windsor  452 

Bewick,  T.  oil  British  Fishes  452 
Birt,  J.  Moral  Government  of  God  355 
Bliss's  Fruit  Grower’s  Instructor  258 
Blomfield,  Bp.  on  Family  Prayer  451 
Bloomfield,  R.  Poetical  Remains  of  162 
Boaden’s  Life  of  Kemble  258 
Bonney’s  Life  of  Bp.  Middleton  68 
Booker,  Dr.  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  258 
Bowdich’s  Description  of  Madeira  69 
Bowles,  Rev.  W.L.  Supplement  to  Pope’s 
Works  452 

Brand's  Manual  of  Pharmacy  356 
Bray  ley' s  Loudiniana  545 
Brewing,  Art  of  356 


British 
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British  Galleries  of  Art  68 
Britton,  J.  History  of  Bath  Abbey 
Church  545.  Illustrations  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Buildings  of  Londou  ib.  History 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  ib. 

Brydges,  Sir  E.  on  the  Genius  of  Lord 
Byron  68.  on  Foreign  Travel  355 
Buchanan,  TV.  Memoirs  of  Painting  356 
Burgess ,  S.  History  of  Bishopsgate  258 
Byron,  Lord ,  Voyage  to  Corsica  355 
Campbell,  H.  Letters,  &c.  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  452 

■ - T.  Theodoric  356 

Carey,  Dr.  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  162 
Carey,  Mrs.  Lasting  Impressions  162 
Cass  an’ s  Memoirs  of  Winchester  Pre¬ 
lates  545 

Chemistry ,  Dictionary  of  357 
Chrichton’s  Life  of  Col.  Blackadar  162 
Cole ,  J.  Bibliographical  Tour  451 
Concho lo gist’ s  Companion  162 
Conchotogy ,  Illustrations  of  163 
Cooke’s  System  of  Cookery  356 
Coopei',  H.  Village  Lawyer  35 6 

- Sir  A.  Lectures  of  258 

Cornish,  J.  on  the  Salmon  Fisheries  355 
Coxe ,  JV.ow  Pelham's  Administration  355 
Cruikshanks,  Tales  of  Irish  Life  356 
Davies,  J.  P.  Chinese  Maxims  355 
Dayes,  E.  Picturesque  Tour  545 
Der  Freyschutz,  Designs  for  162 
Dibdin’s  Library  Companion  356 
Dodd's  Connoisseur’s  Repertorium  356 
Do?megan’s  Greek  Lexicon  35 6 
Douglas ,  J.  on  Advancement  of  So¬ 
ciety  545 

Dunallan,  or  Methodist  Husband  258 
Dunglison,  Dr.  Diseases  of  Children,  162 
Earth,  new  Theory  of  258  , 

Eastmead,  Rev.  IV.  on  the  Kirkdale 
Cave  162 

Edinburgh,  the  Modern  Athens  357 
Evans,  J.  on  Christian  Temper  545 
Evans, Dr.  Richmond  and  its  Vicinity  356 
Fasciculus  Poeticus  54 6 
Faulkner' s  View  of  Chelsea  Church  356 
Fault  and  Feeling,  Tales  of  546 
Field's  Papers  on  New  South  Wales  453 
Fielding's  Proverbs  of  all  Nations  258 
Fireside  Scenes  258 

Forster’s  Letters  of  Locke  and  others  258 
Fosbroke's  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities, 
68,  162,  258,  335,  545 
Fosbroke,  J.  on  Deafness  163.  Patlvolo* 
gical  Observations  546 
Fry's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  356 
Galbraith's  Mathematical  Tables  68 
Gamester,  Confession  of  258 
Gent,  IV.  Map  of  Belsise  162 
Gilbert's  Life  of  Dr.  E.  Williams  162 
Gilmorus,  a  Novel  68 
Greenhow ,  T.M.  on  Vaccination  452 
Hamilton,  Dr.  on  Election  £58 
Hawker ,  Col.  Instructions  to  Sports¬ 
men  68 

Hcraud,  J.A  on  the  Stamp  Law  452 


Hermit  in  Italy  68 
Herodotus,  Maps  for  illustrating  452 
Hogg,  1 J.  Queen  Hynde  356 
Humboldt's  Travels  in  Colombia  546 
Jackson's  Illustrations  of  Bishop  West's 
Chapel  546 

James  Forbes,  a  tale  258 

Lake,  Edw.  Sieges  of  the  MadrasArmy  68 

Landlord s  Tales  356 

Leigh's  Tableau  de  Londres  357 

Litchfield' s  Greek  Derivative  Index  452 

Literce  Sacra  546 

Liturgy  of  the  Church,  Prayers  on  258 
London  Bridge,  Chronicles  of  451 
AVDermot' s  Beauties  of  Literature  68 
Maddock,  Rev.  S.  Sermons  by  545 
Matt'imonial  Ladder  545 
Matthews ,  G.  Operations  of  Riego  162 
Maund’s  Botanic  Garden  35 7 
Mendelsohn,  Moses,  Memoirs  of  545 
Middleton,  Bp.  Sermons  by  68 
Mills's  History  of  Chivalry  68  4 

Milne,  Rev.  R.  Sermon  by  355 
Milton ,  J.  de  Doctrina  Christian^.  356 
Minessingers ,  Lyric  Poetry  of  355 
Minutoli's  Travels  in  Lybia,  &c.  68 
Mirvan  Family  356 
Moreno’s  Monumenta  258 
Morris,  R.  Masillon’s  Thought*  69 
Moseley,  Dr.  Prosodian’s  Directory  546 
Napoleon ,  Emperor,  Will  of,  &c.  258 
Obituary,  Annual,  162 
Odd  Moments  452 
Opie’s  Illustrations  of  Lying  356 
Origins ,  History  of  162 
Parry,  J.  H.  Cambrian  Plutarch  356 
Perceval,  G.  History  of  Italy  68 
Perkins ,  B.  R.  Iter  Britanniarum  162 
Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  Append.  1 63 
Physic,  new  Practice  of  69 
Piano-Forte,  Instructions  for  546 
Piggott,  Rev.  S.  on  Suicide  357 
Pitman ,  Rev.  J.  R.  Sermons  by  35 6 
Polwhele,  Rev.  R.  Sermons  by  68  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Archdeacon  Nares  355 
Popery  in  1 824,  545 
Powlett ,  Rev .  C.  Christian  Truth  69 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth  68,  162, 
258,  355 

Pugin,  A.  on  Public  Buildings  of  London 
345 

Quotations,  Dictionary  of  68 
Rankin,  Rev.  T.  on  Catholic  Church  555 
Revelations  of  the  Dead  Alive  356 
Robinson,  C.  F.  Ornamental  Designs  546 
Rothelan,  a  tale  68 

Salvo,  Marquis  de,  on  the  Revolutions 
of  Europe  69 

Scott,  Maria,  Winter  Tales  451 
Self  Advancement  162 
Sevres,  J.  T.  Picturesque  Views  356 
Seward,  Anna,  Letters  of  162 
Sisters  of  Nansfitld ,  a  tale  258 
Skurray,  Rev.  F.  Bidcombe  Hill  545 
Smith's  History  of  the  Steam  Engine  452 
5mifA,Ar.»S'.Translation  of  Xenophon253 

Smithf 
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Smith ,  Rev.P.  on  EnglishComposition  68 

- T.  C.  Bay  Leaves  356 

Soane ,  G.  History  of  Art  356 
Southey ,  Capt.  History  of  West  Indies  356 
Sowerby's  Catalogue  of  Shells  452 
Stanhope,  Col.  State  of  Greece  356 
Stovers  Portfolio  162.  Delineations  of 
Gloucestershire  545 

Sumner ,  C.  R.  Translation  of  Milton’s 
Christian  Doctrine  356 
Sylvan  Sketches  356 

Taltam's  Grammar  of  the  Coptic  Lan¬ 
guage  68 

Tliier's  History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  356 

Thornton,  Rev  J.  on  early  Piety  69 
Time's  Telescope  for  1825  355 
Todd ,  Rev .  Mr.  on  the  Lord’s  Supper 
545.  Letter  on  the  Eixov  B ao-iXixn  545 


Topham's  Evidences  of  Religion  451 
Urania's  Mirror  356 
Uwins,  Dr.  Medical  Theory  163 
Village  Farriery  356 
IValtadmor  356 

Wardrop's  Works  of  Dr.  Baillie  546 
Warner's  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  69 

IVatts,  Rev.  Dr.  Remarkable  Events  451 
Weddell ,  J.  Voyage  in  the  Antarctic 

Sea  355 

Wentworth' s  Poetical  Note  Book  68 
Western ,  C.  C.  on  Grass  Laud  257-  on 
Prison  Discipline  ibid. 

Wilson,  A.  Alice  Allan  68 
Wilson ,  T.  Old  Heads  on  Young  Should¬ 
ers  258 

Wordsworth,  Dr.  on  “  Icon  Basilike,”69 
Wrangham's  Sertum  Cantabrigiense  452 
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Alfred,  death  of  360 

Annual  Address  toSylvanus  Urban  ii. 

Apollo's  Lyre  168 

Bacchanalian  Song  362 

Baily,  E.  H.  lines  to  168 

Balguy,  Dr.  Latin  composition  of  597 

Burnaby,  Drunken,  stanzas  on  392 

Basket,  The  552 

Bird,  J.  Woman  is  the  Light  of  Love  167 
Birth-day  Song  457 

Bloomfield ,  R.  Hob’s  epitaph  263.  lines 
on  263 

Bowles ,  W.  L.  epitaph  by  72 
Boyd,  H.  S.  to  the  memory  of  Wilson 
Lowry  552 

Briton ,  D.  A.  on  Kits  Coty  House  166. 

Reflections  on  Maidstone  Gaol  263 
Brother,  lines  by  a  sister  to  362 
Browne,  J.  H.  Latin  verses  to  J.  High- 
more  7  I.  translated  ibid. 

Burney,  Dr.  C.  lines  on  72 
Byron,  Lord,  on  the  portrait  of  1 67- 
stanzas  by  361.  on  the  death  of  361 
Canzonette63  3 

Carey ,  Mrs.  J.  on  taste  166.  on  delay 
456.  on  courtship  552 
Child,  epitaph  on  457 
Childhood,  sonnet  on  168 
Chiistmas,  stanzas  on  634 
Condell,  H.  epitaph  on  265 
Courtship,  stanzas  on  552 
Cowper's  Summer  House ,  at  Olney, 
stanzas  on  634 
Dark,J.  epitaph  on  72 
Death,  lines  on  633 
Delay,  verses  on  456 
Divine  Goodness,  Latin  Composition 
on  597 

Donegall,  Farewell  to  264 
Duncombe,  J.  translation  of  Latin  verses 
to  Mr.  J.  Highmore  71 


Epilogue  to  Westminster  Play  625 
Epitaphs  72.  263,  265,  362,  457 
Evening  Walk,  reflections  on  264 
Fairy  Elves  72 
Farewell  to  a  Lover  62 
Farm,  Fairy  Elve’s  visit  to  72 
Fosbroke,  J.  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byron 
361 

Friendship,  lines  on  615 
Gentleness,  sonnet  to  633 
Glutton,  impromptu  on  265 
Gododdin  of  Aneurin  612 
Gomery,  J.  epitaph  on  362 
Graham' s  Farewell  to  Donegal  264 
Hardy,  S.  lines  addressed  to  Col.  and 
Mrs.  H.  167 

Highmore,  J.  Latin  verses  to  71.  trans¬ 
lated  ibid. 

Hob's  Epitaph  263 

Horace,  Book  I.  Ode  V.  translated  72. 
III.  I.  265 

Hove  Church-yard,  epitaph  in  457 
Infant,  mother  to  the  265 
James  VIII,  and  Princess  Sobieski,  mar¬ 
riage  of  323 

Kirkstall  Abbey,  revisited  456 
Kits  Coty  House,  lines  on  166 
Knightley,  J,  W.  on  the  birth  day  of 
457 

Lancing  Church-yard,  epitaphs  in  362 
Laura,  address  to  457 
Love,  song  on  633 
Lover ,  Farewell  to  62 
Lowry,  Wilson,  to  the  memory  of  552 
Maidstone  Gaol,  reflections  on  263 
Men  of  the  South,  line6  to  160 
Middleton,  Bp.  Hymn  on  New  Year’s 
Day  634 

Montgomery,  Mr.  on  Christmas  634 
Mother,  The ,  to  her  Infant  265 
Music ,  verses  to  360 

Neele, 
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Neele ,  II.  canzonette  by  633 
Nelson ,  eulogy  on  264 
New  Yea^s  Day ,  hymn  on  634 
Noon  in  India,  sonnet  on  167 
Ode,  Pindarick  323 
Page ,  T.  sonnet  by  263 
Petrarch,  to  the  memory  of  62 
Philosopher's  Scales  70 
Pindarick  Ode  323 

Pindar’s  Pythian  Ode ,  paraphrase  163 
Primrose,  sonnet  on  263 
Prologue  to  Westminster  Play  625 
Robin,  address  to  457 
Sister,  lines  by,  on  a  brother’s  naval  ap¬ 
pointment  362 

Snow-drop,  lines  on  263.  stanzas  to  552 
Songs  362,  456,  457,  633 
Sonnets ,  noon  in  India  167.  on  child¬ 
hood  163.  by  T.  Page  263.  on  fleet¬ 
ing  joys  552.  to  gentleness  633 


Summer-house  of  Cowper,  stanzas  on  634 
Sylvanus  Urban,  annual  address  to,  ii. 
Taliessin,  translation  from  613 
Taste,  stanzas  on  166 
Taylor,  J.  lines  on  Dr.  Burney  72.  on 
the  portrait  of  Lord  Byron  167 
Taylor,  Miss  J.  Philosopher’s  Scales  70 
Ten  Years  Ago  59 
Usher,  J.  translation  of  Horace  72 
Watts,  A.  A.  on  Kirkstall  Abbey  456 
Welsh  Poetry ,  translations  from  613 
Westall's  Portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  lines 
on  167 

Westminster  Play,  prologue  and  epi¬ 
logue  to  625 

Wolf  erst  an ,  Mrs.  Evening  Walk  462. 

the  Mother  to  her  Infant  265 
Woman,  lines  on  616 
Woman  is  the  light  of  Love  167 
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***  The  Names  of  Persons  noticed  under  Gentlemen’s  Seats,  in  the  “  Compendium 
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Abbott,  Justice  78. 

Sir  M.  413 
Abercromby,  Capt. 
G.  R.  79 

Aberdeen,  Earl  196, 
546 

Aboyne,  Lady  461 
Ackland,  R.  I.  175 
A’Court330.  Sir  W. 
270 

Acton,  Sir  W.  413 
Adams,  G.  285.  S. 
586 

Adeane,  L.  640 
Adolphus  638 
Aignan,  M.  476 
Ainslie,  W.  A.  272 
Ainsworth,  M.  27 1 
Alderson,  A.  27  L 
E.  H.  639 
Aldrich,  G.  463 
Aldridge,  J.  368 
Aldune  201 
Alexander,  E.  647- 
W.  582 

Alingdon,  E.  478 
Allen,  J.  594.  T.515 
Allott,  Mrs.  647 
Almon  400 
Alsager,  M.  A.  571 
Alvarado,  Gen.  75 
Ames  357.  D.  285 
Amherst  30,  22 

- Lord,  83 

Amiel,  R.  S.  27 1 
Amoros,  M.  266 
Amyot  234 


Anderson,  E.O.  464. 

G.A.381.  J.S.M. 

270.  R.  367 
Andover,  Lord  82 
Andrews  120 
Angell,  C.  189 
Angouleme  100 
Ankers,  M.  272 
Annesley,  G.  M.  574 
Anning,  Miss  548 
Anstice,  B.  W.  286 
Anstie,  B.  W.  478 
Antrobus,  G.  C.  366 
Appleby  206 
Arbona  120,  207 
Arbuthnot,  Capt. 

371.  Miss  560. 

A.  J.  D.  463 
Archbold,  J.  F.  367 
Archer  1 1 7-  A.  571. 

W.  645 
Ardesoif  190 
Arkwright  637 
Armitage  388 
Armstrong,  F.  478 
Armytage,  H.  640 
Arne,  Dr.  89 
Arnold  510.  N.  476 
Arrowsmith  6 1 5 
Arundell,  W.  H.  270 
Ascough  381 
Ashburnham  501 
Ashfield  442.  E.  477 
Ashmole  60 6 
Ashton,  W.  464 
Aspden,  M.  189 
Aspinall,  Mrs.  284 


Astley  509,  510.  Sir 
D.  478 

Atherley,  A.  82 
Atherton  199,  200 
Atkins,  A.  M.  94  J. 

573 

Atkinson  544,  547 
Atkyns,  H.  27 1 
Atlee,  F.  80 
Attkins,  T.  368 
Attwood,  A.  S.  176 
Atwood  292 
Aughtie,  H.  W.  640 
Aumont,  E.  S.  640. 

Baron  640 
Austin  546.  M.  190 
Ayrey,  R.  645 
Babthorpe  304 
Bacon  113 
Badcock,  L.  B.  463 
Badely,  J.  270 
Bagford  448 
Bagot,  Sir  C.  463. 

L.X.284.  E.1.573 
Bagshawe,  H.R.  464 
Baildon  89 
Bailey,  W.  464 
Baillie,  G.  560 
Badly  418,421 
Baird,  W.  19.  Lady 
A.  270,367 
Baker  283,  388.  J. 
93.  R.  176,  382. 
T.  R.  640.  W.  85, 
639 

Balaam,  A.  57 1 
Balders,  LadyM.3G8 


Balfour  173,  543 
Ball,  Major  79 
Bally,  G.  M.  476 
Bamlett,  C.  271 
Bancroft  307 
Bankes,  G.  79.  H. 
607 

Banks,  M.  284,  646 
Barber  116.  J.  188 
Barclay,  S.  O.  478 
Bardgett,  J.  559 
Baretto,  J.  476 
Barham,  Lady  560 
Barke,  S.  476 
Barker  157,  159.  A. 
272.  E.  476.  H. 
284 

Barkham  116 
Barkway,  F.  80 
Barlow  462,  630.  J. 
368,  645.  R.  P. 
476.  Capt.  T.  P. 
271.  W.  640 
Barnard,  C.  T.  366 
Barnes  226,307,495. 
J.  271 

Barnwell,  E.  270 
Barrett,  Dr.  B.  461 
Barron,  H.  W.  639 
Barrow,  E.  476 
Barry  2 
Bartolozzi  470 
Barton  1 8.  Capt.l  19, 
122,318,321,322 
Basevi,  M.  271 
Basselatos,C'apt.<  59 
Bastwick  387 


Bate 
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Bate  606 
Bateman  517 

- Lord  89 

Bathurst, Capt.  567. 

Sir  F.  A.  H.  382 
Baty,  R.  559 
Bavaria,  Princess  S. 
560 

Bayly,  J.  272.  Jas.78 
Baynton,  M.  272 
Baxter,  R.  38  i 
Beale,  388  bis.  S.  80 
Beard,  J.  272 
Beasley,  T.  E.  380 
Beauclerk,Adm.Ld. 
A.  79 

Beaumgardt  463 
Beaumont,  T.  94 
Beckford  486 
Beddome,  R.  B  464 
Bedford,  Lieut.  F. 
565,  648.  R.  572. 
VV.  368 

-  Duke  400 

Belcher,  A.  B.  368 
Belford,  W.  270 
Belgrave,  VV.  94 
Bell  170.  D.  80 
Beloe,  H.  P.  55 9 
Belzoni  222,  415 
Bence,  B.  475 
Beufield,  C.  176.  C. 

M.  368 
Benlowes  413 
Betinet  113.  H.  C. 

286.  S.  80 
Bennett,  Sir  H.517. 
M.  A.  272,  464. 
T.  574 

Benton,  A.  640 
Bere  393.  I.  194. 

M.  B.  80.  T.  194 
Beresford  613.  A. 

561.  M.  G.  560 
Berkeley,  Col.  638. 
A.  F.  560.  G.  176. 
G.  C.  G.  F.  368 
Bernadotte  555 
Bernal,  R.  176 
Bernard,  R.  542 
Berridge,  B.  M.  E. 
94 

Berry,  W.  367 
Best,  Just.  78.  J.  177 
Beville,  E.  A.  27 1 
Bickley  502 
Biddle,  E.  272 
Bigge,  T.  H.  573 
Biggs  332.  J.  271. 

M.  271 
Bigran  221 
Bindley  113,  114, 
115,  116,  117 
Bingham,  Sir  C.  89 
Birch,  H.572.  M.F. 
368 


Rird,  E.  27 1 
Birkbeck,  Dr.  462 
Birkett,  W.463 
Birley,  G.  188 
Biscoe  546 
Bishop, VI aj.  H.  573, 
646.  J.  646 
Bishopp  189 
Blackall  546 
Blackborow,  L.  571 
Blackburn,  J.  367. 

M.  562.  S.  381 
Blackburne  397 
Blacker,  Lieut. -col. 
175 

Blackstone,  F.C.  463 
Blackwell  80 
Blades  462.  R.  382 
Blagden,  Dr.  627 
Blaishford,  D.  189 
Blake  462 
Blaksley,  J.  476 
Blancard,  B.  C.  640 
Blaydes,  H.  E.  57 1 
Blayds,  H.  368,  639 
Blayney  396.  Dr. 

463.  R.  570 
Blenkarne,  Capt.  75 
Blenkin,  VV.  190 
Bliss  113.  Dr.  175. 
P.  559 

Blomfield,  J.  79> 
382 

Blore  202,  535,  536, 
537 

Blunt  61 8 
Boaden,  J.  639 
Bockett  284 
Bodley,  G.  571 
Bogue,  E.  574 
Bohun,  E.  271 
Bold  198,  308 
Bolivar  75,  460 
Bolland  126 
Bolles  1 1 6 
Bolton  206 
Bond  462.  K.80.  W. 
189 

Bonham,  R.  C.  271 
Bonney  57 1 
Booker,  T.  VV.  368 
Booth,  M.  382.  T. 
572 

Borlase  1 10 
Borough  304 
Borradaile,  C.  J  89 
Bosanquet,  G.  463. 

H. M.  272 
Boscawen  443,  518 
Boswell  197,  386, 
617,  645 
Botevile  330 
Boucher  18 
Boultbee,  M.  J.  382 
Bourne,  Dr.  79,463 
Boutk  388 


Bowditch  222 
Bowen,  Lieut.-col, 
74.  VV.  461 
Bower,  R.  80,  201 
Bowes,  C.  478 
Bowle6,  C.C.  640.  J. 

M.  272.  VV.  176 
Bowring  73 
Boyd  173 
Boy  dell  1 16 
Boyle,  Lady  F.  284 
Bozon,  M  A.  17  5 
Bozzaris,  Gen.  C. 
466 

Brackenbury,  VV. 
475 

Bradford,  Sir  T.  270 
Bradly,  C.  382 
Bradshaw  308 
Brady,  J.  386,  574 
Braim,  T.  573 
Bramford,  T.  B.  270 
Bramsby,  R.  572 
Bramwell,  VV.  476 
Brand  397.  Gen.  H. 
465 

Brander,  M.  A.  640 
Brandling,  C.  J.  640 
Brandsted  483 
Brasse  600.  J.  55 9 
Brathwayte  194 
Brazil,  Empress  367 
Breer  204 

Brereton,  C.  D.  270 
Brett,  J.  571.  T.  80 
Brewster,  H.  520. 

R.  520 

Brice,  E.  D.  93 
Brickwell  645 
Brickwood  461 
Bridger,  S.  T.  57 1 
Bridges,  T.  E.  368 
Brigges  388 
Briggs  387*  J.  646 
Bright,  B.  H.  163. 

R.  645 

Brinckley,  Dr.  547 
Brind,  C.  204 
Bringhurst,  T.  M. 

463 

Briton,  D.  A.  112 
Britton  174,306.  J. 

582 

Brocas,  A.  D.  572 
Bromfield,  413.  J. 
190 

Brorabead,  Col,  175 
Bromley,  VV.  270. 

VV.  D.  270 
Brook,  N.  606 
Brooke,  J.  E.  639. 
M.  640.  S.  639. 

S.  M.  272 
Brookes  388 
Brooks,  N.  514 
Broome  388  bis 


Broomfield  17S 
Brougham  638 
Broughton,  J.  278 
Brown86,  275.  Aid. 
79-  Capt.  1 2G.  Dr. 
195.  Sir  A.  501. 
G.  G.  571.  J.  476. 
M.  464.  Sir  R. 
515.  T.  176,  286, 
367 

Brown,  Lady  201 
Browne  600.  Sir  J. 

175.  Sir  T.  194 
Brownlow  190,  F. 
270 

Bruce  234.  R.  79, 

547 

Bruckner  158 
Brumbead,  J.  476 
Brutton,  J.  270 
Bryan  534.  J.  94 
Brydone  102 
Buchan,  Dr.  A.  P. 
571 

Buchanan  419 
Buchannan,  R.  640 
Buckeridge,  R.  380 
Buckingham,  Duke 
169 

Buckinghamshire, 
Earl  465 

Buckland  548.  H. 

176 

Buckle,  T.  S.  190 
Buckler  533.  J.  330 
Buckley,  M.  573 
Buckton,  G.  93, 270 
Budd, R.  94 
Budworth  2,  98 
Bulkeley,  G.  T.  476 
Bull,  J.  175 
Bullen,  E.  639 
Buller,  E.  464.  Sir 
J.  641 

Bullock  69.  C.  176 
Bullfinch  396 
Bulman,  A.  M.  80 
Bulter,  J.  284 
Bunbury,  Sir  C.  78 
Bunn,  H.  G.  640 
Bunney,  E.  B.  80 
Burdett,  1.  495.  Sir 
F.  364.  Sir  T.  495 
Burgershe  520 
Burges  27 1 
Burke  400.  S.  476. 

T.  H.  270  , 

Burleigh  405 
Burlton,  M.  368 
Bum,  Capt,  322.  J. 

272  ,  •  > 

Burnaby,  M.272.T. 
402 

Burnaud,  L.  464 
Burnett  195 
Bums  197»  198 

Burrell 


Burrell  503,  600 
Burrougb,  Jus.  78 
Burrows,  C.  272.  J. 

476.  S.  272 
Burt,  E.271 
Burton  89.  Major- 
Gen.  563.  C.*94. 
H.  465.  J.  268.  S. 
80 

Bury,  Miss  272 
Busch,  M  381 
Bushman,  Lieut.  J. 
284 

Butcher,  Dr.  559 
Butler,  Dr.  367.  E. 

640.  J.  F.  478 
Butfin  94 
Buttevant  2 
Buxton,  M.  519.  T. 
519 

Byfield  482 
Byham,  R.  640 
Byron,  J.  284.  S.  S. 
464 

- Lord  77,  232, 

546,  559 
Cade  202,  599 
Cadell  617 
Caile,  W.  475 
Cairneroso,  L.  W. 
80 

Cams,  Dr.  162 
Calley,  C,  464 
Cambell,  1 14,  412 
Cameron  400,  488 
Campbell  277.  Gen. 
548,635.  Lt.-col. 
175.  A.  639.  Sir 
A.  459,  559.  C. 
574.  Major  J.  175. 

R.  574 
Canario  267 
Canniford,  E.  464 
Canning  220,  221. 

T.  572 
Canova  346 
Canterac,  General 
460 

Canterbury,  Abp. 
279 

Capape  73 
Cardale,  J.  B.  272 
Carew,  T.  175 
Carey,  Dr.  35,  103, 
111,  187,  208.  C. 
644 

Carleton  400 
Carlile  462 
Carmarthen,  Lady 
434 

Carnaby  601 
Carnegy  172 
Carpue,  C.  284 
Carr,  Bp.  463.  J>  F. 
560 

Carrighan,  A,  J.  559 
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Carrol  173 
Carroll,  E.  189 
Carter  358,  492.  F. 
176.  J.  209.  W. 
A.  272 

Cartwright,  A.  571 
Carwardine,  T.  92 
Carwithen,  YV.  559 
Case,  H.  382.  R.  J. 
571 

Case  more,  M.  284 
Casey  590 
Casiri  2 
Castille,  E.  464 
Castle,  Capt.  572 
Cathcart,  Capt.  640. 
G.  500 

Cato,  E.  571 
Caxton  448,  449 
Cayley,  E.  176 
Cecil,  Lieut.  450 
Chad,  G.  W.  366 
Chalmers  197,  307 
Chamberlain  411 
Cbamberlaine,  G.  T. 
175 

Chamberlayne  495. 

Capt.  VV.  79 
Chambers  388.  C. 
C.  92 

Chambre,  M.  278 
Chamley  388 
Champney  388 
Cbampollion„M.454 
Chandos  234 
Chaplin,  E.  559 
Chapman  21.  A. 

271.  Q.  272  bis 
Charles  X.  266 
Chase,  J.  G.  382 
Chatterton,  Capt.  J. 

175.  Sir  W.  368 
Chatto,  T.  574 
Chauncey  175 
Chauvet  221 
Cherrie  226,227^195 
Cherry,  G.  H.  560 
Chester,  Bp.  443 
Chesterfield, Earl  89 
Chetwynd  175  bis 
Chevalier,  T.  93 
Chichester  194.  IE. 

S.  189-  J.H.J.17  5 
Child  476 
Chillingworth  502 
Chinnery,  D.  E.  1 89 
Chirilo,  Abp.  466 
Chisholm,  Maj.  75, 
171 

Chiverton  514 
Chollett  189 
Christie, Capt. B.  381 
Christopher, Dr.  227 
Churchill,  Lord271, 
367 

Churchman  632 


Clagatt,  H.  190 
Claggett,  G.  646 
Clancarty,  Earl  175 
Clapp,  J.  C.  270 
Clapperton  222 
Clarence,  Duke  280 
Clark,  J.  190.  J. 
366.  J.  and  W. 

T.  496.  T.  93.  W. 
572 

Clarke  515,  573.  Dr. 
A.  290.  E.  17.  G. 
H.  93.  J.  571.  L. 
559.  T.  188.  W. 
606 

Clarkson,  D.  94.  J. 

94.  J.  646 
Clay,  Mrs.  382 
Cleaver  600 
Cleges  482 
Clementshaw  533 
Clerk,  A.  J.  460 
Clerke  466 
Cletbrowe  413 
Cleverly,  Dr.  S.  640 
Clifford,  Lord  412 
Clifton,  G.  J.272 
Clinton,  Sir  H.  469 
Clissold,  S.  27  1 
Clive,  Capt.  560 
Clogg,  A.  464 
Cloncurry,  Lady  66 
Clopton,  J.  573 
Clough  160.  H.  G. 
476 

Clowes,  R.  368 
Cloyne,  Bp.  165 
Clutterbuck,  T»  176 
Coates,  C.  85 
Cobb,  G.  359 
Cobbold,  E.  80.  R. 
463 

Cochrane,  W.  175. 

Lady  367 
Cockayn  116 
Cockburn  567 
Cocks,  E.  J.  640 
Coesvelt  476 
Coffin,  J.  P.  92*  M. 
A.  176 

Coghlan,  J.  A.  368 
Coke,  W.  R.  641 

- Lady  A.  270 

Coker,  T.  L.i639 
Colchester,  J.  272 
Coleman,  W.  57  1 
Coleridge,  E.  464. 

W.  H.  79 
Collier  126,  401 
Colling,  R.  189 
Collins  502.  H.  476. 

J.  640.  J.C.  190 
Collyer,  E.  4?5 
Col'man  542 
Colocotrine  73 
Coll  horp'?  113 


663 

Colville,  A.  559.  N. 
559 

Combe,  S.  640.  T. 
547 

Combs  600 
Compson,  W.  571 
Compton  577-  S.  94 
Conayn,  Maj.  P.  175 
Cone,  Capt.  635 
Congreve,  H.  640. 

Sir  VV.  6 40 
Conney  388 
Constable,  O.  94 
Conway,  Mrs.  640 
Conybeare  482 
Cook  57 1.  Capt.  24, 
220,629.  S.E.79 
Cooke  542.  A.  285. 
E.  284.  E.  A.  649. 
P.  A.  562.  S.F.368 
Cookson,  W.  463 
Coombs,  L.  M.  560 
Cooper  105,  476. 

Sir  A.  623.  E.L. 
284.  F.190.  G.  M. 
640.  H.  381.  R.B. 
572.  S.  A.  174  T. 
398, 399 
Coote,  J.  176 
Cope  533 

Copeman,  T.  H.  363 
Corbet,  B.  382 
Corbett,  A.  189 
Corner,  R.  572 
Cornish,  S.  VV.  367 
Cornwall,  H.  C.  464 
Cornwallis,SirT.104 
Corsellis  448 
Corser,  E.80 
Cosin  201 
Coster  341 
Cotes,  Gen.  R.  189 
Cottee,  W.  476 
Cotton,  C.  79.  Sir 
A.  4 12.  Sir  T.  404 
Coulthard  285 
Counsel,  G.  VV.  164 
Courtenay,  T.P.  639 
Coventry,  C.  80 
Coverley  383 
Cowen  548 
Cowper  503 
Cowrts  203 
Cox,  J.272.  T.  559 
Coxe,  F.  A.  572 
Crabh,  J.  69 
Cracknell,  Dr.  175. 
M,  A.  90 

Cracroft,  T.  94, 190 
Cragie,  C.  H.  3.  80 
Craig,  T.  79 
Crane  487 
Cranmer,  R.  560 
Craster,  E.  477 
Crauford,  Maj.  A.  C. 
270.  J.  367 

Craven 


664 
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Craven  1 14 
Creed  165 
Cresvelt,  A.  M.  410 
Cresy,  E.  639 
Crevier  357 
Crewe,  Sir  G.  560 
Creyke,  C.  573 
Cripps  409-  J«  640 
Croacb, J.  94,  372 
Croft,  SirT.  E.  272. 
G.  478 

Croismare,  Count 
560 

Cromie,  Sir  M.  190, 
574 

Crompton,  J.  381. 
W.  R.  80 

Crookshanks,G.270 
Crosbie  88 
Cross,  J.  559 
Crossley,  R.  645 
Crossman,  W.  285 
Croughton,J.  176 
Crowder  118.  W.  H. 
571 

Crowdy,  C.  79 
Cruikshanks,  J.  380 
Cullen,  Mrs.  93 
Culpepper  1 1 1 
Cumberland,  Earl 
412 

Cumming,  E.  574. 
R.  93 

Cummins,  H.  190 
Cunningham,  J.284 
Currie,  L.  280 
Curson,  H.  R.  466 
Curteis,  C.  640 
Curtis,  J.  571.  Sir 
W.471 
Curwyn  307 
Custance,  Major  H. 
366 

Cutler,  R.  463 
Cutting,  M.  A.  640 
D’Agusseau  561 
Dakins,  H.  80 
Dalloway,  J.  82 
Daly  460 
Dalzell  172 
Dampier,  J.  367 
Dandridge  559- T.S. 
560 

Daniell  388.  E.  R. 

640.  H.N.  270 
Darel,  H.  572 
Darley  '590 
Darlington,  Earl 
203 

Darnley  196 
Dash  wood,  A.  K. 468. 

Capt.  W.  13.  367 
D'Astorg,  Col.  2 66 
Daubiney,  A. A.  367 
Davenport,  H.  368 
David,  Bishop  1 64 


Davidson,  \V.  H.646 
Davies  1 10,  301 .  C. 
187.  D.  559.  E. 
463,  476.  G.  J. 
559.  J.  57  1.  Capt. 
T.  463.  W.  L.  559 
Davis,  A.  J.  382.  C. 
640.  C.  S.  475. 
Sir  J.  116.  S.  421. 
W.  285 

Davison  21.  Major 
H.  270 

Davy,  C.  272.  Sif 
H. 547.  S.  190 
Dawes,  E.  382,  573 
Day,  J.  269 
JDeal,  J.  322 
Deale,  T.  464 
Dean  412.  J.R  639 
Deane,  J.  285.  J. 
R.  475 

Dearling,  M.  A.  640 
De  Dunstan ville. 
Lord  271 

De  Fingerlin,  S.  640 
Delawarr,C’tess  175 
De  Loutherbourgh 
471 

Delph,  E.  285 
Delroux,  S.  476 
Denman  222 
Derby,  C.  367 
DeRoos,  L.  L.  F.  80 
Despenser  306,  307 
D’Este  175.  Major 
A.  Fw  79 

Dethick  495,  514 
Detmar,  W.  95 
Devonshire,  Duke 
637 

Dewhirst  573.  D. 
570 

Dibdin  174,342 
Dickinson,  J.  27 1 
Dickson,  E.  S.  88 
Digby,  J.  E.  464.  M. 
560 

Dilkes,  Lieut.-gen. 
567 

Dimsdale  69 
Dij^lock  557 
Disney  397 
Ditch  ill,  A.  94 
Dixie  1 13 

Dixon  174.  A.C. 563 
M.  380,  559 
Dobree,  J.  381.  S. 
176 

J)ode,  E.  J.  272 
Dodwell  507.  W. 
380 

Dollond,  A.  280 
Dominicus  520 
Domville  1 16 
Don,  A.  1 76 
Donaldson,  A.G10 


Donne,  Mrs.  560. 
H.  79 

Donnelly,  C.  464 
Donoghue,  J.  YV.O. 

559 

Dorset,  Earl  126 
Dorville,  G.  P.  572 
Dougali,  Capt.  543 
Douglas  196.  A.  366 
Doveton,  Maj.  Gen. 
283 

Dowland,  J.  J.  G. 

176 

Down  18 
Downes  476 
Downman,  Col.  367 
D’Oyley,  Dr.  461 
Drake  388.  H.N 

560 

Dransfielde  388 
Drayton,  M.  93,393 
Dries,  W.  382 
Dritzchen  342 
Drummond  1 72, 1 73. 

L.  E.  189 
Dryden,  R.  520 
Duchy,  M.  464 
Ducy  412 
Dudley  104.  Lord 
89 

Duerr,  J.  646 
Duffell,  A.  271 
Duffkin,  J.  94 
Duguid,  J.  475 
Du  Halde  341 
Duke  108,  109,  111, 
213,293,303,389, 
407 

Dulany,  D.  1 89 
Duncan,  J.  80 
Duneotnbe  21.  La¬ 
dy  L.  463 

Dunglinsyn,  R.  368 
Dunkin  388 
Dunlop  546,  543 
Dunmore,  Earl  88 
Dunster  600 
Dupin  7 
Dupont,  E.  572 
Duppa  600 
Du  Pre,  C.  A.  640 
Dupuis,  C.  284  F.A. 
639 

Duran,  A.  80 
Durbin,  D.  92 
Durham,  T.  464 
Durone  203 
Durrants  497 
Dutton  641 
Duvaucel,  M.  166 
Dwaris,  W.  H.  80 


Dyer  98, 

132. 

.T. 

80.  J. 

85. 

R. 

646.  T 

.  367. 

W. 

573. 

Dynevor, 

Lord 

465 

Dyson,  F.  639 
Eager,  J.  176 
Eardley,  S.  E.  190 
Earle  623 
Earsden  412 
Easdale  304 
Easton,  A.  272 
Eastwick  286 
Elvington,Capt.  476 
Echard  542 
Eden,  163.  M.  J. 

560 

Edgeley,  M.  464 
Edridge,  J.  80 
Edwards  580.  Capt. 

321.  H.  188.  J. 

19.  J.B.  382 
Egremont  98 
Ehdar,  C.  572 
Ehn  462 
Ekins,  A.  646 
Eliason,  D.  57  I 
Ellen  borough,  Lord, 

464 

Elliot  320 
Elliott,  E.  B.  559. 

E.  272.  W.  475 
Ellis  465.  H.  464. 

359.  J.  77,  92 
Ellison  560.  J.  639 
Elphinstonel73.  Bp. 

195,  196 
Elton,  C.  C.  271 
Elwes,  A.  M.  80. 

1  p  <27  1 

El  win,  T.  H.  463 
Elwyn,  YV.  367 
Empson,  R.  79 
En derby,  M.  274 
Englefield,  H.  176 
Epworth,  C.  382 
Erdington  509 
Erskine  172.  Lieut. 

75.  Miss  286. 

Lord,  270 
Espan,  Gen.  73 
Ess,  158,  577,  578 
Essen,  J.  570 
Essex,  Earl  388. 

Lady  H.  560 
Etherege  392 
Eustace  640 
Evans  69,  1 19,  606. 

Mrs.  120.  C.176. 

G.  175.  J.  464. 

N.  380.  W.  219 
Evelyn  517,  518, 

600 

Everett,  W.  189 
Ewing,  T.  477 
Exmouth,  Ld.  1 7  1 
Eyles,  S.  93 
Faber  547,  600 
Fajee  534 
Fagg,  J.T.  176 
F'agge  500 
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Faithful,  II.  463 
Faithful!)  J.  380.  M. 

665 

Fallon,  Maj.  L.  640 
Falvey  566 
Fane,  A.  464.  E.175 
Fauquier,  G.  466 
Fausliaive  04 
Farley  638 
Farmer  113,  368 
Farrar  560 
Farrell,  J.  S.  272 
Farrington,  C,  80 
Faulkner  292.  C. 
271 

Faurit,  Maj.  T.  1 63 
Fauntleroy,  E.  461. 
H.  461,  530.  W. 

R.  461 
Fausell  121 
Faust  341,  342 
Fayerman,  Dr.  174 
Feilden,  O.  464 
Felix,  P.  560 
Fellow es,  A.  H.  363. 
J.  559 

Fen,  Dr.  463 
Fenley,  J.  645 
Fenn  413 
Fenton,  S.  1 75 
Ferriers,  Lieut.  Col. 
83 

Felton,  W.  C.  175, 
270 

Fewster  544 
Fiddes  402 
Fid  kin,  Mrs.  472 
Fidler,  C.W.477 
Fielding,  M.  272, 
464 

Fifield,  B.  572.  T. 

382 

Filmer,  R.  183 
Finch  200,  388 
Fitiiguerra  447 
Finlay,  H.  B.  284 
Fiott,  Caj»t.  E.  578 
Firth,  E.  464.  M. 
464 

Fisher  68,  105,  520. 

E.  562.  T.  390 
Fiske  519.  G.  286 
Fitzroy  618.  Hon. 

Miss  560 
Flaxman  503 
Fleetwood,  R.  644 
Fleming  590 
Fletcher  397,  558. 
Maj.  J.  W.  647. 
M.  382 
Flindell  93 
Flower  126.  C.  560. 
W.  381 

Fludyer,  E.  560 
Fontaine  5)4 
Gent.  Ma'g,  SvppU 


Foot,  J.  332 
Foote,  638 
Forbes  173.  S'r  C. 
277,  461.  F.  R. 
270.  G.  647.  M. 
465 

Ford  89.  R.  560. 
Formby,  M  6 39 
Forrest,  C.  R.  559 
Forster  562.  E.  477 
Fortescue,  H.  464. 
W.  366 

Fosbroke  110,210, 
211 

Foskett,  H.  639 
Foster,  A.  J.  270. 

J.  510.  T.  190 
Founes,  F.  189 
Fowke,  Sir  F.  367 
Fowler  493 
Fox  275,  H.S.  463. 

J.  92.  W.  463 
Frampton,  E.  331 
Francis,  F.  284.  F. 
G.  27 1 

Frank  351.  R.  B. 
640 

Frankland  600 
Franklin, Capt. 442, 
549,  630.  E.L.  80 
Franks,  J.  C.  464 
Fraser  173.  J.  463 
Frederick,  Sir  J.  516 

S.  E.  560 
Freeling  413 
Freeman  412.  J. 

646.  M.A.  646. 
Freeman  tie,  Sir  H. 
560 

Freer,  L.  572 
French,  G.  586.  W. 
367 

Frere,  Serj.  367 
Frewen  600 
Froad  89 
Frost,  E.  574 
Frowd,  O.  27 1 
Fryer,  Dr.  381 
Fullarton,  Col.  1 87 
Fuller  386.  Dr.  358 
Fursdon,  C.  189 
Furze,  P.  W.  272 
Fyers,  Maj.  559 
Gaby,  R.  H.  368 
Gage,  T.  W.  80 
Gainsborough  89 
Gale  79,  209 
Gaman  585 
Gajnba  437 
Gambier,  Adm.  36*9 
Ld.  453 

Gamble,  R.  P.  381 
Gandy,  j.  570 
Gapper,  Dr.  628 
Garcia,  Gen.  268 
XCIV.  Part  II. 


Gardiner,  Col.  J. 559 
Gardner  414 
Gardon,  E.  92 
Garland  78 
Garloch,  M,  368 
Garnett,  C.  J.  I~6 
Garratt,  Aid.  J.  36 7, 
463 

Garrick  1 14,  386 
Garrow,  Baron  78, 
461 

Garraway  517 
Garth,  D.  S.  88 
Garvagh,  Ld.  27 1 
Garway  413 
Garza,  Gen.  268 
Gaselee,  Justice  78, 
79.  Sir  W.  A.  78 
Gatehouse,  R.  570. 
T.  639 

Gathorne,  J.  639 
Gayton  514 
Geary,  Capt.  459 
Geldart,  M.A.  464 
Gellebrand,  E.  284 
Gerard  201 
Germain,  Lady  S.  C. 
271 

Gessner  577 
Gh rimes,  W.  67  1 
Gibbon  599 
Gibbons  600-  J.  1 76 
Gibbs  308 

Gibson  519,  577. 

C.  367 
Gifford  441 
Gilbert,  Miss  189 
Gilchrist  368.  C.  93 
Gill  116 
Gist,  S.  G.  271 
Glasgow,  Earl  640 
Gloucester,  Duke 
^  79,  472 

Glover,  Capt.  J.  O. 
463 

Goare  1 17 
Godbid  5  15 
Goddard,  A.  272, 
645 

Godfrey,  W.  572 
Godwin,  T.  176 
Groggs,  H.  463 
Goldie,  C.  464 
Golding,  J.  W.  57 1 
Goldsmid,  A.  A.  463 
Gonne,  C.  80 
Gooch,  C.  271-  M. 

M.  271 
Good,  H.  381 
Goodden,  W.  J.  j367 
Goode,  H.  463 
Goodenough  546.  E. 
559 

Goodison  590 
Goodwin,  H.  381 


Gordon 

173,  542. 

Miss, 

434.  Mrs. 

190. 

E.  368. 

J. 

R.  382.  M. 

80. 

574. 

Capt. 

R. 

J.  574.  Maj. 

R. 

175. 

W.  203 

Duke  196 
Dueh.  381 


- Lady  J.  284 

Gore  590.  Capt.  631 
Sir  J.  82 

Got t  126.  M.  639 
Gough  1 13,1 14,386, 
411, 535.  N. 566 
Gould,  T.  637 
Gower  20,  388 
Gowing,  .J.  573 
Graeme,  C.  275 
GraHon,  Dueh.  88. 
Graham,  80,  129. 
Capt.  C.  272.  C. 

79.  H.  E.  463.  H. 
M.  A.  176.  J.  B, 
272 

Graie,  Sir  J.  290 
Graithausen  163 
Grammont,  Madam 
de  56 1 

Graham,  Baron  78 
Grant  68,  87.  C. 

80.  S.  E.  644. 
W.  368 


Granville,  Vise.  463 


Gray  277,  ! 

291. 

T. 

316,  5 

>10 

Grayson 

,A 

646 

Greaves 

520 

Green, 

E. 

93. 

R. 

^  189. 

T. 

190 

Greene, 

E. 

388. 

J. 

388 

VV 

.  639 

Greenhaigh,  G.  F. 
H.  262 

Greenham,  F.  640 
Greenock,  Lady  560 
Greensmith  413 
Greeriway,  G.C.  367 
Greenwood  101.  S. 
573 

Greewav,  W.  W. 

368 

Gregory,  Dr.  216. 

T.  80 

Gregson  105.  594. 

J.  284.  M.  200. 
307 

Greig,  A.  2S4 
Grenell,  J.  94 
Grenfell, P.St.  L.  659 
Greville,  Lady  G. 
560,  640 

Grey,  Sir  C.  87.  F. 

599-  Sir  T. 503 
Grice  1 12 

Grierson, 


666 
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Grierson,  A.  644 
Griffith,  T.  640 
Griffiths,  C.  659 
Grimaldi  638 
Grimshaw,  M.  640. 
T  285 

Grindlay,  C.  G.  284 
Grin  field,  T.  188 
Grosvenor  583 
Groth  224 
Grottanelli,  S.  464 
Grove,  Dr.  176  A. 
477 

Grubbe,  E  A.  478 
Guard  593 
Gubbins,  Lieut.  Col. 

R.  79 

Gudenon  493 
Guiccioli  437 
Guise,  Adm.  75 
Gumley,  J.  477 
Gunman,  J.  94 
Gunning,  C.  E.  464 
Gunter  424 
Gurney  638.  H.  233. 

Sir  R.  413,  414 
Gutch  559 
Guttenbprg34 1,342, 
343 

Gwilt,  Mr.  2.  J.  80 
Gwydir  503 
Haddock,  Lieut.*col. 
639 

Hagan,  Capt.  R.  560 
Haig,  J.  647 
Hale  617-  G.  269. 

W.  H.  175 
Hales,  Dr.  486.  Sir 
J.  393 

Halford,  H.  176 
Hall,  C.  547.  H.  80. 

R.  570.  W.  93,  381 
Hally,  Dr.  631 
Hames,  W.  176 
Hamilton  177.  B. 
190.  C.E.284.  E. 
644.  W.  367.  Sir 
W.102.  W.F.S70 
Hammersley  412 
Hammet  175 
Hammond, Miss574. 
E.  644 

Hamond,  F.  T.  92. 

P.285 

Hanbury,  B.  463 
Hancock  286.  T.  92 
Handcock  189 
Hands  418 
Hanmer,  W.  176 
Hannaml26.  E.559 
Hansard,  G.  L.  463. 
L.  539 

Hanson  600 
Harbin  17,  19 
Harding  388.  B.G  12. 
T.  176 


llardwicke,  W.  639 
llardv,  H.  C.  80.  J. 

S.  127 

Ilare,Dr.69.  M.  367 
Hargreaves,  E.  M. 

3.68 

Ilarkness,  R.  639 
Harman,  P.  572 
Harrach,  Countess 
A-  5  GO 

Harrington,  B.  645 
Harriott,  W.  270 
Harris,  J.  464.  J.  L. 

572 

Harrison,Lieut.l21. 

M.  285.  T.219 
Hart,  W.  572 
Hartford,  Earl  228 
Ilartopp,  E.  C.  56() 
Harvey,  1 16,  462. 
Adm. 373.  Lieut.- 
col.  639.  F.A.  562. 
Lieut.  J.  574.  R. 
194, 640 
Hasket  412 
Haslerigg  424 
Hastings  400.  W.W. 
272 

Hawke  573.  Adm. 
206 

Hawkins,  A.  190. 
Sir  C.  P.185.  G. 
291.  Sir  J.  411, 
617,618 

Hawortb,  B.  175. 

W.  R.  572 
Hay,  W.  599 

- Lord  E.  270 

Haybert,  C.  274 
Hayes  115 
Hayley  486,  503 
Hayne  638.  E.H.272 
Hayter  577 
Haythorne,  J.  369 
Hayward,  R.  286. 
W.  93 

Haywood  412 
Hazard  388 
Hazel,  M.  368 
Headley,  T  286 
Hearsey,  T.  189 
Heath  1 16, 546 
Heathcote,  J.  570 
Heaviside  93 
Heber  31,  114.  Bp. 
159 

Heberden,  W.  560 
Hele  98 

Hellicar,  A.  559 
Helm,  J.  C.  80 
Hemming,  E.  571 
Henchman,  W.  286 
Henderson,  F.  368 
Hendricks,  H.  270 
Heneage,  G.  W.  H. 
Henley,  Miss  98 


Henliff  3^2 
Herschell  547  i 
Hesketh  199 
Hensdon,  Marq. 
Hewlett  3-88 
Hewitt,  R.  79  1  ■  /5 
Hewson,  W.  175'^ 
Heywdod  1B9,  412, 
413 

Ilibbert  l06,  ‘398. 

Dr.  .60 
Hicks,  W.  83 
Highatn  533 
Hill  462,  567.  S. 
270.  Maj.W.  79. 
W.  N.  270 
Hilliard,  F.  J.  464 
Hillier,  A.  93 
Hind,  J.  272 
Hinders  on  606 
Hislop,  Sir  T.  560 
Hister,  G.  P.  368 
Hitcham  518 
Hyde,  G.  A.  C.  574 
Hoare  573.  G.  M. 
367.  Sir  R.  C* 
301,  508,  547-  S. 
M.  640 

Hobart,  Dr.  H.  Le 

368 

Hobton,  C.  572 
Hodgson,  506.  A. 
476.  C.  H.  367.  G. 
175.  R.  79 
Hoffay,  E.  A.  270 
Hogarth,  J.  H.  359 
Hogford  510 
Hoghton  199,  308 
Holder,  S.  571 
Holderness  534 
Holdich  283 
Holdswortb,  R.  270 
Holland,  J.  644 
Holliday  1 1 4 
Hollingwortb,  E-  93 
Hollis  397 
Holliwell,  M.  17 6 
Holme,  R.  585 
Holmes  639-  Capt. 
560.  F.  53.9.  J. 
79,  478,  639.  M. 

A.  80.  R.  573 
Holrovd,  Justice  78 
Holt,  Capt.  520.  R. 
520 

Home,  Lieut.-coL 

645 

Homfrav,  S.  640 
Hone  89.  J.  645 
Hoo  600 
Hooker  98 
Hoole  542 
Hooper,  B.  476 
Hopkins  386 
Hopkinson,  J.  463. 

S.  573 


Hopson,  M.  563 

Horn.-,  E.  57  j 

Horrdbks,  S.  640 
Hors  fie  Id  497 
Horton  198 
Hoste,  J.  367.  W. 

477  "9a?,n  j' 

Hotham  G01.  Lady 
F.  175 

Houghton,  J.  647 
Houston,  R.  R.  175 
Howard,  H.  79.  H. 

B.  8.  H.E.J.271. 
J.  W  s ' v 

- Lxf.  H.  M.79 

- Lord  T.  388 

-  Lady  K.  618 

Howell,  J.  P.  581 
Huwer  41 1 
Howman,G.E.79,270 
Hubert  21, 22 
Hugh,  Bp.  20 J 
Hughes,  M.  645 
Hulloek,  Baron  78. 

Serjeant  178 
Hulme,  J.  640 
Hume  270.  J.  271. 
Jas.  560 

- Lord  204 

Hungerford  330 
Hunt  635.  R.  644. 

T.  199 

Hunter  594.  J.  80. 
R.  E.  94 

Huntingdon  600 

- Earl  228 

Hurd,  F.  572 
Hurdis  502 
Hussey,  J.  689 
Hutchins  187 
Hutchinson,  A.  AIL 

175.  B.  476.  C.  B. 

1 76.  CE.  463.C.M. 
477.  Col.H.H.  366 

Ilutchman,  R.  J.465 
Hutton,  L. 560.  W, 
M.  272 

FAnson,  M.  I9O 
I  b bet  son,  G.  645 
Illingworth,  S.  477 
Ilatt,  E.  80.  W.  80 
Ingilby,  H.  J.  272 
Ingram  332,  533, 
573.  Dr.270.  J.79 
Instan  224  ,*‘'5? 

Inwood  489 
Iremonger,  G.  H.  M 
368 

I  reton  514 
Irving,  M.  639 
Islip  600 

Iturbide  268,  647 
Ives,  A.  640.  T.  176 
Jackson,  C.  I89  G. 

C.  464.  T.476 
Jacob,  E.  A.  640 

Jaggard 


Jaggard  114,  bis 
Jolabert,'  F.  N.  572 
James,  H.  644 
Jansen  393  ? 

JJnson,  M*  643 
Janssen  116 
Jansz  341 
Jardine,  Dr.  190 
Jebb,  Dr.  79 
Jee,  C.  368 
Jeffrey  196,197,435 
Jeffreys  536,  6'J.">. 
J.  272.  J.  E.-  94. 
M.  272 

JeTtun,  W.  286 
Jekvll  78 
Jenkin,  Miss  272 
Jenkyns,  R.  270, 

367,  560 

Jenner512.  Dr.544. 
E.  L.  176.  R.  F. 
176 

Jennings,  P.  559.  S. 
E.  80 

Jenyns,  L.  79 
Jerrani,  C  .S.  477, 
573 

Jewitt  286,  533 
John  472 

Johnson  170,  173. 

Dr.  386.  Lieut. 
Ofl30.  Lieut.  C.  174. 
M.  94 

Johnston,  Dr.  379- 
J.  381.  R.  320 
Julies  115 

Jolley  113,  115,  116 
bis 

Jolliffe  208 
Jolly,  M.  562 
Junes,  Capt.  606.  D. 

368.  Sir  F.  116. 

.  F.T.645.  H.J.270. 

J.  368,  586.  M. 
368.  R.  113.  T. 
272.  Sir  W.  418 

- - Lady  H.R.  382 

Joseph,  C.  476 
Joux,  M.  de  559 
Joy,  M.  573,  590 
Joy  me  363 
Juxon  502 
Kaye,  J.  560 
Keene,  C.  E.  639. 

H.  G.  80 
Keiffer  578 
ICeigwin  98,  1.94 
Keith  172,  196.  T. 

93.  Lord  373 
Kelley,  A.  P.  272 
Kellie,  Earl  89 
Kelly,  H.  461 
Kennedy, Lieut.-col, 
560.  J.  38 1 
Kennoull,  Earl  368 
Kent  25 
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Keppell,  E.  S.  463 
Kepple  118 
Ker,  J.  175 
Kerr,  W.  285 
Kerry  272 
KersweM,  N.  O.  640 
Key  118.  Aid.  79 
Keys  636 
Kerby,  C.  L.  270 
Killett  190 
Kilpin,  J.  W.  94 
Kilvington,  C.  VV. 
559 

Kinderley  127 
Kindersley,  R.  T. 
272,  464 

King  79,  573.  A.  S. 
559.  E.  645.  11. 
94,  502,  600 
Kiugsmill,  D.  189. 

E.  K.  80.  J.  80 
Kinnaird  440,  442 
Kirby  519.  W.  520 
Kirkland,  A.  E.  189. 
T.  190 

Knell  113,  116 
Knevett,  J.  272 
Knight  21, 175,270. 
Dr.  403.  C.  572. 
P.  164 

Knightley,  A.  464 
Knolls  486 
Knox,  Lieut. -col.  J. 
464 

Krergaron,  Count 
370 

Kriruaker  274 
Lacy,  R.  463 
Lafayette,  Mar.  de 
561 

Laird,  L.  645 
Lake  601.  Adm.  W. 
T.  79 

Lamber,  A.  561 
Lambert  330,  559. 
C.  285 

Lambton,  W.  560 
Lamont,  D.  175 
Landon,  W.  B.  270 
Lane,  Capt.  FI.  270. 

M.  285.  R.  646 
Langbam  98,  194, 
388,414 
Langley,  D.  1.90 
Langston,  J.  H.  80 
Langton  601 
Lansdowjne,  Marq. 

488,  627 
Lany,  T.  P.  80 
Larden,  E.  464.  G, 
C.  176 

Laroche,  Lady  382 
Lai  Way,  M.  382 
Lateward,  Si  J.  2y? 
Latham,  H.  176. 
Dr.  P.  M.  368 


Latour,  Lieut.-gen. 
F.  266 

Laurence  573 
Lauriers,  M.  des  559 
Lavor  18 

Law  104.  C.  367.  C. 

A.  368 

Lawrence,  Sir  J. 517- 
VV. L  271 

Lawrie,  A.  284, 477. 
J.  463 

Lawrymore  388 
Lawson,  Lady  C.  573 
Layton  518 
Lazier,  M.  453 
Lea  226,  227.  J. 
519 

Leadam,  H.  368 
Lear  559 
Le  Blanc,  W.  571 
Ledger  554 
Lee  388.  A.  131.  J. 

560,  572 
Leeke,  C.  272 
Lees,  H.  365 
Leeson,  E.  381 

■ -  Lady  C.  88 

Leeves  159 
Le  Gent i  1  420 
Leigh  193 

- Lord  85 

Le  Keux  585,  537 
Lely  393 
Leman  1 1 5 
Lemon,  Miss  271. 

A.  466 

Le  Neve  304 
Lenn,  Major  E.  463 
Lennox,  Lady  G.  80 
Leoni  89 
Leslie,  J.  E.  I76 
L’Estrange,  M.  271 
Lett,  T.  463 
Leverton,  T.  381 
Llewellin,  T.  94 
Lewis,  A.  645.  J. 
367 

Lewkenor  503 
Ley,  Dr.  273,  274. 

H.  645.  C 79 
Lichfield  409 
Lidster,  J.  189 
Light  foot  515 
Lignitz,  Princess 
560 

Lilly  60 6 
Lindesay,  Lieut.- 
col.  P.  270 
Lindsay,  R.  368 
Linton,  A.  285 
Lipscomb,  C.  176 
Littledale  625.  C. 

B,  625.  Sir  J.  78 
Littleton  2 
Livingston  17*2 
Livingstone  17  3 


667 

Lloyd  5 lb.  Sir  C. 

386.  S.  272 
Llwyd  585 
Locker  113 
Lockhart,  A.  I76 
Lockler,  R.  476 
Lockwood,  J.  646 
Lockyer,  E.  175. 

Major  E.  463 
Loft,  E.  A.  285 
Logie,  W.  79 
Loggin,  G.  380 
London,  Bp.  546 
Long,  C.  J.  381.  C. 
81.  ,J.  560.  Gen. 
R  B.  82.  Lady 

C.  270 

Longmate,  B.  470 
Lopez,  Sir  M.  637. 
S.  476 

Loub^re  420 
Louis  XIV.  555 
Louis  XVJ1I,  266, 
561 

Lowe  114.  Sir  H. 

270.  S.  464 
Lowry  582 
Lowth,  Bp.  577 
Lowther,  J.  564 
Luby,  Dr.  284 
Lucas  2 
Lucy  518 
Lumley  117 
Lushington 503.  Sir 
S.  185 

Lyde,  K.  275 
Lygon,  H.  B.  27 1 
Lynch,  A.  H.  80 
Lynn,  Lady  M.T.B. 

363 

Lyon,  Capt.  46 1 
Lyons  80 
Lysons  112,  16$ 
Lyster,  H.  368 
Mabb  516 
Macartney,  Ld.  418 
M'Carthy,  Sir  C.  75, 
79 

M‘Cready  175 
M‘Culloeh,  Dr.  260, 
B.  475 

M‘Cullob,  E.  464, 
S.  46’4 

Macdonald  546.  Col. 
13,  229,  366,  628, 
605 

M‘Donald  359.  Ma¬ 
jor  J.  366 

M‘Dowall,  Col.  637. 
E.  '272 

M'Envoy,  1.  640 
M‘Iver,  S.  574 
Mackay,  D.  639 
Mackenzie  I72, 173. 
Sir  G.  260.  J.  H. 
559 


M‘Kensie 
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M‘Kensie  398 
Mackinnon  55 f) 
Mackintosh,  Sir  J. 
547 

Maeklin  470 
M  ‘Lahie,  Major  H. 

*364, 175 
Maclean  400 
M‘ Michael,  Dr.  55.9 
M'Millan,  G.D.574 
MacHaghten,  C.  27 1 
Macpherson  163. 

Maj.D.270.  M.272 
Macquarie  277 
Madan,  S.  367 
Magens,  M,  368 
Magnay  1 16.  C.  J. 
5G0 

Magys,  J.  475 
Mahon  76 
Maister,  Col.  270 
Maitland,  M.  272 
Majeudie,  H.W.  4G3 
Major,  I7.  M.  2/2. 

J.  F.  80 
Makin  200 
Male,  J.  285 
Mailett,  H.  80 
Malone,  H.  189 
Mangen,  E.  374 
Mangles,  R.  464 
Manlev,  A.F.  P.  1 76. 
G.  P.  368 

Manningbatn,  M. 

A.  464 

Mansel  47 7,  561 
Mansell,  A.  573 
Manser,  VV.  G44 
Marat  363 
Mariner  24 
Markham,  E.  80. 

G.  560 
Marlay  559 
Marl  borough, Duke, 
465 

Marriott  462.  J. 

286.  G.  P.  79 
Marrow  510 
Marsden,  E.  E.  176, 
464 

Marsh  461 ,  546.  J. 
93.  M.  284. 
463.  Lady,  477 
Marshall,  Capt.  W. 

175.  S.  271 
Marten  388 
Martin,  C.  271  G. 

B.  79.  J.  570.  S. 
476 

Martindale,  M.  188, 
381 

Martyr,  J.  571 
Marvvood,  F.  285 
Mason,  G.  412 
Massingherd,  F. 

475 


Matchett,  J.C.272, 
367  W. 80 
Mathew,  G.  273. 
J.  574 

Mattock,  VV.  190 
Mattocks,  Mrs.  88 
Mattress,  462 
Maturin  543 
Maud,  J.  284 
Maude,  P.  463 
Maule  172 
Maulis,  Adm.  458 
Maunsell  424 
Maurice  127 
Mauritius  448 
Mauroeordato  73, 
465 

Maxwell  172 
May,  M.  285 
Maydwell,  A.  477 
Mayne,  J.  T.  639 
Mayo  19.  E.  368 
Maze,  M.  80 
Mead,  Dr.  357 
Meade,  E .  366.  R. 
J.  463 

Meadows,  P.  477 
Mears  291 
Mecharn,  G.  80 
Mecheleff,  M.  555 
Medley,  S.  271 
Medwin,  Capt.  359j 
450,  546 
Meerman  357 
Meicklejolm  277 
Melburne,  Ld.  492 
Mel  fort  2 

Mellingen,Dr.J.465 
Melville,  Lady  L.L. 
271 

Menet,  J.  M.  57 1 
Mepham  600 
Mercier  462 
Meredith,  A.  1.90 
Mereditts,  R.  464 
Mereweat her,J.  639 
Merreweat  her, J. 270 
Mertens  158 
Metcalfe,  Miss  286. 

F.79J.  272.  S. 572 
Meyrick,  Dr.  209, 
210,21 1,226,  284, 
296,389,484,496 
Miaulis,  Adm.  458 
Michell  21 .  B.  639 
Mickle  280 
Micklem,  T.  1 89 
Middleton,  Dr.  357. 

C.  80.  H.  560, 1 15. 
T.  1 15,  116,  117. 
411,412.  SirT. 
1 14 

Midmore  388 
Miers,  J.  N.  1,90 
Miles  547.  G.  80. 
VV.  175 


Milbanke,  Miss  436 
Mill,  417,  418,420. 

VV.  H.  159 
Millbank  204 
Millengen  396 
Miller  510,  628.  E. 
272.  F.  478.  T. 
381 

Mills  364.  A.  519- 

J.  559 

M ilne,  J.  559 
Milner  559.  Dr.  235 
Milnes,  J.  L.  640. 
R.  645 

Milroy,  A.  H.  271 

Milton, VV.  380.  Ld. 

93 

Milward,  B.  639 
Minnitt,  Mrs.  644 
Miramli,  Count  478 
Mirehouse,  T. H.  79 
Missing,  J.  80 
Mitchell  573.  B. 

367.  3.272 
Moffat t  306 
Mogg,  J.  286 
Molesworth,  Lieut. 
Col.  175 

Money,  E.  M.  563 
Monkhouse,  C.  94. 

G.  175 
Monoze  447 
Monro,  E.  M.  176 
Monson,  rF.  176 
Montacute  600 
Montagu,  Madam 
de  561 

Montague,  A.  B.  S? 
5  60 

Montesquieu,  Baron 
de  285 

Montfaucon  1 10 
Montgomery  197 
Montmorency  579 
Moody,  C.  284.  C. 
286 

Moore  435.  Capt. 
321.  C.  S.  368 
G.  476.  J.  284. 
P.W.  84.  S.  640 

- Ld.  H.  S.  464 

Morandi,  Mad.  478 
More  336,  594.  Sir 
T.  393 

Moreton,  J.  80 
Morgan,  E.  477- 
G  270.  H.  640. 
Morgell,  T.  R.  368 
Mo  rice,  E.  272 
Morlaincourt,  E.  D. 
640 

Morley  126.  501 
Morpeth,  Vise.  659 
Mort  ice,  S.  284 
Morris  119.  J.  I76. 
W.  380 


Morrison  418,  510. 

Dr.  382.  A.C.284 
Mortimer,  J.  475. 
T.  571 

Mosley,  A.  M.  464 
Moss  127,  304.  T. 

200 

Moulden,  M.  80 
Moulson  412 
Mountain  533 
Moyes  174 
Mudie,  G.  D.  272 
M  unday  1 14,  1 15 
Mundy  1  14 
Munster,  Count  560 
Munter,  155,  156 
Murat,  A.  364 
Murphy,  Col.  560 
Murray,  A.  286.  E. 

93.  J.  464 
Murry,  E.  368 
Musgrave  98.  Dr. 

400.  Sir  P.  560 
Mydelton,  Sir  H. 
415 

Mynter  5  19 
Nairn  173 
Nares,  Arch.  541.  E. 

271 

Neale,  E.  464.  Sir 
.  H.  171.  H.  J. 
47  6 

Neate,  Miss  A.  474 
Neck,  T.  477 
Nedhatn,  VV.  T.  645 
Neill  590 

Nelson  170.  J.  272. 
T.  270 

- Lady  461 

- Lord  56‘7 

Nelthorpe,  E.  476. 
J.  285 

Nesfield  557 
Nettleship,  M.  272 
Nevile,  R.  502 
Nevill,  Bp.  202.  VV7. 

272 

Neville,  Sir  G.  5.90. 

Lady  J.  463. 
Newtiold,  A.  560 
Newcastle,  Duke467 
New  come,  T.  559 
Newdigate,  Sir  R. 
545 

Newell  585 
Newington,  E.  368 
Newman  17.  388. 

Miss  271.  C. 368. 
J.  381,  639.  W. 
510. 

Newton,  W.  J.  639 
Nicboll,  Sir  J.  1 86 
Nichols,  d.  98,  1 18. 
414,  518.  J.  B. 

368 

Nicolas,  N.H.5G0 
Nicols, 
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Nicols,  D.  571 
N'ghtingale200,539 
Noailles,  Mad.de  56 1 
Noble  510.  E.  ISO 
Noel,  S.  177  - 

Norden,  B.  573 
Norie,  E.  1 88 
Norgate  573 
Norman,  J.  368 
Normansell  57  1 
Normanton,  Coun¬ 
tess,  463 
Norris,  J.  560 
North,  G.  357 

- Lord  .91 

Northcole.H.M-  639 
Norton,  J.  189 
Nowell,  A  dm.  .372 
Nugent,  L.  E.  560 
Oates  398,  599 
O’Connell  556 
O’Connor,  J.  94 
O’Donnel,  Gen.  266 
Offer  332 
Ogden,  C.  R.  176 
Ogle,  A.  463.  J.W. 
272 

Okeover,  C.  G.  368 
Okes  1 15,  1 16,  1 17 
Olaneta,  Geu.  268 
Old,  W.  188 
Oldershaw,  J.  570 
Oliver,  W.  367 
Olivier,  Capt.  36 7 
Orde,  A.  645 
Orford  1 1 1 , 573.  J. 
80 

Orleans,  Duke  599 
Ormerod  20 
Or  in  once,  Lord  637 
Orton  519 
Ossory,  Earl  46 1 
Otridge,  J.  382 
Ottley,  Col.  645.  J. 
B.  368.  Capt.  P. 
560 

Oudney  222 
.  Ouseley  495 
Ovens,  Capt.  J.  175 
Overburv  393 
Overton,  S.  175  W. 
571 

Owen,  Mrs.  1 89.  D. 
503.  H.  463.  J. 
188.  Captain  L. 

368 

Back  351 
Packe  514 
Page  546 
Palfrey,  H.  627 
Palmer  393.  C.570. 

R.  559-  W.  27  0, 
285,  381 

Pampin,  Miss  382 
Panchaud  488 
Panne  388 


Panton  89 
Pa  pi  lion  475 
Pardo,  E.  94 
Pares,  T.  477 
Parish,  W.  175 
Park,  Just. 105,  546, 
J.  177.  SirJ.A. 
78,  200,  367 
Parke  639 
Parker  1.99 

- Abp.  357. 

J.T.640  P.602, 
392 

Parkhurst  412,413, 

C.  38 1 

Parkinson,  J.  644 
Parks,  G.  570 
Parnell,  M.  464 
Parr,  F.  II.  272.  J. 

O. 79 

Parry,  Capt.  462, 
549.  G.  M.  520. 
J.  B.  464.  M.  520. 

P. 573.  T.  560 
Parsons  18 
Pasley,  Col.  463 
Passereni  89 
Paterson,  Maj.  270 
Patra  de  Campaign 

nio  640 
Patrick  542 
Patten  199,  308 
Paulet,  M.  H.  465 
Payne  98,  126,  580. 
E.  382 

Peach,  N.  W.  271 
Peacock  126 
Pearce,  E.  S.  560 
Pearson  580.  Dr. 
472 

Pecbell,  F.  K.  176 
Pedro  322 
Peel,  R.  463.  YV.367 
Peele  I  13 
Peers,  C.  270 
Peglar,  J.  368 
Pelham,  Mrs.  461 
Pell,  L.  560.  J.  600 
Pellet,  Dr.  S.  571 
Pemberton  1  14 
Penne  1  8 
Penney  19 
Pennington  414 
Penrose,  T  T.  272 
Pepper  368 
Percival,  C.  188 
Percy  29 

Peregrine,  Dr.  274 
Perigal  93  - 
Perkins,  452.  Lieut. 

372  J.B.  176 
Perrier,  C.  360 
Perry,  J.  93.  M.  282 
Persico  1 1,9 
Peters,  C.  92.  L.  C. 
646 


Petre,  E.  82 

-  Lady  639 

Petty  388 

Phelps,  W.  175,286, 
WAV.  271 
Pbillimore  546,  625 
Philips,  R.  19 
Phillips  564.  C.  574 
E.L.M.  272.  H. 

S.  271.  J.  17,  19, 
94,644.  J.F.  571. 
J.  P.  A.L.367 

Picard,  163 
Bidding,  M.  B.  645. 

.  Pierrepont  518>  519 
Piggott,  E.  80  J. 
368 

Pigot,  S.  573 
Pigott,  546.  J.  H.S. 
175 

Pilgrim,  J.  E.  93 
Pinfold,  T.  190 
Pinkard  106 
Pirnier  189 
Pitman  462.  J.  639 
Pitt,  91,  274 
Place,  De  la  461 
Platt  638.  E.  189 
Pleston,  L.  80 
Pluraer,  M.  640 
Plummer,  E.  272 
Poki,  Madam  273 
Pole,  Cardinal,  599- 
C.  R.  639.  E. 
188 

Pollen,  G.  P.  B.  560 
Pollock,  F  560 
Pond  547 
Poniatovvsky  I.  92 
Ponsonby  590 
Poole  495 
Pooley  57 1 
Porteus  577.  Mrs. 
189 

Pope,  Miss  176 
Porter,  A.  573 
Pott,  Archd.  79 
Potts,  1 19 
Povey,  F.  1 90 
Powell  388.  A. 176 
B.  272.  J  .T.  640. 

T.  477 

Powlett,  Maj.  Gen. 
T.  645 

Pratt,  386,  4 15 
Prentis,  E.  640 
Prescott,  F.  176 
Prest,  J.  286 
Preston,  J.  27 1 
Priaux,  J.  M.  176 
Price,  IX  284.  E. 
93,  586.  F.  639- 
H.  640.  L.  392 
Prichard,  Dr.  163, 
628 

Pring,  G.  476 


Proby  1 17 
Procter,  B.  W.  560. 
J.559 

Proctor,  519 
Prosser,  E.490 
Protheroe  464 
Prussia,  King  of, 

560 

Prynne  387 
Pudsey,  Bp.  202 
Puleston,  A.  478 
Pultney  126 
Purcell,  R.  560 
Purviance,  A.  17G 
Purvis,  E.  478 
Pursloe  1 15 
Putnam,  Gen.  R. 
574 

Quick  86 
Quicke,  A.  639 
Rabbits,  C.  464 
Radclyffe  208 
Radford,  A.  570.  W. 
570 

Raffles,  Sir  T.S.  1 69 
Ragusa,  Duke  266 
Raite,  C.  272 
Raleigh  388,  491 
Ralph  286.  Bp.  502 
Ramsden,  G.  C.  175 
W.  270,  495 
Randall,  E.  640 
Randolph  577 
Ranking,  J.  640 
Raven, T.  640 
Raw,  J.  J.  571 
Rawiinson,  J.  639 
Rawson,  T.  271 
Rayner,  J.  94 
Raynsford,  S.  57 1 
Rayntori  412 
Read,  559.  W.  559 
Reade,  Lieut.  Col. 

SirT.  464 
Reed,  Miss  560 
Rees,  J.  381 
Reeve,  T.  188 
Reeves,  J.  272 
Reid,  J.  580 
Reimer,  J.  A.  de 
645 

Reinaud,  M.  166 
Remington,  Lady 
A.  571 
Rennell  79 
Renorden,  Miss  640 
Repton  234 
Rest  all,  F.  645 
Revans,  M.  272 
Reves  273 
Reynell  324 
Reynolds,  Sir  J.  88. 

V.  S.  271 

Rhodes  116,  117* 
J.W.  639 
Rkodie,  A.  M.  80 

Rice 
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Rice  236.  G.  465 
Richards  27 0.  Df. 
175.<C.M.  189.  M- 

A.  271 

Richardson  79»  386. 
S.  2.  F.  94.  L. 
46‘4.  Capt.W.367 
Richman,  H.I.  558. 

639 

Richmond,  Duke 

599 

Ridding,  G.  H.  27  1 
Riddle,  A.  570 
Ridge,  G.  478 
Ridout  562 
Rigaud,  F.  559 
Ripley,  C.  647 


Ripper  520 
Ritchie,  W.  477 


Rivers  519. 

Le  M. 

285 

Rizzio  196 

Robart  488 

Roberts  114,  588. 

E.  586. 

M.  476. 

T.  570 

Robertson420.Arch. 
560.  J.  A.  176. 
L.  L.  27 1 


Robespiere  363 
Robins,  G.  637 
Robinson  546,  625. 
Bp.  577.  A.  R. 
478.  Sir  J.  517. 
M.  640.  R.  80 

-  Lady  190 

Robson,  R.  S.  639 
Rochford,  Earl  26 
Rocke,  J.  188 
ROckihgbaiti,  Mar¬ 
chioness  89 
Rockliffe,  F.  93 
Rodie,  Gen.  75 
Roe,  W.  S.  640 
Roeswyss,  E.  190 
Rolleston,  J .  475 
Rollison,  T,  382 
Roscoe  382 
Rose,  C. 175.  G.  443 
Ross,  Capt.  551.  A. 
560.  J.464.  Capt. 
J.  385.  J.T.  463. 
Rossi,  H.  272 
Rothschild,  M.  564 
Roth  well,  A.  E.  560 
Rouch,  F.  559 
Row,  A.  27  l 
Rowe 286.  H.284.Sir 
H.  114.  J.  409, 
600.  M.  A.  4G4 
Rowland,  110.  H. 
47  6 

Rowlandson, M.  380 
Rowley  L.  368 
Rojds,  E.  27 1 


Royle,  M.A.  464 
Rudd,  E.  640 
Rudge  236  A.  E. 
639 

Rush,  M.  477 
Russell,  C.  464.  VV. 

493 

Russell,  Lord  G.W. 

463 

Rust  520.  E.  463 
Ruth  196 
Ruxton,  J.  567 
Ryan  543 

Sackville,  Sir  R.  497 
Sadler  36 5.  Sir  R. 
201 

Sage,  M.  478 
St.  Barbe,  R.  F.  175 
St.  George  304 
St.  John,  Lady  270. 

G.  W.  464 
St.  Quintin,  A.C.  80 
St.  Richard  502 
Salmon,  VV.  176 
Salt  628 
Saltero  89 
Salwey,  A.  176 
Sandeman,H.F.  464 
Sanderson,  Captain 

464 

Sandilands,G.P.  640 
Sandon,  S.  640 
Sandys,  T.  560 
Sanford  397 
Saumarez,  R.  79 
Saunders,  J.  464 
Saunderson,  Lady 
M.  560 
Savage  291 
Saxton,  J.  284 
Sayer  564.  A.  571 
Scales  503 
Scaliger  447 
Scargill,  W.  P.  640 
Scarlett  558,  638. 

R.  C.  176 
Seaming  510 
Schefflin  358 
Scheremeteff,  Count 
555 

Schoetfer  341,  342 
Schoene,  G.  F. 57  1 
Sdhroter  163 
Seobell,  G.  477 
Seorocold  602 
Scott,A.272  E.6'40. 
J.561.  Sir\V.232, 
127,  196 
Scripps,  VV.  574 
Sebright  396 
Sett’rid  502  .. 

Segar  226 
Selbv,  VV.  190 
Selden  502,  601 
Sele,  Lady  E.561 


Sellon,  VV.  M.  572 
Sellwood,  H.  94 
Serey,  F.  G40 
Sessini,  G.  465 
Seton,  172,  1 73 
Seward  18 
Seymour  98,  486. 

E.477.  J.H.S67 
Shabott  460 
Shack,  Baron  de  6’47 
Shaddick,  M.  381 
Shaftesbury,  Lady 

C.  B.  3G8 

Shakeshaft,  L.  381 
Sharp  286 
Sharpe,  J.  57 1 
Sharpley  590 
Shaw,  H.  284 
Sheale  482 
Shebbeare  396,  580 
Sheckleton  96 
Sheepshanks,  G.175 
Shelbuery  388 
Shelburne  400 

* -  L.  488 

Shelley  450 
Shephard,  J. 176 
Shepherd,  J.  VV.  87 

478 

Sheppard  417,  592. 

B.  189,  382.  H. 

572 

Slierley  388 
Sherlock  577 
Sherwood  94 
Shew  18 
Shiel  556 
Shiffner  G.  367 
Shoberl  22 
Shore,  J.  393 
Shorland  18 
Short,  J.T.  80 
Shovell  399 
shrubb,  A.  368 
Shuldham,  Lord 363 
Shuttleworth  198. 

P.  N.  559 
Siddons,  Mrs.  88 
Sidebottom,  S.  575 
Sidmouth,  Lord  471 
Simpson, A. 93.  Cap. 

G.  478.  J.  382, 

463.  L.  285 
Sinclair,  J.  640.  Sir 

J.  194 

Skelton,  E.  560 
Skepper,  A.  B,  560 
Skc-rrett  285 
Skilton,  VV.  R.  271 
Skinner,  C.  477 
Skipwith  640 
Skirving  398 
Skurray  332 
Slade,  J.  380 
Slingshy,-C.  270 


Sioane,  D.  189 
Smallbones,  R.  215 
Smart,  127.  M.  S. 
189 

Smirke  235 
Smith  462, 476,483, 
539.  Dr.  504, 

C.  5G4,  640.  E. 
272,  644.  E.  L. 
381.  G,  E.  560. 
G.  F.  368.  H.  175 
271.  H.  M.  645. 
J.  260,  639.  J.  B. 
79,  367.  J-  H. 
79.  R.  272,  628. 
R.  P.  559.  S. 
176.  T.  571.  T. 
M.  80.  W.  105, 
308,  517 

Smurthwaite,  T, 
189 

Smyrke,  H.  94 
Smyth,  Bp.  307.  J. 

464.  T.  60 1 
Snodham  412 
Soady,  S.  284 
Soane  490,  492 
Sobieski  323 
Somerset,  A.  W.  F. 

366.  Major  H. 
79 

-  Duke,  98 

- Earl,  1 14 

Somerville,  T.  469 
Sophia  Matilda, 
Princess  270 
Sotlieby  69,  482 
Southby,  E.  93 
Southey  438 
Southwell,  E.  463 
Sparke,  G.  H.  79 
Sparkes,  G.  645 
Sparrow,  N.  573 
Spawforth,  Col.  473 
Speckling,  P.  308 
Spence,  VV.  464  R. 
284 

Spencer,  C.  368  J, 

465.  VV.  188 
Spenser,  E.  20 
Spice  126 

Spilsbury,  F.  G.  640 
Splidt,  M.  271 
Spooner  559 
Spry  79.  J.  H.  559 
Squire  116 
Stable,  M.  C.  640 
Stace,  VV.  367 
Stacey,  T.  27  l 
Stacpoole  68,  450 
Stafford,  .J.  S.  175 
Standert,  H.  C.  366 
Stanhope  544.  Col. 

73.  J.  S.  270 
Stanley,  Sir  J.  492 
Stapylton, 
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Stapylton,  D.  3G8. 

S.  464 

Starbuck  273 
Starkie,  20,  21 
Steel,  M.  285 
Stein,  (,.  J.  176 
Stein  kopft  158 
Stephen  487 
Stephens,  R.  S 07 
Stephenson3 16.  Ma¬ 
jor  367.  C.  A. 
176 

Sternhold  386 
Steuart,  Mrs.  57? 
Stevens,  R.  S.  27  1 . 

T.  478.  T.  N. 
272.  W.S76 

Stevenspn,  C.  80. 
C.  B.  176’ 

Stewart  177  Maj. 

H.  79.  T.  574 
Still,  J.3G7 
Stillingfleet,  M.  190 
Stirling:  542 
Stock,  E.  476 
Stockdale,  G.M.574. 
M.  381 

Stocker,  C.W.  639 
Stodart,  M.  474 
Stoddart,  E.  272 
Stokes  86 
Stoop  516 
Stopford,  Capt.  T. 
647 

Story  477,  502.  Bp. 

T26.  A.  M.  639 
Stothard  536,  537 
Stowe  387 
Stowell,  Lord,  76, 
234 

Stower  539 
Strahan  6 1 7 
Strange,  Lord  198 
Strangeford  bis  566 
Stratford  600 
Streatfield,  H.  368. 

R.  271 

Strickland,  T.  640 
Strong  18 
Struve,  J.  H.  640 
Stuart,  197 

- Sir  C.  220 

Stukeley,  209,  210, 
211 

Sturt  117 
Sturmy  224 
Sumner,  C.  V.  H. 
465 

Sundius,  W.  P.  93 
Surrey,  Earl  82 
Surtees  202 
Sussex,  Duch.  88 
Sutherlandl73.  Col. 
75,  364 

Sutton  520.  Mrs. 
476.  F.O.  46 


Swabey,  M.  639 
Swalnson,  J.T.  645 
Swan,  C.  176.  H. 

94.  R.  639  bis 
Swinburne  102 
Swinnerton  1 1 4 
Sydney  600 
fykes  579 
Symes,Col.  74.  Cen. 
'  87.  R.  H.  188 
Symonds,  II.  175 
Tailor,  87 
Talman,  M.  80 
Tambruke  I  ban  87 
Tankerville  89 
Tanner  603 
Tasker  J.  382 
Tate  386 

Tatham,  514,  515, 

516,  517 
TaHbman  515 
Taylor  126.  A. 94, 235. 

E.  176,  189.  H. 

367.  J. 271,413. 

M.  L.464.  M.M. 

80.  R.  595.  S. 
559-  T.G.  286 
Teed,  F.  M.  189 
Tegart,  E.  284 
Tempest,  F.  P.  271 
Templeman,  P.  94 
Tenducci  89 
Terrill  388 
Terrington  573 
Tettersall  424 
Theobald  519 
Thesau,  Mad.de  561 
Thomas,  Lieut.  Col. 
639-  B.  477  C. 

381.  E.  647.  J. 

414,645.  S.  381 
Thompson  76,  120. 

S.  382.  W.  200 
Thomson,  T.  574 
Thonylow  519 
Thorley,  E.  272 
Thornton,  W.  T.  81 
Thorpel  14, 396, 579 
Thornhill,  Col.  364 
Tborwaldson  484 
Thronghton,  J.  640 
Thurlow,  E.  367 

- Lord  375 

Thursby,  W.  368 
Thwaites  558 
Thynne,  Sir  J,  330 
Tibbett  543 
Tickell  88 
Tierney  488 
Tilledado  207,  318 
Tippen,  T.  93 
Titchburn  514 
Tobin  94 
Toffin,  L.  573 
Toll,  A.  284 
Tomkins  19 


Tomkinson,  II.  271 
To  pits,  J.  367 
Torrens,  J.  475 
Tomans', J  J.  P.  382 
Turrington,M.S.368 
Toundrow,  E.  286 
Townshend  2 
Townsend,  G.  476. 
T.  572 

Traherne,  G.  271 
Tranter,  T.  573 
Travers,  C.  368 
Tray  ton  497 
Tredcroft,  R.  1 76 
Trefasio,  G.  R.  W. 
79 

Tiemayne,  W.  381 
Trench,  Col.  76 
Trevor,  G.  R.  566. 
L.  465 

Trevv,  W.  284 
Tripp,  J.  272 
Trollope,  C.  477 
Trotman,  F.  94 
Trotter,  K.  464 
Trumbull  534 
Tuam,  Abp.  460 
Tubb,  W.  94- 
Tucker,  J.  548 
Tufton  497 
Turner,  Col.  C.  79. 
C.  561.  G.  559, 
J.  562.  J.  M.  271, 
559.  W.  80,  573 
Tumour,  G.  188 
Turvile,  T.  F.  572 
Tyson,  A.  286 
Tutty,  F.  94 
Tyers  559 
Tymms  312,  396 
Tyrone,  Earl  280 
Tyrwhitt,  R.  P.  464 
Tysen  482 
Tyson  129.  J.  464 
Tytler,  F.  547 
Upcott  386,  387 
Uppill,  G.  559 
Urquhart,W.A.  367 
Uvedale  8 
Valentine,  W.  463 
Vandenburgh,  M. 
189 

Vansittart  47  L  W. 
1  75 

Vardy,  E.  188 
Vaughan,  B.  176.  C. 

464.  J.  367 
Vavasor  1 14 
Vavasour,  Lady  J. 
284 

Vazie  332 
Veel,  K.  368 
Venables  1 18 
Verbelle,  C.  27 
Vergil,  P.  401,  405 
Vernon  573.  Lord 
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G.  V.  466.  J.  G. 
560.  W.  V.  27 1 

Vigor,  C.  272 
Vlllers,  W.  367,478 
Villiers  116 
Vincent,  Dr.  562.  E. 
176.  M.476 

-  Earl  373 

Vindeline  447 
Vinor  388 
Visme,  A.  27 1 
Vittari  534 
Vivian,  Sir  H.  364 
Vizard  286 
Wade,  A.  272 
Wadjee  223 
Wagner,  H.  M.  79 
Wakefield,  R.  23 1 
Wales,  Pr’ss  Ch.270 
Walker,  A.  175.  E. 
P.  573.  F.  645.  T. 
270 

Wall  79.  F.  573.  S. 

560 

Wallack  462 
Waller,  Sir  W.  424 
Wallington  387,  515 
Wallis,  Capt.  633.  J. 
482.  J.  W.  368.  M. 
565 

Walsh,  J.  571 
Walsingham  405 
Wansey  505 
Warburton  617 
Ward  88,  389-  S.  A. 
272 

Warde  482.  K.  562 
Wardrop,  A.  272 
Ware,  R.  94.  T.  189 
Warltire  504 
Warnett  388 
Warr,  Lord  de  la  502 
Warren  559*  J.  571. 

L.  464 

Warton,  Dr.  85 
Warwick,  Earl  594 
Wasey,E.  H.  190 
Washington  87>  358 
Wastie,  A.  93 
Watkins,  C.  F.  80. 

M.  286.  S.  284 
Watson,  C.  176.  M. 

271.  P.  557.  S. 
L. 381.  T.  188 
Watts,  Sir  J.  1 14 
Waud  584 
Wayet,J.  475 
Wayland,  A.  80 
Web  113 
Webbe  542 
Webber,  Miss  466. 

H.  S.  368 
Weber  462 
Webster  117,  304. 

Dr.  127 
Weld  114 

Weller, 
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Weller,  Dr.  559 
Wellesley,  Dr.  291, 
292 

-  Marq.  279 

Wellington  18,  19 
Wells  209,210,211. 

R  569 

Welsh,  J.  S.  368 
Wentworth  199.  J. 

272 

Wesley,  C.  5 GO 
West  113.  Sir  A. 
559.  L.  188.  S. 
571.  T.  465 

- Lady  G.  3  2 

Westenra,  M.A.  271 
Westmacott  558 
Westreenan,  Laron 
164 

Wharton  606.  T. 639 
Wheatley  573 
Wheeler,  V.  80 
Wheelwright,  V.80 
Whitaker,  Dr.  41 1 
#  Whitby  126 
Whitchurch,  J.  176 
White,  C.  C.  176.  S. 
272,  570,  572.  W. 
510 

Whitingi  515 
Whitmore  412 
Whittaker,  G.B.  1 16 


Wickham  292 
Wicklow,  Countess 
560 

Wiffen  543 
Wigg,  J.  571 
Wigram,  M.  270 
Wilbraham,  A.  640. 

E.  374 
Wilding  388 
Wilford  421, 505 
Wilkes,  J.  400.  R. 

93 

Wilkie,  T.  476 
Wilkin  194 
Wilkins, G.  79. T.92 
Wilkinson  462,  520. 

F.  A.  79-  T.  645 
Williams  75,82,442. 

Dr.  272.  A.  80,94, 
617.  D.  A.  559. 
E.  382.  R.  271, 
640.  W.  475.  W. 
M.  559 

Williamson  106 
Wilmot,  LadyE.367 

- Lord  424 

Wilsbere,  W.  285 
Wilson  174,397.  A. 
393.  C.  A.  272.  D. 
175,  646.  E.  80. 
H.  272.  J.  381. 
R.  C.  272.  T.  206. 


W.  79  bis,  175 
Wilton,  J.  176 

-  Earl  188 

Winand  358 
Winchester,  Bp. 461 
Wing,  J  270 
Wingfield,  J.  D.559 
Winpenny,  J.  189 
Winstanley,  G.  368 
Winter,  C.  640.  N. 
571,  R. 175.  T. 
477 

Wit  ham,  C.  17-6 
Witsen,  M.  164 
Witt  mar  577 
Wodehouse,  Major 
N.  30 

Wolvey  509 
Wood  505.  E.  574. 
F.  560.  G.  639- 
J.  270,  646.  S.388 
Woodgate,  A.  27 1 
Woods  500 
Woodham,  W.  645 
Woodward,  J.T.  477 
Woollcome,  G.  79 
Woolley,  Mrs.  645 
Woolmer  129,  580, 
60  6 

Woolricb  307 
Woormonde  620 
Wordsworth  68, 438 


Worsley,  T.  463 
Worthington,  M.  A. 
80 

Woulfe  556 
Wray  542.  J.  367 
Wren,  Si rC. 2 17,2 18 
Wrench,  C.  284 
Wrottesley  88 
Wright  116,  270, 

559.  E.  640.  Sir 
E.  413.  H.  E.  271 

W ulstan  201 
Wyatt  583.  T.  368 
Wybergh,  P.  79 
Wylie,  C.  368 
Wyndham  98 
Wynkyn  358 
Wynn,  H.  W.W.270 
Wyvill,  C.  176 
Ximenes  404 
Yates  638 
Yeats  194 
Yerbury,  .1.  478 
Yonge,  W.  J.  272 
York,  JL)uke279, 546, 
559 

Young  644.  Dr.  482, 

560.  Gen.  401. 
CaptC.  236.  E.W. 
461.  F.461.  Capt. 
J.  284.  R.  495.  T. 
495.  Sir  Wr.  L.  575 
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Those  marked  *  are  Vignettes, 

Camden  Town  Chapel,  Middlesex  489 

*  Cannon,  Ancient ,  at  Ghent  3 

Cleves,  Anne  of,  supposed  residence  of 
497 

Darlington  Church,  co.  Durham  201 
Farnworth  Church,  co.  Lancaster  105 
Hereford  Cathedral ,  North  Porch  of  9 

*  Hung  erf  or  d.  Sir  T.  portrait  of  331 
lde  Hill  Chapel,  Kent  577 
*Latnb  Row,  Chester  586 
*Longo-Bardic  Monument  in  Nutfield 

Church  581 

Louis  XVIII.  portrait  of  297 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  ancient  doorway  of 
305 

*  Nutfield  Church,  Longo-Bardic  Monu¬ 

ment  in  581 

*Peel  House,  co.  Lancaster  307 


printed  with  the  letter-press. 

Porteus,  Bp.  tomb  of  577 
Sculptures,  ancient,  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Trinity,  the  face  of  Christ,  or 
St.  John’s  Head  in  a  Charger  209.  in 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  305  * 

Southam  House,  co  Gloucester  393 
Southover  Church ,  Sussex  497-  Old  House 
at  ibid. 

Stillingfieet's  Monument ,  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  Piccadilly  113 
Tewksbury  Abbey,  sculptured  figures  in 
305 

Tomb  of  Bp.  Porteus  577 
Trinity,  sculptures  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  209 

*  Uclfield  Rochs,  Sussex  593 
IVolsey,  Cardinal,  portrait  of  401 
Yeovil  Church ,  eo.  Somerset  1 7 
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